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slave into such involuntary service by contract? I have said 


that he cannot do it—I mean that he cannot, but in viola- 
tion of.the law of Nature, and of God. You cannot take 
his life, or wantonly injure his person ; and what you can- 
not do yourself, even by indirection, you cannot employ 
another to do. If you cannot shoot him yourself, you can- 
not force him into a situation to be shot, even by a public 
enemy. And though, from personal attachment, I doubt 
not, he might voluntarily spill his own blood in defence 
of his master, yet you cannot compel him to put his life 
in jeopardy either in your defence, or in defence of 
your country. And, if tempted by the wages of his la- 
bor, or even by patriotism, to put him into the public 
service, against his will, sy your own voluntary contract, 
and harm happen to him, with what justice can you ask 
indemnity for the loss you may sustain ? 

And when I speak of the slave going into such service 
against his will, [ do not mean tht he is forced into such 
service by stripes and chains. The slave, I believe, is 
generally a passive being, and in the habit of passive obe- 
dience le gues where he is directed to go, and does 
what he is directed todo. And, it is fair to presume, 
that, in the present instance, ther inclination of the slave 
was never consulted, and he.svas, th-refore, in the service 
by compulsion. 

But the eae has been asked, and in the form of 
impassioned exclamation, shall the Government, in the face 
of the Constitution, take private property for public use, 
and refuse to make just compensation? I answer, no. 
And you ask, was not this slave the property of D’Aute- 
rive? T answer, yes; but he was also a man, whom nei- 
ther his master, nor any military commander, nor even 
the Government itself, in the exercise of * transcenden- 
tal power,” ha | the least right to force into a place of ex- 
posure, in the face of a public enemy. And this having 
been done, no matter how, by impressment, if you please, 
since that is insisted on—not of the Government, for that 
cannot be pretended—but of an officer of the Go- 
vernament, the pecuniary loss of the master is swal- 
lowed up in the outrage offered to the slave, in 
the wound inflicted on the Constitution and the law, 
which guarantee to every man security of life and limb. 

And you ask, will you refuse to make compensation 
for property taken for your use, because the act of the of- 
ficer in taking it was illegal? L answer, no; not merely 
because the act was illegal. 
all impressment of property is illegal, there are yet, pro- 
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For, believing as I do, that | 
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ing tolose. Yes, I confess, one thing he kas to lose, and 
only one—his life—but that a public enemy «vould dis- 
dain to have, if it could avoid the taking of it. And shall 
he be called upon to peril his life and members—which 





are all the law assumes to protect for him; the security of 


which alone form, in law, the characteristic difference be- 
tween him and the lower animals; and which nature 
would leave him free to defend in the absence of all posi- 
tive law—shall he becalled upon,! ask to perilhis life and 
members in the defence of a country, to which he owes 
neither allegiance nor gratitude ! 
Sir, 1 know of no circumstances of necessity which 
could ever induce me to sanction, by way of indemnity, 
| the conduct of a military officer of this Government, in the 
impressment of a free white citizen into the public ser- 
vice : for, ia my judginent, the preservation of the first 
| city in the Union might be dearly purchased, at the ex- 
pense of the sacrifice of the meanest individual in it, if 
the blow which effected that sacrifice was struck also at 
the Constitution and the law. And yet, I would sooner— 
| aye, much svoner—sanction the impressment of a free 
| white citizen, who is under common obligations with oth- 
ers to defend the country that protects him, than I would 
the impressment of a slave, who has no interest in 
your country in common with the citizen, and who has 
nothing to detend, but that, in the defence of which na- 
ture armed him, before Government and the law had exis- 
tence. 

What, then, are we called upon to do ? To pay for pro- 
perty taken forthe public use? No ; but to sanction the 
conduct of an officer of this Government in the impress- 
ment of a slave into the public service ; which, consider- 
ing the character and condition of such slave, no circum. 
stances of necessity can ever justify ; and which, for one, 
I will never consent to adopt and sanction as the act of this 
Government. 

Can it, then, vary the question of indemnity, whether 
| the loss of the master, by the injuries to the person of 
| his slave, was partial or total? Whether amounting to 
| the whole value of his interest in the life of the slave, or 





|only part of it? I think not : for I think the principle is 
| the same in both cases. The hazard to which the mas- 

ter’s interest in his slave was put, was exposure of the per- 
| son of the slave toa public enemy. This exposure was il- 
legal, in any point of view, if effected compulsorily as 
| to the slave, whether by impressment or by contract 
| with his master. And I cannot, for the life of me, there- 


bably, many losses arising from such acts, for which I | fore, s¢e any difference in principle between indemnity 


would make ample compensation for the relief of the offi 
cer—but of one thing I would always first be satisfied, 
and that is, of the necessity which existed for the illegal 
act. And of the necessity of impressing a slave into the 
public service, I never could be satisfied—l never would 
be satisfied. 

What isa slave? An animal, born and bound to per- 
petual servitude—degraded indeed, but yet a man—with 
nothing on earth that he can call his own : his very chil- 
dren are the property of his master ; the dew of Heaven 
never falls on his dwelling ; the sun itself never arises on 
his home, or his country ; even the hope of a better con- 
dition—and happily fot him, perhaps, for, like a brief 
light, springing up in the bosom of the desnonding, it 
sometines serves only the more effectually to discover 


for a partial loss of interest in the slave, occasioned 
| by the destruction of an eye, and indemnity for a total 
| loss of interest, had the same shot which put out the eye, 
| passed through the brain, and ended his existence. 

| Itis, then, because the slave, though property, is ahu- 
| man being—because the master has no power over his 
| life and members, beyond their employment, under cir. 
cumstances of probable safety—because neither the Gor- 
ernment nor its officers have the power to impress any 
animal having the quality of man—because human life is 
/not to be estimated in damages—because this Govern- 
| ment should never give its sanction to an illegal impress- 
| ment, and especially the impressment of a slave ; or to an 
| illegal contract, and especially one that should touch the 
| life of a human being—because this Government cannot 


the darkness which envelopes it—even the hope of a bet- | chatfer in human life or human limbs, without danger of 


‘er condition is buried up and extinguished in his utter 
degradation! What interest has such a being in the stu- 
pendous events that are passing in the world ? What in- | 
terest has he in your country ? None. What cares he for 
a foreign and invading enemy? Nothing. A public en- 
emy can take nothing from him—and, if the gentleman | 
from Louisiana, (Mr. Livrxestonx} who seems to be tak- | 
ing notes, wishes to take it down, I repeat it—a public 
enemy can take nothing from him, because he has noth- | 
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staining its hands with human blood—it is fof these rea- 
sons that I cannot vote for this bill. : 

One word in conclusion, I intended, wheaokset out, 
to avoid, as far as possible, every thing which might be 
offensive either in principle or in expression. If I have not 
done so, I regret it exceedingly. I solemnly appeal to 
God, that I would not knowingly and willingly utter a 
sentiment or a syllable that I believed would tend to un- 
settle any one correct principle upon which property in 
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slaves is holden in this country. I would-not, if I could, | its full meaning, and without any qualification, as much 
alarm one honest fear for the security of this species of | so as any other species of.property whatsoever. 
property. Least of all would ]—Oh no, no, Ewould not—| I think the gentleman (Mr, Mixer] has been pecu- 
without necessity, breathe too roughly upon that spirit of | liarly unfortunate in his references,to authority : for all 
mutual confidence and affection which I believe to be the | those to which he has referred us goto establish the 
bond of our political union, in the fear that bond might be | direct contrary to the position taken by him. He says, 
weakened by it. ‘that the laws of nations declare that slaves form part 
Mr. BRENT rose, and said, that he felt himself forced | of a Government, and, as such, the Government can 
into the discussion, from the situation in which he stood | use them as soldiers in_ their armies.” To support 
as.a Representative from a slave-holding State. He re-| this monstrous principle, he has read Vattel, p. 294 : and 
tted that this subject had again been introduced in a| what does he say upon this subject? Why, the very 
manner to call forth a debate. He did hope that, after| reverse of the assertion of the gentleman. It is laid 
the great length of time which it had already occupied, | down by that able writer, that the services of ‘‘all free 
the question would have been taken, and no farther | citizens” of a Government can be commanded to serve 
discussion indulged in. But the extraordinary doctrines | in the armies of that Government, or for the general 
advanced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr.| good. The principle laid down by Vattel I most wil- 
Miner) and the reasons given by another gentleman, | lingly yield to. But, really, Lam ata loss to conjecture 
(Mr. Barxarp] from New York, compelled him, in the | what could have been the train of reasoning in the gen- 
discharge of his duty, to answer these gentlemen ;and, in| tleman’s mind, when he referred to this authority, so 
doing so, he should detain the House but a very short time. | conclusive against his assertions. Will he contend that 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Miner) im | slaves are ‘free citizens ?” or does he mean to be un- 
plored us “not to urge this question,” and assured us| derstood as saying that slaves, as such, form a part of 
that it was not ‘his intention to interfere with the rights | our Government, and, in this country, are to be regard- 
of the slave-holding States.” Who urged this question ?| ed as “ free citizens”,are in other countries? The gen- 
Was it any gentleman from the South? Sir, this lan-| tleman went on to observe, that in speaking of those 
guage is calculated to urge the gentlemen from the South- | who were to compose the armies of every country or 
ern States to indulge in that course so much deprecated | Government, Vattel used the name of persons, and he 
by that gentleman. He tells us that he does not intend} (no doubt happily to his own mind) contended that, un- 
**to interfere with the rights of the slave-holding States,” | der that denomination, (persons,) he included slaves. 
and, at the same moment, he asserts—what no man has|Is it possible, Mr. Speaker, that any gentleman upon 
eyer done before him—that ‘the Government of the U.| this floor would resort to such reasoning or can sup- 
States has a right to enlist our slaves, and to make sol-] pose that this enlightened body, or the American Na- 
diers of them, the same asif they were free white ci-| tion, could be misled by such a forced constructivn ? 
tizens, and without giving the master any compensation | I do not think that the gentleman is entitled even to the 
for their services.” The gentleman [Mr. Miner] asserts | claim of ingenuity for this attempt. It is too easily detect- 
this, and then calls upon us not to be excited, and de-! ed, I will not insult the understanding of this House, by 
clares that he does not wish ‘to interfere with our] showing to them that slaves form no part of our Govern. 
rights to our slaves.” I cannot listen to such doctrines | ment ; and that, when Vattel speaks of persons, he did 
and such inconsistency in gentlemen, without expressing | it, in every case referred to, as persons forming the “ free 
my abhorrence of them, if no more. I am pleased to | citizens” of the government under which they live. He 
think that the gentleman stands alone in his opinions up- | 80 expressly declares it. But, Mr. Speaker, I will not 
on this subject. Ido net believe that another individu. | consent to debate this argument of the gentleman. I do 
alin the nation would advocate such a doctrine. Is the | not believe that such opinions will ever be generally 
gentleman aware to what such opinions would lead us? | entertained in this House. If, unfortunately for the coun- 
Is he prepared for the consequences which would result | tty, they should be, it is not by standing here and coolly 
from such sentiments? If he has reflected upon those | exposing their fallacy that they will be met. Nosir; 
consequences, and blindly rushes on, | envy not his feel- | Should that time ever arrive, (which Heaven avert !) I 
ings. But how does he form his opinion, and from what | Would say as the honorable gentleman from South Varolina 
source does he derive his reasons? He has referred us | [Mr. Drarron }—than whom there is not a more virtuous or 
to the Constitution of the United States—and for what ? | patriotic man in the nation—declared a few days since 
Yo show that, in speaking of slaves, they were called when discussing this very subject: The Representatives 
persons in some parts of the Constitution ; and he then | ftom the Southern. States will have no business hire : 
says surely persons are not property. Ah, sir! where | their seats would not be worth retaining—as the only means 
does he find this distinction? Had he shown us that | by which they could serve \heir constituents would be to 
persons could not be property by the words of the Con. | return to them, and, by their sides, meet such arguments 
stitution, he might maintain, with some plausibility, the | im the only way they ought to be met. 
ground he has taken. The very reverse of the gentle- The same gentleman asks, why is it that similar claims 
man’s idea is the fact. Slaves are property because they have been rejected ever since the foundation of the Go- 
are persons : for no slavery can exist but of persons, J | Vernment ? If such be the case, | have never been able to 
will ask the gentleman where he can find any thing in | meet with such cases in any researches which I have made. 
the Constitution or laws, which forbids the making of | The cases referred tu by gentlemen some days ago in 
persons property. I challenge the production of any such debate, are not similar to the present in any one feature. 
prohibition, derived from any code of laws in the world, | This is the first time that such a case has ever been pre- 
where slavery ever existed. I willask what is proper- sented to Congress, and acted upon. At the last session 
ty? It is what the law declares to be such. The gen- | of Congress a similar case was presented in the name of 
tleman admitted, in the course of his argument, that | L’Arche, but not definitively acted upon, but so far as it 
slaves were property, but qualified property. There is | a8, the expression of an opinion was favorable. When 
no such distinction made in the laws of this or any other | gentlemen refer to precedents they ought to compare 
country. He cannot point to any such distinction : it them with the case under consideration, and not to take 
exists alone in the imagination, I beg gentlemen to | for granted that which does not exist. 
read the Constitution and the laws of our country on| It has also been observed, that, in rejecting this bill, 
this subject, and they will find that slaves have always | “ no national question is settled.” I think differently, as 
been recognized as property under our Government, in | the question is now presented. Had gentlemen content: 
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ed themselves with the facts in the case, and examined 
it alone upon its merits, without going aside for the pur- 
pose of asserting to the world that our slaves could be 
taken from us by the Government, and employed in the 
army, without compensation to the master, it might 
have been decided without settling any national ques 
tion ; but, as.it is, with these declarations to go forth to 
the nation, as reasons tor opposing the bill, I say that a 
national question, of great importance to this Union, is 
embraced in the discussion which has taken place—nay, 
one that is of vital existence to the Southern States. 
How is it possible for the honorable gentleman (Mr. Mr 
xER] to say, that “ no national question is to be settled?” 
Mr. Speaker, it is a question which interests the whole 
Union; and whenever it is advocated upon the principles 
of that gentleman, it will be found to be one that will 
endanger every thing we hold dear under our happy 
Government. I do not believe that we will ever expe- 
rience any injury from such doctrines: for 1 think I do 
justice, not only to the honorable colleagues of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, but to every honorable gen- 
tleman upon this floor from the non-slave holding States, 
when I declare, that [ consider the gentleman [Mr. Mr- 
NER] as the only advocate of sucht dangerous doctrines. 
All other gentlemen from the Northern or non-slave 
holding States have admitted that our slaves were pro- 
perty, and have only contended that they either were 
not such property as ought to be impressed, or that, in 
this case, the evidence did not support the claim. Some 
have also contended that the master ought not to con- 
tract for the service of his slave in the army, so as to re- 
quire compensation, because the slave has life, and no 
master can expose the life of his slave for pecuniary com- 
pensation, and if he does, he ought not to be paid, for 
the act was cruel and inhuman. In this respect, they 
say, slave property differs from other kind of personal 
property. These, and similar arguments, have been 
advanced against the present élaim, but not one gentle- 
man has yet asserted that ‘slaves are not property.” 
All admit it ; and so does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania ; but he qualifies his admission, and concludes by 
advancing the extraordinary ductrine I have noticed. 
Happily for the Southern States—happily for the Union, 
he stands alone the advocate of such principles. 

Before I take my seat, 1 will ask the indulgence of the 
House for a short time, to make a few observations in 
reply to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Barnarp.] 
From the manner in which that gentleman spoke, | feel 
persuaded he delivered the real convictions of his mind ; 
and although I cannot assent to his reasonings or conclu- 
sions, itis but just to say, that his remarks, and the mild 
and eloquent manner in whiclr he expressed them, en- 
tile him to the respect of every member in this House. 
As to the ability with which he spoke, the great and 
pleasing attention with which he was listened to, is the 
strongest proof. J am glad to find that he does not agree 
with the gentleman (Mr. Miner) from Pennsylvania, and 
that he has taken, in the course of his remarks, an op- 
portunity to express his dissent to the doctrines of that 
gentleman, 

In the beginning of the remarks of the gentleman [ Mr. 
Bannarp] from New York, he admits that ‘slaves are 
property, within the meaning of the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States ;” and, also, that 
“slaves are property, because the law makes them so.” 
Having made these two admissions, | supposed he would 
yield the question, and admit that, as property, slaves 
ought to be paid for, inasmuch as the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution declares, ‘‘ nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just compensation.” 
Such, indeed, appears to me to be the inevitable conse- 











































and such property, too, as comes within the meaning of 
that amendment in the Constitution, which says, ** nor 
shall private property be taken for public use, without 
just compensation,” they ought nut to be paid for, be- 
cause their slavery does not divest them of the charac- 
ters of men ; and being men, the master cannot ask for 
pay for their services rendered to the Government. This 
really is a refined distinction, and one that I can scarcely 
comprehend. It may be creditable to the humane and 
benevolent feelings of the gentleman, but certainly is 
contrary to the law and the Constitution, and the admis- 
sions he made. The one is inconsistent and irreconcilea- 
ble with the other. 

{Here Mr. BARNARD asked and obtained leave of 
Mr. Brest to explain. He had not said that slaves were 
property in an unqualified sense, but that they were al- 
ways property, and always men, and that they were em- 
braced in the fifth amendment of the Constitution only 
so far as they were property.) 

Mr. Brext continued. 1 do not see that the explana- 
tion of my honorable friend corrects what I stated in 
any respect. I think he goes further than I thought he 
did. He now says, and admits, that slaves are always 
property, and always men. How can we understand 
this admission in any other way than in that which gives 
it a meaning: If slaves be always property, and as he 
admits that they are embraced in the fiflh amendment, 
so far as they are property, and that amendment declares, 
that no ‘* property shall be taken for public use, without 
just compensation,” most certainly, if the slave, in this 
case, was ‘taken for public use,” the Government is 
bound, in the words of the Constitution, from the admis- 
sion of the gentleman, to make D’Auterive ‘just com. 
pensation.” Hut, says the gentleman, although the slave 
was property, in the meaning of the Constitution, he was 
still ‘*a man,” and as such, the word “ property” in the 
Constitution must be qualified. Where is such construc- 
tion to the Constitution to be found ? Does the Consti- 
tution contain any such qualification? It does not ; it 
embraces all kinds of property. The words of the Con- 
stitution are, ‘* nor shall private property be taken,” &c. 
‘These words embrace every description of property, 
whether that property consists of men, or of horses, or 
any thing else. There is no distinction, no qualification; 
and in admitting whe’ he gentleman did, that slaves are 
property, he has admuted all we ask ; and his opposition 
to the bill, for the reason assigned, rather partakes of a 
distinction too refined to weigh down the positive decla- 
rations of the Constitution, and his own admissions as to 
its effects, and as to the laws which make property of 
slaves. 

I hope my friend from New York (Mr. Baryarp) will 
not apply any remark made by me as intended to wound 
his feelings. I trust he is satisfied that no gentleman 
upon this floor has a higher respect for him than I have. 
But he must allow me, in the most friendly manner, to 
remark, that I think he has been very unfortunate in the 
positions he has taken. He says, ‘that property is a 
word of familiar import, and when pronounced, it is ge- 
nerally understood what is meant—as, if you ask a child 
what is property ? his reply would be, My book, or toy, 
or such things as are familiar to all ;” and he concludes 
from this, that the meaning of property is to be confin- 
ed to such things as are familiar to our early senses. Mr. 
Speaker, I admit the correctness of this as a general re- 
mark ; and, according to this definition of property, I 
contend that slaves are so to be regarced—as much so 
as the book, toy, &c. The familiar import of a word is 
understood in different ways in different countries. In 
the non-slave holding States, where the child knows no- 
thing of slavery, or has scarcely heard its name, the an- 


quence of his admissions ; but it is strangely contended | swer to an inquiry, as to what constituted property, would 


by the gentleman, that, although slaves are property, | be as the gentleman has stated; but, in a slave-holding 
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State, the answer would be very different. The first and 
Most early impression, as to property, made upon the 
mind of a Southern child, is, that the nurse with whom 
he plays, and whe follows his little footsteps, and teaches 
him to walk and to talk, is his property ; and, ask the 
child of a Southern Planter what property he owns, his 
answer, nine times out of ten, would be, the name of his 
nurse—so that this remark of the gentleman is as appli- 
cable to sluve property as to any other. 

But, says the gentleman, [Mr. Barnann] slaves are 
not property, like an ox or horse, beeduse they are rea- 
sonable beings, and if you injure their persons you are 
made to answer for it. “This is most extraordinary doc- 


trine—and it is not the first time, in this debate, I have 
heard it urged ; and, what astonishes me most, is, that 
it should have been urged by gentlemen whose legal ac- | 


quirements ought to inform them better. It was but 
the other day, that an honorable gentleman from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. Bunexs] stated the same thing, and now it 
is teiterated by the gentleman from New York. I can- 
not believe that these gentlemen have examined the law | 
upon these subjects; if they had, they must have form- | 
ed a very different opinion. Is it possible that gentle- | 
men will contend in this House, that slaves cannot be | 
property, because they are ‘ reasonable beings,” and, | 
in that respect, they differ from a horse or ox ? Is there 
any law in our country, which declares that ‘ reasonable 
beings” cannot be reduced to a state of slavery, and, as | 
such, become property ? There is not. But, in the} 
case of the slave of our country, he is not, he cannot, | 
be regarded as a ‘reasonable being.” In viewing the | 
slave we must speak of him here in a legal, constitution- 
al, and political point of view—we have nothing to do 
with his natural state. I say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that, in the eye of the law and the Constitution, the 
slave is net a reasonable being. He is, legally and consti- 
tutionally speaking, no more a ‘ reasonable being,” than 
is a horse or the table which stands before me. 

Tne slave is unknown to the law er the constitution, 
except as the property of the master. In that respect, | 
he stands upon an equality with any other property, and | 
so far as the Government of the United States is concern- 
ed, he has no legal or political protection. The gentle- 
man says, if we injure the persons of slaves, we are made 
to answer for it. But to whom are we made to answer | 
and by what laws? Not to this nation or to this Federal | 
Government, nor can they point to any thing in the laws | 
or constitution of the United States, to make us responsi- | 
ble. No, Mr. Speaker, as to this Government and its | 
laws, we are not responsible for any injury done to ‘a | 
slave—so far as regards this Government, we are com- | 
plete masters of their persons and their lives : whenever 
the master is restrained from injuring his slave in any | 
manner, it is by the statutory provisions of his own State, 
and by no other power. As the laws of all nations first | 
stood, the master could take the life of his slave at his | 
pleasure; such was the law in every part of this country, 
where slavery was recognized, until altered by municipal 
regulations. In Louisiana, where the Civil law was iu 
force until altered for the special government of the coun- 
try, by a municipal regulation, the master could inflict 
death or any other injury upon his slave. What rights 
has the slave, and what redress for injury? I say none ; 
as to rights, he is, as if he were not in existence ; and as 
to redress, where has he any ? He can own ho property ; 
if he acquire any it belongs to his master, and if he be 
beaten and ill-reated, he cannot recover damages for the | 
injury any morethan a horse can. In both cases the mas- 
ter must bring his action for damages, and in both cases, 
he recovers by the same process and the same principles | 
of law ; such is the case in Louisiana ; no proceeding can 
be had in the name of the State for an assault and batte-| 
ry,&c. in some of the slave-holding States, the law has | 
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been changed by the Legislature, and punishments are 
inflicted in certain events, for injuries done to a slave— 
but this is altogether a State business, and has nothing 
to do with the general principle as laid down by the 
gentleman, They are entirely and most grossly mistaker. 

The gentleman (Mr. Barnarp] in his concluding re- 
marks, observed, that ‘* the law, like the grave, is a lev- 
eller, and makes no distinction between the master and 
the slave as to life, and that the property of the master 
in his slave, is subject to the laws of humanity.” Mr, 
Speaker, if the gentleman means to say by this, that, in 
the slave-holding States, the municipal or State regula. 
tions protect the life of the slave at the present time 
against the unjustifiable taking of it by the master, he is 
correct; but such internal regulations of each State 
have nothing to do with the general question as connect- 
ed with the Fedcral Government. But, even by the State 
laws, the slave is not placed upon an equality with his 
master, as to life ; for, if the slave resists or raises his hand 
to his master, or a free white person, in some of the 
States, they have the right to take his life ; nor has the 
slave the right to defend himself against his master ; but, 
should the master kill him without good cause, he is pun- 
ished in some States by death, in others by confinement. 
In no State is * the law a leveller between the master and 
the slave.” God forbid that I should advocate any prin- 
ciple opposed to the feelings of humanity ; but, certainly, 
sir, in a Government of laws, like ours, there are no other 
laws than those derived from our happy Constitution, and 
the powers growing out of it. 1 know of no laws of hu- 
manity recognized by our Government, like those allud- 
ed to by the gentleman from New York. But, Mr. Speak- 
er, we have laws implanted in our bosoms, and feelings, 
too, which rule us in our conduct towards that class of 
property. If the gentlemen would give themselves the 
trouble to visit the ‘* slave-holding States,” and to see 
our slaves, and compare their condition and comforts with 
those of the poorer afd laboring classes of free persons 
in their own States, Iam certain it would remove, ina 
great measure, that sympathy which at present so often 
and so glowingly depicts their imaginary sufferings. It 
is because they are strangers to us and to our feelings, 
and conduct towards our slaves, that we are so constantly 
the theme of their invective. 

I ask pardon of the House for having occupied so much 
more time than I intended ; but I could not refrain from 
saying what I did in reply to the two gentlemen who pre - 
ceded me. I hope this bill will pass. The case is a clear 
one. Itis proven by the testimony accompaying the re- 
port of the Committee, that the slave was impressed into 
the service of the United States, by the order of the 
Commanding General, and whilst in that service he was 
disabled. ‘The extent of the injurv is also proven and 


| estimated, and the owner asks you to pay him the dama- 


ges done to his slave. It is admitted that ‘*slaves are 
property,” and the Constitution declares that a ‘* fair 
compensation” shall be given for all property taken for 
the public use. Can you refuse to pay D’Auterive for 
his property ? Lapneal to the justice and understanding 
of all who hear me. 

Mr. TAYLOR said he rose with reluctance, at this 
stage of the debate, to detain the House even for a mo 
ment, Atan earlier period, when the bill was in Cor- 
mittee of the Whole, and the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiane, [Mr. Gurier] was under con- 
sideration, he had endeavored to get the floor, for the 
purpose of expressing, somewhat at large, his objections 
tothat amendment. ‘These objections had been confirm- 
ed, rather than impaired, by subsequent reflections, He 
saw in the bill some claims of admitted justice, for which 
all were prepared to vote ; and one item, ofa character so 
objectionable, that, before he sat down, he should move 
a recommitment of the bill to the Committee of C ‘aims, 
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for the purpose of having it expunged. It was not his 
intention to enter upon an examination of the rights of 
master and slave in those States where that condition of 
society exists. The necessity of doing so was entirely 
superseded by the able and conclusive argument of his 
honorable friend and colleague (Mr. Barnanrp.}] The 
just and liberal views of that gentleman could not fail to 
recommend him to the distinguished regard of this House. 
However some gentlemen might dissent from the conclu- 
sions to which he had arrived, all must approve his high 
and manly tone of feeling towards our brethren of the 
slave-holding States. He was happy to be assured that 
in this he was not mistaken. ‘The assent {said Mr. T.] 
of more than one honorable member from the South, con- 
firms my remark. After what my colleague [said Mr. T.] 
has expressed so well, and in a temper so coincident with 
my own feelings, I should have foreborne to address you 
on this subject, were it not to notice a remark made, not 
only by one, but by almost every gentleman who has ad- 
vocated this claim. They have informed us that, in the 
slave-holding States, an opinion very generally is enter- 
tained, that a fanatical spirit exists in the non-slave-holding 
States, threatening improper interference between master 
and slave. If such an opinion be entertained, I assure 
you, Mr. Speaker, it is most unjust to the North. No 
such spirit now exists ; none such ever has existed in the 
non-slave-holding States I do not mean to say that an 
individual could not be found, of whom the remark might 
be made with truth. Particular individuals may be met 
with, in the South as well as in the North, whose opinions 
on this subject are of the most absurd and extravagant 
character. But what I say is, that no man, whose opin- 
ions are entitled to respect, either in this House or out of 
it, believes it to be within the competency of Congress 
to interfere, in the States of this Union, in any manner 
whatever, between master and slave. This subject is 
not within our jurisdiction, It belongs to the States, and 
tothem alone, to regulate this delicate and difficult mat- 
ter. Itwas so decided by the first Congress which as- 
sembled under this Constitution, and their decision, in re- 
gard to it, has been, and now is, the established doctrine 
of all well-informed men in this country. ‘The impor- 
tance that has been given to this subject, not only here, 
but elsewhere, will plead my justification for detaining 
the House a few moments, in referring to the history of 
that decision. 

On the 12th of February, 1790, a memorial from the 
Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Sla- 
very, was presented to the House, and read, praying that 
Congress might take such measures in their wisdom, 
as the powers with which they were invested would au- 
thorize, fer promoting the abolition of slavery, and dis- 
couraging every species of traffic in slaves. A ques- 
tion was made and discussed, whether the meinorial 
should be referred to the consideration of a Committee, 
and was decided in the affirmative by ayes and noes—43 
toll. Congress considered it a proper occasion to quiet 
any alarms which might be entertained by the South, and | 
to anounce to the whole country, in regari to this subject, | 
ils construction of the Constitution, then recently estab- | 
lished. The memorial was referred to a Committee, all | 
of whom, except Mr. Parker, of Virginia, were Northern 
men. ‘The other members were, Mr. Foster, of New 
Hampshire ; Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut ; Mr. Gerry, | 
of Massachusetts ; Mr. Lawrence, of New York; Mr. Si- | 
nickson, of New Jersey ; and Mr. Hartley, of Pennsylva- | 
ma. Other matters, in relation to the foreign slave-trade, 
had been referred to the same committee. The report 
made the Sth of March, had relation to both subjects. 
Permit me to read so much of it as regards the mat- 
= now under consideration. The Committee report- 
ed— 


“That, from the nature of the matters contained in 
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those memorials, they were induced to examine the 
powers vested in Congress under the present Constitu- 
tion, relating to the abolition of slavery, and are clearly 
of opinion—First, That the General Government is ex- 
pressly restrained from prohibiting the importation of 
such persons ‘as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, until the year 1808.’ Secondly, 
That Congress, by a fair construction of the Constitu- 
tion, are equally restrained from interfering in the eman- 
cipation of slaves, who already are, or who may, within 
the period mentioned, be imported into, or born within 
any of the said States. Thirdly, That Congress have 
no authority to interfere in the internal regulations of 
particular States, relative to the instruction of slaves in 
the principles of merality and religion; to their com- 
fortable clothing, accommodation, and subsistence ; to 
the regulation of their marriages, and the prevention of 
the viclation of the rights thereof, or to the separation 
of children from their parents; to a comfortable provi- 
sion in cases of sickness, age, or infirmity ; or to the 
scizure, transportation, or sale, of free negroes; but 
have the fullest confidence in the wisdom and humani- 
ty of the Legislatures of the several States, that they 
will revise their laws, from time to time, when necessary, 
and promote the objects mentioned in the memorials, 
and every other measure that may tend to the happi- 
ness of the slaves.” 

This report having been committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House, after many days discussion, was 
finally amended to read as follows : 

** That the migration or importation of such persons, 
as any of the States now existing sliall think proper to 
admit, cannot be prohibited by Congress, prior to the 
year 1808 ; that Congress have no authority to interfere 
in the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of 
them within any of the States, it remaining with the 
several States alone to provide any regulations therein 
which humanity and true policy may require.” 

Such, Mr. Speaker, then was, ever since has been, 
and now is, the judgment of Northern, as well as 
Southern men in regard to the powers of Congress 
on this interesting subject.* In adebate in this House, 
some years since, relating to the country West of the 
Mississippi, opinions in opposition to those contained in 
that report, were imputed to me, and those with whom ] 
acted. _ In behalf of them and myself the opinions im- 
puted were promptly and indignantly disavowed and 
disowned, and their monstrous absurdity and injusiice 
freely admitted. My efforts on that occasion (I fear jus- 
tice will never be done by my Southern brethren to the 
motives which influenced them) were directed to bene- 
fit the country West of the Mississippi, by applying to 
it the same glorious doctrines of the Ordinance of 1787, 
which, by the consent of Virginia, and on motion of a 
distinguished Virginian, had been applied to the country 
East of the Mississippi. And, although all for which 
we contended was not obtained, yet, the partial success 
which crowned vur exertions has ever been considered 
by me the most fortunate event with which my public 
life has been associated. Perhaps I owe an apology to 
the House for even this brief reference to that subject. 
I shoukl not have made it, had we not been warned, at 
an early period of the debate, not to make this another 
Missouri question. 

Mr. Speaker: Having disclaimed all right, on the part 
of Congress, to interfere in any manner concerning the 
condition of slaves In those States where slavery exists, I 
shall proceed, very briefly, to state the relation in which I 
consider them to stand towards this General Government. 
The Constitution every where speaks of them as per- 


*These reports by a solemn vote of the House, were recorded on 
its Journal, and will stand in all time as a disclaimer of the pre- 
tensions unjustly attributed to us.—Note dy Mr. T. 
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sons, and not as property; in taking the census they are 

enumerated as persons; three-fifihs of their number 

are represented on this floor as persons : for, if there be 

any principle at the foundation of the General Govern. | 
ment, it is this : that the representation is of persons, and 
not of property. Whoever heard of the flocks which | 
whiten the thousand hills of New England, or the ships | 
which crowd the busy port of New York, being repre- | 
sented in Congress? ‘True, as regarcs this Government, | 
they are persons without civil or political rights. They | 
owe to it neither allegiance nor defence. Congress | 
may make a soldier of every free man in the nation—| 
but the slave is beyond our jurisdiction. We cannot | 
touch him. And who will contend that a military offi- | 
cer of the United States, deriving all his authority from | 
Congress, can do that by arbitrary power which the 

President and both Houses of Congress cannot do by 

law? The defence cf this country rests securely on the | 
stout hearts and strong “arms of freemen. They are 
competent to its defence. Let not this honourable office 
be degraded by casting it upon slaves. Sir, the coc- 
trine which I maintain is sanctioned no less by consider- 
ations of safety to the South, than of justice to the 
North. In regard to the latter, we say, gentlemen, you 
come to us and claim political power in proportion to 
the number of your slaves, as natural and moral persons ; 
as human beings: we grant your request; we give to 
you for them, and on their account, in that character, 
twenty-four votes in this House, and an equal number in 
the election of a President of the United States. It is 
a great boon: it makes war or peace—it changes the | 
policy of the Government, and establishes that as mght 
which a majority of the freemen of the United States 
have voted to be wrong. We repeat, it is a great boon. 
But we admit it is the bargain.. The Constitution has 
so fixed it, and we seck not its violation. But, geatle- 
men, when with one breath you claim, and have con- 

ceded to you, these exalted privileges, in right of these 

persons as human beings, as men, do not, we pray you, 

if, on your own frontiers, and in your own defence, one | 
of them should happen to be employed in the military 

service, without our consent or approbation—do not 

come to us to demand money for his life, to claim pay- 

ment for his blood. You, sir, sit in that chair because 

he is considered a man, and is enumerated as such under 
the Constitution and laws of the country. Do not de-| 
grade him to the condition of a brute. Do not ask mo- 

ney for him, when we ask none, as parents and masters, 

for the loss of children and apprentices. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I beg Southern gentlemen to con. 
sider of the security they are surrendering in this thrift- 
less contest to squeeze a few dollars from the National 
Treasury. They all agree, that, if the slave in question 
was in the public service, by virtue of a contract with 
his master, this claim is unjust. It is supported only 
on the ground that the commanding officer had a right, 
and that the circumstances of the case justified his ex- 
ercising it, to take him from his master, and against his 
will, and apply him to military purposes. If the right! 
exist, it must necessarily be exercised at the discre- 
tion of the commanding officer. If he may impress a 
slave, and put him to fatigue duty in the trenches, he 
also, at his discretion, may put him in the ranks, and 
place arms in his hands to defend the fortress. If he 
may impress: fifty slaves, fora weck, what is there to 
prevent him from impressing five thousand for three 
months? J speak not of the power of States in time of 
war, touse these people for their own defence. That 
isa matter for their own consideration, of which they | 
are competent to judge—I am not. But if a military of- 
ficer of the United States has so far forgotten his duty as 
to impress slaves into the service, so far as my vote goes 
he shall stand responsible for his own act to the party 
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aggrieved, asa wrong-doer. I will not sanction a prac. 
tice fraught with such fatal consequences to the peace 
of the Union, and the security of the Southern S:ates. 

But we have been told this Government has recognis- 
ed slaves as property, by claiming and receiving com. 
pensation from Great Britain for the benefit of our citi- 
zens, whose slaves were illegally carried away by the 
naval and military officers during the late war. To the 
argument drawn from this fact, I reply, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares, ‘* no State shall enter 
into any treaty:” and again, ‘no State, without the con- 
sent of Congress, shall enter into any agreement or 
compact with a Foreign Power.” ‘The power ot 
claiming compensation for these injuries being taken 
from the States, and confided to the General Govern. 
ment, it became its duty to do for their citizens what 
the States themselves would have done had not the 
power been taken from them. This Government claims 
no benefit to itself from the treaty or the compensation 
growing out of it. It stands in the relation of trustee 
merely for the persons injured, and for whose benefit 


alone compensation has been received. 


The gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Dorsey] and, 
indeed, many others, in the course of the debate, have 
founded an argument in support of this claim, on the 
mistaken hypothesis that slaves are liable to taxation as 
property by the government of the United States, 
‘They may be enumerated, and three fifths of their num- 
ber included as persons ina general capitation tax, be- 
cause in that proportion they are represented as persons 
on this floor. ‘The same remark may be made in regard 
to direct taxes. These are apportioned among the 
States, not according to wealth, but population. States 
are taxed because their People are represented, and in 
the ratio of that representation. The argument that 
leals to the conclusion that slaves are considered pro- 
perty by the Government of the United States, because 
three-filths of their number are estimated in the appor- 
tionment of direct taxes, will prove yet more conclusive. 
ly, that all free citizens are considered property, be- 
cause five-fifths, or the whole of their number, are chus 
estimated for the same purpose. ‘To such absurdities 
do the arguments of gentlemen lead, when they forsake 
the plain common sense interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, to indulge in metaphysical speculations. The 
most cursory reader of the Constitution cannot fail to 
observe with what caution its framers avoided the use of 
the words “slave ” and “slavery.” Every form of peri- 
phrasis was resorted to for that purpose. ‘Their delica- 
cy on this subject is worthy of imitation. Let not gen- 
tlemen, after a lapse of thirteen years, during all which 
time every similar claim has been disallowed and reject- 
ed; let them not now press upon us the establishment 
of new principles, as odious to us as they will prove in 
operatian injurious to themselves. 

For the purpose of enabling the Committee of Claims 
to amend the bill by expunging the clause which was 
inserted on motion of the gentleman from Louisiana, I 
move to recommit it to that committee. 

Mr. BATES, of Mass. said, he did not rise to go into 
a discussion of the question before the House, but 
merely to state the principles upon which he gave his 
vote against the amendment to the bill, and upon which 
he should give his vote against the bill itself, in its pre- 
sent form. And I am desirous of doing this, he remark- 
ed, because my own mind has changed during the pro- 
gress of the discussion, and because I differ in opinion 
upon this question from some of my colleagues. With 
out attempting to trace to an impatient House, the pro 
cess by which I have arrived at my results, or to state 
the authorities which the records of the House furnish, 
by which I can support one of them, the most material 
to the case in hand, I will barely state the results them- 
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selves. My first position is: That, if a slave enter the therefore, for a recommitment of the bill, that the item 
service of the United States, whether as a soldier or | in relation to the slave may be stricken out. 

servant, fora day or year, with the consent of his master; Mr. OAKLEY supported the views which had been 
the ordinary Wages of the service cover the risk; the | given by Mr. Barss. 

master becomes the insurer, and if the slave be killed| He was answered by Mr. DRAYTON and Mr. LIV- 
or injured, the loss is the master’s loss. I do not agree | INGSTON, who commented on the testimony, and in- 
with the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Bagxaxp! to | sisted that it contained full proof of the impressment. 
whom I listened, in the main, with the most unqualified | Mr. McDUFFIE said a few words in support of the 
delight, that the consent of the slave is at all material. | dill, contending that, even if the slave had been taken on 
But if so, the consent of the master and the service of the | agreement, no price had been stipulated, and it was for 
slave being proved, in the absence of any proof to the | Congress to fix the compensation. ? 

contrary, the consent of the slave is to be presumed. But| Mr. WILLIAMS referred to former decisions of the 
I concede that the master may put the life of his slave | House, who had twice deliberately rejected amend- 
in jeopardy, without his consent. Not wantonly. But, | ments proposing to make compensation for slaves lost 
if D’Auterive’s house had been on fire, might he not | or injured in the public service. : 

have compelled his slave to aid in extinguishing the | The question was then put on the recommitment of 
flames? If his children had been assailed by a wild beast | the bill tothe Committee of Claims, and decided in the 
from the forest, or a monster from the lake or fen, might | affirmative—Ayes, 82, Noes 79. 


he not have compelled a reluctant slave to aid in rescu- So the bill was recommitted. 
ing them? If the quiet of his plantation had been dis- 
turbed by the war-whoop of the savage, might he not 








have awakened and compelled his slaves to aid in the Fripar, Fenrvarr 8, 1828, 

common defence e And if so, when attacked by a com- MILITIA COURTS MARTIAL. 

mon enemy, he might, without doubt, have compelled ; P 

his slaves to arm, and to fight in the common cause.| The following resolution moved by Mr. SLOANE, yes- 
Therefore, I think the master may, and if he do consent | terday, was taken up and read : 


to the service, that the wages cover the risk. Again: 
If the master do not consent, and the slave be impressed 
without a necessity sufficiently urgent in our view to ex- 


«« Resolved, That the Secretary of War be instructed 

to furnish this House with copies of all letters and corres- 
pondence between the Secretary of War and General 

cuse the act, I will leave the party injured to his réme-| Jackson, from the commencement of the Creek war, un- 
dy against the party injuring, as in any other case of} til the Ist March, 1815, on the subject of the draft, ser- 
trespass. But, on the contrary, if the slave be, in fact, | vice, and discharge, of the several corps of Tennessee 
impressed, L mean cverced into the service, without the | Milltia.” 
consent of his master, and there be an urgent necessity for Mr. SLOANE, referring to a statement made yesterday 
it, growing out of the exigencies of war, as that we shall by Mr. Hamittox, Chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
now say in review, that, in the same situation, we would | tary Affairs, that the committee would shortly report on 
have done the same thing; then I will indemnify the | the communication from the War Department, (in rela- 
owner, because [ will interpose and protect the impress-| tion tothe six militiamen) said, that he wished the cor- 
ing officer, and will dodirectly without the intervention | respondence referred to in the resulution might go to that 
of asuit at law against the officer, what I should feel in| committee, and be considered, with the others, before 
honor bound to do, atter a judgment and an execution | the report was made. 
against him. Such a case of necessity may exist; it may Mr. WICKLIFFE called for the reading of the former 
have existed at New Orleans. 


resolution, calling for documents on this subject, and it 
Now, what is the evidence here ? An impressment is | was read accordingly. 


not to be presumed, for all agree that it is against the | Mr. HAMILTON called for the reading of Mr. Stoarr’s 
law. There is no proofofimpressment here. The evi-| resolution ; and it having been again read, 

dence is the other way; it is of consent, not impress- It was agreed to by the House, nem. con. 

ment. This slave, Warwick, the Syndic says, was “ put Mr. WRIGHT, of New-York, who had been appoint- 
in requisition,” with many others, in obedience toan or- | ed by the Chair, as one of the Select Committee on the 
der from General Jackson to the Mayor of New Orleans, | inquiry on the subject of retrenchment, requested of the 
and from the Mayor to the subordinate city Magistrates. | House to be excused from serving on that Committee, 
Putting in requisition is said to mean impressment. ‘This | and stated, as his reasons for making the request, that his 
is all the evidence there is to establish the fact of im- | late duties as a member of the Committee on Manufac- 
pressment. Now, I say, that every lawful call by a Go- | tures had been very laborious, and had detained him 
vernor of a State for troops is a putting in requisition of | from his seat for a long space of time, in consequence of 
those troops. But, I do not rely upon this; nor upon | which, he had not had time to attend to the private ap- 
the receipt given by the Syndic to D’Auterive for this plications from his constituents, or to his correspondence 
slave, which looks very much like consent, like con-| with them. The subject which formed the stated busi- 
tract ; but I say, that precisely the same phrase is used | ness of that committee, was, ina great measure, new to 
by two witnesses, Amena and Doricourt, in relation to | him; and to obtain even a tolerable degree of acquain- 
the cart. They swear the cart was put in requisition. | tance with its details, consumed all the leisure time 
Major Morgan, by whom the cart was put in requisition, | which was left after his public duty was over. Were he 
if at all, swears ‘that he gave D’Auterive permission | placed in different circumstances, he should esteem the 
that it might remain in the service of the army, negativ- | appointment he had received as a compliment of no small 
ing the suggestion in relation to the cart, that putting in | value ; but it would be doing deep injustice to himself, 


requisition means impressment. What is the evidence, | and to the duties already assigned to him, should he ac- 
then, that it does, in relation to the slave? There is none. 


cepta situation which he could not fill with propriety. 
It isa case of doubt at least ; and, until that doubt is re- | He, therefore, asked it as a personal favor that he might 
moved, I shall say the slave was in the service with | be excused from serving on the Committee of Inquiry. 
0’ Auterive’s consent, and at his risk. He receives, for The question being put, Mr. Wnieut was excused, 
the use of his cart one month and one week, $95. He 


r and, on motion of Mr. HAMILTON, it was ordered that 
losesupon the slave, wins upon the cart: I shall vote, | another member be appointed in his place. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

The bill “ concerning the Washington City College in 
the District of Columbia,” was taken up in Committee of 
the Whole, Mr. Lyeaam in the Chair. [This bill pro- 
poses , give to the College the power of conferring de- 

es. 

Mr. BURGES wished further information, before he 
could consent to pass this bill. The individual at the 
head of it was unknown to him, and the institution had 
not been incorporated. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, explained the circumstances. 
The individual presiding was of good character and res- 
peciable literary standing. He had set up this Institu- 
tion by his own enterprise, and had already obtained 
more than one hundred students. He had not asked for 
incorporation, but only for the power to confer the usual 
literary degrees, for want of which, the students, after 
having matured themselves in their course, would be 
obliged to enter some other College in order to obtain a 
diploma. 

Mr. BARTLETT urged a legal objection to the bill. It 
spoke of the President and Dirgctors of Washington Col- 
lege, but no names were specified, nor was any such In 
stitution known to the law, not having been incorporated. 
If the bill should pass, any persons who chose might 
claim the benefit, on assuming the same title. 

Mr. BURGES reprobated the idea of giving to one in- 
dividual the literary power which, both in Europe and in 
this country, was claimed only by a faculty of learned 
men The gentleman had been spoken of as modest, 
but really such a request evinced any thing but modesty. 
It savored of an arrogance which seldom dwelt with great 
learning and talent. If the gentleman wished ireality 
to found a College, let him come forward with his friends 
and seek a regular incorporation. 

Mr. WEEMS said, that, under no circumstances in life, 
would he ever consent that an innocent unoffending man 
should be injured as Mr. Keily was by the remarks of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. If there was any irregu- 
larity in the proposition now defore the House—any thing 
the least reprehensible, he felt ita duty he owed to Mr. 
Keily—nay, sir, (said Mr. W.) a duty 1 owe to myself 
and the committee who reported this bill, of which Lam 
an humble member, to take all such reproach upon my- 
self, rather than suffer an innocent unoffending individual 
to be thus censured. Mr. Keily asked nothing, wants 
nothing unreasonable. He wishes to be empowered, by 
this Congress, to confer the usual literary degree on such 
students as should, from time to time, be found deserving, 
without their parents being obliged to incur the unne- 
cessary expense of sending them elsewhere for that pur- 
pose. He was not a legislator, and therefore presumed 
not to dictate the mode. He left that allogether with 
the Committee, and the present bill is the result of their 
deliberation, not Mr. Keily’s—and, as one of that Com- 
mittee, I,with the other gentlemen, (said Mr. W) thought, 
as we still do, the mode adupted all sufficient. As, how- 
ever, objections are started, I will not say ill-naturedly, 
and I wish to remove every obstacle to this very commen. 
dable desire, and to obtain it hereafter without opposi- 
tion, by having it introduced, as suggested, by a regular 
incorporation, I move you, sir, to recommit the bill. 

The bill was recommitted, and the House adjourned 
to Monday. 
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Mr. HAMILTON moved to print the report, together 
with the documents. 

Mr. DORSEY rose to ask a single question. In the 
correspondence between Major General Pinckney and 
Governor Blount, was there any order for calling out the 
militia in 1814? 

Mr. HAMILTON replied there was no such. 

Mr. STORRS wished to divide the question. The do- 
cuments had already been ordered to be printed. It was 
quite unnecessary to order them to be reprinted. The 
documents had been ordered to be printed so far back as 
the 3Qth of January. 

Mr. HAMILTON said the motion was not capable of 
division. He had not asked for the printing of the do- 
cuments a second time. 

The SPEAKER suggested to Mr. Hamunton the pro. 
priety of reducing his motion to writing. 

Mr. HAMILTON then offered the following resolu. 
tion : 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, made to this House, on certain documents com- 
municated by the Department of War, touching the pro- 
ceedings of a Court Martial which convened at Mobile 
on the 5th December, 1814, and a correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary of War and Governor Blount, re- 
specting certain drafts of the militia of the State of Ten- 
nessee, be printed with said documents, which have been 
previously ordered to be printed by this House. 

Mr. STORRS moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing ‘out the words “with said documents, Which have 
been previously ordered to be printed by the House.” 
These documents have already been ordered to be print- 
ed, and would, he presumed, in obedience to that order, 
be immediately laid on our tables. 

Mr. HAMILTON would inquire, as a matter of prac- 
tice, whether, if the amendment were adopted, it would 
not prevent the report from being prefixed to the docu- 
ments, and, in that case, he put it to the candor of the 
gentleman from New York, whether such a modification 
ought to prevail. 

Mr. STORRS said it would have been much more ac. 
cording to practice, if the documents had been printed 
before, in order that the members of the House might 
have had an opportunity to examine them while the com- 
mittee were engaged in the same examination. Ile beg- 
ged to say that he did dissent from some of the conclu- 
sions to whieh the committee had arrived. As the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed for the use of the 
House, they ought to be so printed. Such was his con- 
clusion. It had been the course pursued on former oc 
casions. He could point to several very important sub- 
jects where the papers had been printed, and laid on the 
table for the information of the House. Such was the 
course in the debate which grew out of the Seminole 
war. That came before the House in a report separate 
from the documents. ‘There was not an instance of an 
opposite course of practice, or if there was, he did not 
know it. He recollected no such instance ; but if there 
had been any, he would be glad if any gentleman would 
state it, in which documents were printed in the manner 
presented by thepresent resolution. 

The SPEAKER stated, that if the documents were 
printed under the existing order, the report would: not 
be printed with them. 

Mr. STORRS said, that as to the Georgia documents, 
they were printed after the session of Congress had ter- 


| minated. 


| 


| Mr. HAMILTON said that he did not desire to detain 

the House from acting on the question, and, therefore, in 
| his remarks in reply to the gentleman from New York, 
he should be very brief. He understood the original mo 


tion of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wickirrs} 


when the documents came in from the War Department, 
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that they should be referred to the Committee on Military 


Affairs, and be printed. He thought, under this order, 
it was competent for the committee to determine whe- 
ther, under the reference, they would consider the docu- 
ments, either before or afier they were printed, and if 
the order of the House was satisfied by the printing of 
the documents, that it was a question exclusively of con- 
venience with the committee, when such considerations 
should be made. He did not think that the printer was 
entitled to any priority as to the possession of the docu- 
ments. Mr. H_ said that the argucent of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Storrs} went to prove, he thought, 
conclusively, that the report, in its publication, ought 
not {o be separated from the documents. If there were 
any errors in the report. which the documents would cor- 
rect, they would, by this arrangement, be in a tangible 
shape to furnish such correction, But he would not con- 
ceal a fact which the report discloses, that from the clas- 
sification of the letters in the correspondence between 
Governor Blount and the Secretary of War, the natural 
priority of the dates of the respective letters had not 
been preserved; that the letters had been numbered 
by the Department in such a manner that that which 
ought to have been first, was sixth, in the series.— 
This letter might well be called the leading communica. 
tion in the correspondence 3 and, what was very material, 
would show the circumstances under which the Secretary 


of War had written his letter of the 3d of January, 1814. | 


It was to prevent any misapprehension growing out of a 
confusion of dates, that the committee had arranged the 
correspondence in a series prescribed by the natural or- 
der of time itself. If this order will subserve the pur- 
poses of truth and justice, he presumed that no man on 
that floor would be opposed to it, as he could not believe 
there was one who did desire that truth and justice 
should be perverted. 

Mr. DRAYTON moved to amend tl i 
adding these words : eee 

“* And that the documents heretofore ordered to be 
printed, shall, when printed, be appended to said report, 
in the order in which they have been arranged by the 
committee.” 

Mr. HAMILTON accepted the amendment as a modi- 
fication of the resolution. 

Mr. BURGES said, that, by way of apology that the 
order of the House had not Bote canighed Ag it had 
been said that it was one of the high privileges of Con- 
gress, to say when and how documents are to be printed. 
He denied that. He denied that when the House had 
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lbeen precluded from giving any opinion. It was then 
the wish of the gentlemen that the facts should gv forth 
to the people without any commentary. Now, the same 
gentlemen seem to fear lest the people should have the 
facts without a commentary. It is intended to insinuate 
that the people have so little knowledge that they would 
not be able to understand the documents if they were 
presented to them by themselves. He was astonished to 
hear such a doctrine asserted. He did not know with 
what kind of people the gentleman from South Carolina 
was acquainted ; but those of the people with whom he 
was himself acquainted, he could assure the gentleman, 
want no glossary nor commentary to serve as a guide to 
their understandings. This mode of accompanying the 
documents with a glossary might have a very different 
effect from keeping the people from committing errors 
of opinion. 

He asked what friend there was of Gen’l Jackson who 
would come forward and say that the naked truth shall 
not go forth until his friends had prepared a commentary 
to accompany it? He was astonished that any gentleman 
could advance the doctrine here, that papers must, of 
necessity, go to the world with a commentary and argu- 
ment to teach his fellow-citizens how to understand the 
record. He prayed that members of the House, who 
who had been nearly a fortnight waiting for these papers 
|to be printed might have the privilege of having these 
documents before them. He admitted that the argument 
| of the committee was ingenious— 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, that it was not in order to discuss the merits of 
| the report on a question to print. 
| Mr. BURGES said, he was not about to go into the 
| merits. He would say the report had no merits. He 
| wished to have the testimony without the commentary ; 
| and he prayed that the order already made by the House 
| should be complied with. 
| The SPEAKER stated, that when the order of the 
| House was made to refer the documents and print them, 
jhe had submitted the papers to the Chairman of the 
Committee, a course which he thought perfectly proper. 
Mr. DRAYTON referred to the course pursued at the 
last session, as to the documents connected with the dis- 
| pute between the U. Statesand the State of Georgia. A 
| motion was then made, by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, that all the documents should be appended to the 
‘report of the committee, and they were so ap ended. 
| The committee, of which he was a member, had, in the 
| course of their investigation, found it necessary to exam- 


| 


said certain papers arc to be printed, a committee, or a | ine a mass of documents, some of which were only to be 
ae of a committee, may put them in their pockets, | obtained from the Indian Department, and all these were 
ene prevent them from being printed. If such a doctrine | appended to their report. There was nothing novel, 
ther to prevail, a committee might put documents in | therefore, in this proposition. Similar cases have been 
leir pockets, and keep them there until the end of the before the House ; and the course pursued in relation to 
session. The mode of printing had been indicated by | them, is such as is now suggested with respect to these 

= order of the House. This is not merely a conflict | documents. 
ng the privileges of a committee and of the printer.| Mr. POLK said, that the motion made by the gentle- 
; at = the printer to do with it beyond putting it into | man from New York, seemed to him to be one, not only 
Pe, : at which was before the House is chirography ? of an unusual, but of an extraordinary character. The 
; hy t = should it be stated that this is a conflict be- | gentleman proposes to separate the report of the Sommit- 
With; . . privileges of a committee and the printer? | tee on Military Affairs, from the documents on which that 
. : all due deference, the House had a right to examine | report is founded. Both the gentleman from New York, 
ted dad oe = the same time as the committee. He and the gentleman from Rhode Island, insist that this re- 
aa - th hy the committee had claimed the privilege | port, and these documents, shall be detached from each 
Sear leir opinions, when they were not asked for. other, and that when printed, the one shall not be append- 
the a elma were ordered to be printed, it was not | ed to the other; but that they shall be separated, and 
sank = way to retain them from the clerk, so that he be printed separately. He would ask, why these docu- 
hene 4 eae no opportunity—should not be able to send | ments were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs ? 
' the ™ A . poeta they had been uniformly sent | For what purpose was this reference made? Certainly 
f - cl , and from him to the printer. It was now | that the committee should report to the House, the facts 
Stee y clear that it was the object of the committee | in a succinct form. These documents were voluminous, 
- ne — should not have the documents without a | and it would be laborious, if not impracticable, for gentle- 
B sat ea them. The Secretary of War had ' men here,or for the public, to examine them individually, 

Tou. Patel 
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in detail, constituting, as they do, a compound mass of 
papers. They were referred then, for what? That the 
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same order of the House then disposed of the whole. 
What is the care here? The House has ordered the 
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Committee might lay before the House the facts, and the | printing a fortnight ago: and he seeesene war oars to 


facts alone, in a succinct form, and not for the pur-| show any casein which, when such order 


been made, 


pose, as had been insinuated, by the gentleman from | it had been prevented from going into effect by the in- 
Rhode Island, of accompanying them with a glossary or | tervention either of Clerk or committee. The printing 


commentary. 


The SPEAKER here announced that the hour appro- | lay has arisen from the circumstance of 


priated by the rule,to motions and resolutions, had expired. 

Mr. HAMILTON then moved to postpone the orders 
of the day, for the purpose of proceeding on the resolu- 
tion—ayes 104. 

Mr. POLK then resumed. So far as he was concern- 
ed, his only object had been, since the gentleman from 
Ohio had made the call for these documents, to procure 
the whole of the facts, that they might go to the public. 
He could not conceive why the report of the Committee, 
made on the very matter referred to them, should be 
separated from the. evidence on which that report was 
founded. He repelled the insinuation made by the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island, that there was any desire or 
intention to give to the people a glossary to the docu- 
ments, or a commentary upon them, to justify the distin- 
guished individual to whom they relate. He might ask, 
if he were disposed to recriminate, (which he would not 
do,) why this great sensitiveness, this desire to separate 
from the documents a report (not a commentary—not a 
glossary,) of one of the Standing Committees of the 
House? The people ought to have laid before them a 
concise summary, so that they might see the whole sub- 
ject at one view, and not be presented with a voluminous, 
confused mass of documents, deranged as to dates, and 
difficult to be comprehended. This willbe effected by 
the report, The documents will be appended to it, and 
can be examined by every individual for himself. The 
report did not alter or change the documents ina single 
letter, but simply summed up the facts together, with 
due reference to dates, so as to enable every man, with 
more facility, and less labor, to understand them. As to 
precedents he apprehended that many cases could be 
cited. Indeed he considered it the usual and proper 
course. The case of the Georgia question, as it had 
been called, had already been cited. He would cite the 
case of the Vice President, which was before the House, 
at the last session of Congress. In that case the docu- 
ments were appended to the report of the Committee, 
and they were printed together. Where, then, was the 
objection to the adoption of a similar course, in this in- 
stance? If it was intended to send forth the information 
to the people, in a clear view, and not to cloud and ob- 


of documents had frequently been delayed, but that de- 
the printer being 
previously enga in executing the previous orders of 
the House. When these documents came from the De- 
partment, and the House ordered the printing, gentle- 
men were very anxious that no opinion of the Secretary 
of War neank be obtained. They ther wanted the facts 
only, without any comments ; and the resolution was so 
framed, that nothing but matter of fact was asked for. 
They said that no legislation could grow out of the resolu- 
tion; they were willing to have the facts, but they would 
have the facts only; the facts, the whole facts, and nothing 
but the facts are here; and he would ask gentleman if they 
were not willing that these facts sh gotothe work 
without commentary. After stating that all they wanted 
were the facts, and now that the facts are here, it is 
deemed improper and inexpedient that they should go to 
the people without commentary. He saw nothing in the 
analogies which had been quoted and relied on to justify 
this departure from the practice of the House. . 
Mr. WEEMS said, this seemed to him, to use the mild- 
est term possible, the most extraordinary opposition he 
had ever yet witnessed ; an opposition to what certainly 
ceneeene to him, a very common, every day proposition. 
What is it, Sir? Nothing more than a simple proposition 
to print a report of an honorable standing committee of 
this House, together with the documents that had been 
previously referred by the House to that committee, and 
upon which that report was predicated, and so arranged 
as to dates, as to render them easily and readily to be utt- 
derstood, by all who may read them. And is it not, Sir, 
the universal usage of this House to refer every subject 
introduced here, to that particular committee, which has 
charge of such matter, or to a special committee, whose 
report, with the documents and vouchers, &c. when of 
sufficient importance, are ordered to be printed? Anc 
why, Sir? That the House may, thereafter, be enabled 
to take up the subjett, and at once act upon it, as we do 
nine times out of ten, without mu‘ch further inquiry ; de- 
pending, as we are compelled, by way of getting through 
the business of Congress, upon the wisdom, justice, and 
impartiality of our committees. Sir, when the resolution, 
calling for the papers, and orders &c. preparatory to the 
investigation of this great matter, was first intreduced, I 









scure it, by transposing dates, and the voluminous nature | had the honor of taking a part in the then debate. I well 
of the documents themselves, he could not see why this | recollect to have tendered the honorable mover of the 
objection was made, which, he would repeat, appeared to | resolution, from Ohio, [Mr. Suoanx] my thanks, for hav- 


him, in every light, to be most extraordinary. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said it had been remarked by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, that there was a strong 
analogy between this case and the Georgia report. It 
would be recollected, by those gentlemen who were then 
here, that the documents relative to that affair were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. A few mornings afterwards, a resolution 
was offered relative to the expediency of purchasing the 
lands of the Creek Indians, which was referred to the same 
Committee. A communication fromthe President on the 
subject of this controversy was received, and a motion 
was made to refer that to the same Committee. It did 
not, however, take that course, but went toa Select 
Committee. The order of the House to print the docu- 
ments was then carried into effect. The Committee sent 
to the War Department for documents, but there 
was no order for publishing them when they were obtain- 
ed. Such was the factin the other case. There was 
no order to print until the report was made; and the | 


| ing introduced the subject. I disagregd witfesome of my 
friends, and voted against stopping the in@tiry, for rea- 
sons then assigned, viz : That the nation wanted informa- 
tion on the subject ; that I wanted myself all that could 

| be come at ; being well convineed, from what I know of 

that great and good man, (Gen. Andrew Jackson, ) whom 

it was intended to affect, that he would come out, like fine 

gold, seven times refined—more pure, the oftener his con- 
duct or patriotism should be scrutinized. 

Sir, it seems I was not mistaken ; the report, when test- 
ed by the evidence produced by his enemies, and now 
asked to be published with the report, proves that I was 

not mistaken. And why, let me ask, isan attempt now 





made to withhold the proof? Is it just ? Is it fair? Is it 
honorable ? 

But it is pretended that as the order for printing the 
documents passed some days before the report was made, 
they ought not now to be printed together ! Sir, the or- 
ders to refer the documents to the Committee on Milita- 
ry Affairs, and to be printed, were simultaneous, as the 
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journal of that day’s proceedings will show to the nation. 
The committee, hesate, a right to take them from 
the Clerk’s desk, and at once, as they have done, enter 
upon the examination. The importance of the subject, 
certainly merited it, and the committee deserve the 
commendation of this House, as they will still more cer- 
tainly receive it from the people, for having so soon, and 
so justly relieved their suspense. Iam unwilling, Sir, 
to judge harshly at any time ; neither will I; but surely 
there must be a snake in the grass here, a viper some- 
where. But it will not all do, Sir; the good sense of the 
people will enable them to see clearly what is attempted 
to be concealed ; they are honest themselves, and will, 
in their strength, award what is just to every one ; and 
when the day of requital shall arrive, those who would 
selfishly deceive them, whether here or elsewhere, will 
discover, if for the first time, that honesty would have 
been the best policy. Sir, this opposition is attempted 
to be justified, by a fear of impugning the honorable Se- 
cretary of War, should the documents be published, ac- 
cording to the collocation of placing of them, (as to the 
dates, ) as referred to by the report : that is, to have the 
letters, &c. printed, agreeably to their dates, to follow 
after; and as they really are in answer to each other, there- 
by rendered clear and easy to be understood, by every 
one who reads them. And should it not be so ? How can 
this possibly be considered an objection, at least of any 
merited force ? Sir, I have as high a respect for the hon- 
oable Secretary of War, as any member of this Howe 
ought to have, and would be one of the last men in it, to 
injure him or any one else, in character or feeling ; but 
1 must be allowed to be equally interested to see justice 
done to others. If, then, some of the clerks in his De- 
partment, who have no doubt been ordered to transcribe 
those letters, have done so as they actually (perhaps) 
stand recorded in letter books; first, the letters (all of 
them) from the Department to the several individuals, 
and next the letters from the individuals to the Depart- 
ment—I say, Sir, said Mr. W., if those letters have been 
so transcribe.l, and addressed by the honorable Secretary 

































examination—I mean that sort of examination that would 
cause him to see the difficulties it might create in coming 
at the proper understanding of the subject—at least 





pugn him, for the House to correct that evil, or order it 
so done, only by a transposition of the letters, as to 
dates, for the proper understanding of them in the print- 
ing? Surely not, Sir. {t is not expected that the head 







through all such drudgery. He must trust a great deal 
to old and well tried, and, as he believes, faithful officers; 
and much, very much, must pass through his hands, 
without his being able to read the one-tenth. Here, then, 
there need be no opposition. But, were it otherwise, Sir, 
are we to blast, or rather to see attempts made by others 
to blast one individual, and that for ever, and unjustly, 
rather than mortify another in a small matter indeed, com- 
paratively ? Surely not, Sir. Justice is due, rigid, strict jus- 
tice to every man. Surely, then, we shall not be found to 
deny it to Jackson, who has done so much for his coun- 
try. Ido therefore hope, Sir, the resolution of the hon- 
orable gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. HamiiTon] 
to print the report and the documents together, may, and 
will pass ; unless indeed, Sir, it would produce unanimity 
to order 6000, copies of each to be printed, and laid on 
our tables, at the same time. We could then, ourselves, 
tack them together, or not, as we pleased; and if it would 
bein order, I would now make that motion, But I presume 
it is not. 


_ The SPEAKER said such a motion would be not now 
in order. 


Mr. INGHAM said, he would not look into any prece- 
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to the honorable Speaker of this House, perhaps without 


with the greatest part of our community, will it, can it im- 


of a Department can have time to spare, sufficient to get 
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dents in the practice of the House for his guts on the 
present question. If he did so, he could find e 

his justification, but there was something in this case suf- 
ficient to make a precedent, which he would presently 
show. It should be observed, that these documents were 
laid before the House ten days 
Committee on Military Affairs, , 
ed. They could not be in the hands of the committee 
and of the printer at the same time, and the only ques- 
tion was, whether the committee or the printer should 
first have the papers. There could be little difficulty in 
deciding which 4 

its own responsible committee, or the printer. Does 
not the House well know, that its documents are not 
printed in the order of time in which they are sent to the 
printer? The printers often exercise their own discre- 
tion on this subject , and many documents are not print- 
ed for several weeks after others subsequently ordered. 
Now, it is very remarkable, that so much sensibility 
should be excited by the circumstance of a Standing Com- 
mittee of the House retaining in their hands, for a few 
days, a voluminous document, when the printer exercises 
the privilege of doing the same thing at his pleasure. 
But there is something more in this case, which Mr. I. 
said, he rose to refute. The committee have informed us 


enough for 


; referred to the 
ordered to be print- 


the House ought most to depend upon, 


in their report, that the corres 


ndence as arranged 
when it came to the House, is 


culated to mislead the 


public mind; that a letter which speaks of a three months’ 
draft from the order in which it has been placed, would 
seem to refer to the draft of Pipkin’s regiment, to which it 
has no relation. D 
the Chairman of the Military Committee, was to print this 
correspondence in its proper and natural order ; the pro- 


Mr. L. said, the object of the motion of 


position was so reasonable and just, that he could not im- 
agine an objection to it. It has been ascertained, that this 
correspondence has been shuffied up and so deranged as 
to give an improper coloring to the transaction. Will this 
House sanction such a procedure ? The amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Storns,) 
will, if adopted, leave the correspondence to be publish- 
ed as it came to us, thus shuffied up at the War Depart- 
ment. Mr. [. said he could not believe that the Head of 
that Department had done it : but it had been done by 
some body, perhaps some underworker, but no matter by 
whom ; it is due to ourselves and to truth, to place the 
documents in their proper order before the public. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would reject the 
amendment, and that, whatever may have been the ob- 
ject of this derangement of the documents, we would not 
lend our aid to their transaction, and whatever may have 
been the practice heretofore, in relation to printing, this 
case contained within itself a full justification for making 
the special order proposed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. WHIPPLE spoke to order. What evidence was 
there before the House, that the cards had been stocked. 

The SPEAKER said that the gentleman from New 
Hampsbire had misunderstood the gentleman from Penn- 
vania, and that the latter was in order. 

Mr. WHIPPLE said there was no evidence before the 
House that those documents had been shuffled up by any 
person, either in the House, or out of it ; the documents 
not oe in the possession of the House to enable it to 


decide if the fact was so or not. The matter is not be- 


fore the House. 

Mr. INGHAM (being _—e in order by the 
Speaker) said he had but little more to say. If the gen- 
tleman had attended to the reading of the report, he 
would have seen that the matter was brought regularly 
under the notice of the House, in that report. 

Mr. WHIPPLE said he should vote for the amend- 
ment. He had no feeling onthe subject. He had no 
idea of prejudicing the cause of the individual to whom 
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the documents relate ; or in any other manner to blind 
the People, or mislead the House. The documents had 
been received into the House. They had been ordered 
to be printed ; and had been referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. That committee had gone through 
the documents, and had made their report, which had 
been laid on the table ; and the motion now is, to print 
the report and documents together. He knew not whe- 
ther it was the intention of any gentleman to found le- 
gislative proccedings on this report. But he would not 
agree to a course which placed the House before the 
People as approving of the report. He wished to have 
all the facts without the report ; he wished them to go 
to the world, before the gloss shall be put on them by 
the committee. He would not accuse the committee of 
any thing improper ; but the documents from the com- 
mittee had been handed up in detail during a discussion. 

Mr. HAMILTON denied that the documents had been 
handed up from the committee. 

Mr. WHIPPLE said it might have been all a deceptio 
visus; but he had imagined that he saw a handling of papers. 
He knew not but that the committee and its Chairman 
had acted highly honorable and proper ; but he wished 
to have the documents before him. He should wish to 
amend the report; and he was desirous that it should 
not be sent out to the world before that motion was 
made. He hoped the order to print would remain as it 
now stands ;~and that the report would be brought in, and 
not scattered over the country before either the House 
or amember could have an opportunity of judging if it 
be right or wrong. He did not wish to practise any 
thing like deception on the People. 

Mr. BARTLETT said he rose to make a motion, which 
he would preface with a suggestion, such as he hoped 
would be acceptable to the genileman from South Caro- 
lina, and those who acted with him. He regretted that, 
on a mere motion for printing, any gentleman should deal 
in epithets disrespectful certainly to some persons out of 
the House, and as disrespectful to’ ourselves. His only 
wish was, that the whole of the facts should be fairly 
presented to the People. He was sure it must be recol 
lected by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WickLiFFE) 
as well as by others, that when the documents were fur- 
nished from the War Department, that gentleman had 
himself said it was important that the friends of the indi- 
vidual, who was attempted to be implicated, should have 
an opportunity to examine the documents, and see if any 
adctitional evidence was necessary, that an opportunity 
migtit be afforded for obtaining it. He had thought dif- 
ferently, but he had, to accommodate that gentleman and 
his friends, moved to lay the documents on the table, in 
order to cllow time and opportunity for such examina- 
tion ; anc! that no advantage should be taken before such 
opportunity was given. On the next morning, that gen- 
tleman moved the consideration of the subject, and then 
moved that the payers be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and p,inted. Believing that if there was 
any thi.g which requirea the action of the House, it ought 
to go to the Committee on the Militia, he moved to refer it 
to that committee. There was 1.9 discussion on the ques- 
tion, and it was sent to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The papers had not been printed. They were in the use 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. jie shocld have 
supposed that, if the committee required the 
copy might have been sent tothe Printer. There aré 
people in the employ of the House. A report has been 
made this morning, which is laid on the table. We all 
wish to see if the documents are properly arranged, 


How can that be determined without an examination ? | 


Yet, the resolution asks the House to decide, before any 
examination has taken place ; the House is called on to 
adopt it instantly, and to act upon it. In order to see if 
jt was proper to adopt the report, an opportunity should 
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be given to read the documents. He would not hesitate 
to adopt the report, if the documents support it. He 
concluded with moving to lay the report on the table, 
for the purpose of allowing time to examine ; but subse- 
quently withdrew his motion, to make room for 

Mr. HAMILTON, who said, that he wished the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, [Mr. BantxetT) distinctly to 
understand, that the Committee on Military Affairs did not, 
nor will they charge the Secretary of War, or any per- 
son acting under his authority, with any design in the ar- 
rangement of the correspondence, to produce misappre- 
hension ; but that the committee did think that the classi- 
fication was calculated to produce this effect. They sup- 
posed that the most appropriate mode of understanding 
a letter which purports to be an answer, was, to print 
the letter first in date. Now, the first letter, which the 
Secretary of War has marked in the correspondence No. 
1, of the 3d of January, 1814, ought to have been the 
3d or 4th in the series: and the letters Nos. 6 and 7, 
written on the 10th and 24th of December, 1813, should 
have been marked 1 and 2, by which it would have been 
perceived that the letter of the 3d of January, 1814, was 
exclusively applicable te the militia drafts of 1813, for 
the prosecution of the Creek war of that year, and had 
no relation to the subscquent drafts of 1814. How ma- 
terial the separation of these two periods was, when the 
report and documents were read, would be ascertained. 

The only wish of the committee was, that the corres- 
pondence should be read without that misapprehension 
which the confusion of dates was likely to produce—and 
all, in fact, that they have done in relation to the corres 
pondence, was to endorse a mere direction on the backs 
of the letters, the order in which they were to be print- 
ed; and this order was in strict reference to the series 
of dates. 

Mr. WOODCOCK rose to vote in favor of the amend- 
ment. There were other reasons which operated upon 
him to take this course. Whatever might be the effect 
which the publication of the report and documents upon 
the public, he had nothing to do with that. He would 
treat the individual to whom these papers referred and 
the documents, as he would any other individual. What 
were the facts? The documents were ordered to be 
printed—has it been done? In what manner were they 
ordered to be printed? In the order in which they came 
from the Department? Or will the House, unless the 
committee was expressly intended to examine the cocu- 
ments, change the order? Look at the precedent which 
this would establish. You call on the President or Se- 
cretary for information, which they furnish. Instead of 
printing the documents, in obedience to the order of the 
House, it goes to the committee, and they, by their re- 
port, change the order. The original arrangement may 
be a very proper one. He could not say it was so; but 
it may be so. tis now asked to print the documents 
under a different arrangement. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Inewam} said he wanted the documents 
printed as they came from the Department, but some un- 
derworker had been busy about them. 

Mr. INGHAM explained. He had not said that he 
wanted them printed as they came from the Department. 

Mr. WOODCOCK. Then the gentleman did not want 
them printed as they came from the Department. They 


originals, a came wrong, ashe informs us. The committee tell us 


they came wrong. It may be so—but he woukl take the 


| word of no committee. Asa representative of the Peo- 


ple, it would ill become him to say that the Department 
was wrong, until he had examined. If the document 
comes from wie Department in this form, what did the 
gentleman mean by underworkers? Who had the docu- 
ments ? The committee had them. He had not been able 


leven to get sight of them. If this resolution be adopted, 
‘you pass the precedent, It made no difference whether 
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be merely an appendix to the report? He had every | lution, that gentleman did not want any commentary or 
respect for the committee ; but if he were compelled | opinion from the Secretary, which might have shown this 
to sanction a report without examination, he would as | matter in its true light. 1, sir, am that gentleman, who 
soon take that of the Clerk, as that of a committee. He | then opposed it upon that ground. I said, then, that 
was not impugning the report. He might, when he had | those calls upon the Secretaries, were new proceedings ; 
read it, be disposed to view it favorably. But, the re- | a change in the customof this House. That if the House 
t is the argument following the fact. Gentlemen | wanted information, upon any subject connected with the 
em give no statement of the facts. It is an argument | Executive Departments, or any documents from either of 
predicated on the facts. Let the documents go abroad, | the Departments, it was proper to call on the President, 
and if gentlemen wish to give the sanction of the House | to lay then: before us, and make him responsible for their 
to the views contained in the report, let it not be laid on | truth and mao 2 this was the true course, and did 
the table, but acted on. If wecan do it without debate, | comport more with the dignity of this House, than call- 
be it so : let us first make it our report, and then let it | ing upon a subordinate officer. 
go ; for the case of the Vice-President, which had been It is this I meant, when I said I wanted the truth, the 
relied on, there had been nothing to print, until the re- | whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I wanted no- 
port was made. Again, he wished to know if there | thing from the Secretary but the documents, and then 
were not in the resolution, documents asked to be print: | members would know what to do with them, without the 
ed, which had not yet been sent from the department :| opinion of a Secretary. I do not want him to say what 


he meant, papers or a letter from Governor Blount. 

A call had been made on the Department for records 
on a particular subject. That call was modified. It em- 
braced the widest scope, and the documents were sent 
to the committee ; yet, now the committee ask to print 
with them one which was not called for. The correct 
course, in his opinion, was to let the whole be printed as 
Executive documents. Let 6,000 copies be printed, if 
gentlemen please. Let them be circulated far and wide, 
Let the People know every thing. There will be no 
error in their decision, But we violate the rules of the 
House if the motion prevail as it isnow offered. He 
would not wish to say that gentlemen wish to give the 
argument on one side, and to preclude those of the other. 
If it had been thought necessary to append the argument 
to the doccments, it should have been done, when the 
motion relative to the printing was originally put. It is 


now too late te travel back, and a an order of the 


House. 

Mr. FLOYD, of Virginia, rose and said, that he would 
detain the House but a short time with what little he 
should say on the subject. I cannot, said he, otherwise 
than consider this debate as of a very singular character— 
a churacter which I cannot understand. The friends of 
the Administration wish these documents printed, that 
they may have an opportunity of examining them for 
themselves, and thereby be enabled to form their own 
opinions ; yet, in this very debate, they show us clearly 
that they have an opinion already formed, and have an 
intimate knowledge of those papers. How does this hap- 
pen’ I have been seeking with care for the opportuni- 


ought to be done, nor care I for what a Secretary thinks. 
We are responsible to the People, and acting as their re- 
presentatives, we are to determine what ought to be done 
with all documents. 

As long as I have been a member of this House, I have 
never seen the custom departed from, that when a paper 
was referred to a committee, and ordered to be printed, 
that it was managed as the committee should deem most 
expedient. The House, asa body, being unable to act 
upon every paper, they must, of necessity, empower 
their committees to first examine, and report on them. 
If the committee report that legislation is necessary, then 
the House, as such, will have to act in this case ; the 
Committee on Military Affairs have reported upon the 
documents, but do not think any legislation necessary. 
It is now asked to print the report of the committee, 
with the documents, and let them remain in that form, 
only correcting the confusion of dates, produced by the 
improper numbering of the papers, perhaps in the De- 
partment of War. 

The desire of the committee is to correct this confu- 
sion of dates, to the end, thata fair and correct under- 
standing of the documents may be had. To what a 
strange attitude do gentlemen reduce themselves who re- 
fuse it? What is the inevitable inference? 

A gentleman from Rhode Island seems to complain, 
that the committee have had the papers to examine, and 
that, consequently, they have not been printed, though 
the House had previously ordered it ; that the papers 
belonged to the House, and their order should have been 
obeyed. Motions to refer papers to committees, ani 


ty of looking into these documents as soon as they shoukd | print them, have often been made, and this has followed 
be presented to the House, but that opportunity has not | the common course of all others. Nor can I agree with 
occurred ; other gentlemen have been more fortunate— | the gentleman, that the House has any right to the pa- 
but how has it happened? We are told bya gentleman | pers, unless they discharge the committee from their far- 
from New York, that the report of our own committee | ther consideration, or unless that committee report to the 
and the documents ought not to be printed together, be- | House. 

cause, in binding them up, the one will be among the One gentleman from Ohio said he would just as soon 
Executive papers, and the other among the Reports of | depend upon the report of the Clerk of this House, as 
Committees. Is this the case? Were not these papers| of a committee ; that remark does not require a reply. 
brought here in obedience to a call of this House ? and | As to the confusion of dates, and the marking of those 
were they not referred to this committee to examine and | papers so as to lead to this confusion, I do not think, Mr. 
repoit thereon? This duty has been performed ; and} Sreaxsr, that the Secretary is to blame; from the cus 


now, if Ff understand the matter, this is a report of a com. 
mittee with its accompanying documents, and not Exe- 
cutive papers, as they were not seut here by the Execu- 
tive. 


tom, which I regret to say, | am informed prevails in all 
the Departments, it is possible he never examined them, 
as I am informed the Secretaries, when required to fur- 


nish papers or documents, order one of their clerks to 

One gentleman has told us these papers were sent here | bring them to him, and when told that all are produced, 
by the Secretary of the Department of War, upon his | to send them without examining them to Congress. 

high responsibillty. What is that responsibility? How| ‘The committee ask that the report may be printed, and 

is a Secretary, a mere creature of our law, intended as} also the documents annexed, in such a way as to make 


the President’s clerk, to be responsible for this kind of | the subject easily understood ; the request is reasonable, 
intercourse ? The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wurrrte-| and in accordance with the universal custom of this 
srr] seems to complain, by reminding us of the opposi- | House, and why an objection has been made, and a wish 
tion made in the House, upon the adoption of that reso- | to separate the report frem the documents on which it 's 
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founded, to me is inexplicable. They have reported the 
facts of the case only: we are not called on to legislate, 
then why object? I hope, however, the House will not 
depart from their usual course in such cases, and will 
adopt the resolution. 

Mr. WOODS said, that when called on to sanction 
the report of a committee, without an opportunity of 
knowing the facts, as regards his own action on the sub- 
ject, he would as soon take the report of the clerk, 
as any gentleman, or a committee. 

Mr. FLOYD said that the committee had only report- 
ed a statement of the facts, with a request that when the 
documents shall be printed, that statement might go with 
them. The committee have arranged the documents in 
the best order, and they ought to be printed as they are 
a 

Mr. REED said, the question now under discussion 
may at first sight appear of little consequence ; but when 
we consider it in its effects and bearings, it will be found 
highly important. It is important, inasmuch as it changes 
the rules and usages of the House. These rules and 
usages are absolutely essential to our well being and suc- 
cess. ‘They are not contained in the small book called 
Rules, &c. A few only of the general rules are to be 
found there. 1 believe it has always been a rule and 
usage of this House, whenever an executive report has 
been ordered to be printed, in the form in which it comes 
to this House, without mutilation, alteration, or transpo- 
sition? We called some days since for certain informa- 
tion from the Executive—the War Department. It has 
been sent to this House, and ordered to be printed, and 
referred to a committee. The report from the War De- 
partment has not been printed ; and now the proposi- 
tion is, to print the report of the committee, and rescind 
the order for printing the report from the Secretary of 
War. Weare told, indeed, that the report of the com- 
mittee contains the Secretary’s report, or rather that it is 
appended to it, unaltered except the transpositions of the 
letters, 

Mr. Speaker, Lhold the Executive responsible for 
his conduct, and for his reports. By the course we are 
about to adopt, unless the amendment prevails, we free 
him from allresponsibility. If we alter, change, or trans. 
pose the report, it is no longer the report of the Execu- 
tive ; it is the report of a committee of this House. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan] observed 
that it was of little consequence which report was printed, 
viz. the report of the committee, or the report of the 


port of the Secretary ought to be printed, and he ought 
to be responsible for it : it is due to him ; it is due to our- 
selves ; it is due to the people. 

Mr. STORRS said, he did not think the motion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina did repeal the order of 
the House. That order was obligatory on the Clerk, and 
he was bound to carry it into effect. It could only be re- 
scinced by another order of the House. It was of little 
co! uence how the documents came into the House. 
‘The observations which had been made were immaterial, 
except the statement made by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, who spoke of documents surreptitiously arrang- 
ed. He would ask the Clerk to read the list of the docu- 
ments sent. [Here the Clerk read the list.] That list 
was in exact conformity with the practice of the Depart- 
ment for years. He referred to the documents sent to 
the Heuse on the subject of the Seminole war, in order 
to show that the papers or letters of one individual were 
placed together, and you were obliged to turn over many 
pages before you could get at the reply. There could 
be no impropriety, therefore in the present arrangement. 
The correspondence was probably taken from the book 
of letters, and the book of answers. The letters from 
the Department were classed together, and those to the 
Department were classed together ; and when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania used the term surreptitious re- 
specting them, it was unjust and unmerited. The docu- 
ments were received on the 30th of January, and were 
ordered, simultaneously, to be printed and referred to the 
committee. He did: not complain that the committee 
had looked into the documents ; the motion now is to 
print the documents, and the objection is, that the report 
is not the opinion of the House. The committee was 
entitled to the highest respect, both in a parliamentary 
and a personal sense, but their report was not the opinion 
of the House. 

He objected to the motion to print, for the purposes 
of distribution. With that the House has nothing to do, 
the documents and the report will find their way to the 
people. The report will go as nothing more than the 
opinions of the gentlemen of the Military Committee, and 
he objected to that being appended to the documents. 
He thought it would be more proper to pause, and allow 
time for the report, which was laid on the table to be read. 
Nothing accompanies the report to show if it has the au- 
thority of the House. But, publishing it in connexion 
with the documents, gives 4 semi-official authority to it. 


Without receiving the sanction of the House, it is sent 
Executive ; but he preferred the report of the commit- | out to work its effects. It would be taken by those who 


tee, and he deprecates another party discussion. He will | are not very conversant with our mode of proceeding, 
do me the justice to acknowledge that I have taken no that this is the opinion of the House. In that view, he 
part in the discussion alluded to. If the gentleman es- thought it proper to move to separate the report from the 
teems it of so litUe importance, 1 beg him to continue the documents. He would not discuss the question at large; 
usages of the House, and print the report of the Secreta- | nor, in any thing that he had said, did he desire to pro- 
ry. Iam in favor of the proposed amendment, because | duce any political effect. Any charge of that kind should 
itso far changes the present motion, which goes to re- | not apply to him. Let the decuments be printed : they 
scind the order for printing the Sccretary’s report, as to | would have their due effect, and they could have no more. 
allow the report to be printed according to the order | No gentlemen here without examination could be pre- 
which took place some days ago. The Secretary’s re- | pared to vote upon the subject. He had formed some 
port should be printed as it came from him; and st a opinion of his own, contrary to the report, but he would 
that is done, I will vote to print the report of the com- | not trust himself to go into a statement of that opinion. 
mittee ; and if they think it necessary, by reference, to | A regard to Parliamentary order had induced him to of- 
append the report of the Secretary to their own, let it | fer his amendment. The first order was yet in full force, 
be done ; and, if twice printed, it is a small evil compar- and the order which now embraces the documents is un- 
ed with the evil which will result from the course we are | necessary. It was the duty of the Clerk to carry the first 
about to pursue. Besides, since this subject has been | order into effect. He hoped this House would proceed 
discussed, it has been repeatedly suggested that it would | in parliamentary order, and not depart from its usual 
be well to print 6,090 copies of the committee’s report. | practice. 

Let the usual number, 1,000 of each, be printed. AsI| Mr. HAYNES said, that he should not address the 
before observed, I am now in favor of the amendment, be- | House on the present occasion, but fur the extraordinary 
cause I think it conformable to the uniform usage of this | doctrine advanced by an honorable gentleman from New 
House. The usages and wholesome regulations of this | York, on his right, [Mr. Storrs) and an honorable gen- 
House ought not to be dispensed with lightly. The re- | tleman from the same State, (Mr. Tartor] on the other 
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side of the House. It is contended by the gentleman on 
the other side, [Mr. Tarton] that the documents in this 
case ought not to be apperded to the report, because 
they constitute an executive communication, which ought 
to be printed only with the executive papers communica- 
ted to this House, and this position is in substance sup- 
ported by his colleague, (Mr. Stornus.] He did not pre- 
tend to much legislative experience ; he certainly had 
mouch less than the gentleman referredto. But he would 
hazard the assertion, without the fear of contradiction, 
that this was the first occasion on which it was ever con- 
tended, that the subject-matter of a report should be se- 
parated from that report. Reference had been made to 
a case about which he was peculiarly sensitive, and but 
for his sensibility to which he might not probably now 
address the House, and in consequence of which sensibili- 
ty, his recollection might be presumed to be correct. It 
was the Georgia report of the last session. It is true, that 
a portion of the documents was printed, previous to the 
printing of that report, and it is equally true, that the 
same clocuments were again printed, and appended to the 
report. But it has been pronounced to be irregular, to 
print an executive communication with the report of a 
committee. What is the fact in the Georgia report re- 
ferredto? Uponreference to that report, it will be found 
that three communications from the President of the Uni- 
ted States are among the documents published with it. 
But it has been said, that the report and documents should 
not be published together, because of the previous reso- 
lution of the House, directing the printing of the docu- 
ments alone. In point of time, the reference to the com- 
mittee has priority. What is the fact? When these do. 
cuments were presented to the House, they were refer. 
red to the Military Committee, and ordered to be print- 
ed. He therefore contended that printing the docu. 
ments now, and appending them to the report, would be 
a substantial compliance with the resolution referred to. 
If the Georgia documents, which were previously print- 
ed, were printed a second time, and appended to the re. 
port, it would seem to be peculiarly proper to print the 
report and documents together, in the present case, 
where there have as yet been no documents printed. Gen- 
tlemen need not be so sensitive on this occasion, for he 
could assure them, that hundreds and thousands of the 
American people will read the report, who will not take 
the trouble to wade through the @ocuments. But an ob- 
jection has been mace to the arrangement of the docu- 
ments proposed by the committee. What, Sir, is the 
fact? The letter from Governor Blount, of December, 
1815, is numbered six in the series, when the answer to 
that letter is numbered one, as they were arranged at the 
Department of War. Certainly, Sir, the papers should 
be so arranged that no communication should precede 
that to which it is the answer. 
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not vote to connect these, until that also should be before 
the House. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, that he was happy to find that 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Stoaxz] was disposed to 
attach so much value to a report from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, as to intimate that he desired that that 
committee should report on the correspondence between 
Gen. Jackson and the Secretary of War, during the late 
war. He seemed to consider his call as a sort of trump. 
card, for it would be recollected by the House, that the 
other day, he called very emphatically upon him [Mr H.} 
to know whether the Committee on Military Affairs meant 
to make a report on the documents which form the sub- 
ject-matter of the present discussion. No sooner had he 
{utr. H.} answered the gentleman in the affirmative, than 
the gentleman sprung up as quick as lightning, or rather 
like a snipe flushed up from a fen.—[The Srsaxer here 
intimated that Mr. Hawitron was not in order.] Mr. H. 
assured the Speaker that he meant nothing disrespectful 
to the gentleman, but it would be recollected with what 
extraordinary quickness and animation the gentleman had 
thrown this second call on the table. Now, for one, he 
desired to inform that gentleman, that these movements, 
characterized even by such ardor, produced no appre. 
hension with him, that he might continue to call, and cal} 
without affecting what seemed to be his object, which he 
thought could be better answered by submitting a reso. 
lution at once, that the Secretary of State be requested 
to write the life of A. Jackson, from materials to be fur 
nished by the Secretary of War. He did not know that 
he [Mr. H.] would be opposed to such a resolution, as 
the people would apply te this biography their whole- 
some criticism, at last. 

Mr. MARVIN put a question to the Speaker, as to the 
effect of a motion to lay the motion to print on the table 
—whether, in such case, the first order of the House 
would not go into effect. 

The SPEAKER said, that if such a motion should pre- 
vail, the documents only would be printed. 

Mr. MARVIN then moved to Jay the motion to print 
on the table. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked for the ayes and noes on 
this question ; and a sufficient number rising, the ayes 
and noes were ordered. 

Mr. MARVIN then, at the suggestion of some friends, 
withdrew his motion. 

Mr. BROWN, of New Hampshire, said he understood 
if the amendment did not succeed, it would be the duty 
of the Clerk to print the documents, and append them to 
the report. He thought it was due to the Secretary of 
War, that the documents should be printed as he had sent 
them. He was charged with shuffling them, and it was 
due to him, that the public should know whether he had 
done any thing which was improper. It was also due to 


Mr. SPRAGUE asked if the resolution contained a| the Committee that they should be printed in the form 


call for a document not at present before the House ? 
Mr. HAMILTON replied in the negative. It was a 
mere reference to a document. 


in which they had reported them. They ought to be 
printed in both forms. If the resolution were to remain 


| inthe present shape, he must vote for the amendment, 


Mr. WOODS explained. He had heard the resolution | out of regard to the Secretary of War. But if the House 






but indistinctly, and did not wish to make a mis-state-| would print the documents in both forms, justice would 
ment. | be done, both to the Secretary and to the committee. 
Mr. SLOANE rose to say but a single word. When he | He was about to offer a motion to amend, but the SPEAK- 
put a question to the Chairman ‘of the Military Commit-| ER said it was not in order. ; 
tee, a few days since, he was told that the committee | Mr. BEECHER rose to make a few observations, as '0 
would make a report. He had then laid a resolution on| the order of printing. The documents came from the 
the table, calling for other documents, equally important | Secretary of War, and it was necessary to dispose of 
toaclear understanding of the case, and he had hoped | them. In this case, they were sent to the Committee on 
that the committee would not have repcrted until the in-| Military Affairs. He supposed the onler for printing Ws 
formation thus called for was before them. The informa-! for the purpose of letting the House know what the na- 
tion had not yet been received ; it might be expected by | ture of the communication was, in order that they may 
to-morrow orthe next day. He did not wish to vote for act upon it. The House now does not know what the 
appending the report to the documents without having al- documents are. He knew not how to act. The report 
s0 appended the information now expected. He could was laid on the table, and & resolution is offered to adopt 
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a part of the report. He wished to let it remain, until 
the information was before the House. The usual num- 
ber of copies were ordered to be printed, that the mem- 
bers may have them to read, and be able to compare the 
results of their examination with the report. He was not 
able to say he if could vote for the report. He was not 
prepared to say that it was either correct or incorrect. 
He did not think it material as to the order in which the 
papers were printed, but he thought it material, when 
the House was called on to act on the report, that it 
should be in possession of all the facts. The House was 
now asked to adopt a part of the report. He could not 
sanction any thing which, by insinuation, charged corrup- 
tion. Any member on this floor, who chose to incur the 
responsibility, could insinuate such a charge, by saying 
that the Department made a false report. He did not 
wish to do this, until he could see the evidence. It had 


become much too fashionable to depart from the subject, | 


in order to throw suspicions on public officers. The ef- 
fect of such a course is, to sap the foundation of our in- 
stitutions. Fyvery officer is entitled to respect, until he 
shall be proved undeserving. 

He hoped gentlemen would check. this course. He 
wished for information—for the documents to be printed 
first, in order that when the report is to be acted on, he 
might be prepared to give his vote, either to accept or 
reject it. The present motion is out of the natural order 
of things. It is acting without information on which to 
act. When the usual number of papers are ordered to be 
printed, it is to enable the House to act; when a larger 
number is ordered, it is to give information to the Peo- 
ple. The House crders the printing, that members may 
be enabled to act on the evidence they contain, leaving 
individual character untouched, unless facts are such 
as to warrant accusation. He hoped neither the resolution 
nor the amendment would be acted on now, nor until fur- 
ther information had been obtained. Then, let the evi- 
dence go to the People in as many volumesas you please. 
He could not act without a proper understanding of the 
subject. He wished the House to be less in a hurry in go- 
ing halves, than it seemed tobe in going wholes—to think 
less of men, and more of principles. If we do not curb 
passion, and let reason govern, we shall show ourselves 
to be but a licentious body. He concluded with a motion 
to postpone the further consideration of this subject till 
Monday next. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked for the ayes and noes on 
this question, which were ordered. 

Mr.. WHIPPLE asked what would be the effect if this 
motion should succeed ? whether the order for the print- 
ing could not be sent, and the House would have the first 
order perfected. 

Mr. J. S. STEVENSON said, he saw the effect of the 
proposition. The documents would be printed, as they 
were originally ordered, and the report would be laid on 
the table. Then, if the motion should prevail, we should 
have a double set of documents. When these papers 
were called for by a majority of the House, at the instance 
of the gentleman from Ohio, and the call was complied 
with by the War Department, it was in the power of the 
House to do what it pleased with the documents. They 
were referred to the Military Committee ; a motion was 
made to send them to the committee on the Militia, but 
they went to the former. Had not the Committee power 
to consider, arrange, and detain the papers, as long as 
they might think it essential to their views? When they 
communicated their report, was it not fair that the report 
should go to the world? Under the order of the House, 
the object of a minority would be accomplished. If a 
majority be disposed to affix the report to the documents, 
would they consent to postpone and thus defeat the desire 
of the majority? He hoped the question would not be 
postponed. 
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Mr. WHIPPLE said, the gentleman went on the pre- 
sumption that it would be necessary to print a new edition 
of the documents. He denied that any member had a 
right to presume so. Was there any thing in the ques- 
tion which requires this extreme sensibility as to the pub- 
lication? He wished an opportunity to go into an exam- 
ination of the documents, and to have all the information 
he could gain from the report. He wished to have the 
evidence, without the report, according to the former or- 
der of the House. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Brtcwrr’s mo- 
tion to postpone the further consideration of the question 
till Monday ; and it was decided in the negative—ayes71, 
noes 110. : 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Storrs to amend; which was decided in the negative— 

ayes 82, noes 107. 

Mr. DRAYTON rose to move an amendment to append 
| to the report the documents called for by the gentleman 
| from Ohio, from the War Department. : 
| Mr. WICKLIFFE called for the previous question: 
| which motion prevailed. a: 

The question being then—“ Shall the main question 
be now put ?”” It was decided in the affirmative—ayes 
105, noes 75. 

The question was then taken, on the passage of the re- 
solution, and agreed to—ayes 108, noes 69. 





Tvurspar, Fesruarr 12, 1828. 


NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the House went into 
Committeejof the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Coxpict in the Chair, and took up the bill making ap- 
— ns for the Naval Service for the year 1828. The 

ill was read through, and then taken up by sections ; 
and the clause of appropriation for the pay and subsist- 
ence being under consideration— 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Chairman of the Committee of Naval 
Affairs, requested Mr. McDurriz, Chairman ot the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, who had reported the bill, to 
state to the House what was the increase in the number 
of officers in the estimates of the present year, over the 
number of officers in the estimates of last year. 

Mr. McDUFFIE replied, that he had imperfectly un- 
derstood the gentleman from New York, but would state, 
; in reply to what he had understood to be his question, 
| that the increase in amount for this item was about 
, $20,000; which difference grew out of the increased num- 
| ber of officers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN then went into a lengthy detailed 
statement, in which he compared the estimates of this 
year and the last, as they applied to each grade of of- 
ficers. The number of Captains, in 1827, was 27 ; for 
this year, 32. Those in commission in 1887, were 8 ; 
those for this year, 9. Captains waiting orders last year, 

| were 9; this year, 13. Lieutenants waiting orders last 
| year, were 83 ; those waiting ordersthisyear, 111. Sur- 

| Seons, two more this year than last—12 waiting for orders. 
Surgeon’s mates were increased from 28 to 32: waiting 
orders last year none : this year, 11. Pursers increased 
from 21 to 23—4 waiting orders last year ; 8 this year. 
Midshipmen waiting orders last year, 20: this year, 85. 
He summed up the increase for the present year as fol- 
lows: 5 Captains, 1 Commandant, 55 Lieutenants, 17 
Surgeons, 14 Surgeon’s mates, 6 Pursers, 3 Chaplains, 
and 156 Midshipmen. After stating the reasons given b: 
the Secretary for this increase, Mr. H. insisted, that, if 
any alterations were to be introduced in the management 
of the Navy, those changes could be more easily effected 
if the number of officers wasfewthan many. The only 
limit to the number of appointments was in the restrict. 
ing the appropriations for their pay and subsistence. He 
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expressed his willingness to increase the namber of offi-| statement lay in this : that he had compared the esti- 
cers so far as might be necessary for vessels actually in| mates of this year with the estimates of the last year ; 
commission, but was opposed to increasing the number of | whereas, he ought to have compared the estimates of this 
those waiting for orders. The Navy now cost about one- | year, with the expenses of the preceding year, on which 
seventh. of the whole expenditure of the Government. | they were founded. Had he done this, he would have 
hat arm of the Government was at present highly po- | found, that, instead of being greater, they were about 
pular; but would not continue to be so if it were suffered | 150,000 dollars less than those of the preceding year. 
to grow too expensive. Mr. H. concluded by stating that | Mr. D. did not agree with Mr. Tarzor as to the neces- 
he was unable to designate what particular sum should | sity of restricting the Executive discretion, in the ap- 
be substituted for that now in the bill, as he had not re-| pointment of officers. He recapitulated the increasing 
ceived the necessary data for that purpose from the Navy | appropriations which had been made, and the multi- 
Department. lied items of expenditure which had arisen from the 
Mr. TAYLOR. congratulated the House that this Puilding of ten sloops of war—the erection of dry docks 
subject had received the attention of the Naval Com-| at New York and Boston—the depot at Pensacola, &c. 
mittee. He deprecated the omission, on the part of Con-| and insisted that the number of officers was not great- 
heretofore, to fix the number of Naval officers, as| er than these new and various branches of the service 

it had done that of the officers of the Army. He thought | required. 
it highly improper that their number should be leftdis-| Mr. McDUFFIE stated the facts, from which the in- 
cretionary with the Executive branch of the Govern- | creased estimates of the present year had arisen, and 
ment, and pressed upon the Naval Committee the pro | among them, dwelt especially upon the increased num- 
priety of bringing in a bill fixing the Navy Peace Esta- | ber of Lieutenants and Midshipmen. He gave no opi- 
blishment. : nion as to the necessity or expediency of this increase ; 

Mr. McDUFFIE sent to the Clerk’s table a letter from | he denied that the number of officers employed was to 
the Secretary of the Navy, explaining in detail the esti-| be regulated by the number of vessels in commission. 
mates from that Department for the present year. Their number was five times as-great as was needed fora 

Mr. WILLIAMS inquired of Mr. Horrman, whether | state of peace, if that state was always tocontinue. The 
he considered the total number of officers, proposed to| necessity of their employment arose from the necessity 
be employed, as too great in proportion to the services| of being prepared for war. He would not say that it was 
— to be performed, and whether the whole nuni- | inexpedient, in this point of view, to increase the number 

er was any greater than was requisite for that service | of officers. He was incompetent to judge of that point, 
which was authorized by law. but should be unwilling to refuse, without further light, 

Mr, HOFFMAN replied, that the number would be far| the appropriation asked for. Viewing the Naval Esta- 
too small if all the vessels in the Navy were actually in| blishment in peace, as in fact a preparation for war, he 
commission, but not more than half our vessels were in | thought the number of officers ought to bear some gene- 
actual service ; and, in reply to the other question, he | ral relation to the number of ships, and that, if the Navy 
said, that if the estimates of last year were to be taken] itself was increased, some increase of officers was una- 
as a standard of judgment, the number of officers pro-| voidable. If the Chairman of the Naval Committee 
posed for the present year was too great in proportion, | would suggest some mode of restraining the number of 
The estimate contemplated an increase in the. service, | Lieutenants and Midshipmen, he would. unite with him 
which Mr. H. did not think necessary. in such a measure. 

After some explanations from Mr. Tartor, Mr. Mr. WHIPPLE insisted, that, as this whole subject had 
HOFFMAN continued his speech, and opposed the ex-| been placed within the discretion of the Navy Depuart- 
pediency of fixing a Peace Establishment, thinking it | ment, that Department should either be permitted to ar- 
better that the number of officers should be regulated, | range the number of officers as it thought proper ; or be 
from year to year,{ according to the contingencies of the | accused of malfeasance in office. He presumed the 
service. He was opposed to every thing like a sinecure | Head of that Department had sufficient ability to exer- 
office. He would pay the officers liberally when in ac- | cise a sound discretion. Mr. W. insisted upon the bet- 
tual service ; but not retain large numbersof them, upon | ter information possessed by the Department as to tlie 
salary, waiting orders. necessity of changing the arrangement of different de- 

Mr. STORRS, (who was last year Chairman of the Na-| tachments of the Navy than existed elsewhere, and such 
val Committee) went into an explanation of the causes | changes are necessarily expensive. Let the House either 
which had led to an increase in the extent and expenses| trust to the discretion of the Department, or regulate 
of the Navy. He insisted that the expenditure was eco- | the matter themselves by law. He had heard no good 
nomica), having been more than made up by the value} reason advanced to show that the discretion reposed in 
of our commerce which it had protected. ‘The increase | the Department had been improperly exercised. 
of the officers ought to keep pace with that of the Navy} Mr. BARNEY, adverting to the situation of Mr. Horr- 
itself. As toatemporary employment of them, to cease | man, as Chairman of the Naval Committee, reprobated 
as soon as their ships ceased to be in commission, he de- | the sentiments expressed from so influential a quarter, in 
nounced it as utterly destructive of our Naval interests | regard to paying the officers only while in actual service, 
and character. He pronounced the present pay of the | as tending to degrade the standing of those gentlemen, 
officers to be inadequate to the stations they respective- | and drive them from the public employment, the effect 
ly occupied. He denied that there were any sinecures| of which would be to ruin the service, and leave the 
in the Navy, and insisted that, if the number of officers | Navy of the United States bottom upwards. Mr. B. de- 
was at any time too great, the fault did not lie with the | nied that the number of officers was too great even fora 
Department, but with Congress, who had frequently been | permanent Peace Establishment.. There were no super- 
solicited by the Department to fix the number by law. | numeraries—no sinecures. The increase of Midshipmen, 
Such an arrangement was earnestly wished for by the] instead of being upwards of ninety, as by the estimates 
Secretary of the Navy ; but he had hitherto asked it in| it would appearto be, was, in fact, but about fifty. He 
vain. The increase of the expense of the Navy was on-| concluded by insisting that the extent of the Navy was 

ly in proportion to the increased extension of the com-| only in proportion to the commerce of the country ; that 
merce which it had to protect. the Navy was, in effect, the right arm of the nation. 

Mr. DWIGHT replied at considerable length to the Mr. SERGEANT stated, as a reason why the number 
remarks of Mr. Horrmay, the general error of whose | of vessels in commission would require to be increased, 
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ward, that great da 
ject bad this day been received at the Navy De 


erly vested, and that, 
regulating the number 


ment. 
such thing as peace. 


more in the Gulf of Mexico, and in the Mediterranean. 


Ifa Peace Establishment was fixed at all, it must be fixed 


at a maximum of what was likely to be required, which 
would be a very extravagant arrangement. ‘The ships 
and men ofa Navy might be changed, but its officers grew 
up from childhood in the service, and could only be ma- 
tured by long practice and experience. It was now the 
settled policy of this Nation, that its Navy was to be grad- 
ually increased ; and, if so, the number of officers ought 
to increase with it. Congress had fixed the number and 
size of its ships, and therein had done all that was re- 
quired of them, towards fixing the number of officers. 
Should the service be cut too short of officers, it might 
chance to fail on the very point most exposed, and a loss 
be thereby incurred far greater than all the petty saving 
which might be produced by ae the appropriation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN now spoke in reply. The Naval Re- 
gister assigued eight vessels to the West India station. 
These were more than sufficient to sruard against any dan- 
gers in that quarter. He thought the past history of our 
Navy was sufficient to shew that no naval nursing and 
schooling from infancy, was required to form able and ac- 
complished officers. The merchant-service supplied such 
training ; and an officer ot spirit would rather return to 
that service, when out of active employ in the Navy, 
than receive a salary which he did not earn. He oppos- 
ed the necessity of fixing a permanent Peace Establish- 
ment to the extent suggested. He professed hiszeal for 
maintaining this arm of the national defence, on which he 
bestowed very liberal commendations, but opposed the 
position that the number of officers was to go on con- 
tinually increasing. Peace might!last a quarter ofa cen- 
tury, and yet, at this rate, the expense of the Navy will be 
so enormously increased, that it might at length constitute 
one-half of the expense of the Government. 

Mr. H. concluded by moving that the committee rise 
to give time for procuring further information from the 
Navy Department, but withdrew the motion at the re- 
quest of 

Mr. SERGEANT, who replied in explanation. It 
was true, that the Naval Register gave eight vessels to 
the West India station, but of these, only three were in 
that service at this time, the Erie, the Grampus, and the 
Natchez ; the others being in port undergoing repairs. 

On motion of Mr. LITTLE, the committee rose, re- 
ported, and obtained leave to sit again. 
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NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 
Mr. HOFFMAN moved the following: 
_ “ And be it further enacted, That there be, and hereby 
1s, appropriated, for the purchase of such lands as the 
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that information had just been received from the South- 
was apprehended from the rise of 
iracy in the Gulf of Mexico, Applications on that sub- 
nt, 
from the Insurance Companies of Philadelphia and New 
York, and others would no doubt follow, from Boston and 
elswhere, urging the propriety of stationing an addition- 
al force in the Carribean sea, in consequence of the pro- 
clamation of Commodore Porter, inviting privateers into 
the Mexican service. While this increase of our Naval 
force was required in that quarter, the service in the Pa- 
cific, on the coast of Brazil, and above all, in the Mediter- 
ranean, would not allow of any diminution. Mr. S. in- 
sisted, that the power of appointing officers was pro- 
as long as the House could check 
it by the amount of see there was no need of 
officers by legislative enact- 
As toa Peace Establishment, the Navy knew no 
From its creation to this day, it had 
beeu in perpetual service. Our commerce had required 
incessant protection, and was likely now to require still 
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President of the United States may think necessary and 
proper, to provide live oak, and ether timber, for the 
use of the Navy of the United States, a sum not ex- 
ceeding ten thousand dollars, to be paid out of the mo- 
neys appropriated for the gradual increase of the Navy 
of the United States, by the first section of the act, en- 
titled ‘An act for the gradual improvement of the Na- 
vy of the United States,” approved Sd March, 1827.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN stated, in explanation, that the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, endeavoring to fulfil a law passed 
at the last session, for reserving certain portions of the 
public land on which timber fit for ship building was 
found, had experienced considerable difficulty from the 
intervention of private claims, which, though small in 
amount, must be satisfied before the law could be car- 
ried into effect. This was especially the case in Floti- 
da. It was with a view to the extinction of the private 
titles that he had moved the amendment. 

The question being put, it was adopted without op- 
position. 

Mr. HOFFMAN then moved to fill the blank in the 
section which prevides for the pay and subsistence of 
officers, with $1,100,081 75, instead of $ 1,176,312, 
which had been proposed by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, in conformity with the estimates from the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. HOFFMAN then made a speech, of considerable 
length, in support of his motion, in which he went over 
nearly the same grounds as he had taken in the debate 
of yesterday. He did not wish to interfere with the of- 
ficers attached to vessels in actual service, nor. with 
those that would be required for the increase of the 
service, which had been proposed by the Secretary of 
the Navy. He wished only to prevent the increase of 
the number of officers waiting orders. The increase of 
these persons proposed by the Department included 4 
captains, 7 masters commandant, 28 lieutenants, 12 sur- 
geons, 11 surgeons’ mates, 4 pursers, and 65 midship- 
men; the amount of whose united pay and subsistence 
would be $76,230 25. This sura he wished cut off 
from the appropriation. 

The motion of Mr. Horrman gave rise to a debate, 
which occupied the House till four o’cleck, and which, 
in the subjects treated, and the arguments employed, 
resembled so nearly that of yesterday, that a detailed re- 
port of it would be little more than a repetition. 

The motion was opposed by Messrs. SPRAGUE, 
GILMER, INGERSOLL, WOOD, of New York, BART- 
LETT, DRAYTON, and WEEMS; and advocated by 
Mr, HOFFMAN, ina closing speech, in which he replied 
to the several gentlemen who had opposed the motion. 

The question being then put first upon the larger 
sum moved by the Committee of Ways and Means, it 
was carried in the affirmative—Ayes 104, Noes 53. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill. 





Taurspvay, Fesrvary 14, 1828. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
The House went into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and took up the bill making appropri- 
ations for internal improvements. 

Mr. SPRAGUE moved to amend the bill by increas- 
ing the appropriation forremoving obstructions{ at Love- 
joy’s Narrows, from $2,500 to $3,500. 

Mr. S. said, that the Kennebec river, at this place, 
was narrow and rapid; and in the centre of the current 
were two rocks, one rising above, and the other lying 
just below the surface of the water. The force of the 
current propelled vessels directly upon these rocks, and 
of course they could be np only when the wind was 
strong enough, and in the right direction to {command 
the vessel and control the current. For this they 
frequently had to wait, and sometimes in considerable 
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number, for several days. The last Congress, upon | what has been done for that State ? Owning one-eighth 
the recommendation of the Committee of Commerce, | of the whole tonnage of the United States, with an ex. 
made an appropriation for removing one of these rocks. | tended coast of three hundred miles in extent, and bor- 
That appropriation was foand insufficient. The Secre- | dering for a still greater distance a the British pro- 
of War had recommended an additional appropria- | vinces, where difficalties have alreatly arisen out of the 
tion of $2,500 for that object, which sum the Committee unsettled question of our Northeastern boundary, and 
of Ways and Means, of which he [Mr. S.} had the honor | still ter evils apprehended, what have you done for 
to be a member, had reported in this bill. But it was| her defence and protection ? While millions upon mil- 
essentially necessary that the other rock, called “Sunken | lions have been expended in fortifying other portions of 
rock,” and which is comparatively small, should also be | our country, and while immense sums have been sunk 
removed, and the expense would not exceed one thou-| in the works at the Rip Raps, in the vicinity of that 
sand dollars, if done at the same time with the first : for | gentleman’s [Mr. Basserr’s] constituents, you have cde- 
the workmen, with all their tools and apparatus, being | voted not a dollar to Maine. And you now have, I be- 
upon the spot, the expense of commencing a new un-| lieve, only four guns mounted in the whole State ; not 
dertaking would be saved. Considerations of expe-| sufficient to keep off any privateer or picaroon that 
diency and economy dictated the removal of both ob-| might be fitted out at Halifax ! Sir, I cannot believe 
stacles at the same time. Mr. S. said, that there was | that the small pittance now asked will be refused, and 
no work mentioned in this bill, nor any other which had | I will not detain you by any further remarks. 
come under his observation, which was so important, Mr. RASSETT said he had said “no,” to every one 
compared with the expense, as that which be was ad-| of the items. 
vocating. The annual loss, by detention of vessels; The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
merely, to say nothing of the injuries frequently sus- | Seraeur—Ayes 71, Noes 52. So the amendment was 
tained by their striking upon these rocks, was equal to | agreed to. 
the whole expense of removing these obstructions. Mr. McDUFFIE moved to fill the blank in the 47th 
This subject had been under the consideration of the | line, after the words ‘for defraying the expenses inci- 
Committee of Commerce at the present session; and he | dental to making examinations and surveys under the 
was authorized by the Chairman of that Committee to| act of 30th of April, 1824,” with ‘* #30,000 ,” which 
state, that the present motion received their sanction | was agreed to. 
and eee Mr. S. said, he did not intend to dis- Mr. McDUFFIE moved to insert, between the 44th 
cuss the subject, but merely to make such a statement | and 45th lines, the following: ‘For preserving and 
that the facts might be clearly understood. securing the light-house on the Brandywine Shoal, in 
Mr. BASSETT said he was opposed to the Southern | Delaware Bay, $10,000.” In explanation, he observ- 
States being taxed to remove obstructions in a river in| ed that about $30,000 had formerly been appropriated 
which the citizens of Maine were only interested. for the erection of this light-house, than which there 
Mr. SPRAGUE said the gentieman from Virginia | was none more important in that bay. The Executive 
[Mr. Basserr] had misunderstood him. He had not | officers, to wkom the superintendence of this structure 
said th:t the annual saving to his constituents would be | belonged, considering it so much injured by storms as 
equalto the expense of removing the obstacles in this | to be incapable of repair, had not asked any appropria- 
navigation. He had not mentioned his own constituents. | tion for that purpose ; but farther inquiry had led to the 
The place where this work was to be accomplished, | conclusion, that, with some exertion, it might be saved, 
was not within his District. His constituents would be | and reinstated. It was for this purpose that he asked 
benefitted, it was true, butit would be in common with | the present appropriation. After some conversation as 
other portions of his own State, and with the citizens of |to the appropriate committee to whom this subject 
other States. The gentleman is in error in supposing | should have been referred, the item was agreed to. 
the advantages of this improvement to be entirely local.| Mr. MARTIN, of S. C. inquired of the Chairman of 
Vessels resort to this river from various portions of our | the Committee of Ways and Means, whether the sum of 
country, and trade is carried on from them, not only to | $30,000, which he had moved tor defraying the expen 
almost every part of the United States, but to the West | ses incidental to making examinations and surveys under 
Indies and other foreign places. ‘There are now more | the act of 30th April, 1824, was intended to pay for sur- 
than thirty thousand tons of shipping owned in the river | veys already ordered, or for those yet future. 
Kennebec, and it is fast increasing. That river pene-| Mr. M*DUFFIE replied that there might possibly be 
trates the centre of one State, and traverses one of the | some small arrears from the last year, but he understood 
most fertile portions of it; our permanent seat of Go- | the greater part of it to be for future surveys. 
vernment has been established upon its banks and a Mr. ‘M‘COY said, that, as he presumed, of course, that 
road has been commenced, and will, I trust, soon be | the Executive could not order surveys to exceed the 
completed, from its head waters to the city of Quebec. | sum appropriated by law, the whole of this sum must be 
Sir, I repeat that the work which I advucate is, in pro | for those not yet commenced. 
portion to the expense, beyond comparison more impor-| Mr. DWIGHT stated this to be the fact. There was 
tant than any improvement for navigation proposed in | a small balance of $45, left from last year. The estimate 
this bill. The bill proposes to expend more than | of the Secretary of War for the present year had been 
$33,000, in addition to large appropriations heretofore | $50,000, but the Committee of Ways and Means had 
made, for the improvement of harbors upon the Lakes | reduced this sum to 30,000, in conformity with the an- 
Erie and Ontario, and the whole amount of shipping on | nual appropriation assigned to this object for some years 
both of those Lakes is not equal to the one-half the ton- | past. : 
nage owned in the Kennebec river. Yet the gentleman| Mr. MARTIN then moved to strike out this entire 
from Virginia has quietly kept his seat, without rising | item, and supported his motion in a short speech. He 
to offer a syllable of objection to either of these expen- | declined entering upon a discussion of the constitution- 
ditures. But when I ask this small sum, the gentleman | al question, as to the power of Congress to make ap 
objects that it will take the money of Virginia and other } propriations for this object, but opposed it on the ground 
States to be expended in Maine. And is not the money | of its inexpediency. A like sum had now been appropri- 
of Maine taken by the other appropriations of this bill? | ated for many years, and no beneficial effect had resulted 
Has she not been taxed her ful 


penditures heretofore made for similar objects? And | mate object pursued. He denied that the act of 1824 
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rovided for any appropriation beyond that year. No 
works had been accomplished, and there was nothing 
to shew of the large sums expended, but maps and plats. 
Mr. M. dwelt with emphasis upon the divided and dis- 
tressed state of the country. ose engaged in manu- 
factures complained, and agriculturists were still worse 
off. He insisted that this was not a proper time to ex- 
pend $30,000 a year on plans and estimates, If the Go- 
vernment had adopted any thing like a regular system 
of operation, he could more willingly submit to such an 
expenditure. Ie disavowed all sectional feeling in this 
matter, but one thing was certain—not an Engineer had 
made his appearance in the State from which he came. 
Mr. P. P. BARBOUR supported the motion to strike 
out. He declined entering on the constitutional ques. | 
tion, having gone into it at large on former occasions. | 
He adverted to the subject now, only to declare that no | 
change had taken place in his opinions on that point. | 
He resisted the appropriation on the ground of expe- 
diency, anticipating the time (likely soon to arrive) | 
when the national debt should have been discharged, 
and when the ten millions, now set apart as a sinking | 
fund, would be at liberty to be applied to the object of 
internal improvements. He insisted that its employ- 
ment by the General Government would unsettle the 
balance of the Constitution, and destroy the salutary 
equilibrium between the General and State Govern- | 
ments. ‘The power to employ so large a sum in works , 
of this nature would enable the General Government to | 
hold out to those States who deny the constitutional | 
power so to apply it, a constant and strong temptation to | 
abandon their principles, and they must either do this_ 
against their conscience, or see these benefits lavished | 
upon other States, while they were necessarily exclud- 
ed. He objected to the measure on another ground, 
which was, the enormous extension of patronage, which 
the disbursement of so many millions annually would 
throw into the hands of the General Government. He | 
referred to the effect of patronage in other Govern- 
ments, and particularly in England, the history of which 
will show, that what the Stuart could not accomplish by 
prerogative, had been effected in subsequent reigns by 
patronage. He implored the committee to pause be- 
tore they sanctioned a principle directly at war with the 
policy which rendered the States the supervisors and 
sentinels over the movements of the General Govern- 
ment. The last ground he took was, that, as a very 
large portion of the United States were known to dis- 
sent from the power of the General Government to ap- 
ply the public money to objects of this description, it 
behooved the majority of this House (and he believed 
there was a call majority) who thought otherwise, to 
pause and deliberate well before they sanctioned a sys- 
tem of measures on which public sentiment was so 
greatly divided. He meant to use nothing like a 
menace. He had not the remotest idea that the People 
whom he represented would rise in any sort of rebel- 
lion, or attempt, in the slightest degree, to disturb the 
Government. But he thought it the part of wisdom, 
especially in a Government that paid so much deference 
to public opinion, to act with the greatest caution, when 
that opinion was so nearly upon an equipoise. 
Mr. BUCHANAN expressed his @issent from the 


opinions avowed by the two gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him. 








immediately entering upon a plan of internal improve- 
ment, but of preparing for it, by obtaining surveys, 
plans, and estimates, in relation to the various roads and 
canals, that were required throughout the country. 
The sum of $30,000 had been appropriated, not for a 
single year, but for a specific purpose, which purpose 
had not yet been accomplished. Many surveys were 


Internal Improvements. 


, Canal, and the Dismal Swamp Canal. 
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now in progress, which were not more than half com 
pleted, and the question was, whether the House would 
withdraw the means of completing them. A discussion 
of the general policy of the plan, was out of place on an 
appropriation bill. Whatever might be decided as to 
carrying such a system of internal improvement into 
effect, these surveys were of great advantage to the 
American People. Should that system never be adopt- 
ed, this mass of information could not fail to be useful. 
The constitutions! question of power did not fairly arise, 
on a proposal to employ the Engineers already at the 
disposal of the War Department, in a particular manner. 
Should the time ever arrive when we have more in the 
Treasury than we know what to do with, the argument 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Barsour} might 
have some force. But the question now was, whether 
the House would arrest these surveys? Mr. B. for one, 
would not do it. He would give the Administration the 
sum now asked, and would hold them responsible for 
its application. 

Mr. BARNEY said he felt no sickly sensibility on the 
constitutional question, which had already been ably 
and fully discussed, and which he considered as defini- 
tively settled. The General Government entered no 
State, even to make surveys, without the full consent 
of that State. Where then could be the danger to State 
rights ? He would go on and collect all the topographical 
information possible. Then it would be easier to decide 
how the surplus should be applied when that happy mil- 
lenium arzived, to which the gentleman from Virginia 
had alluded. If the Union was to be perpetuated, it would 
be by providing facilities for the intercourse of its inhabi- 
tants ; and as to its dissolution, he so deeply abhorred the 
idea, that he could almost consent to make it death even 
to speak of such athing. Retrenchment might be popu- 
lar, but he would never consent, forthe sake of any petty 
saving, to crush the unfolding energies of this growing 
empire, or nip them in the bud. He regretted the gen- 
eral pressure of which the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Martin] had spoken as much as he could do, but he 
thought the present plan one of the best ways to remove 
it. As to the neglect of that gentleman’s State, he be- 
lieved she had never asked and been refused. There 
was no intention to debar Virginia, or any of the South- 
ern States, from their full proportion of these benefits. 
Of the three important works which had yet been under- 
taken, they had had at least their proportion. He refer- 
red to the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, the Ohio 
The last of these 
was now enjoyed by Virginia; it had not been forced up- 
on her, but she has received it, as he hoped, with grati- 
tude. The interests of the Southern States were precious 
to the North, because they were identified with their 
own. As to patronage, he believed the great fountain of 
| it was to be found in this House. He believed the Re- 
presentatives here were almost always consulted. He 
| could say, for one, that he had obtained for his constitu- 
| ents their full share. 
| Mr. B. then referred to the employment of the United 
| States’ Engineers, in devising the plan for the Baltimore 
| rail road, and passed many commendations on their assi- 
| duity and skill. 
| Mr. HAMILTON rose in support of the amendment. 
| He believed there were more surveys now in the Topo- 


The true question ought to be distinctly | graphical Bureau than could be carried into effect in half 
stated. The act of 1824 sanctioned the policy, nct of 


acentury, or, to speak within bounds, for twenty-five 
years. Under the parental patronage of the gentleman 
from Virginia, {Mr. Mercer] who, he believed, was in 
favor of every canal and every road in the country, pro- 
| jects had accumulated which could not be completed 
within that time. There was no need of this appropria- 
tion to enable the Secretary of War to employ the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, but he could tell the gentleman that 
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they were gradually amassing in the hands of the Govern. 
ment, and considered it a reproach to this country that 
we were, in this respect, behind almost every other. 

Mr S. WOOD, of New York, supported the amend. 
ment with zeal. He agreed in the views presented by 
Mr. Bansour. When the bill of 1824 was d, the 
House was told that it was immediately to be followed by 
an efficient, practical system; but no such system had 
ensued. ‘The projects already stated could not be realis. 
ed in a century. The means which had been thrown 
away upon these surveys ought to have been applied to 
a survey of our internal frontier, and of our sea-coast. 
The latter had been begun, but had been suspended to 
take way for an examination of hills and valleys, and the 
falls of rivers. He thought this system ought immedi- 
ately to be arrested, and if the appropriation were to be 
continued at all, its objects ought to be changed. The 
survey Ofcanals was work for civil engineers, not for 
those of the army. The works in New York had been 
carried on by that State 7 civil engineers, educated and 
perfected there. Internal improvement was a thing per- 
taining to the States. Even they could superintend it 
but imperfectly—the General Government not at all. He 
had ever been.an advocate for these improvements; but he 
preferred to see them carried on by private associations. 
He was against the appropriation. He doubted its consti- 
tutionality ; he was convinced of its inexpediency ; he 
considered it as wasteful and extravagant,and as injurious- 
ly diverting the engineers from their own proper duty. 
Murmurs were already heard in the nation respecting tlie 
application of this fund, and its political tendency was 
such as still more to wean the People from their confi- 
dence in their Government. 

Mr. STEWART regretted the course of the debate. 
He thought it greatly preferable to keep the engineers 
employed in active duty, than to leave them in camp or 
garrison. The information they had already accumula- 
ted was worth much more than it had cost. These sur- 
veys were originally proposed only as preliminary toa 
great anc general system, They had prospective refer- 
ence to the period now nearly at hand, when large sums 
would be disposable by the Government, that were at 
present absorbed by the sinking fund. Even allowing 
that the completion of these works would take twenty. 
five years, as had been suggested by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Hamitron) ought not the surveys 
to be previously made, and to be in readiness before the 
worksare commenced? Asto the increase of patronage, 
the officers were already in employ, and must be paid 
whether they make these surveys or not. If there is to 
be a surplus in the Treasury, in what manner can it be 
better employed’? Would arenes spend it on the 
Army? or on the Navy? And would not the patronage 
of the General Government be at least as much increased 
by such an application of it? Mr. S. dwelt upon the 
value of roads and canals, in a military point of view, and 
as facilitating the transportation of the mail. All the in- 
ducements which are leading the States in every direc- 
tion to works of this kind, operate with equal force on 
the General Government, as charged with the welfare of 
the whole country, as bound to protect, and as not less 
bound to unite, its various parts, by every wise and prac- 
ticable means. . 

Mr. KREMER would not have spoken, but to explain 
the reason why, after having always voted for this ap- 
propriation heretofore, he should now oppose it. He 
had attentively observed the course of these surveys, 
ever since 1824, and had become convinced that they 
accomplished no good purpose, and he did not see that 
they ever would, because the Government did not pos- 
sess the waysand means to carry the projects into exe- 
cution. In the meanwhile, the Government sent its en- 
gineers into every part of the country, exciting the 











this mode of employing them was seriously injurious to 
the Army, by withdrawing from camp and garrison duty 
some of its highest talent. Young men of this description 
were relieved from the ordinary heavier duties of the ser- 
vice, and dispatched through the country on agreeable 
tours on horseback, and in carriages, &c. He denied 
that the act of 1824 had any prospect of operation, but 
was passed on the supposition that, for the 30,000 dollars 
appropriated, all the plans and surveys could be procur- 
ed which would be wanted in fifty years. But, . instead 
of that, the appropriation had been continued till work 
enough had been carved out to occupy halfa century, 
and to cost three millions of dollars. 

Mr. MERCER rose inreply. He insisted on the pow- 
er of the President, as Commander in Chief of the Army, 
to employ the Engineers in whatever service he thought 
expedient. To become acquainted with our country 
was the first step in preparing for its defence. There 
were some canals which belenged chiefly to defence, 
and if Congress had power to make canals, it certainly 
had power to survey the routes for them. He utterly 
denied the correctness of the idea that the Engineers 
were put in a light and pleasurable duty—they encoun- 
tered more hardships than any other persons in the 
Army, and the distinguished head of the Corps had un- 
dergone more fatigue, since he accepted the present sta- 
tion, than in all his services to that Chief whom he had 
followed over the greatest part of Europe. So far from 
there being already in the Bureau surveys for fifty years, 
and for three millions of dollars, the whole expense 
would not amount tu one million, and they could all be 
accomplished far within that time. As to the Mhio and 
Chesapeake Canal, concerning which the public had so 
long been astounded with calculations ofits expense, all 
that was asked for it was one million of dollars. 

Of the objects contemplated, the greater part lay with- 

in the Public Lands and Territories of the United States. 
As io the question of power, he was sorry his colleague 
had not entered upon the discussion. For himself, he 
did not hold that the General Government ought ever to 
construct any Canal by its own authority. It was not 
competent to the observation of economy, either in the 
construction, supervision, er repairs of such works. In 
illustration, Mr. M. referred to the Canal of Languedoc, 
and tothe Cumberland Road. In reply to the argument 
from public opinion, Mr. M. denied that the settled 
policy of the country was to be changed with every tem- 
porary change of sentiment in particular sections of the 
country. It was not long since Virginia had held opi- 
nions, on the subject of internal improvements, directly 
the reverse of those now avowed by his colleague. For 
he had, himself, had the honor of submitting tothe Le- 
gislature of that State, propositions founded on the very 
principle of the possession of such a power by the Gen- 
eral Government; and which were adopted by a vote 
nearly unanimous. What was popular to-day, might be 
unpopular to-morrow. The Judicial branch of the Go- 
vernment furnished a safe tribunal for the right construc- 
tion of the Constitution. It has decided in favor of a Na- 
tional Bank, and though Virginia had once opposed that 
mb measure witha chivalrous zeal, she had acquiesced in 
: that decision, and since invested part of her funds in its 
: stock. 
' Mr. M. referred to the minutely accurate maps and 
surveys which had been made in other countries, par- 
ticularly in Holland, and concluded with insisting upon 
the value of such knowledge as an aidto the military 
defence of the nation. 

Mr. WHIPPLE, in reply to Mr. Hamitroy, quoted 
the law establishing the duties of the Engineer Corps, 
Lie and insisted that their employment was in perfect con- 
she formity with the spirit of that act. He dwelt upon the 
value of such a treasure of topographical information as 
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of the People. “‘ Oh yes! you shall have a road, 
wi shall Rana canal ! This inthe very site for it.” 
But the Government had no means to tulfil its promises, 
and was borrowing money to pay its debts. Gentlemen 
need not be alarmed about finding out ways to spend our 
surplus funds. Let us once get the surplus, and there 
will be no want of projects. If they had more money 
than they could spend, let them take some of the burth- 
ens off the backs of the People. What would be thought 
ofa man who employed a great many architects to draw 
plans for him, but had no money wherewith to build? 

The commiitee then rose and reported progress. 





Farivar, Fesrvany, 15, 1828. 


STENOGRAPHERS. 

Mr. FLOYD, of Va. moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee to whom was referred 
the rules and orders of this House, be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing some means of 
making the Stenographers responsible for the accuracy 
of their reports, 

Mr. FLOYD said, I have submitted that resolution 
for two reasons. First, that we may ensure a correct re- 
port of the proceedings of this House, and the next, to 
correct an error as it regards miyself. 1am, moreover, 
induced to take this course from the maay complaints 
I daily hear among the members, of the inaccuracy of 
these reports. I think the House will agree with me, 
that one of the papers, which purports to publish the 
proceedings of this House, is so notoriously incorrect, 
that [think [ am justified in saying, that many gentle- 
men here think it proceeds from a studied determina- 
tion to misrepresent. The other, inattentive to the correct 
report of proceedings here, at least as it regards our side. 

The error which I wish to correct, in regard to my- 
self, is the report of what I am made to say, in a debate 
some days ago, upon the resolution introduced by the 
member from Ohio [Mr. Stoane.] I have never yet seen 
either of the papers in this place which reported my re- 
marks. Idid not know what their report was. What 
I know about it now, is a quotation from a paper print- 
ed in Norfolk, Virginia, just put into my hands; which 
quotation I will read to the House : it is as follows : 

“at the same time, we do see a General of the United 
States trying soldiers at Norfolk, and shooting them too, 
for desertion. I know it to be a fact, for 1 was an eye- 
witness. A gentleman near me says that those were 
not militiamen. I believe two of them were. I derive 
my information from a source entitled to at least as 
much credit as if it were drawn from hired: and pension- 
ed letter-writers in one of the Departments. But, Sir, 
ifthey were not militiamen, they were men, and is not 
the life of map dear.” 

Now sir, I said no.such thing. What I did say, was 
this : That during the late war,at Norfolk, three soldiers 
were tried by a Court Martial, and condemned to be 
shot for the crime of desertion. My colleague, near me, 
says they were not militiamen: I did not say they were 
militiamen. I said three soldiers had been condemned 
to be shot ; two of these soldiers, I was informed, were 
militiamen, and one a soldier of the United States. The 
two whom I understood to be militiamen, were pardoned 
by the Commanding General—the other, who was a 
United States’ soldier, was shot, which I know to be 
true, as I, myself, was an eye witness to the execution. 

This much I have deemed necessary, whelly with a 
view to do justice to myself, and correct this error in the 
report of the proceedings on that resolution. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pa. said: whilst this resolu- 
tion is pending, I take leave to make a remark, which 
I think due to myself, on the subject of a report of the 
proceedings of yesterday. It will be recollected that, 


two days past, I stated that a motion would be made on 
Tuesday next, to go into Committee of the Whole on 
the tariff bill. 1 did not state that the motion would be 
made by me, but that it would, then, be made. This no- 
tice was given at the instance of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Manufactures, who thought 
it proper to have it proposed to the House to have the 
bill called up by that day, and I used, with intended 
courtesy, the phrase mentioned in announcing it, so as 
to leave the opportunity to the Chairman to make the 
motion, if it should be found in unison with his views 
and feelings—this being uncertain, as he had on the 
preceding day submitted a number of propositions to 
the House, at material variance with the bill reported 
through him by the Committee on Manufactures, and he 
not having given notice that the bill would be called 
up by him. In a report of the proceedings of yesterday in 
one of the morning papers, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures is made to say, ‘that, as soon 
as the business reported from the Committee of Ways 
and Means should be disposed of, he proposed, in obe- 
dience to the instructions given him by the Committee on 
Manufactures, to call up the bill regulating the duties 
on imports.” I did not then understand him to say 
this—nor did he do so, in fact. Yet, it is so reported, 
and an editorial paragraph is based on this very mis- 
statement. The notice given by me on Tuesday, was, 
that, authorized by the majority of the members of the 
committee, who thought it proper that the bill should 
be considered early, I shall be happy if the Chairman 
will then, or at an earlier period, call it up, and give his 
cordial support to conduct it before the House. If he 
will make the motion on Tuesday, to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, it will give me pleasure ; if not, and 
the pending business admits it, the motion will be made 
by some other member of the committee. Through the 
erroneous statement of one of the reporters, unpleasant 
feelings may be imputed by the public, when none such 
exist. I will not believe it possible that this was the re- 
sult of design. ‘The remarks | have made are due to 
myself, and to the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee at whose instance I acted. In reference to the 
resolution, I shall be gratified if some mode can be de- 
vised, by which members may have the benefit of the 
facts. It is all important that we shall be correctly report- 
ed here. Let the text at least be held sacred—whatever 
the commentary. 

Mr. MALLARY rose to make a few remarks, a well 
in reply to the gentleman who had just taken his seat, 
as on the resolution before the House. That mortifica- 
tion was often experienced by members, from the man- 
ner in which their speeches were reported, was no 
doubt true. But, that any thing like a design to mis- 
represent was harbored by any of the gentlemen en- 
gaged in reporting, he could not believe. From the 
character of some of them, he felt fully assured, that 
they had not intended to injure either himself, or any 
other member of the House. In reporting the notice, 
however, which he had yesterday given, in relation to 
the tariff bill, one of the papers had misrepresented 
him. The notice which he had siven.was, that pursu- 
ant to the instructions of the committee, he had intro- 
duced a bill, together with a report on the subject of 
duties on imported manufactures, and that, though 
courtesy to the Committee of Ways and Means, would 
induce him to wait until the appropriation bills reported 
by that committee should be gotten through with, he 
should, as soon as it was over, call up the bill for an in- 
crease of duties on imports. He had not said that he 
gave this notice in consequence of any instructions 
from the committee, because such was not the fact. But, 
he had given the notice in discharge of a duty inciden- 
tal to him as chairman of the committee, and without any 
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consultation with the committee. As to the notice which 
had before been given by the gentleman from Pennsylva 
nia, (Mr. Stevenson] he was a total stranger to any in- 
tention on the part of that gentleman to give it until it 
was announced to the House. He had spoken to the 
gentleman who is at the head of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and who wished to have a personal opportu- 
nity of examining the testimony taken before the commit- 
tee, and had made with him the arrangement before al- 
luded to; and it was in consequence of that arrangement, 
and of what he considered as a delicate regard to the 
priority of business reported upon by other committees, 
that he had given the general notice referred to. As it 
respected the Comittee on Manufactures, he knew of 
no intention of giving such notice as had been done by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and, therefore, al- 
though that gentleman has seen fit to give it, Mr. M. still 
considered it his duty, as Chairman of the committee, to 
take charge of the bill. ‘The committee had not signified 
to him any wish, on their part, to discharge him from 
being their Chairman. When they did so, he should 
most willingly resign his situation. Till then, he should 
consider himself as the Chairman, and act accordingly. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania had said, that, if his 
{Mr. M’s] views were corresponding to the measures 
proposed in the bill, he had no objection that he should 
act as Chairman. What his views were, the House 
would learn from the amendment he had submitted, and 
he should endeavor to support and explain them at a pro- 
per time. 

Mr. LUMPKIN, said, that, with feelings of profound 
personal respect for the gentleman from Virginia, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who had spoken in 
support of this resolution, he must differ from them as to 
the propriety of making this matter a subject of inquiry 
or of action by the House. If evils arose from any mistakes 
or misrepresentations by the reporters or any of them, 
those evils had their counter parts. The thing had its 
advantages, as well as its disadvantages. Without enter- 
ing at all on the question, as to the correctness of the re- 
ports given, he was of opinion that, while the House left 
the press at full liberty to publish either truth or falsehood 
they would still find a redeeming spirit in the American 
People, that would counteract any evil effects that might 
be apprehended. Let the representations on both sides 
go before the People. He considered that the very es- 
setice of Republicanism lay in the confidence of the Peo- 
ple. He felt that confidence in its utmost degree. He 
believed them not only capable of self-government, but 
of wise self-government. He therefore hoped that the time 
of this House, which was the property of the country, 
would not be consumed by any investigation on the sub- 
ject of the reports of debates. Let the reporters and the 
publishers proceed. The American People would hear 
and judge. He hoped, therefore, the resolution would be 
rejected. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, said, that he thought, in justice 
to the reporters, it was necessary to be understood when 
gentlemen proposed to hold them responsible for their 
representation of the speeches on this floor, that, if a 
balance was to be struck between the speakers and re- 
ports, the speakers were likely to appear on the debtor 
side of the account : for it was his sincere belief that the 
reporters corrected more errors than they made blun- 
ders. Blame seemed to be thrown on two of the daily 
journals for misrepresenting the debates, while a certain 
other daily paper was left wholly out of the question. 
Now, he did not know whether it were worse to make an 
occasional error, while giving the speeches on both sides, 
than to present the speeches on one side only. One of 
the journals, which was certainly as much to be consider- 
ed a State paper as any other, published the speeches on 
one side only, without presenting the replies which 
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might diminish their impression. He was entirely oppos. 
ed to raising any committee, or taking any measures on 
the subject. Let the reporters go on, as they had done, 
reporting the speeches on both sides, and let the country 


udge. 
, Mr. HAILE, moved to lay the resolution of Mr. Fioyp 
upon the table. , 
The question being put, it was carried in the affirmative, 
Ayes 89, Noes 30. 


CADETS AT WEST POINT. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
following resolution, offered by Mr. Weems, on the 12th 
instant. 

** Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
furnish this House with a list of the Cadets now at West 
Point ; their names; the States, and Congressional Dis- 
tricts, from whence they were sent ; and the dates when 
they were received. Also, a statement shewing the pre- 
sent existing rule of the Department as practised relative 
to the manner of filling up vacancies,” &c. 

Mr. WHIPPLE had no other objection to the resolu- 
tion, except that it was needless, inasmuch as the infor- 
mation was already before the House. The rules of the 
institution had been published, and the law referred to 
might be found in the documents. r 

Mr. WEEMS said the gentleman was mistaken ; and 
the question being taken, the Ayes were 37, Noes 42. 
No quorum having voted, , 

Mr. WEEMS said, as it was a mere call for informa- 
tion, he hoped the members would vote upon it, and it 
the House did not choose to make the call, he was very 
willing to submit. 

Mr. HAYNES said, he was not in the habit of inter- 
fering with calls from the Departments, but he had him- 
self corresponded with the Secretary of War on this sub- 
ject, and all the information that was sought by the reso- 
lation could easily be obtained by a personal application 
to that officer. = 

Mr. WEEMS said, that he had made such application, 
but without success. In the mean while an impression 
had gone abroad that Executive patronage grew out of 
the management of that institution. This was denied by 
some gentlemen, who asserted that each Congressional 
District was entitled to have one Cadet in that School, 
and that this Cadet might be nominated by the Represen- 
tative from that District. He wanted that the People should 
know how this matter stood, as well as every thing else 
about the Academy—its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. 

Mr. MILLER said, that the only objection he had 
heard to the call, was, that all the information it request- 
ed, was usually given by the Secretary of War, when pub- 
lishing the names of those who were admitted. Gentle- 
men who supposed this, were in error, ‘That statement 
did not designate the Congressional Districts from which 
the Cadets came. This was very desirable to be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. VANCE said, that it was impossible that the Se- 
cretary should give this information, as no register was 
kept in the Department of the particular Districts from 
which the Cadets came. The register designated mere- 
ly the States. The usual course, however, was to ap- 
point one Cadet from each District. But it was a rule 
universally observed, that, where one of the candidates 
was the son of a Revolutionary officer in low circum- 
stances, he was preferred. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the choice was left to the Representative from 
the District, unless his State has already received more 
than its proportion. Mr. V. said that he possessed a re- 
gister of the Cadets, which gave their rank and standing 10 
the institution ,the State from which they came,and all oth- 
er facts respecting them that needed to be inquired into. 
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This book might be consulted by any gentleman who 
wished to see it. He had, however, no objection to the 















call. 

Mr. McCOY thought the gentleman from Ohio was in 
error in supposing that there were no data in the office 
stating the District from which the Cadet was received. 
The main object to him was to know how the Secretary 
filled up the vacancies which year occurred in the 
institution : for it was well known that a considerable pro- 
portion of the students admitted, either from want of capa- 
city or inclination to continue their course, left the institu- 
tion. 

Mr. RAMSAY said that some gentlemen appeared to 
be in possession of information which he was not so fortu- 
nate as to possess, and which his constituents, as well as 
himsel‘, were desirous te ebtain. Ifthe gentleman from 

Qhio had a book containing all the particulars he had 
stated, Mr. R’s constituents had not. 

Here Mr. STORRS rose to order—the hour allotted to 
resolutions having expired ; and the debate was conse- 
quently arrested. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Moors, of Ala- 
bama, in the Chair, and resumed the consideration of 
the bill making appropriations for internal improve- 
ments. 

Mr. McDUFFIE expressed his hope that the debate 
which had occurred yesterday on the item providing for 
plans and surveys, would not be continued ; or, if it must 
go on, that it would be reserved until the bills came into 
the House. He believed that the amendment ought not to 
pass, because the sum proposed to be inserted was in part 
due for services actually performed since the first of 
January. Besides which, there was a brigade now in the 
field. 

The question was then taken on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Martin, which was to strike out the item 
of 30,000 dollars, for the continuance of surveys, to be 
made under the direction of the President, and decided 
m the negative—ayes 45, noes 101. 

Mr. BASSETT then moved to strike out the enacting 
words of the bill, and stated, as his reason for so doing, 
not that he expected the motion would prevail, but be- 
cause he had been somewhat tauntingly asked by a mem- 
ber, now in his eye, [Mr. Spraeusz] why he had not op- 
posed the other items of the bill as well as that for remov- 
ing the obstructions in the Kennebec river, from which 
it would appear that the word “no” was not considered 
by that gentleman as sufficiently expressive of opposition. 
it might be very proper for gentlemen who expected to 
receive the emoluments of the bill in their own neighbor- 
hoods, to be in favor of it; but he hoped the minority 
would be allowed to keep up their protest against the 
whole system, that it might no longer be said in debate 
that this question was settled—that the opposition to it 
was withdrawn ; it was a question which never would be 
settled in that way, and, as he believed this was the first 
bill which ever professed in its outset to be for internal 
improvement, he was the more induced, on that account 
to make the motion. 

The question being put, it was decided in the negative 
—Ayes 35, Noes 98. 

Mr. HAYNES, after referring to the original agree- 
ment made at the admission of Ohio into the Union, and 
which gave origin to the Cumberland Road, moved, as 
- amendment, to insert the following after the 9th 
ine ; 

“* Provided, There shall be remaining in the Treasury 


so much of the a pte cent. fund, reserved by the act of 
. 


the 30th April, 1 from the nett proceeds of the sales 
of public lands lying in the State of Ohio to be applied to 
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the laying out and making public roads leading from the 
navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic to the Ohio, 
to the. said State, and through the same, and not other- 
wise.” 


ment as to the power of the House to make internal im- 
provements, or to make such an 
State of Ohio. 
expended on the road, while the Ohio fund did not 
amount to more than half a_ million. 
this, merely with the intention of bringing back the 
public attention to the state of the facts. 


he had been himself op 
legislation on this subject ; but the Committee of Ways 
and Means acted on the principle that an implied obli- 


the last two or three years, in relation to this work. 
Contracts had been extended to a certain point, and 
these he was willing to fulfil, but should oppose the 
entering into an 

West of Zanesville. 


from South Carolina in this, that that gentleman, deem- 
ing the course wrong, was nevertheless willing to per- 
sist in it to a certain point, whereas he was for stopping 
short at once. 


relation to the contract with Ohio at all. He explained 
the particulars of that contract, and stated that the 
General Government, in appropriating for this road, had 
only anticipated the revenue arising from that fund. 
The value of the land was far beyond any appropria- 
tions that had been made. 
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Mr. H. declined entering into the constitutional argu- 


ment with the 
Nearly two millions of dollars had been 


He mentioned 


Mr. McDUFFIE said he was aware of these facts, and 
posed to the whole course of 


tion grew out of the course pursued by Con for 


new contracts to extend the road 


Mr. HAYNES said he differed from the gentleman 


Mr. VINTON denied that this appropriation had any 


Mr. RAMSAY had intended to vote against the ap- 
propriation, but had changed that determination in con- 
sequence of what was stated by Mr. McDurrrs. 

Mr. HAYNES called for the reading of the act of 
1802 on this subject; which was read accordingly; when 
the question being put, the amendment of Mr. Harmes 
was negatived without a division. 

Mr. S. WOOD, of New York, moved an item of 
$20,000 for surveying the coast of the United States. 
But this motion was pronounced out of order, inasmuch 
as that subject was now before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs on a resolution of Mr. Verriancx. 

The bill for Internal Improvements having now been 
gone through, it was for the present laid aside. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GILMER moved to strike out the item “for 
erecting new buildings” at West Point. He thought 
the number of Cadets ought to be'diminished rather than 
increased, and, holding that opinion, was opposed to ex- 
—s the establishment hy the erection of any new 

uildings. 

The question being put, the amendment of Mr. G:r- 
MER was negatived, only thirty six membhers rising in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved to insert a separate item of 
$1,500, to defray the expenses of the Board of Visiters 
annually attending at the Academy. 

This motion gave rise toa debate, which occupied the 
House till past four o’clock, in which the general policy 
of the Military School became incidentally involved. 

Mr. KREMER thought the Board of Visiters entirely 
useless. Most of them were men destitute of all mih- 
tary talent, and whenthey got there a report was pre- 
pared for them, and all they had to do was to sign it. 
The Government might as well send so many wooden 
men. 

Mr. McDUFFIE stated the practice of the War De- 
partment on this subject. The Committee of Ways and 
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Means had inserted but half the sum contained in the 
estimates from the Department. Many members of 
Congress visited the institution without compensation, 
but there were many scientific men who were very fit 
= this duty whose circumstances would not admit of 
this. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked whether the travelling expenses 
of the Visiters were paid. 

Mr. McDUFFIE replied, that there was no fixed rule. 
Where the Visiters could not afford to pay their own ex- 
penses, they were defrayed out of this appropriation, 
but in many cases they were not paid for. 

Mr. BARNEY stated the facts as they occurred when 
he visited the institution. The Visiters were allowed 
the actual expenses of their journey. Such of them as 
were members of Congress were not allowed their rates 
of mileage as members. ‘Yo refuse to pay the actual 
travelling expenses of such visiters as were in slender 
circumstances, would exclude a very valuable class of 
eitizens, particularly the professors in most of our col- 
leges, who could not afford to come from a great dis- 
tance at their own charges. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE remarked that it was possible the 
member from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Kremer] (and not 
Mr, Barwey, from Maryland, as reported) was mistaken 
in the.opinion he had expressed, that this Board of Vi- 
siters was totally useless. Without intending to express 
any opinion himself upon the valuable results of the 
Boards, which have heretofore inspected and reported 
upon the nature and character of the course of instruc- 
tion which was pursued in the Military Academy, he 
would content himself by a single reference to the 
report of the late Board, laid upon our tables at the 
present session. If it bé not important in reference to 
the course of Military instruction of our officers, its im- 
portance in teaching them the use of our language in a 
rhetorical flourish, may not be questioned, 

(Here Mr, Wicxurrz read from the report the fol- 
lowing: 

“Engineering, in its two departments, particularly in its 
civil features, is of importance to every country, and to 
none more than to ourown. The importance of scientific 
education to the Engineer is evident: for, to material 
substances, his thoughts and meditations must be directed. 
Hence, it is of importance to become familiar with the 
laws prescribed by nature for their action. He must grap- 
ple with his agents, and foresee their effects, calculate 
their energies, and become, as it were, the dictator of their 
actions. Nature must be forced into a bond of alliance 
with his views. He must interrogate her on her modes 
of action, we the laws by which she governs, enter into 
the recesses of her hidden processes, arrest her in the act 
of operation, and enter on his own labors with possession 
of her secrets.”’) 

Sir, who will say this sentence alone is not worth the 
sum proposed, with which to fill the blank? 

Mr. KREMER declared that his views were in no 
way altered. He believed that the reports were pre- 
pared for the Visiters befurehand, and all they had, to 
do was to sign; and appealed to every visiter to say if 
such was not the case. 

Mr. VANCE repelled the insinuation with much indig- 
nation. Jt was false in point of fact. The Board was usu- 
ully constituted partly of scientific and partly of practical 
men. That portion of them, who were possessed of 
scientific and literary attainments were, of course, select- 
ed to draw up the report. Mr. V. said, he had been 
prepared to expect that the report of the last year 
would receive the sarcasm and the taunts of certain 
men on this floor: Though he had been appointed to 
preside on that occasion, he believed he might say, and 
the House would bear him out in the assertion, that he 
was as unpretending as any member of the House. Gen- 
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tlemen knew how he had attained what education he 
did possess, and he was as sensible as they could be, 
that it would have been a burlesque for him to pretend 
to draw up that report. But it was afoul calumny, to 
say that the report was prepared and drawn up for the 
Committee. 

(Mr. KREMER explained by saying, that he only 
meant that the report was not drawn up by the Chair. 


man. 

a VANCE resumed. As it had been customary al- 
ways to put upon that board one of the Military Com- 
mittee of this House, he had last year been apponited 
to that duty, and this had drawn out the taunts of a cer- 
tain set of men in this House. But when an individual, 
who was now Governor of Tennessee, and whose litera- 
ry and scientific attainments did not greatly exceed his 
own, had presided in that board and signed its report, 
all was suffered to pass very quietly. The gentleman 
now at the head of the Military Committee [Mr. Hamir- 
tron} had likewise once presided, but even he had not 
drawn up the report which he signed. But no sooner 
did he (Mr, V.] fill that place, than he was sneeringly 
reflected upon, as if he had wished to palm himself 
upon the public as the author of that report. He was 
above any such meanness. ce 

Mr. JENNINGS said, he was far from wishing to de- 
rogate from the merits of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
Vayce.] He viewed him as belonging to that class of 
practical men, among whom, he had understood him as 
placing himself. Such men, in company with others of a 
literary and scientific character, ought to be appointed. 
But this ha@ not always been the case He believed 
some had been appointed to this duty, who never could 
demonstrate a proposition in Euclid. He should vote 
for such an appropriation with much reluctance. But 
he would not withhold the pnblic money from such 
uses as would really give the public an interest in the 
character of this institution, 

Mr,BUCK opposed the appropriation on the ground that 
there was no necessity or utility to justify the appoint. 
ment of a Board of Visiters at all. He then went into a 
history of the West Point Academy, from its earliest ori. 
gin, when the Corps of Artillerists and Engineers were 
first separated. The officers of the latter corps then con- 
stituted the Academy, and there were no cadets, and 
no salaried professors. He then traced the — intro- 
duction of Cadets, first two in a company, doing duty in 
the ranks, increasing from 60, till, in 1809, they amounted 
to 80 ; and, at the close ofthe late war, their number was 
augmented to 250. The institution had then been entire- 
ly re-organized. The course of instruction altered and 
enlarged and, since that time, a Board of Visiters appoint- 
ed. Headmitted the high character of the persons usu- 
ally selected to compose this Board, but could see no 
useful result from their appointment. It entailed an un- 
necessary expense upon the Nation, and he therefore re- 
sisted the present appropriation. — Miibe 

Mr. MALLARY took the opposite side, insisting upon 
the advantages of this visitation as tending to preserve the 
school from those abuses to which every human institution 
was more or Jess liable. It guarded the rights of poor 
and. friendless students, and preserved them from oppres- 
sion. It greatly stimulated the ambition of the young 
men to excel in their studies. It spread a knowledge of 
their respective standing throughout the Union, and gave 
the public mind a stronger interest in the welfare of this 
valuable institution. Those who now conducted the 
school were the very last whom he would suspect of any 
thing like injustice or mal-practice. But, it was wrong, 
in itself, to leave any great Public Seminary without su- 
pervision and control. Besides the moral effect of such 
a visitation, the Board exercised an inspection over the 
pecuniary expenditures of the institution, as well as ovcr 
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its general police and the comforts and accommodations 
of the students. a. ‘ au 

Mr. PEARCE eagnemne is regret at the course e 
debate, and especial surprise at the source from which 
some of the objections had proceeded. The gentleman 
who objected to the course of visitation, [Mr. Bucx] had, 
if he mistook not, been once himself an alumnus of that 
institution, but had not uated there. Mr.P. traced 
the institution of the military school from its conception 
by Mr. Jefferson, through the succeeding Administrations, 
until it received the assiduous and fostering care of the 
gentleman who is now Vice Presidnet of the United 
States, on whom he passed some very handsome compli- 
ments for his zeal inits behalf. He dwelt on the necessi- 
ty and advantage of a system of visitation, and taking it 
for granted that a Board ought to be appointed annually 
for that purpose, he insisted on the imnrepeny of taking 
them from a single ion of the United States, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the school, but urged the 
propriety of collecting them from every part of the United 
States. {f this principle was adopted, he thought that 
the sum of $3,000, as reported from the estimates in the 
War Department, would be barely sufficient to pay their 
travelling expenses. He contradicted the statement of 
Mr. Kremer, that a report was prepared for the Board to 
sign. The visiters were divided into classes. A part of 
the report assigned to each class ; their several produc- 
tions afterwards brought together, and, by some leading 
member of the board, selected for the purpose, reduced 
into a general report. Such had been the process when 
he attended. The report was drafted by the rrofessor of 
Modern Languages in Cambridge University. Mr. P. 
concluded by moving to fill the blank with 3,000 dol- 
lars. 

Mr. DWIGHT rose to correct the mistaken views of 
his friend from Vermont, {Mr. Bucx.] He denied that 
the Seminary had grown up by mere military legislation, 
and referred to the several acts of Congress by which it 
had been founded, and from time to time enlarged. The 
present expenditure for the travelling expenses of the 
Board of Visiters was a mere regulation of the Department, 
and did not rest on any law ; and, as the appointment to 
a seat in the Board of Visiters was an honorary appoint- 
ment, and, as such, highly valued, he thought it would 
be sufficient if a sum was provided to cover the expen- 
ses of gentlemen while in actual attendance at the institu- 
tion. 

In reply to some remarkes of Mr. Weems, Mr. BUCK 
repeated, and explained some of his former statements. 
In reply to the remarks of Mr. Pranrcr, who, he said, 
seemed to have recurred with some interest to a portion 
of his biography, he stated, that, after he had left college, 
he had resided for 16 months at West Point, during which 
time, he had applied the knowledge he had acquired in 
his collegiate course to the military studies at that school. 
It was true, he did not graduate there, because he had 
received a commission in the infantry, in which corps he 
had served to the close of the late war, when he retired 
to private life. 

Mr. WEEMS professed himself satisfied with this ex- 
planaticn, and wished he could say the same in relation 
to the speech of Mr. Mattary, who seemed to think that 
the benefits of the Military School were bestowed chiefly 
upon indigent young men of genius. If he thought that, 
eae willingly vote three times as much as was now 
asked. 

Mr. HAILE said, asit seemed to be the understanding 
of the gentleman, that every one on the floor was to 
occupy his share of the time of the House, he should avail 
himself of the same privilege. He objected to the Board 
of Visiters, on account of the pride, pomp, and circum- 

stance, which attended their visitations. He was oppos- 
ed to the school as extending the Executive patronage— 
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educating the children of gentlemen in both branches of 
Congress—sending into the States, the mere creatures of 
the General Government, who could not sympathise with 
State Rights, nor follow leaders appointed by State au- 
thority—leaving too much to Executive discretion—ex- 
cluding poor and meritorious students—giving a prefer- 
ence to the aristocracy of the country—usurping to itself 
the patronage of the Government, in preference to insti- 
tutions not of a mili character : ba finally, as endan- 
gering the liberty of the country, by aiding the cause of 
consolidation. . 

Mr. McDUFFIE, declaring it to be his opinion that 
nine-tenths of the members of this House were in favor of 
the Academy, conjured its friends not to prolong the de- 
bate by entering into its defence. he 

Mr. BURGES made a short speech, going principally 
to repel the charge that poor students were excluded. 
He stated several instances to the con » and argued 
to shew, that, unless the children of the rich were paid 
the same as others, a degrading line of distinction would 
be introduced in the school, more injurious to the poor 
students than any other feature in its management. He 
thought the travelling expenses of the visiters ought to be 
paid—otherwise, the inhabitants of distant States would 
not be put on the same footing with those in the vicinity 
of the institution—gentlemen could go with perfect ease 
and comfort from Rhode Island to West Peint, for $5. 
But what would be the expense of gentlemen attending 
from New Orleans? If the visitation should be abolished, 
the finest stimulus would be abolished that ever was ap- 
plied to youthful ambition. 

The cry for the question was now loud from every part 
of the House, when 

Mr. BARNEY rose, and declared that this was a small 
game—arrows were flying from every part of the House, 
at the visiters to this institution, the average of whose ex- 
eae did not exceed $30. His friend from South Caro- 

ina, [Mr. Hamriron] had come all the way from Charles- 

town, and returned again, and received for his expenses 
$70. He then spoke in vindication of Mr. Vaxcz, who 
had presided in the Board with an intelligence, dignity, 
and impartiality, which entitled him to the gratitude of 
that institution, and of his country. That gentleman has 
never assumed what didnot belong to him. He had sub- 
divided the Board in a very judicious manner for prepar- 
ing the report. The mathematical part of that report, 
with which the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wicx- 
LIFFE] seemed so much entertained, had been drawn up 
by a professor of the highest —s and celebrity in 
the city of New York. But he would observe to that 
gentleman, that it could hardly be expected of the Board 
to furnish to gentlemen both reports and comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, in reply, that he regretted any 
remarks that had fallen from him should have given pain. 
He had said nothing in condemnation of the report, but 
was willing to acknowledge, on a slight exanination, his 
incompetency to understand it, and for one he believed 
that those who signed it did not understand it much bet- 
ter than he. , 

The question was then taken on filling the blank with 
$3,000, as proposed by Mr. Pzanrce, anddecided in the 
negative, ayes 46, noes 107. 

The question was next taken, on filling the blank with 
$1,500, as moved by Mr. McDurrrs, and decided in the 
affirmative, ayes 97, noes not counted. 

Mr. INGHAM moved an amendment, going to confine 
the expenditure of this sum to the expenses of the visiters 
while in actual attendance at West Point ; but before any 
question was taken on this amendment, on motion of Mr. 

BASSETT, the committee rose, and reported the two first 
bills to the House. Whereupen, 

The House adjourned to Monday. 
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Morvay, Fearvary 18, 1828. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the orders of the day 
were postponed, and the House went into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Tarton, of New 
York, in the chair. 

The consideration of the bill making appropriations for 
the Military Service was resumed ; and the question be- 
ing on the amendment moved by Mr. IncHam, which 
went to the appropriation of $1,500 for the expenses of 
the Board of Visiters of the Military Academy at West 
Point, and to their subsistence while in actual attendance: 

Mr. INGHAM briefly explained the amendment. There 
were but two parts of the expenses of these visiters, viz. 
Their travellin expenses while coming and returning to 
and from the Academy, and the expense of their subsist- 
ence while there. It had been settled, as he under- 
stood, that this money was not to be applied to their tra- 
velling expenses. Of course, it must be for their subsist- 
ence while in attendance at the school. 

Mr. STRONG opposed the amendment, as he believ- 
ed that their travelling expenses ought to be paid as well 
as their expenses while at the school. 

Mr. INGHAM replied, that the Committee of Ways 
and Means had stricken out one-half the sum, estimated 
by the Department, as sufficient to cover the whole ex- 
pense of travelling and subsistence. This had been done 
on the ground, as he understood it, that the travelling 
expenses were not to be paid. If $ 1,500 were sufficient 
to pay the whole, the Department must have made a 
great mistake in estimating them at $3,000. 

Mr. EVERETT was opposed to the amendment. He 
could see no reason why the travelling expenses of these 
visiters ought not to be defrayed. He had himself once 
had the honor of serving on that Board, and had never 
been engaged in a more arduous service. ‘The visiters 
were hard at work from morning till evening, and that at 
a season when severe application was the most unwel- 
come. The duty involved a great sacrifice of time as well 
as of labor, and he could not conceive why the Govern- 
ment should ask of a citizen to spend three weeks of his 
time at West Point, for no public advantage, but merely 
for the public good, and then, in addition, call on him to 
pay his own expenses while thus going on a public er 
rand. Be the sum, great or small, which is requisite to 
defray this charge, he would vote it with cheerfulness. 
Of all the apparatus in that valuable institution, there 
was none of greater importance to its success, than this 
attendance of the Board of Visitefs. They did not, per- 
haps, impart any great light to the members of the insti- 
tution ; but this sort of supervision was all important to 
its welfare, and constituted, indeed, one great advantage 
which distinguished that school from others. ‘The want 
cf such a Board of Visiters constituted the great defi- 
ciency in most of our institutions for education. There 
was little temptation for gentlemen to gothere. The 
service was attended with much fatigue, and no very great 
honor or distinction ; and why private individuals should 
be asked by the Government, or even by the People, 
to do their business for nothing, he did not, perceive. He 
put it to the ‘candor of gentlemen to say whether such a 
requirement was reasonable. 

Mr. WHITE said, some remarks had been made on 
Friday, in the debate on the appropriation for a Board 
of Visiters to attend the examination at the Military Ac- 
ademy, which required some notice from him, as he had 
once had the honor to be there in that capacity. It had 
been broadly asserted that this Board of Visiters was crea- 
ted by the Secretary of War, véry lately, without author- 
ity of law, or precedent. Such was not the fact. The 

Rules and Articles of War, enacted by Congress, for the 
government of the Army and Military establishment of the 
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country, in all its branches, conferred on the Secretary of 
War the power to make regulations for the government 
of the Military Academy at West Point, and the Secreta- 
ry under the Administration made a judicious system 
of rules for that object, and, among others, the one that 
he would read. {Here Mr. W. read an article of the re- 
gulations for the government of the Military Academy, 
making it,the duty of the Secretary of War to appoint Vi. 
siters, annually, to attend the examination, and prescrib- 
ing their duties, &c.] It followed, necessarily, that this 
was a regulation e in pursuance of an authority given 
by law, and in pursuance of its provisions, which regula- 
tion had been printed, laid before Congress, and sanction- 
ed from year to year until this time ; and it was due to 
the present Secretary to say, he was only acting upona 
system proposed by his predecessor, Mr. Calhoun, and, so 
far, sanctioned by Congress. ‘There was, therefore, no 
ground for the assertions, inconsiderately made, that this 
was an illegal exercise of power. Mr. W. said he would 
make one other remark. At the time he was a mem- 
ber of that Board, its business was divided among its 
members, in committees, who examined the various cle- 
partments, without being at all influenced by the Acade- 
mic Staff ; and, after a thorough examination, each com- 
mittee reported, which report was incorporated in a 
general one, and the special report was also, in some 
instances, sent. On the occasion in which he was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Civil Economy, that report, 
made by himself, was sent ; and if any one said or insinu- 
ated, that the special or general report on that occasion 
was written by, or in consultation with, the Academic 
branch, it was entirely without foundation. Mr. W. said 
he did not like to engage-in any debate not immediately 
connected with the interests of Florida, but this much 
he pee due to the Secretary of War, and to him- 
self. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, that he rose, more for the pur- 
pose of expressing the reason why he should vote for 
the smaller sum reported by the committee, which he 
believed was $1,500, in preference to the larger sum, 
which had been asked by the Department. He wouh! 
take occasion to say, that he was altogether opposed to 
the amendment immediately under consideration, which 
restricted the expenditure of the appropriation exclu- 
sively to the subsistence of the Board of Visiters at West 
Point, without making any allowance for their travelling 
expenses. He fully concurred with his honorable friend 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Evenerr) with whom he had 
the gratification of serving on the Board of Visiters, three 
years ago, that those who attended at West Puint, in 
this capacity, were fully entitled to their travelling ex- 
penses, and he believed that not one cent more was 
ever received. He admitted that $1,500 would not pay 
the travelling expenses and the subsistence, while at the 
Point, of so large a Board as had been usually conven- 
ed. It would pay all the expenses of a Board, consisting 
of from six tu nine persons, which he, (Mr. H.] thought 
sufficiently large ; indeed he had intended moving a re- 
solution, for the Committee on Military Affairs to report 
a definite plan for the organization of this Board, with 
some specification of their duties, and an enumeration 
of such expenses as should be allowed for ‘travelling and 
subsistence, as well as a proviso limiting their number. 
The Board itself, he considered of indispensable value ; 
visitorial bodies, of an analogous character, were consi- 
dered essentially necessary in all learned institutions, 
and he believed, in the very foundation of many on the 
other side of the water, provision was made for them, 
and that they practically existed in almost all the semina- 
ries in our own country. ‘Chere could not be conceived an 
institution, where an examination, at stated periods, of 
its actual condition, and its Means of requiting the pub- 
lic bounty, by meeting the public expectations in its 
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results, than that of West Point. The Superintendent 
and Faculty have not only the most critical duties, lite- 
rary, scientific, and professional, to discharge, but they 
have confided to their care the moral culture and the 
formation of the character, of an interesting portion of 
the youth of our country. It is surely of vast im e, 
that the manner in which these offices are discharged 
to the country should be vouched through respectable 
and responsible organs; and he thought that the testi- 
mony thus procured, not only in its influence on the in- 
stitution, but as a satisfaction to the country, was cer 
tainly worth securing, if it could be accomplished at so 
trifling a cost as $1,500. He regretted the course the 
debate had taken. When the House was in Committee of 
the Whole on Friday last, and had this item under con- 
sideration, it was certainly a matter of small criticism, 
indeed, for them to be discussing, who did and who did 
not write the reports; whether the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Vaxce] wrote the report prefixed to his 
name, was very unimportant, as he [Mr. H.] was certain 
of the fact, that this gentleman had discharged his du: 
ties in an honorable, faithful, and intelligent manner, of 
which he required no other assurance, than what he 
knew of that gentleman as his colleague, on the com- 
mittee to which they both belonged. It was not neces- 
sary, that every member of this Board should possess 
high scientific acquirements ; it was sufficient that some 
of them should possess these qualifications, and that 
others, to sound practical sense, should add an acquaint- 
ance with military details and the business of life : and 
that all should furnish, in the integrity of their own cha- 
racters, a guarantee for the fidelity of their report. The 
gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Pearce] Has made 
it a matter of grave criticism, whether he (Mr. H.] actu- 
ally wrote a report, as President of the Board of Visiters, 
to which his [Mr. H’s) name is appended ; and all the 
credit of this document, if any belongs to it, he has im- 
puted to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ev- 
knETT] whose services on the Board were undoubtedly 
of the most interesting and valuable character. This 
conjecture of the gentleman from Khode Island, he did 
hot impute to a notion, that he believed, nevertheless, 
was common in the part of the country from which he 
came, that nobody could write, out of New England ; 
but, since it was made a matter of serious inquisition, 
he would tell, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
the history of the progress and ultimate formation of this 
report. After the Board had completed its examination, 
it appointed sub-committees, for the purpose of report- 
ing upon its specific heads; that his honorable friend 
from Massachusetts, [ Mr. Everert] and Mr. Bancroft, 
a gentleman scarcely less distinguished in the literature 
of his own State, were appointed to report on the course 
of instruction in the languages and mathematics, to 
which they both contributed an interesting memoir on 
the method of instruction. He believed, in the mathe- 
matical branch of their sub-report, they were assisted 
by asummary of the mathematical problems which had 
been solved by the cadets, from the memoranda of Profes- 
sor Dewey, a distinguished mathematician, who resided 
in the district of the gentleman from Massachusetts on 
his left, (Mr. Dwieatr.j] To Mr. Skinner, the able Edi- 
tor of the American Farmer, and some other members 
of the Board, was confided the duty of reporting on 
what might be termed the civil economy and civil po- 
lice of the institution. To Colonet Eustis, Colonel Wal- 
bach, and himself, [Mr. Hf] was assigned the office of 
reporting upon the method of instruction in military 
tactics proper, with the duties of troops in camp and on 
marches, and on castrametation and strategy, and in re- 
ference to the military discipline of the institution ge- 
nerally. With the able assistance of these two gentle- 
men, he (Mr. H.] had prepared that part of the report 
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appertaining to the These separate reports 
of the sub-committee scatcely any, even verbal 


alterations, were incorporated into the general report, 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Everett] 
Mr. H. said, he had made this statement with the less re- 
luctance, as it enabled him to rebut an insinuation, 
which was unkindly made the other day, that the Fa- 
culty at West Point prepared these reports for the Board 
of Visitets—a declaration altogether erroneous and un- 
just, as the report to -which he referred was made with- 
out the slightest communication with the Superintendent 
or Professors. He would now say a single word, before 
he concluded, in reference to the compensation which 
the members of the Board received for their attendance 
at West Point, and he could not do this more effectual- 
ly, than by stating what he had received himself, and 
the labors he underwent, he could not say , performed. 
He received an invitation, whilst in Charleston, from the 
Secretary of War, to attend the examination on the 1st of 
June. For his passage from Charleston to New York, by 
water, and his expenses thence to West Point, he receiv- 
ed thirty-five dollars, and the quartermaster paid him a 
similar sum for his expenses on his return home, 

In pocketing this enormous amount, he confessed he 
had no very alarming twinges of conscience. ‘The 
Board met at 5 o’cluck, A. M. and sat until 8; they met 
again at 9, and sat until 2 P. M.—convened at 3, and ad- 
ee at 7. After this laborious confinement, he con- 

essed that the appetite with which he ate his meals, 
was not affected by the reflection that it was the public 
food—as he believed he had honestly earned it, as he 
did his present compensation. He could not say that 
he understood every thing that he saw and heard ; for he 
did not profess to be a master of the complex and ab- 
stract relations of the higher mathematics, but he trust- 
ed that, within the scope of a very plain understanding, 
he had observed enough of the prosperity and admirable 
progress of this noble institution, to authorize his putting 
his hand to the report which he had done. He never 
had been engaged in an avocation more laborious, or in 
a duty more sat'sfactory ; and if he left the Institution 
with any impression stronger than the absolute convic- 
tion of its inestimable usefulness to the country, it was 
this; that its dnnual examination, by intelligent and 
respectable men, was an essential auxiliary to its future 
success and prosperity. 

The question was now put on the amendment of Mr. 
Ineuam, and negatived without a division. 

Mr. BASSETT then moved to strike out the whole 
item. He had no question as to the importance and va- 
lue of the Board of Visiters. His objections to this ap- 
propriation arose from an entirely different principle. 
He had been greatly surprised by the course of argu- 
ment when this subject was last up. It had been but 
a few days since, the House almost unanimously passed 
a resolution declaring that it was necessary to examine in- 
to the public abuses. But, when he compared the argu- 
ments on that occasion, with those employed on this ap- 
propriation, he felt greatly astonished, and could hardly 
believe that he was in the same region. Talk of abuses ’ 
and as soon as you are presented with a bare-faced abuse, 
to turn round and justify it! Am I not justified, said Mr. 
B., in culling this an abuse? that the duties performed 
may be very yaluable, I do not dispute ; but will you 
sanction, in the Executive branch of this Government, 
the power to appoint persons—prescribe their duties, 
and pay for their performance, without the sanction of le- 
gislative enactment? Is not the Constitution plainly 
against it, as well as all the arguments used by gentle- 
men on the other side? Here is an appointing pow- 
er without limit, as to the extent of time or the number 
of persons, and the whole Tre&sury is thrown open for 
their payment. Gentlemen tell us, indeed, that the Exe- 
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cutive discretion will limi 4,1 ask, does the Con- 
stitution admit it? or cana ! ae ynore plainly forbid it 
than does that instrument? The gentleman from Flori- 
da, indeed, read, with some exultation, what he consi- 
dered as definitive authority on this subject ; and what 
was his authority ? The army regulations : and by whom 
were these enacted? By Congress? No: by the War 
Department. I admit the arrangement to be an excel- 
lent one ; but, be it ever so good, it is one which de- 
volves on us; the duty is ours; and it is our shame and 
reproach that we have not done it before. But let us 
now do our duty, though it be at a late hour. Letus 
not use the abuses of the past, as a mantle to cover 
abuses for the future. Let us have a Beard of Visiters; 
but let that Board exist by law, and let the law fix and 
authorize their compensation. The danger of the prin- 
ciple on which the matter now stood, was plainly illus- 
trated by the remarks of the gentleman from Vermont, 
{Mr. Matrarr] who said that it was important that a 
knowledge of this institution, and of the progress and 
relative standing of the cadets, should be disseminated 
through the nation. On this principle, I suppose we 
shall hear that one member of the Visiting Board must 
be taken from every State in the Union; and as the 
Executive may go to the ultimate of its discretion, very 
possibly they may require two members from the larger 
States: see, then, to what a body this Board may grow. 
A gentleman from Massachusetts, with more of liberali- 
ty than had been exhibited by some others, had admit- 
ted that there should be a limit fixed,.and contended 
that this limit is established by the appropriation. But 
I confess that I see no limit at all. We have given the 
Department $1,500, while, before, they had nothing; 
and they still have the same contingent fund within 
their grasp as they had before. The same gentleman 
has said, that we ought to pay the expense of the Visi- 
ters only while they are in actual attendance at West 
Point. But, take the doctrine of the gentleman who is 
at the head of the Committee of Ways and Means tor 
our principle, and where is our limit then? That gen- 
tleman tells you that, if the Executive has made a con- 
tract, and a work has been performed under it, the 
House is bound to make the appropriation. If so, it is 
nonsense to talk about limiting the Executive. He has 
no limit whatever as to the States whence the Visiters 
are to be taken, the length of time they are to serve, 
the number of the Board, or the compensation they are 
to receive. All this may be embraced in a law. If 
the Executive wished for such power, he might have 
recommended the subject to the Legislature, and obtain- 
ed it ina regular manner. The regulation read by the 
gentleman from Florida, said, that the Board was to con- 
sist of not less than five members. But the number has 
already grown to 1), 12, and sometimes to 14 members. 
I hope the House will either agree to reject the doc- 
trine of limiting the Executive, or reject this item of 
the bill, and that we shall not take up a doctrine one day 
and lay it down the next, just as may suit gentlemen’s | 
temporary convenience. We have been told that it be- 
longs to an appropriation bill merely to provide the 
means of carrying into effect pre-existing laws. But 
here, no law is so much as pretended. But we are call- | 
ed upon to sanction, by a side-wind, a lawless assump- | 
tion of power by the Executive. One word more, and | 
Ihave done. We are all sensible of the extent of the | 
Executiye patronage, and it seems generally agreed that | 
that patronage ought not to be extended without urgent 
necessity. Now, there is no form in which it exists, 
which strikes'me so unfavorably as this. All have de- 
clared that no man, while a member of this House, can 
receive and hold any Executive appointment; but here | 
is a case in the very teeth of that declaration: he re- 
ceives an appointment which, if not of honor and profit, 
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is at least complimentary in its character, while he re. 
tains a seat here: and though we iow ose to allow 
only his expenses, yet there is no limit nor safeguard. 
T he same principle would authorize the enlargement of 
the emoluments to any extent. To sucha principle [ 
can never lend my sanction. 

The question being then put, the motion of Mr. Bas- 
SETT was rejected. 

Mr. M‘DUFFIE then moved to amend the bill in the 
third section, by inserting in the 7th line the words ‘‘ by 
competent authority, or received into the service by any 
general officer of the United States.” So that that sec- 
tion of the bill shall read, ‘* That the Secretary of War 
be authorized and required to settle, adjust, and pay, in 
conformity with the provisions of the act of the second of 
January, one thousand seven hundred and ninety five, 
regulating the pay of the Militia, when called into actual 
service, the claims of the Militia and Indians of the State 
of [Illinois and Territory of Michigan called out by com- 
petent authority, or received into the service by any gen- 
eral officer of the United States, on the occasion of the 
recent Indian disturbances ; and that the sum of thirty 
thousand dollars be appropriated for the aforesaid objects, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated.” 

Mr. DUNCAN opposed the amendment, inasmuch as 
some of the militia, whose services in the late transac- 
tions on Fever river, &c. had been accepted by Colonel 
Snelling, would be excluded from the benefits of the 
bill. 

Mr. M‘DUFFIE said, that the clause, as it now stood, 
covered every claim of this nature that ought to be ad- 
mitted» It had not been the practice of the Govern- 
ment to pay or to indemnify all persons who might have 
voluntarily associated in offensive operations against an 
enemy ; but only such whose services had been recog- 
nised by the competent authority, and sanctioned by 
the General Government. 

Mr. DWIGHT said, that he understood that at least 
one company of the volunteers in the late Indian dis- 
turbances had been accepted by Colonel Snelling, who, 
though not a General officer of the United States, was 
a field officer. He therefore suggested the insertion of 
the words ‘‘or field” so that the amendment shall read 
** whose services have been accepted by any general or 
field officer of the United States.” 

This was accepted by Mr. M‘DUFFIE as a modifica- 
tion of his amendment. 

Mr. DUNCAN then moved to add the following 
clause : 

**And that the expenses of transportation, supplies, 
materials, ferriage, and work, incident to the expedition, 
shall be settled according to the justice of the claim, and 
with strict regard to the law and usage heretofore estab- 
lished for the settlement of such claims.” 

And the question being put, the amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. DUNCAN then further moved to fill the blank 
for the pay and incidental expenses of the militia, with 
the sum of $44,337 83 cents. 

Mr. M‘DUFFIE observed, that he was aware the esti- 
mate from the Department for this item was $45,000— 
he was not willing to go to this extent. He would give, 
in addition to the pay allowed by the act of 1795, such 
allowances as would amount, in all, te $40,000; but he 
would not go farther than this, lest the House might be 
considered as giving its sanction to the whole of the es- 
timate sent from the Department on this subject, and 
which included the payment of the whole of the expen- 
ses of what had been called the regulating company— 
who had been guilty of many illegal acts and unwarrant- 
able depredations on private property. He was oppos- 
ed to allowing the claims of any voluntary association, 
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while engaged in such transactions. The House, he 
thought, should take this en, of establishing 
that principle, and he hoped that the payment would be 
put on the footing only of ee supplies. 
He concluded with moving to fill the blank with $40,000. 

Mr. DUNCAN expressed his belief that $40,000 
might be sufficient ; but he had moved the larger sum to 
guard against the contingency of its proving insufficient. 
No evil would arise from such a step, because no claims 
would in either case be allowed except according to law. 

The question was then put on the larger sum moved 
by Mr. Duncan, and negatived, and the blank was 
filled with $40,000. 

Mr. McDUFFIE then stated that, since the bill had 
been reported to the House, he had received estimates 
from the Department, for sundry other items, which he 
had included in an amendment, and now offered for 
consideration. ‘The amendment was adopted. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. McDUFFIE, moved the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the Indian Department, for) 
1828. That bill having been taken up, 

Mr. McD. moved to insert after the 11th line: ‘ For 
houses for sub-agents, interpreters, and blacksmiths, at 
Peoria and Iloway Sub Agencies; expenses of emigrating 
Indians ; claims of Delawares for horses taken by white | 
men ; holding councils for settlement of differences among 
Indian tribes, &c. within the superintendency of Gen. | 
Clark, as estimated for by him, $14,324 ; 

“For additional expence, arising out of the recently 
extended intercourse with the Indians within the Michi- 
gan Territory and the establishment of a new sub agency 
therein for the Chippewas, high up Lake Superior, at La 
Pointe or Michael’s Island, as recommended by Gover- 
nor Cass, $5,000 ; 

“For additional expense at the Red river agency, on 
account of the removal of the Quapaws, and attaching 
them to that agency, agreeably to the late treaty with 
them, $ 1,300 ; 

“For expense attending Indian agency, established 
under the late treaty with the Creek nation, and an act 
of Congress of 20th May, 1826, $ 4,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE then moved to insert, after the above 
amendment, the following : 

‘*For aiding the emigration of the Creek Indians, pro- | 
viding for them for the period of twelve months, after | 
their emigration, and for rendering them such assist- | 
ance as the President of the United States may think | 
proper, in their agricultural operations, $ 50,000. 

“‘ For enabling the President of the United States to | 
extinguish the title of the Cherokee Indians to any lands | 
in the State of Georgia, where it can be done upon} 
“peaceable and reasonable terms,” and for aiding the | 
said Cherokees, and such other Indians, as may be so dis- | 
posed to emigrate to places West of the Mississippi, | 
$ 50,000.” 

Mr. McD. said, that the War Department had asked a | 
large sum for this object ; that the Committee of Ways | 
and Means, not feeling competent to decide, had moved 
\o be discharged from the consideration of this part of | 
the subject, and, at their request, it had been referred | 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs ; that committee had | 
reported on the subject, recommending the sum now in| 
the bill, and, on their recommendation, it had been in- | 
serted. He believed the appropriation to be a perfectly 
proper one, and hoped it would prevail. 

Mr. HAILE inquired if the Chickasaws were included 
in the amendment ? 

The CHAIR replied that they were virtually included | 

in the words “all such other Indians,” which immedi- | 
ately followed. | 
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| of no man. 


Mr. HAILE then moved to insert the word * Chicka- 
saws” immediately after the word Cherokees. 

Mr. McLEAN (Chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs) said he could see no need of inserting this word 
—a bill had been prepared and reported by the Indian 
Committee to provide aid for the removal of the Chicka- 
saws, and would soon come up in order. 

Mr. HAILE replied, that his State was vitally interest. 
ed in this matter. He thought that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs had done her great injustice in excluding 
her from the appropriation bill. That was a bill that al- 
ways passed. ‘The private bill to which the gentleman 

alluded right not, and probably would not, be 
reached during the session ; and he should like to know 
why a distinction was to be made in favor of the Creeks 
and Cherokees, when no agent had been sent among’ 
them; while the Chickasaws, to whom an agent had 
been sent, and who had expressed their willingness to re- 
move, were excluded from the bill. Other States and 
Territories could be aided, and the Treasury exhausted 
to relieve them from the burden of their Indian popula- 
tion ; but his State, in which an Indian country, of 150 
miles in extent, separated an entire county, with all its 
inhabitants, from the residue of the white population, was 
to be neglected, although her Representative had been 
the very first to move a consideration of this subject. 
This he considered as great injustice. 

Mr. LUMPKIN ebserved, in reply, that this subject 
had early been brought before the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. They had given a prompt and serious atten- 
tion to it, and there now lies on the table of the House 

“a bill prepared and reported by them for the very ob- 
ject the gentleman from Mississippi had in view. But, 
in this case, he saw verified that ancient declaration, that 
the last shall be first, and the first shall be last. The ap- 
propriation bill providing for the removal of the Creeks 
and Cherokees had brought that subject first in order. 
But he trusted that, if the gentleman would exercise a 
little patience, the subject he had so much at heart would 
come up in its turn, when he promised that gentleman 
he should find him [Mr. L.] disposed to act with the ut- 
most liberality, and to promote his views, as far as it was 
in his power. But, to lug in that subject at present, 
could only defeat other objects, and take $15,000 or 
$ 20,000 from an appropriation already, if any thing, too 
small. 

Mr. HAILE replied, and remonstrated. He had mov- 
eda resolution respecting the removal of the Chicka- 
saws. The gentleman from Georgia had introduced the 
Creeks into his resolution, and then the Cherokees, and 
the gentleman from Florida brought in the Seminoles. 
He had intreated the gentlemen not to embarrass his 
motion in this manner: But, embarrassed as it was, it 
went to the Indian Committee. That Committee had 
taken up the Creeks and Cherokees, and sent them to 
be provided for by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
leaving the Chickasaws, who were the first named in the 
resolution, to the precarious hope of coming in after- 
wards, by a separate bill. In this he thought they had 
done him very great injustice. That committee had no 
right thus to separate the tribes. If any went into an 
appropriation bill, the Chickasaws should have gone first. 
He had expected some little liberality from the gentle- 
men from Georgia, but they had crowded down his reso- 
lution, and then left him out. He perceived that a man 
could expect litle from his friends in this House. He 
was resolved, for the future, tc rely upon the liberality 

He demanded nothing but justice, and that 
House should ring with his voice till he obtained it. 

Mr. HAYNES said, that this difficulty could easily be 
reconciled. Let the amendment of the gentleman be 
adopted, and the sum appropriated be proportionably in- 
creased, He thought there was a propriety in including 
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all the Southern Indians, as the same policy applied to 
them all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN had no desire to interfere in a matter 
of this kind, but he was one of those who believed that 
the United States’ Government is bound to take the 
earliest opportunity of extinguishing the Indian title to 
lands in Georgia ; and he desired the Chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to state whether that was 
not the object intended to be provided for in this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. McLEAN replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. HOFFMAN replied, if that was the case, he 
thought there was good reason why the amendment 
should not be adopted. Every reflecting man must be 
anxious to see the compact of 1802 fulfilled in good 
faith. But the Chickasaws were not involved in its pro- 
visions, and stood upon an entirely different footing. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, wished to know whether the 
provision for the Cherokees was introduced in fulfilment 
of any treaty with that tribe. 

Mr. McLEAN replied, that it had been inserted in 
conformity with the compact between the United States 
and Georgia, by which compact it became the duty of 
the General Government, at all times, to stand in readi- 
ness to extinguish the Indian title within that State, so 
soon as it could be done on reasonable and peaceable 
terms. The subject to which the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi alluded, had been among the very first to which 
the Committee on Indian Affairs gave their attention: 
and they had accordingly reported a bill providing for 
the request of that tribe, that they might be permitted 
first to examine the land proposed to be given them, be- 
fore they should decide on relinquishing what they at 
present possessed. It would be surely improper to pro- 
vide for extinguishing their title at this time, when it was 
but a few months ago that they had expressly refused to 
remove. He was therefore at a loss to know where was 
the ground for the complaints of injustice so loudly 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi. ‘The estimates 
of the Department had been referred to the Indian Com- 
mittee ; their report upon them had been approved by 
the Committee of Ways and Means; and this last com- 
mittee had, in consequence, inserted the item in the bill. 

Mr. HAILE replied, and insisted upon the ground he 
had formerly taken. $50,000 had formerly been appro- 
priated in the case of the Creeks, and now $50,000 
more are proposed, although the Creeks say positively 
they will not remove. But the Chickasaws have written 
a letter to the Governor, signifying their willingness to 
emigrate, and yet they are to be excluded from the bill. 
An appropriation in their case, Mr. H. insisted, was the 
only one from which the Government could derive the 
least shadow of benefit. He thought a new system of 
legislation was getting into this House, by which an ap- 
propriation bill was made the lever to force measures in 
favor of one section of the country to the injury of ano- 
ther. He protested against this, and then proceeded 
again to urge the claims of the Chickasaws. 

Mr. BATES, of Missouri, said he understood this to be 
a bill regularly reported every year, providing for the 
ordinary annual expenses of the Indian Department. If 
special objects were to be provided for, special appro- 
priations ought to be made to meet them; and if such 
an object as was contemplated by the amendment, was 
to be brought into this bill, all other special objects 
might as well be brought into it. In addition to this, 
something might be said on the question where the Go- 
vernment meant to invite these Indians to settle. He was 
aware that it would not be in order to discuss that ques- 
tion at this time. One objection to the amendment was 
this, that it gave unlimited authority to the officer at the 
head of the War Department, to give direction to the 
march of this tribe when it should remove, It either al- 
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lowed him a boundless discretion, or else it was a barren 
appropriation, effecting nothing. When the bill which 
had been reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs 
should come up, the whole subject would be open for 
discussion ; but, at present, such an appropriation would 
be perfectly anomalous in a regular annual appropriation 
bill for the Indian Department. It was well known, that 
the regular expenses of that Department amounted to 
less than the irregular expenses of it—the former amount. 
ed to about $80,000, while the fund for contingencies 
was $95,000. 

Mr. B. said he could not vote understandingly in this 
matter, unless he had the means of inquiring further into 
it. He would go heart and hand with the gentleman, if 
the Indians were troublesome neighbors, and they wished 
to get rid of them, provided this could be done without 
injuring other People. The bill says, ** to emigrate west 
of the Mississippi.” Now, it was not the first time that 
Indians had been brought from other parts of the coun- 
try, and placed down in the bosom and very heart of the 
State from which he came. Here he enumerated the 
Kickapoos, Weas, and several other tribes, who had thus 
been removed. He said his constituents, many of them, 
lived, to be sure, in the woods, and were on the borders 
of the republic—but still they had some desire to improve 
their situation, as well as other people—and they did not 
wish to have a body of Indians placed down in [the midst 
of them by their Government, and still less, if the power 
to do this was to be exercised by a sub-agent of the War 
Department. If once the promise was given to the In- 
dians, although by an unauthorized agent, they would 
count upon its fulfilment. They knew none of our dis- 
tinctions as to authorized and unauthorized officers of the 
Government, and if the promise was not fulfilled, their 
sense of justice and good faith was shocked. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, however, need fear no opposi- 
tion from him, with respect to the removal of his Chicka- 
saws, if he would only act on the good old maxim, so use 
your own as not to injure others. Mr. B. concluded by 
saying he should vote against all propositions like that 
now moved. 

Mr. HAILE replied, and again insisted on the topics 
he had already urged. He referred to the forbearance 
which had been exercised by his State, on the subject of 
the Indians within her limits. In 1820, a country had 
been given to the Indians, west of the Mississippi, in the 
Territory of Arkansas—but they had been resisted, when 
removing thither, by a body of 2,000 men, and driven 
back, in violation of treaty. The General Government 
had not protected their rights, or punished the offenders; 
but, instead of this, had extended the line of that Terri- 
tory, so as to include these trespassers within its limits. 
Still, neither Alabama nor the Chickasaws had been cla- 
morous in their complaints. The State, by solemn com- 
pact, had reserved the right to extend her laws over the 
tribes within ber boundary, but had forborne, from mo- 


| tives of humanity, to exercise that power. And now, 


when her Representative had been the first to introduce 
the subject to the Housy, ne was to be crowded out of 
the appropriation bill, &e. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said that, in justice to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, it was proper to state, that, if any com- 
plaint at all was made in this matter, it should be against 
the Committee of Ways and Means. The item came from 
that committee in the same manner as every other item 
in the bill, It was not the Committee of Indian Affairs 
that had placed it there. They had only reported in fa- 
vor of a measure which appeared to them expedient and 
proper. Hr hoped the House would not go into a ge- 
neral discussion of all our Indian affairs on the present 
bill. It was very evident that gentlemen in all parts of 
the House were alive to the subject, and it must be ac- 
knowledged, that it was one attended with extreme cif 
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ficulty at all times. Mr. S. said he bad himself had many | Government to provide for the removal of the Florida In- 
and great difficulties to surmount in assenting to the ap- | dians, as any compact or convention can require. The 
propriation already agreed to, and he hoped that, in a| miserable condition of these people has been presented 
mere incidental debate, the-general policy of the removal | to you, by your own officers, in a lan not soon to 
of the Indians would not have to be taken up and de-| be forgotten. You have been told that they cannot sub- 
cided. It had forced itself on his observation, since he | sist within their present assigned limits, and must starve, 
had been a member of this House, as a great evil in the | or plunder their neighbors. An appropriation has been 
mode of its legislation, that subjects of the greatest weight | made by Congress to feed them ; re-examinations or- 
were forced upon the House in the most unexpected man- dered by the Secretary of War, and a return again made 
ner, by mere incidental motions. ‘The consequence was, | by General Gaines, that they cannot live within their li- 
that they were discussed when gentlemen were not fully | mits. A very respectable and highly distinguished offi- 
prepared for them, and hours and days were wasted on | cer, Colonel Clinch, of the 4th regiment of infantry, at- 
questions not properly connected with the main subject | tended General Gaines on the last examination, and he 
before the House. There were special reasons applying | concurs in the opinion that they must steal or starve. 
to the case of the Creeks and Cherokees, which did not ap- Now, sir, the claims of Georgia may be strong, but how 
ply to the other Indian tribes. If the Chickasaws were intro- | can we, looking to the humanity and policy of our Go- 
duced, all the other Indians would have to follow, because | vernment, and, moreover, referring to the certainty of 
gentlemen stood ready to introduce them, to whose States | future collision, which must be attended with the loss of 
they were as great an annoyance as the Chickasaws | blood and treasure, and demands for indemnity, refuse to 
were to the State of Mississippi. The same argument | place the two objects on the same footing ’ If this mo- 
would be urged in every case, and there would be no | ¢.on was to add the appropriation of $ 15,000, reported 

end to the amendments. He hoped, therefore, that now | for our object, to that in this bill, and include the Chick- 
proposed, would not prevail. asaw and Florida Indians, I should be glad to see it car- 

Mr. WHITE said he should only detain the committee | ried ; but, in its present form, I am opposed to it, with- 

a few minutes at this late hour of the day. If there was | out including ours. I can inform the gentleman from 

any merit in having the subject first proposed in the Missouri, that it is not contemplated to locate the Indians 

House, the gentleman from Mississippi would do him the | within his State, but west of it, and north of Arkansas, 

justice to say, that his was the second proposition on this | ang upon lands to which the United States have an un- 


subject, having been moved as an amendment to the re- disputed title, not within the limits of any State or Terri- 
solution of that gentleman, referred to in debate, and | tory, 


which would have been moved ina separate form, if it|. Mr. LUMPKIN said, he perceived the subject was 
had not been adopted in conjunction with that. This, misunderstood, and this could arise only from a want of 
said Mr. W., is a subject of deep interest to the Territo- | attention on the part of the House. He was aware that 
ty I represent ; and, if the amendment now proposed, | this was not the time for a general discussion of our 
be adopted, I shall feel myself bound to move to insert in | {nian affairs. He thought the remarks of the gentle- 
this bill the Florida Indians. I do not wish to embarrass man from Missouri(Mr. Barrs] were well worthy of at- 
the amendment of the member from Mississippi, but he | tention. But he thought this was not the time or place 
must perceive that the success of his motion will leave | for considering it. Mr. L. said he would endeavor to 
me in a worse situation than the one in which he is plac- point out the distinction between the cases of the 
ed, The bill reported by the Committee on Indian Af- | Creeks and Cherokees, and that of the Chickasaws and 
fairs, provides an appropriation for the purpose of ena-| other tribes. The amendment proposed by the Com- 
bling ‘* the Chickasaw and other Indians,” to explore the | mittee of Ways and Means, and which provides for the 
country west of the Mississippi. Now, sir, I understand | removal of ithe Creeks and Cherokees, had been intro- 
that the ‘other Indians’ in the bill, are those which are | guced in consequence of the estimates received from the 
the annoyance of my constituents; and, if the Chickasaws | War Department, in relation to that subject. When 
are now included in this bill, I shall be without a ‘loop | those estimates came into the House, they were refer- 
to hang a hope upon ;’ and I now give notice, that, if | red, as of course, to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
this succeeds, I will not depend on the remote hope of | That committee very properly moved for their refer- 
reaching the other bill, but also move my amendment. | ence to the Committee on Indian Affairs. This latter 
1 cannot concur with the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. | Committee had carefully examined the estimates, and 
Srnacve] that this is not the time or place to discuss this | had reported favorably upon the subject. It was then 
subject. The subject now under consideration, as legiti- sent back to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

mately belongs to this bill, as the proposed appropriation| Mr, L. said, that, asa member of the Committee on 
for the Creeks and Cherokees. Where is the difference? | Indian Affairs, he had expected this item to be provided 
The member from Maine, who is a constituent member | for ina separate bill, but the Committee of Ways and 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, says this subject | Means had thought otherwise, and had concluded to 
comes from the War Department, has been sanctioned by | provide for it in the present appropriation bill. Now 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and is contained in| the distinction which gave a preference to the Creeks 
4 certain convention between Georgia and the United | and Cherokees was, that a treaty had already been made 
States. Now, sir, I tell that gentleman, that the subject | with the Creeks, which could not be fulfilled, without 
of the removal of the Florida and Chickasaw Indians also | a part of this appropriation, and the residue was equal- 
comes from the War Department, under grave recom- | ly necessary to a the Government to fulfil its com- 
mendations, and has also met the favorable consideration | pact with Georgia, in relation to the Cherokees. No 
of the standing committee of this House, to whom the | such treaty or compact applied to the other tribes. It 
subject appropriately belongs. So far the parallel is | was the understanding of the committee that the applice- 


complete : and, as to the convention with Georgia, I can- | tion of this sum depended on the free consent of the In- 
hot agree that, on that account, one shall be placed in a | dians; neither force nor favor was to be made use of, If 
regular appropriation bill, and the other left to the un- 


L their removal could be effected, on such terms, it was 

certainty of its fate, at a session that promises so little. 1) well; if not, the means appropriated would remain in 

ardently hope that Georgia may succeed in having her|the hands of the Government. But without the appro- 

convention executed to the letler and spirit. But, sir, | priation, it was impossible that the Government could ful- 

the obligations of humanity, and the imperative dictates | fil its compact with Georgia. Mr. L. said he would not 

of sound policy, impose as strong an injunction on thi, | enter, at this time, on the subject of the claims of that 
Vou. 1V—97 
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State. He knew the impressions which many gentlemen 
had received in relation to them. But, whatever warmth 
was charged upon her Government, by those who had 
misrepresented her motives, when the truth was fully 
known, it would appear, that, so far from being charge- 
able with urging unwarrantable demands, her forbearance 
on this subject had been without a parallel. She had wait- 
ed for twenty-five years for the fulfilment of the contract 
made by the General Government, and she had witnessed, 
during that time, the extinction of the Indian title to en- 
tire States which had been admitted into the Union. Yet 
she had continued to wait, until she perceived it to be 
adopted as a settled policy, that those Indians were to be 
kept within her limits. He knew that the People and 
the Government of Georgia hac been represented as 
wishing to bear down these unhappy People, and to 
treat them with harshness and oppression. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, or could do more injustice to 
the feelings of the People of Georgia. Their pity and 
solicitude for these wretched tribes, were felt to a degree 
which could not be expressed. Their removal was never 
contemplated, or intended as a compulsory measure.— 
They were to remove in a peaceable and voluntary man- 
ner, or not at all, The arrangement provided for by the 
amendment of the Committee of Ways and Means, ap- 
peared to him fair and just. He was equally willing to 
remove the wretched remnants of these people from all 
the other States, for he could truly say, that it was among 
the warmest wishes of his heart, to benefit these pyor 
suffering remnants of the aboriginal race, ina way the 
most effectual and permament. 

The question was then put on the amendment of Mr. 
Hatt, and negatived. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, now moved to amend the 
amendment of Mr. McDurrrs, by striking out the words 
**and for aiding the said Cherokees, and such other In- 
dians as may be so disposed, to emigrate to places West of 
the Mississippi.” 

This amendment, he thought, would meet the views 
of both committees, and would, also, remove the diffi- 
culty of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Barzs.] The 
subject was not a new one. It had been agitated for 
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the Indians from Georgia. He did not wish to sanc- 
tion the policy of the Administration in this matter, 
which he considered as one of their errors. Treaties 
were made by men invested-with almost unlimited dis- 
cretion, and over whose acts, when once done, this 
House had little or no control He would not go far- 
ther into the subject, except to state, that, no longer 
ago than last year, the Government had received a po- 
sitive refusal from the Chickasaws to emigrate. Since 
then, an agent has been sent to make his bow, and they 
they had consented so far as to examine the lands. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, that the Committee of Ways 
and Means had not only felt no disposition to give a 
preference to this provision for the removal of the 
Creeks and Cherokees, but*had felt a disposition direct- 
ly the reverse. The proposition had not originated 
with them, but came strongly recommended from the 
War Department. te had, in consequence, been in- 
structed to ask that the Committee of Ways and Means 
might be discharged from the consideration of the sub- 
ject, and that it might be referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. This last committee had or upon 
it, and recommended the appropriation in the very lan- 
guage now inserted in the bill. He could not agree 
with gentlemen who thought this an improper time to 
discuss the general policy of removing the remnants of 
the Indian tribes to the West of the Mississippi. He 
thought that policy was now fairly before Congress : 
that if gentlemen meant to discuse it at all, now was 
the proper time to doso. It had heretotore been the 
custom to embrace these appropriatiuns for the Indian 
service in the Military Appropriation Bill. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means had thought it more proper 
to present them ina separate bill. ‘They were all sub- 
jects for fair discussion. se 

On the general subject of the policy of aiding the 
emigration of our Indians to the West he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that he regarded it as the settled poli- 
cy of this Government. The Executive, under the last, 
as well as the present Administration, had clearly ex- 

ressed an opinion in its favor. It was true, Congress 
had not yet officially expressed such a sentiment. But 


years, and had been particularly discussed at the last | he believed it to be the settled opinion of a large ma- 


session, at which session a bill had been introduced simi- 
lar to that now reported from the Indian Committee, 
but had never been called up. If a general course o 
policy was thus to be introduced and sanctioned by an 
item in the appropriation bill, that bill might be made 
an instrument of changing the whole course of the Go- 
vernment. He did not wish to interfere with the 
obligation of treaties, but he knew of no treaty with 
the Cherokees which provided for their emigration. 
He was willing to do all that was neceasary to fulfil the 
compact with the Government of Geergia, but he was 
not willing to say that it was the settled poiicy of the 
Government that those Indians were to be removed. 
The gentleman from Kentucky had been right, the other 
day, in saying that there ought to be no treaty with any 
Indian tribes, unless there had been a previous apprc- 
priation ; but a different practice had prevailed ; and if 
called upon to make out a list of the sins of this Ad- 
ministration, he would set down, as a prominent item, 
the sanction which it had given to this system. He was 
for tying up the hands of the Executive until the House 
had an opportunity to know what plan was to be pure 
sued. He was against removing the Indians West of 
the Mississippi, and as far as principle was concerned, 


he would as soon vote to place them Northwest of 


the Ohio. The subject was one of deep interest to 
the country. Gentlemen would recollect that his 
amendment did not touch the sum appropriated, but 
only a particular application of that sum. If it pre- 


jority of the House, that the Indians within the limits of 
our settled States must either be induced to emigrate, 


f| or must infallibly sink into a state of indiscribable and 


irretrievable wretchedness. He considered the idea of 
civilizing and educating them as wholly delusive. The 
experiment had been tried, and the result had proved, 
that, while surrounded by the whites, the Indians ac- 
quired all the vices of a civilized People, and none of 
their virtues. He thought the Government ought to 
make use of all proper and legitimate means to remove 
them, and he trusted it would be left in the power of 
the Executive to try the effect of money in inducing 
them to emigrate. 

Mr. FLOYD, of Va. now observed, that this subject 
had given rise to more discussion than he had anticipa- 
ted ; and as there was another subject to which he felt 
anxious to call the attention of the committee, with a 
view, that members who now seem to differ might, if 
possible, come to an understanding with each other that 

| might shorten future debate, he moved that the com- 


mittee now rise. : 
The motion prevailed, and the committee rose and re- 


ported. 
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The House again went into Committee of the Whole on 
the bill making appropriations for the Indian Department, 


vailed, the appropriation would be left for removing | and the question immediately before the Committee being 
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on the motiun of Mr. Woops, of @hio, to amend Mr. 
McDurriz’s amendment, by striking out from it these 
words: * And for aiding the said Cherokees, and such 
other Indians as may be so disposed, to emigrate to places 


West of the Mississippi” — 


Mr. OWEN, of Alabama, said he did not rise to dis- 
cuss the principles on which this item of the bill depend- 
ed. They had been long before Congress, and were well 
understood : but, in opposition to the ground taken by 
the honorable gentleman at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, who had said, that, upon this item of 
the appropriation bill, the whele policy of the Govern- 
ment, as to the removal of the Indians, came fairly up for 
discussion, he could not subscribe to any such doctrine. 
The policy of this Government, in relation to the Chero- 
kees, had long been settled, and was known to all. It 
had been before the American People for twenty-five 
years, and had of late given rise to controversies, with 
It had nothing 
todo with any general plan for the removal of the In- 
dians West of the Mississippi. It rested exclusively on the 
compact of 1802, between the General Government and 
The next immediate reference of 
the article was to the removal of the Creeks. This was 
no new subject, and required the discussion of no theory 


which every gentleman was acquainted. 


the State of Georgia. 


whatever. 


The CHAIR suggested to the gentleman from Alabama, 
that the amendment had no application to the Creeks, but 


affected the Cherokees only. 


Mr. OWEN replied, that he had supposed it referred to 
both the tribes; but, even so far as it applied to the Cher- 
okees, its discussion ought not to include the whole ques- 
tion of the policy of this Government, in its proposed treat- 


ment of the Indian tribes. 


Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, rose, and said, he had not ex- 
pected that the question now before the Committee of the 
Whole, for our consideration, would have been discussed 
i did believe, sir, that 
this question would have been submitted more properly 
to the consideration of the House, on the bill reported 
on this subject by the Committee on Indian Affairs, which 
bill is accompanied by a special report from that Commit- 

has determined otherwise. The 
Committee of Ways and Means has reported, as one item 
in the appropriation bill, the sum of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, for the purpose of aiding in the removal of the Cher- | P 
okees, and such other Indians as may be disposed to emi- 
grate to a section of country West of the Mississippi, 
with a view to their permanent location forever. This 
appropriation, the amendment offered by the gentleman 


on the general appropriation bill. 


tee. But, sir, the House 


from Ohio (Mr. Woops] proposes to strike out. Hence, 


sir, as has been correctly remarked by the Hon. Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. McDurr1e) 


the subject is fairly before the committee at this time ; 
and I admit that it can be of very little importance to the 
committee at what time the question is met, discussed, 
and finally decided. The Chair has remarked, that the 
question on the amendment does not involve or embrace 
the appropriation to comply with the contract on the part 
of the U. States, with the Creek Indians, under the late 
treaty with that nation ; and, upon this intimation, the 
gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Owen] declined making 
any remarks on the question before the Committee. For 
my own part, sir, | am not disposed to abandon the dis- 
cussion of the question before us, because the Creek In- 
dians are not included in terms, as I consider the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio as covering the whole 
ground, and as bringing up for discussion and considera- 
tion the past, the present, and the future policy of this 
Government, in relation to this unfortunate People. Sir, 
this amendment submits to us, as the Representatives of 
the People, the important consideration, whether we will 
continue the same destructive policy which has heretofore 
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| been pursued by the United States, or whether a more lib- 
eral and humane policy shall be adopted in relation to this 
People. 

Before I enter upon the discussion of the important 
uestion submitted by this amendment, I feel it to be my 
uty, as a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 

take some notice of the complaints and insinuations of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, |Mr. Hat.) against that com- 
mittee. The gentleman has thought proper to charge the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, with having done him t 
injustice, in the manner in which they have disposed of a 
resolution referred to the committee by that gentleman. 
I deem it to be only necessary, in order most triumphant- 
ly to refute the charge of injustice, so liberally bestowed 
upon the committee by that gentleman, to make a brief 
statement of the facts relative to the gentleman’: resolu- 
tion, and the proceedings had upon it. It will be recol- 
lected by the committee, that, at a very early period of 
the session, the gentleman from Mississippi introduced a 
resolution, requiring the Committee on Indian Affairs to 
inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation, 
to enable the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians to migrate 
to a country West of the Mississippi. Upon the introduc- 
tion of this resolution, the gentleman from Florida, [Mr. 
Wurrs) and the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Haryzs] 
each proposed amendmentsto the resolution ; which were 
adopted. I then offered further to amend the resolution, 
by inserting the name of the Miami and Pattawatamie In- 
dians ; the gentleman from Mississippi objected to the 
amendment, and earnestly requested that his resolution 
should not be embarrassed, but that it should be consid- 
ered upon its own merits. The gentleman then, as now, 
seemed to consider the claims of Mississippi as paramount 
to those of every other State. In accordance, however, 
with his wishes, 1 withdrew the propused amendment, 
knowing that the same question would be presented to 
the consideration of the committee, by a general resolu- 
tion ; and the resolution of the.gentleman went to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and that committee, as ono 
of its first acts, considered the resolution, and reported a 
bill in favor of his proposition, which was the first bill that 
was reported from that committee. This, sir, was long be- 
fore the estimates were sent from the War Department, 
which were incorporated in the Appropriation Bill? 
What ground,then, let me ask, has the gentleman, of com- 
laint against the Committee on Indian Affairs ? But the 
bill lays back amongst the orders of the day, and may ne- 
ver be taken up, says the gentleman. Supposing all this to 
be true, does it furnish to the gentleman a just cause of 
complaint against the Committee on Indian Affairs? Is 
that committee accountable for the movements of this 
House ? Can it control the business of the House, so as 
to take up a bill out of its regular order? I presume the 
gentleman himself would not contend for such absurdities. 
Then, sir, t dismiss the complaints of the gentleman, with 
this advice to him, that, before he charges a committee of 
this House again with a dereliction frem duty, he will take 
care at least to have some evidence that the committee 
has acted incorrectly. 

Sir, I consider the question now before the committee 
as one of momentous importance; it is ef importance to the 
character of the United States, and of much greater im- 
portance to that most unfortunate and wretched People, 
that the future policy of the Government, in relation to 
them, should be marked with justice, humanity, and a 
magnatimity of purpose, that will atone, as far as possible, 












































for the great injustice which we have done them. We 
cannot retrace our steps ; we cannot affect the 
cannot resuscitate or bring to life the thousands of this mis- 
erable People, who have wasted away and perished under 
the influence of our baneful policy. But, sir, we may, and 
I do most sincerely hope will, profit by the past expe- 
rience of the nation, in the policy which has been pursu- 
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ed, and in our future legislation on this subject, carefully 
avoid that course of policy which has produced such dire 
effects. 

_ Sir, I do not address the committee in my place, exclu- 
sively as the advocate of the Indians; but I wish to be un- 
derstood as being the advocate of a just, humane, and 
magnanimous course towards them, on the part of this 
Government. No, sir, they have no representative on this 
floor ; they must rely for justice on the philanthropy and 
humanity of the representatives of that People, who have 
reduced them to their present wretched situation, and, 
sir, 1 feel well satisfied that this committee will not turn 
a deaf ear to their complaints. 

Sir, in order to determine the questions correctly, which 
arise On this amendment, it is important for us to decide, 
whether the situation of the Indians is such as to require 
the interposition of the strong arm of the United States 
in their behalf, and whether the United States are under 
any obligation of justice, humanity, morality, or religion, 
to afford the relief necessary to prevent the total extinc- 
tion of this People. Sir, let me examine for a moment 
and see who these Indians now are, and who they once 
were. Great, very great, have been the vicissitudes in 
life, which they have been doomed to experience. We 
cannot shut our eyes against the facts, sir. We found 
them the lawful occupiers of this vast extent of territory, 
now circumscribed by the boundaries, of the United 
States. We found them the lords of the soil; we found 


them a great and powerful nation, or rather a number of | in the fact, 


nations in the rude state. As individuals, it is true they 
were emphatically the children of the forest ; yet they 
were, in a degree, prosperous, and, to all appearances, 
happy ; they were possessed of constitutions, which put 
at defiance the assaults of cold, hunger, thirst, and fa- 
tigue. The water from the fountains w 
drink, and the common diseases which are now sweepin 


fond. 


ses, and take possession myself, under the pretext that 
he did not cultivate his land as it ought to be cultivated ? 
1 know that, in some instances, formerly, and many in- 
stances of latter years, you have pretended to hold trea. 
ties with them, and to acquire their lands by contract ; 
but, sir, how has this been done? It has been done 
nine times out of ten, by bribing their chiefs, and not 
unfrequently with arms m your hands. What kind of a 
contract is this when concluded? It is such a one as 
ought not to be binding on the party thus imposed upon. 
You had better, yes, ten thousand times better, resort to 
the law of conquest ; for, in that case, you could plead 
the custom of nations as an apology for your wrongs. 
Your treaties have been not unfrequently held immedi. 
ately after the most blooty and destructive war to the 
Indians had terminated in favor of your arms, and as a 
consideration for the injuries they had done you. With 
arms in your hands, you take their lands, and restore to 
them peace ; and they retreat further into the wilder- 
| ness, and are at rest, until the eyes of your avarice have 
| again counted the acres of land which they occupy, and 
ad‘led them to the countless acres which you had previ- 
| ously taken from them. Then a new treaty is held, and 
| they are again dispossessed, But, as an excuse for your 
conduct towards them, it is said that, in some instances, 
they had inhumanly murdered some of the whites. ‘This 
is no doubt true ; but cannot we find some little excuse 
|for them, although we are not prepared to justify them 
that they have been generally defending their 
homes—the country that contained the bones of their 
| fathers, and in which they found, at all times, an old as- 
sociate in every spring, in every running stream, and 
| even in every silent tree that stood near the wigwam or 
| travelling path. Who would not have disputed the oc 


as their only | cupancy of a country under such circumstances, with any 


: 2 § | daring intruder ? 
away this wretched People, as with the breath of a pes-| 


tilence, were then unkfiown to them ; the causes which 
produce the effect now, had not reached them then; I 
allude, sir, in part, to the introduction of spirituous 
liquors amongst them, by their white neighbors, of which, 
most unfortunately for them, they are impassionately | 


Sir, it is true, that you have, by some of your treaties, 
stipulated te pay, and that you actually have paid to the 

different tribes of Indians, certain annuities, in conside- 
ration of lands received from them; and, sir, however 
much gentlemen may differ from me in cpinion, I am 
| constrained to say, that, in my opinion, this is the most 
| destructive policy which you have ever pursued towards 


Sir, such were these People when we first knew them; | them ; your annuities are melting them away, like snow 


what are they now ? 


It does seem, that, from the time of | under a meridian Sun. When they had to rely on their 


the first settling of our forefathers at James Town, and | own exertions for procuring a livelihood, they were a 
. pene lands of ” ae had been ce | reasonably industrious People ; they attended - their 
ed as a lawful conquest. war of extermination from | tra ping at the proper season, and, most generally, ex- 
that time, or as soon after as the whites supposed that ohaledl vie moneys arising from a sale of their skins, in 
they had acquired sufficient strength to maintain their | necessaries ; but, now, you have held out to them a lure 
conquests, was ae the aboriginal inhabitants | to dissipation and idleness; relying on their annuity, 
of the country ; and it is but a very short time since, that | their traps are neglected ; they spend their time in — 
we have stayed the sword of desolation. We have seen | ness and the most abandoned dissipation, and their whole 
their ce — dwindled down to poor wan- | mind is steadfastly bent on getting ene ee 1 
Gesty chsh. "We have suse thes driteaby he. whine [anekel, Satan Ge baer ame “bore wre 
r y Ss. sf 4 en them driven y e ites, | describe u ey are lamenta y rare. ye " , 
trom river to river, from State to State, from hill to hill, | ways men found, where they are surrounded by the 
from mountain to mountain, and from forest to forest ; the | whites, base enough to prey upon their wretchedness— 
tide of white emigration still flawing West, and still | the money, the annuity, is a sufficient indueement for 
pressing close upon them ; and if we continue the pre-| such conduct. And yet, sir, there are many — 
sent policy, the time cannot be very far distant, when | men within my own knowledge, who are called Indian 
the last sound of the Indian must die on the Pacific. 1) traders, who furnish them with the necessaries of life, and 
am aware, sir, that it is contended by writers of celebrity, | who would not condescend to such meanness. ; 
that a country, inhabited as this was, belongs tothe na-| Sir, a part of your policy at present is, to send mis- 
tion that happens to discover it, and that it is a lawful | sionaries amongst them. I have no doubt but that they 
subject for conquest. But, sir, I cannot subscribe to this | have been of essential service in promoting the present, 
doctrine, to such an extent. It is founded on a princi- the future, and eternal welfare of many of these wretch- 
ple, maintained by arbitrary governments alone, that! ed beings ; but I have heard some of the most enlight- 


power gives right. Sir, if my neighbor, being the own- | ened of them say, that the benefits they are enabled te 
er of a farm, is not as good a husbandman as I am, it he | render, can only be partial, so long as the present policy 
lets his farm grow up with weeds, briars, and thorns, or | of the Government is continued in other respects. You 
even refuses to cut off the timber, shall I, because I have | might as well attempt to moralize, civilize, or christiar 
the power, drive him from the possession of his premi-!' ize a maniac, as an Indian who has no inducement to It 
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form, and who has it in his power to be daily intoxi- 
cated. 
I have attempted to tell you who these people formerly 
were ; I have endeavored to show who, and what, the 
now are. Will any gentleman, who is conversant wit 
this subject, say, that the shades of the picture are too 
highly colored’ I think not. Then, sir, these people do 
stand in great need of the interposition of the strong arm 
of this Government to rélieve them; and this Govern- 
ment is bound, by every tie of humanity, justice, moral- 
ity, and religion, to do all in her power, to save the 
wreck of this People. Will gentlemen say, that nothing 
shall be done in this glorious work ? Will gentlemen 
say, that, after being the cause of reducing these people 
to their present state of wretchedness and misery, we 
shall fold up our arms and see them perish—see their 
total extinction—without making one more effort to save 
them? 1 feel satisfied, sir, that we shall all agree to do 
something ; but I fear we shall differ so widely, as to the 
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produce the effect with greater certainty, than by afford- 
ing them an opportunity of exploring the country, by 
deputations of their chiefs, warriors, and head men, on 
whose judgment they can rely, and in whose statements 
they will place implicit confidence. 

1 have heard it said on this floor, that we have no lands 
on which to locate the Indians, were we so disposed ; 
that all the lands will be wanted for the whites. Sir, if 
we have not now surplus lands within the limits of the 
United States to exchange for the lands on which the 
Indians now reside, when, let me ask, shall we have them ? 
Will it be after the tide of emigration has rolled West- 
wardly to the Pacific Ocean? Sir, in my humble opinion, 
now is the accepted time to commence this great and 
glorious work. Let us doit, while we have it in our pow- 
er ; and, although we should not succeed to the utmost of 
our wishes, yet we shall have the gratification of having 
done all in our power to accomplish it. 

Some gentlemen seem to think that the Indians cannot 


modus operandi, as to endanger the major proposition, by be qualified for self-government—that they have not suffi- 
the details of the minor. Judging by the motion now | cient intellect to perform the duties incident to the go- 
pending before the committee, and the remarks that have | vernment of a nation—that they are too wild and savage 
fallen from gentlemen, there are those in this committee | in their nature to submit to the laws and regulations ne- 
who would be willing to leave the Indians on their pre- | C¢ssary to the security of civil society. Sir, I think very 
sent location, and continue, and even increase, the annui- differently from gentlemen on this part of the subject. 
ties. To such gentlemen 1 would say, that we have tried Whenever we have had an opportunity of seeing the ex- 
this policy long enough, and if we persist in it, the most pansion of their minds, and the powers of their intellect, 
of the Indians must perish. They feel themselves to be | We have been compelled to say that they are not inferior 
a poor, degraded, outcast, and subordinate race of be- | in natural powersto the whites. Sir, you have establish- 
ings—they have nothing, where they are, to stimulate | ¢d schools amongst them, for the purpose of educating 
them—they have no evidence that they will be permit- | their youth, under the superintendence of benevolent 
ted to continue where they are—they see that the States | Missionary institutions, and, considering the great diffi- 
wish to get rid of them; that they wish to extend their | culties which they have had to encounter, they have fur- 
jurisdiction over their soil, and in some recent instances, | Pished most conclusive evidence of the susceptibility of 
over their persons. All the respectable missionaries, and | the Indian mind to improvement, in every thing, moral, 
all the respectable Agents, who are amongst them, the civil, and religious. While upon this part of my subject 
last and the present Administration of the Government, | Permit me to refer the committee, as an evidence of the 
have pointed to the course which the Committee on In. | Qualifications of the more enlightened of the Indians for 
dian Affairs has thought proper to adopt, as the only pro- | self-government, to the late Constitution formed by the 
bable remedy, left untried, for their preservation. I know | Cherokees for the Government of that nation, within the 
of no better remedy, and I am frank to admit, that I am | limits of Georgia. This Constitution will apprise gen- 
not entirely certain that this remedy wili have the desir- | tlemen of two things ; first, that the Indians, where they 
ed effect ; but 1 feel disposed to try it, unless gentlemen have had an ee for improvement, have shown 
can satisfy me that they have a remedy which will prove | themselves to be entirely susceptible of acquiring a suffi- 
amore powerful antidote in counteracting the poison | Clent guanium of knowledge to govern their own con- 
which has been infused into the Indians by their general | Crs ; and, secondly, that it is absolutely necessary that 
policy. The policy proposed by the committee, and of the General Government should do all in her power to 
which this bill is the first step, is to grant to the Indians, induce the Indians to remove to a territory beyond the 
and their children, forever, in fee simple, a district of | limits of the States. As much as 1 wish to see the Indians 
country West of the Mississippi, and beyond the limits independent, prosperous, and happy, I do not wish to see 
of the States, near the Rocky Mountains, sufficiently | them establish separate and independent Governments 
large to contain, advantageously, all the Indians in the within the boundaries and jurisdiction of the sovereign 
United States, where they will have assurances that they and independent States, as such a clashing of jurisdiction 
will never be again disturbed by the whites, and where | Could not but prove destructive of that feeling of kind- 
they may be stimulated to advance in civilized life, by | ness which I wish to see manifested towards them by the 


forming a constitution and laws for their own government, whites. 


and by betaking themselves to industrious pursuits, to 
obtain a livlihood. 

It is true, sir, 1am not prepared to say that we should 
use compulsory means to remove the Indians ; they should 
be induced to remove of their own voluntary free will and 
accord. It it upon this principle that we propose t 


It is not my purpose, sir, at this time, to go into the de- 
tails of the course to be pursued by the Government, pro- 
vided this appropriation should pass, and a favorable re- 
port should be returned to the next Congress by the 
commissioners and deputies. It will be time enough to 


o | arrange the details at tle next session of Congress, when 


make the appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars, to en- | We stall have the additional light of the report before us. 


able such as are now willing to remove, to migrate, en. 


such as are not willing, at this time, to send a deputation 
of their chiefs, warriors, and head men, in com pan 
with such commissioners as the President of the United | 
States may appoint, to explore the country, and to satisfy 
themselves of its fitness fur the purposes of their future 
residence. 
It is altogether important, that the Indians should be | 
satisfied with the country to which we purpose to trans- 
fer them, with their consent ; and I know of no way to 











Sir, some gentlemen appear to dread the effects of 
this policy of concentrating the Indians in one section of 
the country, supposing that we shall thereby render 
them more formidable against us, provided they should 
become hostile to the whites. There may be something 
in this objection ; but I do’not apprehend that any seri- 
ous inconvenience can ever result to the United States 
from such a coneentration. They know that they have 
felt our power, and they would most carefully avoid giv- 
ing Us caise to exert our power, and direct our arms 
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against them. Besides, I believe the charge of ingrati- 
tude cannot be made, with propriety, against the Indians, 
and I have every reason to believe that they will be grate- 
ful to usas their benefactors, should we relieve them. 
The recollection of past injuries will be buried and for- 
gotten.in feelings of gratitude for your philanthropy and 
kindness. Sir, as an evidence that this feeling of grati- 
tude is not extinct in the Indian breast, I beg leave to re- 
late an anecdote, the truth of which IL have no reason to 
deubt: A short time before thé late treaty held with the 
Miami, and Pattawatamie Indians, on the Mississinawa, in 
the State of Indiana, a Pattawatamie Chief, by the name 
of Legro, was at Fort Wayne, and being very much in- 
toxicated, he got into some difficulty with the other In- 
dians, and was very much abused by them ; in this situa- 
tion he was found in the street by a little girl, the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman of that place, who had him taken to 
her father’s kitchen, where she continued to give him 
nourishment for several days. Before he left, having re- 
covered, he promised to-get her a reservation of land at 
the treaty then shortly to be holden. Accordingly he 
attended the treaty, and had half a section of land insert- 
ed for her, as a donation from the Indians, which the 
commissioners on the part of the United States ordered 
to be stricken out; no sooner did the old Chief learn 
from the interpreter that the reservation was stricken out, 
than he rose indignantly in the Council House, and before 
his nation required it to be inserted again, stating, that, 
unless it was done, he would never sign the treaty ; that 
she had been kind to him, and he would remember her. 
The commissioners were induced, under the circumstan- 
ces, to permit her name to be reinserted, and she actually 
received the reservation; 

Sir, aremark that fell fromthe gentleman from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Batss] on yesterday, relative to the removal 
of the Delaware Indians, made a strong impression on 
my mind. That gentleman complained that the Dela- 
wares are located inthe vicinity of Missouri. Is it possi- 
ble, sir, that, in so few years, the remnant of the Six Na- 
tions, who inhabited and owned the country on the Dela- 
ware and Susquehannah rivers, and who were so power- 
ful once as to give laws to the whole aboriginal popula- 
tion in the middle section of the country, cannot now 
find a resting place this side of the Rocky Mountains? 
That remnant left the State of Indiana, a few years ago, 
for the West, but I did not know, until I heard the re- 
marks of the gentleman, in what part of that district of 
country they had stopped. Ido hope they may shortly 
find a resting place, where they will not be again dis- 
turbed : they have for years been the warm friends of 
the United States, and we ought to protect them. 

Sir, isthe committee prepared, Jet me ask, to support 
the amendment of the gentleman, or will the committee 
rather adopt the policy recommended by two Adiminis- 
trations of the General Government, by the Missionaries, 
by the Agents, and by the successive Committees on In- 
dian Affairs? The appropriation to enable the Govern- 
ment to comply with its contract with the Creek Indians, 
is not attempted to be stricken out. Why, let me ask, 
shall we make a distinction between the Creeks and the 
Cherokees and other Indians.’ We all know the diffi- 
culty which has existed, and which still exists, though in 
a less degree than formerly, in Georgia, relative to this 
matter, and how desirable it is to the State and General 
Governments that it should be amicably and finally set- 
tled. Sir, I know Georgia is much censured in conse- 
quence of this difficulty ; as to myself, I have had some 
occasion to look into that question since I have beena 
member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and, from all 
that I'can learn on the subject, Georgia has not com- 
plained without some cause. But, if the amendment of 
the gentleman does not prevail, that embarrassing subject 
can be finally settled to the satisfaction of all parties. 
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Sir, to those goetlemen who view this subject in a pecu. 
niary point of view, I must say, that if we can induce the 
Indians to believe that the country which we propose 
for their final location, will answer their purpose, we 
shall be able to make the exchange for the lands on 
which the Indians now reside greatly to the pecuniary 
advantage of the United States. 

Let us then, sir, e that course, relative to this 
question, which will redound to our glory, and the pre- 
sent, future, and eternal happiness of the Indians. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, rose and said, that, having sub. 
mitted the motion now before the committee, he deemed 
it proper to present, for their consideration, the reasons 
which had induced him to offer the amendment. I did 
not bring this question before the committee, [said 
Mr. W.] It was brought forward by the honorable 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, sanction. 
ed by the recommendation of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. I did expect some notice, before this subject 
would have been: taken up ; and that, on the bill report. 
ed by the Committee on Indian Affairs, and now among 
the orders of the day, this question, in all its relations, 
would have been fully considered. Such is not, how- 
ever, the course adopted by that committee. 

I have always thought, the ordinary appropriation bills 
should not be embarrassed by any new measures. They 
should be confined to objects of appropriation required 
by existing laws. This bill, without the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Sonth Carolina, [Mr. Mc- 
Durie] is similar to the one making appropriations for 
the Indian Department, which has, for several years, been 
regularly passed. I may ask, sir, why we should, in this 
case, depart from the usual mode of proceeding, and now 
bring forward this proposition, disconnected from the 
most important parts of the original measure? I do 
not complain or find fault with gentlemen for the course 
they have taken. I am ready to meet the question, by 
my vote, as promptly, now, as at any other time. Indeed, 
Iam glad, Mr.Chairman, that this measure is thus brought 
forward, and that it stands before us inits proper form 
and nakedness, stripped of the pretence of disinterested 
humanity, which has been thrown around it. It is now 
presented in its true character, as a measure not for the 
benefit of the Indians—not for their civilization and pre- 
servation—but for our interest, and only our interest. This 
appropriation is asked, as the means to effect measures 
for the removal of the Indians out of the limits of our 
States and ‘Territories, that they may, by our aid, trail 
their bodies into the wilderness, and die where our deli- 
cacy and our senses may not be offended by their un- 
buried carcasses. 

What was the proposition recommended by our late 
Executive Magistrate ? It was for the establishment of a 
Territorial Government over the Indians, for their preser- 
vation and civilization—for their benefit and not for 
ours. The bill reported at the first session of the last 
Congress, which I now have in my hand, provided for 
the location of the Indian tribes somewhere West of the 
Mississippi river, and North or West of the State of Mis- 
souri. It proposed to create all the paraphernalia of a 
Government, not of the Indians themselves, in which 
their laws and manners were to prevail, but in which our 
laws were to be administered by our officers, and enforc- 
ed by our soldiers. Is the measure now submitted to us 
by the amendment of the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na, (Mr. McDurrre] the same which was thus recom- 
mended by the Executive, and sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, by whom it was brought before 
Congress, in the bill reported ky them to this House ? 
No,sir. That bill, which I supposed would be brouglit 
forward, and acted on is now abandone:! by its friends. 
The measure is stript of its prominent features. The 
gentlemen who recommended it as a scheme for the ben- 
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ndians, no lon lace it on that ground. 
Ene wow offered. by the gentleman from 
South Carolina goes farther, much farther, than the bill 
and report from the Committce on Indian Affairs, now 
among the orders of the day. That bill contains in its 
provisions, nothing which bears even a resemblance to 
the grand scheme formerly presented to us. It has 
dwindled down almost to nothing. It asks less than 
the sum requited for the expenses of holding an or- 
dinary Indian treaty. It only proposes to appropriate 
$15,000 to defray the expenses of making an examina- 
tion of the country west of the Mississippi, by the In- 
dians. But as this proposition now offered is to super- 
sede that bill, and places the question upon broader 
grounds, involving the whole merits of the proposed mea- 
sure, we may as well now discuss the question upon its | 
general principles, which go tothe foundation of all our 
Indian Relations. So far as the State of Georgia is con- 
cerned, we have done forever with the difficulties be- 
tween that State and the Creeks. It is now a matter of 
no more interest to Georgia than to Ohio, whether the In- 
dians shall be removed West of the Mississippi or driven 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The Creeks have ceded to us 
the last acre of their land in Georgia, and the provision 
of the treaty, by which the United States were bound to 
aid them in removing West of the Mississippi, has already 
expired. I shall therefore consider this question on its 
broad and general principles. 

We are told, sir, that this is a measure necessary for 
the happiness and preservation of the Indians—that we 
must adopt it, or they wilkperish, and become extinct as 
a People. I do not believe this is the only way in which 
we can save the Indians, or promote their happiness. !n 
my opinion, this measure would effect more rapidly their 
extinction. Instead of being entitled ‘‘ An act for the 
preservation and civilization of the Indian tribes within 
the United States,” it should be called a scheme for their 
speedy extermination. If the Indians cannot live on the 
rich and fertile lands which they now own, they can live 
no where. When gentlemen call upon us to sanction this 
asa measure of humanity, it may be proper to consider 
whether the sums necessary to carry into effect this plan, 
could not be more beneficially expended, by the adopt- 
tion of a policy which would elevate and improve the 
Indian character, and secure their happiness, without re- 
moving them from their present possessions and homes. 

Let us, Sir, fora moment, inquire where the Indians 
are to be removed. We are informed it is intended to 
plant them West of the Mississippi. This is a pretty ex- 
tensive region, and we miglit as well at once send them 
West of the Rocky Mountains, to people the new territo- 
ry proposed to be established, by an honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Fxrorn.] They would there 
have one advantage, which gentlemen deem of great im- 
portance: they would not soon be intruded upon by 
our citizens and settlements. [am aware that 1 may be 
told that I know nothing about the Indians, or the system 
to be established for their Government, or of the country 
to which they are tobe sent. This may be true. I do 
not pretend to any great knowledge on the subject, but 
am willing to learn from others, and to obtain informa. 
tion from those who have brought this measure before 
us for our sanction, Let me ask these gentlemen if they 
have examined this country? Do you know whether it 
is suitable to the circumstances and necessities of the In- | 
dians?’ Their answer is, no; we know nothing about 
these matters, but first adopt the scheme,—provide that 
the Indians must remove West of the Mississippi—let us | 
decide that we will drive them from their lands which we | 
want to occupy; and then, Sir, we will send our agents 

and commissioners with the Indians, to examine this. 
country, Our agents can be instructed to pursue such 
Measures as will obtain the consent of the chiefs and. 
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head men of the tribes, who can be drilled iato acquies- 
cence with our plans. There will be no danger of the 
failure of the measures, provided our commissioners 
have in their pockets a “ large amount of means, as an 
auxiliary aid.” 

Such, sir, is substantially the language of this measure. 
Gentlemen who have talked so loudly of the expenditure 
of the “contingencies,” and of the corrupting influexce 
of the money and patronage of the Government, should 
reflect on this subject. Here they may find a pertinent 
occasion for their scrutiny. We know that the lands 
now owned by the Indians are fertile and valuable. It 
is this which gives activity to our sympathies. But we 
know nothing of the country to which we propose to re- 
move them. The Secretary of War was called upon by 
a resolution of this House to give us the specific informa- 
tion possessed by the Department on the subject, and to 
state “ whether the Indians are acquainted with the na- 
ture and situation of the country to which they are to 
be removed ; and to what particular district of coun- 
try West of the Mississippi they ought to be removed ” 
(See Journal of 1826-7, page 66.)—To these inquiries we 
received an answer, informing us that ‘ the Indians are 
not acquainted with the nature and situation of the coun- 
try to which we propose to remove them ;” and, “that, 
as no examination had been made witha view to its occu- 
pancy by the tribes now in the States East of the Missis- 
sippi, it cannot be known what particular district of 
country West of Mississippi they ought to occupy.” 
(See Ex. doc. 28, of 1826-7.) Such, sir, is our ignor- 
ance upon this subject ; such is the profound ignorance of 
those who have pressed this measure upon us. Yet we 
are zealously called upon by gentlemen to give it the 
sanction of our approbation. 

1 will now, Mr. Chairman, examine into the situation 
of the country which the Indians now possess within the 
limits of the several States; and into the advantages 
which they enjoy in their present homes. The Indian 
lands lying within our borders is that portion of their ori- 
ginal possessions which they have never sold or transfer- 
red to us, or to any other Government. We are told by 
one of our sovereign States, while urging upon us her 
claims to the Indian country within her limits, that it be- 
longs to her, and that she must and she will have it; that 
we are bound, at all hazards, ‘‘and without regard to 
terms, to procure it.”— (See doc. 102, page 12.) Sir, 
the same argument may be urged, or rather the same 
language may be used by all the other States, within the 
limits of which there is any Indian territory. It was by 
virtue of the same sovereign right, that the Pope, in the 
name of St. Peter, gave to Spain all the Countries which 
Columbus discovered. It is the right which power gives, 
and not justice. Shall we be told that Congress is to dis- 
regard the right of the Indians? That the lands on which 
they now reside shall be taken from them “ without regard 
to terms ?” That it is the interest—the determination— 
the settled policy of the United States, “at all hazards,” to 
drive them from their country and homes? TIhope not, 
sir; for the honor of my country, I hope not. I may be 
told that 1 am unacquainted with the true interests of the 
Indians, and that they are in the most wretched and mis- 
erable situation where they now reside. 1 will, Mr. Chair- 
man, refer you tothe information given to us by the In- 
dian Department, and by the Agents of our Government. 
The facts stated by these agents, and in the documents to 
which I will refer, have been frequently reiterated, and if 
untrue, would long since have been fully disproved. The 
whole number of the four largest nations within the limits 
of the States, is stated at more than fifty-four thousand. 
The Creeks, 20,000; the Cherokees, 9,000; Choctaws, 
21,000 ; and the Chickasaws, 3,625. 

It appears, from more recent information, that the num- 
ber is probably much greater and is rapidly increasing. 
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These Indians enjoy all the advantages which our own 
citizens in our new States and settlements possess, except 
the political rights and privileges of which we deprive 
them. If they are degraded and wretched, I believe it is 
occasioned by our injustice and oppression. Let us, by 
extending to them political rights and privileges, and by 
the influence of education, remove the cause of their moral 
degradation, and they will soon stand on as high an ele- 
vation as that occupied by ourselves. To prove that these 
Indians are not in the wretched and degraded situation 
which is stated by many, I will turn the attention of the 
committee to the document which accompanied the bill 
formerly reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs. In 
this document the Secretary of War informs us, that 
schools have been established, by the aid of private as 
well as public donations, for the instruction of their 
youths. They have been persuaded to abandon* the 
chase—to locate themselves, and become cultivators of 
the soil. Implements of husbandry and domestic animals 
have been presented to them, and all of these things 
have been done, accompanied with professions of disin- 
terested solicitude for their happiness. Yiekling to these 
temptations, some of them have reclaimed the forest, plant- 
ed their orchards, and erected houses, not only for their 
abode, but for the administration of justice, and for re- 
ligious worship. And when they have so done, you send 
your agent to tell them they must surrender their coun- 
try to the white man, and recommit themselves to some 
new desert, and substitute, as the means of their subsis- 
tence, the precarious chase for the certainty of cultiva- 
tion.” ** 1 will add,” continues the Secretary of War, in 
another part of this communication, that ‘tthe end pro- 
posed is the happiness of the Indians; the means of its ac- 
complishment their progressive, and, finally, their com. 
plete civilization. The ebstacles to success are their ignor- 
ance, their prejudices, their repugnance to labor, their 
wandering propensities, and the uncertainty of the future. 
1 would endeavor to overcome these by schools, by a dis- 
tribution of land in individual right, by a permanent social 
establishment which should require the performance of 
social duties.” (See Ex. Docs. of 1825-6, Doc. 102.) 
‘This, sir, is the language of the Secretary of War, (Mr. 
Barbour) a language which does equal honor to the head 
and to the heart of that distinguished statesman. 

Let me now, Mr. Chairman, turn the attention of the 
committee more directly to the present situation of the 
several tribes or nations to which I have before referred. 
What, Sir, is the situation of the Cherokee Indians ? We 
are told, in the same document to which I last referred, 
that, in the Cherokee country, ‘horses are plenty, and 
are used for servile purposes. Numerous flocks of sheep, 
goats, and swine, cover the valleys and hills. On Ten- 
nessee and Ustanalla rivers, Cherokee commerce floats. 
The climate is delicious and healthy. In the plains and 
valleys the soil is rich, producing Indian corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, oats, indigo, sweet and Irish potatoes, Ap- 
ple and peach orchards are quite common. Butter and 
cheese are new on Cherokee tables. There are many 
public roads in the nation ; and houses of entertainment 
are kept by the natives. Numerous and flourishing vil- 
lages are seen in every part of the country. Industry and 
commercial enterprise are extending themselves in every 
part of the country. Nearly all the merchants in the 
country are native Cherokees. Agricultural pursuits en- 
gage the chief attention of the People. The population 
is rapidly increasing.” ‘* Tie census taken this year, 
(1825) show's that there are 13,563 native citizens; 147 
white men and 73 white women are married into the na- 
tion ; and they have 1,277 African slaves”’ Are not 
these People, Sir, in the posession of all that we propose 
to give them—of all their warmest friends promise them, 
in the new home in which they wish to place the Indians ? 
I ask gentlemen, why we should remove them from this 


situation? It is our interest and not theirs which prompts 
us to this measure, and warms our unasked benevolence 
into action. What is the situation of the Chickasaw tribe? 
I will turn gentlemen to the report of the special agent 
who has just visited this nation. He informs us, that 
**the population of the Chickasaws may be put down at 
four thousand. They have increased about four hundred 
within the last five or six years.” He says, ‘*1 will sup- 
pose the families to average five souls, which will give 
eight hundred houses. The number of mills, it is beliey- 
ed, does notexceed ten. The work-shops, I do not think, 
exceed fifty. Their orchards are few and limited in ex. 
tent. Their fences may be estimated to have cost fifty tliou- 
sand dollars.” Their stock of all kinds, averaging two 
horses, two cows, and five hogs and a dozen poultry, to 
each family, this agent estimates at eighty-four thousand 
eight hundred dollars, (see Doc. 2, page 179,) It is to 
remove these People, who are thus increasing, in a ratio 
as rapid as the most flourishing portion of the United 
States, from the homes in which they already enjoy so 
many comforts and advantages, to some happy Elysian 
fields, that gentlemen have seen in their imagination, but 
which exist no where else, that we are so earnestly soli- 
cited to make this appropriation. 

The present situation of the Indians, as proved by the 
documents to which I have referred, is not worse, in re- 
gard to the means which they possess of obtaining subsis- 
tence, and the ordinary comforts of domestic life, than 
that of theusands of our own hardy and independent yeo- 
men, who are the pioneers of a more dense population. 
Among our own citizens in the new States, we will not 
find, in a population of four thousand, more than eight 
hundred houses, ten mills, and fifty work-shops. Yet, 
Sir, with all this evidence before us, gentlemen insist that 
these Indians are a wretched and miserable People, who 
can be preserved in no other way, than by removing 
them into the wilderness, to seek their subsistence by 
pursuing the game of the forest. In my opinion, Sir, 
nothing more is necessary to make them prosperous and 
happy, than to extend to them the rights of a free 
People. Make thema portion of the great American 
family. 

Sir, I am in favor of the policy proposed and pursued 
by the late Secretary of War, (Mr. Calhoun.) ‘The sys- 
tem which he first proposed to Congress, and to the na- 
tion, and which had long before been sanctioned by the 
recommendation of several of our wisest and greatest 
statesmen, was to extend to them the advantages of civili- 
zation, not by driving them from their lands into the wilds 
of the untrodden forest, but by a system of education, 
which would teach the Indian, and particularly his chil. 
dren, the pursuits and the habits of civilized man, and 
thus make his present home more valuable to him. In 
urging this subject upon the consideration of Congress, 
Mr. Calhoun says, ** it will require the enlightened co-op- 
eration of the General Government,and of the States with- 
in which the Indians may reside. With zealous and enlight- 
ened co-operation, it is, however, believed, that all <iffi- 
culties may be surmounted,and this wretched, but, in many 
respects, noble race, be ultimately brought within the pale 
of civilization. Preparatory to so radical a change in our 
relations towards them, the system of education which has 
been adopted, ought to be put into extensive and active 
operation. This is the foundation of all other improve- 
ments. It ought gradually to be followed by a plain and 
simple form of government, such as has been adopted by 
the Cherokees. A proper compression of their settle- 
ments, and a division of their landed property. By in- 
troducing gradually and judiciously these improvements, 
they will ultimately attain such a state of intelligence, in- 
dustry, and civilization, as to prepare the way for a com- 
plete extension of our laws and authority over them.” 
(Ex. Docs. of 1821~’2 vol. 4, Doc. 59.) _ 
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Sir, this is the language and the recommendations of 
the statesman who lately i over the War . 
ment with so much distinction. He did not dream of pro- 
posing the scheme which is now urged with so much zeal. 
He wished to provoke no an collisions in this work of 
humanity, of justice. Let us banish from our councils the 
narrow feelings of self-interest, and give to the Indians a 
right to the soil which they possess—or, rather, let us 
have the magnanimity to acknowledge that they have now 
that right. Let the Indians be the owners of the soil in 
fee—let the right of individual property be extended to 
them—let the strong passion awakened in the human bo- 
som by self-interest, be called into action, and they will 
no longer be a degraded People. ee stand upon 
the proud eminence of Americans. They will feel no 
shame on account of their origin. No, Sir, it will be to 
them a source of conscious pride. I might support these 
views by the opinions of many gentlemen well acquaint- 
ed with the subject. I will refer to one. Mr. Merri- 
wether, of Georgia, formerly a member of this House, re- 
marked to me, that ‘*the oniy way to elevate the Indian, 
is to give him property.” He said, ‘* give an Indian a 
slave, and he at once becomesa man.” I say give him 
property much more valuable—give him the rights of a 
freeholder and a citizen. 

But, sir, we are told that the Indians are oppressed by 
the encroachments of the white population which sur- 
rounds them ; that they are trampled on and oppressed 
by our own citizens. This, sir, is a poor encomium on our 
People—a wretched compliment to the nation. While 
weare talking about our justice, our generosity—our 
feelings of humanity for the Indians—in the same breath 
we say, that our citizens—that the American People— 
with ruthless violence and injustice, are trampling the 
weak remnant of these once powerful nations into dust. 
If we cannot protect them within the limits of our State 
Governments, in sight of our courts of justice, and with- 
in reach of the arm of the laws, we cannot protect them 
when placed beyond the reach of our laws, and out of the 
limits of any organized civil government. Sir, this sys- 
tem, spun out of wild theories, is alia dreani—it is an 
Utopian scheme. If you cannot here stay the oppressing 
hand of avarice, where will you remove them to be be- 
yond its grasp ? Where you propose to plant them, will 
not our soldiers be placed over them? Will not our Pco- 
ple surround them there? Those who now prey upon 
them as vultures, will follow them to their new abode. 
There is no place fit for the residence of any civilized 
People, East of the Rocky Mountains, which has not 
been visited by American citizens. A few yearsago, had 
the proposition been made to plant the Indian trives in a 
remote colony, the spot most likely to have been selected 
would have been Northwest of the Ohio River, or, per- 
haps, just West of the Allegany Mountains. I ask gentle- 
men to reflect on the consequences of this measure. It 
appears to me to be a scheme by which the extension of 
our settlements and States is to be limited and restrained, 
unless you leave the Indians exposed to all the uncertain- 
ty, to all the evils, of which you now complain. Their 
situation will be worse than it now is. In proportion to 
the distance to Which you remove your Territorial Gov- 
ernment from the seat of the General Government, and 
from its supervising care, you necessarily increase the abu- 
ses to which it will be liable. You may hide the oppres- 
sion of these People from the nation by this measure, but 
you will not thereby relieve the poor Indians from its 
weight and consequences. 

It is said, sir, that the Indians, while in our vicinity 
learn only our vices, and that they cannot be civilized 
here. Lask gentlemen what they will gain by remov- 
ing them, when the evil is not in the Territory which they 
inhabit—not in their local situation—but in the relation 
im which they stand to us? Their condition cannot be 
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improved by the establishment of a military despotism 
over them. If man can rise to a high state of improve- 
ment under these circumstances, where he is taken from 
half cultivated fields and placed ina wilderness, and 
where he had become partially civilized, I confess, sir, that 
I do not understand the human character. Instead of ri- 
sing in civilization, he will sink beneath the despotism 
which makes him little less than your slave, or he will re- 
turn again to the chase, and take refuge from your power 
and oppression in the mors remote depths of the forest. 
Ido not wish, sir, to preserve the Indians in distinct 
tribes, or as a separate people. I would as soon propose 
to plant in our country a colony from the Highlands of 
Scotland, and to provide that they should always continue 
to wear the Tartan plaid, and to speak the Highland dia- 
lect, as to preserve the Indians among us a distinct 
People. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the only step necessary for the 
consummation of that system of fraud and insincerity— 
of treachery and baseness—which have characterized our 
treaties and intercourse with the Indians. I speak fear- 
lessly, sir ; this is the consummation of the vile policy 
which we have hitherto pursued. Whatever faithless 
promises we have made—whatever guarantees we have 
given—they have been, for the promotion of our interest, 
all broken and disregarded. I will not trespass upon the 
feelings of this committee by travelling into the evidence 
contained in this volume of treaties, to prove the truth of 
my assertions. We may talk with all the sympathies of 
humanity about providing a home, ‘‘a permanent home” 
—for the poor wandering Indian. Yes, sir, it will be a 
** Jast home”—and one from which, when he sball reach 
its bourne, we will be no longer troubled with his com- 
plaints. The sensibility of gentlemen will be no more 
wounded by the tales of Indian suffering and misery, or 
their benevolence taxed by the claims of justice and hu- 
manity urged in behalf of these people. 

I must claim the indulgence of gentlemen for a mo- 
ment, while I refer to the documents now in my hand, 
for the purpose of holding up to their reprobation, and 
the reprobation of the nation, the practice of our Govern- 
ment in its intercourse with the Indians. It is time, sir, 
to arrest this policy, if ever itis done. Procrastination 
in our decision will put it out of our power to remedy the 
evil. Look, sir, through this veil of diplomacy. Look 
at the practice which is here avowed, or but too slightly 
concealed, and ask yourself—ask the American People— 
whether they will, fur one moment longer, tolerate this 
vile treachery ? We have arrived at a point from which 
we cannot go forward in this course, without the most 
monstrous injustice—an injustice which will appear in the 
most glaring light to the nation, and tothe world. Sir, 
need I turn to the irresistible evidence which these op- 
pressed people have given of their unwillingness to leave 
the country in which they live—the homes of their an- 
cestors ; and the masterly arguments by which they have 
defended their rights, and covered our agents and com- 
missioners with disgrace, by exposing our insincerity and 
injustice ? Read, sir, the answers of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws to our commissioners, in 1826, who had in 
their hands ‘‘ the large amount of means as an auxiliary 
aid,” and answer, whether there is nothing in these ne- 
gotiations deserving the reprobation of the American 
People. If one set of commissioners have not money 
enough, they are followed by others with more. Agents 
are employed, and sent to prepare the minds of the In- 
dians for the operations of the commissioners. They are 
sent from house to house, to buy off the allegiance of 
these sons of the forest, who are induced by your arts 
and money to sell their countrymen and brethren. 

Sir, we have been told by the gentleman at the head 
of the Indian Bureau, who has lately visited several of 
the tribes, that he was *‘ aware of the settled dislike-of 
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these people to any thing in the shape of a direct propo- 
sition for their country, and that recent negociations, 
though conducted by three distinguished citizens, cho- 
sen no less on account of their intelligence, than for their 
admitted knowledge of the Indian character, had totally 
failed, and that the large amount of means place: at their 
disposal as an auxiliary aid, had been equally inoperative.” 
Yet, sir, this gentleman is sent as a special agent to these 
very nations, to effect, in some way, the very same ob- 
ject which the commissioners, with all their intelligence 
and t knowledge of the Indian character, and the 
auxi aid in their hands, had totally failed te accom- 
plish. Sir, what does this mean? Is this the open, frank, 
and manly policy of a great and magnanimous nation, to- 
wards these weak, and scattered, and dependent tribes ? 
Oh no, sir; I repeat it, our policy towards the Indians 
has been marked by fraud, and insincerity, and treachery, 
and baseness. 

The commissioners who were sent to treat with the 
Chickasaws and Choct aws, and proposed directly to pur- 
chase their couniry, and to give them, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, acre for acre, were met by a prompt, decided, 

manly negative to all their propositions, not only from 

the chiefs, but by the Indian People, to whom they ap- 
pealed. But if, by the management of our agents, the chiefs 
and leading men can be prevailed on, by any means, to sell 
their country and nation, retaining to themselves, within 
the States, reservations, our object and wishes would be 
effected. Such a conditional agreement, it appears, has 
been made with one of the nations. But, with all the 
diplomatic skill and ingenuity of this gentleman, no way, 
not even a solitary avenue could be found, by which he 
could approach the Choctaws, with any proposition for 
the sale of their country. Yet, from motives of pure and 
disinterested friendship, he proposed to enable six of 
their chiets to take a tour of p re, and, at the expense 
of the United States, with a suite of our agents at their 
heels , to travel by the way of the Missouri, and the north- 
western Territory, to see their friends and brothers in 
the Arkansas Territory! ‘‘The chiefs” and represen- 
tatives of the Nation “ were bound to reject openly any 
proposition to sell their country, or bring upon themselves 
the rebuke, if nut the chastisement of the nation.” Yet, 
sir, “‘ under cover of this pretext, ground is to be bro- 
ken!!” We are, by this appropriation, unblushingly to 
sanction the secret agreement or understanding, by which 
the chiefs, “‘ under cover of this pretext,” are to take mea- 
sures for selling to us their country. Look, sir, at the re- 
port of the commissioners, sent during the last year to 
the Cherokees and Choctaws, one of whom was formerly 
a meinber of this House, and at the head of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, (Mr. Cocke.] The proposition was 
openly made to these Nations to sell only a small part of 
their country, and every possible argument used to in- 
duce them to do so ; but our commissioners met a prompt 
and decided refusal from the Indians. These Nations 
are not “* governed by a few white mer and half breeds,”’ 
of whose intelligence and irfluence we bave heard great 
complaint, by the friends of this project, but by the Indian 
people Ives, who exercise the elective franchise, 
and have turned out and disgraced the chiefs whom we 
had corrupted by our agents and base instruments. Yes, 
sir, we have been told by the proper representatives of 
the Indian People, that they will not sell their country— 
their homes—the graves of their fathers. Yet, in despite 
of all this, gentlemen urge us to adopt this system, and 
to appropriate one hundred thousand dollars (the sua 
asked by .the amendment now offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina) to purchase the country of 
these very Nations. To me the bold and daring course 
of violence, which openly avows its object, is preferable 
—far preferable, to the false, deceitful, insidious policy 
by which we degrade the Indians and disgrace ourselves. 





































We have even heard loud complaints because one of 
these Nations has formed a Government and written Con. 
stitution for themselves, upon free and liberal principles. 
This Constitution is itself a full and triumphant refutation 
of the assertion that these Indians are in a wretched and 
degraded situation, and can be saved only by removing 
them. It proves that, if we do justice, and cease to op. 
press them, they will be a free and happy peuple. 

While the Indians have, in the most positive manner, 
refused to sell their country, and spurned all the kind, 
humane, and disinterested propositions which have been 
made to them, and have, “ strange as it appeared” to our 
commissioners, refused even to look at the proffered 
*< last home,” though we proposed to pay them well for 
their trouble, there is one plan which they have not re- 
fused to sanction and adopt, and which experience has 
proved to be the only one which will save them from ex. 
tinction. The Indians have not refused to permit you to 
establish schools in their country, to educate their chil- 
dren. They have not refused to permit you to send far. 
mers and mechanics among them, to teach them hus. 
bandry and the mechanical arts. ‘They have sanctioned 
and approved of the system commenced by the annual 
appropriation of $10,000 for these objects. This is, in 
my opinion, the only correct system which we can pur- 
sue. The sums expended under the act of 1819, for the 
civilization of the Indians, have been productive of more 
beneficial effects than the whole sum of $250,000 paid 
to them in annuities. The expenditure of this small 
sum is more honorable to the natio2, than five times the 
amount paid for the support of your Military Academy, 
and many other objects of appropriation. Sir, by tls 
expenditure more than one thousand two hundred Indian 
children are now taught whatever is valuable, or neces- 
sary to be learned by the common classes in society. 
They are taught to read and write, to plough snd reap, and 
all the branches of business necessary for the at 
of anew country. The females are taught all the do- 
mestic duties which belong to their station. The advan- 
tages derived from this small appropriation have been 
much enhanced by the “ auxiliary aid” of the Missionary 
Establishments existing in the Indian country. by a pro- 
per increase of this fund, and “ with proper and vigorous 
efforts, under the system of education which has been 
adopted, and which ought to be put into extensive and 
active operation, the Indians may receive an education 
equal to that of the laboring portion of owr own commu: 
nity.” (Does. of 1821—2, vul. 4, Doc. 59.) 

This, Sir, is the system adopted, and put into active 
operation, (so far as the limited appropriation would ad- 
mit, ) by the gentleman then at the head cf the War De- 
partment (Mr. Calhoun.} It is the system in which | 
most cordially concur. [am willing to appropriate what- 
ever sum may be necessary to give complete success to 
the benevolent and liberal views and wishes of the Ame- 
rican People, in behalt of the original lords of this Con- 
tinent. Two or three years ago, the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs were directed to quire into the expedien- 
cy of repealing the law making the annual appropriation 
to which I have alluded. And what, sir, was the report 
on the subject presented, I believe, by my friend and col. 
league [Mr. M‘Lray] who is now at the head of that com- 
mittee ? In that report, we are told that ** it requires but 
little research to convince every candid mind, that the 
prospect of civilizing the Indians was never so prom 
sing as at this time ; never were means for the accom- 
plishment of this object so judiciously devised, and so 
faithfully applied, as provided in the above act, and the 
aids which it has encouraged.” The committee are as- 
sured ‘that the continuation of the appropriation, se- 
conded by the liberal and increasing aids which are af- 
forded by voluntary contribution, Will, gradually and most 
| effectually, extend the benefit of the law to the remotest 
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tribes who inhabit our extensive domain.” ‘The progress 
of this work may, however, be more rapid than any per- 
son can now venture to anticipate. No one will be bold 
enough to denounce him as a visionary enthusiast, who, 
under such auspices, will look with great confidence to 
the entire accomplishment of the object.” This, Sir, is 
the deliberate upinion of the committee, expressed with 

t force and propriety, after a full examination of 
the subject. It is to me an irresistible argument, against 
the scheme now proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, [ wish to turn the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the expense which will attend this measure. If 
adopted, whether successful or not, the expense must be 
incurred. This experiment is to be made at the hazard of 
human life. The happiness, nay, sir, the existence of 

















































pursuits of agriculture and the mechanical arts, and in es- 
tablishing proper lations for their government, and 
for the distribution and security of their property. Sir, in 
the language of the late Secretary of War, let “the sys- 
tem which has been adopted, be put into extensive and 
active tion,” and the result will be infinitely more 
honorable to us ; the prosperity and happiness of the In- 
dians will be more effectually promoted and secured, 
than by any new invention for their benefit. 

Before we carry the eighty thousand Indians, now on 
this side of the Mississippi, over that river, I conjure gen- 
tlemen to look at the situation of the two hundred ne 
sand which are already there. I ask the friends of this 
measure to prove the correctness of their theory, by or- 
ganizing these tribes under their new system of Govern- 
one hundred thousand People, depends upon the doubt- | ment, by teaching them to respect your laws, and by 
ful success of this untried project. But, if all the argu- | learning them to pursue the occupations, and adopt the 
ments and reasons opposed to the scheme and its practi- | laws and habits of civilized man. Let gentlemen do this, 
cability can be successfully answered, still it may be pro- | and come with the evidence of their success, and I will 
per-to examine the subject in relation to its demands u 


relatio p- | then believe in their theory ; I will then vote for this mea- 
onthe Treasury, and our disposition to meet these de-| sure. But, sir, while I know and have the evidence be- 


mands. 1 will not trust tomy own conjectures upon this | fore me, to prove that the most powerful of the Indian 
point. I will present to the committee the estimates | nations, now West of the Mississippi, living upon the very 
which are by the friends and advocates of this | territory te which these are to be removed, are still more 


scheme, anc will then ask gentlemen whether they are | miserable and destitute than the most degraded of those 
prepared to go forward, I will not take into considera- 


‘ for whose benefit gentlemen are urging us to adopt this 
tion the expenditure necessary to purchase the Indian ti- | measure, { will not consent to drive the eighty thousand 
tle to the lands which they still hold in Georgia. ‘This|now among us, enjoying the comforts of their homes 
matter has been pressed upon the committee, out I. will | and native land, into the country, where they can meet no- 
not stop to examine it. lam ready and willing to fulfil all thing but death, cither by the hand of their enemies or 
our obligations to Georgia, so far as we can do so in jus-| by the lingering sufferings of famine. Our utmost ef- 
tice to others, and without the violation of other rights. | forts could not preserve them in this wilderness, which is 
If, sir, [agree with my neighbor to convey to him a clear | already filled with all the horrors of Indian wretchedness. 
title, in fee, for your farm, and you should obstinately re- | The Indians already in that region are enjoying the fruits 
fuse to sell your land to me, whatam I todo? Have I a | of our benevolence and humanity, by an accumulation of 
right to turn you off your land, and out of your house, | misery and suffering beyond a parallel. Sir, 1 draw no 
and to seize upon your property ’ Noa, sir ; 1 become ve-| imaginary picture. I cannot pourtray, in langu: suffi- 
sponsible to my neighbor for the damage he may have | ciently strong the wretchedness of these People, now 
sustained. I will forteit the penalty of my cbligation; but | West of the Mississippi, where we promise their brethren 
your title remains good. 1 am ready to pay Georgia the | “a lust home,” where they may flourish in peace and 
penalty of our obligation, if we have violated it. But I will 


happiness! I will read to the committee an extract ofa 
not do flagrant injustice to the Indians, even to gratify a | letter from Gor. Clark, Superintendent of the Indians West 
sovereign State. 


of the Mississippi. He says, ** the situation of the Indians 
The estimate now presented to us of the expense of | West of the Mississippi is the most pitiable that can be 
removing the Chickasaw Nation of 4000 persons, amounts 


imagined. During several seasons in every year they 
to nearly half a million. This embraces the sum propos- | are distressed by famine, of which many die for want 
ed to be paid for their houses, farms, shops, horses, and | of food, and during which the living child is often buried 


other articles of personal property ; and if we calculate | with the dead mother, because none can spare it as much 
that the farms, houses, and property, of the other tribes, is | food as would sustain it through its helpless infancy. This 
48 valuable, in proportion to their numbers, as that of the | description applies to the Sioux, Osages, and many 
Chickasaws, it will require more than six millions of dol- | others ; but I mention these, because they are powerful 
lars for this part of the expense. The estimate made for | tribes, and live near our borders ; and my official station 
the subsistence of the emigrating Creeks, is twenty cents | enables me to know the exact truth. It is in vain to talk 
per day, or $73 per annum for each individual. The | to people in this situation about learning and religion. 
amount of this item of the expense would be about four | They want a regular supply of food ; and until this is ob- 
millions of dollars. ‘Thus we have the sum of more than | tained, the operations of the mind must take the instinct 
ten millions of dollars as a commencement ; without in-| of mere animals, and be confined to warding off hunger 
cluding *“* contingencies ;”” and the whole expense of | and cold.” , ‘ : y 

supporting the Government to be created in this new ter- I have now, Mr. Chairman, in a disconnected and im- 
ritory ; and the army to be sustained for its defence ;— | perfect manner, urged the reasons which induce me to 
without adding the sum necessary for the establishment | oppose this measure. I have endeavored to prove that 
of schools and other means of education. This is not my | the evils to which the Indians are now exposed would be 
calculation. It is furnished to us by the Indian Bureau ; | increased by their removal ; and that we may, by justice 
by the friends of this scheme—as the foundation or data | on our part, and the establishment of a liberal policy to- 
upon which we are to make this appropriation. I refer | wards them, secure their prosperity. I have not failed, 
gentlemen who wish to examine this subject in detail, to| sir, to express, in decided terms, my opinion of the con- 
the report of the commissioners sent to treat with the | duct which our Government and its Agents has pursued 
Chickasaws and Choctaws in 1826, printed by the Sen-| towards these People. I have shewn, that the execution 
ate, pages 13 and 14; and to the documents accompany-| of this scheme, if at all practicable, would involve us ina 
ing the President’s message, page 179; also, to docu-| most prodigal expenditure of millions of the public trea- 
ment 44, page 6. I ask in behalf of the Indians only for | sure ; and I have proved the wretchedness and want of 
a pittance of these enormous sums, to be expended in es- | the Indians already inhabiting the country West of the 
tablishing schools among the Indians, inteaching them the! Mississippi. Firmly convinced of the correctness of the 
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views and arguments which I have presented to the Com- | as well be acted upon and determined now as at any 
mittee, I cannot vote for this measure ; I cannot agree to | other time. 
send the remnant of our Indians to share the fate of those | Before I proceed to say any thing in reference to the 
beyond the Mississippi. Sir, let us rather do them jus- | merits or general objects of the measure under considera. 
tice; let us allow thema part, not of what we have al- | tion, I feel it to be my duty, from facts known to me, to 
ready taken from them—no, sir ; but of the little they | correct some of the imputations and incorrect statements 
have yet left. Our interests, the appeals of the States, | which have been made upon this floor, not only by my 
the “ settled policy” of the Government, may be urged in | colleague, but against the Secretary of War, and by others 
favor of the measure here, but not at the bar of justice, | also against Colonel M‘Kenney, the special agent, deput- 
or befure the world. If we sanction this measure, the | ed by that Department to visit various Indian tribes dur. 
blood of these People, reduced by us to the condition of | ing the past year. My colleague, who has just taken his 
wretchedness and horror, in which ‘‘ the living child is | seat, has said, that this agent had endeavoured to practice 
buried with the dead mother,” will be upon our heads. | the most gross imposition and fraud upon the Indians. 
Mr. McLEAN, of Ohio, Chairman of the Committee on (Here Mr. WOODS explained : He did not intend his 
Indian Affairs, said, that it was with great reluctance, and | remarks as personal to Colonel M‘Kenney, but only as 
unaffected embarrassment, that he rose et that late hour | condemning the course and policy he had pursued. } 
of the day, afte? the already protracted discussion, to} ir, I do not wish to misrepresent my colleague, but he 
which the subject had unexpectedly given rise, to throw certainly did charge upon him the most unjustifiable con- 
himself upon the indulgence of the committee, knowing, | duct, which, in my opinion, is unsupported by any evi- 
as he did, that every member was more anxious the ques- | dence ; that he had endeavoured, by promises and money, 
tion should be taken, than to hear further debate. I, | to buy up some of the leading men among the Indians, to 
however, feel myseit called upon, said Mr. McL , by the | induce them to come into his plans. Allusions have been 
peculiar situation in which I stand in relation to this mea-| made to the enormous expenses attending this mission, 
sure, as a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, | and it has been said here that Colonel M‘Kenney had paid 
who have recommended its adoption, to submit a few re-| out of the funds of the Government, five thousand dollars 
marks, and as far as in my power, to answer some of the/| for a single tavern bill. Now, sir, gentlemen making 
pa and allegations which have fallen from my | these declarations ana insinuations, have, no doubt, re- 
colleague, {Mr. Woops) who has just resumed his seat. | ceived such information, but I have inquired inte the facts, 
Great complaint has been made in relation to the manner | and I take upon myself to say, that there is not the sha. 
in which this subject is presented for discussion, and im-| dow of truth in it. He did not pay five thousand dollars 
putations have been thrown out against the Committee on | for a tavern bill, or five hundred dollars, or even the half 
Indian Affairs, for having (as gentlemen suppose) been | of five hundred ; nor did the whole expenses of his mission, 
instrumental in calling forth this debate in an incidental including all tavera bills, and all other expenses, his mile- 
way, upon an ordinary appropriation bill. Sir, ifthis be age, compensation, and every thing combined, amount to 
objectionable, the Committee on Indian Affairs are not| f{ye thousand dollars. What services did he render? 
responsible for it. The Department of War transmitted | For an answer to this question I refer gentlemen to the 
to the House an estimate of the amount which would be! documents from the War Department, accompanying the 
required during the present year for Indian purposes ; | president’s message to this House at the commencement 
those estimates, and the documents accompanying them, | of the present session, and to others which have since 
were referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, | been transmitted, and I then appeal to their candor, and 
whose peculiar province it is,under the rules of the House, | cal] upon any one to say, whether the service rendered, 
to report sll bills of ordinary appropriation, and that com- | and objects accomplished, were not highly beneficial to 
mittee reported the bill now under consideration, leaving | the country. Sir, it isan easy matter for gentlemen to 
out, however, certain items contained in it, and called rise in their places here and make charges against indivi- 
for by the estimates, which they very correctly thought | duals and public officers ; but they should not be induced 
proper to refer to the Committee on Indian Affairs, who | to do it without sufficient cause ; they should remember 
were instructed by a resolution of the House to make a! that some importance is given to our statements here on 
special report thereon. ‘Those items are in part contain- | account of the official stations we occupy, and it should 
ed in the general estimates from the Treasury Depart-! never be forgotten, that the character of evcry individual, 
ment, and which’are part cularly specified in the docu- | whether public officer or private citizen, is more dear to 
ment marked ** submitted,” amounting to 25,124 dollars. | him than all things else. In reference to this agent of 
The Department of War also asked an appropriation of | the War Department, [Colonel M‘Kenncy) he is no more 
one hundred thousand dollars to defray the expenses of! to me than any other individual, and I have no defence tu 
the emigrating Creek Indians, and the further sum of fif-| make for him which I would not make for any and every 
ty thousand dollars to aid other emigrating Indians. The | other, who might be unjustly assailed. For several years 
Committee on Indian Affairs, after a full investigation of | past, as a member of the Committee on Indien Affairs, I 
the subject, were unanimously of opinion, that all the | have been called necessarily to transact official business 
appropriations asked for in the estimates ought to be made, | in the Indian Department, over which he has the par- 
except the item for the emigrating Creek Indians; and | ticular superintendence, and 1 do not hesitate to say, 
believing, that, with proper economy, half the amount ask- | and I believe many gentlemen who now hear me will 
ed for that object might be made to answer the end pro-| bear me out in the assertion, that he is a faithful pub- 
posed, they, accordingly, in obedience to the order of the | lic officer, always at his post, and ever ready to render 
House, made a special report, which was referred to the | satisfaction, so far as in his power. He is intelligent, and 
Committee on Ways and Means, and in doing this, the | I risk nothing in saying his knowledge of the Indian cha- 
duty of the Committee on Indian Affairs terminated. 1 racter, and of our Indian relations in general, is not sur- 
had no knowledge of the intention of the Committee of | passed by any other individual in this nation. But it is said 
Ways and Means, to move to attach those items to the | that the Secretary of War has acted in a manner highly 
ordinary appropriation bill ; consequently, the present reprehensible in sending out this ‘* ambassador,” without 
debate has arisen most unexpectedly to me, and I am | authority ; do gentlemen not know that he was induced 
as much taken by surprise, as any other member can be. | to do so by the pressing application of many members of 
1, however, can see no objection to the course pursued. | this House, and of the Senate, who addressed to hima 
The subject is one of great importance, but it might | written request, urging upon him the expediency and ne- 
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cessity of adopting the course which has been pursued ? 1 


know that I gave my signature to that request, and that, 
too, after many other members had signed it ; and I dil 
so with t cheerfulness, hoping and believing it would 
be attended with beneficial results ; and I am happy to 
find I was not disappointed. My colleague [Mr. Woops] 
has said, if the sins of this Administration were to be num- 
bered, he would place in the front rank of them, the man- 
ner in which they have conducted our Indian relations. 
Sir, if this be among the number of their greatest sins, 
they need not fear to come to judgment ; they have done 
nothing more than was their indispensable duty to do— 
nothing more than justice, mercy, and humanity, itself, re- 
quired at their hands. The gentleman (Mr. Woops] who 
has made the proposition to amend, by striking out a part 
of the amendment proposed, says he is glad to find the 
subject presented in ‘‘its naked deformity,” and he speaks 
most feelingly of the poor Indians, and of the efforts now 
making to destroy them. Sir, let us see what he himself 
proposes to do, and if it does not appear that the effect of 
his amendment, if it should prevail, is calculated to pro- 
duce the most injurious results to the Indians, then I will 
admit my entire incompetency to understand the subject. 
He proposes to strike out so much as would go to autho- 
rize the President of the United States to cause any part 
of the appropriation to be applied in aiding the emigra- 
tion of the Cherokees, or any other Indians, or to make 
any other provision for them, either fora home, or for 
subsistence ; he will appropriate the money to purchase 
their lands, and he will then leave them without a foot of 
earth on which to stand, or an ounce of bread to save them 
from starvation. If this is the gentleman’s notions of jus- 
tice and mercy, they are not mine, and never shall have 
my approbation. ‘ 

In relation to the appropriation now required to aid the 
Creeks in their removal West of the Mississippi, no ob- 
jections can be made. It is but the fulfilment of a s0- 
lemn obligation entered into with them, on the part of 
this Government, by treaty stipulations. A part of that 
nation of Indians have already gone, and several hundred 
of them are now on their way to their place of destina- 
tion, and the United States have expressly agreed to de- 
fray all their expenses in their emigration, and to make 
provision for them at least twelve months afier their ar- 
rival at their new homes, and also to furnish them with 
such domestic animals and in.plements of husbandry, as 
the President, in his discretion, may think pruper. ~ 

1 will now submit a few remarks in relation te the ex- 

pediency and necessity of the proposed appropriation, to 
be placed at the disposition of the Executive, for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to extinguish the title of the Che- 
rokee Indians, to any lands within the limits of the State 
of Georgia, whenever it can be done upon ‘* reasonable 
and peaceable terms,” and to aid the said Cherokees and 
such other Indians as may be disposed to emigrate West 
of the Mississippi. The Committee on Indian Affairs, on 
adverting to the compact between the United States and 
the State of Georgia, and having been instructed, by a 
resolution of this House, to inquire into the subject, and 
to make report thereon, could not hesitate as to the pro- 
per course to be pursued ; they believed that, in good 
faith to the citizens of Georgia, it was the duty of the 
Government always to hold itself in readiness to comply 
with the provisions of the compact, which expressly re- 
quires that the Indian title shall be extinguished when- 
ever it can be done upon “reasonable and peaceable 
terms.” The committee also believed that tie request 
of the War Department to have funds placed at their dis- 
Position to aid such other Indians as might be disposed to 
emigrate, was reasonable and expedient ; and, for myself, 
1 am utterly opposed to depriving the Indians of their 
present homes, unless provision shall be made for them 
elsewhere. 
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My colleague says he does not ask the aid of the Ge- 
neral Government for our Ohio Indians; he would not 
have a single dollar appropriated to aid them in remoy- 
ing. Now LI appeal to the candor of the gentleman to 
say, whether it would not be rather illiberal, and whether 
it would not evidence a want of magnanimity in us, after 
the Government have extinguished the Indian title to all 
the lands in Ohio, except a few scattered reservations ; 
and after the Indians all, except, perhaps, two thousand, 
have left our State, to turn around and say to other States 
and Territories, we will not lend a helping hand in pro- 
moting your interest ; we will not enable you to enlarge 
your present boundaries; and, although, in some in- 
stances, the Indian title embraces the greater proportion 
of the State or Territory, you shall be denied the means 
of extinguishing any part of that title ; we will check the 
tide of emigration ; your bounds are set, beyond which 
you shall not pass. Sir, I am not prepared to adopt this 
cuurse, but will endeavor to **do unto others, as, under 
like circumstances, I should desire them to do unto me.” 
I am not anxious to get clear of the Indians in Ohio—far 
from it ; if they choose to remain among us, we will give 
them all the aid and countenance in our power; but if, 
on the contrary, they should be inclined to seek a per- 
manent home, with their friends and relations, far in the 
West, I would not stop to talk of dollars and cents, or 
withhold from them any amount, necessary for their com- 
fort and happiness, either upon their journey, or in mak- 
ing a commencement in their new country. It has been 
asserted, that the Executive have been, and now are do- 
ing, in relation to the removal of the Indians, what Con- 
gress have not authorized, and will not sanction. Sir, is 
this true? I answer, itis not. 1 will refer gentlemen to 
what has been done, and to what has been sanctioned 
by Congress too, and I then call upon any one to say, 
whether I am not sustained in the position I assume, that 
it has been the policy of this Government, for more than 
ten years past, to make provision for the removal of the 
Indians West of the Mississippi. In the year 1818, a 
treaty was holden between the United States and the De- 
laware nation of Indians, at St, Mary’s, in the State of 
Ohio, within the very district | now have the honor to 
represent, and in that treaty it is expressly provided, 

**that, in consideration of the cession of their lands with- 
in the State of Indiana, the United States agree to pro- 
vide for them a country West of the Mississippi, and to 
guarantee to them the peaceable possession of the same. 
The United States alsu agree to pay them the value of 
their improvements in the country they had ceded, and 
aid them in their removal.” This treaty was ratified by 
the President and Senate of the Unit States, and was 
sanctioned by this House, in making proVision to carry it 
into effect. 1 will also refer to similar treaties, sanction- 
ed in the same manner, with the Choctaws, in the year 

1820 ; with the Shawnese, in 1825; with the Creeks, in 
the same year ; and others, unnecessary to be enumerat- 
ed, in which the same policy has been adopted, and the 
same principles recognized. I ask, ther, if the Execu- 
tive had not good reason to suppose, that the policy thus 
pursued for years past, had met the approbation of the 
Legislative branch of the Government ? 

Mr. Chairman: The subject of the colonization of the 
Indians beyond the limits of our States and Territcries, 
West of the Mississippi, has long since been presented 
for the consideration of the American People, and, how- 
ever visionary the scheme may appear to some gentle- 
men, of one thing I am thoroughly convinced, that it had 
its origin in the best feelings of the human heart. It was 
first, in an official way, presented for the consideration 
of Congress, by Mr. Monroe, late President of the United 
States ; it was approved, and strongly pressed upon their 
attention, by Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War; and 
the same policy appears to have met the approbation of 
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the present Administration. Governor Barbour, the now 
Secretary of War, furnished this House, through the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, three years ago, with a bill pre- 
scribing a form of government for this Indian Colony, ac- 
companied by a detached report, which I will say, as 
others have said, did hunor to his head and heart. I con- 
fess, sir, for myself, that I have never, in my life, attempt- 
ed to investigate any subject, in which I found so much 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion. The question is 
asked, why have not the Committee on Indian Affairs re- 
ported to this House the bill to which I have just allud-. 
ed, providing a form of government for the Indians? I 
answer, for myself, that although I am strongly inclined 
to believe it to be the best policiy that can be pursued, 
in reference to this unfortunate race of people, yet I am 
not prepared to say it shall be adopted. I want further 
information ; | wish to know something more in relation 
te the country in which it is proposed to settle them. I 
wish the Indians, themselves, to have an opportunity of 
examining the soil, the climate, and every thing connect- 
ed with it, and to be fully satisfied, before I would ask 
them to abandon their present habitations. The atten- 
tion of the Committee on Indian Affairs was particularly 
directed to this subject, not only by the correspondence 
of the Special Agent, to whom allusion has been made, 
but by various resolutions of this House, at an early day 
of the present session, instructing them to make report 
thereon. The committee, after the most mature deli- 
beration, made their report in favor of the expediency of 
making an appropriation, to afford the Indians an oppor. 
tunity of exploring the country, which it is proposed to 
offer them, in exchange for their lands within the limits 
of the States and Territories ; and, as the Chickasaw na- 
tion, in particular, had made or acceded to propositions | 
of this nature, the committee reported a bill, making an | 
appropriation, for the amount estimated by the Depart: | 
ment as sufficient to enable them, and also such other 
tribes, as might be disposed to explore the country, to do | 
so, and authorizing the President to appoint, and send | 
with them, suitable persons, who could, on their return, 
furnish such information as woukl enable Congress to le- | 
gislate understandingly upen the subject. That bill, ac- | 
companied by a detailed report, showing the views of the 
eommittee, and fully explaining the object contemplated, | 
was printed and laid upon the table of every member, 
and need not, by me, be now repeated. 
I appeal to all who hear me, to say whether the com- 





have acted in the dark’ If this measure shall succeed, 
and if, on a full examination of the country, it shall be 
foune unsuited to the Indians—if, indeed, it shall not 
meet their approbation, then, for one, I am for abandon- 
ing the project. I wish my sentiments, in relation to the 
Indians, not to be misunderstood ; I am decidedly op- 
posed to any coercive measures; | am not for holding 
out false lures, to induce them to emigrate ; and, on the 
contrary, after they shall have a fair opportunity of 
judging tor themselves, if they should be disposed to go, 
T am equally opposed to restraining them ; but would do 
every thing that can be done, calculated to promote their 
interest and happiness. 1 am aware that this is a subject 
about which there exists a great difference of opinion. 
Many who 1 have no doubt feel the most lively interest 
in the welfare of the Indians, and teel anxious to pre- 
serve them, believe that, to remove them, would be cer- 
tain destruction ; others, governed by the same feelings 
of humanity and mercy, believe it to be the only course 
that can be effectual in their salvation. In one thing we 
all agree, that it is the sacred duty of this Government 
to adopt some measure, if possible, to better the condi- 


mittee have not acted cautiously upon the subject ; whe- 


ther they have not had due regard to the interest of the | 
Indians, by first adopting this preliminary step, instead of | 
presenting the general subject, about which we must | 
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‘ion of this unfortunate, and, in some degree, degraded 
race of men, and the difference of opinion is only in re- 
ference to the means most likely to effect the object. 

So fat as the experience of the past will go, we know 
that the policy which has been pursued towards them 
has been most destructive. Sir, if we permit our minds 
to revert back to the first landing and settlement of our 
fathers upon this continent, we Behold the Indians the 
exclusive lords of the soil, they were then a happy and 
prosperous People, of the most desirable and 
fertile country in the world ; but how different their situ- 
ation now; our numbers have multiplied, while theirs 
have diminished ; we have become powerful, while they 
have become weak; we have, by the strong arm of pow- 
er, driven them from their homes, and e their dwell. 
ing places the habitations in which we abide. Sir, it is 
a melancholy truth that, where this people could once 
count their thousands they cannot now number their 
hundreds ; they have, as has been correctly said, melted 
away like snow before the mid-day sun, and many of the 
tribes who were once numerous and flourshing, have 
become wholly extinct ; other tribes, that yet remain, are 
generally but wretched remnants of their degraded race. 

That portion of the Indians who yet survive, and reside 
within the limits of our States an Territories, are con- 
stantly pressed and harassed with propositions to pur- 
chase their lands, and this has been the course hitherto 
pursued ; no sooner do they become settled down, and 
begin to consider themselves in a permanent home, than 
the swelling tide of our population closes in upon them, 
until they feel and see for themselves, that they cannot 
long remain. The praise-worthy zeal of many pious 
Missionaries has long been exerted for the civilization 
and christianization of the Indians. But it is a lamenta. 
ble truth, that, with very few exceptions, their labors 
of love and mercy have wholly failed. 

The members of those Missionary establishments 
among them, who now reside contiguous to our borders, 
all unite in saying their efforts are thwarted by the inter. 
course of our citizens with them. It has been often said, 
and with truth, that the Indians partake more of our vices 


|than our virtues. Need I remind gentlemen of this 
| Committee, that some of those missionaries have found it 
| indispensably necessary to the success of their labors to 


remove their establishments still further into the wilder- 
ness, in order to escape from the pernicious example of 
the white man ? 

Mr. Chairman, as I before said, if, on a full examina. 
tion of the country West of the Mississippi, beyond the 
limits of our States and Territories, it should be found 
| well adapted to the Indians, and the Government can ob- 
tain a title to it ; and if the Incians should freely and vol- 
untarily choose to go : I say, give it to them, in exchange 
for theirs : and let them understand, it is to be their per- 
manent home : that it is theirs forever: afford them the 
means of removing to it: aid them in every shape and 
form : furnish them with the necessary implements of 
husbandry : teach them, as far as possible the arts and 
sciences: establish schools among them: give them a 
form of Government, suited to their condition : distribute 
their lands among them individually, by metes and 
bounds :in short, endeavor to inspire them with a desire 
for civilization: but if, on the contrary, the country 
should be found unsuited to them ; or, if they should be 
disinclined to change their residence ; then I would say 
renew your exertions in their behalf, where they now 
are. Sir, it has, however, been said, that many of the In- 
dians are now ina ftourishing condition ; that they have 
their mills, their comfortable dwellings, and smiling fields ; 
this may be true, in reference to a few individuals of s 
solitary tribe: but we all know, that more than nine 
tenths of them are, even at this hour, in a most wretclied 
and pitiable condition. If I am not a stranger to the feel- 
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ings of my own heart, I would do nothing in reference to 
thie People, that shall not, in my best judgment, be cal- 
culated to promote their present and eternal interest ; - 
and those gentlemen, who differ from me in opinion, will, 
I trust, at least do me the justice to believe, that, if Tam 
in error, it is an error of the head, and not of the heart.— 
In all my acts of legislation, I will endeavor to keep an 
eye single to their welfare. 

The vast expense which would accrue to the United 
States by the removal and colonization of the Indians, has 
been urged as an argument against the policy ; but I be- 
lieve it would be no difficult task to prove, did time per- 
mit, that it would be to the pecuniary interest of the Go- 
vernment. I will not, however, on this occasion, weary 
the patience of the committee by entering upon this topic. 
[must be permitted, before I sit down, to say, that, however 
visionary the scheme may by some be considered, it has for 
its advocates all the superintendents, agents, missionaries, 
and teachers of schools, among them, in every section of 
the country, almost without an exception; and I confess 
this circumstance has had great influence upon my mind ; 
we know that, in giving their opinions in favor of the 
measure, they are actuated by the most patriotic motives : 
for it is directly opposed to their pecuniary interest. 

I have letters and other evidence in my possession, from 
the most intelligent superintendents, agents, and mission- 
aries, all urging and pressing this subject in the strongest 

ossible language, and all giving it as their decided opin- 
ion, that there is no other salvation for the Indians. One 
word more in relation to the particular item of appropria- 
tion now under consideration, and I shall have done. If 
it be deemed proper to place the means at the disposi- 
tion of the President of the United States to extinguish 
the title of the Cherokees to their land in the state of 
Georgia, then it will certainly be necessary to furnish them 
with another home, and to aid them in going toit. Other 
Indians, as I have already shewn, have been long since 
induced by the Government to remove West of the Mis- 
sissippi, some of whom are now on their way, in the most 
deplorable condition, unable to reach their places of des- 
tination without assistance ; and 1 now hold in my hand 
aletter, just received from Governor Clark, of Missouri, 
representing the suffering condition of some of those In 
dians, and making an appeal to Congress to aid them, 
which he who can resist, must possess a heart more hard 
than mine. I will ask the Clerk to read it, and then 
leave the committee to determine the subject, feeling a 
consciousness of having, as fur as in my power, discharged 
what I considered an indispensable duty. 
_ Mr. WEEMS said, that it appeared to him necessary, 
in justification of himself, to assign some of the reasons 
why he should vote against the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. Charity, he read, in the volume of In- 
spired Truth, covered a multitude of sins ; yet a man, as 
we learn from the same authority, might ‘sell all that he 
had,” and even “give his body to be burned,” and 
yet have no charity at all, and be only “a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” Now, it appeared to him, that 
any man must be greatly wanting in charity, who could 
consent to strke out the words in this section of the bill, 
as proposed by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio. That gentleman appeared tobe willing that these 
Indians should sell out their lands for what they could 
get, then to leave them te go where and how they 
could: but, in his judgment, the only way under Heaven 
to save the perishing remnant of these People from de- 
struction, would be, to concentrate them in a region, 
where they should be at a distance from the Whites— 
where they might grow to become a great nation—the 
allies, if you please, of the United States, and be placed 
under their care and protection. All the plans, with re- 
*pect to these People, were, as yet, only hypotheses. But, 


said Mr. W., we find, in the volume of Truth—[here 
Mr. WEEMS held the Bible in his hand]—that Abraham 
had a son by his bond woman—by his slave; and that 
patriarch stood so high in the favor of Heaven, that it was 
promised to him, that even this son of his, by the black 
woman, should become a t nation. It seemed to 
him, that the policy proposed by the late Administration 
was inspired from Heaven, as a fulfilment of his prophe- 
cy. [Here Mr. W. read several extracts from Genesis.) 
We find, at another time, that this son of the bond woman 
was mocking at Isaac, who was the son of promise, and 
whose mother, becoming incensed, said, ‘* Cast out the 
bond-woman and her son.”’ Poor lege was, in conse- 
quence of this, turned out into che wilderness: and there 
it was again promised to her, that Ishmael should become 
a great nation—that he should dwell in the presence of 
all his brethren—that his hand should be against every 
man, and every man’s handagainsthim. Mr. W. said, he 
had turned to this passage, with a view to shew that it was 
probable our aberigines were descendants from the pa- 
triarch Abraham, by this bond-woman—a plain confirma- 
tion of which, he thought, was to be found in the color of 
the Indian skin, as it had been observed that a mixture of 
the white and the black blood, produced a yellow com- 
plexion. The gentleman from Ohio seemed to feel some- 
thing like an amor to keep the Indians where they now 
were ; but, for his own part, he had seen the mixed 
breed, and did not like it—he would rather have them a 
little farther off. A concentration of these scattered 
remmants had been the object of the policy of this Govern- 
ment for years past. 

The House had been told, that one of these tribes (the 
Cherokees) were engaged in forming an independent 
Government of theirown. He would ask how it was pos- 
sible that two sovereignties could exist together. This 
would never answer—the weaker must certainly go to the 
wall. Instead of encouraging such a scheme, the Indians 
should be led toa region as good as that which they had 
left, and there they should be aided and protected by the 
Government. 

The question was then put on the amendment of Mr. 
Woops, and decided in the negative. So his amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. VINTON then moved the following amendment : 

“Provided, That no Indian or Indians, North of Jati- 
tude 36 degrecs 30 minutes, shall be aided in removing 
South of that degree: Nor shall any Indian or Indians, 
living South of said degree of latitude, be aided in emi- 
grating North, thereof.” 

Mr. VINTON said, that, as he considered the reject- 
ment of his colleague’s amendment the indication of a fix - 
ed purpose, on the part of this House, to adopt and tv 
persevere in a plan for the removal of the Indians West of 
the Mississippi, he felt convinced that the elements of a 
storm were gathering, which would burst forth, ere long, 
with fatal and irresistible fury. It was twelve years since 
a proposition was communicated from the then Secretary 
of War, proposing a system of policy for ameliorating the 
condition of the remnants of those Indian tribes which were 
scattered through the various States of the Union; a plan, 
not such as that which now seems to have been adopted, 
but one which had, for its leading feature, the extension 
of our laws over these unfortunate people, and their in- 
corporation into the great family of the nation. This re- 
commendation, however, was suffered to pass away, with- 
out any subsequent legislation, and the subject slept, un- 
til 1820, when another Secretary of War, (Mr. Calhoun) 
repeated, in substance, the same recommendation. 

Mr. VINTON having proceeded thus far, yielded the 
floor at the request of 


Mr. BATES, of Missouri, on whose motion the Com- 
mittee rose. 
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On motion of Mr. BLAKE, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Canals be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of making an 
appropriation to deepen and improve the channel of the 
river Wabash, at the Grand Rapids below Vincennes. 


In offering this resolution, Mr. BLAKE said that he 
deemed it proper, before the question was taken, to tres. 
pass on the House for a moment, by submitting some re- 
marks in relation to it. I am induced to do this, he said, 
not for the purpose of promoting the passage of the reso- 
lution and the reference of the subject to the committee, 
for, in this particular, I trust to the courtesy and practice 
of the House; but to impress it on the minds of that com- 
mittee, if any of its members should be within the hear- 
ing of my voice, that I am altogether serious in the appli- 
cation I have made, and that the subject is well entitled 
to a portion of their time and consideration. Sir, the 
Grand rapids of the Wabash are about twenty miles be- 
Jow Vincennes, and about a hundred from the mouth of 
the river; and at this point, the river is the boundary be- 
tween the two Governments of Indiana and Illinois.  Be- 
Jow the rapids, the navigation is generally good, and above 
them, it is equally good for the distance of nearly three 
hundred miles. The contiguous soil through this whole 
extent of navigation, with but little exception, belongs 
mutually to the Federal Government and the citizen, and 
in fertility and productiveness, is probably not exceeded 
by any on the globe. Now, sir, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that steam>oats and craft destined for Vincennes and 
other places of importance, ascend the river as far as this 
point, and cannot proceed farther; and what is worse, in- 
finitely worse, the freighted boat of the enterprising citi- 
zen is often stopped on its way to a Southern market; and 
he is compelled to remain there pining away under the 
expectation of a rise of water, not only losing the benefit 
of a prompt arrival at his place of destination, but, in the 
mean time, his cargo of corn and pork is spoiling, and his 
all rapidly disappearing. 

These obstructions, as it is said by gentlemen who have 
been employed for the express purpose of ascertaining, 
can be easily removed, so as to create a good and suffi- 
cient channel, by a comparatively trifling expense. They 
are occasioned by rocks of a soft, shelly substance, ex- 
tending across, and, for a short distance, along the river, 
and the sum of three or four thousand dollars, judiciously 
expended, it is believed, would enable us to effect the 
very desirable object. And, sir, permit me to ask, why 
should the treasure of the nation be expended in the im- 
provement of the Ohio and the Mississippi, when their 
important tributaries are neglected, and permitted to re- 
main in their natural condition ? Our Western waters, in 
their impetuous career to salute the king of rivers, should 
be made to take with them the rich presents of the pro- 
ducts of the irterior. 

Sir, if there is any portion of the West entitled to the 
especial attention and guardianship of Congress, the par- 
ticular district of country I now speak of, may safely pre- 
sent its claims in comparison. From the time that the 
gallant General Clarke first came to their succor, and 
planted his standard upon the battlements of Vincennes; 
from that time down to the present, its citizens, and the 
highly respectable and hardy yeomanry in the neighbor- 
hood, have sustained one uniform character for fidelity 
and zeal, and a sensitive regard for the honor of the na- 
tion. ‘They have stood the brunt of wars, both against 
a civilized and a savage foe. Their ancient town has 
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in some degree, trespassing on your rules, by detainin 
the House on a mele aaeaion of reference. It isa cube 
ject about which I entertain fixed and lively feelings, and 
about which I have before exerted myself, in my humble 
way, when acting on another theatre of public life. At 
this time, I shall forbear further remarks. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House then again went into Committee of the 
Whole, and resumed the consideration of the Indian ap. 
propriation bill. 

The following amendment, yesterday moved by Mr. 
Vintox, being under consideration ; 

** Provided, That no Indian or Indians, north of lati- 
tude 36 degrees 30 minutes, shall be aided in removing 
south of that degree; nor shall any Indian or Indians, 
living south of said degree of latitude, be aided in emi- 
grating north thereof.” 

Mr. VINTON said, that, when he yesterday submitted 
the amendment, now under consideration, he remarked, 
that, for some time past, he had observed, with some at. 
tention and much interest, the progress of the proposed 
measure of Indian emigration, which had recently been 
brought before the House in a great variety of forms. 
That he thought he could discern, gradually and silent. 
y collecting, the elements of serious discontent among 
the States ; and that, unless means were devised to dissi- 
pate the gathering tempest, the time was not far distant, 
when it would burst upon us. To point out the threaten. 
ed danger, it will be necessary, [Mr. V. said] to advert to 
the state of things in the Western and Southwestern 
States and Territories ; and to give some account of what 
has been done towards a removal of the Indians beyond 
the Mississippi. 

It so happens, said Mr. V., that various tribes of Indians 
inhabit greater or less portions of these States ; which shut 
out the white population from their Territory, and thus 
cut off from improvement so much of these States as the 
Indian country embraces. All the States feel a strong and 
very natural desire to increase their population ; and from 
this cause, more than from any other single circumstance, 
the Indians are every where regarded as a burthen, which 
all are anxious to throw off as soon as possible. And 
hence, the great efforts that are constantly made, here and 
elsewhere, to possess ourselves of the remnant of their 
country, and push them befvre us into the wilderness. 
Extensive regions of country, in a state of nature, are stil! 
to be found beyond the inhabited parts of the Western 
and Southwestern States and Territories, to the peopling 
of which, it is not to be disguised, each of these sections 
of country look forward, with deep interest ,as the certain 
means of great accession to their positive power at home, 
and to their relative power and consequence in the Union. 
Any legislation here, having a tendency to defeat these 
certain, though somewhat distant results, cannot but ex- 
cite the decided opposition of the section of country so 
to be affected. 

In a Government organized as ours is, surrenders of 
this sort are not to be claimed ; nor can they be ta 
ken without injustice, and, consequently, without danger. 

| Hence, it must be obvious, that, if, in the prosecution of 
the proposed plan of removing and colonizing the Indians, 
you transfer them from one section, thereby relieving 
it from its pressure, and put them down upon the other, 
thereby adding to the pressure the latter already fecls 
or, if you transfer them from the one section to the u- 
| inhabited regions adjacent to the other, and thus enlarge 
the sources of the future, but certain power and wealth of 


been for many years the rallying point of emigrants to | the former, at the expense of the latter—discontent and 


the West ; and it may justly be considered as the mater- 
nal source from which has spread a population which 
now covers the region of the Wabash. But, sir, I believe 
I am indebted to the indulgence of the Chair, that I am, 


angry collision must inevitably spring up. Not to ex- 
pect this result, is to shut our eyes upon all history, an‘ 
upon the fixed Jaws and motives of human action. T° 
the friends of this plan, it cannot but be apparent, that 
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if these collisions do spring up, the efforts of humanity, 
in behalf of this unfortunate race will be paralyzed, and 
perhaps, put down forever. The amendment now under 
consideration is intended to avert the consequences I 
have pointed out, by causing the Indians to move forward 
on the same parallels of latitude they now live on. Such 
a movement would lead the Indians in the Southwest into 
the extensive unsettled country beyond the Territory of 
Arkansas, and those of the Northwest into the uninhabit- 
ed parts above and beyond the State of Missouri. They 
cannot be removed in any other direction, without sub- 
jecting one section of the country to the dangers and 
pressure from which another is relieved. Any attempt, 
for — to transfer the hordes of the Northwest into 
the Southwest, or into the unsettled country bordering 
on the Southwest, would be resisted by the latter, as un- 
just and oppressive, especially if the transfer were to be 
accompanied by the guarantees and solemn pledges of the 
Government (which form so prominent and important a 
feature in this plan of emigration, ) “ that the country to 
which they went should never be purchased of them, 
nor peopled by the whites.” A similar lodgement of 
the Indians of the Southwest inthe Northwest, cannot 
fail to excite opposition, sufficiently powerful, to bring 
about the final failure of the whole plan. ‘That such a 
lodgement of the Southwestern Indians is in contempla- 
tion, I shall undertake to shew is indicated by the prelimi- 
nary steps that have been taken, and by the more direct 
avuwal of gentlemen on this floor, since the opening of 
the present debate. And here, Mr. Chairman, it may be 
well enough tu go into a short review of the progress and 
modifications of the idea of Indian civilization, for some 
years past ; from which it will be more easy to discern its 
real aspect an:l tendency at the present time. 

In the year 1816, Mr. Crawford, then Secretary of 
War, made a report to the Senate, in which, among other 
valuable suggestions, he recommends the extension of 
our laws over the Aborigines within our limits, under 
such modifications as might be adapted to their circum 
stances. This report atiracted much notice at the time ; 
but no steps were taken to carry this part of its recom- 
mendations into effect. Here the matter rested until 
1820, when Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, made a 
report to Congress, (Ex. doc. 46, Ist sess. 16th Cong.) 
in which, after giving a highly flattering account of the 
progress of Indian improvement, under the influence of 
the means adopted by Congress, and by individuals, for 
their education, he also recommends the gradual exten- 
sion of our laws over them, as the only means of effect- 
ing their civilization. Again: in 1822, Mr. Calhoun 
makes another report (Ex. doc. 59, 1st sess. 17th Cong.) 
giving a like flattering account of the prospects and im- 
provements of the Indians, and renews his recommenda- 
tion to extend our laws and protection over them. Up 
to the year 1825, we continued to receive the most en- 
couraging accounts of the improvement and promising 
prospects of these People. The friends of humanity, 
relying upon the accuracy of this information, every where 
took courage. Asyet, no great movement of the Indians 
beyond the Mississippi had been recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive, or thought of by the nation. So far from it, the 
seed of civilization had been planted and sprung up in 
their native soil—where this tender plant daily grew, and 
promised, ere long, the happiest fruits, under the deli- 
cate and skilful cultivation of christian and public be- 
nevolence, In the mean time, great changes were going 
on among ourselves. Flourishing States and communi- 
ties had suddenly risen up in the neighborhood and around 
she Indians, whose territory presented a barrier to our 
advancing population. 

The very prosperity of our settlements created a 
strong desire in them to remove the Indians from their 

vicinity, which manifested itself in almost daily applica- 
Vou. 1IV.—99 
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tions to the Executive and to Congress, for the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title. With the State of Geor- 
gia the Government had become involved in a very de- 
licate and embarrassing controversy. (Perplexed by 
Georgia, and pressed on all sides by the importunities of 
the New States to extinguish the small remaining rem- 
nant of Indian territory within their limits, the Executive 
sought by a great effort to give itself relief. At this crisis, 
Mr. Monroe sent in a message to Congress, breathing 
the language of the purest benevolence, but which, I 
hesitate not to say, proposes the boldest experiment 
upon human life, and human happiness, that is to be 
found in the history of the world. It pro to takea 
whole People, nay, more, the remnant of forty nations, 
from their abodes, and place them down in the recesses 
of a distant and forbidding wilderness, and there, after 
creating a Government over them, to reform, amalgamate 
and civilize them. This meena sir, in my opinion, had 
its origin in the circumstances by which Executive 
was then surrounded, and not in any well-founded con- 
viction of the practicability of the plan, deduced from 
facts or experience. I feel myself justified in coming 
to this conclusion, from the fact, that, when a call was 
made upon the Executive for information concerning the 
leading provisions of the bill of the last session b 

upon that recommendation, the answer disclosed to the 
House a total want of all facts and data, in support of it. 
Indeed, so striking and obvious was the deficiency of in- 
formation, upon which to base so great a measure, that, 
though much anxiety had been previously manifested to 
call it up, at an early day of the session, yet, after the an- 
swer to the call came in, no attempt was made to call 
up the bill, nor any desire evinced by its friends to move 
it. Them of 1825 was accompanied by a com- 
munication from Mr. Calhoun, going: in detail, into the 
proposed plan of removal, and, among other things, 
makes a distribution of the Western country, beyond the 
settlements, among the various tribes of Indians inhabiting 
the country within them. I shall have occasion, before f 
sit down, to call the attention of the committee again to 
this document, to which I now refer, for the sole purpose 
of shewing what disposition Mr. Galhoun proposed to 
make of the tribes in the Southwest. He says: ‘Of 
the four Southern tribes, two of them, the Cherokees and 
Choctaws, have already allotted to them a tract of coun- 
try West of the Mississippi. That which has been allot- 
ted to the latter, is believed to be sufficiently ample for 
the whole nation, should they emigrate ; and if an arrauge- 
ment which is believed not to be impracticable, could be 
made between them and the Chickasaws, who are their 
neighbors, and of similar habits and dispositions, it would 
be sufficient for the accommodation of both. A sufficient 
country should be reserved, to the West of the Chero- 
kees, on the Arkansas, asa means of exchange with those 
who remain on the East. To the Creeks might be allot- 
ted a country between the Arkansas and Canadian River, 
which limits the Northern boundary of the Choctaw 
possessions in that quarter.” At the next session (the 
first session of the last Congress) an act was passed to au- 
thorize the President to hold a treaty with the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, (certain tribes of Indians living in Alaba- 
ma and Mississippi) and to provide for their removal West 
of the river Mississippi. When the bill was under dis- 
cussion, the inquiry was then made to know to what district 
of country, West of the Mississippi, it was in contempla- 
tion to remove them. It was then saic, they were to be 
removed West of Arkansas. But, sir, how did the fact 
turn out? A commission was a to go and treat 
with them. The commissioners first went to the Choc- 
taws, and after making to them the most unprecedented 
proposals, one item of which was, a million of dollars for 
their lands, utterly failed te treat, in consequence of the 
decided and unyielding refusal of the Indians to sell their 
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country. ‘They then went to the Chickasaws, with whom | to give them a solemn guarantee that they shall not be 
they were equally unsuccessful. To them, they propcs- 


2 r disturbed by the encroachment of our citizens upon them, 
ed, among other things, to exchange their country for @| and that the Government shall never extinguish their ti- 
like quantity of country North and West of Missouri. | tle to the country, towhich they may remove, and which, 
This they refused. These Indians were then further | under the faith of this Government, . solemnly pledged, 
pressed, asa last resort, to send a deputation, under the | they are forever to oceupy asa perpetualhome. Under 
» it -roposes to remove the Southwestern In- 
dians in the direction already stated, when I first advert. 
ed tothe report. ‘Those of Arkansas and Missouri to be 
moved forward beyond their boundaries; while it is pro. 
posed to transfer those of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the 
Peninsula of Michigan, into the country North of Ilinois, 
and West of Lake Michigan. And last of all, as appears 
from the message, separate Governments are to be insti- 
tuted over each tribe, (about forty in number) and a Ge- 
neral.Government, for the regulation of the whole, is to 
be established over the vast extent of country, thus to be 
apportioned among these various hordes of Indians. These 
are the leading features of the great plan of Indian civili- 
zation and Indian culanization, as originally recommend. 
ed by. the Executive of the country. Let us add to it, 
the modification which gentlemen scem now to have in 
contemplation, that of removing the Indians of the South- 


pay of the United States, to explore the country-—not in | this pled 
the West—no, sir, but more than a thousand miles North 
of their present abodes. ‘fo this proposition, also, they 


gave a decided negative, and expressed, in the strongest 
terms, to the commissioners, their desire, that they might 
not be again solicited to part with any portion of their 
country, with which they were cantented, and desirous to 
live upon it in peace and quiet., But, notwithstanding all 
this, it appears, from a document laid upon our tables dur 
ing the present session, that the chief clerk of the Indian 
Department was, within a twelve month after, sent among 
them again,to feel out their disposition on this delicate sub- 
ject of selling their country, and going into some inhospi- 
table wilderness. What did he do? Did he propose to | 
them to emigrate to the. West of Arkansas, and unite. 
themselves with the Choctaws,. on that side of the Missis- 
sippi, where Mr. Calhoun says, in the document I have 
already read from, there is land enough for both Tribes ?| west upon the frontier of the Northwest, and then, sir, 
No, sir ; he renews the proposition of the preceding year, | let us pause for a moment to survey the condition of the 
for them to remove North of Missouri. He enters into a | Western country, and the incalculable consequences tliat 
sort of unofficial, or rather unauthorized, arrangement | must result to it, to the Union, and to the Indians. 
with them, on. the subject of a removal—the most promi-/ Such a disposition of the Indians greatly endangers the 
nent provision of which is a stipulation, that the United | security of the whole Western frontier, and renders the 
States shall never re-purchase nor settle the cquntry p!0- | condition of Missouri, in particular, imminently perilous. 
posed to be given to them, and that all the:whites now in | If you succeed in the plan of civilization, the increase of 
the country-_shall be driven out of it. The gentleman | population and moral power that must nesessa rily result 
from Georgia, who sits at the left, [Mr. Lumpxix] took | from the success of the measure, added to their preserva- 
occasion, on ar early day in the session, to speak in terms | tion as.a distinct race of men, and the great extent of 
of marked approbation of Col. McKenney’s report of his | country occupied by them, must, unavoidably, bring 
proceedings on this mission, whence I infer, that gentle- | about the establishment of a Government. independent of 
man is not only in favor of removing the Indians, but that | our own. Sir, I will not speculate upon.the consequences 
he is for sending those of the Southwest into the North-| that would follow. Suffice it to say, that no.lover of his 
west. The delegate from Florida, who is ever attentive | country would subject it to such imminent peril. If you 
to the interests of.his constituents, has said, since the pre- | even incorporated them into this confederacy, from the 
sent bill has been under discussion, that it was the inten- | moment their numbers and moral power had risen up to 
tion of Government to send the Indians North of Arkan- | the point of ability to resist, you could not prevent their 
sasand West of Missouri, and gave the committee to un- | separation another hour. Between distinct races of men, 
derstand, that, if a proposition of the gentleman from passions and interests enough to effect this would ever 
Mississippi, then under. consideration, should be adopted, | be found ready at hand. But, suppose the experiment 
he should follow it up, by a proposition for the removal l to civilize them should fail—as I shall undertake, before I 
of the Indians of Florida into that country ; assigning, as a sit down, to show it must~—what.then would be the situa- 
reason for the removal, that, pressed by hunger, they had | tion of the Western frontier? Whenever you might hap- 
broken out of their country, and were plundering and | pen to be at war with either England or. Mexico, or both 
robbing his constituents. With these indications of the | together, all of which may occur, at least within the range 
direction about to be given to the proposed measure of | of possibility, not to say probability, in the progress of our 
emigration, I feel myself bound, as one of the Representa- | history, the enemy has a cordon of savages, extending 
tives of the West, to urge the proposed amendment up-| from the Canadian to the Mexican line. I say the enemy, 
on the committee ; and I feel assured, that, if gentl:men | because, while.the savage lives on the frontier, you will 
from the Southwest are anxious for this measure for the | always find him. the enemy ;.and for this there is no 
good of the Indians alone, and do not intend, as a part | remedy, but to surround and hem him in by your popula- 
of the operation, to relieve themselves of their Indians, | tion, The extent of the shocking atrocities that would 
and throw them upon the frontier of the West, they will | follow this state of things, no man can estimate. Place 
give tathis proposition a ready and willing support—a | around Missouri on the North .and, West, in conjunction 
proposition, the justice, fairness, and reciprocal equity of | with the two hundred thousand that ;would be there be- 
which, no gentleman can deny. It proposes to them to | sides, the sixty or seventy thousand Indians of the South- 
do as they would be done by. west, and what have you done? You have executed, by 
Before I proceed to an examination of the effects of the | a single movement, the great plan of Tecumseh, that car- 
proposed plan of emigration, upon the Western Country, | ried terror and dismay to every cabin beyond the Allegha- 
as well.as upon the Indians themselves, I must beg leave, | nies. It was upon these same Indians of the South, that 
Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the committee.again | he mainly relied. With them he labored to, bring, about 
to the report.of the Secretary of War, which accompani- | a concentration of Indian power, not for the-purpose of 
ed the message of 1825. .When the plan. there marked | civilization, but to resist and arrest the march of. your 
out is understood.by the People.of the Western Country, population, and then to draw a perpetual line of separa- 
it will fill them with alarm. And here, permit me, for a| tion between them and us. The savages, by this arrange- 
moment, to point,out some of its leading features. It | ment, rendered formidable in numbers, and still.more s0 
proposes, for the pupae of. preserving the Indians from | from famine and geographical position, the frontier inhabi- 
the effects of being brought in contact with our People, | tants of Missour: would be subjected to constant pillage 
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in peace, and the most horrid atrocities in war. Nor, in- 
deed, would the frontier settlers of Illinois, and those of 
the Peninsula of Michigan, be in a situation much more 
eaviable. If the name and the prowess of Tecumseh are 
so far forgotten here, as to induce us, voluntarily, to con- 
centrate the whole Indian power on the frontier, it is far 
otherwise inthe West—they are not forgotten there. 1 
think, Mr. Chairman, Ihazard nothing in saying, that, 
when at war with either England or Mexico, the whole 
Indian power would raise the tomahawk and scalping 
knife against us. The history of the past gives almost 
certain monition of the future. We have ever found them 
in alliance against us, and we ever shall, at every favorable 
opportunity, while they have strength to make an effort 
for their existence. Their policy towards us has beer, 
and will be, in time to come, the policy of nature and 
feeling. They know full well that we are the cause of all 
their calamities, and that, from us alone, they have any 
thing tofear. The past, the present, and the future, are 
ever open to their view. When they look back to the 
Atlantic, and, in the language of the gentleman from In- 
diana, (Mr. Smura] recall to mind, ‘that they have been 
driven from river to river, and from hill to hill, until they 


have scarce a standing place left,” and still see the rising 


tide of our population sweeping over them with accumu- 
lated force, it is natural they should seize upon every op- 


portunity that promises, even by possibility, to arrest their 
threatened destiny : They will do it, and we deceive our- 


selves if we think otherwise. But, Sir, the consequences 
to the West, do not terminate with putting in jeopardy 
its peace and security. . Try this experiment of coloniza- 


tion upon the plan proposed, with the proffered pledges 


and guarantees, and, of all the boundless regions of the 
West, the Peninsula of Michigan alone would be left, to 
increase the number of the Western States. 


At a single blow, you sever from the West the unculti- 


vated sources of its prospective power, and consequence, 
and wealth. You cut off more than half its territory, and 
with it near six thousand miles of navigable water on this 
side the Rocky Mountains—you even cut off the Missis- 
sippi itself, midway its course. You change the balance 
of power, not as it now is, but as it must be, and thereby 
touch the tenderest nerve in the body politic. To gen- 
tlemen who think the population of this country has gone 
West far enough, this project may be palatable ; but it 
never can be to the People of the West—who look for- 
ward to the day when the great valley of the Mississippi 
shall become the heart of the nation, sending out its 
strong pulsations to the distant shores of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. ‘This is the great and sure inheritance 
of posterity, and it is the business of those to whom the 
trust is confided, to see that it descends inviolate. But, 
without pressing these general considerations further, 
permit me, Mr. Chairman, to direct your attention to ef- 
fects of a less general character, that would result from 
a removal of the Indians of the South, to the North or 
West of Missouri, to prevent which, is the more immedi- 
ate object of the amendment now under consideration. 
Ifthere were no other objections, considerations of hu- 
manity for these unfortunate men ought to deter us from 
a step socruel and hazardous tothem. Toremove them 
a thousand miles North, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, must be attended with great distress and diversi- 
fied suffering. Deprived of the fields upon which the 
now subsist, and crowded into the recesses of a forbid- 
ding wilderness, and there exposed, as they must be, to 
a climate whose rigors neither constitution nor habit has 
fitted them to endure ; their situation, with all the aid and 
comfort in our power to administer them, would be de- 
plorable in the extreme. To the Western country, such 
a removal would be an act of great and palpable injus- 
tice, it having the direct effect to take off the pressure 
of the Indian population upon the Southwest, and to put 




















it down ata point where a similar pressure is already 
more heavily felt than any where else. It opens to culti- 
vation a great extent of country at the South, and shuts 
out from civilized population an equal extent at the 
North. . 
The value of these considerations in favor of moving 
the Indians forward on their own parallels of latitude, if 
they must go, gentlemen will understand, and, without 
doubt, justly appreciate. But, sir, there remains one 
other objection, against a removal of the Tribes of the 
Southwest to the country North of Arkansas, of a differ- 
ent character, which arises out of the previous legislation 
of Congress. It appears, from documents upon our ta- 
bles, that these Indians, copying the habits and usages of 
the Whites, in the States where they live, have become 
owners, to a considerable extent, of slaves ; and among 
the Creeks, who are now going across the Mississippi, 
under the Georgia Treaty, and at our expense, a very 
considerable part of them are Negro slaves. In the Mis- 
souri Act, asis well known here, there is a provision 
forever prohibiting (with the exception of the State of 
Missouri) tlie intraduction of slavery into the country 
North of Arkansas. This provision was intended for the 
benefit and reconciliation of the non-slave-holding States, 
in the hour of peril, in which it had its origin, and [ trust 
there will be nd to exist no disposition here to in- 
fringe upon its provisions. ‘hese Indians will not emi- 
grate without their slaves, whose introduction into that 
country cannot be attempted without public excitement 
and discontent. Nor can they take their slaves there, 
without virtually annulling the prohibition, which is uni- 
versally applicable to all men, without regard to the co- 
lor or character of the owner. Indeed, sir, if slavery were 
to be introduced at all, it would be far better it should 
be done by our own People, in whose hands the condi- 
tion of the slave is ameliorated, than by the savage, un- 
der whose caprice and cruelty his condition would be 
most deplorable. If we are to go forward with this mea- 
sure of remoyal, | know of no other way of avoiding ma- 
ny of the evils, to which the attention of the Committee 
has been directed, than by an adoption of the amend- 
ment now under consideration, and by a practical adher- 
ence to its principle. And, firmly believing, as I do, that 
some of the dearest rights and interests of the section of 
country from whence I come, are put at hazard, by this 
plan of colonization, to sit silently by and witness its a- 
doption, either directly or indirectly, 1 cannot. Were I 
to do so, I should be false and unfaithful to that country 
which Lin part represent. 
But, Mr. Chairman, passing from this topic, let me di- 
rect your attention to the appropriation now proposed by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, and to which the 
amendment now under consideration applies. The ap- 
propriation is asked for, fur the avowed purpose of extin- 
guishing the title to the Cherokee lands in Georgia, and 
to aid in the removal of the Cherokees, and other Irdians, 
on this side the Mississippi, to the country West of that 
river. Gentlemen have said, that this procedure is in 
accord with the established policy of the Government, and 
that humanity requires, at our hands, the prosecution of 
that policy. I shall undertake to show, that gentlemen 
are mistaken in both these propositions. They appeal to 
the message of 1825, heretofore spoken of, and profess to 
act upon it, as the basis of the policy now proposed. f 
am yet to learn, that, when the Executive sends a com- 
munication to Congress, recommending legislation on any 
subject, it is, therefore, to be considered the policy of the 
Government, until it is sanctioned here. If we look into 
the subject, it will be seen, that gentlemen are going di- 
rectly counter to that message. Mr. Monroe, it is true, 
recommends the removal of the Indians ; but he also re- 
commends, in the most impressive manner, that not a 
single step shall be taken, towards its accomplishment, 
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until certain preliminary legislation, of the utmost mo-| we have removed some Indian tribes in the mode now 
ment, to secure their safety, is adopted by Congress. | proposed, and before we go further, we ought to pause 
Let me call the attention of the committee to those pas-| over the miseries and sufferings we have already inflicted 
sages in the message, which contain a general specifica-| upon them. Itis our bounden duty to make ample pro. 
tion of its object, and recommend the mode of itsaccom- | vision to alleviate the distresses of these miserable victims 
plishment. of our cupidity and avarice. ‘Thus far, this or any other 
Mr. Monroe says, “ the great object to be accomplish-| necessary appropriation shall have my hearty support. 
ed, is the removal of these tribes to the territory designat- | But such have been their sufferings, that, in my en 
ed, on conditions which shall be satisfactory to themselves, | it would dishonour this House to go a single step further 
and honorable to the United States. This can be done | in this work of desolation, until ample and certain means 
only by conveying to each tribe a good title to an adequate | are first provided to prevent a recurrence of similar calam- 
portion of land,to which it may consent to remove; and by | ities. Commissioners were sent, in the year 1824, to treat 
providing for it there, a system of internal government, with the Florida Indians for their country, who were liv. 
which shall protect their property from invasion ; and by | ing in the heart of that Territory in plenty and content. 
the mt progress of improvement and civilization, pre- € proposed to send them into the peninsula of Florida ; 
vent that degeneracy, which has generally marked the | they told us they could not live there, and entreated us to 
transition from the one to the other state. |The digest of | leave them in the enjoyment of their homes, and declared, 
such a Government, with the consent of the Indians, which | * that nothing short of force could —— them to go”— 
should be endowed with sufficient power to meet all the | [Ex. doc. 74, Ist sess. 19 Cong. page 29.] We exacted 
objects contemplated to connect the several tribes to-| obedience to our demands. With tears and with prayers 
gether in a bond of amity: to preserve order in each : to | they threw themselves upon our mercy, and besought us 
Prevent intrusion gn their property: to teach them, by | not to drive them from their homes. With prophetic de- 
regular instructions, the arts of civilized life, and make 
them a civilized People, is an object or very high impor- | ing tor them: but all in vain. We told them “ they must 
tance. It is the powerful consideration which we have to| go.” We told them further, (what we are now told,) 
offer to these tribes, as an inducement to relinquish the | that, in the country we had provided fur them, they would 
lands on which they now reside ; and to remove to those | be free from the intrusion of the white man, and there 
which are designated. With a view to this important ob- | they woukl be rich and happy. In this way, we drove 
ject, I recommend it to Congress to adopt, by solemn| them from the land of their nativity. We took from 
declaration, certain fundamental principles, in accord with | them their cabins and cultivated fields. Our commission. 
those above suggested, as the busis of such arrangements | ers, moved by their representations, inserted a stipulation 
as may be entered into with the several tribes, to the strict | in the treaty, that, ifthe country to which they went, did 
observance of which, the faith of the Nation shall be| not contain good land enough for them to live upon, their 
poe. I recommend it, also, to Congress, to provide | Northern boundary should be extended so as to embrace 
y law for the appointment of a suitable number of com- guod land enough for their support. They went, and what 
missioners, who shall, under the direction of the Presi-| followed? It was stated here, two sessions ago, that, out 
dent, be authorized to visit and explain to the several | of five thousand who emigrated, fifteen hundred had per- 
tribes the objects of the Government; and to make with | ished of famine and distress, in the miserable swamps and 
them, according to their instructions, such arrangements | sands of that peninsula. The voice of their sufferings came 
as shall be best calculated to carry those objects into effect.” up to this House, and we voted $20,000 for their relief. 
No digest of a Government, or fundamental principles, | I then had the honor to move a resolution to carry the 
as here recommended, have been adopted by Congress, | treaty into effect. And a quantiy of land, said to be suf- 
as the basis of the arrangements with them in this very im. | ficient to secure them from want, was afterwards assign: 
portant matter to them, as well as to ourselves. In the| ed them. But it seems their sufferings are not at an end. 
place of it, we are now presented with this appropriation | The gentleman from Florida, but a day or two since, 
to allure them across the Mississippi, as fast as possible ;| complained that these Indians were plundering his con- 
and the Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs tells | stituents. That, forced into the settlements by hunger, 
us, that a digest of a Government will be brought forward | ‘they must live by plundering, or starve.” The gentle- 
at some future time; but not at the present session, iff un-| man says, it is impossible for them to live where they are, 
derstand him right. It cannot be the intention of gentle-| and is for sending them two thousand miles Northwest, 
men to send them beyond the Mississippi, and then leave | into regions beyond Missouri, where his constituents will 
them to their fate. But it requires no spirit of prophecy | be no longer troubled by them. There, indeed, they 
to foretell, that, if they are first taken there, no Govern-| might die unheard and unseen : for, rest assured, sir, the 
ment will ever be provided for them afterwards. To carry | frosts of a Northern climate would soon cut of the miser- 
such a measure through this House, as the organization of | able remnant that has survived the famine and pestilence 
a Colonial Government, founded on new principles, will | of the sultry swamps they now inhabit. I will point out to 
always be a great and difficult work. The policy we are the gentleman a nearer and speedier relief for their suf- 
now asked to adopt, of removing them without any pre- | ferings—carry the treaty into full and immediate effect. 
vious governmental arrangement for their future regula-| Give them good land enough to live on: for, surely, we 
tion, will, if pursued, result in carrying them forward, at | have long enough delayed to execute the obligations of 
a single movement, almost half way to that Ocean in| right, amid the cries of human suffering. And I hope, !- 
which there 1s too much cause to fear they are destined, | ter this information, that my colleague, the Chairman of 
ultimately, to terminate their existence and their mise-| the Committee on Indian Affairs, will consider that the 
ries together. Sir, if we move atall, let us enter upon | lives of these perishing men are, in some degree, in his 
this business at the beginning. Before they are pushed | hands ; and | invoke him, as a Christian, to see that this 
forward into the wilderness, and there left to anarchy and | treaty is carried into effect. And that I myself may not 
want, let us present them with an outline, at least, of the | be wanting in the discharge of the duties of humanity, ! 
Government we intend to institute over them. If their! will call his attention to the subject on some other sulla 
consent is to be obtained, or feelings consulted in this mat-| ble occasion. But, sir, the Florida Indians are not the on- 
ter, it is surely of some moment to them, when they are} ly ones that we have reduced to distress by remov2'. 
about to commit themselves to our hands, to know what | About the same time, we made a treaty with the Qua 
Jaws we intend to impose upon them, as well as the coun-| paw Indians, a small tribe living in the Territory of At 
try to which they are to be removed. Within a few years, | kansas, and removed them into some distant and inhosp't 











scription they pointed out to us the fate we were prepar- 
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able region, where, when we hear of them at all, it is of 
the intolerable miseries and famine to which we have sub- 
jected them. If other examples of the fruits of this cruel 
policy are —— they are teady at hand. We sent 
the Delawares, » perhaps, some other tribes, which 
lived Northwest of the Ohio, across the Mississippi. Let 
us devote a moment to their condition. My colleague 
over the way, [Mr. Woops] yesterday read an extract 
from a letter of General Clark, the Indian Superintendent 
beyond the Mississippi, written two years since, in which 
he speaks of facts within his own knowledge, and as such 
communicated here in an authentic shape. Speaking of 
the country where these Indians have been sent, (and to 
which this appropriation js asked to send more) he says, 
‘during several seasons in every year, they (the Indians) 
are distressed by famine, in which many die for want 
of food, and during which the living child.is often 
buried with the dead mother : ‘because none can spare 
it so much food as would sustain it through its help- 
less infancy.” It is, sir, to increase the number of these 
miserable beings beyond the Mississippi, and thus add 
new and increased distress to these regions of famine, 
= this appropriation, if granted, is to be in part ap- 
plied. 

To sustain and relieve from suffering those whom we 
have reduced to distress, is our solemn duty, and, so far 
as this appropriation is to be so applied, it will have, as 1 
have already said, my hearty support. But, sir, the great 
object of this appropriation is the removal of the Indians. 
AndI appeal to gentlemen to say, whether they can, 
in their consciences, go forward another step in this work 
of desolation. A letter from the same gentleman, written 
a short time since, was also read yesterday, at the re- 
quest of the Chairman of the Committee on Indian Af. 
fairs, for the purpose of shewing the necessity of making 
this appropriation. ‘That letter depicts, in language of 
much feeling, the present sufferings of these unfortunate 
Indians, whom, he says, we have induced to leave their 
comfortable homes to go beyond the Mississippi, with as- 
surances of protection and support. The touching appeal 
of the writer to Congress in their behalf, produced a 
strong sensat’on of sympathy upon the committee. The 
letter, though read as an appeal to that committce, in fa- 
vor of the appropriation, contains, like all the facts I 
have adverted to,an unanswerable argument, to shew, that 
with this knowledge before us, we cannot, unless we are 
totally insensible to human suffering, expend another 
dollar in seducing these miserable People from their com- 
fortable homes, and which, we have volumes of evidence 
to shew, they are anxious to retain. It also shows, in the 
same unanswerable manner, the necessity of making am- 
ple and speedy provision for those whom we have reduc- 
ed to suffering and want. I think, Mr. Chairman, Lhave 
now shewn, that the manner in which we have taken, and 
now propose to take the Indians beyond the Mississippi, 
is not only contrary to the mode pointed out and recom- 
mended by Mr. Monroe, but that what we have done is 
a high handed outrage upon humanity, the further pro- 


the tribes; but it is quite the reverse, when asserted of the 
most populous tribes of the South, as the documents now 
on our tables, and those that have been sent here for some 
sessions past, incontestibly prove. But, for the purposes 
of the argument, I shall give gentlemen the benefit of 
this admission also. They next assert that the White Peo- 
ple corrupt and maltreat them. This I shall also admit to 
be true. From all which, they come to the conclusion 
that the Indian cannot be civilized in our neighborhood ; 
but that, if taken into some distant region, beyond the in- 
fluence of our example, he will change his habits, and 
grow up into civilization. The inferences I shall not ad- 
mit. I shall not admit that he cannot be civilized in the 
midst of civilization, and shall deny that under the cir- 
cumstances in which this experiment is to be made, he 
can be civilized in the wilderness. Gentlemen maintain, 
and constantly assert, with all the confidence of an estab- 
lished fact, that, when brought together in the wilder- 
ness, and shut out from the influence of our Peuple, they 
will be civilized. This assumes the whole matter in con- 
troversy, and it cannot have escaped the notice of the 
committee, that no gentleman has undertaken to explain 
the process by which it isto be done ; or, what is of more 
importance, to state the facts or experience to sustain the 
assumption. It is, indeed, admitted, that they have neith- 
er facts nor experience to guide them in this great expe- 
riment of human reformation. We are then thrown back 
upon the original ground, and compelled to look into the 
nature of the operation to be performed. What is the 
character of the People to be changed ? They are ignor- 
ant, averse to labor, irregular in their habits, and strong- 
ly attached to the laws, usages, and customs, of their fath; 
ers, which it is admitted, nust be abolished, and new re- 
gulations substituted, to give success to the experiment. 
Next: What are the processes to be performed, in the 
execution of this plan? When they are examined in de- 
tail, it will befound, their number and complexity are 
suth as to render the experiment altogether hopeless. 

They must be brought to consent to emigrate, and to 
abolish their laws and usages. You must purchase their 
country, and pay for their improvements—buy another 
country for them, and remove its occupants; induce 

them to adopt the Government you have provided for 
them, and put themselves under your control ; bring their 
chiefs to consent to relinquish their power and conse- 
quence among their People ; remove them through the 

wilderness, in most cases, several hundred miles ; provide 

supplies of food for them on the way, and, after their ar 

rival in their new country, build their houses, open their 
farms, supply them with agricultural implements, and an- 

imals of domestic use; cause them to desist from the 

chase, and devote themselves to agricuiture and the me- 
chanic arts; establish schools; institute a Government 

over them, and subject them to its laws and regulations ; 

and, finally, keep up a standing military force among 

them. This isa general outline of what is proposed to 
be done, and the machinery to be created, as the means 

of effecting the civilization of the Indians. Passing over 


gress of which we are under solemn obligations to arrest. | the many and difficult preliminary processes, most of 


But since gentlemen, during this debate, have asserted, 


that they are proceeding according to the recommendation | 
of the Executive, for the purpose of giving them the full 
benefit of the assertion, I shall grant they are so proceed- | 
ing, however incorrect the admission may be, in point of | 
fact, as I have already shewn. I shall now maintain, that | 
the plan of colonizing the Indians and establishing a Go- 
vernment over them, and thereby bringing about their 
Civilization, is wholly visionary and impracticable. Let 
Us first look into the argument of gentlemen in its favor, 
and see what it amounts to. They begin with a moving 
description of the wretched and degraded condition of 
the Indians, and assert that they are sinking in intellect, 
Morals, and numbers. All this may be true of some of 


which cannot be executed without force, we will, now, 
suppose one hundred thousand savages, composed of 
thirty or forty distinct tribes, or nations, are taken into 
the wilderness to the place of their destination: How 
are you to make them relinquish the clase, in a coun- 
try possessing the strongest allurements to it? Unless 
they change their habits in this particular, you have 
effected nothing of any value. They have neither know- 
ledge nor inclination to set themselves at work. And how 
are you to overcume these impediments, and make them 
submit to the fatigues of labor? How, in case of irregu- 
lar supply of food, are you to prevent them from break- 
ing in upon the frontier settlements, as they now do in 
Florida ? If you exclude the whites from coming among 
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them, how are you to supply them with provisions ? Who 
is to build their houses, and open their farms? All these 
things it is intended the whites shall perform, as well as 
to instruct them in the mechanic arts and in agriculture. 
If you cause these things to be done by the whites, you 
necessarily multiply their intercourse with the Indians far 
beyond any thing that now exists. The idea, therefore, 
so fondly cherished by gentlemen, that they shall shut 
out all intercourse between our people and them, and 
thereby remove them from the contagion of our example, 
is wholly erroneous. The very operations which it is in- 
tended the whites shall perform, (and which they must 
perform, if done at all) shew that gentlemen have not 
looked into the practical workings of their own plan, 
when they tell us it is necessary to remove them, to get 
them out of the reach of the contaminating influence of 
the whites. 

To build houses, and open farms, is a work of time, 
and the labor of many hands. You cannot get on with 
the government, and execute its diversified operations, 
without reat and constant intercourse with the whites—-in- 
tercourse too with soldiers and other mercenaries. Abuses 
would spring up, and be practised with impunity, from 
the utter impossibility of superintending the detailed op- 
erations of a distant colonial Government. 

So far from your being able to shut out the intercourse 
of the whites, if it were so much as known to what dis- 
trict the Indians were to remove, no matter how distant 
the country, my word for it, Mr. Chairman, the pioneers 
would be there in advance of them; men of the most 
abandoned and desperate character, who hang upon the 
Indians to defraud them. You cannot run away from these 
men nor shut them out from access to Indians, scattered 
over the wilderness ; for, with the pioneers, the law isa 
jest, and the woods their element; the farther you go 
with the Indians, with just so much the more impunity 
will they set your laws at defiance. Indeed, under this 
plan, the Indians would be nothing more nor less than 
poor miserable dependents upon those who governed them 
and supplied them with food. 

But again, sir, by what means are a hundred thousand 
Indians, spread over the wilderness, bearing towards each 
other inbred hatred, and implacable animosities ; pressed 
by hunger, and pressing upon each other’s means of sub- 
sistence, to be reduced to order, regularity, and obedi- 
ence to law ? If my colleague, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, can do this, he will be justly 
entitled to go down to posterity with a fame, as a law- 
giver, more immortal than that of Solon or Lycurgus. 
He will have done that of which history, either sacred or 
profane, furnishes no example. It is true, the children 
of Israel were led out of the wilderness, into a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey ; but, contrary to the Divine 
example, we propose to lead a whole Peuple, nay, more, 
the remnants of forty different nations of men, out of a 
land of plenty, into the wilderness. We cannot make 
this great and untried experiment, upon human life, and 
human happiness, without incurring the most solemn re- 
sponsibility. Let usexamine this experiment in another 
aspect, and it will be found, that it is not in the power of 
the Government to provide fora hundred thousand in- 
habitants, some five or six hundred miles in the wilder- 
ness. Regular supplies, from the very nature of the 
country over which they must be carried, could not be 
transported to them. 

‘There can be but little question, that, to support a hun- 
dred thousand people in the wilderness, would cost more 
thantwice as much as to fee! double that number at 
home, where supplies are ready at hand. Whatever was 
transported to them, would, from the labor of transport- 
ation alone, be rendered almost as costly as silver, be- 
fore it arrived at the place of consumption. Take. the 
price of the ration for the Creeks, whom we are now sup- 
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porting in the wooda, at twenty cents a day, as appears 
by adccument from the War Department, laid on our 
tables a few dayssince, and the cost of this single item 
will be found to fall not far short of ten millions per an. 
num. How long should-we go on at this rate, before we 
left these poor wretches: to perish of hunger? The ut- 
ter impossibility of introducing any system of economy or 
accountability into such a department, where the supplies 
are to be furnished, in such a country, would open a door 
for fraud and peculation, without any example among us. 

Indeed, the document last spoken of, states, that the 
expense. of supplying the Creeks has been, hitherto, en. 
ormous, from the want of any system of economy, ani 
we have no assurance that it will be otherwise in future. 
We all agree iti ‘desiring to promote the happiness, com- 
fort, and improvement, of the Indians ; but we disagree, 
and widely disagree, concerning the means 'to be employ. 
ed. I well know there is no gentleman here who feels 
purer sentiment of benevolence for them, or has their 
good more sincerely at heart than my colleague, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Indiatis’ Affairs ; but I do, in 
my conscience, believe, the measure he advocates will in- 
volve them in untold misery. Gentlemen tell us (and 
my colleague among the rest) that, in their present 
abodes, the Indians are in distress, and must go beyond 
the Mississippi, where they will be free from want, and 
the corrupting influence of the whites. Sir, we have 
documents enough to show that: the Indians are content 
where they are, and look upon a removal as the greatest 
calamity that can befal-them; but, we are unceasing in 
our importunities and efforts to dislodge them from the 
little remnant of country they still enjoy, and to get into 
possession of it ourselves. This is the motive that gives 
the impulse which threatens to annihilate them, whatever 
guises we may assume to the contrary. The Indian has 
but few objects of attachment ; but, to them, his attach- 
ment is strong and powerful, because, upon them, his 
whole feelings and passionsare concentrated. With him, 
no passion is so strong as his love of home 3 and, when he 
quits it to make way for the white man, it is in agony 
and bitterness of soul. If you look for the abodes of fa- 
mine and distress, you will find them, with the exception 
of the suffering we have a upon the Florida In. 
dians, not on this, but on the other side of the Mississip- 
pi. In the language of my erm over the way, (Mr. 
Woops] ‘there are no Elysian fields beyond the Mir- 
sissippi.” The influence ofthis country has gone be- 
yond the settlements, and is felt, in diminishing the sup- 
ply of Indian subsistence, to the very summits of the 
Rocky Mountains. Famine no where presses more heavi- 
ly upon the Indians than in the regions of the west, a 
thousand miles beyond the remotest cabin of the frontier 
inhabitant. Gentlemen can find no happy regions that 
does not feel our withering influence uponthem. While 
they used the bow only, and before our traders went 
among them, they followed for food and clothing only, the 
immense herds of buffalo, and other animals of chase, 
found in the plains beyond the Mississippi. They had 
neither motive nor ability to diminish, by an unne€essary 
and wanton destruction of these animals, the ample sup- 
ply of food nature had provided for their support. But 
their habits and their condition are now wofully changed. 
Our traders penetrate the remotest recesses of their coun- 
try, and, putting guns into their hands, hold out to them 
tempting rewards for the destruction of these animals. 
Thus tempted, the Indian goes out, and wastes the whole 
season, that should be employed in king and curing 
his food for Winter, in destroying the Buffalo for the hide 
only. Whenthe Buffalo retires from his country, and 
Winter comes on, then follows a scene of famine and suf- 
fering past all description. ‘Tribes in the interior waste 
from these causes with such rapidity, that, becoming 
too weak to protect themselves, two or more tribes are 
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frequently compelled to unite for their common security. 
Gentlemen will find these, and many other interesting 
facts shewing the condition of the Indians beyond our 
settlements, in an article that appeared, a couple of years 
since, in the. North American Review, written by a gen- 
tleman [Governor Cass] well known here for: his intimate 
acquaintance with the Indian character. They will also 
find there, an unanswerable array of facts and arguments 
against this plan of Indian colonization. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I come to the con- 
clusion that we are in possession of no facts that will, for 
a moment, justify us in making this great experiment, 
which, if it fail, must bring discredit upon the country, 
and distress upon the subjects of it; that it would be 
madness to exhaust the treasury of more than twenty 
millions, according to most moderate estimates, founded 
upon data and estimates from the War Department, en- 
danger the frontier, cut down the resources of the coun. 
try, create domestic collision, and disturb the balance 
of power among the States, in the prosecution of a theo- 
retic plan of Indian colonization and improvement, that 
pny in my humble judgment, even the merit of plau- 
sibility. 

Icome now, Mr. Chairman, to the contemplation of 
this oppressed People in their present abodes. We all 
agree the time is come, when something ought to be 
done to rescue them from extinction. And here, gentle- 
men turn upon us, who oppose them, and ask what we 
willdo. Tanswer, enlarge the means of improvement | 
you are now employing with acknowledged success; and 
extend your laws over them. Try the experiment where 
they are. It will cost but little, and if that fail, there is 
no danger of bringing distress upon them, or making their 
condition more desperate. It will then be time enough 
to try the scheme of colonization, which,. it is not con: | 
tended, has any other advantage than that of getting 
them out of the way of the cortupting influence of the 
whites, which I have already shewn is « mistaken notion. 
If the colonization plan is tried, first, it will be too late to | 
try the other afterwards. When the step is taken, it | 
cannot be retraced. Gentlemen maintain, that, because | 
the tribes in our neighborhood have not become civilized, 
that, therefore, they cannot be, unless they are removed | 
at a distance from us. 

Many of the tribes have made great and flattering ad- | 
vances in improvement. And now, we are called upon | 
tounde all we have done, by breaking them up- from | 
their very foundation.. But what is the argument ? It is, 
that civilization cannot spring up in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, ‘That civilization isa plant that cannot grow be- | 
neath the shade of the full grown tree. Sir, we have 
done nothing to civilize them ina form that can touch the 
evil to be corrected ; nor have the Indians the intelligence 
and moral power necessary to reach and correct it, with- 
outour aid. The great difficulty now in. the way of 
their improvement, may be traced to the nature of their 
government and the tenure of their property, With 
the exception of the Cherokees, who have lately formed 
for themselves a Constitution on Republican. principles, 
which has given some gentlemen here so much alarm, 
there is not 4 single tribe. that we do not now find under 
the same government and usages, that existed on the day | 
When the Pilgrims first landed on our shores. It is,the | 
sovcrament of the savage, fitted to the savage state, and | 
wholly at war with the rights. and ussges of civilized 
man. Efforts at civilization. have been made by those | 
who have not had the power to touch and_ heal this evil. | 
And, until the government of the savage, and the basis 
pon which he holds his property are broken up, all ef- 
forts at civilization, directed either by individuals or by 
the Government, willand must fail. ‘I'p expect that they, 
unaided, will do this, is to require of them more. than 
miracles. Ignorance is every where wedded to the 
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usages in which it has grown up ; and were they to make 
the attempt to change their Government, they could not 
do it. ey are without the moral power, knowledge, 
and experience, nece to make so great an effort— 
an effort, always great, when and wherever made. They 
do not know how to set themselves at work ; and, if even 
the. chiefs had the necessary knowledge and moral power, 
they would naturally use it in perpetuating their own in- 
fluence, 

We cannot reasonably expect they will voluntarily as- 
sist in a work of reformation, that must end in the ex- 
tinction of their own consequence. Begin then, here ; 
take away your whiskey, and extend your laws over 
them, and see what they will do. Give them the right 
of individuality of property, and fertilize them with your 
schools ; then, and not till then, will you make an expe- 
timent worthy of the name. By so doing, you bring 
upon them no accumulation.of misery and distress, en- 
danger no frontier, excite no sectional jealousy, nor ex- 
haust the Treasury with a wasteful expenditure of pub- 
lic money. Being in the bosom of the country, and se- 
parated from each other, their influence would be, com- 
paratively, unfelt. If they can be civilized at all, it 
must be done by these means ; and I cannot subscribe to 
the declaration so often made, that they feel themselves 
to be a degraded race, and that our People will always 
treat them as such. 

The Indian has an innate sense of dignity ; and those 
among them who have property, feel their personal im- 
portance, and are every where treated with respect. 
Personal dominion over property never fails to impart 
to its possessor a feeling of personal consequence, and 
to comman: for him the respect of others. The poor, 
naked, and starving Indian, feels a sense of personal de- 
radation, because he is dependent ; he is compelled, by 
is wants, meekly to submit to insult and indignity. But 
give him property, and make him feel that his means of 


| subsistence are within his own command, and you lift 


him up at once from his prostrate condition. We have 
the means ready at hand to try the effect of individuality 
of pruperty upon him, without costing the Treasury a 
dollar or the country a single effort. We have more than 
a hundred millions of acres of land in market, seeking a 
buyer from year to year, and finding none. Give to eve- 
ry;head of an Indian family the right to gu into the Land 
Offices, and select for himself a half section (320 acres) 
of land, wherever he pleases, on condition that he settles 
upon it, and secure it tohim by such guards and restric: 
tions, as will protect him against the trauds and artifice of 
the designing, there can be but little doubt that very 
many, especially among the more improved tribes, would 
gladly avail themselves of sucha provision. In this way, 
they would place themselves voluntarily under the action 
and jurisdiction of our laws. All that is propused to be 
effected by a removal beyond the Mississippi, is thus 
brought about, secretly and silently, by a single operation. 
To du this, the creation of no governmental machinery, 
or enlargement of Executive patronage is required—we 
have the whole machinery ready at hand for the operation. 
Our Land Offices are established, and lands surveyed ; 
or, if the Indians should prefer an apportionment of the 
country on which they live, our surveying department is 
already organized to execute the work. Estimatng them 
at a hundred thousand, six anda half millions of acres, 
out of the hundred millions now in the market, would 
give to the head of each Indian family three hundred and 
twenty acres; with it, we make him respectable in point 
of property, and, what is more, we diffuse them through 


| the country in search of good land, where we should hear 


no more of their sufferings and want. 

My colleague [Mr. Woops] yesterday said, that a gen- 
tleman from the South, well acquainted with the Indian 
character, had, ona former occasion, observed to him, 
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** give to an Indian a slave, and you make a man of him.” 
The condition of the Southern Indians, no doubt, fully 
verifies the truth of the remark. Permit me, sir, to say, 
by way of modification, give him a farm of 320 acres of 
land, and you as certainly make a man of him, and a 
much better man.* 

And here, Mr, Chairman, I would gladly close, after 
having detained the committee so long, did I not feel 
bound, in justice to myself, to notice a remark that yes- 
terday fell from my colleague, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. He appealed, with some feel- 
ing, to my colleague over the way, [Mr. Woops] who had 
opposed this appropriation, to say, whether it was gener- 
ous in him, after nearly all the Indian title in Ohio had 
been extinguished, and the Indians left the State, to op- 
pose this appropriation to remove them from other States. 
The course that I have now taken in this debate, renders 
the remark equally applicable to myself, as to my col- 
league, and I cannot admit that there is any thing ungen- 
erous in my opposition to this measure. I understand, 
sir, that this appropriation is to be applied, in part, to the 
removal of Indians from Ohio, and, therefore, if local con- 
siderations were to eres us, my colleague, [Mr. Woops] 
and myself, would be found among the advocates of this 
appropriation. But, sir, we have heretofore uniformly 
opposed similar appropriations, and, as I am at liberty to 
speak for myself, of my own motives, 1 shall say that I 
have opposed them, because the removal of the Indians 
is, in my Opinion, a work of desolation and cruelty. 
With me, therefore, it has never been a subject of inquiry, 
whether they were to go from Ohio or elsewhere. 1 
must, therefore, be permitted to say, that I do think the 
remark of my colleague was unmerited and unkind. 1 
regretit should have been made, and the more so, since, 
coming from the pure and benevolent source it did, it is 
calculated to give a sanction to declarations of a similar 
tendency, from other quarters, and which have been 
made, occasionally, on other subjects, as well as on that 
now before the committee. And even during the pre- 
sent debate, the gentleman from Mississippi has felt him- 
self under the necessity of making a formal complaint to 
the committee of the omission of Congress to provide for 
the removal of the Indians from his State, and in his enu- 
meration of the partial favors bestowed on other States, 
and denied to his own, he thought proper to include the 
State of Uhio. To draw comparisons among the States, 
and inquire, here, which has received more, and which 
less, of the favor and protection of Government, is al- 
ways delicate aad disagreeable inthe extreme. It would 
be with great reluctance I should undertake to shew 
which States had been, and which had not been, the fa- 
vorites of this House. Suffice it to say, Ohio does not 
complain, and it would be unbecoming in those who re- 
present her here, todo so. The committee will, how- 
ever, pardon me,in saying, that of all the new States, this 
Government has paid less for the extinguishment of In- 
dian title in Ohio, than inany other. And as an evidence 
that there has not been wanting a willingness in Govern- 
ment to promote the interests of his constituents in this 
particular, the gentleman from Mississippi will pardon me 





* To show the probability that the plan here suggested would meet 
the approbation of the Indians, and that it is our own fault it has 
not been tried before now, it may be proper to state a fact connected 
with our Indian er, that, perhaps, is not very generally 
known: When the yandut, Seneca, Delaware, Shawnee, Potta- 
wattamie, Ottawa, and Chippewa tribes of Indians, treated, in the 
year 1817, for the sale of their country, embracing the Northwest part 
of Ohio, a part of Indiana, and of the Territory of Michigan, an ar- 
ticle was inserted into the treaty, giving to the head of each Indian 
family a tract of land, to be held as his own property, The Senate 
refused to ratify this article: to which, it is understood, from the best 
authority, the Indians attached so much value, that it was afterwards 
with great difficulty they could be prevailed upon to take a much 
larger reservation of land. to be held in the usual way. Many of these 
same Indians are now dying with hunger beyond the Mississippi- 
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for reminding him, that, two years ago, our commissioners 
offered to the Choctaws in his State, ten times, and I think 
I might safely say, twenty times as much as was ever paid 
for Indian title in Ohio. The Indian title to the greater 
part of the State of Ohio was extinguished by the treaty 
of Fort McIntosh, so long ago as 1785, and some years be. 
fore an emigrant had passed beyond the river Ohio, or a 
Government been erected there. A treaty, which had for 
its exclusive object, to give security to the frontier of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the then infant settlement of 
Kentucky, and not for the benefit of Ohio, where there 
was, then, nobody to be benefitted. Gentlemen, from 
the general tenor of their remarks, seem to be ignorant 
that the Indians now own and inhabit, in the very heart of 
Ohio, and of her richest soil, a quantity of land equal to 
eighteen or twenty townships, and capable of sustaining, 
in comfort, some fifty or sixty thousand inhabitants. And, 
for one, sir, 1 will never give my vote for this, or any 
other appropriation to deprive them of it, and drive them 
into regions of famine and distress. Let them live in peace 
and quiet where they are; the world is surely wide enough 
for us and for them. 

Gentlemen also imagine there is some magic in the sur- 
prising growth and prosperity of Ohio, and attribute it to 
the fond partiality of our legislation. If gentlemen will 
give themselves the trouble to look into the history of 
Ohio, they will find that the sources of her present and 
future prosperity spring from deeper and surer fountains 
than legislative favors—they will find them in the salu- 
brity of her climate, the richness of her soil, and, more 
than all, in the moral worth, the enterprise, and industry, 
of her People. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said, it was always with reluctance 
that he rose on that floor, to submit any remarks of his. 
When I look round [said Mr. L.] and see the intelligence 
by which I am surrounded, I cannot have the vanity to 
enter the list of competitors for the eclat or distinction 
which will be awarded to him, who makes the greatest 
display ot words on this floor. Nor am I disposed to take 
a part in the discussions of this House, with a view of en- 
couraging the manufacture of Congressional speeches. 
1 consider that of speech-making one branch of domes- 
tic manufacture, or of the American System, if you 
please, sir, which does not require encouragement or pro- 
tection. It has already arrived to a maturity, which can 
enter into fair competition with any country whatever, 
with a fair prospect of success. But, sir, I stand so con- 
nected with this subject in several points of view, that | 
cannot shrink from addressing the committee on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

The two very distinguished gentlemen froin Ohio, [Mr. 
Woops and Mr. Vixtox] who have consumed so large a 
portion of the time of this committee, in displaying and 
exhibiting their opposition to the extinguishment of In- 
dian title to lands, and to the removal of the Indians to 
some eligible situation West of the river Mississippi, have 
introduced such a mass of foreign matter into this dis- 
cussion, that they will excuse me, in my present state of 
health, for declining to follow them in all their labored 
arguments and details upon this subject. - The best refu: 
tation which can be presented, to all that these gentle: 
men have said 2pm this important and interesting sub- 
ject, will be found in the fact, that they stand opposed 
to the wisdom, the experience, and benevolence, of the 
whole country. In opposition to all their opinions, doc- 
trines, and reasoning, I will place those of James Mon- 
roe, John C. Calhoun, James Barbour, and a host o! 
others, who are experienced and distinguished statesmen 
and patriots, and who have long deliberated and reflect- 
ed upon the subject of our Indian policy and relations. 
These distinguished individuals have all arrived at the 
same results; that the only hope of saving the remnant 
tribes of Indians from ruin and extermination, was to re: 
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But, that the time has arrived, when this Government 
| must change its policy in relation to the Indians, appears 
| to me so plain, so clear, and so self-evident, that I can- 
| not see any reason for delay or hesitation. From the 
commencement of this Government, that is from the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, this 


move them from their present abodes, and settle them in 
a permanent abode West of the Mississippi river. 

The views of all our Indian agents, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, coincides with the friends of the emigta- 
tion plan; and, with very few exceptions, we find the 
benevolent and pious missionaries, who have long labor- 





ed for the benefit of this unfortunate race, decidedly in 
favor of the emigrating plan. One respectable denomi- 
nation of Christians have memorialized the present Con- 
gress on this subject, and urged, with much earnestness 
and ability, the results of their labors and experience, in fa- 
vor of the emigration plan; which is the only plan by 
which the Indians can ever be considered permanently 
Iccated and settled. Sir, these opinions of wisdom, ex- 
perience, and piety, I present as a reply to the volumin- 
ous details cf the two distinguished gentlemen from Ohio 
[Mr. Woops and Mr. Vintox.] If the committee, or 
the country, ask for any further reply to the remarks of 
these gentlemen, I will refer to the remarks of another 
gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. McL£4n] the honorable Chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs. His pertinent, 
and very appropriate remarks, must be impressed upon 
the recollection of every gentleman who was present 
yesterday when he delivered them. That gentleman, 
with all his known vigilance and assiduous attention to 
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Government has assumed and exercised an almost unlim- 
ited control over the Indian tribes settled within our 
boundaries. It has assumed and exercised the right of 
legislating for them, in all their most important interests. 
We have taken the guardianship of them, and treated 
them as minors, orphans, and persons who were incapa- 
ble of managing their own estates. And the exercise of 
this power has heretofore been recognized as legitimate, 


and has been acquiesced in by the Indians, by the States, 


and by foreign nations. But, sir, the day bas already ar- 
rived, when this state of things cannot longer exist. The 
inefficient course pursued by this Government, in mat- 
ters in which one of the States hasa deep interest, as 
well as the Indians, has weakened the confidence of the 
Indians, as well as the State, in this Government, to an 
extent which has disposed all the parties in interest to 
look to their own sovereignty for a remedy of the evils un- 
der which they are, and have been laboring, “for, lo, 


these many years.” 


the local interest of his immediate constituents, when| It is known to every gentleman of this committee, 


his duty requires it, enters upon the business of national | that my allusions are directed to the state of things, ex- 
legislation, with a liberal dignity of purpose which em- | isting between the State of Georgia and the Cherokee 
braces the general interests of the whole country. And, | Indians, and the Government of the United States. It 
upon this occasion, the brief view which he took of this | isa subject, sir, which, after all that has transpired, I can 
subject, aud the information which he submitted to this| but approach with reluctance. But, as one of the Re- 
committee, is, to my mind, sufficient of itself, to obliterate | presentatives of that State, and as a member of the Com- 
all the labors of his two colleagues. Sir, the remarks on mittee on Indian Affairs, duty impels me to use every 
this subject, submitted by the Chairman of the Commit- | effort to draw the attention of the present Congress, and 
tee on Indian Affairs, reminded me of the saying of the of the Nation, to the impurtance which is necessarily at- 
wise man of antiquity : “ Words, fitly spoken, are like tached to this subject. 1 feel it my duty to wara this 
apples of gold, in pictures of silver.” com mittee, and the nation, of the impending evils which 
Gentlemen deny that the policy of this Government is | must necessarily grow out of an imbecile course on the 
settled, in relation to the question of Indian emigration. | part of this Government. I deem it to be unnecessary 
I am of a different opinion. Mr. Monroe’s Administra- | to enter into all the details of the compact, entered into 
tion marked out the plan, and recommended its adoption ) between Georgia and the United States, in the year 
m strong terms. The present Administration has con-| 1802. The history of that transaction seems at last to 
tinued to urge, upon all fit occasions, the views of its | be well understood here, and every where else. 1 know 
predecessors upon this subject. Congress, I admit, have | the subject is perfectly understood by every member of 
never sanctioned the plan to the full extent which it has | the Committee on Indian Affairs ; and { will avail myself 
been recommended by the Executive Government. | of this opportunity to add, that I have the most entire 
Nevertheless, many acts of legislation might be cited, | confidence that every member of that committee are dis- 
which were based in the execution of this plan. Look | posed to do justice to Georgia, as well as to the Cherokee 
at the various appropriations of money to extinguish In-| Indians. Indeed, from what we daily hear from mem- 
dian title to lands within the States, and to privide for | bers on this floor, I cannot doubt but what the long de- 
their removal and settlement West of the river Mississippi. |layed rights of Georgia upon this subject have gained 
It is true, Lum myself in favor of legislating upon a/ the attention of the Representatives of the People of 
more extended and comprehensive plan, upon this sub- | this Nation—and that the cause of right and of justice will 
Ject. And, with a view to general legislation upon this | no longer be urged in vain. In relation to the compact 
subject, at an early day of the present session, I intro- | between Georgia and the General Government, entered 
duced a resolution, which was adopted, * instructing the | into in 1802, I will briefly state, in a summary way, that, 
Committee on Indian Affairs to inquire into the expedi- | whenever Georgia has urged the fulfilment of this com- 
ency of providing, by law, for the removal of all the | pact, the United States have never denied the debt, but 
remnant tribes of Indians, within the limits of any of the | urged the plea of inability—alleging that the Indian title 
States or Territories of this Union, to some eligible si- | could not be extinguished ‘ upon reasonable and peacea- 
tuation West of the river Mississippi.” | ble terms.” Upon the other hand, Georgia has alleged, 
_ The report of the committee, in answer to this resolu- | and continues to allege, that the very impediments which 
tion, has long since been made to this House, and is al- | lie in the way of extinguishment, have been produced by 
together favorable to the objects embraced in the reso-| the policy pursued by the United States. But, I find, 
lution. Asamember of the Committee on Indian Af-| sir, that the feeble state of my health will not admit of 
fairs, 1 was, however, disposed to go much further than | my extending my remarks to many important details 
4 mere favorable report. 1 was disposed to make ample which I had intended to present to this committee ; I 
provision for carrying into full effeet the emigration plan, | will, therefore, again advert to the actual state of things 
and did, accordingly, submit a report and bill to the com- | in relation to the Cherokee Indians at the present time. 
mittee, in lieu of the report which was made to the | The Cherokee Indians,who principally reside within the 
House. But the majority of the committee preferred | limits of Georgia, have, in the course of the past year, re- 
the report made to the House, and I felt it my duty to | newed their often repeated declaration, that they will 


acquiesce. never—no, never—relinquish their present possessions, 
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They have placed this declaration in a constitutional form; 
and, with all the formality of a sovereign and independent 
State, they have set up for themselves. They not only 
disregard Georgia, and the rights of Georgia, but they 
have actually enacted laws, and execute them, too, whic 
are in direct violation of the laws of the United States. 
I have the highest authority for making this stxtement, 
which I will submit to the committee. 

The Legislature of Georgia, ai its last session, have ex- 
tended the jurisdiction of the criminal laws of that State 
over the Cherokee country lying within the limits of 
G ia, and have added the country to the former coun- 
ties of the State of Georgia. And, in the State paper of 
Georgia, printed at the seat of Government, (Milledge- 
ville,) I, this day, see the proclamation of Governor For- 
syth, notifying all persons whom it may concern, of the 
provisions of the act of the Legislature, and requiring 
obedience and respect to its provisions, and execution 
from citizens and officers of every grade and description. 
Now, sir, what must be the result of this anomaly of three 
separate and distinct Governments, exercising sovereign- 
ty of jurisdiction, under conflicting laws, enacted by three 
separate and distinct legislatures, over the same people, 
and at the same time ? and, in some cases, these three 
distinct sovereign legislatures have enacted laws upon the 
same identical subjects, which laws do not harmonize in 
their provisions. 

I will give you one or two cases, out of many, which 
actually do exist, and are in daily conflict. ‘The United 
States laws prohibit the introduction of spirits into the 
nation, and, if introduced by a citizen, it is liable to con- 
fiscation, with all his packages of goods, &c., the one-half 
to the informer, and the other to the United States. The 
Cherokee laws prohibit the introduction of spirits also, 
under a fine or penalty of one hundred dollars, and a for- 
feiture of the spirits—one-half to the informer, and the 
other half to the treasury of the Cherokee nation. The 
laws of Georgia do not prohibit the sale of spirits in large 
quantities at all ; and those who wish to retail, procure a 
heense from the county court for that purpese. Another 
similar case I will present to the committee. The Unit- 
ed States law prohibits peddling in the nation, or selling 
merehandise at any other than the places designated by the 
agent; and annexes its fines and forteitures for a violation 
of the law. The Cherokee law authorizes any citizen to 

eddle or trade where they please in the nation, on pay- 
ing twelve dollars a year to the treasurer of the nation, 
and one dollar to the officer issuing the license. The 
laws of Georgia admit of no peddling, without first ob- 
taining a license, for which the applicant pays one hun- 
dred dollars a year, which entitles him to peddle and vend 
h's goods any where within the limits of the State. 

This state of things cannot exist : something must be 
done, and the sooner it is done the better. It is high 
time these unfortunate people should know their destiny, 
plainly and positively. They should know precisely in 
what relation they do stand to the United States, and in 
what relation they do stand to the particular States in 
which they reside. A state of suspense is the worst of 
all cruelty that can be exercised towards this noble race 
of people. If they are to be resigned to the States and 
the State laws, I call upon this Congress to tell them so. 
If we determine upon their emigration to the West, the 
sooner they know it the better, that they may send their 
Calebs and Joshuas to search out and view the promised 
land ; for, situated as they now are, and where they are, 
there is no rest for the sule of an Indian foot. 

Sir, it is with the deepest regret that I have witnessed 
such ardent exettions to defeat the best and most reason- 
able plans which can be devised for the salvation of the 
poor, perishing, and afflicted aborigines of this country. 
I have been greatly surprised that any gentleman on this 
floor should assume a claim for himself, his constituents, 
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or for the section of the Union from whence he comes— 
a specific right to all that portion of our Western wilds 
which lie north of a certain parallel of latitude. Sir, our 
unlocated territory, which hes out of the limits of the 
present States, is the equal and joint property o¥ this 
Union, regardless of the latitude where it may be found. 
These lands are the property of the nation; and I wish 
the most eligible portion of it to become a permanent 
home and habitation for the oppressed and afflicted sons 
of Ishmael. I trust, sir, we shall hear no more of sec. 
tional claims, when we have in view a great national ob- 
ject, which must and will be effected. ; 

My debility (occasioned by my late indisposition) is 
such, that I find my strength and voice fails. Much re- 
mains to be said, but I feel unable to proceed further.— 
[Mr. Cansox, of N. C., proposed to Mr. L.. to move for 
the committee to rise, report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again, with a view of affording Mr. L. an opportunity 
of continuing his remarks.) Mr. L. thanked him for his 
kindness, but observed that he would prefer yielding the 
floor to other gentlemen who wished to take part in the 
discussion, oe accordingly took his seat. : 

Mr. WHITE said be felt great reluctance, at all times, 
in troubling the House with his remarks on any subject, 
aml more especially at this moment, when its patience 
must be exhausted by the elaborate discussion of the bill 
under consideration. Me would not have taken part in 
the debate on the present motion, if the gentleman from 
Ohio had not made some observations on the condition of 
the Florida Indians, and suggested a mode of _— 
which, in his opinion, it was not within the _ 0 
Congress to grant. Before 1 go into that subject, how 
ever, said Mr. W., I will say a word or two on the singu- 
lar course of this debate. The Committee of Ww ays and 
Means have reported a bill for the Indian service, which, 
among other things, provides an appropriation of money 
to enable the President of the United States to send ex- 
ploring parties of Indians from the east to the o_o 
of the Mississippi river, to examine the country. | P 
exploration may, or may not, be followed by treaties o 
cession of their lands on the east side, for lands on the 
other. If treaties are formed consequent upon the ex- 
amination made by them, it must be by their own con- 
sent, so long as the United States pursue their present po 
licy. The two gentlemen from Ohio have discussed this 

uestion, not as a proposition to obtain information, by 
this unfortunate race, to see whether their condition may 
not be bettered, by an exchange from their present _—, 
rable situation, to one more congenial to their nature, ar 
better adapted to their habits of life. They appear to 
discuss it as if it were a proposition for their removal, 
without respect to their inclinations, or rights. One mo- 
tion to strike out having failed, the gentleman who has 
addressed the House with so much zeal and ability, to- 
day, proposes an amendment that none of the Indian’, 
South of 36 deg. $0 min. North latitude, shall be remov- 
ed North of that line. Sir, the gentleman well knows 
that the United States own but a small portion of Terr 
tory, ifany, South of that line, which is not within the 
limits of the States and Territories. If he supposes that 
we do not understand that the object of his amendment 
is to destroy the effect of the appropriation, he gives us 
less credit for perspicacity, than we accord to him. We 
understand this, as well as we do the ultimate objects he 
has in view, in proposing the amendment. It would not 
have been mistaken, if something about the formation © 
new States and Territories, and the balance of power, 
had not fallen from him. The United States are acknow- 
ledged to be the undisputed owner of all the on 
North of Arkansas, and West of Missouri, to the Rocky 
Mountains. Now, sit, if it should be ascertained that the 
miserable remant of the Aborigines of this Continent 
could find, in that extensive wilderness, a home remote 
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from the white settlements, before the advances of 
which they have withered and decayed, is it consistent 
with our policy, or that long-sighted humanity, that I 
trust will always characterize the course of this Govern- 
ment, to prevent them from enjoying it, upon mere po- 
litical ca tions? It isacknowledged, by every man 
who understands any thing of our Indian relations, that 
they are more indolent, vicious, and worthless, in the 
vicinity of the whites, than remote from them. They 
imitate all the bad habits of the worst part of our popula- 
tion. They are, in some measure, emancipated from the 
restraint of their own Government, such as it is, by the 
facilities afforded them of retreating to the white settle- 
ments. They lose the native independence of the sa- 
vage, and, instead of imitating the white man, in any thing 
which is proper, they lose all energy, become drunk- 
ards, and vagabonds, and depend more on stealing from the 
whites, to save them from starvation, than the chase. 
Whether from nature or habit, their indolence in every 
situation is invincible, except only in the pursuits of their 
fathers handed down to them by tradition. I need not 
tell this House that their subsistence is derived from hunt- 
ing principally, and as their hunting grounds are diminish- 
ed, by the encroachments of the white population in the 
States, that their diminutien has been in the same ratio ; 
and all concur that, in their present condition, reduced as 
they are to such limits, it must progress until! they are 
utterly extirpated. They are rapidly melting away—no 
une can deny this—and the question is, how is this doom 
tobe averted? The present policy must result in their 
annihilation. Is it better to pursue the course recom- 
mended by that excellent man and profound statesman, 
the late President of the United States, as the result of 
his matured experience, to colonize them to the West of 
the Mississippi, or to leave them the annoyance of their 
neighbors, in their perishing condition, where they row 
are? Are the benevolent objects proposed for the Indians 
themselves, the peace and quiet of your citizens, in the 
States where they are, the rights of property, the pro- 
tection the Government is bound to afford to the persons 
and property of the People to the South, to be entirely 
disregarded, or counter-balanced by the prospect of mul. 
tiplying new States and Territories West of the Missis- 
sippi? This is the true question. There is no disguising 
it. Sir, I cannot believe that a majority of this House can 
leave the most exposed part of the United States subject 
to the constant annoyance and depredations of this half 
starved erratic race, and ready, at all times, to be operated 
upon by a foreign enemy to destroy our frontier settle- 
ments. Notwithstanding the evils of which we justly com- 
plain, and the strong claim we have on the Government, 
to change their policy in relation to the Indians, this bill 
only proposes to furnish the means of an examination, for 
their own benefit and for ours. For one, I think the 
practice of negotiating with Indians a solemn farce. I 
think it is our right and our duty toassert the superiority 
which all civilized nations have exercised over savage ; | 
and with that view, I introduced a resolution, two years 
ago, instructing the committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of subjecting the Indians to our absolute control. 
I think that ought now to be the course, and let our le- 
gislation be dictated by humanity, They are, and ought | 
to be, considered minors, and governed as such. Of this, | 
however, it is not proper here now to speak. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Woons] upon the amendment he 
proposed, took occasion kindly to suggest to me a relief 
for the Florida Indians, by restoring to them the country 
they had prior to the late treaty. Ido not doubt his s:n- 
cerity, and am pertectly satisfied he would be glad to see 
the country restored to them. If he means the country 
owned by them by any title, absolute or qualified, such 
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mun means the lands over which they hunted, and, in one 
sense, occupied, before that treaty, I answer, that you 
would restore to them the whole country between Pen- 
sacola and the St. Johns, about three hundred and fi 

miles in extent. If the Indians were the owners of all 
this country, how did the United States ever commit the 
egregious folly of negotiating with Spain for it? The 
gentleman from Ohio who last addressed the Committee, 
{Mr. Vinros] has gone more into detail as_to the Florida 
Indians. He has pledged himself to introduce a resolu- 
tion requiring the Committee on Indian Affairs to report 
a bill for the extension of the Northern boundary line, 
and has alluded, in terms of reprobation, to the manner 
in which that treaty was negotiated and carried into exe- 
cution. This is not the first time that. this subject has 
been introduced here, and I feel it due to the Territory 
I represent, and to myself, to give some explanation of the 
matter. If the gentleman had referred to the documents 
communicated to Congress on the 28th of January, 1823, 
and among the Executive papers of the second session 
of the Seventeenth Congress, he would have seen a very 
different picture of these Indians, than that presented to 
him by some officer to whom he alluded. If he will look 
to the official reports of the agents then charged with this 
business, he will find, that, instead of being a contented, 
happy, and industrious People, that they are represented 
to be “* very poor, very lazy, and great beggars,’ loving 
the English, and hating the Americans ; ‘ as lawless free- 
booters, among whom runaway slaves find a refuge,” and 
to have been governed by the negroes among them.— 
They are further represented, so carly as 1821, when 
Flonda was surrendered to the United States, and long 
before that time, in possession of that vast extent of coun- 
try on the Northern coast of the Gulph of Mexico, with all 
its game, to have been reduced to great extremities for 
the want of food, and to have plundered the frontier set- 
tlements of Georgia and Alabama. The gentleman, after 
having presented this view to the House, states that he is 
informed that, since the treaty was forced upon them, about 
1,500 per annum have died of starvation. I do not know 
from whence this information was derived, bu. I am in- 
formed, upon good authority, that their number has not 
diminished more than five hundred since the treaty, 
which is four years gone by, and a part of them have re- 
turned to the Creek nation, from which they were fugi- 
tives and the others have perished for want of food. If 
the suggestions of the Governor of Florida, Gen. Jackson, 
in 1821, had been adopted, the People of that country 
would have been saved their present grievances on this 
account, and the bumanity of some persons would not 
have been shocked by the spectacle alludedto. He 
recommended that the Creeks who had run away from 
their nation, during the war, should all be compelled to re- 
turn, and that the natives of the country should be dis- 
posed of as justice and humanity might dictate. He re- 
commended that all of them should be removed from 
the country. Whatever may have been the title of the 
Aboriginal Indians to any portion of Florida, which I shall 
examine presently, no one can pretend that the fugitive 
Creeks, under Mc Queen and Francis, who run into that 
country under the enticements of British agents, to con- 
tinue the war, became proprietors of the soil. Whenthe 
Indians called on General Jackson, he demanded the 
number and names of their towns, and the population of 
each, and from what parts of the country they removed ; 
which was given, and communicated in the documents 
I have mentioned. After enumerating a number of 
towns, there is this emphatic declaration, to which I in- 
vite the attention of the gentleman. ‘* The greater part 
of all these fled from the upper Creeks, when gome was 
given to that nation.” These are that peaceful, happy, 


as other Indians possess within our limits, my answer is, | contented, and prosperous people, whose violated rights 


that nothing would be restored to them. If the gentle- 


excites so much commiseration—and yet, these fuge 
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tives, frecbooters, and vagabonds, who did not pretend, 
in the presence of General Jackson, to claim any lands 
whatever, but threw themselves on his clemency, on 
the mercy of the Government, are parties to this 
Treaty. But, sir, to recur to the title of the Florida In- 
dians—I mean the natives : They are the fragments of 
several tribes, which have more nearly approximated that 
destiny to which all seem to be doomed—final extinction 
—unless they are removed to the West of the Mississippi. 
What claim they had, is difficult to be determined. The 
Spanish Government, it is believed, never acknowledged 
any absolute ownership in the Indians within the limits of 
their provinces. They have gone somewhat farther than 
we have in limiting their rights. The United States, by 
their act of disfranchisement, have declared all salcs of 
the Indians, only to themselves, void, and it may be as- 
serted, that their policy, like that of most Governments, 
was regulated by their power. In 1784, shortly afterthe 
retrocession by the British Government of the Floridas to 
Spain, a treaty was formed between the Indians then in 
Florida, and His Catholic Majesty, in which they are in- 
corporated as Spanish subjects, promised allegiance, and 
are to be protected in the lands they occupy, which was 
construed, afterwards, by Spain, to be their farms and vil- 
lages, to be a usufructuary interest, and they tenants at 
will of the Spanish King, and any sale of theirs without 
the assent of the Spanish authorities, would be a relin- 
quishment of possession, and not soil. Spain permitted 
them to sell, in several instances, the lands they occupied 
but the sales were of course to be ratified by the legiti- 
mate authorities of the King, which demonstrates that it 
was a title sub modo. When these documents were sub- 
mitted to this House, and referred to the Committee of 
Indian Affairs, they made a report declaring their opin- 
ion, that, as a nation, the Indians owned no lands in Florida 
—that they were incorporated as Spamsh subjecta, and, 


like all others, could obtain grants. This report was then 


concurred in, I admit that the instructions ofthe Secre 

tary of War, under which the treaty was negotiated, was 
a pxrtial recognition of some right ia them ; but, whether 
absolute, qualified, or possessory, is not indicated. If the 
view taken by General Jackson, and by the Committee of 
Indian Affairs,be correct, we were not bound to negotiate 
with them at all, They were the subjects of legislation, 
not of treaty. Whatever diversity of opinion may exist 
as to the nature and extent of the title of the natives, 
however, no one will pretend that these fugitive Creeks, 
by seeking a hiding place in Florida to carry on the war, 
had any right of soil—and yet they are there ; and we are 
asked to restore them to their rights, or to extend the 
Northern limit of the treaty among our own population, 
for their benefit. Spain ceded the Provinces to the Unit- 
ed States in full property. They had no right, before we 
held a treaty with them: that treaty gives them four 
millions-thirty-two thousand acres of land. It is reported 
they cannot live within the boundary ; an application was 
made to Congress to extend it; the bill failed, and the 
Secretary of War, under one of the articles of the treaty, 
after the adjournment of Congress, upon the application 
of the agent, removed the line so far North, as to cover 
twenty-thousand acres of sugar land, upon a part of 
which there are private grants made by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, and confirmed by the United States. I have 
said it is not in the power of Congress to extend th's line. 
There is no good land between the present limit and the 
Georgia line, that it is not covered by Spanish grants, the 
most of which have been confirmed by the[United States. 
The treaty with Spain, prior in date, binds the United 
States to confirm them, and the Constitution of the United 
States protects the rights of individuals against any pow- 
er under this Government. These claims are confirmed 
by act of Congress, and I ask what authority we have 
to extend an Indian boundary over the land of an indivi- 
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dual, whose right is fortified by Treaty, by the Constitu- 
tion, and by our own law? The deplorable condition to 
which these Indians have sometimes been reduced, cav- 
not be ascribed to the small quantity of land which they 
have. It has its origin in other causes. The only articles 
ever cultivated by them, or most generally cultivated, are 
corn and peas, and neither the soil nor climate is adapted 
to that cultivation. I do not hesitate to pronounce that, 
under this article of the treaty, by which this Government 
is alleged to have power to remove this line, if it were 
removed up to the limits of Georgia there would not be 

ood land enough, under their modes of culture, or 
Rabits of life, to supply that number of men with a suf. 
ficient quantity of corn, and yet, with the economy, 
eare, and skill, of a well-informed agriculturist, a few 
thousand acres of such land as we have West of the Mis. 
sissippi, would supply their wants. You must procucea 
radical reform in their habits, a revolution of their modes 
of life, before they will live by agriculture any where ; 
and the difficulties are always increased, as the soil and 
climate interpose barriers to such an object. The Indian 
population in the Floridas is about four thousand. The 
agents, in the documents referred to, say that two-thirds 
are Creeks—the most of whom fied at the period I have 
adverted tu, and others for bad conduct ; and I should be 
satisfied to restore these to their former country—I mean 
the Creek lands ; or to incorporate the whole with the 
emigrating party, which it is the duty of this Govern- 
ment to do. TF intended to have said something more on 
the subject of their colonization, but am admonished, by 
the lateness of the hour, of the impropriety of going int» 
that now. 1 will only say that I consider it required by 
policy, justice, and humanity. It is alike due to our- 
selves, and to the Indians ; and I trust the day is not dis. 
tant, when the plan of that practical statesman and bene- 
volent man who is the author of it, may be carried into ex- 
ecution, 


{Here the Committee rose, and reported the bill to the 
House.] 


Tuurspar, Fesruaryr 21, 1828. 


Nearly the whole of this day was spent in discussing 
the several amendments offered in Committee of the 
Whole to the Military Appropriation Bill. The bill was 
finally ordered to a third reading. 


Farivar, Fearvanry 22, 1828. 


THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


The following resolution offered by Mr. Wns, yes- 
terday, and laid upon the table, was taken up for consid- 
eration, and gave rise to a short debate : 

** Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to inform this House, if it will not, in his opin- 
ion, be injurious to the public interest, whether any, 
and what, measures have been taken to preserve invio- 
late that part of the Ccnstitution of the United States 
which declares that no new State shall be formed or erect- 
ed within the juirsdiction of any other State, nor any 
State be formed by the junction of any two or more 
States or parts of States, without the consent of the Legis 
jatures of the States concerned, as well as of Congress.” 

Mr. WILDE stated the case to which his resolution re- 
ferred. A constitution of Government, the work of a few 
whites and half breeds, was reported to have been adopt: 
ed by the Cherokee nation of Indians within the limits of 
Georgia. He was desirous of knowing how the Gener! 
Government viewed a proceeding of this kind, and what 
measures it contemplated in respect to it ; when he had 
obtained this information, he should then ask of Congress 
to define and settle the unsettled and anomalous charac- 
ter which was declared to belong to the Indian tribes 
within the United States. 
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Mr. STORRS said that he had been somewhat at a loss 
to know the precise bearing of the resolution, when it 
was first offered, but it now appeared, from the explana- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. W118} to refer 
to some of the domestic institutions of the Indians within 
the State of Georgia. Although he did not, for his own 

, consider that the regulations adupted by the Indians 
for the government of their own tribes, in any sense con- 
stituted them States, within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, yet he was not disposed to object to the passage of 
the resolution, if the House shall deem it at all necessary 
to adopt it. Mr. S. said, that, whether these institutions 
were to be viewed as paternal or political, among the In- 
dians themselves, he thought was a matter of very little mo- 
ment. But if the President was to be asked to inform the 
House of any measures adopted by him on that subject, it 
was proper that the House should also request him to com- 
municate any information that he may have in relation to it. 
Fer that purpose Mr. S. offered the following amend- 
ment, which he presumed the gentleman from Georgia 
would consent to adopt as a modification of the original 
resolution : 

Mr. STORRS then moved to amend the resolution of 
Mr. W. by striking out the words * to inform this House 
if it will not, in his opinion, be injurious to the public in- 
terest,” and to insert— 

‘* Communicate to this House any information in the 
possession of the Executive Department, in relation to 
the formation or erection of any new State or Govern- 
ment within the jurisdiction of any other Stste, ifthe com- 
munication of the same will not be, in his opinion, injuri- 
ous to the public interest ; and.” 


Mr. WILDE consented to accept the amendment of 


Mr. Storrs as a modification. 

Mr. LUMPKIN had no particular objection to the re- 
solution as modified, but preferred it in its original form. 
He could not think the call necessary, as there was a re- 
port printed, and now lying on the tables of members, 
which contained all the information that was called for. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, that, if this call had been con- 
fined to information as to any new relations between the 
Indians and the General Goverment, he should not have 
risen. But the phraseology of the resclution was such as 
required attention by the Representatives of the People. 
We are asked to call on the Executive to tell us if any 
new State or Government has been formed within one 
of the States of this Union, without the consent of its 
Legislature. This surely was the business of the Repre- 
sentatives of the People themselves. Are we to call on 
the President of the United States to tell us whether the 
Constitution has been preserved inviolate ? This surely 
appertains to the Representatives of the People, in this 
and the other House of Congress. The Cherokees, he 
believed, had always had a Government cf some kind. 
They have recently changed its form from that of Kings 
and Head men, to a form more consistent with Repub- 
lican principles, and have replaced their traditionary, by 
a written law, This was a mere regulation for their own 
safety and convenience—it did not at all affect the 
sovereignty of any of the States. Gentlemen might as 
well say that the constitution of any association, such 
as the Colonization Seciety, or the fraternity of Free- 
masons, was an invasion of State sovereignty. Mr. W. 
Sr by moving to lay the resolution upon ‘the 
table. 

The metion prevailed, and the resolution was laid upon 
the table accordingly. 
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Mr. EVERETT moved that the House now go into | 
Committee of the Whole on the Bill for the relief of Ri- | 
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chard W. Meade [who claims nearly half a million of 
dollars, being the amount of his demand upon the Spanish 
Government, acknowledged and liquicated by that Gov- 
ernment, but not allowed by the American Board of Com- 
missioners under the Florida Treaty, for want of the ori- 
ginal documentary testimony, all of which was in Spain. 
The bill proposes to empower the Attorney General of 
the United States, and any two of the Auditors, to exa- 
mine and decide upon this claim, under the same rules, 
and according to the same principles, as were observed 
by the Commissioners under the Florida Treaty, in exa- 
mining and deciding upon other claims.) The motion 
prevailed—Ayes 96, Noes 27—and the House went into 
Committee of the Whole upon that bill, Mr. Connie? in 
the Chair. 

The bill heaving been read— 

Mr. EVERETT rose, and stated, that this bill was ac- 
companied by a report, and a selection of documents, 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘Those papers 
had been for some time on the tables of gentlemen, and 
were, at any rate, tov voluminous to be read. He would 
endeavor briefly to state to the committee the leading 
facts and points of the case, reserving to himself, and to 
the gentlemen with whom he had the honor to be asso- 
ciated, in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, an oppor- 
tunity of herafter submitting such further views and ar- 
guments on its merits, as the course of the discussion 
might require. This important and interesting claim 
{continued Mr. E.] arises, as is, doubtless well known to 
the committee, under the provisions of the Treaty be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and Spain, 
which was signed on the 22d of February, 1819. Nego. 
tiations of an exceedingly complicated, protracted, and, 
I may add, vexatious character, had subsisted between 
the two Governments, for a long course of years. Vari- 
ous demands and pretensions were advanced on either 
side: and the long desired accommodation and settle- 
ment were finally effected, by a mutual renunciation of 
several of these demands, respectively, on the part of the 
two Governments, for themselves, and on behalf of their 
citizens or subjects. The renunciation, by the United 
States, of cluims against Spain, was expressed in five spe- 
cifications, in the ninth article of the treaty. The four 
first of these specifications extend to classes of matters, 
capable, by their nature, of being particularized as such; 
and the fifth extends to ‘all claims of citizens of the 
United States upon the Government of Spain, statements 
of which, sol:citing the interposition of the Government 
of the United States, have been presented to the De- 
partment of State, or to the Minister of the United States 
in Spain, since the date of the Convention of 1802, and 
until the signature of this treaty.” 

The committee perceive that no description could be 
more bro.d, as respects the nature of the claims. It car. 
ries with it but two limitations, neither of which touches 
the origin and source of the claims. It requires only that 
they fall within August 11th, 1802, and February 22, 
1819, and that statements of them, soliciting the interpo- 
sition of the Government of the United States, should 
have been presented, either at the Department of State, 
or to the Minister of the United States in Spain. This 
is the main foundation of Mr. Meade’s claim. All the de- 
mands, of which it is made up, as proposed tofbe provid- 
ed for by the committee, arose after the date of the 


| convention of 1802, and prior to the signature of the 


treaty of 1819, and statements of it, soliciting the interpo- 
sition of the Guvernment of the United States, had been 
presented both to the Minister of the United States in 
Spain, and to the Department of State in this country ; 
to the latter, a short time before the signature of the trea- 
ty, and with the express purpose of thus fulfilling what 
it was suppossed might be a preliminary condition, neces- 
sary to its being included in the provisions of the treaty, 
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These facts (said Mr. Evenerr) are substantiated in the 
papers appended to the report of the committee, to which 
i will, therefore, only in general refer. 

it may be added, though I would not admit, in all ca- 
ses, this rule of interpretation of treaties, that it has been 
declared by the two functionaries who negotiated the trea- 
ty—by the Secretary of State of the United States (now 
the Chief Magistrate) and by Don Onis, the Representa- 
tive of the Spanish Government—that Mr. Meade’s claims 
were understood, and intended by them to be included 
under the provisions of the treaty. This fact therefore, 
may be assumed as certain. 

What, then, was the remedy provided by the treaty 
for those citizens of the United States, whose claim to re- 
lief from Spain had been renounced ? It was as follows: 
A fund of five millions of dollars was provided by the 
United States in the eleventh article of the same treaty, 
in order to make satisfaction to their citizens for the claims 
against Spain, which had been renounced. To ascertain 
the amount and validity of these claims, a Board of three 
Commissioners was provided for, to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the consent 


of the Senate, which Board, within the space of three | 


years from the time of their first meeting, should receive, 
examine, and decide upon the amount and validity of all 
the claims, included within the descriptions of the ninth 
article of the treaty. 

Mr. Meade was among the earliest of the claimants who 
applied for relief to the Board thus constituted. In Ja- 
nunary, 1822, he presented his case to them, by a memori- 
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technical term, as used by the Board, and was applied to 
claims which were admitted to be examined and liqui- 
dated ; a those provided for by the treaty. And n 
this sense of the word, the commissioners, after due ad- 
visement, as already stated, received the memorial of Mr. 
Meade. Thus was the first question, propounded in his 
memorial, settled to his satisfaction. 

Touching the second point, viz: the amount of his 
claim, and the evidence necessary to establish it, difficul. 
ties unfortunately arose, which have, thus far, resulted in 
depriving Mr. Meade of all benefit of the treaty, and 
which constitute a case of extraordinary hardship. Mr. 
Meade’s claims on Spain consisted of several items, accru- 
ing at different periods, and complicated by partial set- 
tlements, by delayed payments, by demands for person. 
al injuries, and (in point of fact, though not of justice) 
by the political events of the time. He had prosecute: 
his suit for a final adjustment and settlement of these 
claims, by the Spanish Government, for several years, and 
with various success, amidst the vexatious delays too 
apt to attend the adjustment and settlement of large 
private claims, under all Governments; aggravated, in the 
present case, by the embarrassed condition of the Spanish 
monarchy. At the period of the signature of the Florida 
treaty, Mr. Meade’s claim was in suit, before the Spanish 
| Government, but still unliquidated. The efforts of Mr. 

Meade were, however, continued, without abatement, till, 
at length, on the 19th of May, 1820, the Spanish Govern- 
ment, after a most deliberate and solemn examination, 
according to its own approved official forms, concluded 


| 


al, setting forth the principal facts contained in it ; and, | the adjustment and liquidation of these claims, and ac- 
in the close, submitting two questions to the Board; first, | knowledged itself indetted to Mr. Meade, on his own 
** Whether his claims be not clearly comprehended in the | account, in the sum of 373,879 dullars, including therein, 
list of renunciations declared on the part of the United |a sum of 75,000 dollars as damages and losses, arising 
States, in the ninth article of the treaty ?—and, second: | from wrongful imprisonment ; and, on account of the 
ly, whether, being so comprehended, your memorialist be | debts due to him as the agent of others, 117,273 dollars, 
not entitled to a substantive and full satisfaction of his | (omitting parts of a dollar in each sum ;) and granted to 
claim, whatever may be the pro rata allowance to the | hima certificate, under the hand of the royal Commis 
general mass of the claimants, out of the specific fund | sioners of Liquidatien, of the Minister of Finance, and 


provided by the treaty ””” 

The commissioners appear at first to have inclined to | 
the opinion, that claims of citizens of the U. States, grow- 
ing out of contracts with the Spanish Government, were 
not intended to be provided for by the treaty; and asa | 


under the Royal seal, acknowledging the said debts ac- 
cordingly. 

It was in this form of liquidation and acknowledgment, 
by the Spanish Government, that Mr. Meade presented 
his claim to the American Board of Commissioners under 


considerable part of Mr, Meade’s claim, and of other | the Florida treaty, soliciting the substantive and full allow- 
claims grew out of such contracts, they were at first dis- | ance and payment of the same. 
posed to reject them on that ground. Inasmuch, how-| The Board of Commissioners, however, took a diffe- 
ever, as a large amount of property might be affected by | rent view of the case. They were authorized to allow 
euch a decision, and, still more as it might possibly in- | and pay only such claims as were renounced in the trea- 
volve the good faith of the United States, pledged by the | ty ; and the renunciations in the treaty were bounded in 
treaty to a foreign Government, and to the citizens of the | time by the day of the signature, viz : 22d of February, 
United States, the commissioners addressed an official 1819. Considering the Royal Spanish certificate, there- 
inquiry to the Secretary of State (who had negotiated the | fore, as creating in itself a claim, it was inadmissible, 
treaty on the part of the United States) whether claims | under the terms of the treaty, because it bore date more 
founded on contracts were intended to be excluded. By | than a year subsequent to the signature of the treaty. 
direction of the President, the Secretary of State return- | Considering it only as evidence of the amount and valid- 
ed an answer in the negative, and informed the commis- | ity of claims existing previous to the signature of the 
sioners, tha‘, **in providing for the claims of the citizens | treaty, it was inadmissible, because the American Board 
of the United States on Spain, by the treaty of the 22d | of Commissioners was the only tribunal, clothed with 
February, 1819, it was not understood nor intended by | power, by the treaty, *‘to decide upon the amount and 
the Government of the United States, nor, as is believ-| validity of the claims,” and “to hear and examine, on oath, 
ed, by the other party to the treaty, that claims arising | every question relative to the said claims, and to receive 
from contract, as they existed at the signature of the | all suitable authentic testimony concerning the same.” 
treaty, should be excluded from the benefit of the trea- | In the discharge, therefore, of their duty, under the sti- 
ty.” | pulations of the treaty, and in justice to all the other 
The Board had likewise submitted to them, evidence | claimants, whose demands were subjected to the same 
equally authentic, that such was the opinion of the other | ordeal, the Board of Commissioners, on the 27th of June, 
purty to the treaty, viz: the Spanish Minister and the Go- | 1822, at the same time that they received Mr. Meade’s 
vernment which he represented. They accordingly decid- memorial, as reciting a claim, within the provisions of the 
ed, on the 27th of June, 1822, that Mr. Meade’s memorial | treaty, rejected the Royal Spanish certificate, as evidence 
shoukl be “ received,” as one reciting aclaim which was| of its amount and validity. 
considered as being included in the provisions of the} This decision threw on Mr. Meade the necessity of es 
treaty. This term “ received,” it is to be observed, iva! tablishing the amount and validity of his claim, by pre: 
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curing the original vouchers from Spain. Anticipating,| The Secretary of State, in compliance with this re- 
from the letter of the Secretary of State, already men- | quest, instructed Mr. Nelson, then about departing from 
tioned, that the commissioners would reject the Royal |the United States as their Minister at the Court of Ma- 
Spanish certificate, Mr. Meade had already, in April, \drid, to present this specified list of papers to the Spa- 
1822, addressed a letter to Mr. Anduaga, the representa- | nish Government, and to claim the delivery of them, un- 
tive cf Spain in this country, apprising him of the fact | der the stipulations of the treaty. The committee will re- 
of the probable rejection of the certificates, und praying | collect the delays with which the mission of Mr. Nelson 
him “ to become my [Mr. Meade’s} mediator with his | was attended. On arriving off Cadiz, that port was found 
Catholic Majesty, to obtain for me all the documents, | blockaded by a French squadron, and he was not per- 
vouchers, and evidence, whatsvever, in the possession | mitted to enter. Several months elapsed before he 
and under the control of Spain, appertaining to my de- | reached the Court of Madrid, and entered on the dis- 
mands, that [ may prepare them in case of need for ex- charge of the duties of his mission. It appears that the 
hibition to the commissioners.” formal application for the papers of Mr. Meade was made 
It may here be observed, as appears by the same letter | by Mr. Nelson on the 19th of December, 1823, in a let- 
of Mr. Meade, that the original vouchers and documents, | ter addressed to the Marquis of Casa Yrugo, first Secre- 
by which many of his demands were supported, had been | tary of State. In this letter, Mr. Nelson urged a prompt 
delivered up by him to the Spanish Government, upon a | and immediate attention to the several demands of pa. 
formal requisition to that effect ; and that, in some in- | pers, which had been presented on behalf of Mr. Meade 
stances, the records and papers of certain of the Spanish | and other claimants, on the ground that the Boards cre- 
officers furnished material evidence upon the subject. It | ated under the Florida Treaty were of limited duration, 
is also further very important to be observed, that, by | and that the interests of individuals entirely depended on 
the eleventh article of the treaty, it was provided, as fol- | the records asked to be furnished. On the 11th and 25th 
lows: “that the Spanish Government shall furnish all | of February, 1824, Mr. Nelson renewed, in a letter to 
such documents and elucidations as may be in their pos- | Count Ofalia, the demand of the papers, which he had 
session, for the adjustment of the said claims, accor ing | addressed, on the 19th of December, to the Marquis of 
to the principles of justice, the laws of nations, and the | Casa Yrugo. The delivery of the papers was promised 
stipulations of the treaty between the two parties of the | by the Count Ofalis, in a letter bearing date 8th March, 
27th of October, 1795.” 1824; but, owing to various circumstances connected 
Mr. Anduaga, the Minister of Spain, appears to have | with the state of Spain, delays arose in fulfilling the 
communicated to his government the request for vouch- | promise. 
ers, thus made by Mr. Meade, in April, 1822; and in Oc- Meantime, the three years, fixed by the treaty as the 
tober, 1822, in answer to a second letter from Mr. Meade, | period of the commission, drew near a close, and, on the 
to the same purport as his first, Mr. Anduaga, taking a | 29th day of May, 1824, (ten days before the termination 
tone somewhat lofty it must be confessed, wrote a letter | of the commission) the Board decided that the evidence 
to Mr. Meade, in which he stated, “that the Spanish | produced was not sufficient to establish the validity of aay 
Government will regard as a serious insult, that what, in| claims upon the Spanish Government, within the meaning 
Spain, is acknowledged as most sacred and respectable, | of the treaty, upon account of the matters mentioned in 
should here be pronounced of no value ; that it will never | the memorial of Mr. Meade, and they were accordingly re- 
consent to have questioned the legality and purity, with | jected. Such is a brief statement [pursued Mr. Everett] 
which your liquidation was made, and which is accompa- | of the case, presenting Mr. Meade to the consideration 
nied by all the marks of authenticity which it can give | of Congress, under the following circumstances: He 
it; and, in fine, though it should be practicable to re-| was a claimant for a large amount on the Government of 
unite all the documents, upon which that liquidation was | Spain, and his claims were of a character, deemed by 
made, his Catholic Majesty knows too well what is due | that Government to be in the highest degree meritori- 
to his own dignity, to the reputation of his Ministers, and | ous. It is acknowledged by the authorized representa- 
to the integrity of his tribunals, to consent that a foreign tives of the Government, both of the United States and 
commission shall deem itself authorized to revise their | Spain, that they intended to make provisions for its pay- 
decrees.” } ment, uncer the stipulations of the treaty. Nu one, I 
After receiving this reply from the Spanish Minister, | think, can doubt, who will examine the documents be- 
Mr. Meade addressed another memorial to the Board of | fore the committee, that (in the language of the Hon. If. 
Commissioners, informing them of the attempt which he | L. Watts, one of the commissioners, in his opinion de- 
lad made to procure his vouchers from Spain, and of its| livered April, 1823) ‘*Mr Meade had claims upon the 
failure ; expressing the hope that, in his failure, and un- | Spanish Government, which that Government felt itself 
der the circumstances of the case, the Board would not | bound to satisfy.” There can be, of course, as little 
Persist in considering as inadmissible the Spanish certifi- | doubt, that, could Mr. Meade have received (as he hada 
cate of liquidation ; but, in the event that they should | right to receive,) his original documents and vouchers 
persist in sv considering it, soliciting their interposition | from Spain, some part at least of these claims would have 
to procure a formal demand of the vouchers, to be made | been allowed and paid. In presenting his claim to the 
by the American Government on the Government of | Board, under the advisement of the ablest counsel, he 
Spain, conformably with the stipulations of the eleventh | naturally offered, as very strong and authentic testimony 
article of the treaty. of the amount and validity of his claim, the Royal official 
The Board persisted in considering the Spanish certi-| certificate of liquidation and acknowledgment of debt. 
ficate of liquidation as inadmissible ; but acceded to Mr. | Reason being given him to think, that, under the limita. 
Meade’s request, that a formal demand of the original | tions and restrictions of the treaty, this kind of evidence 
papers should be asked by the Board of the Government | would be deemed inadmissable by the Board, he applied 
of the United States, and through that Government, be | to the Representative of the Spanish Government in this 
made on Spain. Accordingly, on the 18th of April, | country, earnestly requesting to be furnished with the 
1823, the commissioners forwarded to the Secretary of | vonchers and documents which had been taken from him 
State a specific list of the documents and elucidations | by the Spanish Government, after the liquidation of his 
required by Mr. Meade, in pursuance of the provisions | claim. This demand was made by Mr, Meade immedi- 
of the treaty, that, ** the said documents were to be spe- | ately on receiving the intimation that the Royal certificate 
cified, when demanded at the instance of said commis- | of liquidation would probably not be admitted, and more 
sioners.”” than two years before the expiration of the commission. 
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This demand was rejected, and even with expressions of 
indignation, by the Spanish Minister, speaking on behalf 
of his Government. Mr. Meade then makes a more 
formal demand, through his Government, nearly fourteen, 
months before the close of the commission, for the vouch- 
ers and documents needed to substantiate his claim, but, 
in like manner, without success ; and his claims are re- 
jected, for want of sufficient evidence to support them. 

Mr. Meade therefore, has been deprived of his rights 
under the treaty. He had aright to his portion of the 
fund, as far as his claim should be substantiated; and to 
substantiate it, he had a right to all the documents and elu- 
cidations necessary for that purpose, and in the possession 
of Spain. He did not failin any thing which he could 
do, in order to the enjoyment of these rights. He de- 
manded his papers from Spain at the earliest moment he 
had any reason to think they would be wanted, more than 


two years before the expiration of the commission ; and 


in a manner not inconsistent with any of its provisions. 
At a later period, but still at a time when, if it had been 
instantly complied with, he might have received the bene- 
fit of his vouchers, he procured a formal demand of his 
papers from the Spanish Government. Hc could do no 
more. His Government alone could compel Spain (if 
compulsion were necessary) to furnish the papers. 
Though Spain was bound to furnish them, she was bound 
to the Government of the United States, and not to Mr. 
Meade. The Government of the United States, by re- 
nouncing and cancelling his claim on the Spanish Govern- 
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stances required or permitted, identical with the first: 
The second section of the bill provides, that it shall pro” 
ceed on the same principles of examination as those which 
governed the former Board, and that there shall be paid 
to Mr. Meade the same proportion of what may be found 
valid in his claim (between 92 and 93 per cent. of the 
principal and no interest) as was paid to the other claim- 
ants. The third section is in blank, and proposes a suit- 
able compensation for the Attorney General and Auditors 
sealuel a this extra duty. Ata proper stage of the 
consideration of the bill, I shall have the honor to make a 
motion to fill the blank. 

With this briefdevelopment of the subject, I shall, at 
present, leave it. Ihave not attempted, certainly have 
not succeeded, in giving it a discussion commensurate 
with its importance. It is an extensive subject, capable 

|_ of being connected with many great questions. Justice, 
I have no doubt, will be done to it by other members of 
this committee, and especially by gentlemen with whom 
I have the honor to be connected in the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs. It was but yesterday that it became 
probable that the bill would be called up today. I have 
only aimed, therefore, under the circumstances, at a brief 
introduction of the case to the favorable notice of the 
committee. I cannot, however, sit down without ex. 
pressing the earnest hope, that the committee will be 
disposed to pursue to a close the consideration of this 
subject, and to do, what I regard, as an act of long delay. 
ed justice. 


ment, bound itself to Mr. Meade, to secure him in the Mr. POLK, said that, bering been a member of the 
enjoyment of all the stipulations of the treaty, among them | committee that reported this bil » and differing in opinion 
the use of his vouchers, to be furnished by Spain; and | with a majority of that committee, he felt it to be his duty 
contracted an obligation to make the demand of these pa-| to assign the reasons which would induce him to vote 
pers effectual. He could not, of course, make that de- against it Fora series of years previous to the signature 
mand effectual himself. He could not go to Spain, and | of the treaty of the 22d of February, 1819, between the 
compel her to open her archives. He cou'd go only to | United States anc Spain, the present claimant, (Meade) 
his own Government, and solicit her to cause them to be | had set up a claim against the Government of Spain, for a 
opened. He did so; and his own Government, having | very large amount. He had pressed his claim on that 
announced his claim on Spain, must cause them to be | Government unsuccessfully. All his efforts to obtain a 
opened. I do not say that either Government has failed | liquidation of it, or even a recognition of its justice, had 
in its duty. ‘That isa subsequent question, to be settled, proved unavailing. The sum claimed by Mr. Meade was 
which it will be time enough to agitate, when a liquida- | little less than half a million of dollars. Having despaired 
tion cf Mr. Meade’s claim shall have shown the extent of | of obtaining satisfaction of his demands by his own indi- 
the injury accruing from the failure of Spain promptly to | vidual exertions, he sought the interposition of his Go- 
furnish the papers. Meantime, Mr. Meade has certainly | vernment in his behaif. The kind offices of the Govern: 
a right to be put on as good a footing as he would have | ment, through its Minister resident at Madrid, were ir- 
stood upon had be enjoyed the right stipulated to him by | terposed in his behalf, but without effect. Before the 
the treaty—the right of using his original papers. signature of the treaty, “ Mr. Meade desired that provi- 

But the three years have! elapsed, and the commission | sion for his claim should be made in the treaty which was 
has expired. What, then, can be done? The Commit- | then negotiating ; and made known this desire to the 
tee of Foreign Affairs have known no other way in which | Government of the United States.” A general statement 
they can provide a remedy for Mr. Meade than to approx. | of his claim was filed with the Secretary of State, and 
imate, as nearly as possible, to the extension of the for- | with the American minister resident at the Court of Spain. 
mer commission, that is, to create a new tribunal, to ex- | The treaty was finally concluded and signed on the 221 
amine and liquidate the claim, on the same principles as | of February, 1819, and by its provisions was to be ratified 
those which governed the decision of the other Boards; | by the two Governments within six months from that day. 
and to allow to Mr. Meade the same proportion of his | By the terms of the treaty, the two Governments respec- 
claim as was allowed to the other claimants, to be paid by | tivly renounce to the other, certain enumerated and spe- 
the United States in the first instance, because the United | cified classes of claims of its own citizens on the other; 
States contracted an obligation with Mr. Meade to secure | and assume the payment of its own citizens under certain 
him in the enjoyment of all the privileges of the treaty ; | limitations and conditions, The 5th renunciation of the 
and ultimately by Spain, if it shall appear that Mr. Meade | 9th article of the treaty is—*‘ the renunciation of the 
and the Un:ted States have not failec, on their part, in| United States will extend”—*Sth. To all claims of citi- 
doing any thing proper to be done by them, to procure | zens of the United States under the Spanish Government, 
the papers from Spain. | statements of which, soliciting the interposition of the 

The committee have proposed, in composing the | Government of the United States, have been presented to 
Board, that it shall consist of the Attorney General and | the Department of State, or to the Minister of the United 
two Auditors. Their object in introducing this law offi-| States in Spain, since the date of the Convention of 1802, 
cer of the Government into the Board, was te protect the | and until the signature of this treaty.” By the 11th art 
rights of the U. States in the discussion and settlement of | cle of the treaty, the United States stipulate to pay the 
all questions of a legal nature which might present them. | claims of its own citizens on Spain, embraced in the renut 
selves in the examination and liquidation of these claims. | ciations of the treaty, not to an unkmited amount, but ‘ to 
In all other respects, the Board 18, as nearly as circum- | an amount not exceeding five millions of dollars.” BY 
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the same article of the treaty, it is provided that a Board 
of Commissioners, com of three citizens of the Uni. 
ted States, shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who should 
convene at Washington, and within the space of three 
years, from the time of their first meeting, should exam- 
ime and decide on the validity of all such claims within 
the renunciations of the treaty, as should be presented to 
them. It was made the duty of the said commissioners 
“to hear and examine, on oath, every question relative 
to the said claims, and to receive all suitable authentic 
testimony concerning the same.” The Spanish Govern- 
ment entered into the following stipulation, to wit : “ And 
the Spanish Government shall furnish all such documents 
and elucidations as may be in their possession for the 
adjustment of the said claims, according to the principles 
of justice, the laws of nations, and the stipulations of the 
treaty between the two parties, of 27th October, 1795 ; 
the said documents to be specified when demanded at 
the instance of the said commissioners.” These are the 
provisions of this treaty, which have particular applica- 
tion to this claim. It will be remembered that this trea- 
ty was not ratified by Spain, within the six months limit- 
ed for its ratification. The United States did ratify it 
on their part within the six months. Spain, long after 
the limitation had expired, to wit, on the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1820, ratified it on her part ; and in the act of ratifi- 
cation, she declared ‘that the present ratification be as 
valid and firm, and produce the same effects, a3 if it 
had been done within the determined period.” The Uni- 
ted States ratified it a second time on the 22d February, 
1821, and it then became obligatory on the parties. In 
the year 1820, just before the treaty was ratified by Spain, 
but after it was known that the Cortes had advised ‘ts 
ratification, and when the Government of Spain had de- 
termined to ratify it, Mr. Meade’s claim, towards which 
a favourable ear had never before been given by that Go- 
vernment, was directed to be liquidated, evidently with 
the expectation, on the part of Spain, that, when liqui- 
dated, it was to be paid by the United States, and not by 
Spain. The claim was accordingly liquidated by the 
Spanish officers, for the sum of $491,153 62, without the 
privity or knowledge of the United States. Of this 
gross sum, acknowledged to be due to Mr. Meade, evi- 
dently in a spirit of great liberality by the Spanish officers, 
under the delusive impression that their own Government 
was not to pay it, isan item of $75,000 for the imprison. 
ment of Mr. Meade—an occurrence in the history of that 
period that must be familiar to every gentleman here. It 
is not material, however, here to notice the various items 
eomposing this grosssum. This liquidation, then, of Mr. 
Meade’s claims, was made by the Spanish Government, 
between the signature of the treaty, and its final ratifica- 
tion by Spain. It was made, too, after the six months 
limited for its ratification had expired. Thisis the claim, 
and for the enormous amount of $491,153 62, which Mr. 
Meade afterwards presented, (as I shall presently notice 
more particularly) to the Board of Commissioners, under 
the treaty, and which the Board rejected, on the “* ground 
that the evidence produced was not sufficient to estab. 
lish the same.” ‘This is the claim embraced in the bill 
now before us. 

The commissioners were regularly appointed, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the treaty, and commenced their 
session at Washingt on, on the 8th of June, 1821. On the 
6th of January, 1822, Mr. Meade presented his claim to 
the Board of Commissioners, and offered as evidence to 
support it, this Spanish liquidation, made long after the 
signature of the treaty. The commissioners at first in- 
clined to the opinion that claims founded on contract, 
such as Meade’s was alleged to be, were not embraced by 
the Sth renunciation of the treaty. But, in order to satisfy 
themselves more fully, what was the intention of the 
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Government, at the time of negotiating the treaty, on this 

particular point, they, on the 5th of March, 1822, address- 
ed a note to the Secretary of State, expressing the doubt 

which they entertained in the construction of the treaty, 

and requesting information on that point. On the 9th of 
March, 1822, the Secretary of State answered, that claims 
founded on contract, ‘‘as they existed at the time of the 
signature of the treaty,” were not intended by the parties 
to be ‘* excluded from the benefit of the treaty ;” and that 
it was ‘ the full understanding that all the claims should 
have the same benefit of the provision, be subjected to 
the same investigation, and be decided upon, not by any 

subsequent transaction between the claimant and the 
Spanish Government, but by the commissioners, in the 
manner prescribed by the treaty, and upon such proof as 
they should think proper to require, for ascertaining its 
amount and validity.” And again, ‘* To ascertain in the 
manner stipulated by the treaty, and in no other, the full 
amount and validity of their claims, as existing on the day 
of the signature of the treaty, the commission instituted 
under the eleventh article of the treaty, was provided.” 
The commissioners, on the receipt of this answer, and on 
reconsidering the first impression they had entertained, 

determined to take cognizance of Mr. Meade’s claim, and 
considered it embraced in the 5th renunciation of the trea- 
ty, and it then remained for Mr. Meade to support it by 
suitable authentic testimony.” Mr. Meade offered, in sup- 
port of his claim, this Spanish liquidation of it, made, as 
has been already stated, long subsequent to the signature 
of the treaty. This the commissioners rejected, as in- 
competent testimony, and not such as was contemplated 
by the treaty, and required the production of the original 

testimony, documentary and otherwise, on which this li- 
quidation was alleged to be made. Mr. Meade was early 
apprised of this decision of the commissioners. He, as 

early as the 4th of April, 1822, in a note to Don Joaquin 
Anduaga, the Spanish Minister resident here, complain- 
ed that the commissioners had treated this liquidation as 
“a nullity.” He at the same time pressed upon the com- 
missioners, with increased earnestness, the propriety of 
receiving this liquidation, as conclusive evidence of his 
claim ; and that he ought not to be required to produce 
the original testimony. The commissioners adhered to 
their first decision, but extended to Mr. Meade every in- 
dulgence, by affording an opportunity to produce testimo- 
ny ; and by not finally rejecting his claim, until the 7th of 
June, 1824, the day bones the period of three years, li- 
mited by the treaty for their session, expired ; when they 
did finally reject it, on the “ground that the evidence 

produced was not sufficient to establish the same.” Mr. 

Meade, then, was apprised, as carly as the 4th of April, 
1822, more than twenty six.menths before the period limit- 
ed for the session of the commission expired, that this 
Spanish liquidation would not be received by them as 
evidence in support of his claim, and yet he did not at 
that time, call upon the commissioners, as he had a right 
to do under the eleventh article of the treaty, to require 
the original ** documents and elucidations,” in the archives 
of Spain, (ifin fact, there were any there) to be furnished. 
But he preferred to complain of the decision of the com- 
missioners, to the Spanish Minister, and to continue, un- 
ceasingly, to press his claim before the commissioners 
upon the evidence he had already ; and which had already 
been rejected. Mr. Meade, not satisfied with having writ- 
ten his note of the 4th of April, 1822, already alluded to, 
again, on the 10th of October, 1822, wrote a second note 
to the Spanish Minister, reiterating his complaints against 
the commissioners, for having rejected the Spanish li- 
quidation, as testimony in support of his claim. On the 
16th of October, the Spanish Minister answered his note 
of the 10th of the same month, in which, among other 
things, in speaking of the rejection of the Spanish liquida- 
tion, by the commissioners, he says, ‘that the Spanish 
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Government will regard asa serious insult, that what in 
Spain is acknowledged as most sacred and respectable, 
should here be pronounced of no value.” And again he 
gays, that “his Catholic Majesty knows too well what is 
due to his own dignity, to the reputation of his ministers, 
and to the integrity of his tribunals, to consent that a for- 
eign commission shall deem itself authorised to revise 
their decrees.” 

_ The Board vf Commissioners were not, however, to be 
intimidated by these high-sounding and pompous declara- 
tions of regal dignity and ministerial infallibility. Like 
honest men they adhered to the decision they had made, 
and which they believed to be correct. Mr. Meade con- 
tinued to press his claim before the commissioners, but 
without producing any change in their decision, until the 
15th of April, 1823 ; on which day Hilario de Rivas y 
Salraon, the Spanish Chargé des Affaires, who had suc- 
ceeded Don Anduaga, addressed a note te the Secretary 
of State, puting: in substance, the view which had 
been taken by his predecessor, of the rejection of the 
Spanish liquidation, as evidence, by the Board of Com- 
missioners. To this note the Secretary of State replied, 
on the 29th of April, 1823, sustaining the decision of the 
Commissioners, in rejecting the Spanish liquidation as 
evidence to support this chim. And I will here hazard 
the opinion, that no gentleman here, who will take up 
that reply, and the opinion delivered by one of the com- 
missioners, and give them an attentive perusal, can doubt 
for a moment the correctness of that decision. Mr. Meade 
having failed to goad the commissioners to a favorable de- 
cision of his claim—having failed to intimidate them, by 
appeals to the Spanish authorities, and finding that they 
were sustained in their decision by their Government, at 
length, on the 18th of April, 1823, more than twelve 
months after he had been distinctly informed that the 
Spanish liquidation would not be received as testimony 
in support of his claim, applied to the commissioners ‘*‘ to 
require of the Spanish Government certain papers and 
documents,” which, he alleged, he considered necessary 
to the establishment of his claim, and which he specified. 
The commissioners promptly made the demand of the 
— Government, through the Secretary of State. 
The Secretary of State instructed the American Minister 
te the Court of Spain, then about to sail on the duties of 
his mission, to make the demand of the papers specified, 
of the Spanish Government, and which they were bound 
to furnish when so demanded, by the stipulations of the 
eleventh article of the treaty. The American Minister 
did demand them of the Government of Spain, several 
mionths before the period of three years, limited for the 
session of the Board of Commissioners, expired. They 
have never yet been furnished, (if, in fact, they exist, ) 
so far as we have been informed by the claimant, or from 
any other source. We have no assurance that they ever 
will be. 

From the review which I have taken of the facts and 
circumstances attending this case, upon what ground is it 
that the Government of the United States are now called 
upon to assume the payment of this enormous claim ’— 
Has not the United States performed, in good faith, to 
the letter and the spirit, every stipulation which she was 
bound to perform by the treaty ? No gentleman will say 
she has not. The Committee of Foreign Affairs them- 
selves, who reported tiis bill—with a majority of whom 
I differ in opinion, in relation to this claim—admit this 
fact. In the report of the committee accompanying this 
bill, they say : ** should this view of the subject be cor- 
rect, it will follow that the responsibility of failing to fur- 


nish the papers ultimately rests with Spain ; and that 


faith must eventually require her to meet the con- 
sequences of this failure.” Here it is distinctly admitted 
by the committee themselves, that Spain, and not the 
United States, is responsible for the payment of this 
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claim; and, if so, why should we gratuitously take it upon 
ourselves? If it is intended to revise the decision of the 
Board of Commissioners in this ease—and such will un- 
questionably be the effect of passing this bill—I would 
remind gentlemen that, by the stipulations of the treaty 
itself, this Board were constituted, by the parties, the ex- 
clusive judges of what was “suitable authentic testimc- 
ny” in support of any claim which might be brought bc- 
fore them. Their decisions, by the agreemen* of the 
parties, were to be final and obligatory, not only on the 
claimants, but on the parties themselves. From their 
decision no appeal was provided. This claimant bas had 
every opportunity afforded to him of presenting his claim, 
and supporting it by testimony, before the commissioners, 
so far as the United States were bound to afford that op- 
pane that all other claimants under the treaty have 

ad. The Board was created, and continued its session 
for three years, as stipulated by the treaty. This claim- 
ant presented himself before that Board. The evidence 
he offered in support of his claim was rejected by the 
Board, as incompetent to be received, at an early period 
of its session. When he applied to them to demand cer- 
tain documents and papers from the Government of Spain, 
that demand was promptly made. No evidence was ad- 
duced by him sufficient to support his claim, and it was 
finally rejected. But it is urged that the claimant in this 
case could not procure the ‘documents and elucida- 
tions,” necessary ty support his claim, from Spain, in time 
to present them before the American commission closed 
its sessions ; that Mr. Nelson, the American Minister to 
the Spanish Court, was delayed in his arrival there, in 
consequence of the blockade of Cadiz by a French squad- 
ron ; that, when they were demanded by him, Spain fail- 
ed to furnish them. The answer to this argument is, first, 
that Mr. Meade might, if he had not preferred another 
course, have applied to the Board of Commissioners to de- 
mand these “‘ documents and elucidations” from Spain, 
immediately on being informed by them that the Spanish 
liquidation had been rejected. He was informed that 
the Spanish liquidation had been rejected, and that the 
original evidence was required, twelve months before he 
applied to the commissioners to make this demand, If 
the demand had then been made, it could have been for- 
warded to Spain before the blockade had taken place, 
which prevented the speedy arrival of Mr. Nelson at the 
Spanish Court, twelve months afterwards. Mr. Meade, 
however, chose to tuke a different course. He chose to 
resist the decision of the commissioners, in rejecting the 
Spanish liquidation as testimony in support of his claim. 
He preferred to lodge complaints against them with the 
Spanish Minister. He suffered twelve months to elapse 
before he required them to make the demand. The next 
answer to the argument, is, that Spain, having failed to 
furnish the **documents and elucidations,” when they 
were demanded, violated the treaty ; for, by the treaty, 
she bound herself to furnish them when demanded at the 
*¢ instance of the commissioners.” They were demanded 
at the ‘‘instance of the commissioners,” and were not 
furnished. Spain, then, and not the United States, upon 
every principle, is bound to this claimant. Take ano- 
ther view of this claim. Admit, for the sake of the ar- 
gument, that this individual had a just claim against the 
United States, but was unable to establish it, because he 
was unable to procure his testimony in proper time, it 
would be his misfortune, and not the fault of the United 
States. He would stand precisely in the same situation 
that all other claimants under the treaty do who failed (o 
establish their claims, because they were unable to pro- 
cure their testimony—and there are many such. Suitors, 
im the ordinary courts of justice lose their causes daily 
for want of their testimony. It is their misfortune, and 
not the fault of the Government, or the particular tribun- 
al that decides the cause. 
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But, to what will the passage of this bill lead? The 
United States only stipulated, in the treaty, to claims 
to an amount not exceeding five millions llars.”? 
That amount has already been paid. ‘The whole fund 
has been exhausted. The commissioners adj as 
valid, claims to the amount of about five millions five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Each claimant suffered a deduc- 
tion of something like 8} per cent. of the principal of his 
demand, in order to be paid out of the fund of five mil- 
lions set apart for that purpose by the treaty. Each re- 
ceived a prorata of hisdemand. If I have been correctly 
informed, the amount of claims presented to the Board of 
Commissioners was about forty millions of dollars ; and I 
see, from a document which I hold in my hand, to wit: a 
report made by a committee of the Senate of the United 
States adverse to this claim, at the first session of the 
Nineteenth Congress—the amount stated to have been 
presented is the same. The amount of claims, then, reject- 
ed by the Board of Commissioners was about thirty-four 
millions and an half of dollars. If we once commence re- 
vising the decisions of the Board of Commissioners ; if we 
once open the door, and commence paying, there is no 
end to the flood of rejected claims that will be pressed 
upon us. Your table, sir, is already covered with memo- 
rials, all waiting the event of this bill, and each assigning 
some plausible reason why his claim was rejected by the 
Board of Commissioners—some unavoidable circumstance 
beyond his control, that prevenied him from procuring his 
testimony when his claim was before the Board of Com- 
missioners. Rely upon it, sir, if you once disturb the de- 
cisions of the commissioners, there will be no difficulty 
in procuring specious pretexts and plausible reasons for 
the interposition of Congress, and, in many cases, fraudu- 
ient claims may and will be bolstered up and passed. If 
we once commence, we know not where we are to stop ; 
and the United States, instead of paying five millions of 
dollars—the sum which she stipulated by the treaty to 
pay, and which she has already paid—may have to pay a 
vast amount more, never contemplated at the negotiation 
of the treaty. But it is insisted that the United States 
a by = aon renounced prot see of her citizens 
to Spain ; that they cannot now a to Spain for - 
ment ; and that, therefore, the United States ought to 
pay them, though the amount should exceed five millions 
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the Treasury, for liquidation. The claimant in this case 
has not submitted to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, 
who reported the bill, any new evidence. We have no 
assurance that he has procured, or ever will procure the 
** documents and elucidations” which he alleges are in 
the archives of Spain. We have no assurance that he 
can procure, or intends to produce, to this new Board, 
any evidence, other than that which he presented to the 
Board of Commissioners under the Treaty, and which 
they rejected. We have no assurance, if we pass this 
bill, that this new Board may not reverse the decisions of 
the regular Board of Commissioners under the Treaty, 
and receive as evidence this celebrated Spanish liquida- 
tion. Are we prepated to hazard this result’ Are we 
prepared to submit the decision of the commissioners to 
the revision of this new Board ? Are we willing to re- 
ceive this Spanish liquidation in support of this claim, re- 
jected as it was, by the commissioners, and by the Secre- 
tary of State, under the advice of the President, as in- 
competent testimony ? Sir, what is this Spanish liquida- 
tion? It is an acknowledgment by Spain ofa debt due 
by her to this claimant—an acknowledgment made move 
than twelve months after the signature of the treaty. 
“The treaty, by its express terms, made provision oa 
for unsettled and ee claims. The United 
States assumed them as they existed, and had been ex- 
hibited at the signature of that instrument.” If Spain, 
| subsequent to the signature of the treaty, acknowledged 
a debt to Meade, without the privity, knowledge, or con- 
sent of the United States, that acknowledgment will be 
binding on Spain, but not on the United States. Spain 
had nu power, by any act of hers, after the signature of 
the treaty, to bind the United States. Her acknow 
| ment to Meade, more than twelve months after the signa- 
| ture of the treaty, is no evidence of a demand existing at 
| the signature of the treaty. The American Secretary of 
| State, in his answer to the note of the Spanish Minster, 
to which I have already referred, says, ‘* If the claims of 
Mr. Meade upon Spain were included among those pro- 
vided for by the treaty, it was, in common with all the 
others, to be treated like all the others, and ‘to abide the 
| game issue with the others.’ And in ing of the 
| effect of the acknowledgment of ’s claim, by 
| Spain, he further says, ‘ Nothing can be more clear than 









































of dollars. The first answer which I have to make to | that Spain remains, at this hour, bound to satisfy, to the 





this, is, that, in cases like the claim now before us, in re- 
ference to which Spain has violated the treaty, by failing 
to furnish the ** documents and elucidations” demanded, 


she is not absolved from the obligation to pay. But the | 


general answer is, that the renunciation was made at the 
instance and at the desire of the claimants themselves. 
The claimant before us desired it to be made. A gene- 


ral statement of his claim, unliquidated and unsettled, was | 


filed with the Secretary of State, with that view. It should 
be rerembered that the value of a demand depends as 
much on the ability to pay, and the prospect of obtaining 
it, as on its amount—and often more so. In this very case, 
at the date of the signature of the treaty, the claimant, 
as, indeed, all others who had claims, must have lost 
all hope of receiving it from Spain. The prospect, to 
say the least of it, was by no means flattering. For 
a series of years Spain had been troubled by disturb. 
ances at home and abroad. Her colonies were in revolt, 
a foreign army invading her territory, her finances de- 
ranged, her throne tottering to its basement—the prospect 
of recovery must have been a gloomy one. The certain- 
ty of receiving a small modicum of a just demand, was 
preferable to the great delay and the hazard of losing all. 

Sir, I have something to say in reference to the parti- 
cular provisions of this bill ; and I think, on minute ex- 
amination, they will be found to be highly exceptionable, 
The bill proposes to refer this claim to a new Board, com- 
posed of the Attorney General, and any two Auditors of 





last real, every claim acknowledged by herself to be just, 
| and which she had not the right to transfer to a third 
| party, without the consent of the claimant.” 

; Roe — to remark, in conclusion, that Mr. Meade 
| has, at different times, taken different grounds in rela- 
| tion to this claim. Before the signature of the treaty, he 
| sought the interposition of his Government, he filed his 
claim, in its unsettled and unliquidated state. After he 
had obtained his acknowledgment from Spain, and when 
the treaty was about to be ratified by the United States 
a second time, he insisted that his claim was not embrac- 
ed by the treaty. His counsel urged “that his claim was 
of a nature that the American Government had no right 
to interfere with Spain in its favor at all.” He then in- 
sisted that a separate article should be annexed to the 
treaty, providing for the payment of his claim to the full 
amount schnowlodaial by Spain. The President and 
Senate paid no regard to his memorial, but ratified the 
treaty. Mr. Meade afterwards insisted, before the com- 
missioners, that his claim was embraced by the treaty, 
and that the Spanish liquidation or acknowledgment of it 
was conclusive evidence of its justice. Thus, it appears 
that Mr. Meade has himself, at different times, taken dif- 
ferent views of his own claim. There is nothing in this 
claim that recommends it to peculiar favor. 1 will again 
call the attention of gentlemen to the answer of the Se- 
cretary of State to the Spanish Minister, to show what 
his opinion then was, of the merits of this particular claim, 
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He says, ‘*If the American government could have ad- 
mitted ee between the claims, and that 
any one should have been privileged above the rest, Mr. 
Meade’s claim, if the present argument of his learned 
counsel is sound, would have been the very lowest on the 
list, and the least entitled to favor.” 
I have detained the House longer than I anticipated 
when I rose. [am not in the habit of throwing myselt 
often on its indulgence, and especially in relation to pri- 
vate claims. But this bill involves important principles 
and important consequences—it involves a very large ex- 
.penditure of the public money ; and, differing as I do, 
with a majority of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, in 
Telation to it, it was due to myself, and to the House, 
‘ = I should submit my views. Ihave discharged that 

uty. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR said, that, when this bill had 
been reported, he had barely time to cast his eye curso- 
rily over the report and documents, and had not given 

‘to the subject such an examination as prepared him, at 
this time, to act decidedly upon it. The claim was large 
in amount, and was not witheut its difficulties. There 
was one which struck him, and which had not yet been 
‘stated. When the claim of Mr. Meade first came before 
the Board of Commissioners, that Board decided that 
claims founded upon contracts were not embraced in the 
treaty. Now, said Mr. B. I doubt exceedingly, whether, 
under the language of that treaty, a claim like the pre- 

-sent is included. I will not now discuss the subject at 
large, but will only offer a few suggestions, which I shall 
conclude with a motion that the committee rise. 

The difficulty I feel is this. I have before me the lan- 

e of that article of the treaty under which this claim 
is sought to be brought, and I will read it to the House. 

“Ant. 9. The two high contracting parties, animated 
with the most earnest desire of conciliation, and with the 
object of putting an end to all the differences which have 

between them, and of confirming the good un- 
derstanding which they wish to be ever maintained be- 
tween them, reciprocally renounce all claims for dama- 

- ges or injuries which they, themselves, as well as their 
respective citizens and subjects, may have suffered, until 
the time of signing this Treaty. 

The renunciation of the United States will extend to 
all the injuries mentioned in the Convention of the 11th 
of August, 1802. 

2. To all claims on account of prizes made by French 
privateers, and condemned by French Consuls, within 
‘the territory and jurisdiction of Spain. 

3. To all claims of indemnities on account of the sus- 
pension of the right of deposite at New-Orleans, in the 
year 1802. 

4. To all claims of citizens of the United States upon 
the Government of Spain, arising from the unlawful seiz- 
ures at sea, and in the ports and territories of Spain, or 
the Spanish colonies. 

5. To all claims of citizens of the United States upon 
the Spanish government, statements of which, soliciting 
the interposition of the government of the United States, 
have been presented to the Department of State, or to 
the Minister of the United States in Spain, since the date 
‘of the Convention of 1802, and until the signature of this 
Treaty. 

The renunciation of his Catholic Majesty extends : 

1. To all the injuries mentioned in the Convention of 
the 1ith August, 1802. 

2. To the sums which his Catholic Majesty advanced 
for the return of Captain Pike from the Provincias In- 
ternas. 

3. To all injuries caused by the expedition of Miranda, 
that was fitted eut and equipped ai New-York. 

4. To all claims of Spanish subjects upon the govern- 
ment of the United States, arising from unlawful seizures 
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at sea, or within the ports and territotial jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

Finally, to all claims of subjects of his Catholic Majes. 
ty upon the government of the United States, in which 
the interposition of his Catholic majesty’s government 
has been solicited, before the date of the Treaty, and 
since the date of the Convention of 1802, or which may 
have been made to the Department of Foreign Affairs of 
his Majesty, or to his Minister in the United States. 

And the high contracting parties, respectively, re- 
nounce all claim to indemnities for any of the recent 
events or transactions of their respective commanders or 
officers in the Floricas. 

‘The United States will cause satisfaction to be made 
for the injuries, if any, which, by process of law shall be 
established to have been suffered by the Spanish officers, 
and individual Spanish inhabitants, by the late operations 
of the American army in Florida.” 

My difficulty lies here. As, in the previous parts of 
these recitals mention is made of ‘* damages and injuries” 
which are to be compensated for, and as, in all the sub- 
sequent specifications which precede the clause said to 
include the claim, the reference is to damages and inju- 
ries ; I doubt, when this clause speaks of all claims which 
have been presented to the American Government with- 
in a specified period, whether the meaning is not, all claims 
“*ejusdem generis,” that is, all other claims for damages 
and injuries. This clause being added by way of caution, 
as a clause residuary, intended to cover what might have 
been accidentally omitted, 1 confess } should be clined to 
construe the treaty by the treaty itself, and I doubt greatly 
whether we ought to look out of the treaty to the opin- 
ions of any negotiator of it, or of any of the chief officers 
of the government. In illustration of this position, let 
us suppose that this claim, instead of being between the 
United States’ Government and Mr. Meade, was a matter 
between the Government of the United States and the 
Government of Spain: could we call upon Spain to fulfil 
the treaty in a particular sense of it, on the plea that that 
was the sense, in the opinion of the American negotiator ? 
The mere mention of such a thing is sufficient to show 
that the doctrine is untenable. The Government, no 
doubt, may give what it pleases on the ground of liberali- 
ty and bounty, and all that, but the question now is, Whe- 
ther the government is liable by the terms of this treaty ? 

These, sir, are some of the difficulties which at present 
labor in my mind, and [ am therefore desirous of inves- 
tigating this matter more accurately. If I could be satis- 
fied of the liability of the Government, I woukd vote for 
the claim, were it five millions instead of half a million. 
If it is presented not as a plea of bounty, but as a matter 
of sheer right, then I would look at the bond. [am anx. 
ious to do justice in my decision, as well to the individual 
who now claims, as to those whom I represent, and to 
the country at large ; and, with a view to farther inquiry, 
I now move you that the committee rise. 

The motion prevailed, and the cammittee rose accord. 
ingly. 


Munnar, Fenrvuary 25, 1828, 


FUNERAL OF GENERAL BROWN. 


The following resolutions were received from the Se- 
nate, by Mr. Lownrig, its Secretary : 


**In SenaTE oF THE Unitrep States, 
February 25, 1828, 

“ Resolved, That the Senate have learned, with deep re- 
gret, the death of Major General Jacob Brown, the late 
Commanding General of the Army, and the distinguish- 
ed leader in the glorious battles of Chippewa, Niagara, 
and Erie, in the late war. 

** Resolved, That, if the House of Representatives con- 
cur, the Senate will, in conjunction with the House of 
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Representatives, attend the funeral. of Major General 
Brown, on Wednesday next at twelve o’clock.” 

Mr. HAMILTON, Chairman of the Committee on Mi- 
litary Affairs, said that he rose for the purpose of moving 
the concurrence of the House in the resolutions transmit- 
ted by the Senate ; for he was assured that, whilst those 
who heard him felt the deepest sympathy in the distresses 
of the bereaved family of the late General Brown, and 
the loss which the country at large had sustained, that 
they entertained the most unfading recollection of the val- 
uable services of this distinguished officer, to whom em- 
phatically belonged the distinction during the late war of 
having been the first to deprive the British bayonet of its 
reputed invincibility. The grave of sucha man well de- 
serves the tribute of a nation’s honors, as well as its grief: 
I, therefore, move you, not only that the resolutions be 
concurred in, but that a committee of three be appointed 
on the part of this House to meet such committee as the 
Senate may appoint, to make the necessary arrangements 
for the attendance of both Houses at the funeral of the late 
Major General Brown. 

‘The House unanimously agreed to the motion of Mr. 
Hamitton, and the committee consisted of Messrs. Ha- 
miItton, Van RewssEtaErn, and W arp. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the House proceeded 
to the consideration of the bill making appropriations for 
Internal Improvements. 

Mr. HALL, of N. C. moved to strike out the first sec- 
tion of the bill, 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, rose, and said, he had 
no intention, more than the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, to discuss the question of the power of Internal Im- 
provement. He concurred, however, that the bill ought 
not to pass without notice. The quarters of country 
from which the gentleman from North Carolina and him- 
self came, indulged an extraordinary sensibility to this 
question, and this bill extended toa greater number of 
objects than had been embraced by any bill before. It 
was agreed that discussion, at this time, would be 
unavailing. Principles, stronger than any conviction, 
would obstruct a fair audience at this moment. For one, 
however, he wished it to be known, that he did not de- 
spair. On the contrary, he thought he saw, in the depth 
of the gloom which involved the question, the outbreak 
of the light which was to redeem it; he thought he saw, 




























execution and management ? He did not mean, how- 
ever, tu go into these matters. At some time, they must 
be fmenten the attention of the People, in their proper 
character. For that time, he was willing to wait. When 
annual appropriations should succeed annual appropria- 
tions, to remove sawyers from the Mississippi, or sand 
banks from the Ohio, immediately to be replaced, the 
People would open their eyes to the abuse, and be led, 
in that way, to inquire into the validity of the power. It 
was in this view that, for himself and his State, he was 
willing to forbear discussion. It was in the mirror of 
experience that the frightful enormity of this power was 
to be disclosed. 

It was his fortune to be present at what had been call- 
ed the great discussion of this question, in 1824. Every 
person present, then, must recollect, with him, what 
had occurred. Our forebodings were met, incessantly, 
by the declaration, that only the definite and limited class 
of national objects were claimed. And how has this 
pledge been observed ? How hasit not been violated ? 
He repeated, the violation had been gross, open, wanton, 
shameless ? In this very bill, appropriation had been 
made for two creeks in Ohio. This clause for surveys, 
too? In the bill of 1824, it had been specially inserted 
‘*to designate objects of national importance.” How 
had this pledge, too, been observed? What proportion of 
these surveys had pretension to this character ? Yet, 
we went on making appropriation after appropriation, to 
this object, not for use certainly, unless it were to the 
use of patronage. But this theory, too, Mr. A. said, 
must have an end. When survey had been some time 
longer piled on survey, to no good purpose, the People 
would open their eyes here, too. For this period, also, 
he wes willing to wait; confiding that the best of coun- 
sellors, experience, by instructing us that the exercise 
of this power was inconsistent with the economy and 
purity of the Government, would lead us farther to see 
that it was unwarranted by any just interpretation of its 
authority. 

Mr. MINER addressed the House. The solemn pro- 
tests against the exercise of this power ought to be met. 
If Congress did not possess the power, to exercise it was 
usurpation. Whenever the constitutional objection was 
made, it should be answered. Not only here was the 
power of the General Government denied, to make roads 
and canals, but several State Legislatures had recently 
put forth elaborate arguments, to shew that the power did 
distinctly, the cause of the prevalence of mistake on this | not exist in respect to this and some other subjects. Re- 
subject, in the abstract cast which had been given to the | sistance was spoken of ; a dissolution of the Union broad- 
discussion. The imputation which had been cast on his| ly hintedat. Mr. M. thought at such acrisis, and un- 
own State, and its representation, in this respect, was | der such circumstances, we should not only see our way 
just. But this power, in a practical view, was the most | clear, but we are bound to set forth the principles of con- 
important which had ever been assumed under this Go-| struction which governed us; to state the grounds on 
vernment. The Government, from its nature, was oblig.| which we acted. A letter was just laid on our tables 
ed to be prodigal. It was ata great distance, and other | from the Governor of Georgia, covering resolutions of the 
legislative bodies intervened to intercept reponsibility. | Legislature of that State, ‘‘ on the subject of the powers 
Its proper objects of expense were large, in a great de-| of the General Government for the purpose of encourag- 
gree indefinite, and not easily subjected to accurate cal-| ing domestic manufactures, and effecting a system of in- 
culation. Its very means of raising money, in an indirect | ternal improvement.” Mr. M begged leave to read an 
mode, not challenging the notice of the People, facilitat-| extract: ‘‘ The committee are fully sensible that every 
ed extravagance. There was but one effectual restraint | degree of moderation is due to the question on which they 
—it was in the limitation on the objects to which its ex-| have founded the present serious complaint; but they 
penditures might be applied. It would be prodigal on | owe it to truth and sincerity to say, that it is their decid- 
its appropriate objects, but the number of those was | ed opinion an increase of tariff duties ought to be resist- 
confined. The nractical effect of the power of Internal | ed by all legal and constitutional means, so as to avert thew 
Improvement, was to take away this bridle from its extra- | crying imjustice of such an unconstitutional measure. 
vagance. There was noend to the expenses, on this | They are constrained, too, to say that this State ought to 
single object. Where was the limit, in time or money, | oppose, in every possible shape, the exercise of the pow- 
in reference to the works of Internal Improvement, | er, on the part of the General Government, to encour- 
which this country presented ? If there were alimit, be-| age domestic manufactures, or to promote internal im- 
fore the list had been gone through, the renewal of ex-| provement.” 
penditure must commence from their decay. Where was| (While reading the above extract, Mr. MCDUFFIE cal- 
the limit, too, to the jobs, abuses, and corruption, in the) led to order.] 
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Mr. MINER said, he did not intend to discuss the tariff 
question ; his purpose was to show the serious 0 ition 
made to the course we were pursuing, not only , but 
elsewhere. ‘These protests and ments were spread 
before the People. They were calculated to have an ef- 
fect—he thought an injurious effect. The friends of in- 
ternal improvement owed it to themselves and their cause, 
to put thé matter on its true grounds ; to set forth again, 
and again, whenever the constitutional power should be 
seriously denied, the principles on which they sustained 
it. It was not sufficient to say, ‘we know we are on 
proper ground, and we will advance.” The People were 
entitled to know the reasons for our construction of the 
Constitution that they might compare them with the ar- 
guments of those who denied the right. To justify the 
present argument on a bill which no one doubted would 
pass, Mr. M. thought it fair to advert to the proceedings 
of the Georgia Legislature. It had been his intention to 
read an extract from the message of Governor Giles to the 
Virginia Assembly,* but ifit was unpleasant to any gentle- 
man, he would not do so, but proceed directly to the ar- 

ment. 

My first purpose, said Mr. M. will be to inquire what 
principles should govern us in construing the Constitu- 
tion. And it will be my object to make this impression 
upon the House: that the powers of the General Govern- 
ment are equal to the exigencies of the Union ; that Con- 

ress possesses some discretionary power to promote the 
general welfare ; that the line of demarcation between 
the powers of the State and General Governments is this: 
Affairs entirely local belong to the States : all those which 
have a foreign aspect and a national concern, belong to 
Congress. And the inference which I shall draw from 
these positions is, that a system of internal improvements, 
by roads and canals, to connect the whole Union toge- 
ther, is a national concern, not entirely local, and there- 
fore, within the legitimate power of the General Govern- 
ment. To this contest I come not in the confidence of 
my own power, but I appear before you sustained by the 
strength of strong men, and supported by the wisdom of 
the wise. I know no fairer mode of determining the true 
meaning of the Constitution, in doubtful cases, than to go 
back to the time of its adoption: to inquire how it was 
then understood ; to ascertain what were the evils suffer- 
ed; what was the remedy meant to be applied ; what 
were the sentiments of those who wrote and spoke in fa- 
vor of its adoption. ‘To this contemporaneous exposition 
I confidently appeal. z 

The Constitution grew out of a recommendation of 
commissioners, who met at Annapolis, in 1786. Those 
commissioners recommended that a Convention be held 
at Philadelphia, ‘to devise such further provisions as 
shall appear to them necessary to render the Constitution 
of the Federal Government adequate to the exigencies of 
the Union.” This was the express purpose tor which 
the Convention was called to frame a new system ; and, 
in construing the Constitution, this fundamental principle, 
it seems to me, should be constantly present to our minds. 
Mr. Monrve, in a tract on a Federal Constitution, page 


* Nor8.—L£xtruetl from the Message of Governor Giles. 


“ Executive Department, February 8, 1828. 

SIR : In compliance with the resolutions of the respective Legisla- 
tures of South Carolina and Cos 1 now do myself the honor of lay- 
ing before the Generai'Assembly the proceedings of the Legistatures of 
each of those States, upon the subject of the ‘Tariff, Internal Lmprove- 
ment, and the American Colonization Society.” . 

“ In fact, in the worst state of things, that the oppressed sections of 
country afford abundant means to the loeal authorities to secure to 
themseives, in their intercourse with the world, all the salutary inde- 
pendence of nations, to protect themselves, without the least hazard, 
against physical force from every quarter ; whilst through the same 
means, their wealth and prosperity might be augmented to an amount 
beyond any estimate which has yet been made in the cou‘emplation of 
that view of the subject,” 

Constitutional opposition is pot here spoken of; buta direct dissolu- 
tion of the Union. 
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12, says, “‘let this, therefore, be the characteristic line 
of the division. Internal legislation, or the management 
of those which are entirely local, shall belong 
to the States, and that those which have a foreign aspect, 
and in which they have a national concern to the Confed. 
eracy.” Such were the opinions of a most distinguished 
Virginia statesman. Mr. Jay, one of the wisest and best 
men this nation has ever produced, in an address to the 
People of New York, urging them to adopt the Consti. 
tution, says, ** the Convention concurred in opinion with 
the People, that a National Government competent to 
every national object, was indispensadly necessary.” 
Mr. Madison, in one of the numbers of the Federalist, 
says, **from a comprehensive and fair construction of 
these several modes of expression, is to be deduced the 
authority under which the Government acted. They 
were to form a National Government adequate to the exi- 
gencies of Government and the Union.” 

_ Before I proceed, Mr. Speaker, to quote other authori. 
ties, permit me to ask—Is it not very reasonable to sup- 
pose that some discretionary powers would be vested in 
the General Government ? A Constitution was forming 
for a vast People, and for future ages—was it possible to 
foresee all the exigencies that might arise? Must not 
something be left to patriotic wisdom, to sound and en- 
lightened discretion ? Have not the State Governments 
almost unlimited discretion? And what security have the 
People from the encroachments of the State Legislatures 
that they have not from the encroachments of the Gene- 
ral Government ? It seems to be a common error to look 
on the State Governments as parental, and having a com- 
mon interest with the People, while this is often regard. 
ed as a foreign Government, or one not identified with the 
interests of the People. This does not appear to me to be 
a correct view. ‘The Constitution, in its preamble, has 
set forth the objects for which it wasframed. ‘* To form 
a more perfect urion, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare” —are among those objects and would 
seem to imply the existence of some discretionary power 
to effect them. In the 8th section, art. 1, the powers of 
Congress are declared: “ Congress shall have power”— 
to do what ? To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises ; to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare, of the United 
States.” The preamble to the Constitution had already 
been recited ; the general welfare is there spoken of. 
Here, when we come to a strict enumeration of the pow- 
ers of Congress, the “ general welfare” is again intro- 
duced. These words must have some meaning, or they 
are mere verbiage ; useless, worse thar useless ; and, if 
they have any meaning, it must be either that power is 
given, or an end set forth tobe effected, which, of 
course, Carries the power to effect that end. It would be 
unjust to the great and good men who framed the consti- 
tution, to suppose they used words in any part of 
that instrument without the most careful consideration. 
Writers on public law were familiar to them. General 
powers were given. To explain the meaning of many 
passages in the Constitution, we must have recourse to 
writters on public law. What is the meaning of the ha- 
beas corpus? What are letters of marque and reprisal’ 
What are the rights of trial by jury ? To understand and 
define these we must have recourse to the common law, 
and writters on the law of nations. Now. Sir, I beg leave 
to refer you to Vattel, book 1, chap. 9, where he speaks 
of the duties of Governments, in “ the case of the public 
ways of communication.” He says : ‘ One of the princi 
pal things that ought to employ the attention of the Go- 
vernment, with respect to the welfare of the public in 
general, and of trade, in particular, must then relate to 
the highways, canals, &c. in which nothing ought to be 
neglected to render them safe and commodious.” Again: 
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‘¢ The whole nation ought, doubtless, to contribute to 
such useful undertaking.” Here, then, the public and 
general welfare, is spoken of—almost the exact expres- 
sion made use of in the Constitution—spoken of, too, in 
reference to roads and canals. [Is not the inference, to 
an unprejudiced mind, fair and strung, that this very sub- 
ject, this identical quotation, was in the view of the Con- 
vention when they introduced these words’ But this 
power, we are told, is liable to abuse. What power is 
not? A prevailing error in reasoning is, to show what 
infinite and deplorable injuries may follow the abuse of 
power, and hence to infer that the power, even for saluta- 
ry ends, does not exist. This is the root and ground 
work—the grand pervading error of the school that de- 
nies any discretionary power to the General Government, 
and would narrow the construction of the Constitution as 
rigidly as a penal statute. All delegated power may be 
abused. Yet it is indispensable that power should be de- 
legated. There is no security to Government or People 
—to life, liberty, or property—except by delegating to 
Government ample power for defence and protection. 
Unlimited power over the purse and the sword has been 
vested in the General Government. Every gentleman 
who has carefully looked into the subject must have been 
struck with the course of ment urged by those who 
opposed the adoption of the Constitation. Every possi- 
ble and most flagrant abuse of the power proposed to be 
granted was conjured up and set forth in fearful array, as 
leading to the certain destruction of public liberty and 
the utter prostration of private right. Standing armies 
were to be spread over the land! The last dollar was to be 
forced from the pocket of the farmer! The militia of 
one State were to be sent to the extreme point of the 
Union. These have all proved imaginary evils. What 
motive has Congress to abuse its power? The security 
of the People, it should be repeated and reiterated, de- 
pends upon their own intelligence and virtue—in paying 
an enlightened regard to the elective franchise—in send- 
ing here pure and faithful delegates—in holding their 
Representatives to a strict account for their conduct. 
This is the source of security ; and not in withholding 
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and abused.” Thus am I fortified in the opinions, ad- 
vanced, by those of the pride and ornatnent of Virginia, 
whose caution and prudence no man will question. The 
words ** public happiness’ are used ; they are synony- 
mous with *‘ general welfare ;” and whether these words 
are @ power granted or an end to be effected, does tict 
vary the conelusion. Mr. Hamilion, in the Federalist, 
No. 23, has this paragraph: ‘* The means ought to be 
proportioned to the end. The person from whose agen- 
cy the attainment of any end is expected, ought to pos. 
sess the means by which it is to be attained.” Again, 
Mr. Hamilton says : ‘* The powers are not too extensive 
for the objects of Federal Administration ; or, in other 
words, for the management of our national interests.” In 
the Convention of Massachusetts, which adopted the Fe- 
deral Constitution, there are some sentiments expressed, 
which appear to me worthy of being noticed in this argu- 
ment. 


**Mr. Choate said, that this clause gave power to Con- 


| gress to levy duties, excises, imposts, &c. considering the 


trust delegated to Congress, that they are to ** provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare,” 
&e. If this is to be the object of their delegation, whe- 
ther they shall not be vested with powers to prosecute 
it. And this can be no other than an unlimited power of 
taxation, if that defence requires it. Mr. C. contended 
that it was the power of the People concentrated toa 
point : that, as all power is lodged in them, this power 
[of taxation] ought to be supreme.” 

Mr. Bowdoin, (p. 115.)—*‘ If we consider the objects 
of the power, they are numerous and important ; and, as 
human foresight cannot extend to many of them—and 
all of them are in the womb of futurity—the guantum 
of the power cannot be estimated. Less than the whole, 
as relates to Federal purposes, may, through its insuffici- 
ency, occasion a dissolution of the Union.” 

Again—‘‘In short, the commercial and political hap- 
piness, the liberty and prosperity, the peace, safety, and 
general welfare, both internal and external, of each and 
all the States, depend on’ this power, which, as it must 
be applied to a vast variety of objects, and to cases and 























































































power, for useful ends, because it may be abused. Re-| exigencies beyond the ken of human prescience, must 
publican Governments are founded in the confidence that | be very great, and which cannot be limited without en- 
man is capable of self-government ; that there is a sense | dangering the public safety.” 
of justice—a disposition to do right—a sentiment of pat-| ‘* The public good, in which private is necessarily in- 
riotism and honor in the human breast—that man is tobe | volved, might be hurt by too particular an enumeration.” 
trusted. That jealousy which presumes every man will And this remark is a very satisfactory answer to the 
violate his trust and abuse his power, is a sentiment of | objection (in the Georgia report) that a distinct proposi- 
despotism, on which the legitimates of Europe justify tion was made in the National Convention, to provide for 
their restraining the People from self-government with a | the creation of ‘‘a Secretary of Domestic Affairs, whose 
hand of iron. These sentiments are sustained by those duty it should be to attend, among other things, to the 
of the wisest and best men. Ina report to the old Con-| opening of roads and navigation, and facilitating com 
tinental Congress, 1782, by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, | munication through the United States.” kc. It was not 
al Mr. Fitzsimmons, those sound, general principles, are | thought necessary. The important subject was already 
set forth,which are as strictly app!icable to the present as | provided for in the general powers of the Government, 
to the former Government.—* The truth is, the security | and it was thought the public good ‘* might be hurt by 
intended to the general liberty, in the Confederation, too particular an enumeration.” 
consists in frequent election, and in the rotation of the| Mr. Bowdoin again, (p. 162.) speaking of the Confe- 
Members of Congress, by which there is a constant and | deration: ‘* The People, feeling the inconvenience of a 
an effectual check uponthem. Thisisthe security which | system of Government, that, instead of relieving, in- 
the People in every State enjoy against the usurpations | ereases their perplexities; instead of regulating trade 
of their internal Governments, and it is the true source of | upon proper principles; instead of improving the natu- 
security in a Representative Republic. The Government, | ral advantages of our own country, and opening new 
80 constituted, ought to have the means necessary to an- | sources of wealth—our lands have sunk in their value— 
swer the end of its institution. By weakening its hands | our trade has languished—our trade has been daily re- 
too much, it may be rendered incapable of providing for | ducing, and our resources are almost annihilated.” 
the interior harmony, or the exterior defence of the State” | Here the positions I have laid down seem fully sustain- 
Again, ‘* There is a happy mean between too much | ed. These considerations are urged at the moment the 
confilence and excessive jealousy, in which the health Convention is to adopt or reject the Constitution, and are 
and prosperity of a State consist.” | urged as motives for its adoption. Mr. Bowdom seems 
Mr. Madison, in the Federalist, page 252, says: ‘In | to have had in contemplation a system of Internal Im- 
every political institution, a power to advance the public | provement. He speaks of ‘‘ improving the natural ad. 





happiness involves a ciscretion which may be misapplied | vantages of our country”—*‘ opening new sources of 
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wealth”—as things which the weak Confederation had 
not done, and could not do, and presses for the adoption 
of the Constitution, that these desirable objects may be 
effected. Sir, this is almost demonstration, that a system 
of Internal Improvement was then contemplated, and 
was considered one of the ends to be accomplished by 
the new Government. It is proper here to remark, that 
Massachusetts proposed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, that it is explicitly declared, that all powers, not 
expressly delegated by the aforesaid Constitution, are 
reserved to the several States, to be by them exercised.” 
This proposed amendment was not adopted. . 

T am happy to be able to fortify myself in these con- 
clusions, that there is some discretionary power in this 
Government to promote the “‘ general welfare,” by the 
authority of an eminent Southern writer. In an address 
to the freemen of South Carolina, earnestly and eloquent- 
ly pleading for the adoption of the Constitution, is this 
sentence—the address is ascribed to Dr. Ramsay—‘** You 
will observe, that their future power is confined ‘ to pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States.’ If they apply money to any other pur- 
poses, they exceed their powers. The People of the 
United States, who pay, are to be the judges how far 
their money is properly applied. It would be tedious to 
go over all the powers of Congress; but it would be easy 
to show, that they all may be referred to this single prin- 
ciple, ‘ that the general concerns of the Union ought to 
be managed by the General Government.’ What is this 
but to say—‘ the general welfare and common defence 
are entrusted tu you, as ends to be accomplished ; the 
power of collecting money, and of raising armies, is given 
without limit, for these purposes. It is impossible to 
point out all the objects to which your power may be ex- 
tended. They must necessarily be left, in some degree, 

eneral and undefined. But this general principle is to 

e your guide in exercising this discretion : whatever is 


entirely local, belongs to the States ; whatever is foreign, 
or general in its aspect and tendency, belongs to Con- 
gress.” 

Having, as I conceive, clearly established the just prin- 
ciple of construction, the question presents itself: Isa 
system of internal improvements matter of general con- 


cern? Is it a proper object of national regard? It may 
be observed, that objects are frequently national in their 
aspect, although local in position; light-houses are ad- 
mitted to be matter of general interest, although erected 
within the limits of particular States, and occupying a 
confined space. It may be the same witl\ roads and ca- 
nals. A canal might be of great national concernment, 
though wholly located in one State. Such might bea 
canal through New Jersey, a necessary link in a great 
chain of canals, to perfect an inland navigation from 
South to North. In peace or war, for commerce and de- 
fence, the means of rapid transportation are indispensa- 
ble. The power of regulating, exclusively, external 
and internal commerce, would seem to carry with it the 
means of facilitating the transportation of foreign and do- 
mestic produce, which is the very life of commerce. All 
commercial nations have considered the power impor- 
tant to commerce, and have exercised it. Vattel, in 
treating of commerce, bewok 2d, ch. 2, says: ** Every 
nation ought, therefore, not only to countenance trade, 
as far as it reasonably can, but even to protect and favor 
it. The care of the public roads—the safety of travel- 
lers—the establishment of posts,” &c. “ all contribute to 
this end.” What gave life to the commerce of Holland, 
in the days of her glory ? What has more contributed 
to advance the commerce of Great Britain than canals? 
The right to make internal improvements, would, there- 
fore, seem naturally to flow from the duty of regulating 
external and internal commerce. But the duty of the 
common defence, the power of making war, carries with 


it, by irresistible necessity, the power of facilitating the 
means of transportation and rapid movements. In war, 
celerity of movement is as much power as number or 
arms. Napoleen gained his battles, and Frederick the 
Great, before him, by the rapid concentration of force 
ro a particular point. All nations, Sea the power 
of war, have exercised the right to make military roads, 
The Romans had their Appian and Flamminian ways, to 
send forth her legions rapidly to the seat of hostilities. 
The military road through Scotland, the road of Napo. 
leon over the Alps, must be familiar to the recollection 
of every gentleman who hears me. And can it be con- 
ceived, sir, that this Government had the pewer to add 
an Empire to the Republic, and that it has not the right 
to make a road to that Empire ? That we have no au. 
thority to open a way to send troops thither for its ce. 
fence? Such a conclusion would strike an unprejudiced 
mind as extraordinary indeed! During the late war, it 
is well known, that the carriage of cannon and provi. 
sions frequently cost three times their value, owing to 
the defective modes of conveyance, by the time they ar- 
rived at the point of destination. The loss of lives, pri- 
vate property, and public treasure, arising from delay, 
which a proper system of roads and canals might have 
obviated, is beyond the reach of calculation. [ have 
spoken of a canal through New Jersey as public in its 
aspect, although local, or within the limits of a State, in 
position. The Delaware and Chesapeake Canal seems 
also clearly to be of public concern. The country, 
through which it actually passes, is less interested in the 
work than Pennsylvania, and the country South. Sup- 
pose Delaware should have chosen not to consent that 
the canal should be made—suppose the opinion existed 
that her citizens would be more benefitted by the trans. 
portation of produce and passengers, across the penin. 
sula, in wagons and stages—is the doctrine maintained, 
that the great public interest must forever give way and 
be retarded by considerations so sectional, and of inte- 
rests sc limited ? Will it be said, ** Delaware would not 
refuse ?” I agree to the position. Delaware is govern- 
ed by liberal and just principles now, and would not re- 
fuse. But in considering the power intended to be vest. 
ed in the General Government, we cannot shut our eyes 
to what had been the conduct of States under the Con- 
federation. Their selfishness and misconduct were too 
gross, and too sensibly felt by the whole People, to per- 
mit them to leave individual States power to thwart the 
General Government, or arrest its course, when the ge- 
neral interest demanded that an object should be accom- 
plished. It is almost impussible to speak plainly of the 
ill conduct of the States, without seeming to be disre- 
spectful, which f would nut be guilty of. 

The old articles of Confederation did not carry us 
through the war—the war carried through the Confede- 
ration. After external pressure ceased, all obligations to 
obey the requisitions of Congress seemed also to cease. 
Jealousy, selfishness, distrust, appear to have been almost 
universal. The States were like a high mettled team of 
ill-broken horses. When one sprang forward, the rest 
flew back—no two pulled together. The public credi- 
tors were not only left without the principal sum due them, 
but even the interest was unprovided for. Public confi. 
dence and public credit had sunk to the grave—dead and 
buried. We had become a by-word and a reproach 
among ourselves and abroad. One State had one set of 
commercial regulations, another a different ; a third, a 
code of commercial law for herself. An eminent public 
writer of the day remarked, ** we may, indeed, with pro- 
priety, be said to have reached almost the last stage of 
national humiliation.” ‘The patriot was dismayed—the 
best hearts, whose fortitude had never been shaken dur: 
ing the darkest days of the conflict, began to despair. 
It is painful to advert, even at this distant day, to that 
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state of things; but it is necessary to my argument to 
show that every motive existed then to clothe the Gene- 
ral Government with all power necessary for the general 
good, leaving nothing of a common or general concern 
to the jealousy, self-interest, or local prejudice of the 
States. It may, also, be salutary to recall those events, 
occasionally : for it may serve to moderate jealousies 
when they arise—to restrain passion, and induce modera- 
tion, by seeing to what a fearful crisis the cherishing lo- 
cal and sectional interests had, at that day, reduced 
States, patriotic as any that now exist, but misconceiving 
their true course of interest and duty, Perhaps nothing 
can give a more clear idea of the impression made by the 
almost fatal course pursued by some of the States, at 
that time, than by a quotation from the writings of an 
eminent patriot and statesman—from Virginia, too, sir, 
and first in the ranks of the great men of that State, al- 
ways distinguished for sable spirits—foremost in the 
cause of liberty in the cabinet or field. In a book en- 
titled ** Tracts on the American Constitution,” is a pa- 
per, ascribed, by the pen of Mr. Jefferson, as I under- 
stend, to Mr. Monroe. Bear with me while I read you 
an extract: 

* Two species of remedy only present themselves to 
my mind ; and these contemplate either a complete an- 
nihilation of the State Governments, or a partial one, or 
considerable reduction of their powers. A complete an- 
nihilation, and an organization of a General Government 
over the whole, would unquestionably remove all the ob- 
jections which have been stated above, and apply to it 
as a Federal Government ; and I will be free to own, 
that, if it were in reality a practicable thing, there is no 
object which my mind ever contemplated the attainment 
of which would give it such high gratification. To col- 
lect the citizens of America, who have fought and bled 
together, by whose joint and common efforts, they have 
been raised to the comparatively happy and exalted 
theatre on which they now stand ; to lay aside all those 
jarring interests, or discordant principles, which State 
Legislatures, if they do not create, certainly foment and 
increase ; arrange them under one Government, and make 
them one People, is an idea not only elevated and sub- 
lime, but equally benevolent and humane.” Again,Mr. Mon- 
roe says: ** I should concider the abolition of the State 
Legislatures, as a most fortunate event for America.” 

A moment's reflection will show, that the errors of 
passion, prejudice, or selfishness, on the part of the State | 
Governments, must have been excessive, beyond endu- 
tance or apology, to force such sentiments from a lead- 
ing Virginia statesman. We never have gone to that 
length in Pennsylvania. We would preserve the State 
Governments, sustain them in their legitimate authority, 
as the best safeguards of liberty, as organized and vigi- 
lant sentinels of the People’s rights ; still thinking that | 
they may learn a lesson of moderation, from the histori- 
cal recollections of the past. 

But we have wandered from the Chesapeake and De- | 
laware Canal. This work is necessary for the public in- | 
terest. This point admits, I presume, of no question. 
Shall I be told ** Delaware might not only be willing it 
should be made, but choose to make it ?” I ask, in re- 
ply, would she consent to enter on a work of such ex- 
pense and magnitude, without knowing that Maryland 
would make a canal of corresponding dimensions, to ex- 
tend the communication to the Chesapeake ? Would 
she hazard so much, without some agreement on the 
part of Maryland, as to the rate of tolis with which her 
Citizens might be burthened? The answer is too natu- 
ral not to be prompt—she certainly would not. It would 
be the height of imprudence to do so. But States have 
no right to make any agreement together. Such is not 
my dictum, it is the language of the Constitution. In 
art. 1, sec. 10, it is written: **No State shall, without 
Vou. 1Y.—102 
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the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops or ships of war in time ef peace, enter inte any 
agreement or compact with another State,” &c. I con- 
fess to you Mr. Speaker, this would seem to me to set- 
tle the question. A general system of internal improve- 
ments, for National objects, could not be expected from 
the States, from the diversity of local interests; and 
would be impossible, without some agreement among 
them, which they have no power to make. In looking 
over the Journal of one of the earliest sessions of Con- 
gress, among the memorials was one, asking of Congress 
power to make an agreement in respect to the location 
of a canal. This view of the subject is greatly strength- 
ened by the consideration, that a aero gin. of roads 
and canals must cost an immense sum of money. In- 
tended for the benefit of the nation, who but the nation 
ought to incur the expense ? To this General Govern- 
ment have the People assigned the rich and productive 
sources of revenue. All imposts go into the National 
Treasury, and the power of internal taxation is without 
limits, excepting as it is limited by a sound and wise dis- 
cretion. Who possesses the rich fund of wealth exist- 
ing in the public lands? All this belongs to the National 
Government, The conclusion would seem obvious and 
irresistible, that great public works, for National purpo- 
ses, should be accomplished by the power that holds the 
National purse. Why should Delaware make a canal for 
Pennsylvania? Why should that portion of Pennsylva- 
nia on the Susquehannah and the West, be dependent 
on Maryland for leave to carry their produce, which has 
descended the river, to their own emporium of com- 
merce? Why should New York, and Pennsylvania, and 
all East and South, be, of necessity, dependent on New 
Jersey, for an interior communication between the Dela- 
ware and Hudson—tributaries forever—liable to onerous 
tolls—subject to have their trade interrupted at the plea- 
sure of a government in which they are not represented? 
And why should the General Government be necessarily 
dependent upon the will of any State, for the right to 
pass with troops or munitions of war, while to pass might 
be necessary, and delay ruinous? In high party times, 
that spirit may exist which has existed. The general 
welfare ought not to depend on the whim, caprice, inte- 
rest, or party feelings, of any State or party. No one 
has more confidence in the justice and patriotism of New 
Jersey, than I have. I speak generally, and only refer 
to that State from her local position. 1 deduce, there- 
fore, the power of making roads and canals for National 
purposes, from those of regulating commerce, making 
war, and possession, on the part of the National Govern- 
ment, of the rich sources of revenue necessary to their 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I have made out a strong case. 
But there is one more very important proposition.which I 
wish to establish. It is this : that, to ensure the adoption 
of a grand system of Internal Improvement, was one of 
the leading motives and objects of forming the Constitu- 
tion, and especially of Virginia in adopting it. ! am aware 
that this is taking bold ground. If able to make it good, 
1 shall not have addressed you in vain. Asa prelimina- 
ry to the strong and direct points of authority on which 
I rely, permit me to quote from the Federalist two ex- 
tracts, going to show the view that was then entertained 
of the objects of State expenditure, and of National ex- 
penditure. I quote from No. 34. ‘To form a more 
precise judgment of the true merits of the question, it 
will be well to advert to the proportion between the ob- 
jects that will require a Federal provision in respect to 
revenue, and those which will require a State provision. 
We shall discover that the former are altogether unlimit- 
ed, and that the latter are circumscribed with in very mod- 
erate bounds. In pursuing this inquiry, we must bear in 
mind that wé are n-_t to confine our views to the present 
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period, but look forward to remote futurity. Constitu- 
tions of civil government are not to be framed upon a cal- 
culation of existing exigencies, but upon a combination of 
them, with the guobitie-esiguenias of ages, according to 
the natural and tried course of human affairs.” On anoth- 
er page of the same number, the writer says, ‘It is true 
that several of the States separately are encumbered with 
considerable debts, which are an excrescence of the late 
war. But these cannot happen again, if the proposed 
7 be adopted; and when these debts are discharged, 
the only call for revenue, of any consequence, which the 
State Governments will continue to experience, will be 
for a mere support of their respective civil lists ; to which, 
if we add all contingencies, the total amount in every 
State ought not to exceed two hundred thousand 
pounds.” Less than « million of dollars, to supply all 
the demands of all the States! The only call for reve- 
nue, of any consequence, will be merely to support the 
eivil list! Can it be for a moment imagined, then, that 
the States were expected to make roads and canals to con- 
nect this vast empire in the bonds of amity and indissolu- 
ble union, by the ties of mutual intercourse, friendship, 
and interest?) To suppose it, with such a revenue, would 
be absurd. Nor is ita satisfactory answer, I apprehend, 
to say that States have accomplished vast works, and 
have large revenues. It is humiliating to our pride that 
the wisest and most prescient see so little inte futurity. 
Our growth and prosperity under this Constitution have 
far outrun the anticipations of the most sanguine, and 
more than realized the hopes of the most ardent patriot. 
God preserve it ! and give us a just sense of its excel- 
lence, that we may carefully guard it from a rash exten- 
sion of Federal power on one side, and from the jealousy 
of local and selfish interest, on the other! It must be 
apparent, then, if a system of internal improvements was 
contemplated at that time, that the General, and not the 
State Governments,was expected to accomplish the work. 
I proceed to establish my proposition. The opinions of 
Mr. Madison have already been quoted : I turn to them 
again, as I always do, with instruction and pleasure. 
** Let it be remembered, (says Mr. M., Fed. No. 14,) in 
the third place, that the intercourse throughout the 
Union will be daily facilitated by new improvements ; 
roads will be every where shortened, and kept in better 
order ; accommodations for travellers will be multiplied 
and meliorated ; an interior navigation, on our Eastern 
side, will be opened throughout, or nearly throughout, 
the whole extent of the Thirteen States. The commu- 
nication between the Western and Atlantic Districts, and 
between the different parts of each, will be rendered 
more easy by those numerous canals with which the be- 
neficence of nature has intersected our country, and 
which art finds it so little difficult to connect and com- 
plete.”. A comprehensive system of roads and canals 
was then in contemplation. It is urged upon the Peo- 
ple that they should adopt the Constitution, that this 
system may be carried into effect. Fifteen thousand 
pounds is supposed to be the average of necessary reven- 
ue for each State. Can any one for a moment doubt but 
that it was expected and intended that the General Gov- 
ernment shoukl make these roads and canals? Why 
press the accomplishment of these works, as a reason for 
adopting the Constitution, unless the powers proposed 
to be vested in the General Government were supposed 
adequate for their accomplishment ? ‘The conclusion is 
irresistible. But I have other powefful authorities to the 
same point. Gov. Randolph, in a letter on the Federal 
Constitution, addressed to the Speaker of the House of 
Delegates of Virginia, speaks thus: ** For who can con- 
ceive that thirteen Legislatures, viewing commerce un- 
der different relations, and fancying themselves dis- 
charged from every obligation to concede the smallest of 
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their commercial advantages for the good of the whole, 
will be brought in a concert of action, in defiance of eve- 
ry prejadice > Nor is thisall: Let the great improve- 
ments be recounted which have enriched and illustrated 
Europe : let it be noted how few there are which will be 
absolutely denied to the United States, comprehending 
within their boundaries the choicest blessings of climate, 
soil, and navigable waters! Then let the most sanguine 
patriot banish, ifhe can, the mortifying belief, that all 
these must sleep until they shall be roused by the re- 
sources of a National Government.” The great improve- 
ments which have enriched and illustrated Europe, are 
here distinctly held out as motives to induce Virginia to 
adopt the Constitution. What relation have these re- 
marks to the subject, unless the new national Govern- 
ment was supposed to have power, under the proposed 
Constitution, to effect such improvements,and was expect- 
ed to exercise the power ? Mises Sik 

In an address to the Convention of Virginia, by an able 
writer, is an appeal still more strong and conclusive. All 
eyes were turned to that ancient Commonwealth, Her 
powertul and just influence among her sister States, was 
known and acknowledged. It Virginia rejected the Con- 
stitation, the Federal cause was hopeless. The most 
powerful and persuasive arguments were, therefore, ad- 
dressed téger Convention, to incline to the ratification of 
the Constitution. Itwill be readily granted that those con- 
siderations alone would be urged, which, at the time, were 
deemed cogent and operative,to induce the wished result. 
After various other arguments, the writer proceeds thus : 
‘*The various parts of the North American Continent 
are formed by nature for the most intimate union. The 
facilities of our navigation render the communication be- 
tween Georgia and New Hampshire infinitely more ex- 
peditious and practicable than between those of Provence 
and Picardy, in France ; Cornwall and Caithness, | in 
Great Britain ; or Galicia and Catalonia, in Spain. The 
canals proposed at South Quay, Susquehannah, and Dels- 
ware, will open a communication from the Carolinas to 
the West counties of Pennsylvania and New York. The 
improvements of the Potomac will give a passage from 
those Southern States to the Western parts of Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and even the lakes. ‘The canals 
of Delaware and Chesapeake will open the communica- 
tion from South Carolina to New Jersey, Delaware, the 
most populous parts ef Pennsylvania, and the middle 
counties of New York. ‘These important works might be 
effected by two hundred thousand guineas ; and America 
would thereby be converted into a cluster of large an! 
fertile islands, easily communicating with each other, 
without exposure, and in many instances, without the un- 
certainty or dangers of the sea. The voice of nature, 
therefore, directs us to be affectionate associates 10 
peace, and firm supporters in war. As we cannot mistake 
her injunctions, to disobey them would be criminal 
Am. Museum, v. 3, p. 429. Here, then, is a broad, 
{ may say, a magnificent system of Internal Improve- 
ment, by canals, not only set forth as in contempl- 
tion, but Virginia is invoked to adopt the Constitution ; 
to impart large portions of her sovereignty to the Gener- 
al Government ; to yield to it paramount and unlimited 
power of taxation ; to give up the exclusive right of rev- 
enue derived'from imposts—the richest, the most produc- 
tive in all commercial States ; for the express purpose ot 
effecting this great object. ‘This grand system being '" 
contemplation, suppose, for the sake of argument, it was 
understood, at the time, that the General Government 
would have no authority, under the new Constitution, to 
carry it into effect, but that right and power, were reserv- 
ed to the States, and, consequently, the obligation to el- 
fect the work devolved on them—how, in this view of 
the subject, would the argument of Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
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origin to the exercise of this power, during the Adminis- 
tration of Jefferson. 

This same power has been manifested in those truly 
national works, the Chesapeake and Delaware, and the 
Dismal Swamp Canals, which open a line of interior com- 
munication between the Northern and the Southern sec- 
tions of the Union, of great value to the operations of 
commerce in time of peace, and indispensable to those 
anne in time of war. I think it will be found, sir, 
if gentlemen will search our statute books, that, under al- 
most every Administration of this Government, works of 
Internal Improvement have received the aid of the Na- 
tional Treasury, and of course, the successive sanctions 
of the eminent statesmen who have filled the Presidential 
Chair. General Washington was a devoted friend to the 
system, and viewed it as one of the strongest bonds of 
union. His capacivus mind, as early as 1784, contempla- 
ted the union of the waters of the Chesapeake and Al- 
bemarle Sound ; and the Dismal Swamp Canal may boast 
of him as its projector. 

Besides the ** Act to regulate the laying out and ma- 
king of roads from Cumberland, in the state of Mary- 
land, to the State of Ohio,” there were several other acts 
passed during the administration of Mr. Jefferson, for the 
construction of reads. Under the Presidency of Mr. Ma- 
dison,* several acts of Congress passed, and of course re- 
received his sanction, directing their construction in the 
new States. Among others, I cite the acts of the 12th 
December, 1811, authorizing a road to ** be opened and 
made (under the direction of the President of tne United 
States,””) from the foot of the rapids of the Miami, &e. in 
the State of Ohio; of the 8th January, 1812, enacting 
that ‘*the President shall cause to be opened” a road in 
the same State. 1 have found other acts during his ad- 
ministration, for constructing roads in the States of Illi- 
nois and Tennessee. Under the subsequent administra} 
tions, acts of this kind have been numerous, and hundreds 
of thousands have been appropriated to internal improve- 
menis. If, then, the question could be settled by prece- 
dents, and the authority of statesmen, eminent for integ- 
rity and talent, and having peculiar opportunities of know- 
ing what powers were intended to be conferred by the 
Constitution, being themselves participators in the events 
which led to the formation of that Constitution, and par- 
taking, also, in the deliberations of the convention which 
formed it ; it would seem to have been fully and conclu- 
sively settled. But, sir, I do not fortify the construction 
with precedents alone ; I will cheerfully enter into the 
open field of argument, and throw off the mantle of au- 
thority and usage ; if it cannot be supported by the just 
interpretation of the Constitution itself, I will abandon it. 

It will be admitted, that, if this power be necessary 
and proper for the full execution of any of the granted 
Coo or necessarily incidental to either of them, it may 

e fairly and legitimately exercised. When the Consti- 








Madison, Governor Randolph, and the writer last quoted, 
apply ? How would they sound? Let us see: * Gen- 
tlemen of the Virginia Couvention : Here is a great work 
to be accomplished : it can only be done by a perfect un- 
derstanding and equitable agreement among all the 
States interested : therefore, please to adopt the Consti- 
ution, which takes away from the States the right 
to make any agreement whatever with each other.” 
Again: “This work is confided to you, exclusively : it 
will cost you, at the least possible estimate, a vast sum : 
therefore, all the money you will need will be to pay 
your civil list: your demands will be circumscribed 
within very moderate bounds: you have this heavy 
and important work to perform yourselves: therefore, 
give up all your chief sources of revenue to the National 
Government!” Can a doubt exist, what were the senti- 
ments of Virginia statesmen, of that day, upon the sub- 
ject? I think Ihave made the point clear, that Vir- 
ginia adopted the Constitution, having expressly and dis- 
tinctly in view, asa leading motive, a system of internal 
improvements by roads and canals, te be effected by the 
National Government. Among the works proposed, are 
some of those, which, under the happy auspices of the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, before me, [Mr. Mzr- 
cer] we are now endeavoring to effect. 1 hope, sir, he 
may live to see them accomplished, and enjoy the reward 
of his valuable and unceasing labors. 1 felt, sir, in rising, 
that I was tresspassing on the patience of the House, and 
fear that I have done myself little justice, and made 
myself illy understood. It was not my design to discuss 
the expediency of internal improvement. But] thought 
that there were some general principles of construction, 
applicable to this, and some other controverted points, 
which ought, at this session, to be brought into the view 
of the House, and the public. Some points of the Consti- 
tutional argument, which have been fully considered 
heretofore, I have purposely, but slightly adverted to. I 
add no more. 

Mr. BRYAN rose, and said, he thought the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had construed the Consti- 
tution too broadly, in contending that Congress could pro- 
mote the general welfare by any act of legislation which 
might be deemed conducive to this end. I read it (said 
Mr. B.] very differently, as I think, Mr, Speaker. Lsup- 
pose that these expressions were intended to be a limita- 
tion upon the power of appropriation by Congress ; were 
intended to designate the objects for which taxes should 
be imposed, and to which their proceeds should be ap- 
plied. {Here Mr. Mixer explained.) ‘The Constitution 
declares, that ‘‘Congress shall have the power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare.” In the editions of the Constitution laid on our 
tables, there is a semicolon after the word ‘‘excises;” 
but, in the original roll in the Department of State, which 
1 have examined, it isa comma, which restores the origin- 
al reading of that important instrument. The true, as well 
as the grammatical construction of the sentence, then, is, 
that the power of imposing taxes is to be exercised for the 
purpose ef paying the debts and providing for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare. ‘The power of appro- 
priation, thus limited and modified, may, in my opinion, 
sit, be exercised so beneficially for the great purposes of 
the Union of these States, and in strengthening that union 
itself, by increasing its value to each of its members, that 
it would be matter of regret if it should be disclaimed, un- 
less for most imperious reasons. No American can regard 
without feelings of pride and gratulation, the monuments 
of utility and greatness, to which its exercise has already 
fiven birth, ft is well known that the Cumberland Road 
uniting the Atlantic and Western States, by an easy com- 
munication, and which may vie in magnificence and utili- 
ty with many of the proudest works of antiquity, owes its 































































*“ Among the means of advancing the public interest, the occasion 
is @ proper one for recalling the attention of Congress to the great im- 
portance of establishing throughout our country the roads and canals 
which can be best executed, under the national authority. No objects 
within the circle of political economy 80 richly re = the expense be- 
stowed on them ; there are none, the utility of which is more univer- 
sally ascertained and acknowledged ; none that do more honor to the 
Governments whose wise and enlarged patriotism duly appreciates 
them. Nor is there any country which presents a field, where nature 
invites more the art of man, to complete her own work fur his accom- 
modation and benefit. ‘These considerations are strengthened, more- 
over, by the political effect of these facilities for intercommunication, 
in bringing and binding more closely together the various parts of our 
extended Confederacy. Whilst the States, individually, with a landa- 
ble enterprise and emulauon, avail themselves of their local advanta- 
ges, by new roads, by navi bie canals, and by improving the streams 
susceptible of navigation, the General Government is the more urged 
to similar undertakings, requiring a national jurisdiction, and na- 
tional means, by the prospect of thus systematically completing se 
inestimable a work. Raa it isa happy reflection, thatany defect of 
eonstitutional authority, which may be encountered, can be sup- 
plied ia a mode which the Constitation itself has previdently pointed 
out.” 
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tution gives a power, the grant is absolute and plenary, 
and should be liberally construed to fulfil the intention. 
When a power is prohibited, the same rule should be 
adopted. 

We find, sir, a grantto Congress of plena ower of 
taxation. ‘The sation! fund Uae toch the People 
of the Union, by taxes, operating upon them individual- 
ly, and not by requisitions, as under the Confederation. 
The ap lication of the furid to be thus derived, certainly 
demanded, ina high degree, the consideration of the 
authors of the Constitution, and we cannot suppose them 
to have been improvident in a matter in which they were | 
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an ap jation for their exercis# ; and others are not 
exercised at all, in time of peace. 

Iam very far from ark that Congress have « 
discretionary power to legislate for the general welfare. 
The simple appropriation of money may, as I contend, be 
made for objects conducive to the general are ; pro- 
vided they are in accordance with, and subservient to, 
the powers expressly granted, although these objects are 
not specified in the Constitution. I think, sir, this con- 
struction derives much weight from the fact, that not one 
of the specially enumerated powers can be exercised 
merely by an appropriation of money ; and also, that, by 


all so deeply concerned. this construction, every clause of the sentence under con- 
All the productive sources of revenue were given to | sideration is made to have a sensible meaning. 
the General Government ; and that revenue was tobe ap-| Congress cannot borrow money—regulate commerce— 
plied to pay the debts ; but it could not have been sup- | establish an uniform rule of naturalization—coin money, 
posed that the nation -would always bein debt: If the | and regulate its value—punish counterfeiting, declare 
last war had not occurred, we should have hada very | war, &c. by the exercise of the right of appropriation. 
pe surplus of revenue ; and we find Mr. Jefferson, in | These powers are all ofa higher grade, to which the 
1808, anticipating this state of things, and calling the at- | power of appropriation may, or may not, be necessary 
tention of Congress to it, in these remarkable words : | and useful ; it is merely subsidiary when employed. This 
“*The probable accumulation of the sufplusses of reve- | power of appropriating money, considered as distinct 


nue, beyond what can be applied to the payment of the | from other powers, is by no means a novelty in the his. 


| 


public debt, whenever the freedom and safety of ous | 


tory of limited Governments. By thé British Constitution, 


commerce shall be restored, merits the cor,sideration of | although the King alone can declare war, yet the Parlia- 
Congress. Shall it lie unproductive in the public vaults ?) ment have the sole power of granting supplies for the 
Shall the revenue be reduced? Or shall it not rather | ee ofthe war. By our Constitution, Congress can 
be appropriated to the improvement of roads, canals, ri-| declare war ; yet all bills for raising revenue (without 
vers, education, and other great foundations of prosperi- | which it cannot be supported) must originate in the House 
ty and union, under the powers which Congress may al- | of Representatives. The President and Senate may make 
ready possess, or such amendments of the Constitution as | a treaty, but the concurrence of the House of Represen- 


may be approved by the States? While uncertain of the | 
course of things, the time may be advantageously employ- | 
ed in obtaining the powers necessary for a system of im-| 
provement, should that be thought best.” What powers | 
over these subjects Congress already possessed, in his | 
opinion, may be inferred from the acts passed and ap-| 
proved by him during his administration ; some of which | 
I have cited. Under the operation of our present finan- | 
cial system, the public debt must be extinguished in the | 
course of a few years, and the surplusses of revenue will | 
be very great. If the duties on imports were reduced to | 
the lowest grade, say five per cent. the revenue would 

still be far more than adequate to the ordinary expen- 

ses of Government ; as this diminution would be com. 

pensated by the immensely increased importations. This | 
reduction would also effect the annihilation of our manu- | 
facturing institutions, which, though too much pampered, 
I should not wish to destroy, These surplusses, after 
the payment of ** the debts,” the Constitution directs to 
be applied to ** provide for the eommon defence and gen- 
eral welfare.” 

It would not be disputed that many of the internal im- | 
provements which have received pecuniary aid from Con- | 
gress, most essentially contribute to the common defence 
and general welfare, and are ** great foundations of pros- 
perity and union.” Some of them, as the Louisville can- 
al around the falls of the Ohio, in the State of Kentucky, 
aré more beneficial to other States, than to the State in 
which they happen tobe located. This canal is most ex-.| 
tensively beneficial tothe States above and below the 
falls. The general welfare is more promoted by it than | 
the particular advantage of Kentucky. It might be con- 
tended, with as much propriety, that each State should 
support the light-houses on its coast, designed for general | 
benefit, as that any one State should bear the whole | 
burthen anc expense of works of this character. | 

It may well be contended that the common defence | 
and general welfare are to be promoted only .by the ex- 
ercise of the powers afterwards specifically granted, or | 
specially defined. 

But these powers cannot be exercised merely by an | 
appropriation of money ; some do not even require such 


| is by no means new in our political history. 


tatives nay be necessary to carry it into execution if an 
appropriation be necessary. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the power of appropria- 
tion is not to be considered as altogether merged or ab- 
sorbed by the specially defined powers , and perhaps it 
may be a salutary inquiry for the House of Represents- 
tives sometimes to make, when an appropriation is asked 
for a treaty, whether such an appropriation would pro- 
mote the common defence and general welfare. 

Ishould be glad, sir, ifany gentleman would specify 
under which of the specially defined powers the donation 
of $200,000 to General Lafayette was made ; under which 
of them was the bounty of $50,000 given to the suffering 
citizens of Caraccas, when that city was destroyed by an 
earthquake ; or from which of them has been derived the 
authority of Congress to remit many millions to the pur- 
chasers of public lands, on acceéunt of the distressful 
changes of the times. It is easy to perceive, sir, tha’, if 
the Government bad not this power, it would not only 


| be incompetent to obey some of the most imperious calls 
| of gratitude and humanity, but even many of those of jus- 


tice. Sir, the idea ofa common fund for common objects 
When Vir- 
ginia ceded her immense Western and Northwestern Ter- 


| ritory to the United States, in 1781, after certain reserva- 


tions for military bounties, &c., it was specially provided 
that all the lands so ceded should become ** a common 


| fund for the use and benefit of the United States.” When 


North Carolina, in 1789, ceded her Western lands, it was 
provided (with the exception of that portion reserved for 
her officers and soldiers, ) that they should be considered 
as “a common fund forthe use and benefit of the United 


| States of America, according to their respective and usual 


proportion in the general charge and expenditure,” &c. 

To take an additional view of this part of the subject, 
it may be contended, that the United States have the 
right of vesting their money in the stock of companies 
chartered by State authority. The Treasury of the Unit- 
ed States certainly may avail itself of the conveniencies 
and aids afforded by State Banks ; it may receive proper 
ty of any kind in satisfaction of debts to the United States. 
The Government may lawfully become proprietors of any 
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kind of property te aid the exercise of its constitutional 
powers, as of slaves for construction of fortifications ; and 
surely, upon the same principle, it may vest its money 
in stocks Of State institutions, as a financial. operation. 
This House haslately sanctioned, by an almost unanimous 
vote, the liolding of stock by the Government in the Unit- 
ed States’ Bank. Any foreign Government, Corporation, 
or Individual, enjoys the privilege of vesting their money 
in State Institutions ; and it seems to me, sir, that much 


‘tMr. Madison moved that the resolution laid on the 
table some days ago be taken up, relative to the survey 
of the post roads from Maine to Georgia, (which being 
read,) hé observed, that two good effects would arise 
from carrying this resolution into effect—the shortest 
route would be determined on, and persons having a sta- 
bility of roads, would make improvements upon them. 

‘Mr. Baldwin was glad to see this business brought 
forward ; the sooner it could be carried into effect the 















more danger is to be ne from that source, than | better. In many parts of the conntry there were no im- 
from the Government of the United States. proved roads—nothing better than the original Indian 
But, Mr. Speaker, to pursue the subject, we find, | track, &c. 
among the specially granted powers, aright “to establish | ** It was properly the business of the General Govern- 
Post Offices and Post Roads.” In the construction of | ment to undertake the improvement of roads, for the dif- 
such an instrument as the Constitution of the United States | ferent States are incompetent to the business, their differ- 
—the organic act of a mighty Government—it seems to | ent designs clashing with each other. 
me, sir, that we should not call in the aid of the acute | “[Mr. Bourne and Mr. Williams made a few observa- 
philologist, and indulge in verbal criticisms, but should tions.} 
rather scan it with the liberal eye of the statesman, anx- | « Mr. Madison explained the nature of the resolution. 
ious to enforce its full and faithful execution according to | He said it was the commencement of an extensive work. 
its spirit and the intention of its authors. { would, how- | He wished not to extend it at present. The expense of 
ever, remark, in passing, that, if the word establish is re- | the survey would be great. The post office wonld not 
stricted to mean ‘to fixand make permanent,” it would | object to it.” 
prevent a State from ever altering a road which had been This being a contemporary exposition, and from such a 
established by‘ Congress #8 a post road, which would be | venerated and enlightened source, must be consilered, I 
as great an inroad upon State rights as the construction | presume, as entitled to very great weight, if not decisive 
of a road. To ensure the regular and certain diffusion | of the question. 
of intelligence, political, commercial, and private, and| To proceed, sir, in ascertaining the sources from 
that this might be effected by a system which should per- | whence this power may be derived. The war-making 
vade the Union with uniformity—this power was vested | power, with its proper and necessary incidental powers, 
in the Legislature of the Union. Was it intended that the | is confided to the General Government ; and, in the exer- 
General Government should be dependent upon any one | cise of these powers, it is insisted that it may be necessa- 
State for the fulfilment of the duties with which it was | ry and proper to make a road or canal, as the exigency of 
charged for the benefit of the whole’? Can any State re- | the case may require. In taking this view of the subject, 
fuse to permit the General Government to transport the | it may be usetul to inquire whether these are means or- 
mailthrough her territory? Can it obstruct a mailroute, | dinarily employed in conducting warlike operations, or 
and prevent the General Government from removing the | whether they do not essentially conduce to the military 
obstruction? If it can, then any one State can annul a con- | defence of the country, and to the effectual exertion of 
stitutional power which the whole People of the United | its belligerent powers. Theconducting of military opera- 
States have granted. Ifa State cannot do this, then the | tions depends upon the movements of large bodies of 
General Government have a right to open and construct a | men, with their baggage, wagons, artillery, stores, and 
post road, if necessary, for the transportation of the mail. | munitions df war ; and can it be for a moment supposed 
The Constitution has not only conferred those specially | that these movements, upon which the salvation of the 
defined powers, but, out of abundant caution, has confer- | country depends, are to be obstructed, for want of power 
red upon Congress the right ‘*to make all laws which to open aroad or canal, or (for it really does involve the 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution | paradox) for want of power to move? I believe, though, 
the foregoing powers.” In carrying into execution the | sir, that it is generally admitted that the exigencies of war 
power to establish post offices and post roads, Con- may justify the exercise of this power, but it is denied 
gress have provided for the punishment of offences | that it may be exercised in peace. Sir, theseare not the 
against the post office regulations, and have protected | works of a moment, nor a day ; they require years for 
the mail against robbery, by the punishment of death in | their execution, and deliberate calculations and plans. It 
certain cases. — Now, if it be necessary and proper for | is our duty in peace to prepare for war, for then, alone, 
the due exercise of this power, to take away human life, | can those establishments be formed and matured, which a 
as has been done under these laws, it may surely be con. | state of war necessarily demands. Upon what principle 
tended that the Government have a right to construct a | are we now erecting fortifications, at an immense expense, 
road, when necessary for the transportation of the mail, | throughout the Union, if it is not preparatory to a state of 
especially, as the owners of the land over which such | war? Their batteries, L hope, will long remain silent, 
— might pass, would be entitled to compensation under | but the knowledge of their existence will have its due ef- 
the clause of the Constitution, which provides—* that | fect upon our enemies. We have deen told by the Father 
private property shall net be taken for public use with. jof his country, in his first speech to Congress, as Pre. 
out just compensation ;” which seems to contemplate | sident, that, ‘*to be prepared tur war, is one of the must 
oo a case as this. In 1796, during the administration |effectual measures of preserving peace.” ‘The mention 
: AY epenachtceornent. and shortly after the adoption |of these fortifications, sir, leads more directly to the con- 
of the Constitution, this power seems to have received a | sideration of the system of national defence which has 
Ceeteaei _ very high authority—from been adopted, and has, for several years, successively, re- 
sions taee oa y —- uted to its formation and adopt- | ceived the sanction of Congress. This system was very 
a a ous — = ~ Baldwin were both members ably explained and defended in the last Congress, by the 
eae des ivention which formed the Constitution, and | Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. 
oth appear tu have admitted the exercise of this power, | McLans, of Delaware.} Shortly after the last war, when 
as contended for, in the clearest manner. | sad experience had impressed lessons of wisdom, the Gen- 
enna the report of the proceedings of the House of} eral Government employed the ablest engineers, with 
Representatives, onthe 16th Feb. 1796, from Greenleaf’s | General Bernard at their head, to ** reconngitre the whole 
New York Journal and Patriotic Register :”— | maritime frontier,” and project a system of national de- 
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fence. The Engineers state, in their report, that the ba- 
sis of this “ defensive system for the frontiers of the Uni- 
ted States,” are “first, a navy; second, fortifications; third, 
interior communications by land and water ; and fourth, 
a tegular army and well organized militia. These means 
must all be combined so as to forma complete system.” 
Sir, I need only refer to the very able and lucid reports 
upon this subject, to convince gentlemen that the lines 
of interior communication therein recommended, are in- 
dispensable to the complete defence of the country ; but, 
without entering now more into detail, I should presume 
that the opinion of scientific men, (one of whom, at least, 
ranks among the first of his profession in the world,) upon 
a professional subject, would be entitled to very great 
respect. 

So much has modern warfare become a science, and 
so immediate and necessary is the dependence of a na- 
tion upon its treasury for its support and maintenance, 
that a proper and economical application of its funds, 
involves the very exercise and continuance of its warlike 
operations. Money has long since been deemed one of 
the main sinews of war. In the late war the expendi- 
ture of treasure for transportation of stores, munitions, 
artillery, &c. was immense. The resources of the coun- 
try were greatly diminished and crippled, by the enor- 
mous demands of this department of the service, and of 
course, its ability to carry on the war was proportionably 
impaired. 

‘The expense for transportation, during the last war, 
has been estimated at sixty millions of dollars, ‘ over 
roads so abominable as to make the cannon balls cost a 
dollar a pound.” The price of a barrel of flour, by the 
time it reached the Army, upon the Canadian frontier, 
wonld stagger credulity. One half of the extraordinary 
expense incurred for want of good roads and canals, 
would more than have paid for their construction, and 
millions would have been saved to the country which 
were drawn from the pockets of our industrious citizens, 
by direct taxes, in time of war, and showered upon con- 
tractors; and yet itis strenuously contended that not a 
cent of this money could be applied in constructing these 
roads and canals, even with the consent of the States 
through whose Territory they might pass, and the indi- 
vicual through whose Jand they might run. The bag- 
gage wagons must be dragged axle deep through the 
mud and the extra expense must be paid to the contrac- 
tor. Itis urged, asan argument against the exercise of 
these powers, that they do not appear to have been con- 
templated by the framers of the Constitution ; to this it 
may be answered, that they contemplated the use of all 
means that were necessary and proper, without pretend- 
ing to specify those means. But, if it were admitted to be 
a fact, that canals and roads were unknown at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, yet the argument would be en- 
titled to very little weight, unless we assume that the 
framers of that instrument intended to prohibit the Go- 
vernment from deriving any benefit from the improve- 
ments thereafler to be made in the arts and sciences. As 
well might it be argued, that it is unconstitutional to use 
the agency of steam in transporting the mail, or in naval 
warfare, because it was unknown, or never had been so 
applied before, and therefore could not have been contem- 
plated. Expedition is often the life of military opera- 
tions; good roads and canals afford this most important 
requisite ; and by enabling the scattered forces of the 
country to concentrate with a celerity otherwise unattain- 
able, subserve the purposes both of attack and defence. 
Considered merely in this point of view, they are auxila- 
ries in war too important to be neglected. The old Con- 
gress, in conducting the war of the Revolution, occasion- 
ally passed resolves directing their military commanders 
to open roads, for military purposes, and thus used this 
very power as a war power. On the 10th of May, 1776, 
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a resolution passed, directing General Washington to 
**open a road between Newbury, in Connecticut, a. 
Canada, as it will facilitate military operations and pro. 
mote the public service.” Journals old Congress, vol. 1, 
336, General Schuyler was also directed “to open roads 
of communication,” &¢. Jb. 337. 1 do not cite these 
resolutions as an authoritative construction of our present 
Constitution, but to show that this power of upening 
roads, &c. was familiarly exercised as a power incident 
to carrying on war, by those very statesmen, many or most 
of whom afterwards assisted in forming our present Con. 
stitution, and who thereby gave to the General Govern. 
ment the war-making power, with its necessary and pro- 
per incidents, of which they had admitted this to be one. 

But, Mr. Speaker, upon referring to our statute book, 
I find, during the Administration of Mr. Jefferson, that an 
act passed, which was approved by him on the 15th Feb. 
1809, by which the power of constructing a canal is not 
only exercised, but the reasons assigned for its exercise. 
As I deem this act a very clear exposition and establish. 
ment of the doctrine for which I have the honor to con- 
tend, I shall cite that section of it which authorizes the 
construction of the canal at large. There are but two 
sections : the first makes an appropriation for fortifica- 
tions, the second is in these words—to which 1 beg the 
particular attention of gentlemen: 

** And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause 
the canal of Carondelet, leading from Lake Ponchartrain, 
by way of Bayou St. John, to the City of New Orleans, 
to be extended to the River Mississippi, and made suffi- 
ciently deep throughout to admit an easy and safe pas- 
sage to gun boats, if, upon survey thereof, he shall be 
convinced that the same is practicable, and will conduce 
to the more effectual defence of said city ; and that, for 
the purpose of defraying the expense thereof, there be, 
and is hereby, appropriated, the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, to be paid out ofany moneys in the Treasu- 
ry, not otherwise appropriated.”—Approved Feb. 10th, 
1809. See vol. 4. Laws U. S. p. 201. 

This.act, sir, affirms, to its utmost extent, the principle 
for which I contend. {t directs a canal to be constructed, 
during peace, as a preparation for war. Sir, it must 
needs be that a Government which can involve the na- 
tion in war must not only havea right, but be under a 
most sacred obligation, to put on the armor of defence 
before it rushes into conflict. 

But it is argued with much zeal, and I have no doubt 
with much honesty, that the exercise of this power in- 
volves an infringement of State rights. Sir, if it did, I 
hope I should be one of the. last to advocate it. If it be 
necessary and proper to the exercise of power “ to 
establish post offices and post roads,”’ or to the defence 
of the country in time of war, or the exercise of any con- 
stitutional power, surely it is not obnoxious to such a 
charge. Whether it bea necessary and proper adjunct to 
those powers, Lhumbly submit to the better judgment of 
the House, upon the reasons and authorities | have hal 
the honor to offer. 

Sir, in what manner has this Government usually acted 
in regard to works of internal improvement? And what 
kind of works have received the patronage of Congress ‘ 
Has not Congress been urged by the Legislatures of the 
States to assist ? Session after session, memorials of State 
Legislatures have been presented, and the national clia- 
racter of the works set furth and relied upon as entitling 
them to national aid. Have not the Legislatures of al- 
most every State in the Union admitted the power 0! 
this Government by solemn acts or resolutions invoking 
its aid ? Even Virginia, sir, as | understand, did not dis- 
dain to ask the aid of Congress, m 1816 or 1817, to effect 
a. communication between the waters of the James and 
| Kenhawa. I think I may say with propriety, that every 
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State has, at some time or other, admitted or acquiesced 
in the exercise of this power by the Government. Sir, 
there seems to me to be no danger to State rights, by ap- 
propriations of money under such circumstances. There 
are other cases where corporations, chartered by the 
States, have requested the Government to take stock, 
on account of the great national benefit to accrue from 
their constructions, as in the case of the Dismal Swamp 
canal ; but here the right to construct the canal was 
given to the Company by acts of Virginia and North Ca- 
rolina, and the United States only exercised a privilege 
which the meanest Corporation enjoys. 

The Government, by the power of appropriation, can 
only give life and activity to beings created by State au- 
thority and power; and that, too, with this important re- 
striction and limitation—that these institutions must be of 

neral and national benefit ; they must conduce ‘ to 
the common defence and general welfare.” 

Ihave endeavored to show, sir, that not one of the spe- 
cially defined powers can be executed by merely appro- 
priating money ; and we are reduced to the necessity of 
striking out from the Constitution a very important clause, 
occupying a very conspicuous station, or of endeavoring 
to give it a suitable and consistent operation. 1 have en- 
deavored to effect the latter ; how I have succeeded is 
not for me to say. I am happy, sir, that it is not. I have 
earnestly endeavored, sir, upon this important question, 
to construe the Constitution faithfully ; and I trust I shall 
ever be actuated by such a desire, unmingled with any 
other motive ; and in obedience to such a rule of action, 
1 proféss myself ever ready to renounce an opinion, upon 
a constitutional question, whensoever the force of argu- 
ment justifies and requires it. I hope I shall never re- 
fuse to prostrate the pride of opinion before the Genius 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose to assure the gentleman from 
North Carolina that this was an improper bill on which 
to prosecute a discussion like the present. This bill pro- 
posed merely to make provision for carrying into effect 
certain works which the Government had always con- 
structed, such as light-houses, and other similar objects. 
No new principle was involved in the bill. There were 
other bills upon which the principle could be tested ; on 
this he thought it could not be. He hoped, therefore, 
that the debate might not be continued ; and suggested 
to the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Haut] that 
it would, perhaps, be better to withdraw his motion to 
amend. 

Mr. HALL said, that his only object was to test the 
principle ; but as there was some solicitude as to the mo- 
tion, he would withdraw his amendment. 





Tvurspay, Fenruary 26, 1828. 
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The House proceeded to the Orders of the Day, .and 
resumed the consideration of the bill making appropria. 
tion for Internal Improvements. 

The question recurred on an amendment moved by 
Mr. Haynes, yesterday, to an amendment which had 
been adopted on motion of Mr. ‘Taxytor, and depend- 
ingat the adjournment of the House ; when, 

Mr. HAYNES moved a modification of the amendment 
tothe clause making provisions for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road, offered by him yesterday. The 
amendment, as modified, is as follows ; 

Provided, There shall be remaining in the Treasury so 
much of the two per cent. fund arising from the sale of 
public lands within the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
and Missouri, respectively, reserved by the several acts 


| ‘or their admission into this Union, tor the construction of 
|» 4road leading to said States, under the direction of Con- 


gress, and not otherwise. 


After considerable debate, in which Messrs. HAYNES, 
VANCE, BUCKNER, P. P. BARBOUR, MERCER, and 
McCOY, took part ; 

Mr. HAYNES withdrew his said amendment. 

The question then recurred—Will the House concur 
in the amendment of the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, to fill the blank, at the end of the 
following item, viz : 

**For the completion of the Cumberland Road to 
Zanesv lle, in the State of Ohio”— 

With the following, viz : 

* One hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars,’’ 
as amended on motion of Mr. Tarziorn, by adding af 
ter the word ‘* dollars,” as follows : 

** Which said sum of money shall be replaced out of the 
fund reserved for laying out and making roads under the 
direction of Congress, by the several acts passed for the 
admission of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, into the Union, on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States.” 

And the question being put, it passed in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 128, nays 54. 

Mr. DRAYTON then moved the following amendment 
to the section of the bill appropriating the sum of {30,000 
for the purpose of surveys : 

“ Provided, That no part thereot be expended upon any 
surveys, excepting such as have been already contracted 
for, or where the surveys hereafter made are preparatory 
to the construction of roads or canals, tor the tranporta- 
tion of the mail, or for military purposes.” 

Mr. DRAYTON, in support of this amendment, said : 
it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that, in considering the 
amendment which I have offered, the sense of Congress 
may be ascertained as to the extent of its power in author- 
izing the construction of roads and canals. A more ap- 
propriate occasion might hereafter occur, but, from the 
quantity of important matters before the House, as this is 
problematical, I will avail myself of the opportunity which 
is now afforded. From several causes, I am desirous that 
the sense of Congress should be expressed upon the 
amendment... ‘he State which I have the honor, in par’, 
to represent, has remonstrated against the right of Con- 
gress to construct roads and canals, generally ; the 
State of Georgia has done the same. This is a new Con- 
gress, in which there are a large proportion of new mem- 
bers. | am not aware that the precise extent of the pow- 
er of this body, upon the subject of Roads and Canals, 
has ever deen distinctly expressed. This is, therefore, 
perhaps, as proper a time for discussing the question, as 
could be presented. 

In accordance with the amendment which I have mov- 
ed, I shall endeavor to establish that Congress does 
not possess the general power to construct roads 
and canals for national objects, but that its power to 
construct them is limited to cases in which an express 
grant for that purpose is contained in the Constitution, 
or where their construction is a necessary means to car- 
ry into execution a power which has been expressly 
granted. 

There are some, who deny to Congress the powers 
which 1 consider it to possess, which are, to construct 
roads and canals for military purposes, and for the trans- 
portation of the mail. There are others, who give to it 
the power to construct roads and canals, in all cases, 
where the objects are national. ‘Those who entertain the 
latter opinion, found it either upon a paragraph in the 
8th section of the Ist article of the Constitution, or upon 
the powers which are separately given to Congress, ** to 
regulate commerce among the several States”—* to 
establish post roads”—and ‘‘to declare war.” If Con- 
gress can construct roads and canals ifur*ali commercial 
and military purposes, and for the transportation of the 
mail, in substance, it has the power in all cases for every 
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species of national road would be comprehended under 
one of these three descriptions. In the observations 
which I propose to submit, | shall examine both of those 
positions ; but shall not advert to the arguments of 
those who deny to Congress the power to construct roads 
and canals for military purposes, or for the transportation 
of the mail. 

__ In the 8th section of the 1st article of the Constitution, 
it is declared that “Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay 
the debts, and provide for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” From these words, a 
general power to appropriate money for such roads and 
canals as are national, in the opinion of Congress, has been 
deduced. The great objects of the Constitution were, 
unquestionably, to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States; to effect them, 
certain powers were vested in the Federal Government ; 
and as it was intended to obtain these objects by the 
agency of those powers, that the powers might uot be 
misapprehended, they are specially enumerated. Among 
them is the one which I have just referred to ; it is impor- 
tant that we should correctly understand its meaning and 
extent. The meaning of words and phrases is more or less 
comprehensive, according to the context in which they 
are found, and the subjects to which they relate. The 
pow er to raise and appropriate money ‘for the common 
defence and general welfare,” in the constitution of a na- 
tional sovereignty, would convey an authority to raise 
and appropriate money in all cases ; for ’tis so difficult to 
conceive an exception to its universality, as the Legisla- 
ture must determine, in its discretion, what is, or is not, 
for the general welfare, that it might be asserted, that 
such a power permitted the appropriation of money un- 
der any contingency which could arise. Our Government 
is not a national sovereignty ; it isformed by the union of 
several States, each of which is sovereign. ‘he People 
of these States have not transferred to this Government 
all, but only a portion, of the powers inherent im them ; 
*tis obvious, therefore, that the words in the Constitution, 
which I have quoted, cannot have the same meaning, 
which they would, if they had been contained in the 
Constitution of a national sovereignty. The Parliament 
of the United Empire of Great Britain and Ireland is pro- 
nounced by the commentators upon it, to be omnipotent, 
because, in it is vested all legislative authority. If Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, were independent 
sovereignties, represented in the Imperial British Partia- 
ment, such language would not be used by the com- 
mentators upon it. That Parliament would not then be 
regarded as omnipotent ; but, like any other Federal Le- 
gislature, its powers would be ce-extensive with the 
grant which conferred them. If, then, the words ‘to 
provide for the common defence and the general wel- 
fare,” cannot have the comprehensive meaning which, by 
some, has been ascribed to them, because it is inapplica- 
ble to such a Constitution as ours, to ascertain their true 
signification, we must be directed by the instrument in 


means resorted to forcarrying them into execution ; of ne- 
cessity, therefore, granted powers which might be abus- 
ed: they, nevertheless, endeavored to guard against 
abuse, by an enumeration of all the powers granted ; by 
certain restrictions in the Constitution; by the controlling 
| jurisdiction of the Federal Judiciary ; by the oath of the 
delegates ; by the power in the People, at short periocs, 
to change their Representatives ; and by the power of 
the State Legislatures, at longer periods, to change the 
Senators. If the meaning of providing for the generai 
welfare be such as some contend for, two of the great 
safe-guards against abuse, the enumeration of powers 
granted, and the supervision of the Federal Judiciary, 
would be removed. An authority to raise and appropri- 
ate money for the general welfare would be the grant 
ofa general discretion : an enumerated power may be 
limited, but discretion is unlimited, and illimitable. The 
Federal Judiciary could not set aside a law which was 
authorized by discretion : ef vi termini, discretion can 
only be regulated by itself. To say that this discretion 
is limited to the appropriation of money, is unimportant : 
| for, if Congress can determine what constitutes the gen- 
eral welfare, and can appropriate money for its advance- 
ment, where is the limitation to carrying into execution 
whatever can be effected by money? How few objects 
are there which money cannot accomplish! It may be 
said, that Congress can abuse any of its enumerated pow- 
ers, equally with a discretion to appropriate money for the 
general welfare. I admit the fact, but not the inference 
drawn from it. The inference is, because powers, con- 
fessedly given, may be abused, therefore, that the liabil- 
ity to abuse is no argument against the existence of a 
discretion which may be abused. Would not this 
reasoning justify the further inference, that, as powers 
granted are liable to abuse, therefore, that it would be 
useless, in a Constitution, to annex any limitatation to 
their extent? Is not this tantamount to confounding to- 
gether all Governments ? What is the distinction between 
those which are limited, and those which are unlimited ‘ 
That, in the former, however great the powers may be 
which are granted, they are still, to some extent, restrain- 
ed by law ; but in the latter, they are unrestrained, being 
dependent upon the discretion of the sovereign. Although 
in many instances it might be unimportant as to the re- 
sults, whether a power expressly given was abused, or 
whether the abuse proceeded from an ill-exercised dis- 
cretion, yét in many instances it would be important to 
ascertain the source of the abuse , because, if ours be a 
| constitution of enumerated powers, and if it could not be 
| shewn, that the abuse complained of, was derived from 
a granted power, a remedy might be provided. Sup- 
pose Congress should appropriate money to build church: 
es, colleges, hospitals, in every State in the Union 
Would not the Federal Courts declare the laws making 
these appropriations to be void—not because they were 
| abuses of any power in the Constitution; not because 
they were prohibited under it ; but because they were 
| not warranted by any of its enumerated powers’ And 


which they are contained ; and, as that instrument intend. | yet these laws coukl not be annulled, if Congress, in 1's 
ed to convey, and did convey, to Congress, no other | discretion, can appropriate moneys for all objects, which 
powers that those which it enumerates, the meaning of} it shall deem calculated to promote the general welfare : 
these words must be, that Congress shall * provide for | fur no one can doubt, that whatever contributes to tie 
the common defence and general welfare,” pursuant to} general advancement of religion, and learning, and char 
the nature and extent of the powers which are enumerat- | ity, would be conducive to the general welfare of the 
ed. It is admitted by all, that ours is a limited Legisla-| Union. But whether these laws were, or were not, con- 
ture : that it possesses no other powers than those which | ducive to the general welfare. would be immaterial : for, if 
are enumerated in the Constitution; and yet by those they were created by virtue of a discretion, no further 
who give the meaning they do, to the words to which | qualified than by the few express restrictions which are 
I have referred, powers are assumed, which are in their} imposed upon it in the Constitution, none of these restric 
nature illimitable, and incapable of enumeration. When | tions being violated, no tribunal could interfere with them, 
the Convention assigned to Congress certain powers, | but they must be regarded as the laws of the land. Can 
they gave the means to carry these powers into execution; | such an anomaly exist, as that laws substantially the same, 
they knew that these powers might be abused, in the | shall be constitutional and unconstitutional ? Will not the 
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existence of a power which would lead to it ? 
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was to obtain revenue in the manner it had been accus- 
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gress can appropriate money, in all cases, to promote the 
general welfare, without any other authority, could they 
not execute all the enumerated powers ? 
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priation, is tantamount to the assertion that it is limit- 
ed to carry into execution, not only that power, but all 
the powers which are, and an indefinite number which are 
| not, given in the Constitution. 
- man from North Carolina [Mr. Bryan] to say—though I 
' heard him so imperfectly in this Wall, so ill-constructed 
' for hearing, that I may have misapprehended him—that 
E the enumerated powers could not be executed by the 
| appropriation of money ; and, as examples, he instanced 
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naturalization, and to promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts, by securing, for limited times, to au- 
thors and inventors, the exclusive right to their writings 
and discoveries. Could not Congress appropriate a sum 
of money for the erection of a tribunal authorized to car- 
ty into execution a law establishing a uniform rule of na- 
turalization ? Could not Congress estimate the value of a 
patent or exclusive right, and grant to authors or invent- 
ors an amount of money equivalent to it? One of the 
enumerated powers conferred on Congress, is, ‘* to bor- 
' Tow money on the credit of the United States:” under 
the power to appropriate money, for the general welfure, 
could not Congress effect a loan, and appropriate a por- 
tion of the revenue of the United States for its payment ? 
I could proceed to show, that, with this power to “ lay 
and collect taxes, duties,” &c. to provide for the general 
welfare, Congress could, directly or indirectly, carry into 
execution every enumerated power in the Constitution ; 
but I will not fatigue the House by doing so. If such 
then be the operation of this power, is it not evident that 
our Constitution, instead ef being a Constitution with 
enumerated powers, for certain great and national pur- 
poses, would be one with unlimited powers, excepting 
where it is expressly limited ? 
The fallacy of the assumption that Congress possesses 
& general discretion in the appropriation of money, it 
seems to me, could not be more forcibly demonstrated 
than by the very reasons which are mainly urged in its 
Support. It is admitted that the power to appropriate is 
limited to the appropriation ; that, when the appropria- 
Vor. 1V—103 
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mere statement of such a contradiction be sufficient 
to destroy the argument which is founded upon the 


It has been urged by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Brraw) that, if a general discretion to appro- 
priate money has not been given to Congress, that, then, 
so significant a phrase as ** to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises,” would amount to mere surplusage; 
: because, to appropriate money would be incidental to 
‘ every enumerated power, where an appropriation of mo- 

’ Possibly such 

| _—s might be the result ; though I cannot but be under the 

3 conviction, that, if the Constitution, as recommended by 
é the Convention, had been silent as to the mode of raising 
' money, that so material a defect would have been re- 
3 garded as a casus omissus, which would have been cor- 
Fs Whatever might 
_ have been the effect of such an omission, no one will 
| __ give question that the insertion of the direct power * to 
lay and collect taxes,”’ &c. was highly important and use- 
| ful, if merely regarded as expressing the most essential 
power in a Government, instead of leaving it to implica- 
tion, and as describing the subjects of taxation to be re- 
sorted to for the public exigencies. 1n our Constitution, 
the insertion of this power was peculiarly necessary, as 
otherwise it might have been concluded, that Congress 


tomed to do under the Articles of Confederation. If Con- 













They are all 
powers to promote the general welfare ; and to say that 
the power of appropriating money is limited to the appro- 
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two of them—the powers to establish an uniform rule of 















tion is made, the power is exhausted ; and if money can- 
not accomplish the object, that it must fail, unless sus- 
tained by some grant in the Constitution. Let us briefly 
advert to the consequences of these positions. Congress 
can pass no law for the general advancement of religion, 
of learning, and of charity, wherever these laws are so 
framed, as that they cannot be executed through the in- 
strumentality of money ; but Congress may pass laws for 
the erection and endowment of churches, colleges, and 
hospitals, because they could be carried into execution 
by the appropriation of money. Can it be conceived that 
the great and wise men who devised our Constitution ; 
whose minds were specially turned to the nature and 
operation of the powers contained in it ; who were anxi- 
ous to obtain, and jealous to preserve, the objects for 
which it was formed, should have failed so egregiously, 
as to permit that to be done, indirectly, which could not 
be done directly ?—as to grant a power which rendered 
restriction upon power practically unavailing ? 

It has been said, that, if this general power to appro- 
priate money for national objects be not vested in Con- 
gress, that many necessary purposes could not be accom- 
plished, and that many laws which have been passed, are 
not sanctioned by the Constitution. Iam yet to learn, 
that any of the objects contemplated by the Constitution 
cannot be effected through the powers enumerated in it; 
and if any laws have been passed, not warranted by those 
powers, such laws are unconstitutional. The appropria- 
tions of money to General Lafayette, to relieve the refu- 
gees from St. Domingo, and the sufferers from an earth- 
quake at Caraccas, have been cited to show that moneys 
were granted, either under the authority to provide for 
the general welfare, or under no authority at all. A few 
instances where, perhaps, constitutional objections were 
not thought of, or, if suggested, under the influence of 
excited generosity and sensibility, were faintly pressed, 
cannot seriously be insisted upon as precedents entitled 
to any consideration. A decision in a court of justice 
pronounced upon a point not directly submitted, does 
not constitute a legal precedent; much less would an act, 
under similar circumstances, if this body, not proceeding 
with the same formality as courts of justice, not bound by 
the technical rules by which they are governed, be so re- 

rded. But, if precedents did exist, furnishing the 
judgment of Congress, after mature discussion and deli- 
beration, upon the meaning of the very words which have 
been referred to, we are not bound by them. If we 
deem these precedents inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion, we not only ought to reject them, but we should be 
bound to reject them, by our duties and our oaths. I 
could mention laws passed by Congress, after the most 
deliberate consideration, which, 1 am sure, a great ma- 
jority of this House believes to be unconstitutional. If 
we were now discussing the questions involved in these 
laws, we should not respect them as precedents, but feel 
ourselves as much at liberty to depart from them as if 
they had never existed. Did I wish, fur example, to de- 
monstrate the boundless range which may be taken in 
the appropriation of money for the general welfare, I 
know none more apposite than the acts for the relief of 
the refugees from St. Domingo, and of the sufferers at 
Caraccas. General Lafayette was put upon the footing 
of an equitable creditor ; but, as to the other cases, they 
were utterly at variance with the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution. Charitable and philanthropic I admit the 
motives of the friends. of those laws to have been, but 
charity and benevolence, however amiable and merito- 
rious, are not exercised in their proper spheres, when, 
to attain their gratification, they violate the Constitution; 
for, could it be contended, with the semblance of plausi- 
bility, that a power to appropriate money for the general 
welfare of the United States, would authorize pecuniary 
donations for the relief of the indigent and distressed of 
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foreign countries? And yet, under that power, we are 
tokl that these donations were made. After such prece- 
dents, is any imagination so futile—is any discrimination 
so subtle—as to conceive a case in which money could be 
expended, which would form an exception to the power 
of Congress to make the expenditure ? When the Con- 
stitution was under consideration, it was never supposed 
that the phrase of “the general welfare” would have the 
latitude which it has since obtained. Very different was 
the meaning then given to it, as will be seen by recur- 
rence to that contemporaneous exposition of it, the Fe- 
deralist. In the 41st number of that work, page 224, are 
the following observations : 

“Some, who have not denied the necessity of the 
power of taxation, have grounded a very fierce attack 
against the Constitution, on the language in which it is 
defined. It has been urged, and echoed, that the power 
*to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States,’ amounts to an un- 
limited commission to exercise any power which may be al- 
leged to befnecessary for the common defence or the gene- 
ral welfare, [No stronger proof could be given of the stress 
which these writers labor under for objections, than their 
stooping to such a misconstruction. But what color can 
the objection have, when a specification of the objects 
alluded to by these general terms immediately follows, 
and is not even separated by a longer pause than a semi- 
colon ? For what purpose would the enumeration of par- 
ticular powers be inserted, if these, and all others, were 
meant to be included in the preceding general power ? 
Nothing is more natural or common, than first to use a 
general phrase, and then to restrain and qualify it by are- 
cital of particulars.” Asa commentary upon these re- 


marks, which are those of Mr. Madison, and confirmatory 
of them, I will merely refer to the same gentleman’s re- 


port relating to this very part of the Constitution, which 
was adopted by the Legislature of Virginia, in 1800. That 
report shows that the opinion which was entertained by 
Mr. Madison in 1787, accorded with that which he ex- 
pressed in 1800, eleven years after the Constitution had 
been in operation. 

I shall trouble the House with no other remarks upon 
the inference which has been drawn from the paragraph 
in the 8th section of the Ist article of the Constitution, 
to sustain the general power to construct roads and ca 
nals for national purposes. The power to “regulate 
commerce among the several States,” it has been argued, 
authorizes Congress to make such roads and canals as 
would afford facilities to the internal commerce of the 
Union. To execute the power to “regulate commerce 


with foreign nations,” it was absolutely necessary that | 


Congress should have the power to regulate commerce 
among the States. Under the Confederation, the State 


Legislatures could regulate trade within their own Ii-| 


mits ; there was, consequently, no uniformity in the 


measures respecting it ; the systems prevalent were dis- | : ; 
| and navies were to be raised as they were under the Con: 


cordant, and frequently perplexing and injurious. To 


rescue the country from these embarrassments, and to ob- | 
tain a revenue to pay the debts of the Union, and to pro- } 


vide for the exigencies of the Government, were the 


main causes which occasioned the substitution of the pre- | 


sent Constitution for the Articles of Confederation. Whilst 
I admit the necessity of the supreme power to regulate 
commerce among the States being vested in Congress, 
I can discover no reason for extending it further, and ap- 
plying it to that which has no connexion with its nature 
and objects. Conclusions drawn from the mere gram- 
matical meaning of words will often mislead us. 1 have 
an utter contempt for verbal criticism, when applied to 
the construction of the Constitution of the United States ; 
it is, nevertheless, necessary to fix, with some degree of 
accuracy and precision, the meaning of words, upon 


| was never granted. 
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which the extent or limitation of a constitutional power 
depends; and these words, unless technically used, 
which is not the case in the Constitution, are to be under. 
stood in their ordi signification. Hy commerce is 
meant every species ef buying, selling, and exchanging 
commodities, and their transportation by land er by wa- 
ter. ‘To ‘ regulate,” in the common acceptation of the 
term, is to adjust, to direct, to prescribe rules. Con. 
gress, therefore, may prescribe rules for the government 
of every species of commercial tra‘ic among the States, 
whether carried on by land, or by water. Can it be an 
meident to this power to construct roads and canals ’ 
Does the power to regulate give a power to create’ 
Does a power to regulate seep a power to create that 
with which, or upon which, commerce is carried on? 
Would it be contended that a power to regulate naviga. 
tion, implied a power to build ships? Can it with more 
propriety be said, that a power to regulate the transpor. 
tation of articles by land, implied the power to make the 
road upon which the articles were to be transported ’ 
Are not these things as different from each other as the 
mode and the substance, as the subject and the rule ’ 
I admit the power to regulate to be coextensive with 
the subject-matter to be regulated. The subject-matter 
to be regulated is commerce. Do roads and canals any 
where furm a more constituent part of commerce, than 
the Ocean which bears the vessel in which the commo- 
dities of the merchant are contained, or ihe wind which 
fills its sails ? Without constructing roads and canals, 
the power to regulate internal commerce would have an- 
ple room for its exercise, by preventing injurious res. 
trictions upon it by any of.the States—in preseribing the 
conditions upon which American vessels should be navi- 
gated—in laying down rules for the coasting trade—in 
the prevention of smuggling. These and similar acts, 
would come legitimately within the scope of regulating 
commerce. Would not these, and acts of the same kind, 
furnish all the means for regulating commerce ? Without 
making roads and canals, would any means be wanting 
for the entire regulation of commerce? If all the means 
appropriate tu the regulation of commerce ceuld be used, 
without making roads and canals, would not the making of 
them for that purpose, be tantamount to the assumption 
of a power which has not been granted ? 

A court of justice may prescribe rules and regulations 
to be observed in conducting suits before it. Can a court 
of justice erect the building in which these suits are tobe 
carried on? A commanding general may impose regula: 
tions upon the troops under his command. Can he there- 
fore purchase the cannon and the muskets to be used by 
the artillery and infantry? Congress has power “ to 
make rules for the regulation of the land and naval 
forces.” Suppose it had not the power to “ raise armies,” 
and ‘to provide and maintain a navy,” woukd it be con- 
tended that, under this power of regulation, Congress 
could create an army or a navy? Would not the infer- 
ence be that it had not these powers; but that armies 


federation ? 

When the power to regulate commerce among the 
States was vested in Congress, roads and canals were not 
thought of. ’Tis not presumable, therefore, that it wis 
intended to grant any power to construct them as lich 
dental to the regulation of commerce. “This would be 
the natural conclusion, if the meaning of the phrase were 
less ambiguous ; but when the power contended for un: 
der it is derived from a construction so forced, and whe" 
it is recollected that, according to our Constitution, the 
powers not delegated to the United States, nor prohibit. 
ed to the States, are reserved to the States, or to the 
People, the inference is irresistible, that such a powe! 
My reasoning is not founded upon 
any strict construction of that part of the Constitution 
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be necessary and proper for carrying into execution” the 
powers which are corferred upon it. Without this clause, 
1 should construe the Constitution, in eve t, as I 
do with it; forthe grant of a power implies the means 
of carrying it into execution ; and how can a legislature 
execute its powers, but by necessary and proper laws ? 
The insertion of the clause, I apprehend, proceeded from 
excess of caution to guard against the possibility of the 
inference that the means to carry a power into execu- 
tion were, in any instance, denied ; because, in the 
Constitution, the means of executing some of the enume- 
rated powers are specified, and in others they are omitted. 

The words ** regulate,” and ‘‘ regulation,” frequently 
occur in the Constitution, and always signify to prescribe, 
or prescribing, rules for the government of a subject, and 
nothing more. No where do they mean to create or ori- 
ginate the object which is to be regulated. 1am far from 
being the advocate of the doctrine that the powers in the 
Constitution should receive strict and rigid interpretation. 
We should construe them as they were intended to be 
given. We are but the trustees of the People ; and have 
no more right to diminish than we have to increase the 
quantity of power which they have conferred upon us, 
Nor ought we, by a narrow construction of the means, to 
citcumscribe the operation of an enumerated power, so 
as to deprive it of the practical and beneficial results it is 
capable of accomplishing. If the power has been grant- 
ed, I consider that every mean may be resorted to for its 
execution which is not expressly prohibited in the Con- 
stitution, and which is not inconsistent with its genius 
and spirit. 

It being my intention to confine myself exclusively to 
the consideration of the extent of the constitutional pow- 


er of Congress to construct roads and canals, 1 shall not, 


at this time, make any remarks upon the expediency of 
exercising the power, supposing it to be possessed. 

Mr. M‘DUFFIE said he did not intend to embark ina 
constitutional argument, on the question of the power 


of this Government to make internal improvements, but | Government. 
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which authorizes Congress ‘to make all laws which shall 
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was informed, a few minutes ago, that Mr. Lowndes, the 
lamented predecessor of my friend and colleague near 
me, [Mr. Hamittron,] had maintained the power of Con- 
gress to make roads and canals for commercial purposes. 
What, then, is the tremendous bug-bear which has 
been conjured up, in relation to the argument which he 
deduces Senn the revenue power of this Government—a 
right to appropriate money for roads and canals’ Sir, 
that argument does not carry the power of Congress an 
iota farther, in relation to the kinds of roads and canals that 
are to be made, than the arguments founded upon the 
clauses of the Constitution which relate to post roads and 
to the military power. It only claims, indeed, a more 
limited and restricted power, over the very same descrip- 
tion of roads and ca that all the advocates of inter- 
nal improvement admit we have the sovereign power to 
make, under other clauses of the Constitution. In @ 
single view, the whole amount of the argument so much 
misconceived and misrepresented, is this : “ If Congress 
have not the sovereign power to make post roads, and 
military roads, without the consent of the States, they 
have at least the power, the sovereign power, to ap- 
propriate the money for those objects, and the right to 
execute the works themselves, with the consent of the 
| States through which they pass. 

Now, sir, 1 am utterly at a loss to conceive how those 
gentlemen who believe we have the power to make mili- 
tary and post roads, even against the will of States in 
which they may be located, can see any danger in de- 
ducing the power to make the very same roads, from 
another clause of the Constitution, particularly as the 

| power thus deduced is coupled with a condition, which 
' furnishes an absolute security against the violation of any 
right or power of the States. Having now fulfilled the 
purpose for which I rose, I will take leave, before I sit 
down, to make a single remark relative to the argument of 
my colleague [Mr. Drarron.} He seems to me to have 


confounded things which are essentially different, in his 


general exposition of the character and powers of this 
It is certainly a Government of enumera- 


[H. or Rt 


he intended merely to re-state the opinions expressed by | ted powers, but I am wholly at a loss to perceive wherein 
him ona former occasion, with a view of vindicating that those powers are limited by the Constitution. Congress, 
opinion against the gross misapprehensions and misrepre- | for example, has the power to declare war. Is there any 
sentations that had gone abroad concerning it. I do not limit upon that power in the Constitution ? Is it not ne- 
allude to any thing that has fallen from my worthy col- | cessarily left to the discretion of Congress to determine 
icague, [Mr. Drarron] but to the misconceptions into | when, and for what causes war shall be declared ; and 
which both the friends and the opponents of the power | to that of the Government, how long, and in what 
assumed by this Government over the subject of inter-| manner, it shall be continued ? The Constitution, most 
nal improvements, have strangely fallen, in relation to assuredly, fixes no limit upon this power. In like manner 
the grounds upon which that power has been claimed in | Congress has power to raise and support armies. What 
this House. | limit, sir, do you find in the Constitution, upon this pow- 
The idea, that a power is conferred upon this Govern- | er? Is it constitutional to raise ten thousand men, and 
ment to “ provide for the general welfare,” under these | unconstitutional to raise one hundred thousand ? It is 
descriptive and restrictive words of that clause of the | suggested by a gentleman near me, that an appropriation 
Constitution which vests in Congress the power of rais- cannot be made for more than two years, to support an 
ing revenue, was never countenanced by any of the advo-| army. ‘That is true, sir; but even this is a restriction 
cates of the contested power over internal improvement, upen the revenue power—the only one of all the enume- 
in the debate of 1824. Sir, it is too absurd to be seri-| rated powers upon which any positive limitation is en- 
ously entertained for a moment, and J believe it never | grafted. 
was advanced, except in certain editorial articles, of very | With regard to the power of appropriating money for 
indifferent authority, until a few days ago, (as I am in- | internal improvements, I am aware that it is peculiarly li- 
formed, ) by an honorable member from Pennsylvania, | able to be abused ; and 1 am sure there is no member of 
iMr. Minen,) in a speech which I did not hear. | this House who can be more anxious than I am, to guard 
As for myself, sir, 1 never did contend, that Congress | against the abuses to which the system is so much exposed. 
had power to appropriate money for any other descrip-| One word on the amendment of my colleague. He 
tion of roads than those indicated by the amendment of | proposes to strike out that part of the clause reported by 
my colleague—roads to facilitate the transportation of the | the Committee of Ways and Means, which confines the 
cat and roads for military purposes. In the debate of | expenditure of the money now granted to surveys, to be 
824, on this subject, I expressly disclaimed any power | made in conformity with the act of 1824. Now, as the 
= internal improvements, derived from the clause of | act of 1824 expressly confined the Executive to roads and 
= Constitution which authorizes Congress “* to regulate canals of national importance, I think it very proper 
commerce between the States,” and J never had any | that this appropriation should be so connected with the 
*eason to distrust the opinion I then expressed, until I | act of 1824, as to be subject to the same restriction. It is 
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not every sort of post road that it would be expedient or 
proper for this Government to survey : for, there is scarce- 
%, a by-way in the United States which may not be used 
or a post road. 
this Government to post roads and military roads, but to 
such post and military roads as are of national import- 
ance. I trust, therefore, that my friend and colleague 
will so modify his amendment, as to preserve the refer- 
ence to the act of 1824. 

Mr. STORRS said, that he rose merely to say a few 


words in relation to the principles on which the bill of 


1824 had been generally supported in the House. Some 
explanation seemed to be due in justice to the friends of 
that bill. 1 gave that measure, said Mr. S. my assent; 
but I can say for one, and I believe generally, for the 
friends of the power of Congress, in relation to Internal 


I would not only confine the action of 
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for the general welfare,” I alluded to any opinions 
which had been expressed by him. 1 have read a speech 
of his, relating to the power of Congress upon the sub- 
ject of internal improvements, but so long since, that no 
other traces of it now remain upon my ‘ind, than its 
general outlines, and the recollection, that it was mark- 
ed by that originality and force, which characterise eve- 
ry production of his which I have met with. 

The honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sronrs} has said, that neither he, nor those who acted 
with him, that none of that class of politicans with 
which he was, and is, associated, ever expressed the 

| opinions, as to the extent of the powers deduced from the 

phrase in the Constitution ‘to provide tor the common de- 

| fence and general welfare of the United States,” which I 

| have attributed to him, and to them; and he has been pleas- 


Improvement, that they do not derive it from that clause | ed to add, that, in the observations submitted by me to the 
in the Constitution which speaks of the ‘ common de- | House, have been combatting shadows. This compliment- 
fence and general welfare.” That ground has been so | ary remark, it seems, was made, because I had essayed to 
repeatedly disclaimed, (if it was ever taken) that it may | controvert arguments which had not been urged by that 
be considered as abandoned long ago. So far asthe hon- | honorable gentleman, and by the class ef politicians with 
erable gentleman from South Carolina, ‘Mr. Drarton] | which he was, or is, associated. I have an unfeigned re- 
has shewn that this phrase confers no such power, his rea- | spect for the talents of that honorable gentleman, but 
soning was conclusive; but so far as he considers this as | still far short of that which he entertains for them himself. 
the ground on which the friends of the bill of 1824, and | He appears to think that no arguments are worthy of cen- 


of the general power on this subject, support its exercise 
by Congress, I can say, for myself at least, and I believe 
for those with whom I acted on that bill, that he is con- 
tending against a shadow. It is true that the friends of 
this power have differed in some respect, in the course 
of argument, by which they reach the conclusion in which 
they allagree at last. I do not mean to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the general question; and should not have said 


a word, but for the consideration that if we wish to sustain | 


this power, it must be kept on its true constitutional prin- 
ciples by its friends. There has been laid on my table, at 


one or two sessions, a general project, from some quarter, | 
to divide the public moneys among the States, in propor- 
tion to their population, to be expended by the States | 
on such works as they may think proper to select, and to | 
be executed under their own superintendence and discre- | 


tion, totally independent of the control of Congress. 1 


take this occasion to say that, in my opinion, if there has | 


ever been any project of improvement in the States be- 
fore us, that the Constitution does not sauction this 
scheme as that one. If it should ever come up, I will en- 
deavor to shew it to be so. 


Mr. DRAYTON followed in explanation. It appears 


to me, sa‘d Mr. D., that my colleague (Mr. M‘Durrix} | Constitution. 


and myself, rather differ in the manner in which we 
state our opinions, upon the general character of the 
Constitution, than in those opinions themselves. He 
says, our Government is certainly one of enumerated 
powers; but, that he could not perceive upon what foun. 
dation I asserted that these powers were limited by the 
Constitution. 


that power by the Constitution ? He proposed the same 
question as to other powers granted in the Constitution. 
My positions were, that the Constitution, in its nature, 


was limited, and that Congress possessed no other pow- | 


ers than such as were enumerated in it. I did not con- 


tend that Congress was limited in its exercise of an enu- | 


merated, but to the exercise of such a power. So far 


from advancing that proposition, I stated, that, where the | 
power was enumerated, all the means by which it could 


be carried into execution, necessarily followed, and, 


therefore, that, in the application of the means, the on- | 
ly limitation upon the power of Congress, (if that could 


be called a limitation) was its discretion. 
has misconceived me, in supposing, that, in my observa- 
tions upon the comprehensive meaning which has, by 
some gentlemen, been given to the terms “to provide 


Congress, he proceeded, has the power | 
to declare war, and he asked, is there any limit upon | 


My colleague | 


sideration but his own, aud those of the class of politi- 
lcians with which he was, or is, associated. What that 
| honorable gentleman has uttered heretofore upon the 
| subject of internal improvement, I can form no judgment 
|upon. Doubtless it was ingenious, if not solid. 1 have 
neither seen nor heard of his argument, until just now, 
and thentrom himself. He will, therefore, I trust, excuse 
me, for not replying to it. Iam equally in the dark asto 
the political opinions of that honorable gentleman, and 
of the class of politicians with which he was associated, 
| at the period when the subject of internal improvement 
was last discussed in this assembly. I am ignorant of them, 
| at this time: did I know what the honorahle gentleman’s 
political opinions were, two or three years ago, | shoul 
not feel that any light was afforded to me, in arriving ata 
knowledge of what they are now. Sir, the arguments! 
offered, were intended to be a reply to those of the gen- 
tlemen from Pennsylvania and North Carolina [Messrs 
Miner and Bryan] and to some which have been deliver- 
| ed by distinguished members of Congress, though not dur- 

ing this session. In one opinion of the hon. gentleman from 


' New York, t entirely concur—that the States can grant no 


power to Congress. Allits powers are contained in the 
If, in that instrument, a power be given, 
itcan be exercised without the consent of the States 

‘If it be not given by the Constitution, it cannot be cou- 
ferred by the States. 

Mr. SERGEANT said, he did not rise to enter into a 
| general discussion of the questions raised by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina[Mr. Drayron.}] ‘This was not 
the time, nor the occasion for such a discussion. It did 
| not seem to him fit or proper, upon an appropriation bill 
| to carry into effect an existing law, to enter into an cx- 
| amination of the policy or constitutionality of the law i! 
|self. There were other modes of reaching that object 
better adapted to the purpose. He meant only to make 
a few remarks which had just occurred to him. 

He objected, he said, tothe amendment. It proposed 
to limit the surveys to routes “preparatory to the construc- 
tion of post roads and military roads.” If this was to be 
| understood as the language imported, that no surveys 
| were to be made but when it was settled that roads were 
to be constructed, it was obviously wrong. There ws 
| no provision made for constructing any road. Surveys 
were experimental, to ascertain the nature of the ground, 
| facilities of the country, and the like, in order to see wlie- 
| ther they were such as to offer inducements to.go on, It was 

a preparatory process for forming a judgment, rather thar 
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for forming a road. It might be that many of the routes 
deemed worthy of surveying would never become roads. 
The surveys might determine that. 

But he objected to the limitation for another reason— 
while it restricted the objects of survey, it imposed upon 
the Executive the necessity of making the selection, up- 
on his own responsibility, and thus enlarged the nd 
for cavil and exception to his conduct. The act of 1824 
directed surveys to be made of routes calculated for ‘‘*na- 
tional purposes.” The House, instead of taking upon it- 
self the responsibility of designating the surveys to be 
made, to avoid trouble, or from the intrinsic difficulty of 
the thing, threw the responsibility, or discretion, if you 
please, upon the Executive. Now, what had been the 
consequence ? Continual complaint of the manner in 
which the Executive had exercised the discretion, or ac- 
quitted himself _of the unavoidable responsibility thus 
thrown upon him. Congress not being able to agree 
among themselves, the Executive officers are freely cen- 
sured because they have not satisfied every member of 
Congress. He was opposed to laying new ground of com. 
plaint, by new definitions of the objects of survey. If 
Congress would not fairly take upon themselves the bur- 
then of selection, or found it impracticable, the Executive 
officers must necessarily be guided by their own opinions, 
formed upon the best lights they could obtain. This they 
had done, and he believed the law of 1824 had been weil 
executed, and with advantage to the public. He would 
not, under existing circumstances, consent to lay new dif- 
ficulties in their way. 

He had, he said, another, and a weightier objection to 
the amendment, and to the discussion commenced upon 
it. The amendment, in itsel!, perhaps of no great signifi- 
cance, yet, taken in connexion with the argument of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Drartoy] in sup- 
port of it, aimed to settle, or rather to unsettle, the con- 
struction of the Constitution in a most important point. It 
proposes nothing less than to assert, by a clause in an ap- 
propriation bill, that the power of Congress to appropriate 
money for roads, is limited to certain roads, terme post 
roads and military roads. Practically, perhaps, the dis- 
tinction was of no great moment, for post roads, and mili- 
tary roads, were probably comprehensive enough to em- 
brace all roads: and there was no doubt that a post road, 
or a military road, when made, might be used for any 
other purpose. 

But a great question of constitutional power ought not 
to be thus disposed of, and especially one which had been 
so repeatedly and solemnly decided as this. He would 
not speak of the force of precedents—that word he knew 
was obnoxious in this House; but this he would say, that, 
when, by repeated decisions, and practice under them, a 
certain construction had been given to the powers of this 
Government, under the Constitution, and acquiesced in 
by the People, and acted upon by all the branches of 
the Government, that construction became a part of the 
Constitution itself. ‘here must, at some time, be an end 
to such questions, He would say a word more of this 
hereafter, 

The question now proposed has been as solemnly dis- 
cussed and decided, as'any question growing out of the 
Constitution, In the Message of the President to Con- 
gress, at the commencement of the session of 1817-18, 
he expressed his opinion upon the subject. That part 
of the Message was referred to a Committee, of this 
House, at the head of which was a member from Virginia, 
(General Tucker.] They made a full report, in the 
course of which they discussed, at length, the question 
of power, and came toa conclusion in its favor. They 
fortified their argument by instances of the undisputed 
exercise of the power. Congress had, before that time, 
and without objection, not only appropriated money, but 
they had actually laid out, opened, and constructed roads, 
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through States, without asking the consent of the States, 
and no one had ever objected. The power had thus been 
exercised in the most unlimited way. That report is full 
of instruction. It was referred toa Committee of the 
Whole House. Then a distinguished member from South 
Carolina, alluded to in this debate, [Mr. Lowxpzs] took 
the lead. Of his opinions, there can be no doubt. He 
asserted the broadest claim of power, and he always dis- 
played the greatest sensibility when attempts were made 
to narrow the construction of power, or, to speak more 
accurately, to apply a narrow principle of construction. 
This he uniformly resisted, whatever might be the sub- 
ject before the House. On the occasion referred to, he 
moved four resolutions, as substitutes for the resolution 
reported by the committee. Whoever desires to knew 
his opinions, will find them embodied in those resolutions, 
and the speech he made in the Committee of the Whole. 
The resolutions were discussed for nearly two weeks. 
The first of them asserted the power of Congress to ap- 
propriate money for making ‘‘ post roads, military roads, 
and other roads.” This (for the word is italicised) is stu- 
diously comprehensive, and leaves no doubt that roads 
for commerce were included. That resolution was adopt- 
ed, by a vote of 90 to 75. 

There were some intermediate proceedings he need 
not refer to. He would come at once to the act of 1824, 
for which the appropriation was to be made, in order to 
carry it into effect. At that time, the subject again un- 
derwent a serious and earnest discussion, and was decid- 
ed upon by both branches of Congress. That law has 
been carried into execution, from year to year, by annual 
appropriations and annual surveys. Surveys are now in 
progress under it. 

Would it be right to object to a principle on the discus- 
sion of an appropriation which had thus been settled and 
acted upon? He thought not. If it was desirable that 
the question should again be brought up and discussed, 

| the proper mode of doing it was by resolution—something 
| as solemn and deliberate as the course formerly pursued. 
Believing, as he did, for reasons which fully appeared in 
the debates of 1817, 718, and ’24, that Congress had the 
power, to be exercised always according tu its sound dis- 
cretion, it was impossible for him to vote for this amend- 
ment, or for any resolution denying or limiting it. But, 
if any one thought proper to bring forward a resvlution, 
he should not object to its consideration. 

The resolution of 1817-18, he said, went to the full 
extent of establishing that Congress have the power of 
embracing commercial as well as otherroads. He would 
not now enter into the constitutional question, because it 
was not fairly before the House. Nor would he admit— 
on the contrary he protested strongly against the doctrine 
—that the Constitution of the United States, a text, brief, 
but, from its nature, comprehensive, intended to confer 
powers adequate to every national emergency, and suf- 
ficient to promote ‘*the common defence and general 
welfare,” was to be construed by the rules of verbal cri- 
ticism, applied to particular clauses. The general scope 
and nature of the instrument, its main purpose and de- 
sign, its great objects, were to be considered, and its pre- 
vailing intention effectuated, according to the nature of 
the case. The powers granted are general, not particu- 
lar powers, and they drew to them as accessories, the 
particular powers necessary to their exercise. This is 
expressly provided, and would have been implied, if not 
expressed 

But even with this restriction before him, and at the 
hazard of seeming to disregard it, he could not refrain 
from one remark which naturally offered itself upon a part 
of the argument of the gentleman from South-Carolina, 
[Mr.Drarroy.] The power to regulate foreign commerce, 
and the power to regulate commerce between the States, 
were given in the same clause, and in the same words. 


————— ees 
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It is an unit: not two powers, but one power applied 
to two objects. Now, if it be admitted—as it certainly was 
—that, under this power, we could appropriate money to 
provide facilities for foreign commerce, he was not able to 
understand why we might not expend money for provid- 
ing facilities for domestic commerce, or commerce be- 
tween the States. If we could build light-houses, deep- 
en channels, fix buoys, sink picrs, construct harbors, (as 
he hoped would be spcedily done at the mouth of the 
Delaware, for the benefit of foreign and home trade 
both)—if we could do this for the accommodation of for- 
eign trade, he could not see why we might not make a good 
road, or a canal, or do any thing else that was proper and 
necessary to accommodate our own citizens in their trade 
and intercourse with each other. He perceived no dis- 
tinction, and he confessed he did not wish to find one. 
Returning from this digression, however, he said, that, 
without disputing about terms, he had an objection to un- 
settling what had been settled. This he understood to 
have been the ground of Mr. Madisen’s opinion in rela- 
tion to a National Bank. He([Mr. M.] was one of those 


who originally doubted or denied the power of Congress | 
toestablish a Bank. But Congress had decided different. | 


ly. A Bank had been established. Its constitutional ex- 
istence had been recognized, through a long period of 
years, by the People, and by all the authorities of the 
count He, therefore—and, it is presumed, upon the 
ground of established, settled construction—had no hesi- 
tation, in the year, 1815, in recommending the establish- 
ment of a National Bank. 

When a question upon the Constitution had thus been 
settled, it was no longer a matter of speculation. 
came extensively incorporated with the concerns of the 
country, and had the sanction of the People of the Unit- 
ed States, as the true construction. Powers that are 


wanting may be supplied byamendment. But it seemed | 


to him an absurdity, to ask the People of the United 
States to introduce, by amendment, a power already de- 
cided to exist, and in full operation. It was for those who 
objected to the power, to offer an amendment to ex- 
punge it, and let the People decide whether they would 
take away from Congress the power of internal improve- 
ment. 

He should have no objection [Mr S. said} to the dis- 
cussion of a resolution to inquire into the expediency of 
proceeding further in the path which had been marked 
out, if properly, that is, directly, brought before the 
House. He must, at the same time, say, he had no doubt 
upon the subject. He considered the exercise of this 
power very beneficial, and he was not aware that it could, 
in any way, become injurious. There were cases where 
it was peculiarly the duty of the Government of the Unit- 
ed States to afford its aid. There were works, of much 
greater importance, in a national view, than they were 
to the States in which they were constructed. ‘The new 
States, too, had claims to aid, in opening communications 
with the other parts ofthe Union, and the nation was in- 
terested in having these communications opened. 
were connecting links, also, between the works of differ- 
ent States, where the United States might, with great 
propriety, be called upon to aid in exploring. He refer- 
red particularly to the proposed junction between the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Canals, where the assistance of the 
United States Engineers was asked. These things he 
mentioned only as instances, He might go much further. 

He thought the system ought to be maintained. By 
pursuing it, the country was explored, its capabilities be- 
came known, topographical information of great valuc 
was obtained, and those points ascertained where im- 
provements might be advantageously made. The Unit- 
ed States’ Government were thus, at a very moderate 
expense, fostering, and in some degree, directing the spirit 
of improvement, and, at the same time, ascertaining 
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where their own aid might be well applied. This was very 
useful in peace. It would be of incalculable value in war. 
We should never again, he hoped, hear so much of the 
cost of transportation, as we had during the late war. He 
had much exceeded [he said,} the limits he intended, and 
would say no more, until the question should come for- 
ward in a more direct shape. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR said, that, at this late hour, 
nothing would have induced him to detain the House for 
a moment, but to notice the extraordinary doctrine of 
the member from Pennsylvania. He would promise, 
however, to occupy their attention fur a very short time. 
It is not my present purpose, said Mr. B., to enter at all 
into the discussion of the constitutional power of Congress 
in the construction of roads. On two former occasions, in 
the years 1817, and 1824, this subject was on the tapisin 
this House : on both of those occasions I entered into the 
discussion, and, to the utmost extent of my ability, zeal- 
ously resisted those principles which were then assumed 
and sustained, in the form of resolutions. I would for- 

| bear, if for no other reason, from an unwillingness to be 

the plagiary of my own former arguments : I will forbear 
for another reason—that I will not obtrude upon the atten- 
tion of the House in the argument of a question, as to 
| which, I believe the majority have a formed and settled 
opinion. I may, however, be allowed to say, that my 
doctrine is simply this : That the power to establish post 
offices and post roads authorizes Congress, not to con- 
struct a road, but todesignate what existing roads shall be 
| used as post roads : And that the power to raise and sup- 
port armies give us no authority to construct .permanent 
military roads—but, in the march of our armies, to make 
such roads as the necessity of the case, for the time being, 

may require ; and that all power and authority over them 
| cease with the necessity of the occasion. 

But, sir, my great object in rising was te enter my 
most solemn and vehement protest against the doctrine of 
| the member from Pennsylvania, as to precedents. He told 
us, sir, that this subject had been several times before 
Congress ; that, after much debate and deliberation, it 
had been settled ; and that, therefore, we ought to con- 
sider the question as at rest. What, sir! has it come to 
this ? that Iam to be told, when I enter this Hall, and when 
ithe very first act which Iam called upon to do, is to 
bind myself, by the solemn sanction of an oath, to sup- 
port the Constitution of my country, that I am to yield 
implicit obedience tothe construction of other men, in 
other times, and entertaining different opinions from 
those which my judgment and conscience tell me are 
correct ? Establish but this doctrine, and then, what yes- 
terday was fact, to-day is precedent, and to-morrow 
becomes principle, having all the binding force of consti- 
tutional law. Our inquiry, then, would be, not what the 
Constitution declares that we may do, but what those 
who have gone before us have done. Error once commit- 
ted becomes irremediable, and the commentary ef the ex- 
pounders of the Constitution, as written in the face of 
their legislative acts, comes to have equal obligation with 
the text of that sacred instrument. This doctrine of 
precedent does,indeed, prevail in courts of justice, though, 
even there, a too servile adhesion is often productive of 
the most mischievous consequences; but sir, I never 
have, I never can, for a moment, admit its application, in 
the construction of that Constitution which was given to 
guide, not to be guided by, the opinions of those who are 
called into existence by it. It has been the pride and 
boast of the People of these States, that they had a writ- 
ten charter of Government ; but, if the gentleman’s argu- 
ment prevail, in what is that preferable to an unwritten 
one ? In England, their Constitation consists of a succes- 








sion of precedents, as Parliament, in its omnipotence, has 
seen fit to establish them; one memorable example vf 
which we have in the first Parliament in the reign of 
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the First, who, being elected for three years, Constitution. I will detain the House no longer, sir, ; 
p the period of their own existence to seven but I could not, in justice to my own feelings, have done 
years ; and by this precedent, converted Parliaments into | less than to protest, with all the energy of my nature, 
septennial, which before been triennial. Sit, our | against the doctrine of pom so pregnant with evil, 
own political history furnishes us, too, with a memorable | and, in the end, destined tobe so fatal to the Constitution 
example, in which an American Congress outstripped | of my country. 
even a British Parliament in omnipotence: for the Parlia-| Mr. MERCER rose, he said, to call the attention of 
ment only added, by their act, a new and unwarrantable | the House to the true, the only question before the House. 
precedent to that series which composed their unwritten | The committee empowered to devise the means of car- 
Constitution ; but Congress committed a palpable viola- | rying the existing laws into effect, have inserted in this 
tion of one of the provisions of our written Constitution. | appropriation bill an item of $30,000, to give effect to 
The House will at once anticipate my allusion to the alien | the act of 1824, authorizing surveys of routes for roads 
and sedition laws. Shall these, too, be precedents? The | and canals of national importance. ‘That act, sanctioned 
member from Pennsylvania might answer in the affirma- | by the concurrent assent of both Houses, and the appro- 
tive; but what answer did the American People give ? | bation of the President, admitted the power of Congress 
We shall find it in the civil Revolution of 1801, by which | to construct canals as well as roads. Subsequent appro- 
they affixed their stamp of indignant reprobation on these | priations have been annually made to continue the exer- 
measures; and by which they hurled from their seats | cise of the power vested in the President by that law. 
those men under whose auspices they had been enacted, | The Committee of Ways and Means, acting within their 
and vindicated their violated rights, by calling other men, | proper sphere of duty, have proposed to settle no new 
with other principles, to guide the helm of State. And | principle, to enact no new law, but to place at the dispo 
these measures, too, at Jeast one of them, it will be re- | sal of the Executive power of the Government, the means 
membered, had the sanction of the Judicial, as well as | of fulfilling its constitutional obligations to the nation. 
Legislative Department of the Federal Government; and | Something has been said of the history of our legisla. 
yet, sir, the People decree], that, in these instances, | tion, under the contested authority of Congress to con. 
at least, we should not be governed by precedent. And | struct roads and canals ; andan appeal has been made, 
this, [said Mr. B.,) by an irresistible association of ideas, | with opposite views, to the discussion of this subject, in 
brings me to say a few words in relation to the Supreme | the first session of the Fourteenth Congress, and to the 
Judicial Tribunal of the United States. Let it not, for a | votes of the House of Representatives upon the several 
moment, be supposed, sir, that I mean, in any degree, | resolutions which terminated that memorable debate. It 
to disparage the members of that Court. I have the | originated, I well remember, said Mr. M. in the report 
highest respect for their talents and integrity. Yet, sir, | of a present Chancellor of Virginia, then a member of 
differing, as I do, as widely from them as the poles are | this House, who rested the power of this Government to 
asunder, | must be allowed to say, that the Sun does not, | construct a road or canal, running through the territory 
in all his course, shine upon an equal number of men, | of any State, on the consent of such State. My part, 
whoare in the habitual exercise of so large a portion of | said Mr. M., in that debate, was a very humble one, and 
political power as they are, in practice now undisputed, | cannot be within the recollection of any gentleman pre- 
and claimed to be indisputable. Of this court, compos- | sent. But, with many friends of the disputed power, I 
ed, as it is, of seven members, four constitute a quorum ; | differed from the author of the report, in tracing its legit- 
and the opinion of three of these, is acquiesced in, as set- | imate exercise to the copsent of any particular State, 
tling every great constitutional question, affecting the in- | or of any number of States. ‘The Constitution, I then 





terest of twelve millions of People and twenty-four sove- 


reign States. ‘This tribunal, in construeing the Constitu- 


tion, have enlarged the sphere of its action, in my estima. | 


maintained, as now, gave the power, or it could be de- 
| rived only from an amendmeut of that instrument. 
This was not the only cause of division, among the 
Almust the 


tion, to an indfinite extent beyond what was iv the con. | friends of internal improvement, at that day. 
templation of those who formed it; thus, in effect, by | whole Northern delegation, at that time, voted against 
the opinions sometimes of three only, amending the Con- | the resolutions asserting this power on the part of Con- 
stitution : for, sir, where is the difference between intro- | gress: not that the intelligent gentlemen, composing 
ducing a new power into that instrument by amendment, | the representation of that portion of the Union, denied 
and sustaining the exercise of the same power by a latitu- | or questioned the existence of such a power in the Fed- 
dinous construction of those which already are found | eral Government, but, because they apprehended, if it 
there? These, sir, are the differences ; to amend, requires | were sustained, its unequal, and, to themselves, injurious 
the concurrence of eighteen States ; to construe, requires | exercise. Relying on their own wealth, and dense popu- 
only the concurrence of three, or, at most, under any | lation, they pointed to those roads and canals which they 
circumstances, of four of the Supreme Federal Court. | had already made, without national aid, and were unwil- 
By amendment, we should give one or more specific, de- | ling to share the burthen of extending similar improve- 
signated powers ; by construction, a breach may be made ments amidst the sparser numbers, and over the exten- 
in the Constitution, by which, not only these powers may | sive territory of the Southern and Western States. 

be letin, but a flood of others, strung enough to break | A distinguished member, since a Senator from Massa- 
down all the barriers erected to preserve the residuary | chusetts, openly avowed this ground of opposition, in 
rights of the States andthe People. Sir, if we join to- | the course of the debate ; but, when he found himself 
gether the legislative and judicial construction, and give | outvoted, he declared to Mr. M. that he would at the 
to them both the force of precedent, who, let me ask, | ensuing session, co operate with the friends of the asserted 
can ever know what the Constitution is? As construc. | power, in giving to it the most beneficial operation. 


tion and precedent are in a continued and forward march 
of progression, no man can tell what will be their utmost 
bound ; all that he can presume to say, is, that he sees 
and knows the point to which they have at present ad- 


vanced ; but futurity, alone, can disclose their further | 


progress ; we may follow in their wake, but can never 
overtake them : for, like our horizon, as we advance, they 
recede. With us, sir, the danger is, not that the sword 
but that construction will find its way to the vitals of the 


pe subsequent course of this gentleman, in the Senate 
| of the United States, was in accordance with this declara- 
j ation; and such has, subsequently, been that of many of 
| his colleagues on this floor. 

Much has been said in this debate, against legislative 
precedents. Why, let me ask, are judicial precedents 
respected ? They may be, but are very seldom, overruled, 
because, the security of persons and property, the end of 
all law, would be brought in doubt, by the uncertainty of 
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ese. Each judicial precedent is supplied by 
the decision of a single case, involving the rights and in- 
ferests, at most, of a few individuals. The error of such 
decision, regarded as a general rule, is, if discovered, 
within the control of the same tribunal, or of its successors. 
Its future application may be remedied by the explana- 
tory acts of subsequent legislation. Unstable legisla- 
tion has no such corrective. A disregard of legislative con- 
sistency, of precedent, in legislation, diffuses, generally, 
and widely, through the whole community, the evils 
which an erroneous judgment visits upon a single, or at 
most, a few individuals. Is it not equally important to 
settle the construction of the Constitution, as the import 
ofa law which the ordinary legislature enacts, and may, 
at pleasure, repeal? Unstable legislation involves the 
prosperity of millions, and ever fluctuating councils can- 
not be the offspring of wisdom. The stability of our 
Constitution is fortified, indeed, against mutable legisla- 
tive construction, by the judicial power of the Federal 
Government. But, my honorable colleague (Mr. P. P. 
Barpove] tells us, that the ultimate depository of this 
valuable safeguard, the Supreme Court, has been con- 
stantly enlarging the boundaries of Federal power, and 
sustaining the usurpations cf Congress upon the reserved 
powers of the States. Sir, [said Mr. M.] I am no lawyer, 
but I know enough, J trust, of the history of this Govern. 
ment,to warrant a positive denial of this assertion. In di- 
rect opposition to the opinion of my honorable colleague, [ 
contend, that nearly all, and certainly by far the “most 
questionable exercises of federal power, under the pres- 
ent Constitution of the United States, occurred in the 
very first Administration, that of General Washington, 
and were among its first acts. I should be borne out in 
this sentiment, by the oldest statesmen of this country, 
and, certainly, by the distinguished opponents of that Ad- 
ministration. Need I reeapitulate those acts; the assum- 
sit of the State debts, embracing uncounted millions ; 
the judicial act, authorizing, in certain cases, appeals 
from the State tribunals to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to which, the jealousies of the native State of 
my colleague, and myself, was pointed, for the first time, 
buta few years ago. To the same Administration, now 
so universally landed, must be referred, in like manner, 
the origin of a power, the subject of earlier, and longer 
continued party controversy, to establish a national Bank 
—a power since settled by the earliest and highest author- 
ity, opposed to it, that of President Madison, on the 
very principles for which I now contend,, as res ad- 
judicata. 

Sir, no Constitution could long survive the doctrine 
which IT oppose. It has, therefore, been the doctrine of 
no Administration. For no Constitution could compre- 
hend an exact enumeration of all the means necessary 
and proper for the attainment of its ends. These must 
depend upon the development of the resources and wants 
of the country, and the progress of human art and genius, 
which, fortunately for mankind, no Constitution of Go- 
vernment can absolutely limit. 

The ends of the Constitution, and the powers of Con- 
gress, may be, and have been, defined ; the means of car. 
rying them into effect have been expressly given, in lan- 
guage so comprehensive as to provide for the unforeseen 
progress of human events. 

To come down to the immediate purpose of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Drar- 
TON, ] it is obvious (said Mr. M.] that it cannot attain the 
end ithas in view, while it excludes from the surveys 
authorized by the act of 1824, such only as may be de- 
signed for commercial roads and canals. Yet it was on 
this excluded relation of those objects of Internel Im- 
provement, that one of the most distinguished predeces- 
sors of the honorable member, [Mr. Lownpes] in the 
memorable debate of 1818, had founded his chief argu- 
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ment in favor of this much questioned power. I repeat, 
as I then did, that, if satones roads and cana sare made 
wherever required for military p irposes, and for the 
transmission of intelligence, they will leave the friends of 
internal improvement nothing to regret. 

But the amendment of the honorable member would, 
if adopted, moreover, exclude a power hitherto undispu- 
ted: that of surveying routes for roads add canals through 
the Territories of the United States, over which this Go- 
vernment has exclusive jurisdiction, and through the Pub- 
lic Lands, which depend for their value on those im- 
provements, and over which the United States have an 
unquestioned proprietary right. 

He must, therefore, consider the able argument of the 
honorable member as misapplied, on the present occa- 
sion ; and, so far, he concurred in his views of it with the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Srorrs ;] but he regret. 
ted, on account of the feeling it had excited, that figura- 
tive designation of its character, which had escaped the 
honorable member s‘tting near him, [Mr. Srorrs] as he 
was assured, without the least intention of wounding the 
sensibility of the gentleman from South Carolina, for 
whom, he knew his friend from New York entertained, in 
common with himself, the highest respect. 

After some further conversation, the House adjourned. 


Wepnsrspar, Fesnvany 27, 1828. 


[Both Houses of Congress this day attended the fune- 
ral of the late Major General Brown.] 


Tuunspar, Fesrvuary 28, 1828. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The House proceeded to the orders of the day, and 
resumed the consideration of the bill making appropria- 
tions for internal improvements. The Committee of 
the Whole had reported an amendment, filling the blank 
in that bill for the obtaining of surveys, &c. by the Exe- 
cutive, with thirty thousand dollars. To this amendment 
Mr. Drayton, of South Carolina, had moved the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

** Provided, That no part thereof be expended upon 
any surveys, excepting such as have been already con- 
tracted for, or where the surveys hereafter made are 
preparatory to the construction of roads or canals for the 
transportation of the mail, or for military purposes.” 

And the question being on Mr. Drarron’s amendmen: 
to the amendment of the Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, that he would take the present 
opportunity to state, very briefly, the reasons which 
would induce him to vote against the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Drarrox.] 
The amendment proposed to limit the surveys to tle 
making of military roads and post-roads, and as he [Mr. 
W.] had doubted the power in Congress to make roatls, 
it would seem, perhaps, that he ought te vote for every 
amendment, the object of which was, to limit the exer 
cise of the power. But, while the power is thus limited 
by the amendment, the right to exercise it according to 
the limitations, is affirmed, and it was with a view to ex- 
plain away any improper inference, deducible from lis 
vote, that he had risen. Sir, I have always doubted the 
constitutional power of Congress to construct roads 10 
the manner claimed by the advocates of that system ! 
this House. Whether military roads, post-roads, or roads 
of any other kind, the objections apply, equally, in my 
mind, to the powers of Congress. It has been said, by 
some gentlemen, that Congress has a right to construct 
national roads, but not a right to construct other roads: 
Sir, [said Mr. W.] I wish to be informed at what point 

| this character of nationality begins, and at what point 't 
‘ends? For my own part, I have not been able to disco 
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ver the boundaries by which the powers of Congress are 
circumscribed, according to this definition. Some have 
said, that a work which connects two States, is of a na- 
tional character, and therefore within the powers of Con- 
gress to perform. If this be a correct definition, then a 
road which runs two miles from a point within the State 
of Virginia, to a point two miles within the State of North 
Carolina, (the whole road being only four miles long, ) is 
a national road, because it connects the two States of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina ; but, if you runa road three or 
four hundred miles long, wholly within the limits, either 
of Virginia or North Carolina, it ‘is not a national road, 
and therefore is not to be constructed by Congress, how- 
ever important it may be. He had mentioned this in- 
stance [Mr. W. said) to show the unsoundness and incor- 
rectness of the definitions which had been given of what 
were, and what were not, national roads. In short, he 
could see no distinction in the character of roads, except 
as to the fund or money employed in making them. A 
road, constructed pursuantly to anpropriaions made by 
Con was a national road; and one constructed by 
the funds advanced for that object by any particular 
State, was not a national road. This, Mr. W. apprehend- 
ed, would be found, in practice, the only true and cor- 
rect definition between the two. 

But, it has been said, Congress can rightfully construct 
military roads. Upon this point, he would offer no re- 
marks, [Mr. W. said) further than to say, that the making 
of military roads, in time of peace, was, in his judgment, 
an useless and unnecessary expense : for the location of 
a military road, to be useful in time of war, must depend 
on the situation of the enemy. You may lay out a road 
in the North, and you will have no use for it in war, be- 
cause the enemy may be in the South ; you may lay out 
one ia the East, and want it in time of war in the West, 
because the ememy may*be there. It would, therefore, 
be useless and unnecessary to lay out one particular road, 
or any given number of roads, for military purposes, in 
time of peace, as none of them might be useful in war. 
The enemy must be met at that point he would select 
for himself along our very extended frontier ; and it is 
not likelyehe would select, as the point to be invaded, 
that to which our military roads might lead, and, for the 
protection of which, we had been provided with fa- 
cilities. 

As to postyroads, [Mr. W. said) he concurred entirely 
with the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Barsovr] that 
the powers of Congress extended only to the designa- 
tion of the road over which the mail should be transport- 
ed, and did not include the right to make the road. The 
mail establishment had progressed to great length ; had 
attained high perfection without the exercise of the pow- 
er now claimed for Congress. It would be of little use 
to transport the mail through a country where it was ne- 
cessary for Congress to open roads; because, where 
there were no people, (as would probably be the case 
where there are no roads,) it would be wholly unneves- 
sary to transport the mail. Intelligence cannot be desir- 
ed in any region of country where there are no people 
to receive it. The object of this delegation of power to 
Congress, would, therefore, be fully answered, if the 
mail should be transported along those roads only, 
which have been already opened by the State authori- 
les, 

Mr. W. concluded by saying he felt it due to himself 
to assign the various reasons which would induce him to 
vote against the limitation of the powers of Congress, as 
proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina. While 
the amendment of the gentleman proposed a limitation, 
it also affirmed the existence of the power. Mr. W. 


————————_————————— 





| doubted the existence of the power, both in its limited 


and unlimited extent ; and, fer this reason, he would 
vote against the amendment of the gentleman. Having 


Vor. IV.—104 
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assigned his reasons, he would no longer detain the 
House. 

Mr. HALL said: I rose for the purpose of making an 
explanation which I find necessary to place my opinions, 
in regard to the constitutionality of this bill, in a proper 
point of view. From the report of the debate which 

took+place on the 5th, it might be inferred that I had, ia 
yielding to the request of the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina, |Mr. McDurris] to withdraw my motion to strike 
out the first section of the bill, admitted, what seemed 
to have been his opinion, that the constitutional question 
was not involved in the bill. On the contrary, however, 
I am decidedly of opinion, that the whole bill, from one 
end to the other, in every part, is unconstitutional, and 
that all and every item rests upon the same ground. It 
so happened, when the gentleman from South Carolina 
made the request to withdraw the motion, and accompa- 
nied it with a remark or two, I was engaged in conversa- 
tion with a gentleman from New York, who made the 
same request. Had I have heard the remark of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, I should, at the time 
of withdrawing the motion to strike out, have accompa- 
nied it with the explanation now made. The withdrawal 
of that motion was entirely the result of a spirit of ac- 
commodation and civility to several others, and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, who, as I was informed, 
had made the request, which, as I have said, I did not 
hear. This explanation was due to myself, that my 
Opinions might not be misunderstood here or elsewhere. 
I will now make a remark or twe in reference to an 
opinion eXpressed by two other gentlemen, for whose ac- 
commodation the withdrawal was made. They seem to 
be of opinion that some parts of the bill were within con- 
stitutional limits, under the power given by the Constitu- 
tion to Congress, toregulate commerce. But, if the gen- 
tlemen would reflect for a moment, they must see te 
what si r results this doctrine leads. The power to 
regulate, that is, to make legal rules and regulations, by 
which commerce is to be governed, is surely not a power 
to{construct,fto create, or to make. If the power to regu- 
late gives the power to construct any one of the adjuncts 
of the thing regulated, then it gives the power to con- 
struct all adjuncts, of every description. If, under 
this power, Congress can construct roads and canals, and 
perform the mechanical operations necessary to the im- 
proving rivers and harbors within the jurisdictional lim- 
its of the States—if it can create or construct the ways, 
then it may, by the same rule, construct the vehicles; 
and thus, in time, we shall have here, with the same 
priety with which we act on appropriation bills for mak- 
ing roads and canals, and working on water courses, also 
to make appropriations for building or constructing mer- 
chant vessels, to facilitate and regulate the trade between 
the United States and foreign countries, and the coasting 
trade. And, for the same purpose, in relation to the 
commerce among the States, carried on through canals 
and over roads, we shall, with the same propriety, be 
called on to make appropriations for building or con- 
structing canal boats, wagons, and other vehicles. We 
should cut rather a singular f in debating an appro- 
pentive of fifty or a hundred thousand dollars to build a 
eet of pediars’ wagons ; but, 4m principle, it would be 
the same thing. Gentlemen must see, that, to push their 
doctrine to its consequences, would produce results of a 
most ludicrous character. The subject, or thing, to be 
regulated, is commerce between the United States and 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes. It is one, whole and entire, The 
power given in the Constitution to regulate, being com- 
mensurate with the thing to be regulated, is also com- 
plete, and therefore exclusive, extending to the whole 
subject, and excluding the interference or participation 
of any other power ; and this constitutes the just limits 
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of all the delegated and enumerated powers of this Go- | Improvements, alluded to. It ae to me, therefore, 
vernment. ‘They are limited to, and by the objects for|a mere act of justice, that they should be heard in their 
which they were granted, and to which applied, and not | own proper language. Mr. Jefferson, in his Inaugural 
properly transferrable to other pur . It is thus that | Address of March, 1805, says: “that, when the redemp- 
the Federal Government is one of limited, delegated, and | tion of the public debt has been effected, the revenue 
enumerated ee It has none but granted powers ; | thereby liberated may, by a just repartition among the 
they are valid only because granted ; and, consequeiitly, | States, and a corresponding amendment to the Constitu- 
any other than granted powers which it should exercise, | tion, be applied, in time of peace, to rivers, canals, 
would be usurpations, would be unconstitutional powers. | roads, arts, manufactures, education, and other great ob- 
‘The regulation, therefore, of commerce, being exclusive- | jects, within each State.” In his Message of December 
ly vested in Congress, the State Governments cannot do | 2d, 1806, he remarks, that ‘ their patriotism would cer- 
or participate in it. And thus we come to a proof posi- | tainly prefer its continuance, and application to the great 
tive, that Congress has not the power to execute a sys- | purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, canals, 
tem of internal improvements within the States, under | and such other objects of public improvement as may 
the power to — commerce ; because, if it has, be thought proper to add to the constitutional enumera- 
then the States have the same power, and may partici. | tion of Federal powers.” ® The subject is now propos- 
pate with it in the performance of the same act, for the | ed for the consideration of Congress ; because, if ap. 
same purpose: for no one will pretend to say that the | tebe by the time the State Legislatures shall have de- 
States have not the right to execute works of this de- | liberated on this extension of the Federal trusts, and the 
scription ; and if the Government of the United States | laws shall be passed, and other arrangements made for 
can do, or participate in doing, the same acts, then the their execution, the necessary funds will be on hand, and 
power is a completely concurrent one ; and I undertake | without employment. I suppose an amendment to the 
to deny that any such powers exist—nay, more, that they | Constitution, by consent of the States, necessary ; be- 
are at war with our whole system—which is founded up-| cause the objects now recommended arenot among those 
on the principle that the two spheres of agency are dis-| enumerated in the Constitution, and to which it permits 
tinct, separate, and independent of each other—each act-| the public moneys to be applied.” : 

ing within its own sphere, competently to its own purpo-| In his Message, to the House of Representatives, of 
ses. And I undertake to say that there is no better proof] March 3d, 1817, Mr. Madison says: “ Having considered 
of the unconstitutionality of any act, than the clashing | the bill this day presented to me, entitled ‘ An act to set 
or concurrency, that is, the participancy of the two pow-| apart and pledge certain funds for Internal Improve 
ers in one and the same act and purpose. Whenever those | ments ; and which sets apart and pledges funds, ‘for 
circumstances’ do occur, it is, I say, proof positive, that | constructing roads and eanals, and nailer the naviga- 
one or both agencies have transcended their proper limits ;| tion of water courses, in order to facilitate, promote, ard 
because, the very fundamental principle of the system | give security to the internal commerce, among the seve- 
is a separation and preservation cf the powers to their| ral States, and to render more easy and less expensive 
own proper spheres. We have, in the proper and strict | the means and provisions for Yhe common defence,’ | 
sense of the word, no concurrent powers—not even that | am constrained, by the insuperable difficulty } feel in re- 
of taxation, or that other which is talked about, a con- | conciling the bill with the Constitution of the United 
currency of jurisdiction of the Federal and State Courts | States, to return it, with that objection, to the House of 
over a certain class of cases. The separate and distinct | Representatives, in which it originated. 

cases of which class, either of these judicial spheres ma 


** Fhe legislative powers vested in Congress, are spe- 
take charge of, separately, but certainly exclusively to | cific, and enumerated in the 8th section of the first «- 
the other. 


The power of taxation in the two Govern- | ticle of the Constitution, and it does not appear that the 
ments is similar, but not identical. ‘Taxation is the tak- | power proposed to be exercised by that bill, is among 
ing from the general wealth of the country by each Go- | the enumerated powers, or that it falls, by any, just inter- 
vernment, for its own purposes, in its own sphere, that | pretation, within the power to make laws necessary and 
modicum or quantum which is necessary for carrying on | proper for carrying into execution those, or other povw- 
its legitimate operations; but these are not identical: ers, vested by the Constitution in the Government of the 
they oe are, though alike, yet entirely different, se-, United States. The power to regulate commerce among 
parate, and distinct ; and, if the People of this country | the several States, cannot include a power to construct 


understand their own interest and jwell-being, they will | roads and canals, and to improve the navigation of water 
take measures effectually to keep them so: for, if there | 


courses, in order to facilitate, promote, and secure, such 
igany thing of value in this system of Government which 


| a commerce, without a latitude of construction departing 
we have adopted, that value can only be supported by | from the ordinary import of the terms, strengthened by 


maintaining in its integrity this very principle of separa- the known inconveniences which, doubless, led to the 
tion, and not concurrency or collusion of powers. As grant of this remedial power to Congress. ‘Fo refer the 
to that constructive Pandora’s Box, the appropriating | powers in question to the clause ‘to provide for the com- 
power, though said by some able and distinguished men | mon defence and general welfare,’ would be contrary to 


to be unlimited, and illimitable, it bas its limitations upon | the established and consistent rules of interpretation; 
the very same princ'ple that all the powers of this Govern- | as rendering the special and careful enumeration of 
ment have. It is the subsidiary or mean power by which | powers which follow the clause, nugatory and improper.” 
all the granted powers are to be carried into effect. This| Ina Message of Mr. Monroe to the House of Repre- 
being its object and purpose, it is limited by and to this | senatives, May 4th, 1822, we have the following: “A 
object. 


The use of money being the principal means for | power to establish turnpikes, with gates and tolls, and ‘o 
carrying into execution all the powers of the Govern- 


enforce the collection of the tolls by penalties, implies a 
ment—a means without which they could not be effect- 


: u cl- | power to adopt and execute a complete system of Inter- 
ed—and extending this mean power te purposes to which | nal Improvement. A right to impose duties, to be paid 


it does not legitimately belong, is just as much an act | by all persons passing a certain road, and on horses and 
of usurpation as such an extension of any other power | carriages, as is done by this bill, involves the right to 
would be. 


take thejland from the proprietor, on a valuation, and to 

In the course of this debate, the names of several dis- | pass laws for the protection of the road from injuries; 
oo citizens of this country have been sentinanl, and, if it exists as to one road, it exists as to any other, 
and their opinions, in relation to the subject of Internal | and to as many roads as Congress may think proper ‘0 
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establish. A right te aeiie for one of these purpo- | But at the time that the act in question became a law, it 
ses, is a right to legislate for the others. It is a complete | will he remembered by a large portion of this House, 
ve of jurisdiction and sovereignty, for all the p that, so prominent and engrossing was the question of 
of Internal Improvement, and not merely the right of | constitutional power which that act involved, all other 
applying money, under the power vested in Comat to | considerations of minor importance were overshadowed 
make appropriations ; under which powe-, with the con- | by it : so much was the House occupied with this view 
sent of the States through which this (the Cumberland) | of this subject, that it never entered into the conception 
road passes, the work was originally commenced, and | of any one to choose, between the different departments 
has been so far executed. I am of opinion, that Con- | of the Government, that depository of this discretionary 
gress do not possess this power ; that the States, indivi- | trast which should be best calculated to secure its faithful 
dually, cannot grant it: for, although they may assent to | execution. The relative fitnessof the Executive and the 
the appropriation of money within their limits for such | Legislative departments of the Government for this pur- 
purposes, they can grant no power of jurisdiction or so-| pose, was never made a subject of serious examination un- 
wanes by —— aaneens with the United erie j til the last session of Con Then, an honorable 

is power can be granted only by an amendment of the | member from Virginia, [Mr. Rives] brought the subject 
Constitution, and in the mode prescribed by it.” | to the view of rien and, ina very lucid and convinc- 

This fashionable doctrine of appropriation has been | ing argument, demonstrated the impropriety of suffering 
thought something new, but it seems only to be a revival | this trust to remain any longer in the hands of the Execu- 
of a doctrine to be found in a certain celebrated re tive. The respectable minority which at that time sustain- 
on Manufactures, by a very and justly celebrated indivi- | ed his motion encourages me, said Mr. C. to hope that the 
dual,* when Secretary of the Treasury. This doctrine, | present attempt to limit him in the exercise of it, may suc- 
as well as the broad construction of the neral welfare, | ceed - r 
3 0 e general we , 
may be seen, page 54, of the report alluded to. Dasa was, he said, no part of his design to enter into 

In regard to this doctrine of the appropriating power, | an argument to vindicate the power of the Federal Gov- 
I will only say, that, if Congress has not, under the Con | ernment to apply the means of the Treasury, to con- 
stitution, = ag oo : aes of en Im- sree wee. and —_ This question ye cr suf- 
provement within the States, then, it has not the power | ficiently exhausted on former occasions, and the impa- 
to execute any part of such a system. And if it cannot | tience of the House would not tolerate him in such an un- 
execute such a system, either wholly or in part, then, it | dertaking at this time, if he felt any disposition to engage 
cannot do = any way, or by any means ; and, if it can- | in it. ; ; : ; 
not accomplish this object by any means, then,-surely, it | _ As a friend of internal improvements, Mr. C. said, he 
Gas pore tat tern nites tris Savoie | ptlneas rd args Chik Tal’ obee eet 

n plainly given in the Constitution. | pediments and delays whic aken place in the 
How else, I ask, eee Sandie exercise this power, Aacipient stage of the work. Believing as he did that 
than by the use and application of money? This is the | the future prosperity of his country was most intimate- 
principal, almost the only means, by which it could do | ly connected with the judicious and constitutional exer- 
. This is the subsidiary power, the means by which | cise of this power, he was exceedin ly solicitous, that, 
nite eaeoeens powers = this emnenounnt = ne in — vo A oo roe 8 Men v * — 
t ect—a means, without which they could not be | such course should be adopted, as would give the Peo 
executed, And here is the proper limit of this, as it has | ple ample time for reflection, and, by reconciling conflict: 
been considered, unlimited power. It is limited and con- | ing interests and opposing opinions, to secure to the Gov- 
re ». the fulfilment - execution of the delegated | ernment, in all its future operations, steadiness and consis- 
egiumate powers, granted and enumerated in the Con-| tency. : 
= = is = — of its sphere of action ; and | It cannot have escaped the observation of any one who 
sorta sore enarpton ek power P| min on te decry ite shoe at se es 

" —a usurpation of power. is deeply interesting subject, 

Sir, I rose to make an explanation : artes done s0, | in this community a great diversity of Opinion, not only 
and presented some views in relation to the constitution- | as to the existence of power in the Federal Government 
rn. of eae before the House, I will no longer in- | . Sa roads -— canals, but - to the results 
rude upon its time. which may be expected to grow out of its exercise. You 
/ Mr. “ ARTER desired to know of the Chair, if it would | can scarcely enter into any social circle, or look into any 

¢ in order to move an amendment to the amendment | public journal of the day, in which you do not witness 
offered by his colleague, {Mr. Drarron] the object of | the most extrayagant and contradictory representations 
which would be to strike out that part of it which author- | of this power. On the one hand, you hear it declared 
ized are serene routes for military roads ; and on being | to be the source of great and innumerable benefits to 
ne that such a motion would not then be in order, | the People ; the parent of private happiness and — 
i: ea as eee He should, he ey ie prosperity to oe ss of aS o~_ eracy 
oF : ment, because, in part, it accomplished | —carryiag with it, into every region visi y the geni- 
prod, he had in view: it fimits that discretion al influence of Federal patronage, the animating proofs 
of the Executive in the selection of the new objects of| of increasing industry and accumulated wealth; while 
survey which he thought ought to be seumihet taken | onthe othen it is py aol as a most lawless usurpation 
Away. on the part of this Government, by which it will have 

Having voted for the passage of the act of April, 1824, | achieved (whenever its constitutionality shall be admit- 
—_ the ane of which the present appropriation is | ted) a fearful triumph over the reserve ns of 
asked, and with some misgiving for subsequent appropri- | the States. It is viewed as an engine in the hands of this 
—_ mere ne Shane it but an act of justice to him- Sea by ae all the eee pei ws 

0 explain to the House the reasons which had operat- | stand between it and the possession of unlimited a 
ed on his mind to produce a change of opinion. He wish- illimitable power, are said tebe cloven down ; and for the 
ed not to be understood as having changed his opinion on | purpose of facilitating this giant’s march to this alarming 
the abstract question of the power of the Government. | pre-eminence of power, the several States are to be re- 
On this subject his opinion had undergone no change. — to a seen’ porngs sot ace 

vassalage. ile this power, of most ul magnitude, 
points to the Constitution as the origin of its existence, it 
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is easy to pérceive that it points to that instrument in 
no spirit of fealty, but from the immense scope of exer- 
tion which it claims for itself,regards itself as paramount to 
the Constitution, and looks back upon it in solemn mock- 
ery. 
With great submission, said Mr. C., to those who sus 
tain either side of the question, if there be any who hear 
me, I am constrained to differ from both ; while one side 
certainly overrate the advantages which may be expected 
to result from the exercise of this power, the other are 
surely giving themselves up to unnecessary alarm from 
the dangers they apprehend. What then is the meaning 
of the words internal improvement, which you hear so of- 
ten repeated ? 

Mr. C, said he understood by them, when they were 
spoken of in reference to the powers of the Federal Go- 
vernment, as meaning nothing more nor less than the 
means necéssary and proper to carry into execution the 
expressly granted powers of Congress. “Many ot the 
friends of internal improvements considered that, in conse- 
quence of the obligation of the Federal Government to 
provide for the general welfare, and their pee the 
power of taxation without limit, that it therefore had the 
po to engage in a system of internal improvements 
or their own sake ; that the Government had a right to 
appropriate the public money to such objects, as an in- 
dependent, ultimate, and isolated end of their legisla- 
tion ; that, by virtue of its superintending control over all 
Meats necessary to promote the general welfare, it had a 
right to execute such improvements merely for the purpose 
of keeping up with other nations in their march of civili- 
zation ; or Corresponding with such other improvements 
of the age as might appeal to the pride or interests of 
this country, asa member of the great family of nations. 
This view of the powers of this Government was such an 
one, Mr. C: said, as he could not sanction. It was an 
unsafe and unsound interpretation of the Constitution, 
which involved in its consequences a total prostration of 
all the limitations placed upon the powers of the Govern- 
ment. 

Besides, sir, if there be any soundness in this interpre- 
tation of the powers of this Government, do not those 
who insist upon it perceive a very inconvenient conse- 

uence which necessarily flows from its adoption? If 
these works are to be undertaken as the ulterior object 
of our legislation, then the Federal Government cannot 
disregard the claim which eacly and every State in this 
Union will have upon its justice to dispense, in a ratable 
and proportionate manner, whatever funds may be at its 
disposal, for the purpose of carrying on such imprové- 
ments in the States. For you must hold in mind, when. 
ever you embark in such a system, that all the members 
of this confederacy possess, by the terms of this compact, 
equal and sovereign rights, and that no pretext can be 
furnished to the Federal Government for postponing one 
State to another, or one portion of the Union to another. 
Then, if such a system be within the purview of the Con- 
stitution, (which Iam very far from admitting,) are we 
prepared to commence its execution ? Do not gentle- 
men perceive, trom the bare statement of the question, 
that such an undertaking would require such accumu- 
lated means in the Treasury, and such an enlarged anti. 
cipation of the future resources of the Government, as to 
render it at this time wholly impracticable ? 

But, if you regard the construction of roads and canals, 
by the Federal Government, merely as a measure neces- 
sary and proper to carry into effect certain expressly 
granted powers of Congress, then it would seem not only 
contrary to any fair and rational interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, but manifestly absurd, to make them compo- 
nent parts of a system of internal improvements, Because, 
if you regard them as means merely, they can only be re- 
softéd to as the future exigencies and necessities of the 
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country shall require, and, in that way, essentially ex- 
clude the idea of anticipating, by preconcerted means, 
what can orly be known to be needful to the country by 
the disclosure of time. If, then, internal improvements 
can be effected, only as auxiliary to some ulterior object, 
it demonstrates the indiscretion of certain over-zealous 
friends, who, by their extreme anxiety and impatience, 
would precipitate the Government into a lavish expendi. 
ture of its means without due reflection, and bring the 
power on which they build such brilliant hopes into ab- 
solute contempt, by invoking the interference of their 
Government in every petty local project which may hap- 
pen to interest them. Politicians of this class seem to con- 
sider the present as the last generation whoare to be called 
upon to condact the affairs of this confederacy, and if the 
present golden opportunity is suffered to go by without 
that wee improvement which will leave nothing to be 
accomplished by posterity, that they will be without ex- 
cuse for their neglect. Mr. C. said he felt no such en- 
thusiasm. He regarded the present gereration as mere 
pioneers in this work, and was willing to leave to those 
who were to come after him the accomplishment of such 
projects, as, from their importance, and the increased 
means of the Treasury, would not appeal in vain to the 
patriotism of those whose fortune it might be then to ad- 
minister the Government. 

Any individual who will contemplate the advancement 
which this country has made during the last twenty years 
in wealth, population, intelligence, and commerce, and 
will allow himself to anticipate but a reasonable advance. 
ment in these respects for the next half century, judging 
of the future by the past, cannot fail to perceive, in the 
increased importance of the Western country, in their 
augmented wealth, and astonishing spread and growth of 
population, abundant necessity for the application of the 
means of our Treasury to the removal of the physical ob- 
structions which intercept the communication between 
the Atlantic and Western States. The increase of popu- 
lation in the great valley of the Mississippi has already 
imparted to that regicn a moral and political consequence, 
which can scarcely leave a doubt upon the mind of any 
man that the day is not far distant when the preponder- 
ance of the physical strength of this country will lie be- 
yond the Alleghany mountains. Whenever this antici. 
pation shall be realized, let gentlemen who look to the 
exercise of this power with so much jealousy, contem- 
plate the position of this country in relation to the rest 0! 
the world. With your whole Atlantic boriler exposed (o 
foreign assault : fronting the region from which hostilities 
may be expected, the Atlantic Stutes must, from their 
position, be made the theatre of whatever hostile opers- 
tions may in future interrupt our tranquility, and sustain 
the first and heaviest shock of war. It will not do to rely 
on our peaceful policy and our great removal from the 
scenes of European strife, for an exemption from the cx 
sualties of war. ‘These must and will come upon us. The 
broad Atlantic interposes her mighty waste of waters '0 
vain to protect us from the assaults of that fierce and ag- 
gressive ambition, which, by the mysterious decrees of 
Providence, is sometimes permitted to chastise the nx 
tions of the earth. And when, in the progress of time, 
the dark hour shall arrive which shall beleaguer our 
coast with a formidable invading force, can it be suppos 
ed that the mountains which separate the Atlantic States 
from their stronger neighbors and allies beyond them, 
will be perpetual and insurmountable obstacles to our 
availing ourselves of their efficient aid and co-operation 
in such a trying emergency? Such a catastrophe, I know, 
is not threatened at this time, and, said Mr. C., I trusts 
long lapse ot fortunate and prosperous years separate vs 
from it. But, in the ordinary vicissitudes which mark the 
history of our race, such calamities are to be expected— 
and it is to meet such emergencies in the progress of this 
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country to her ultimate destinies, that the exercise of the 
power becomes important. And, although the tite may 
not yet have arrived when such an application of the sur- 
plus revenue of your Treasury is demanded by the exist- 
wg Gate OF SS requires no great effort of the 
imagination to conceivelthat the time may come when such 
an exertion of your power will not only be sanctioned by 
the Constitution, but a neglect or refusal to do so will be 
justly regarded as the most inexcusable desertion of the 
most oper trust which = be confided to the rulers of 
a great wing People, 

ear. Cc. ote although he had promised, in the outset, 
to say nothing on the constitutional question, he hoped 
the House would excuse him for noticing an argument 
used by his colleague {Mr. ered on Tuesday. That 
gentleman expressly disclaimed the derivation of any pow- 
er to this Government over the subject of roads and ca- 
nals, from that part of the Constitution which gives to 
Con the right to regulate commerce “ among the se- 
veral States.” As [said Mr. C.]1 never feel more dis- 
posed to doubt the correctness of my own judgment on 
any subject, (and more especially on one of a character 
like the present, ) than when it happens to be opposed to 
that of my much esteemed colleague, I will briefly ex- 
plain to the House the view I have taken of this part of 
the Constitution. It will be borne in mind that the clause 
of the Constitution in question has three distinct objects 
towhich the power of regulation may be applied. ‘The 
language is, that “ Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.” Mr. C. said, he 
would not undertake to analyze the philological exposi- 
tion of the words of this grant, with which his colleague 
had favoured the House. The legislative construction 
which this part of the constitution had received, from the 
commencement of the Government to the present time, 
while it gave effect to the plain meaning of the grant, 
avoided any dangerous latitude of interpretation. Pre- 
cisely the same amount of power is given by the grant to 
Congress over each of the objectg embraced by it. And 
under this grant of power, in relation to commerce with 
foreign nations, the Government has, at various times, 
whenever the interest of such commerce required it, con- 
structed light-houses, piers, &c. But it has been object- 
ed heretofore, in discussions which have arisen upon this 
much questioned power, that the authority under which 
the Government proceeded in the erection of these werks, 
was not derived from the power of the Government to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, but by virtue of 
the jurisdiction which the Federal Government has a 
right to acquire over ceded portions of territory within 
the limits of-any State for the erection of forts, dock-yards, 
&e. Well, sir, admit this objection to be unanswerable 
so far as it goes. It stops short of the extent to which 
this power of regulation has been carried by Congress : 
for Congress has, on divers cccasions, without ever hav- 
ing ts power disputed, undertaken to deepen the entran- 
ces into your harbours, and to remove obstructions aris- 
ing from sand bars or otherwise. And if this may be con- 
stitutionally done in the regulation of foreign commerce, 
Mr. C. said he would be glad to hear the most subtle cas- 
ulst point out the difference in principle between the 
power to remove a marine obstruction of this kind, and a 

ike power to remove any physical obstruction which in- 
terposed itself to the commerce among the several States. 
There is none, and therefore none can be shown. 

But my colleague [Mr. Drarron] seemed to apprehend, 
that, if Congress could resort to this part of the Constitu- 
tion for authority to construct roads and canals, scarcely 
any work of internal improvement could be undertaken 
by Congress which would not find its justification either 
under this grant or the other two provisions of the Con- 
stitution, which he admitied conferred upon Congress 


the right to survey and consttuct roads and canals for mil- 
itary and post office purposes. Sir, it can hardly be con- 
sidered a fair argument against tite existence of such a 
power, that because, if the power existed, it may find 
numerous ubjects on which te operate. But, Mr. C. said, 
he did not regard the objection as well founded in fact - 
for he could not suppose that the occasions on which the 
Federal Government would be required to exert this 
power, would be numerous or frequent. It would only 
be called into action for the purpose of removing such 
formidable obstructions to the internal commerce among 
the States, as, from their magnitude, would baffle the 
unaided efforts of any individual State, no matter how 
rich in her resources or ardent in her patriotism. Indeed 
it would seem that the very channels of communication 
which, in times of war, would be essential to the Govern- 
ment to enable it to avail itself of its best means of resist- 
ance in the most efficient manner, would be nearly the 
same, and perhaps the only objects which could justly 
claim the attention of Congress, in regulating and promo- 
ting that internal cominerce among the States which the 
Constitution has confided to it. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dra rronxj 
drew an inference from the great pressure of what he ree 
garded as more urgent and important business upon the 
attention of the framers of the Constitution, that the sub- 
ject of roads and canals, for commercial purposes, hardly 
entered into their conception. That, while the moment- 
ous concerns of regulating the foreign relations of the 
country, thedistribution of the powers of the Government 
among its different Departments, and the exceedingly 
delicate task of settling the boundaries between Federal 
and State authorities, occupied their labors, they can hard- 
ly have been supposed to tie bestowed any considers. 
tion upon the minor subject of roads and canals. Mr. C, 
said, that, as an ulterior object for the legislation of Cor- 
gress, he did not believe it ever did enter into the 
conception of the framers of the Constitution. But the 
gentleman is surely mistaken, when he supposes that 
statesmen like the venerable authors of our Constitution 
everlooked the importance of roadsand canals, at the pe- 
riod when that instrument was brought into existence. 
When you call to mind that, just anterior to this epoch in 
our history, the accomplishment of the canal of the Duke 
of Bridgwater, by the splendid results which it opened 
upon the view of the People of England, had attracted 
their attention to this subject as much as to any other ap- 
pertaining to their internal police, you cannot believe 
that men like the authors of the Constitution, so fully 
aware of the resources of the country, for whose future 
prosperity they were deliberating, could have been alto- 
gether inattentive to the most efficient means of deve- 
loping those resources. Add tothis the fact, which is so 
well known, that General Washington, who presided in 
the Convention, looked to no object, afier the restoration 
of peace, with so much delight and enthusiasm as to the 
connexion of the Atlantic with the Western waters. To 
the accomplishment of this object he seems to have thouglit 
that the powers, even of the old Confederation, much 
weaker than the present Government, were adequate. 
It would seem, then, that the period at which the Cor. 
stitution was formed, the character of the men who form- 
ed it, and the condition of the country, all pointed to an 
opposite inference from that which the gentleman has 
heen pleased to draw. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bryan] who 
addressed the House on Tuesday, while he denied any sub- 
stantive power to Congress, from their being entrusted 
with the general welfare of the States, seemed, neverthe- 
less, inclined to claim something from the power tu ap- 
propriate money. If, said he, the pubiic debt is not to 
be a perpetual incumbrance on the Treasury, the power 
of taxation being unlimited, the means of the Treasury 
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must soon éxceed, very far, the demands which will be 
made upon it to execute the expressly granted powers of 
Congress ; and, therefore, toa certain extent, he contend- 
ed that Congress had the right, by the simple appropria- 
tion of money, to onion certain objects not specified 
in the Constitution, provided they were, in any manner, 
conducive to the general welfare. 

Mr. C., said, that it was very true that there were many 
objects of minor consequence, which we undertake from 
time to time, todo, which he could not well justify under 
the Constitution, without resorting to this general discre- 
tionary power : yet he was entirely opposed to a formal 
or even implied admission of such a doctrine. If such a 
discretion is admitted to exist, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive what object Congress, at some time or other, 
may not consider as fairly embraced within the scope of 
such a discretion ; and, therefore, he said, it was by far 
the safest rule to adhere to that construction which au- 
thorized the application of the public money only to such 
objects as were expressly recognized by the Constitution. 

If the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Bray] 
will duly estimate the magnitude of the trust which the 
management of the forcign relations of this country im- 
poses upon the Government, and the enormous expendi- 
ture to which a state of war subjects the Treasury, he 
will find abundant reason for the power of taxation be- 
ing left without limit. 

Some gentlemen seemed, from the transport with 
which they contemplated the magnificent results which 
were capable of being produced by the exercise of the 
power in question, willing to assume its existence. 
Others insisted that, as the States had surrendered to this 
Government their most productive sources of revenue, 
there existed, by reason of that surrender, a corres- 
ponding obligation on the Government to apply its means, 
thus withdrawn from the States, to the objects in ques. 
tion. But, nothing can be more absurd or illogical, than 
to attempt the acquisition of power in this way, without 
looking to the terms of the compact itself for your guide. 

But, said Mr. C. I hasten to state some of the reasons, 
which, on the score of expediency, have brought my 
mind to the conclusion, that it is wrong to entrust the se- 
lection of the objects of these surveys to the Execu- 
tive. And, in the first place, the appropriation is too 
general in its terms. It proposes to place at the dispo- 
sal cf the President, $30,000 for carrying on surveys for 
general objects of Internal Improvement. Cana more 
latitudinarian and dangerous discretion be imagined, than 
such an unlimited grant of authority, which may be wield- 
ed with such extensive political effect? It is from occa- 
sional accretions upon the Executive power, like the 
present, that the patronage of that Department of the 
Government may, in time, grow, from small beginnings, 
to enormities of abuse, which will defy all peaceable cor- 
rection. 

Are there no lessons which may be drawn from expe- 
rience, which may instruct us as to the tendency of this 
Department to encroach on the co-ordinate departments 
of Government ? Look to the history of the British Go- 
vernment for the last century and a half, and you will dis. 
cover it to be little more (if you exclude from the account 
their foreign wars) than successive and strenuous conflicts 
between the prerogative of the Crown and the rights of 
the Commons. Even in that country, where the happi- 
ness of the People is acknowledged, in theory, at least, 
to be the sole object of Government, and where the 
Crown, from the form of their Constitution, is under no 
obligation to cater for a future renewal of its lease of pow- 
er—there we find this tendency to encroachment so stea- 
dy and uniform in its operation, that, having obtained a 
little here, and a little there, it soon fortified itself for the 
open assumption of powers which, at first, it could not ven- 
ture toclaim. And, if we look closely into this matter, we 
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shall find, in the nature of the Executive authority, itself, 
of all Governments, something to assist us in the solution 
of this phenomenon. There is a peculiarity in the Ex. 
ecutive, which distinguishes it from all other Depart- 
ments of well-organized Governments. It consists in the 
secrecy with which its operations are conducted. If you 
invest any individual (no matter how disinterested or ex. 
alted in patriotism) with a high discretionary trust, and 
suffer him to indulge the consciousness that he is, in any 
degree, to be screened from the closest scrutiny into the 
manner in which he shall discharge such trust, you at 
once place him under temptation to abuse it. Secrecy in 
the execution of an Executive duty, implies an exemption 
from inquiry ; and is calculated to impair, and, in many 
instances, wholly to destroy, the sense of responsibility. 
The Executive, in discharging any such duty, knows no 
rule but his own will. And this, every body who ever con- 
sults his own heart knows to be subject to a thousand im. 
pulses which divert it from the path of duty. It is not so 
with the other departments of our Government. In the 
Legislature, every thing which is proposed is examined 
and discussed openly, and sent forth to the People, who 
in their turn, hes full examination, either condemn or 
approve it. In your Judiciary Department, whatever 
question arises, affecting the character or permanency of 
our political institutions, or the rights of private property, 
is fully canvassed in open Court, by those who havea 
deep stake in the maintenance and preservation of your 
institutions. The judgments and opinions of your Courts 
are spread before the inquisitive and discerning eye ot 
an intelligent People. While every thing else, in the ad. 
ministration of our Governmeut, is submitted to the inqui- 
ry and judgment of such a People, the acts of the Execu- 
tive, which proceed from his discretion, aré shrouded 
with a veil of impenetrable mystery. 

Discretionary power, in any Department of this Go- 
vernment, ought not to be permitted, only under the ut- 
most limitations of which it is susceptible. You cannot, 
it is true, get along with the administration of any Govern- 
ment, however restricted, without the lodgement of soine 
power of this descriptfon in the Executive. It is inherent 
in the nature of the thing. But it does not follow, how- 
ever, because it is indispensable to all government, no 
matter how restricted in its form, that, therefore, it is de- 
sirable in itself, and entitled to favor at the hands of this 
House. It never entered into the design of those who 
formed the Constitution ; but exists in despite of that de- 
sign. And, whenever it becomes necessary to he exer- 
cised, ‘it is the duty of this House, acting in conformity 
to the scope and spirit of our institutions, to regulate it, 
so far forth as is practicable, and consistent with the ac- 
complishment of the end contemplated, as to secure it 
from abuse. 

But here, [said Mr. C.] I shall be met with an objec- 
tion, the weight of which I have not undervalued, because 
I acknowledge it tobe great. It is said, that, if you take 
this power from the President, and vest it in Congress— 
where alonehe [Mr. C.] contended it ought to be— 
you will appeal at once to such opposite and various inter- 
ests, that it will be impossible for the Goverument to pro- 
gress with the work. Formidable as this objection un- 
doubtedly is, do not gentlemen who urge it perceive that 
it goes to the root of every undertaking of this sort, which 
the Government can propose to itself? For it is obvious 
that it must be met in the final stage of the proceeding, 
when you are called upon to make the necessary appro- 
priation for dny contemplated work. Much of the force 
of this objection would be weakened, if, on all sides, it 
could be agreed to discard from our consideration local, 
subordinate objects, and confine our attention exclusive- 
ly to such as were admitted on all hands to be of national 
importance. 

But, Sir, can any man who looks dispassionately at the 
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from the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
that some surveys were contracted for ; if this was not 
the case, he would modify his amendment to meet the 
view of his friend [Mr. H.] Mr. McDUFFIE said, that, 
although there were, probably, strictly speaking, no con- 
tracts for surveys, yet, a Brigade of Surveyors was actu- 
ally now in the field, the expenses of which must be pro- 
vided for by this appropriation. } 

Mr. HAMILTON resumed. The explanation of his 
friends was not material, as he did not desire to put this 
fund at the disposal of the Secretary of War, in any event, 
under the certain instruction which his friend’s amend- 
ment afforded of applying it to the survey of such roads 
as in his opinion might be of a military character, or ne- 
cessary for the transportation of the public mail. Believ- 
ing that ho appropriation whatever is called for by the 
exigencies of the public service, he would vote against 
it in every form, because, he believed that there was no 
contingent fund placed at the disposal of any one of the 
Departments so hable to abuse as this was. 

Mr. H. said, he certainly was not opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of topographical information in regard to the geo- 
graphical relations of our country; andit would be re- 
collected that we had a corps of Engineers, called Topo- 
graphical Engineers, expressly organized, appointed, 
and paid, for this purpose ; whom, he ventured to say, 
were sufficiently numerous to make surveys three times as 
fast as the public works to be executed, consequent on 
these surveys, could be finished. The appropriation, 
therefore, of thirty thousand dollars, was to enabje the 
Secretary of War to have more surveys executed, in the 
course of the year, than the Topographical Engineers, 
proper, can perform, by employing Civil Engineers, and 
detailing other officers of the Army on this service And 
whence this necessity, when this corps, to whom these 
duties appropriately belong, are fully able to meet the ac- 
tual wants of the country? When in Committee of the 
Whole on this appropriation, he had ventured to say that 
he believed the surveys already executed for public 
works, and on file in the War Department, were more 
than could be finished for twenty five years. He had 
since examined a little further into the subject, and could 
now say, than can be finished in half a century. He 
would call the attention of the House to the Report from 
the Engineer Department, for the last year, by which it 
would be seen that the list of the surveys was longer than 
the bill of fare of the London tavern ; that they contem- 
plated forty distinct works ; and, if commenced, he be- 


manner in which the law of 1824 has been executed, be- 
lieve that it has been executed in the spirit in which it 
was enacted? Toa call made on the Secretary. of War, 
at the last session, for information as to what had been 
done up to that time, in this business, we received for an- 
swer, that the incredible number of thirty-five objects of 
national importance had already been surveyed! Mr. C. 
said, the number startled him, and rendered further com- 
ment wholly unnecessary. 

And can any one see the end of this policy? Is it not 
obvious, that it contains, within itself, the means of its 
own perpetuation? Year after year, you may expect to 
hear repeated what has already become familiar to our ears. 
The friends of the system (and no system is better fitted 
to make friends) combining with the friends of the Ad- 
ministration that oe happen to be in power, will enlarge 
upon the waste and p igality of abandoning any work 
that may be in progress before it shall be completed; and 
thus, while they take shelter under a system of the most 
unbounded extravagance, they appeal to your passion for 
economy ! 

There is one remaining objection to the continuance of 
this policy, which, as it has been urged befure, Mr. C. 
said, he would briefly touch, without attempting to en- 
large upon it. Itis this: Mr. C. said it was an axiom in 
political science, which few will undertake to controvert, 
that, in proportion as any given power is calculated, from 
its nature, to seduce the individual into whose hands it 
may be entrusted, to an improper use of it, in that same 
proportion ought the investiture of such power to be guard- 
ed with caution and cireumspection. What, then, he in- 
quired, was the nature of the power in question? Can 
the imagination conceive one more pregnant with tempta- 
tion toabuse? Dees the Executive seek to sustain his 
sinking popularity, in a doubtful State, by the appoint- 
ment of some favorite and distinguished son of such State, 

to a high and honorable station ? No, Sir. Does he seek 
to conciliate some strong interest in any given portion of 
this Union, by conferring upon it some favor, which, by 
the Constitution, is placed at his disposal ? No, Sir. These 
are means, which, however liable to abuse in the hands of 
an unworthy Executive, are yet recognized by the Consti- 
tution, But it has been reserved for these times to dis- 
cover this compendious and immensely duplicated process, 
by which the Executive has it in his power to appeal di- 
rectly to all the strong and influential passions of our na- 
ture. He directs his corps of Civil Engineers into what- 
everregion he may think proper, and they, by touching 


the soil, awaken hopes, sympathies, and expectations, 
which all immediately turn to the existing Adminiatration 
for their gratification. This discovery in the economy of 
Government deserves to be regarded with as much favor 
and complacency, by those in authority, as any labor-sav- 
ing expedient in mechanics, which the present age, so 
fruitful in invention, has brought to light, deserves to be 
so regarded by the sagacious and calculating capitalists. 
It gives tothe Executive power which, however lightly 
it may be considered now, hasan indisputable tendency, 
at some time or other, to disturb that harmonious and salu- 
tary equilibrium of power among the co-ordinate branches 
of this Government, which it cost the authors of the Con- 
stitution so much time and pains to adjust. He hoped the 
policy would be at once arrested. 

Mr. STEWART made a short speech, to show the 
useless nature of the present debate, and concluded by 
calling the previous question, but withdrew the call at 
the request of 

Mr. HAMILTON, who said, that, he was opposed to 
the appropriation in fofo; he was likewise opposed to the 
amendment of his colleague (Mr. Draxton}]—first, be- 
cause there were no surveys contracted for, as it was not 

y contracts they were executed— 
(Here Mr. DRAYTON sail; that he had understyod 









lieved, would, alone, take forty years to complete. 


[Here Mr. H. read a long list of the surveys which had 


been executed during the last Summer.) 


Now, Sir, I will tell you how the abuses of all this mat- 
ter arise. It is because the appropriation is not specific, 
but discretionary. Instead of directing, by law, what 


surveys shall be made, the whole fund, though nominally 


with the President, is, in fact, at the disposal of the Se- 
cretary, to expend as he sees fit. The practical opera- 
tion is this: when a member of Congress wishes even a 
duck puddle surveyed in his district, he writes a most 
formal and diplomatic letter to the Secretary, who sends 
down a brigade of Engineers to ascertain the national im- 
portance of this project. ‘The whole country is agog on 
the arrival of these missionaries of a parental administra- 
tion, and already, in anticipation, they behold those mira- 
cles which it is held out that only a certain anointed set 
of men in this country for authority can perform. One 
good purpose is at least answered. The member, ata 
moment when he most wants the distinction, is enabled, 
with the hero of the ballad, to exclaim to his constitu- 
ents, “See what a great manam I.” If, however, you 
pass this appropriation, you put thirty thousand dollars 
in the hands of the Secretary of War, with the power of 
injuring the Army to the extent which the pernicious pre 
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tronage, afforded by this appropriation, will allow. It 
will enable the Secretary to take the highly talented gra- 
duates at West Point, from their companies at the School 
of Instruction at Fortress Monroe, or from our frontier 
posts, and keep them travelling, from one village tavern 
to another, throughout the country, with the additional 
emoluments of their transportation, and extra per diem ; 
or it will enable him to employ any number of Civil En- 
Loree at a price to be fixed, not by law, but by hisown 
iscretion. 

Now, sir, if 1am asked whether I am opposed to the ac- 
quisition of the topographical knowledge of our country, 
Tsay no. ButI do say, that, as we have a corps of To- 
pographical Engineers for this express purpose, let this 
duty be exclusively devolved upon them, and this appre- 
priation becomes unnecessary. 

The House are not, perhaps, aware, that there are ten 
Officers, five of them Lieutenant Colonels by brevet, in 
this Corps. {Here Mr. H. read the names and rank of 
these officers, from the Army Register. ] These officers 
are surely sufficient to execute all the surveys which the 
country may actually want, (not all that some gentlemen 
may wish,) in quite sufficient time to meet the appropri- 
ations that may be made for the works themselves. 

Mr. H,, said that he could not now go into the consti- 
tutional question of the power of the General Govern- 
ment to construct roads and canals ; because he was sure 
the parental affection of the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Mercer] would induce him to bring up some one of 
the numerous bills which he had reported, and a fit occa- 
sion would thus be offered. At present, it was enough 
for him to say that he concurred very generally in the 
able and ingenious argument which his friend and col- 
league [Mr. Drarron] had presented, a few days since, 
to the House, which was in accord with the very few and 
imperfect observations he had once made on this subject 
on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Upon the argu- 
ment he had there put, and on its limitations, he was wil- 
ling at this time, and on all future occasions, to stand. 
Whatever, however, may be the condition of the argu- 
ment in the abstract, he could entertain but one opinion 
of the expediency of attempting to prosecute any system 
of roads and canals, where distrust, jealousy, and partial 
legislation, seemed so likely to predominate, and where 
the whole scheme seemed to be got up and made subser- 
vient to mere political effect. If there was not cither an 
amendment to the Constitution, guarantying to all an 
equal participation in the benefits of the exercise of this 
power, or an entire change in the system, he saw enough 
to satisfy him that, even in those portions of the Union 
now most in favor of Internal Improyements, there would 
be a reaction in public opinion that would make short 
work of these gigantic schemes, and the partial legislation 
by which they were so utterly discredited. 

Mr. H. was followed by Mr. OAKLEY, who, though 
willing to grant such an appropriation, as was necessary 
to comply with the present engagements of the Govern- 
ment, deprecated the continuance of the present sys- 
tem, as leading to discontent and disunion, and expressed 
himself in favor of dividing the fund intended for internal 
improvements among the several States. 

Mr. MARTIN then rose and said, he had not intended to 
have said a word as to the constitutionality of this appro- 
priation, because he apprehended no argument on that 
subject was likely to produce any valuable effect. But, 
since the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Storrs} and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srnezant] have 
referred to the resolutions reported by a Committee of 


the Whole, and acted on by the House in the session of 
1817, °18, and relied on the decision of the House, at 
that time, with so much emphasis, he could not well 
avoid adverting to those resolutions for a few moments. 
By an examination of the journal of that session, it will 
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be seen that a series of resolutions were submitted to the 
House, the first of which, maintaining the abstract pro. 
position that Congress possessed Sent under the Con. 
stitution, to appropriate mone the construction of 
roads, &c. was adopted. But all the others, ssserting the 
power to contruct roads, &c. were rejected. If, there. 
fore, the decision on the first be relied on, to prove the 
power to ap iate money, the decisions on the others 
are equally indicative of the opinion, that Congress did 
not possess the power to construct roads, &c. So far then, 
as internal improvement was embraced by those resolu. 
tions, as an operation of the Government, they negative 
the power which it is contended they establish. For 
while the first (adopted, asI presume, because there is 
no express limitation to the power of Congress in appro- 
priations) asserts that right, the refusal to adopt the prin- 
ciple incorporated in the others, evidently implies that it 
would be an abuse of that power, to apply it to the con- 
struction of roads and canals, on the part of the General 
Government. I feel justified, therefore, in saying, that 
there is nothing decided by those resolutions which pre. 
sents any precedent obligatory upon this House. Nor 
should I so consider the subject, ifall had been decided 
for which the gentlemen have contended. I will yield, 
most heartily my acquiescence to the position, that so- 
lemn decisions, on constitutional questions, are entitled 
to great consideration and influence, when we are called 
upon to review those decisions. They ure entitled to 
great respect, as the result of deliberate investigation by 
learned men, acting under the same obligations we have 
assumed. But, if, after that calm and dispassionate re- 
flection which is due to subjects so important, we cannot 
concur in their correctness, the question is presented, 
whether we “ will support the Constitution” as we un- 
derstand it, under the sanction of our oaths, or adopt the 
opinions of others, in which we cannot acquiesce, and 
**support” them. I cannot hesitate, when such a ques- 
tion is presented. 

As I do not intend [said Mr. M.] to discuss the consti- 
tutional question, I will, in justice to the opinions I en- 
tertain on this subject, say, that I decline it, not in con- 
sequence of any direct decision upon that point, but, be- 
cause the repetition of this appropriation, from year to 
year, admonishes me that such a discussion would be 
valueless. And yet, so various are the opinions enter 
tained by those who insist on these powers, both as to 
their origin and extent, that it would be found exceeding- 
ly difficult to analyse them ; and to reduce the arguments 
by which they are supported into harmonious order, 
would be still more difficult, if not impracticable. But it 
is on the inexpediency of this measure [continued Mr. 
M.] that I will submit to the House some observations ; 
and in this, I have been anticipated, in some measure, by 
the gentleman from New York, {Mr. Oaxter,] who has 
just taken his seat. 5 

The ambiguous character of the power contended for, 
is an argument against the policy of exercising it. That 
the People of the United States are divided in opinion 
on this subject ; that the minority is respectable for its 
numbers ; that there are to be foufid in that minority m2- 
ny of the highest order of intellect, whose ardent aitacli- 
ments to the best interests of this country cannot be 
doubted, will be admitted. With such a minority, num- 
bering such men, it deserves the serious consideration 
the House, how far they will exercise an authority, # 
most of doubtful existence. The surest and safest gua 
rantee for the stability of this Government, and the happr 
ness of the People, is to be found in the affection of ils 
citizens, and their confidence in those who give and ad- 
minister its laws. The exercise of a doubtful powe!, 
like the assumption of one not warranted by the Constitu- 
tion, is calculated, to a certain extent, to alienate the one 
and destroy the other. fn proportion, therefore, as both 
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are valuable, should be the delicacy with which we ap- 
proach any measure calculated to affect either. It isthe 
boast of the American People that they have a written 
Constitution. But it isa mere “rope of sand,” if the 
implied or constructive powers of Congress will embrace 
all that may be considered expedient. 1 should take the 
reverse of the proposition, and say that it is inexpedient 
to exercise any power not expressly given, as more in 
unison with the nature and character of the instrument it- 
self, and more consistent with the principles on which 
we have been taught to believe our Government is found- 
ed. But whether Congress possess this power or not, 
all, I presume, will agree, that, in the hands of a corrupt 
Legislature, and acorrupt Executive, its operation might | 
be productive of evils, which would terminate only with | 
the liberties of the People. Surely I cannot be under- | 
stood as making any allusion to the present Legislative ar | 
Executive authorities of this country. 
if, Sir, there be any national characteristic, for which | 
the People of this country are more remarkable than for | 
any other, it is to be found in their prompt and hearty ac- | 
quiescence in the established laws given to them by legis- | 
lative authority. So striking, indeed, is this trait, that it | 
deserves a higher appellation than obedience; and so | 
universal is its influence, that government seems to have | 
no subject for its operation. It is the part of wisdom and | 
philanthropy to nourish this sentiment. It will not be | 
done by the passage of laws, the authority for which grows | 
out of construction, like the power to make the appro- | 
priation now under discuss on. ‘The House, then, should | 
decide with great caution, whether it be prudent to per- | 
severe ina course calculated to destroy those generous | 
feelings to which I-have alluded, and to produce excite- | 
ment on such a minority as I have described. 
The General Government, from its very structure, pos- | 
sesses no practical facilities for such operations as form a | 
part of, and are incident to, internal improvements. Ex- 
perience has already established the truth of this posi- | 
tion. Among the various schemes which have been sug- | 
gested, net one, as I believe, has succeeded as had been 
anticipated by its projectors or its advocates. The Cum- 
berland read was a project which attracted much atten. | 
tion, and had directed towards its accomplishment the 
best talents and services which the liberal appropriations 
heretofore made could command. I will not pretend to | 
speak with accuracy, but believe I should not be far | 
wrong, if I were to say it has cost near three millions ef 
dollars, and it is neither completed nor in good repair. 
Sir, in direct proportion as all such works are divested of | 
private interest and private enterprise, are the expense, 
want of utility, and the probability of failure, increased. 
The very scheme of your surveys is defective. The 
act of 1824, with which it commenced, gives to the Pre- 
sident the power of employing additional engineers, and | 
of having the surveys executed. No one supposed that | 
the President could do otherwise than delegate this au. | 
thority to some other officer. And to whom is it trans. | 
ferred? To the Secretary of War. That officer I pre- 
sume was selected because the President was authorized | 
to employ the corps of Engineers on this duty. But, for | 
that, the act of Congress would have been complied with, | 
had the power been conferred on the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, or any third person, holding no office under | 
the Government. 
ders to the. ** Chie 
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The Secretary of War issues his or- | 
f of Engineers,” who remains at his 
and orders a brigade into the field. This brigade | 


proceed to a part of the country, with which, and with | 


the people among whom their operations are to be car- 


ried on, they are wholly unacquainted. Next follow a. 


| variety of contraets for subsistence, for guides, and | 


‘gents, and numerous other incidental expenses, in all 

which the Government must necessarily occupy a situation, | 

Pay prices, and incur responsibilties, the most unfavora- | 
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| been commenced ? 


ble to her pecuniary interests. These and other circum: 
stances increase the number of persons directly and inci- 
dentally employed, and in the same ratio that they are in- 
creased, is responsibility diminished. Sir, 1 impute no 
blame to any one. These are consequences incident to 
the project, (for it can be called nothing else) which Con- 
gress has adopted. 

Who is to designate the places to be surveyed? The 
President, I presume. But he has not the means of de- 
termining with accuracy, the importance or utility of the 
various surveys insisted on or proposed to him by mem- 
bers of Congress, or ‘‘ respectable associations of private 
individuals.” The fact, sir, cannot be denied, that, so 
seon as you make an appropriation for surveys of roads 
or canals, applications are made from almost every sec- 
tion of country, that the attention of the Engineers may 
be directed to them, severally. The superior advantages 


| of every place-are urged so vehemently, and discussed 


with so much ingenuity and earnestness, that no one un- 
acquainted with the topography of the proposed routes 
could be expected to avoid delusion. The proposed na- 
tional mail road to New Orleans presents a-striking ex- 
ample. No one can have forgotten the volumes, written 
in the form of communications to the President, each 
having for its object the design of coavincing him that 
the routes severally proposed, possessing more facilities, 
and uniting more advantages, were infinitely preferable 
to any other. Now, all could not be right, and yet [T am 
unable to say that the President has, to this moment, de- 
termined who were wrong. What has been done towards 
this great national work, I believe it is difficult to say. I 
do recollect, however, that, some two years ago, i was 
indebted to my friend and colleague on my left, (Mr. 
HaMILton] among whose constituents I felt pleasure in 
being numbered, for a plan of three distinct routes, very 
neatly engraved. But has that work, to this moment, 
Its execution has, perhaps, been de- 
layed, and will yet be post poned, until the great scheme 
suggested, a few days ago, by a gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Stewart] of surveying every part of the 
United States, shall have been completed. If this is to 
be the policy of the Government, i is high time to 
have an end of it. Whatever we undertake is com- 
menced on too large a scale. Without the means, the 
experience, and, I will add, the power, of European 
Governments, we endeavor to imitate them in all that is 
splendid and magnificent—in all that is extravagant and 
imposing. 

We have been told that the public debt will soon be 
paid ; and we are asked triumphantly, to what purpose 
will you apply our immense surplus revenue ? Sir, ‘* suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 1 will not antici- 
pate the day when the People of this country are to be 
oppressed with enormous duties on imports, with a view 
to raise a fund for internal improvements, as they now are 
for payment of that debt, and the protection of manufac- 
turers. I will not see in advance fifteen millions of dol- 
lors wrung from the hard earnings of honest industry, in 
the hands of.this Government, to be distributed in such 
places, and for such purposes, as may be selected by 
those in authority, under the delusive color of internal 
improvement. And if the consummation of the views of 
gentlemen who advocate this measure depends upon the 
occurrence of that political millenium, I can assure them 
they deceive themselves. The political virtue and moral 
worth of the People of this country have sustained, and 
will support, the national character, in every extremit 
imposed by necessity. But those who suppose they will 
quietly submit to such exactions, for such purposes, mis- 
take, asI apprehend, their true character. No, sir, I will 
rather indulge the hope, that, so soon as we shall have 
discharged the obligations now charged on the public 
faith, we shall reduce the duties as low as the necessary 
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exigencies of the country will permit, and suffer the Peo- 
ple to obtain those articles, at least, which are absolutely 
necessary to their comfort, at the lowest ible prices. In 
this way, we shall improve the internal condition of the 
country, and we shall do so without exciting those jeal- 
ousies which the present scheme produces: and at the 
same time divest all of an authority aad an instrument so 
liable to be perverted to purposes for which they were 
never intended. 

But I have said [continued Mr. Martrsx] the Go- 
vernment does not possess the requisite facilities, if it had 
the right, of executing works of internal improvement. 
Such works will always be constructed injudiciously, or 
efficiently, at an extravagant priee, or with economy, 
precisely in proportion as responsibilities are diminished, 
or increased, or as the interests or purposes of those for 
whom they are intended, are lessened or enhanced. It 
is from convictions like these I draw the conclusion that 
the State sovereignties possess more practical means, as 
well as political mghts, for the execution of such works. 
The sume reasons induce the opinion that districts, or 
towns, who have to bear the expense, as well as to en- 
joy the benefits, are better fitted for such operations 
than States,and private individuals than either. And no- 
thing can be more in harmony with those motives which 
govern every human action. Will these views be <isput- 
ed ? If not, I would ask the House whether it be not 
more expedient to suspend the usual appropriation, until 
some definite and distinct system be adopted by those who 
are determined to persevere in this romantic scheme, 
aguinst all the remonstrances which the minority inter- 


You have already appropriated [said Mr. M.] one hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars for surveys. If that 
money has been judiciously and prudently expended ; 
if proper objects have been selected for surveys : your 
Chief of Engineers must now have in his bureau plans 
and surveys of more routes for roads and canals, than 
‘will be executed in forty years. If this be so, the 
appropriation is not only unnecessary, but will be a 
useless and extravagant waste of public money. If 
the appropriations have not been expended with due 
regard to economy ; if proper sites for roads and canals 
have not been selected and surveyed ; then the improprie- 
> of further perseverance ‘in this scheme is fully estab- 


But I may be told, as I was told by my colleague [Mr. 
McDurriz] in Committee of the Whole, that this appro- 
priation, or the greater proportion of it, is necessary, 


to complete surveys already commenced. Yes, Sir; 
and this is one of the evils of your system, or, rather, 
your want of system : for you have no system in this busi- 
ness. You may appropriate from year to year—nay, you 
may increase the sum annually, to any extent, and the 
game reason will occur, as often as a bill like this comes 
under discussion, for a renewal of this appropriation. Un- 
til you adopt a system which shall ensure a prudent and 
economical expenditure ; one which shall establish some 
uniformity in the selection of your routes, and some re- 
sponsibility in the execution of the surveys, there will 
always be an excess beyond your appropriation. This 
is an evil inseparably connected with your present plan 
of operations, and therefore, I impute no blame to any 
who are concerned in executing your views on the sub- 
ect. 
, The inequality of the benefits, and the partial or local 
advantages to be derived from these surveys, or the works, 
suppose them completed, merit serious consideration. 
Where are the surveys to be made? In New York? No, 
sir. Without your aid, she has done so much, from her 
own resources, that but little remains for your Engineers 
to do there. Will you send them to Virginia? She 
denies you that right, and would consider it a violation 
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of her sovereignty. Will you send them to South Caro. 
lina ? No, sir: Exhausted as was her Treasury, by pay- 
ing the debts of the General Government, during the 
late war, and which to this moment have not been wholly 
refunded to her, she will neither ask nor accept your aid 
in completing what has already cost her millions. Her 
Legislature have told you so, by the remonstrance which 
has been laid upon your table, from that body. Will you 
send them to Georgia? I presume net, sir : for that de- 
voted State has participated but little in the beneficent 
appropriations of the Government. Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana, and, perhaps, I may add, Tennessee, have 
not yet acquired sufficient importance to attract the at- 
tention of Government, and they are too remote from the 
magnificent projects to which the views of those in au- 
thority have, for some time, been directed, to be hear’, 
should they interpose their pretensions. Causes like these 
will produce those local jealousies, and excite those sec- 
tional feelings, which it is the duty, as well as the inter- 
est, of those in power to avoid. But, if you will continue 
this appropriation, and the effects are produced which | 
apprehend, the blame will rest on the advocates of this 
measure. 

It is not only important that the affairs of this Govern- 
ment be well administered, but it is of essential utility 
that the People should believe that they are so adminis. 
tered. That opinion cannot obtain so long as one pro- 
portion of the People deny you the power, while another 
insists that it is not judiciously and impartially exercised, 
and both know that you are governed by no fixed,rule or 
system, either in the objects of survey, er inthe expendi- 
ture of the money in effecting those surveys, But I shall 
be told that those who complain of a want of sysiem, 
should prescribe one. Sir, it should not be expected 
that those who deny that you have the right, and eontend 
that, if you had the power, you have no facilities for its 
execution, should undertake vo render any service, or in- 
cur any responsibilities, in the prosecution of such de- 
signs. 

It is known to all, [Mr. M. said] that there are not 
wanting those who believe that this engineering has been 
applied with a view to the political effects which it might 
produce. Now, without expressing any opinion as to the 
correctness of that belief, (for, in truth [have none) I will 
say that it is a strong reason wy measure should not be 
persevered in, that is susceptible of such abuses. Virtu- 
ous and intelligent as I believe the People of this country 
to be, I will not yield my assent to an appropriation, the 
expenditure of which is so liable to abuse, ancl so likely to 
produce jealousies of a character so serious. The value of 
such surveys as have been made, or of such as may be 
hereafter made, under existing circumstances, cannot be 
estimated with an approximation to certainty. Your En- 
gineers are, doubtless, scientific men, fully capable of 
giving you every information as to the practicability o! 
any proposed operation. But you require too much of 
them, when you expect them to give you estimates of 
cost. You should seek information on that subject from 
practical men, accustomed to such undertakings. ; 

‘The time, sir, is not propitious for such projects : lor 
projects I must still call them. ‘The most sanguine will 
not, I presume, boast of the excess in your Treasury. 
You owe between forty and fifty millions of dollars to 
public creditors, to say nothing of the thousands, if not 
millions, you owe to private individuals, many of whose 
demands, I fear, are rejected on account of their mag" 
tude. The officers and soldiers of the Revolution have 
been knocking at your doors, until despair seems to have 
taken the place of hope. Claims for indemnity on a 
count of French spoliations, growing out of your purchase 
of Louisiana, as it is alleged, are now on your table, 
soon will be there, to an amount which we are unwilling 
evento conjecture. With your commerce in no ve!) 
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| eracanal, were not to be communicated by sound to the 
; ¢ar. Mans must be made—the eye must be employed— | these corps, but was utterly at a loss to understand by 
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flourishing condition, you have a bill on your table, the | ginia [Mr. Rrvss} had remarked, that, had he not seen 
avowed object of which is to exclude eight or ten millions | the names of the rivers in the returns of the War Depart- 
of your imports, and the effect of which will be to di-| ment, he should not have known of their existence. 
minish your revenue to one-third that amcunt—with the | Now, sir, ifthe Androscoggin, Kennebec, and Penobscot, 
whole population of the country laboring under revul-| were so outlandish to the gentleman from Virginia, how 
sions in trade, and deterioration in the value of property | is it to be supposed, that we, of the high lands, can know 
—many of them involved in debt beyond their ability to | any thing of the Ouachita, or Bayou Bienvenu, in the 
pay, while the product of their farms finds no market that | State of Louisiana. If the Piscataqua is unknown South 
deserves the name—is this the time, the chosen time, for | of the Potomac, how is it supposable that the James, the 
a wasteless expenditure of the public funds in pursuit of | York, the Roanoke, and the Pamunky, can be famed 
objects, which the efforts ot four years, at an expense of | North of Mason’s and Dixon’s line? Sir, of all bodies, 
140,000 dollars, ought to convince us will be valueless if | this House would be the least able, from their very pur- 
ever obtained? 1 think not, sir, and cannot but express | suits and habits, to locate a road ora canal. It is within 
the hope that the appropriation will not be made. the recollection of many of us, that the question, wheth- 
Mr. WHIPPLE said, he did not intend to go into the | eran armory should or should not be established on the 
general question, whether the Government of the United | Western waters, has been long agitated in this House. 
States have the power, under the Constitution, to com-| Surveys have been made, and acertain site located, but 
mence and prosecute a system of internal improvements ; | the gentlemen from the West have not agreed to that re- 
nor did he consider the subject now under discussion, to | port, on account of diversity of interest, and local partiali- 
involve that question ; nor should he consider any vote | ties existing in their respective immediate neighborhoods. 
which he might give in relation to the present appro-| The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Martrs) has 
priation, as compromitting him as to the course he would, | said that three surveys have been made of a road, leading 
or ought, in consistency, hereafter to pursue. Ie intend-| from this city te New Orleans, and yet the execution of 
ed to reply merely to some arguments which had been | that work has not been commenced. Sir, the first sur- 
advanced by the two gentlemen from South Carolina, | vey was made at the suggestion of those gentlemen, who 
[Mr. Hamrtron and Mr. Mantix) who had preceded | resided upon the Southernmost route ; other routes were 
him, and advance a few cursory thoughts on the proprie- | afterwards suggested and examined ; and it may be expe- 
ty and expediency of the appropriation now asked for. | dient to examine others still before we commence a work 
He had understood the gentleman from South Carolira| upon which millions are to be expended betore it can be 
who first addressed the House, [Mr. Hamriron] to have | accomplished, and which is forever hereafter to serve the 
said that all the routes for roads and canals contemplated | country as a great thoroughfare from the Capital of the 
to be made, and which might be deemed of national im- | Union, to the emporium of our commerce upon the wa- 
portance, ought first to be designated by this House, and | ters of the Gulf of Mexico. These surveys, then, are not 
not left to the discretion of the President. enly not dangerous, but highly to be desired. What pru- 
Mr. W. said, he did not hesitate to say, that he totally | dent individual would hastily undertake such a vast work? 
non-concurred in this opinion. How, sir, are we to de-| And shall the Government be plunged into its execution, 
cide, before we have the survey of any given route for a| without preparation, and without that knowledge which 
road or canal, whether it may or may not be an object | is essential to its beneficial and proper location and con- 
of national interest? Is it possible to tell whether the| struction? The gentleman has also alleged that these 
work can be executed or not; whether it ought to be un-} surveys are inaccurate, and that no work can be construct- 
dertaken or forborne ? _ Can the gentlemen, sitting here, | ed with safety, which shall be founded upon them. How 
decide, upon any datain our possession, questions like | this may be, Mr. W. said, he did not consider himself 
these? Certainly not ; nor can any one who has not time | competent to determine, not having the necessary means 
to examine the route proposed to be surveyed, to look at | at command ; and, if he had, he might not find himself 
its relations and connexions, its bearings upon the proba- | possessed of the requisite knowledge in the science of 
ble course of commercial intercourse, and the facilities of | typographical surveying. The gentleman had also said, 
transportation which it will afford in times of peace and | that his honorable colleague, (Mr. Hamieron] had, on 
war. This examination must be made by maps, and by | some former uccasion, sent him one of these maps; he 
other local and topographical information which can be | had examined it, and found it a pretty map, and that was 


> collected from such sources as may be at command—lei-| all. Now, sir, [said Mr. Warrrte} permit me to ask the 


sure must be had—unity of design, and utility in purpose | honorable gentleman, whether he will assume the respon- 
are essential to the forming of a correct judgment re-| sibility of correcting the surveys? Hashe ‘* the line and 
specting any route required or requested to be surveyed. | the stagyrite’”’ which will enable him to do it to his own 
Mr. W. said, no doubt was entertained, that gentlemen | satisfaction, or with a prospect of increased utility to the 
who hada favorite object to effect, would come into| nation, or the advancement of his reputation for learning 


| the House with atolerably accurate knowledge of the | and high mathematical attainment? If the gentleman 
points designed to be connected, but, if they were not 


felt himself competent to the task, he would no doubt 
themselves ignorant of the intermediate topography of | convince the House, and might then be safely trusted 
the country, certainly the House was, and every one well | with the duty of revising these surveys. It hasalso been 
knew, that a knowledge of the profile of a given track, | said, by the gentleman from South Carolina, who first 
or line, its elevations and depressions, and ather qualities | spoke in this debate, [Mr. Hamrirox] that these corps 
essential to be known, in order to the laying of a road} of Engineers were sent out on electioneering tours. Mr. 
Warerts said, he had witnessed the operations of one of 


and he should be more pained with an attempt to give a| what means they could electioneer. They were very in- 


| description of this kind in debate, than he had been with | tently engaged in the pursuit assigned them—neither 
_ some wordy wars of less importance, which had occur- | asked, nor answered questions ; were nearly as mute as if 


red in this House. It was within his tecollection, that, they had been deaf and dumb—diligently engaged in mak- 
on a former occasion, when an honorable colleague of his | ing their observations, and taking down their field notes 
(Mr. Barrierr) had brought to the attention of the | and prosecuting the inquiries which they were sent to 
House, surveys which had been made in New Hampshire | make. He had visited them in their evening retreat, and 


and Maine, for the improvement of the internal naviga-| made such inquiries respecting their observations, as 


ion ofthese States, an honorable gentleman from Vir- seemed admissible, and he did not hesitate to say that 
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their proceedings were, in his judgment, taken with 
great care and accuracy. It must be an assumption with- | fallen from him when the propriety of making this appro- 
out foundation, in his humble judgment, to say that they, | priation was under discussion on a former occasion, that 
or those who sent them, either entertained electioneer- | these surveys ought to be made by civil engineers, by 
ing intentions, or used electioneering arts ; and he was| which he was understood to mean, under the authorities 
much deceived, if the charge of electioneering might not | of the States. Sir [said Mr. W.] how can the engineers, 
be retorted with much more propriety upon those who, | employed by the States, determine the connexions ant 
perhaps, without due reflection, have ventured to make | the practicable extension of any contemplated work ! 
it. The honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | They cannot make surveys beyond the limits of the State 
Hamrtton] has further stated that these surveys are | which employs them ; and it is quite certain that the utili- 
made at the suggestion of individual members of Con-| ty of many of these works will ultimately depend upon 
gress ; that by addressing a polite note t6 the Secretary | other works which will be connected with the origina} 
of War, who sits in his armed chair, a corps of these En-| design. Besides, if we except New York, Ohio, Penn. 
gineers is sent out to survey and electioneer. | sylvania, and, perhaps, Massachusetts, (which States, on 
Sir, [said Mr. W.] the gentleman may have had some | account of the interest which has been excited in them 
experience in the mode of procuring these surveys to be | relative to the subject of internal improvements, may be 
executed, which will justify this serio comic censure cast supposed to possess persons capable of making these sur- 
upon the head of the War Department. Mr. W. would! veys accurately) it may well be doubted whether this 
however, say, that,when it was desired that the Connec-| kind of talent and skill would readily be. commanded in 
ticut river should be examined, to ascertain the practi-| the other States of this Union. At least, it is thought 
cability of improving its navigation, more formal mea-_ safe to assert, that one or more learned engineers ougitt 
sures were necessary to obtain the desired aid. This| to be added to each corps, whieh might be called upon 
Fiver traverses the territory of four States of the Union, | to undertake surveys of this nature. 
and is the outlet to the commerce of a large and fertile| Mr, W. said, he knew not how Congress could possi- 
valley, not so extensive as the valley of the Mississippi, bly judge whether a work contemplated, would, or would 
but a valley containing a large and increasing popula-/ not, be of national importance, without the possession of 
tion, possessed of much wealth, and, what is more valu-| this kind of information. Fhe knowledge of the two points 
able, of much industry, also. The agricultural, and | to be connected certainly would not enable usto decide ; 
other products of this extensive tract of country, depend | and if the project of uniting two points given might ap- 
principally upon such means of conveyance as this river! pear feasible, yet many other considerations, rendered ne- 
affords, to find their way to the markets of Hartford and | cessary by the very nature of such an undertaking, were 
New York, and also to Boston ; returns im merchandise | to be ascertained before a satisfactory decision could be 
are also made by the same conveyance. This river was| had. He would not detain the House longer than merely 
deemed of sufficient importance to deserve the attention | to repeat the remark, that he did not consider the consti- 
of the National Government ; but a mere note from an} tutional question, whether Congress had the power to 
individual member would not do ; the entire delegation, | commence and prosecute a system of roads and canals, 
or nearly so, were obliged to unite in urging the Exe-| involved in the decision of this question, nor should he 
cutive to send out a corps to aid in the survey of this chan-| give his vote with a view to that question, nor consider 
nel of conveyance. The aid, however, was obtained, | himself compromitted by the vote which he should give. 


and the survey made, and may now be seen in the proper| He hoped the amendment of the gentleman from South 
Department. 


Carolina Mr. Drarron) would be rejected, and that the 
appropriation would be voted in the form in which it had 


said, in reply to some remarks {said Mr. W.] which had 


Does not the gentleman deceive himself, when he sup- 
poses, either the procuring of a survey tv be made, or! been reported by the Committee of Ways and Means. 


the survey itself, when made, to be so trivial a matter ? 
Sir, [said Mr. W.} as to the expediency of making the 
usual appropriation to continue these surveys, he had | field of discussion which the amendment of the geutle- 
no doubt Congress could never determine, when called | man from South Carolina, [Mr. Draarrox] was supposed 
on to aid in the construction of any given work, whether] to present. He had, on a prior occasion, sought to bring 
that work would be of general utility, unless it could] back the attention of the House to the real question to 
first possess itself of the topographical knowledge of the | be decided. ‘The subsequent course of the debate had 
country through which it was to pass. A work might} convinced him that this effort had failed. Had he been 
seem limited in its extent, yet, with its varied practica-| more fortunate, the House would have proceeded to the 
ble connections, might be highly valuable in a national | fulfilment of the obligations of an existing law. ‘The pro- 
view : Such isthe Delaware and Chesapeake Canal—a| per province of an appropriation bill is to set apart ade- 
work, in itself, of limited extent, but of extensive nation- | quate sums to meet the authorized expenses of the Go- 
al bearings : it connects the waters of the Delaware bay | vernment. If, in the consideration of every such bill, the 
with those of the Chesapeake ; opens the communication expediency of each object of expenditure, however sanc- 
between two large eommercial cities ; pours their com- | tioned by existing laws, shall be subject to renewed «lis- 
mercial wealth along the waters of the Chesapeake, | cussion, an appropriation hill embracing twenty distinct 
through the pass, to Hampton roads, takes Norfolk in| objects, may become the topic of as many protracted dle- 
its range, and then, continuing onward through the | bates ; and as nearly all the appropriations are annually 
Dismal Swamp Canal, terminates in Albemarle Sound, in| repeated, such discussions would be interminable : for, i! 
North Carolina. A small work across New Jersey, which | the House may now discuss the utility of the approprs 
ought to be conformable to the design of the Delaware | tion authorized by the act of 1824, and ever since periodi- 
and Chesapeake, will carry this line of communicaiion | cally renewed, under an uniform construction of that act, 
into the harbor of New York, thence you proceed into | by both Houses, why may we not, with equal propriety, 
Long Island Sound, upon whose bosom is constantly | discuss the expediency of every other object of expense 
afioat vast masses of the productions, agricultural and | included in this or any other appropriation bill? Of all 
commercial, of the Northern States. ‘Thus, sir, we see, | the very numerous and various appropriations for the Ar- 
that, although this small canal is of inconsiderable extent, | my, the Navy, the entire civil list, and the maintenance of 
in itself, its connexions and bearings are almost incalcu- | our foreign intercourse? 


Jable. | To avoid the delay of the passage of those bills which 
The honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. Woon}| are annually required for the mere continuance of the 


Mr. MERCER said, that in the remarks he was about 
to make, it was not his intention to travel over the wile 
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Government, upon the long established scale of public 
expenditure, Mr. M. understood to have been an object 
of particular solicitude in the Committee of Ways and 


Means of the last and present Congress. The commit- 
tee had entitled themselves to the thanks of the House, by 
a course conformable alike to the spirit of the Constitution 
and to the despatch of public business. To estimate the 
propriety of a strict adherence to it, by the House, it 
might not be amiss to recur to some of the inconveuien- 
ces resulting from a departure from it. At the first ses- 
sion at which he became a member of this House, the 
Committee of Ways and Means, said Mr. M. inserted in 
the annual military appropriation bill, a distinct clause, 
to provide for the brevet apart from the general pay of the 
Army, while, at the same time, they instructed their 
chairman to move to strike out this clause !n the House, 
in order to obtain a legislative, in contravention of an ex- 
ecutive interpretation of an existing law. In conse- 
quence of this extraordinary proceeding, the whole mili- 
tary appropriation for the year, after much debate, be- 
came a subject of disagreement, and finally, of confer- 
ence between this House and the Senate, who sustained 
the Executive construction, until literally wearied into a 
compliance with the views of the other branch of the Le- 
gislature. 


It must be still within the recollection of many mem- 
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proposed road from this city, the second object of na- 
tional importance, in order of time, to which the at- 
tention of the Government had been directed, without 

| passing into the State of which that city is both the ca- 
pital and the commercial emporium. Nor could the Na- 
tional road to Buffalo, the third object on which the com- 
mittee had reported— one, in military importance, scarcely 
inferior to the former—be accomplished, without passing 
through the State of New York. 


internal improvement as absolutely exhausted in this pop- 
ulous and flourishing State, because she has completed 
her canals from the Hudson to Lakes Erie and Champlain. 
A part, at least, however, of her respectable delegation, 
on this floor, at whose instance several routes have al- 
| ready been surveyed for a road from this city to her 
Northwestern frontier, had manifested a different senti- 
| Ment in the various resolutions submitted by them to the 
House. 
| There is one inconsistency, worthy of particular remark, 
between the arguments of the several opponents of this 
appropriation. The authority to make those surveys has 
Leen assailed by a gentleman from South Carolina, on the 
ground that the Engineers employed in them cannot do 
| enough to satisfy all the public wants; while another 
gentleman, from the same Stxte, as earnestly contends, 


The honorable member seems to consider the power of 





bers of the present Congress, that a similar case had oc- | that they had already done too much ; and a third loudly 
curred at half past eleven o’clock at night, on a third of | complains that nothing has been done of national benefit, 
March, or thirty minutes only before the expiration of a | because, of the works, for which preparatory surveys have 
former Congress, when a conference arose between the | been made, not one has been, as yet accomplished, or 
two Houses, upon an appropriation for a particular forti-| even begun. Agzinst whom should this complaint be 
fication. In the abrupt issue of this conference, the Se- | directed ? Not the Executive Government, surely ; for 
nate is known to have reluctantly yielded to the House, | that has no legal authority to execute any public work ; 
in order to avoid the necessity of an extra session of | certainly not the Committee on Roads and Canals, whose 


the Congress; and, thus, one branch of the Legislature, 
although incompetent, of itself, to repeal a law, acquired, 
in fact, the power of doing so, or the force of the entire 
Congress. 

Mr. M. disclaimed the intention of denying, on the 


| neglected reports and bills have been lying on the table 
of this House during the past and present_session of Con- 

| gress. 

| One gentleman tells us, that the proposed objects are 

| innumerable, and that it is time to stop, if we are ever 


present occasion, the authority of the House to with.| to doso. The honorable member from South Carolina, 


hold the appropriation in dispute. He knew too well the 
impolicy of offending the pride of any body of men, (he 
said it with unfeigned respect for the House) by denying 
their power to do whatever they pleased. On an dcca- 
sion not unworthy of present recollection, he had com- 
mitted this mistake, when the House did actually cut 
down the salary of a public officer (the Commissioner of 


the Public Buildings,) five hundred dollars short of its | 


legal extent, by the instrumentality of an appropriation 


| who last addressed the House, (Mr. Wamri10N] has dis- 
| covered that surveys for as many as five and thirty ob- 
| jects were included in the list of the last year, and forty 
| more in that of the present. He did not allow himself 
time to discover, that the list for the present, compre- 
| hends many of the objects enumerated in that of the last 
| year. Nothing is more easy than for the imagination of 
my honorable friend [Mr. Ham1iroy] to swell the num- 
| ber of those objects to a most formidable extent, while 


bill, in direct contravention of a subsisting and still unre- | their collective purposes remain, in fact, few and un- 
pealed law. He would content himself with barely stating, | changed. 
that, if it be the desire of the gentlemen who oppose this | The enumeration presents, as distinct surveys, differ- 
appropriation, to modify or torepeal the act of 1824, | ent portions of the sume line of internal navigation. ‘Thus, 
their purpuse can be legitimately accomplished, even | the deepening of the channel between the mouth of the 
though the present bill remain unaltered : for, if the law | river St. Mary’s, and the Bay of St. John’s, by one mile 
be so modified asto require a smaller expenditure, or | of sub-marine excavation, computed to cost a few thou- 
none whatever, the appropriation will become, to that ex- | sand dollars, is the object ofa special survey, because de- 
tent, void. Unwilling, however, to rest the success of | tached in its execution from every other. While this, 
the proposed appropriation on the grounds which he | like many other surveys along the Atlantic Coast, as that 
had before briefly suggested to the House, Mr. M. said | of the Dismal Swamp, of the Delaware and Chesapeake, 
he would ask its indulgence while he proceeded, as|the Delaware and the Raritan, and the Taunton and 
briefly,to consider some of those assumed by its opponents. | Weymouth Canals, all of which contribute to swell the 
From the remarks of the several gentlemen who had | list, is but a link of the same chain of inland seaboard 
preceded him, he was very confident, Mr. M. said, that | navigation, of which they all constitute but part, and 
they had not read (he ought, perhaps, to regret that | which is, in truth, and has been for many years, regard- 
they should be required to read all) the reports made by | ed, by the National Legislature, as one object of Internal 
the Committee on Roads and Canals, to the last and pre- | Improvement. 
sent House of Representatives. A gentleman from South If the same fanciful and ingenious process, both of 
Carolina (Mr. Martin) had said that particular States | division and multiplication, were applied to any one of 
were entirely to be excluded from a participation in the | our proposed national roads, into how many sections, and 
benefit of the surveys already made, and he enumerated | parts of sectiois, might they not be readily divided ; and 
among them both Louisiana and New York. Yet, sir, it | how many abuses of power might be created of each ? As 
18 obviously impossible to reach New Orleans, by the each line is indefinitely divisable a less active imagina- 
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tion than that of my honorable friend, might astound the 
House with the multitude of surveys already sanctioned, 
under one comprehensive order for the survey of a na- 
tional road between the Seat of the Federal Government 
and the City of New Orleans, a distance of eleven hun- 
dred miles, 

Certain leading objects, generally acknowledged to be 
within the scope of the power, and sanctioned by the poli- 
cy of the General Government, were designed to be em- 
braced within the provisions of the act of 1824. Some of 
them, one at least, ) had been presented to the considera- 
tion of both Houses, by the President’s Message, at the 
opening of the then depending session, with distinct re- 
ference to a public meeting held in this city, a short time 
prior to this recommendation. Others had been subse- 
quently presented to the Executive authority, charged 
with the execution of that law by various acts of Congress, 
by the reports of the Committees of the two Houses,by the 
direct application of their members, anc by private asso- 
ciations, who awaited only for-evidence,to be derived from 
judicious surveys, of the practicability of those works, 
which they were already provided with capital to ex- 
ecute. 

Whatever defect may exist in these various modes of 
drawing the Executive attention to the objects embrac- 
ed within a just construction of that act, no special system 
calculated to conciliate the support of the House, to the 
exclusion of every other, had yet been devised, notwith- 
standing the attention of the House, as well as of its com- 
mittees,had been early and sedulously directed to this in- 
quiry. The present views of his honorable friend from S. 
Carolina, in relation to this subject, were well calculated to 
illustrate the danger of acting under the force of strong ex- 
citement. That gentleman, he knew, never erred but with 
the intention to do right, and under influences which the 
bestand wisest men cannot always repress. An examination 
of the journals of the House will convince his honorable 
friend that he, at one time, condemned that very limitation 
which he now proposes to put upon the Executive discre- 
tion.* 

A proposition of precisely the same character with that 
now in discussion, was offered as an amendment of the 
original bill, (the present act of 1824) while pending in 
this House, by a member from North Carolina, who was 
probably prompted by the peculiar opinions of his own 
State, to pursue, in relation to a much-questioned federal 
power, a course of greater circumspection. The amend- 
ment was, however, rejected, by a majority of twenty-one 
votes, in which his honcrable friend and himself were as:o- 
ciated. 

Sir, | have read, so long ago that my memory, never very 
tenacious, does not at this moment, supply me with the 
author’s name, nor even with that of the country, to one of 
the institutions of which Iam about to advert. It was, that 
every innovator upon its existing laws, should appear 
with a halter round his neck, by which he was suspended, 
if his proposed innovation was not approved. Although 
I am the very last man in this House, who would be dis- 
posed to consign to such a fate the gentlemen who op- 
pose this appropriation, yet I should be much gratified, 
since they so vehemently object to the discretion vested 


* Mr. MERCER here read from the Journal of the 10th of Feb, 1824, 
the following passage : 

‘* The House resumed the consideration of the bill to procure the ne- 
ex a plans,estimates, and surveys,upon the subject of Roads and Ca- 
nals, 

A motion was made by Mr. RANDOLPH, that the said bill be post- 
poned indefinitely : 

When a motion was made by Mr. SAUNDERS, that the said bill be 
re-committed to the Committee on Roads and Canals, with instructions 
to desi nate such Roads and Canals of national importance, in a com- 
mercial or military point of view, or as are necessary for the transpor- 
tation of the pois mail, as may be deemed proper and expedient, to 
have surveyed and reported upon, 

And the question being taken, it was determined in the negative, 
Yeas 85, Nays 116,"°—Note by Mr, M. 
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in the Executive, by the act of 1824, if they would them. 
selves suggest something better. I would accord to them 
my thanks, I say it in sincerity, if they will propose a bet- 
ter mode of determining the national character of the 
works to be surveyed, than that which the existing law 
provides. 

Let it be reflected, that a limitation of the number and 
character of the works to be executed, differs essentially 
from a restriction of the surveys, designed for the sole 
purpose of inquiring into their practicability and proba. 
ble cost. Even a specification of the work to be accom- 
plished, does not, of necessity, involve a limitation of the 
surveys to which it may give rise. We ordered, by a spe- 
cial act, the survey of a canal across the peninsula of 
Florida. I remember that my friend, the able and inde. 
fatigable delegate from that Territory, intimated that the 
contemplated canal would become, throughout, a ship 
channel; and he even predicted, that the East India 
trade of Europe, as well as America, after passing through 
this channel, and crossing the Gulf of Mexico, would be 
conducted, by a similar work, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, through the Isthmus of Darien. The magnifi- 
cence of this conception conciliated towards it the al- 
most unanimous support of the House. <A generous 
emulation arose, who should be most prominent, in 
promoting a project fraught with such beneficial and 
glorious results. Well, sir, at much cost of labor, and 
no little exposure of the health of the engineers, a sur- 
vey has been made, and, if report speaks truly, the 
summit level of the Florida canal will be 140 feet above 
that of the sea. But this is not the only impediment 
to its enlargement for a ship channel, for, when it has 
reached the sea, a vessel requiring eight feet depth of 
water, will not float upon the adjacent shoals. We le- 
gislated, sir, con amore, as we confidently thought, for 
great results, and with sufficient knowledge, but to 
what extent did we even here limit Executive discre- 
tion? The peninsula of Florida is six degrees in length, 
and the President was left to trace the course of a canal 
across its entire breadth, in any portion of its whole ex- 
tent. 

My honorable friend, [Mr. Hamwrirox} tells us that the 
Executive could order all those surveys to be execute: 
by the Engineer corps, without our vesting him with fur- 
ther power. If this be true, the source of the present com- 
plaint is in the Constitution, or in the existence of the ar- 
my, and the power of the President to command its ser- 
vices. But, admitting the authority of the commander in 
chief so to employ the public force, we cannot at the saine 
time exact the execution, and deny the means of fulfilling 
his admitted duty. 

The appropriation of 30,000 dollars to this object, is 
resisted by another honorable member from South Caroli- 
na, (Mr. Marrin] or the ground that it threatens the na- 
tion with bankruptcy. So far from concurring in apprehen- 
sion, I say, with confidence, that, if 30,000 a year shall en- 
able the President to employ, thus usefully to the nation, 
so large a portion of the science and skill of the army, 
there could not be a more beneficial direction given to 
such an appropriation, 

Sir, a just economy does not consist in the mere saving 
of expense. The miser hoards his money, he often visits 
it, counts it over and over, thinks by day, and sleeps and 
dreams upon it by night. Gold is his God. Yet the mr 
ser is not an economist. He is a greater prodigal than the 
veriest spendthrift. He stints the growth of his wealth, 
by not profitably using it. If an intimate knowledge of 
our country, or, touse the very language of those com- 
plaints which I seek to answer, a hundred surveys a year, 
(the more the better, ) can be thus cheaply purchased, by 
the employment of a corps of otherwise idle officers, the 
better the economy. Sir, I do not lay claim to any great 
extent of military knowledge ; but I differ most essential: 
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ly from m honorable friend from South Carolina, who 
Yee solder of the regular army, in a war in which I 
served in a less scientific corps, after being denied the 
higher privilege granted tohim. I say, sir, although my 
means of practical information have been comparatively 
fewer than those of my honorable friend, in relation to one 
truth, I cannot, I think err, that, of all the services that 
can be imagined, of an officer or soldier, that of garrison 
duty, in time of peace, is least profitable. I may say, sir, 
most detrimental ; and the younger the officer the more 
pernicious the service. To a gallant soldier, in active war, 
such duty is as odious as a dead calm to the mariner at 
sea, It has been poetically, though truly said, that the 
day which makes a mana slave, takes from him half his 
value. Inaction is not less pernicous. The usual refuge 
of idleness is in dissipation ; vice next succeeds, and, 
crime close his career. 

Instead of concurring with the gentleman from South 
Carolina,in the objection that our engineers are withdrawn 
by the surveys that were ordered, from their garrisons to 
the forest and the field, I deem this wholesome direction 
of their labor a high recommendation of the act, which 
it is now proposed to amend by an appropriation bill. 
To the young officer, especially, who has been re- 
cently released from the Military Academy, it cannot but 
prove a salutary and improving application to practical 
use, of a part, at least, of his recently acquired learn- 
ing. 

cctive labor is the bountifel parent of mental and-bodi- 
ly vigor, of health, appetite, and sound repose. 

Sir, | would, if necessary, enlarge this appropriation 
with the sole view of giving constant occupation to the 
whole corps of Topographical Engineers in a progressive 
survey of our entire country. Trigonometrical surveys of 
several countries in Europe have been instituted within the 
last fifty years, and are at this time steadily prosecuted, 
with a view to an exacter delineation of large territories, 
upon which, a few years ago, notwithstanding the boasted 
civilization of their People, the true geographical position 
of less than half a dozen places, was truly denoted in the 
general map of that continent. A book in the hands of 
every school boy, tell us that this was, until very recent- 
ly, true, even of Great Britain, where no two maps, by 
different authors, of the same county, could be found, 
without the most striking disagreement marked in their 
very outlines. Sir, I cannot but remember that the very 
first duty imposed by order of the Governor of Virginia, 
upon the army engaged in the defence of Norfolk, was 
to make an accurate examination and survey of the entire 
country in its vicinity, and of every line of approach by 
which an enemy could reach it ; and I am well assured, 
by experience, that I could not have threaded the intricate 
mazes of the roads and path ways through its tangled 
woods, morasses, creeks, and inlets, without the aid deriv- 
ed from the admirable map thus acquired. 

It cannot be forgotten, that no very brilliant fortune 
crowned the campaign of the army commanded by Genl. 
Hampton on the St. Lawrence. A single military anec- 
dote of that campaign, I recently learned from three of 
the officers under his command. Designing an attack, 
early the ensuing morning, upon a British force on the 
Chicago, the main army crossed that river to approach 
the enemy in front, while a detachment was ordered to 
march, over night, some distance up the river, and, after 
crossing it, to attack the British flank, at the moment the 
battle in front should commence. It so happened, how- 
ever, that, after a very fatiguing march of the whole night, 
our troops found themselves, at day-break—where poor 
Mrs. Hardeastle was conducted by her hopeful son, in 
the ** Mistakes of the Night”—at the very spot from which 
they had set out. ‘They sought to repair their error when 
\t was too late, and paid most severely fc> their temerity 
‘N attempting, unaided by the army from which they had 
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been detached, to cross the Chicago in the presence of 
a superior British force, who beheld their approach, and 
were well prepared to receive them. Sir, I will add to 
this narrative no further comment on the importance of 
that knowledge which it is one of the purposes of a mili- 
tary survey to acquire. 

As to the cost of those works, to which the surveys al- 
ready ordered or contemplated may be expected to give 
rise, I have been misrepresented by the press, and pos- 
sibly misunderstood by the House. I never did say that 
their execution could be completed for a million of dol- 
lars. What I did assert, and now repeest, is, that all those 
works, of which estimates have been submitted to us by 
the Board of Engineers, could be completed at an ex- 
pense, on the part of this government, of one million a 
year, for ten successive years. That great work, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which has been the topic of 
so much misrepresentation, both within and without this 
House, now asks of Congress the aid of but a million, 
and I am very confident that, if this prayer be granted, 
ne other will be heard from the friends of this national 
enterprise. 

The Hon. gentleman from New-York, [Mr. Oaxrer] 
proposes, indeed, that the funds of this government, de- 
voted to internal improvement, shall be distributed among 
the several States of the Union, according to their ratio 
of representation on this floor. Now, sir, let us for a mo- 
ment apply the most infallible of all tests, that of arith- 
metic to the efficacy of such an application of the nation- 
al revenue, to national objects. For example, I will take 
the first that occurs to my recollection, the Canal trom 
the Chesapeake to Delaware Bay, which, on account of 
its importance, was the first that received the friendly 
countenance of this government. 

Let us suppose it about to be commenced, and to put 
in its claim to the proportional share of the State of De- 
laware, through whose territory it extends for the greater 
part of its way, in an annual appropriation of a million of 
dollars to internal improvement. Will the honorable gen- 
tleman exert for a moment his powers of calculation— 
and I well know the great extent of his knowledge upon 
all subjects—to tell me how many years it would con- 
sume to complete this important national work, by the 
mere aid of such an appropriation? Will he tell me 
what proportion of that fund would, in such a distribu- 
tion as he proposes, fall to the lot of Delaware? Sir, it 
has been both the fortune, both the happiness, and the 
honor of that State, though the least in the Union, to be 
always ably represented on this floor, and if her propor- 
tion of this fund were to be graduated by the talents of 
her single Representative, it would be large, indeed, 
But it is to be regulated by her numerical, not her intel- 
lectual or moral worth, nor the importance of her canal, 
Now, the total number of members in this House is 213. 
Dividing the contemplated annual appropriation of onc 
million, by this divisor, and the quotient 1s obviously 
less than five thousand dollars, which would, therefore, 
become the proposed annual appropriation to a canal, 
which is known to have already cost $2,009,000! Less 
than $5,000 would, therefore, be the sum total applica- 
ble to the connexion of the two great estuaries of the 
United States, the Delaware and the Chesapeake Bays. 
Moreover, the canal to which I refer, however important 
to this Union, in our conception, is not a very favorite 
work in the State through which it passes, and there is 
no certainty that, in her present temper, she would vo- 
luntarily bestow a single dollar of her distributive share 
of the fund upon this enterprise. Sir, 1 should as soon 
think of dissolving the Union of these States as of concur- 
ring in the proposition of the gentleman from New York, 
As, in the case ef private bankruptcy, or the dissolution 
of a joint Stock Company, of declaring a dividend of 
the national lands and stocks, among the several States, 
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according to the numbers of their respective inhabitants, 
and to break up the Confederacy. 

I said, the other day, and I still think, that the assump- 
sit, by this Government, of the Revolutionary war debts 
of all the States, was one of the greatest, as it was among 
the earliest stretches of Federal authority : but it is now 
aan to convert this Government into a public col- 

ctor for the several States, and to transfer its operation 
from the People, in their distributive character as citizens 
of a common country, to the People of the several States 
in their collective capacity—to surrender one of the great- 
est securities, if not the only safeguard provided for by 
the framers of our admirable constitution of civil govern- 
ment, aguinst the evils of the pre-existing and feeble ar- 
ticles of confederation. 

While I am thus /ofo ceelo divided from the honorable 
gentleman in opinion, [ truly regret to behold the quarter 
of the Union from which this proposal comes. From 
such an indication, I am led to fear, that the great State 
of New York, after having so nobly surmounted the diffi- 
eulties in the way of her own most glorious enterprise, is 
disposed to leave us to flounder on as we can. 

Sir, it is not correct to say, as has been often repeated, 
that we were unwilling to aid her wishes, when she made 
them known to the Councils of the Union, and invited 
our aid. 

When that truly great man, whose untimely death has 
so justly shrouded ber people in mourning, and whose 
urn, in sympathy with their grief, I could bedew with my 
tears, accompanied by his eloquent colleague, solicited 
the aid of Congress towards the accomplishment of the 
Erie Canal, the state of the public treasure forbade the 
application of the national revenue to this object. But 
the proposition to substitute a grant of lands in lieu of 
money, received the sanction of a favorable report of a 
committee of this House ; and, if it remained unacted 
upon, like a great deal of other business, and was not af- 
terwards renewed, its failure ought not to be a reproach 
to this Government, and is not now, I presume, deplored 
by the State of New York. For it was this failure which 
secured to an enterprising and flourishing Common- 
wealth, the exclusive glory and profit of a work, unrival 
led in magnitude, and yielding, as | am preparedjto de- 
monstrate, a gross revenue of 12 per ccnt, upon its ac- 
tual cost, and of more than 15 onits present value. Such 
is the injury which has accrued to that State, from the 
abortive issue of her first and only application to Con- 
gress for national aid. 

An honorable member from South Carolina considers 
this great State as having exhausted her power of Inter- 
nal Improvement, by those magnificent works, connect- 
ing the present Seat of her local Government with the 
shores of her Lakes. Sir, it is true that she has con- 
structed the main artery of her internal communications ; 
but those veins which are to nourish, by their distributive 
circulation, her entire system, yet remains to be supplied. 
She has but begun the work of Internal Improvement. 
Sir, I could show to that gentleman a map of Holland 
and of Scotland—even of that land of mountain and 
heath, on each of which he would perceive, at the glance 
of his eye, many more canals than New York has made, 
or even contemplated. 

This is the same error an honorable friend of mine, from 
Massachusetts, once fell into, when a member of this | 
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which each public work has its importance graduated b 
reference, not to its mere local, but to its national use, 

. So far from having completed those public woks, of 
mere local value, which are in the contemplation of N. York 
and New England, they are now extensively engaged on 
roads and canals, subordinate, in importance, to their first 
enterprises, but parts of one whole, which it will be one 
of the purposes of a national system to connect with the 
centre, and to render conducive to the general welfare 
and safety of the Union. 

{n computing the probable cost of such works as the 
United States might patronise, an error has also arisen, 
from considering all that are of a national character, as to 
be accomplished, solely, by the application of national re. 
venue. While, in truth, many of them have been, and 
the greater part will be, completed by the States them. 
selves, by incorporated companies, by an union of both, 
or acombination of their separate resources with those of 
the Union. 

The Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, just about to 
be consummated, will have cost this Government a 
subscription to its Stock of less than one-sixth of its 
amount. This, to the Union, is the total cost of a 
connexion of the chief outlets to the ocean from all the 
Middle States of this Union—a connexion constitut- 
ing an essential link of the entire chain of inland sea. 
board navigation of the Atlantic States. 

Delaware affords not the only example of a people to 
whose local interests a work, of unquestionable national 
character, may have but a remote affinity, or who may 
even regard it with hostility. 

We have, also subscrihed to the stock of the Portland 
Canal ; but the period is not remote, when the inhabitants 
of Louisville, the port of transshipment for the produc- 
tions of the Ohio which descend from above its Great Falls 
or ascend that river from the Mississippi, were opposed 
to the construction of a canal designed to supply an un- 
broken navigation from Pittsburg to New Orleans. 

[Mr. WICKLIFFE here interposed, and said the People 
of Louisville had too much sense to be opposed to a plan 
so obviously beneficial. If any of them opposed it, they 
were very few.] 

Mr. M. said, he meant not to impeach their good sense, 
but he certainly was not mistaken as to the sentiment of 
many of the inhabitants of Louisville, at the period to 
which he referred. 

The Delaware and Raritan Canal had, in like manner, 
been impeded in its progress. It requires but the energy 
of the State, within the Territory of which it will ex- 
clusively lie, to commence its execution. Its national 
importance is most obvious. The history of the abor- 
tive efforts to begin this enterprise, is replete with salu- 
tary lessons, in relation to the impolicy of abandoning the 
power of Internal Improvement, claimed for this Govern- 
ment, or to a distribution, in the proposed mode, of the 
funds designed for its execution. I rejoice, most truly, 
that the late effort to conform this work to a scale wholly 
incommensurate with its national use, failed, as a prior one 
had done : for the construction of a Canal, from the De- 
laware to the Raritan, of dimensions unsuited to an uni- 
form line of inland navigation, alony the Atlantic sea- 
board, would be a national calamity. Sensibly felt in peace, 
it would be yet more pernicious in war, since this in- 
tended link of connexion between the commercial, ma- 


House. He contended, as my friend from South Carolina nufacturing, and agricultural interests of the Atlantic 
now does, in relation to another State, that New England | States, as well as most efficient means of military defence, 
had completed all her works of intercommunication, | would, if properly constructed, prove of inestimable 
and had, consequently, no common interest with her South- | value, asa substitute fora communication by sea, liable 
ern and Western sisters in the proposed application of | to be obstructed or sus: ended, as we huve seen,by a hos 
the revenue ofthe Union. These sectional jealousies can | tile navy, more powerful than our own. 

lead but to error. They begin in a misconception ofthe! If New Jersey shall undertake, hereafter, to complete 
objects of a national system: of Internal Improvement, in | this work by her unaided resources, there is every reaso! 
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to apprehend that recuction of its plan, which has been hi- | revenue? When it was rumored, in the Bureaus of Pa- 
therto attempted, while its enlargement to a scale cor- | ris, that the first Secretary of our Treasury, after sustain- 
responding with its national purpose, would involve an | ing the national credit, had retired in poverty from pub- 
expense far exceeding her proportional share of a fund /lic life, it could scarcely be credited. His successors 
to be distributed according to the ratio of her represen- | have not been much more fortunate. But the taint of 
tation upon this floor. suspicion has never long rested on the life, or the 
Where the co-operation of several States is required | memory, of any one of them. They have passed undefiled 
for the same enterprise, these difficulties increase in the | through the strongest temptations, some to the retirement 
compound ratio oftheir commercial rivalships with each | of private life, and some to render their last account toa 
other and their peculiar internal and sectional jealousies. | more candid and merciful tribunal than they have left on 
The States are expressly inhibited, by the constitution, | earth. 
from forming compacts with each other for any purpose, Sir, if all the abuses charged upon this power were 
and if this impediment be removed, by the express con- | substantiated by unquestioned evidence, still the propos- 
sent of Congress, others, yet more formidable, remain in | ed amendment should not prevail. An honorable mem- 
their conflicting interests. No illustration of the inex. | ber from South Carolina, who early addressed the House, 
pediency of attempting to conduct such works on State | and with equal ability and candor, [Mr. Canrer] in sup- 
authority is more siriking than that presented by the tar- | port of it, admitted that the power of selecting for ac- 
dy, laborious, and still obstructed progress, so far as it has | tual construction, such roads and canals as are of na- 
one, of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. ‘The practica- | tional importance—a power which he himself sustains—is 
ility of this work has been repeatedly ascertained ; it has | subject to the same danger of abuse with the preparatory 
been many times surveyed ; its probable cost as often | power of examining and surveying their proper routes. 
estimated ; its national character is universally admitted. | Hence, lie proposed to retain, in this house, the authority 
Memorial after memorial, in its behalf, has been presented, | of limiting beth, by special designation. Is there not, 
followed by report upon report, in the Iegislatures of | however, an obvious difference between the condition of 
three States, as well as in Congress ; while by this House, | this House before and after inquiry ?—between the ac- 


its friends remain, to this day, unheard, and, from pre- 
sent appearances, may continue so to the end of the ses- 
sion. 

The opponents of this, and every other measure of in- 
ternal improvement, loudly exclaim against the inutihty 
of those surveys which have been already made. ‘hey | 
ask triumphantly for their fruits, and reproach the friends 
of the present bill with having executed not a single pub- | 
lic work. Sir, I again ask, who are responsible for this | 
persevering neglect? We still hear of the abuse—of | 
nothing but the abuse of the power of making these sur- | 
veys, while not a solitary allegation has been sustained by | 
those who make these charges. They continue, at the | 
same lime, to impeach the authority under which these 
surveys are made, mainly by its liability to abuse, which 
they think they establish by repeating charges so often 
refuted. 

I challenged an honorable colleague and personal friend, 





quisition and the use of the knowledge sought to be ob- 
tained by the surveys and estimates ordered? 

The true character of a road or of a canal, whether it 
be of national or local importance, can surely be better 
determined, afier the examination which ascertains its 
practicability, the survey which determines its route, and 
the estimate which computes its probable cost. The pre- 
liminary inquiry is properly trusted to a discretion, which, 
if liable to abuse, is essential to the accomplishment of 
the end of the inquiry itself. It is attended, indeed, with 
very little cost, compared with its importance to a cor- 
rect and final judgment upon the utility or expediency of 
& proposed enterprise, involving great expense, or of 
questionable character. It is instituted and made, ata 
cost, which, however small, cannot be exactly estimated 
by anticipation, since the extent of every survey must 
be, in a degree, contingent, or dependent upon the facts 
which it discloses in its incipient stage, or its subsequent 


who made this charge at the expiration of the last Con- | prosecution. It may be retarded by unfavorable weather, 
gress, to establish, by a single specification, the abuse of | or by the accidental ill health of the officers, to whom it 
this much questioned power. I repeat the challenge | is entrusted. From various causes, its cost may extend be- 
to this House. Sir, it is as much the interest of the yond its estimated amount. This, undoubtedly, is the rea- 


friends as of the enemies of this power, to guard it se- | 
dulously : for nothing could so effectually contribute to | 
withdraw from it the favor of the People, and to destroy, 
if not its constitutional existence, its beneficent use. 

One of the gentlemen from South Carolina, {Mr. Mar- 
TIN] who have taken part in this debate, admitted this, by 
implication. The administration of this power, he said, 
should not only be pure, but be believed to be so. Severe 
is the character of that tribunal, where condemnation | 
awaits not the proof, but the bare imputation of guilt. 

Sir, I have mingled in this conflict almost singly, and 


son why a part of this very appropriation is necessary to 
meet unsatisfied claims for services already performed. 

Sir, is not the much extolled doctrine of specific appro- 
priations overstrained, when applied so minutely to such 
a subject—the disbursement of a few thousand dollars, in 
the pay of a few practical civil engineers, defraying the 
expense of markers and chain carriers, and the transpor- 
tation of officers’ baggage, food, and instruments? 

The much and often-vaunted benefits of what are called 
specific appropriations of money, I once heard questioned, 
by the very able and distinguished predecessor of my 


encountered alone, a formidable array of intellectual and | honorable friend from South Carolina, (Mr. HamirTon]} 
moral strength, against one of the most important, and, at | then Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. He 


the same time, truly benignant powers of this Govern- | intimated some doubt whether the tendency, in each de- 


ment. In the defence of its general administration, I have 
taken no part. Ihave remained, and chose to keep my- 
self, aloof from all political combinations. But I cannot 
yield up the bulwarks of our prosperity and union, on 
account of unfounded suspicions, that those to whom 


ewes of the Government, to over estimate its proba- 
le expenditure, had not been promoted by the strict li- 
mitation of each appropriation, to its specified purpose. 
An inability to use the surplus of one appropriation, in 
order to meet an unforeseen deficiency of some other, oc- 


their preservation has veen confided, may prove unfaith- | curring under the same general head of disbursement, 


ful to the trust we have reposed in their fidelity. 


would seem to lead inevitably to such over-estimates 


Through the past history of our Government, so far as | as would assure more than enough to fulfil the public 
regards the purity of its administration from the taint of | obligations. Hence, in fact, the large aggregate of un- 
sordid speculation, we have cause, if not for vain boasting, | expended balances of appropriations, remaining at the 


at least for self-gratulation. Where is the statesman who 


expiration of each fiscal year, and enormous estimates 


has been enriched in America by the spoils of the public | of the cost of all public works. Sir, this doctrine was de- 
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signed, in its origin, I well remember, to distinguish, 
with particular eclat, a certain era in our Government. 
It was ushered in with a rigorous scrutiny of the imputed 
profusion, waste, and mismanagement, of a preceding 
Administration—a scrutiny which, if my memory serves 
me, ended, in relation to the particular department of the 
Government implicated in its ground-work, with a reluc- 
tant admission, that all the public money had been faith- 
fully applied to purposes sanctioned by the existing laws, 
except a few hundred dollars; and that, with respect to 
this sum, satisfactory evidence had been furnished of its 
application to the public service. 

Sir, in this vindication of others, I feel that I render but 
justice. It is all that I propose to myself. In return, 
1 have nothing to ask, but permission to perform my duty 
in the mode most accordant with my own feelings. We 
are all animated, doubtless, sir, by the same desire—to 
serve our common country. My experience in life has 
beer long enough to ascertain the truth of a moral princi- 
ple, worth all the lessons that I have ever studied or sought 
to reduce to practice: that the highest, if not the sole 
temporal reward of duty, is to be found in its occupation. 
No man ever sought, with sincerity and diligence, to serve 
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but this is not thequestion. The realinquiry is, whether 
the General Government is the best agent to carry into ef. 
fect these objects of human industry and enterprise. We 
have seen how well qualified the Government is for this 
species of agency, by the extravagance, waste, and di- 
lapidation, of the Cumberland Road, Even uncer ovr 
own eyes, with all the Federal functionaries around us, 
we see, from the condition of the public highway, al. 
though it happens to be but two miles in extent, how 
miserably applied the public money is, even to this first, 
and most inconsiderable object of Internal Improvement; 
but I will leave this part of the discussion to a more ap. 
propriate occasion. «a 

The gentleman seems to think that he is doing im. 
mense service to the Army by turning all the young men, 
who graduate at West Point, adrift, en surveying and re. 
surveying, instead of sending them to the Artillery Gar. 
risons, to which they belong, or to the Infantry Camps of 
Instruction on our frontier posts. The gentleman speaks 
of the torpor and paralysis of a garrison life. Let me tell 
him, that some of these schools furnish the best instruc- 
tion in artillery practice, in the drill of the piece, and in 
|the science of gunnery, whilst the hardy service of our 


his country, in vain. Though his end be not accomplish- | frontier posts, is the true school fora soldier. But what 

ed, his recompense is certain. | } complain of is, that the moment a young man of talent 
Mr. WILDE now obtained the floor, but yielded it at | is graduated at West Point, he is taken up by the De- 

the request of << partment, and employed on these civil duties, and his 
Mr. HAMILTON, who said, that he did not rise to enter 


spirit is lost tothe Army. He becomes, it is true, a part 
a formal protest against an old sin being brought up in | of what is called the Staff of the Army, which, from its 


judgment against him by the gentleman from Virginia, | gigantic size, is rapidly absorbing every other branch of 
{ Mr. Mercer] because he thought it well that we | the service; indeed, I think, if some check is not speedi- 
should sometimes be instructed by the errors which we | ly applied to this abuse, the Army will die of hydroce- 
ourselves have committed; but, I assure the gentleman, | phalus—a bloated head, but extremities wasted to abso- 
if I was caught in the snare of voting for the surveys of | lute debility. 2 

roads and canals, in 1824, by following his example, and| The gentleman said, that he was willing that the 
listening to his precepts, that, hereafter, my reformation | General Government should aid the State of New York 
shall be as complete as my repentance is sincere. I was | in her public works ; this was kind, and no doubt that 


a very young member when the bill for surveys, in 1824, | great State would thank the gentleman for h's conside- 


came up. I recollect, distinctly, that it was avowed by | rate providence. He says, however, that State, as well 


the friends of the bill, and I believe by the Chairman of | as Massachusetts, need not suppose that they have com 
the Committee on Roads and Canals, that this bill did not | pleted all their public works. If those two States desire 
involve the constitutional question, whether Congress | tobe robbed of the consolation of this agreeable delu- 
had the right to construct these works or not. It was | sion, 1 do not know of any one to whom they ought to 
averred, that this bill merely implied the power of ob- | apply more readily than to my friend from Virginia, who, 
taining statistical and topographical information of the | without doubt, will prescribe for their comfort canals 
different parts of the country—a power which the Exe-|and roads enough to occupy them for five centuries. 
cutive had without this act of the Legislature; and my | And although these good People might think, in all con- 
vote, which the gentleman now quotes against me, to re-| science, that they had dug canals enough, yet my friend, 
strict the surveys to military, commerical, and post office | who is the Sangrado of Internal Improvement, would still 
roads and canals, shews that I regarded it in this general | call for more water: for, I verily believe, he thinks that 
point of view, and without any specific relation to the | the chief purpose of human existence, is to make Roads 
constitutional question. I recollect, moreover, although | and dig Canals. 
the reminiscence may not be acceptable tothe gentleman! The gentleman has told us that many of our public of. 
from Virginia,that it was avowed, in the course of the de- | ficers have died poor, and, therefore, have been honest in 
bate, that the $30,000 then to be appropriated, would | the administration of their several trusts. I am very far 
complete the whole of the surveys necessary ; yet, he | from thinking that dying poor, and being honest, are 
now says that we ure pledged, for the third or fourth time, | equivalent propositions, although the cases which he cites 
to vote a similar appropriation. I certainly did not un- | are unquestionably both just and true. At the same 
derstand that to be the obligation of my vote, which I | time, I consider it not at all discreditable to a public of- 
gave on a single, independent, and igolated proposition. | ficer, whilst he discharges his duty honestly, that he 
But for the pledge I made to the gentleman from Geor- | should endeavor to make some provision for his family, 
gia, (Mr. Witpk]} (to whose courtesy I am indebted for | by the exercise uf common frugality. But let us see how 
the floor,} 1 should be induced to notice some other mat- | the gentleman applies this argument. Because public 
ters which fell from the gentleman from Virginia. | officers die poor; Ergo—they are honest; and because 
(Here Mr. WILDE requested Mr. H. by all means to | they die poor, and are honest, we have the best security 
proceed. ) that their successors will die poor and be honest: Evgo, 
I will not long abuse the privilege which my friend | we may safely confide to their discretion; the money of the 
from Georgia has given me. The gentleman from Vir-| People, without specific appropriations. This position 
ginia, (Mr. Mercer) with that luxuriance of genius which | is founded, no doubt, upon a maxim, that such is the m- 
belongs to the enthusiasm of a ruling passion, and a pe-| raculous efficacy of our system of Government, that 
culiar purpose, has descanted most eloquently on the | public officers, by its influence, are exempted from the 
utility of roads and canals. 1 do not know that any man, | ordinary infirmities and temptations of human nature. | It 
in his sober senses, is prepared to deny their usefulness; ‘js, indeed, but another mode of putting the proposition 
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whether we were not, in fact, the wisest and the most ho- 
nest People on the face of the earth. Now, for one, 
whilst I am nee to think that we are as good as 
some people, and better than others, I also think that it 
is a cardinal principle, not only in our judicial, but in our 
Executive institutions, to trust as little to the discretion 
of the public agent as possible, and wherever it is practi- 
cable, to apply the specific instructions and limitations 
of law; and this, more especially, where the public mo- 
ney is the subject of the trust. But, I am done: for I 
will consent to fatigue the House no longer. 

Mr. MARTIN, also, by leave of Mr. WILDE, made a 
few explanations, in which he disclaimed any intention to 
censure the manner in which the surveys had been con- 
ducted hitherto. 

[Here the debate closed for this day.) 


| 








Farivar, Fesrvuarr 29, 1828. 


Mr. WILDE moved the consideration of a resolution 
offered by him, some days since, with a view to modify it. 

The motion was agreed to, and the resolution being 
thereupon considered, was modified by the mover, in the 
words following, to wit : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House, if it will not, in 
his opinion, be injurious to the public interest, copies of 
any correspondence between the Governor of the State 
of Georgia and the Executive of the United States, touch- 
ing the formation of a new Government, by the Cherokee 
tnbe of Indians, within the States of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama; and also copies of 
any correspondence between the Executive Government 
of the United States, or any Department thereof, and any 
officer or agent of the United States, or of any State, or 
any Indian tribe, showing the extent to which such new 
Government has been recognized by the Executive of the 
United States, and how far it is considered as changing 
or disturbing the relations heretofore existing with the 
said tribe, and advancing er obstructing the policy of the 
United States towards them; together with any intorma- 
tion, not heretofore communicated, concerning the agen- 
cy which white men, citizens of the United States, have 
had in forming the same ; the extent to which any citi- 
zen of the United States, without the authority of Go- 
vernment, has had verbal or written intercourse with the 
said tribe, with intent to influence their measures or con- 
duet, and to defeat the measures of the Government of 
the United States ; and the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
existing laws to prevent or punish such interference ; to- 
gether with any other information in his possession, not | 
heretofore communicated, showing the necessity of fur- 
ther legislative provision to aid in carrying into effect the 
Convention of the year one thousand eight hundred and 
two, between the United States and Georgia, by extin- 
guishing the Indian title to lands in Gevrgia, in confor- 
mity with the terms thereof ; as well as any information 
exhibiting the expediency of further legislation, for the 
purpose of confining the Indians to the hunting grounds 
assigned to them, and preventing their intrusion into the 
white settlements, without a regular passport from the 
Agent of their respective tribes. 

Mr. STORRS, wishing more correctly to understand | 
the bearing of the resolution, as modified, asked the | 
mover to consent that it might be laid upon the table and | 
be printed. | 

Mr. WILDE said he had no objection to comply with | 
this request, but the delay that would thereby be occa- 
sioned to a measure which required immediate atten- 
tion. While up, he would take the present vccasion to 
state the reasons which had induced him to offer the reso- 
lution, and which led him to believe that it ought to re- | 
ceive immediate attention. He had received letters from | 
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Georgia, informing him that persons, residing on the fron- 
tier of that State, had been greatly annoyed by the intru- 
sion of the Indians in their neighborhood, and, in sume 
affray of this kind, one white man and one Indian had al- 
ready been killed. One object he wished to accomplish, 
was to confine the Indians to their own hunting grounds, 
and preventing their entering the white settlements with- 
out lawful passports. We prevent our own citizens from 
intruding on their grounds without passports, and it was 
just that the same measure should be observed towards 
the Indians. The effect might be to save many lives. 
Another object of the cali was to obtain the correspon. 
dence of the Governor of Georgia, and of the Indian 
Agent in that State, with the President of the United 
States, on the subject of the new Government instituted 
by the Cherokees. The call does not ask the opinion of 
the President, but only inquires how far this new Indian 
Government has been recognised. Mr. W. said, he de- 


| sired to see this correspondence, in order that he might 


udge how far these measures of the Indians were calcu- 
lated to advance or retard the policy adopted by the Go- 
vernment of the United States, in relation to those tribes ; 
and if it should turn out that their new plan was calcula- 
ted to interfere with what was admitted, on all sides of the 
House, to be the obligation of the General Government 
to the State of Georgia, he wished to know this, in order 
that the House might determine what course ought to be 
pursued under such circumstances, 

A farther object of the call was, to ascertain how far 
white persons had been concerned in forming this con- 
stitution for the Cherokees, and to what extent they had 
been engaged, in inciting those Indians to acts which 
are at war with the settled and avowed policy of the 
United States. He said, there was a law in existence, 
passed, to be sure, in times, which some gentlemen might 
consider as suspicious, which went to punish citizens, 
who, without the consent of their Government, should 
interfere with foreign Powers, and thereby obstruct. the 
policy of the United States. It was proper to inquire 
whether these whites had not rendered themselves liable 
to the pains and penalties of that act. These had been 
his views in presenting the resolution, and in since modi- 
fying it. But, if the gentleman from New York request- 
ed it, he would consent that the resolution, as modified, 
should, for the present, lie upon the table, and he moved 
to that effect. 

The motion prevailed, and Mr. Wiips’s resvlution 
was thereupon laid on the table. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The House resumed the unfinished business of yester- 
day, which was the consideration of the appropriation 
bill tor internal improvements; and the question recurring 
on the amendment of Mr. Drartow, to the amendment 
reported by the Commitiee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, viz : to insert the following proviso, after the 
sum of $30,000 proposed to be appropriated for continu- 
ing surveys, &c. 

‘* Provided, That no part thereof be expended upon 
any surveys, excepting such as have been already con- 
tracted for, or where the surveys hereafter made are pre- 
paratory to the construction of roads or canals for the 
transportation of the mail or for military purposes.” 

Mr WILDE said, he rose not to discuss the constitu- 
tional question ; this did not seem to him the proper time 
for that, but, to advert briefly to a portion of the legisla- 
tive history of the country, connected with this subject. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sznezantr) had 
given an account of the proceedings of the fifteenth Con- 
gress. ‘Those during the second session of the fourteenth 
Congress had not been mentioned. That gentleman was 
not then present. A slight sketch of what was attempted 
at that time, might not be destitute of interest—perhaps 
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it might now have something even of novelty. Contem. shall by law direct, and in the manter most conducive to 
porary history was often more difficult to get at than any | the general welfare ; and the proportion of the said moneys 
other, and, in looking around him, he saw only eleven | to be expended on the objects aforesaid, in each State, 
persons who were then members of this house. Since shall be in the ratio of its representation:’” and it was 
no one better qualified had stated the character of the | made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury ** to ap. 
measure then brought forward, he would attempt it. He portion and divide the fund as it annually accrued, ac. 
would premise, that, at the previous session, the present cordingly, and to invest it in the funded debt of the Uni. 
Bank of the United States was incorporated. The bill | ted States, in the names of the respective States, to be 
received the sanction of President Madison, whose opin- | applied te the aforesaid objects, under the concurrent 
ions on that subject had undergone a change. At the | direction of Congress and the Legislature of the State in. 


same session, an act for appropriating money for construct- 
ing two roads, one in Georgia, and one in Tennessee, re- 
ceived the Executive signature. At the opening of the 
second session, the Presient invited the attention of Con- 


gress “to the expediency of exercising their existing pow- | 


ers, and, where necessary, of resorting to the prescribed 
mode of enlarging them, in order to effectuate a compre- 
hensive system of roads and eanals.” This recommenda- 
tion coming from so high a source—from an eminent ci- 
vilian, who had himself assisted in framing the Constitu- 
tion—whose commentary upon it had grown into an au- 
thority, was entitled to some respect from less experienced 
ee ae and its weight was not diminished with many, 

y the previous adherence of the distinguished statesman 
who made it, to the doctrine of strict construction. Such 


a recommendation implied the existence of some power | 


in Congress. lf not, why were they invited to the exer- 
cise of existing powers ? 
That part of the message was referred to a Select €om- 


mittee, at the head of which was placed a gentleman of | responsibility, and sought no concealment. 


high character and fine acquirements, [Mr. Henry St. 


George Tucker] by whom, he trusted, this passing tribute | 


of respect, if it ever reached him, might, at least, be par- 
doned. With a detail of their proceedings it was unne- 
cessary to trouble the House. Ata later period of the 


| terested.” 
| In this form the bill received his vote, and that ofa 
| Majority of Congress. To the surprise of almost every 
| one who voted for it, and of many who voted agai.ist it, 
the President returned it with his dissent. Mr. W. had 
voted for it on its passage—he had again recorded his 
vote in its favor when returned : he had formed a delibe- 
rate opinion on the constitutionality and merits of that 
bill, thus limited in its provisions, and though more 
than eleven years had elapsed, his opinion was unchang- 
ed. 
That bill, however, was far, very far, from going the 
| length of the system since adopted—a system, if it were 
| not a misnomer to call it so, which had not received, and 
| would not receive his sanction. He intended to vote 
against the exercise of the power at present assumed, ani 
it would be easy for him, bya silent vote, to take the 
| credit of doing so,on any grounds that it might please 
| his constituents to impute tohim. But he shunned no 
This subject 
| had recalled his attention to the vote he had formerly gi- 
iven. H he had deemed the Constitution endangered 
by that vote, he would not have given it then. If he 
| thought so now, when time and experience, whose pow. 
| er, he trusted, had not been wholly lost on him, afforded 





session, upon the motion of a leading member in that | him an opportunity of reviewing his past conduct with 
Congress, a gentleman from South Carolina, who now | new lights, he woulkl at once avow hiserror. But he 
fills the second Office in the Government, a committee | could not perceive it. On an examination of that bill, he 
was raised ‘‘ to inquire into the expediency of setting | could not perceive the slightest infraction of the Consti- 
= the bonus and the nett annual profits of the Nation- | tution. He did not now intend to examine the power of 
al Bank as a permanent fund for internal improvement.” 


The committee consisted of a gentleman from Virginia, 
not now a member of the House, but whom he had the 
pleasure to see here a few days since, |Mr. Sheffey] a gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Creighton] a gentleman from New 
York, now deceased, {Mr. Grosvenor} the honorable gen- 
tleman at the head of the committee on the Post Office 


and Post Roads, and the mover of the resolution, who, | 


according to established usage, wasfirst named. In due 
time the committee reported a bill to set apart and pledge, 
as a permanent fund for internal improvement, the bonus 
of the National Bank, and the United States’ share of its 
dividends. Mr. W. had not been able to find a copy of 
the bill, as reported, upon the files of the House, but he 
had met with it in one of the journals of the day. 


| Congress to appropriate money to such objects. Here- 
| after he might do so. He contented himself with saying 
that, if Congress had any power over the subject at all, 
‘they could not have less than they then attempted to exer- 
‘cise. ‘bat President Madison, when he penned his mes- 
| sage believed they had some power, was evident from 
\its terms, 
A thousand precedents, it was true, could not alter the 
| Constitution. Against its plain import or fair construc- 
ition, the greatest names weighed nothing. Yet it was 
|some consolation to him, if he erred then, he erred in 
| company with those who agreed in that, though they dif- 
| fered in almost every thing else—the present Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State. He erred in company with « 
| venerable patriot, who enjoyed the confidence of Wasb- 


The provisions of that bill, as it came from the commit. | ington, and who combatted some, at least, of the Jatitudi- 
tee, were, that the bonus and dividends should be invested | nary doctrines of Hamilton. A man who, ina country 
in stock of the United States, be placed under the care | devoted to gain, has known how to render poverty res- 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and permanently pledged | pectable—and upon whose integrity party spirit has left 
as a fund for constructing roads and canals. /no blot, though noted for political zeal, and ever ready 

{Here Mr. W. quoted from the bill, as printed in Niles’ | at its calls to inflict or suffer, as priest or martyr. He 
Register of the 28tlr December, 1816.} | erred in common with his friends, the present Governor 

The bill underwent important modifications before its of Georgia—the present Minister to Russia—and many 
passage, in consequence of amendments proposed in Com- | other See eats gentlemen, whose fidelity to the Con- 
mittee of the Whole, by an honorable and venerable gen- | stitution had never been doubted. He erred in common 
tleman from Massachusetts, formerly Secretary of State, | with President Madison, when he sanctioned the Bank of 
(Mr. Pickering] and an honorable gentleman from Louis- | the United States—the laws for making roads in Georg! 
jana, lately Governor of that State, and now a District | and Tennessee—and sent the message before referred “4 
Judge, {Mr. Robertson.] Thus modified, after pledging | In common with President Jefferson, when he sanctioned 
the fund, the bill provided, that it should be applied in | the compact with Ohio—the Cumberland road bill—an’ 
constructing, cr to aid in constructing, such canals, or in | the purchase of Louisiana. In common with every Presi- 
improving the navigation of such water courses, or both, | dent and every Congress since the formation of the af 
in each State, as Congress, with the assent of such State, | stitution ; and in common with the Supreme Couit. - 
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W. adverted to a number of instances in which similar or | exercise it wntil it was properly limited and guarded. If 
greater powers had been asserted. To the grants, under the power at present possessed was insufficient for the 
General Washington’s administration, to Count de Grasse, | constitutional objects of transporting the mail, and for 
and to the emigrants from St. Domingo; to the later military purposes, or inconvenient in its application, let 
grants to Lafayette—to the sufferers by the earthquake | us, suid Mr. W. go to the People for a new grant of power, 
at Caraccas, and the fire at Alexandria—and to the Insti- | and let them restrict it in the manner necessary to their 
tution for the Deafand Dumb. The bill of 1817 was not safety. 
generally supposed to involve the constitutional question; Mr. GORHAM said, that, as he should vote against the 
at all. The honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. | amendment, he hoped to be indulged in a remark or two, 
Barnovr] he knew, thought otherwise, and he believed | by way of explanation. He thought the bill had receiv- 
made the first speech on that question. But he was sin- | ed a bad baptismal name, by calling it ‘a bill making ap- 
gular in that opinion—at least a large majority of the | propriations for Internal Improvements ;” this seemed to 
House disagreed with him. encourage the inference, that all who should vote for this 
The Speaker (Mr. Crary] distinctly stated that he did | bill, were advocates of the general principle of conduct- 
not consider the constitutional question as arising on that ing internal improvements, by the Government, as a gene- 


bill. Mr. Clay said, ‘* As to the constitutional point which | ral scheme. The title was so simple and direct, that it 


had been made, he had not a doubt on his mind; but it | seemed intended to embrace the whole system, in its ut- 


was not necessary, in his judgment, to embarrass the pas- | most latitude. He hoped, however, that it would not be 
sage of the bill, with the argument of that point at this understood, when he voted for this bill, that he voted for 
time. It was a sufficient answer to say, that the power | the principles embraced in its title. The bill incurporat- 
was not now to be exersised. It was proposed merely to | ed together, matters which ought to have heen kept sepa- 
designate the fund, and, from time to time, as the pro-| rate. An appropriation for the Cumberland Road—an 
ceeds of it came in, to invest them in the funded debt of | appropriation for the improvement of ports and harburs— 
the United States. It would thus be accumulating ; and | and this item for surveys, under the act of 1824, ought 
Congress could, at some future day, examine into the | each to have been plaeed in a bill by itself. As to ports 
constitutionality of the question, and if it has the power | and harbors, they did not properly belong to a system of 
it would exercise it ; if it has not, the Constitution, there Internal Improvements. When the General Government 
couk! be very little doubt, would be so amended as to | assumed the suthority over the navigable waters of the 
confer it. It was quite obvious, however, that Congress | Union, it took that authority from the States. When the 
might so direct the application of the fund, as not to inter- | Constitution gave to the General Government this admi- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the several States, and thus | ralty and maritime jurisdiction, the right to regulate com- 
avoid the difficulty which had been started.” | merce, and tolevy duties and imposts, it conferred the 
(National Intelligencer, 12th March, 1817. power over ports and harbors, and made the General Gu- 

Mr. WILDE proceeded. The bill of 1817 did not as- | vernment sovereign there, and, as such, it has accordingly 
sert the right of the United States to make roads without exercised the power ; no duties are collected there, ex- 
the assent of the States. [t did not touch the soil or ju-| cept by its authority. The exclusive right of the United 
risdiction. It merely pledged a fund; that fund was to | States to the revenue of the ports and harbors, imposes 
be rateably expended among the States. If it could be upon the Government the corresponding duty to repair 
expended to aid the objects in any constitutional mode, it and maintain them. Nothing can be more absurd than to 
was fair to pledge it: for they were bound to presume | say to the States, “after you have given up to us com- 
none other would be attempted. The compact of the | plete control of your harbors, you must take care of them 
United States with Ohio had, up to that time, received yourselves.” Why may the General Government erect 
the sanction of the strictest restrictionists. But if Con-| light-houses, piers, &c. ? Only because it is the Admi- 
gress, by compact with a State, may pledge a fund in| ralty Sovereign of the Ports. Ihad great repugnance in 
land for the purpose of making roads, why may they not, | voting for these repairs of portsin connexion with the sys- 
by a compact with States, pledge a fund in stock or money | tem of surveys. They rest upon wholly different princi- 
for the same purpose? Why may not the States, among ples. I do not say the law is unconstitutional, but, when 
themselves, enter into such compacts, with the assent of | I vote for that, I do not vote as approving all the principles 
Congress, and Congress pledge a fund to be appropriated | connected with it. I shall vote against the amendment, 
with the concurrence of the States? He would not point | because, in its practical tendency, [ consider it complete- 
out the various methods by which such a fund might be | ly nugatory. Asa check on the Executive discretion in 
constitutionally disposed of. For the present, he merely | ordering surveys, it is wholly inefficient. If the Execu- 
intended to shew what he really had thought and done, | tive may survey those roads for military purposes, and 
the nature of the vote he gave, and the extent to which | with a view to the transmission of the mail, whatever roads 
he was committed, if such a vote could commit him. he surveys for these objects, will, at the same time, be use- 
That matter had heen misunderstood—not here, but else- | ful tor commercial purposes, so that he is no wise restrain- 
where ; and he wished to correct it. He preferred mak- ed by excluding roads of the latter description. 1 shall vote 
ing the correction on this floor to doing it by circulars, or | fur this appropriation for surveys, not because I approve 
by speeches out of the House—not intending to find fault | the principles to the extent which the title of the billwould 
with any one whose taste in such matters differed from | seem toimply, but because we have gone some considerable 
his own. The bill he had voted for, was, in every mate-| Way in the execution of these works; and, having gone thus 
rial point, unlike the system since adopted, of which the | far, itis necessary that we go somewhat farther. If these 
Measure under discussion was apart. By that system surveys were thought by this House to be proper in 1824 





the concurrence of the States is not required, The equal — if they have been made by the sanction of our law, and 
expenditure of the fund is not provided for. The rights | the Executive has proceeded prima facie, according to 
of soil and jurisdiction are not saved. | that law, [ will not believe there has been abuse, till in- 


It is not merely a right to appropriate money in aid of | quiry shall have been made, and abuses proved. Nodoubt 
such objects, with the assent of the States, for national | the power conferred by the act of 1324 is, in itself, liable 
Purposes, which is now claimed; it is the right to make | to abuse, but so is all authority whatsoever, and especial- 
roads at will, without such assent. For sucha principle | ly when you go down tothe details, as the work has been 
he had never voted or contended. Such a power was ; begun, and thus far continued. [ am in favor of continu- 
liable to great abuse—perhaps it had been abused. Even | ing the appropriation. I think we have net gone far 
fit existed, which he did not believe, he would never | enough, if we are to proceed at all; and [ view these sur. 
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veys as separate from the general principles of Internal 
Improvement. No matter whether the purpose of these 
roads and canais be of a military or of a commercial cha- 
ractet, or for the transportation of the mail—I care not 
which—having begun to survey them, J would go on. 

As to the constitutional question involved in this mea- 
sure, the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. P. P. Barsour]) 
declares that he does not consider the precedent of for- 
mer decisions as binding. Sir, we all know that prece- 
dent is not binding in legislation : for, if so, the Legisla- 
ture cvuld not even repeal a law. But precedent is to be 
respected in legislative as well as in judicial proceedings, 
though net to the same extent. We are bound in comity 
and, indeed, in some measure, by necessity, to presume 
that those who have preceded us, have acted from pure 
motives and with competent knowledge. All civilization 
depends, ina great measure, upon tradition and prece- 
dent, and so, asa branch of it, must all wise and sound 
legislation. And where the constitutionality of a mea- 
sure has been discussed, and repeatedly settled, although 
the precedent may not be absolutely binding, it is almost 
useless to discuss it further ; because the precedent will 
always, in practice, furnish an apology, if not a justifica- 
tion, to a majority interested in supporting it. I have 
heard, therefore, with regret, what I consider as a useless 
discussion of the constitutional question. That question 
has been repeatedly sanctioned by the House of Represen- 
tatives, and gentlemen may take it for granted, that, when- 
ever a strong interest is excited in the House, and in the 
nation, in favor of any measure, those who have the will 
and the power to carry that measure, will always shelter 
themselves from constitutional objections, under previous 
decisions, where they exist. Where a question is- quite 
new, discuss it as broadly and as thoroughly as you will; 
but not when it has been discussed and decided again and 
again. 

My difficulties are of a different character; though a 
Yankee, I am rot chargeable with narrow and contracted 
views on the subject of Government, and I hope I shall 
not be charged with illiberality, if I say, that my constitu- 
ents are not required to pay for internal improvements 
conducted by the General Government. Although I shall 
vote for this bill, I do not say that I am prepared to vote 
for it as part of a gigantic system, to be executed by our 
authority, and with resources drawn from the whole 
Union. By carrying on such a system, by such a Govern- 
ment, it cannot but happen that there will be great abuses. 
Money will find its exit through ten thousand channels, 
nor can any vigilance secure its application to the pur- 
poses intended. We all know how impossible it is, in time 
of war, to follow the money, voted for great military ope- 
rations, through all the ramifications of its expenditure, 
and to carry it to its destined end. I do not think I should 
speak at random, if 1 said, that one half the money we ap- 
propriated, during the last war, ran to abs>lute waste 
through the fraud, neglect, or ignorance, of those who 
had the spending of it. It will alwaysbe so. And I be- 
lieve it is impracticable, in the nature of things, for any 
Government to conduct a general system of internal im- 
provements. No Government ever has done it, nor do I 
think that any Government ever will. I grant, indeed, 
that there may be some great occasions, when the strong 
arm of the Government should interpose, todo what mn- 
dividual capital ani exertion cannot effect; but these 
cases are exceptions, and, therefore, I am opposed to in- 
ternal improvements, considered as a general system. 

With regard to the plan alluded to by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Oakter] although I generally ac- 
cord with the views of that gentleman, yet, in this case, I 
dissent from him entirely. He talks of distributing the 
surplus funds of his Government among the several States 
I am opposed to the constitutionality of any such measure; 
and I ask that gentlemen where he gets his authority to 
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levy taxes from the People of this nation, for the purpose 
of paying them back to the States ? I ask him what right 
we have to assume and fix the ratio by which this surplus 
is to be distributed ! Are not the Governments of the States 
free and a ? And by what authority can we say 
tothem, ‘* you shall expend this money on roads,” or 
**you shal] expend iton canals ?”? Are they responsible to 
us? When they have got the money, how are you going 
to control itsexpenditure ? If they refuse to make roads, 
and choose to lay it out in schools, you cannot prevent it. 
How will you dictate to them in what manner the money 
shall be spent, which you have raised, by your power of 
taxation’ Sir, I believe inno such doctrine—I disclaim 
it most distinctly ; and 1 am settled in the conviction, 
that no project could be devised which would produce so 
much confusion and mischief. 

Mr. RIVES went intoa very animated reply to a speech 
made by Mr. MERCER yesterday, and in which he con- 
sidered himself as having been personally challenged to 
point out any abuses in the application of the appropria- 
tions heretofore made for these surveys. He insisted that 
abuses had taken place, and, in support of the charge, 
quoted certain passages from the Report of the Secretary 
of War, and from the Message of the President to Con- 
gress. He contended that surveys had been made for 
objects not of a national character, and thereby the act of 
1824 had been openly violated. He deprecated the whole 
system, and thought that this was a proper time to puta 
stop to it. 

He was replied to, first, by 

Mr. STEWART, who said, he regarded the motion now 
made to restrict the appropriation proposed in the bill to 
carry into effect the act of 1824, asa blow aimed at the 
very foundation of the whole system of Internal Im. 
provement. 

The act of 1824, authorizing the organization of a 
Corps of Engineers to make surveys and estimates of 
such roads and canals as the President should deem of 
national importance, for mail, military, or commercial 
purposes, was considered, by every body, at the time, as 
constituting the basis and foundation of a general system 
of Internal Improvement. This measure, after full and 
ample discussion, was adopted by a large majority of Con- 
gress. It was then foreseen that the period of the final 
extinction of the national debt was fast approaching, 
when there would be ten millions of dollars, now applied 
te that debt, annually remaining inthe Treasury. To be 
in readiness for this event, it was thought wise to provide 
in time for its judicious and economical expenditure, by 
having all the advantages of our country, for works ol 
Internal Improvement, fully explored by scientific Engi- 
neers, and the results spread before Congress, so as to 
enable them todetermine as to the relative importance 
of the various works proposed; as, also, toenable the Go- 
vernment to progress with the execution of such of them, 
in the mean time, as the means of the Treasury would 
justify. Immediately after the act of 1824, the Pres 
dent organized this corps. Appropriations have been 
annually made, and the Engineers have been diligently 
employed in carrying into effect the objects of that law 
—and now, when these Engineers have just acquired 
the practical skill and experience necessary to qualify 
them for the performance of the great task set betore 
them, when the work is in vigorous and successful prose- 
cution, all of a sudden it is to be arrested, the corps dis- 
banded, and the whole system virtually destroyed. And 
why is this conrse tobe adopted? Mr. S. said, he had 
listened attentively to the arguments urged by gentle: 
men in its favor, which it appeared to him might all be 
classed under three heads. The first and leading ground 
of objection was, that it furnished the Administratiun 
with the means of advancing its own popularity. Second, 
| that enough had been done; and third, a want of consti 
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tutional : 
political battery opened, and kept up with so much fu- 


ant system, for the purpose of putting down the present 
Administration. 
sult of their arguments. 
bate assume this character. 
ject into a mere party question. 
subject was lost sight of amid the fire and smoke of par- 
t 

vith every thing brought before the House. 
attending to the business for which we are sent here, we 


House. 


that, never, since he had the honor of a seat upon that 
flocr, had he introduced any subject having the remotest 
connexion with the Presidential question, nor had he ever 
participated in the discussion of such topics, when intro- 
duced by others. He came here neither to attack or de- 
fend the Administration; he did not consider this the pro- 
per place for such discussions—the stump was a more 
appropriate theatre for such displays. 
see attacks made upon the present Administration tor the 
purpose of destroying a system of policy which I regard 
as essential to the prosperity of the country, | feel myself 
called on by an imperious sense of public duty to vindi- 
cate the system, and the men who are faithfully and ho- 
nestly endeavoring to carry it into effect, and the more 
especially against charges which I believe to be without 
any just foundation. 
frem Virginia (Mr. Rives} who has just resumed his seat, 


its execution, that much of the money had been expend- 


» Yavtages for internal impr 
» arteries of communication 


F accomplished, the system would be incomplete—to stop 
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The gentleman trom Virginia contends that these sur- 
veys are not worth the money they have cost: true—if the 
gentleman’s plan prevails, they will be worth nothing. 
These maps were not made to be put up at auction to the 
highest bidder ; they were precured to exlighten and 
guide us in the paths of future legislation—to shew us 
what will be practicable, and what profitable—to enable 
us to avoid those improvident and wasteful expenditures 
which must result from a want of accurate information. 
As to the auction value of public works, he would ask 
the gentleman what would the forts and fortifications, 
erected on the sea-board,at the expense of milliuns, bring 
at auction? The whole would not bring as much as 
the stock subscribed in 1824 in a single canal. What 
would this splendid edifice bring? What would the Cum- 
berland road bring ? Nothing. Yet, does it follow that 
they are worth nothing to the nation? The value of 
public works are not to be estimated in dollars and cents, 
but by the benefits and blessings they confer on the coun- 
try. These surveys, as a mere matter of topography, he 
contended, were worth to the country more than the 
cost, even if no improvements ever resulted from them. 
The gentleman has, with an air of confidence and triumph, 
charged the Executive with the abuse of this power, 
because the act of 1824 requires the President to have 
such roads and canals surveyed as he shall deem of nation- 
al importance ; yet the President, he says, has not act- 
ed on his own opinion, but on information derived from 
Members of Congress and others. And how, he would 
ask that honorable gentleman, is the President to form 
** his opinion” of the importance of proposed roads and 
canals, but from the information derived from others ? 
Would the gentleman have the President to visit, person- 
ally, and inspect the route of every road and cana), before 
deciding on the propriety ofa survey ? Surely not. This 
would be requiring the President to perform the duties of 
Chief Engineer. The law, it is true, required the Pre- 
sident to act upon his own opinion, but that opinion was 
to be formed from the best evidence he could obtain. 
When these duties were performed by a Virginia Presi- 
dent, it was all right. We heard not a whisper of objec- 
tion. But party feeling now seems to have so perverted 
the judgment of some gentlemen, that they appear to 
think the Executive can do nothing right ; while others, 
perhaps, think he can do nothing wrong. For his own 
part, Mr. S. said, he belonged to neither of these parties; 
he was ready to pronounce censure, or bestow praise, ac- 
cording to the dictates of impartial justice. He had but 
one rule of political action, and that was to support ** mex- 
sures, and not men.” By this maxim he had been, and 
should continue to be, governed. He would support the 
men who supported the measures which he believed best 
calculated to promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
country ; and he would oppose those oppossed to those 
measures without regard to names or parties. The mea- 
sure now under consideration, was one which had great 
influence with him—le would support its friends, and 
oppose its enemies, now, henceforth, and forever, with- 
out regard to the men who might succeed or fail in the 
struggles going on for political power. 

More surveys have already been made, gentlemen say, 
that can be executed. One work (the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal) it is said, will exhaust the surplus revenue 
for many years. Gentlemen, surely, had not referred to 
the facts in this case, or tothe bill reported. What is 
asked in this case ? Only one million of dollars, and that 
to be paid in five equal annual instalments—not as much 
as has been expended on a single fortification on the sea- 
board ; and this was not asked as a gratuitous appropria- 
tion, but as a subscription of stock, which while it would 
accomplish a great national work, alike important in peace 
and in war, would yield an annual revenue of more than 
6 per centum on the investment ; and would, therefore, 





































































power. Mr. S. said, he regretted to see the first 


. Gentleman seemed disposed to sacrifice this import- 
Such was the obvious and manifest re- 
Mr. S. was sorry to see the de- 
It resolved the whole sub- 
The true merit of the 


excitement. This was too much the case at present, 
Instead of 


mploy our time in useless, nay, worse than useless dis- 
uestion—a question which 


uestion which, he hoped, the People themselves would 
etermine, and that it might never again devolve upon this 


Mr. S. said he felt it due to himself, however, to say 


But, sir, when I 


We are told, by the gentleman 
that this power has been abused by those entrusted with 


ed on local, and not on national objects. Mr. S. said he 
had turned much of his attention to the subject, and he 
defied the gentleman to point out a single work surveyed 
that was not of national importance, either for mail, mili- 
tary, Or commercial purposes. It was easy to deal out 
general denunciations, but the gentleman had failed to 
make a single specification, though he held the whule 
list of surveys in his hand. Why not point out some par- 
ticular instance in which this power had been abused? It 
isnotthe number of miles, or the extent of the cost; 
that makes a work national—a work of a mile in extent 
was often as national as one of a thousand miles. In the 
contemplated chain of inland navigation from Boston to 
the South, extending more than a thousand miles, the 
land cuts to connect bays and rivers were often inconsi- 
derable in extent, yet they constituted a part of the 
great line itself, and were as national as any part, or the 
whole put together. The repair of a bridge, or removal 
of an obstruction in any of your great mail roads, would 
be an object of national importance in reference to the 
inail; yet this the gentleman would regard as local. The 
Rentleman has also endeavored to alarm the House by 
ine exhibition of a long list of surveys, consisting of sixty- 
¢ in number; but he has failed to inform us of the 
act, that many of these surveys constitute but the several 
inks of one great chain of interior communication. Many 
ao National objects, Mr. S. contended, remained yet 
Ss © examined—our country had not yet been fully ex- 
Piored. The object was to present all our national ad- 
rovement in asingle view, to 
t important, to open the great 
e first, and afterwards to supply 
the less important veins and tributaries. Until this was 


enable us to select the mos 


tow would be to leave the work half finished. 
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ous to the Government. While we see the several States 
nobly advancing in the great work of Internal Improve- 
ment, and even incurring debts to a large amount, shall 
this Government, with stronger and more urgent in- 
ducements, fold its arms, and look on in listless indiffer- 
ence? States constructed Internal Improvements for 
commercial purposes merely ; but the National Govern- 
ment have superadded to these, other powerful induce- 
ments: the defence of the country in time of war—the 
transportation of the mail—and the uniting and binding 
together, by these powerful ties, the distant parts of this 
vast Empire, were considerations which ought to weigh 
much with the General Government, in adopting this po- 
jicy. But these were considerations which could have 
no influence at all with the individual States. Still they 
were outstripping the General Government in the grand 
and noble march of improvement. 

Another gentleman [Mr. Hamrtroy] objects that the 
Engineers are withdrawn, by these surveys, from their ap- 
propriate duties in the camp and garrisons. This was a 
service into which the officers (Mr. 8S. understood) were 
anxious to get; it was certainly a service, in which they 
were more profitably employed, both for themselves and 
their country. The young officers thus escaped from the 
scenes of vice, dissipation, and idleness, which too much 
prevailed in camps and garrisons in time of peace. They 
were strengthened and invigorated, mentally and bodily, 
by a life of activity and exposure in the field. It was, 
therefore, better for the officers themselves, to be thus 
employed, than to be confined to an idJe and dissolute 
life in camps and garrisons, independent of the great ad- 
vantages the country would, in future time, derive from 
their valuable labors. But we are told, that the organi- 
zation of this Corps has increased, toa dangerous extent, 
the already too great patronage of the Executive. This 
Mr. S. denied. How, he asked, does the transfer of a 
Corps of Engineers from one species of service to anoth- 
er, increase the Executive patronage ? If these appoint- 
ments were made de novo by the President, then there 
would be some color for the objection ; but these men 
are officers, and are entitled to their pay, whether they 
are employed in the garrisons or in making surveys. It, 
therefore, he contended, led to no increase of the Execu- 
tive patronage. 

It is also objected by gentlemen, that the objects ought 
to be designated by Congress, and not left to the Execu- 
tive discretion. An attempt had been made to insert this 
provision in the act of 1824, at the time of its passage, 
but very few votes were given in its favor. The utter | 
impos-ibility of this kind of legislation was seen and ac- | 
knowledged on all hands. Attempt to designate the sur- 
veys in this House to be made next season—every Mem. | 
ber will have some important national work in his district, | 
and some, two or three, perhaps ; if you provide for one, | 
you must provide for all, or nothing can be done. Such a! 


in a mere pecuniary point of view, be highly ge 
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provided for. Such a disposition of the national funds, 
he contended, therefore, would be alike impolitic and un. 
constitutional. 

Mr. S. said, he had noted other arguments urged by 
gentlemen against this measure, but feeling anxious to 
close this discussion, with a view to take up the Tariff, he 
would not now detain the House with the notice he had 
intended togive them. Un the question Of constitutional 
power which had been drawn so largely into this discus. 
sion, Mr. S. begged leave to say a few words in explana. 
tion of his own views, which were somewhat different 
from those expressed by the gentlemen on the same sie 
with himself. To his mind, there was no power exercis- 
ed by Congress-more clearly granted, than the right to 
provide for the construction of Roads and Canals. There 
was no bill upon the files of the House, which Congress 
had, in his judgment, a clearer right to pass, than the 
bill under consideration. He did not claim this right, 
however, from the power to “ provide for the common 
defence and general welfare;” nor did he claim the right 
to make all roads and canals for all purposes ; he claim- 
ed the right merely to construct such roads and canals 
as were “ necessary and proper to carry into effect some 
one of the powers expressly granted to Congress by the 
Constitution ;” and, when it was shewn that a particular 
road or canal was necessary and proper, as a means of 
carrying into effect any one of the express powers, he 
did not see how it was possible for gentlemen to deny our 
right to act upon it, unless they were prepared to pro- 
nounce all the laws in our statute books unconstitutional 
for our legal code consisted of little else than legislative 
provision fur carrying into effect the powers conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution. 

The Constitution, in the space of twenty lines, granted 
all the powers conferred on Congress. Having thus in- 
dicated, in the fewest possible words, the general powers, 
it concludes the grant with this comprehensive provision: 
“ And Congress shall have the right to pass all laws ne- 
cessary and proper for carrying into effect the forcgo- 
ing powers ;” thus leaving to the wisdom and discretion 
of Congress the selection of the means ‘ necessary ané 
proper” for starting the machinery and keeping in suc- 
cessful motion the wheels of Government. ‘To have st: 
tempted to point out in the Constitution the various 
means which might, from time to time, become necess« 
ry in carrying forward this vast Government, was impoé- 
sible—it would have been to provide a code, and not s 
Constitution. 

Among the powers expressly granted, we find tle 
power— 

“To raise Armies and Navies, and provide for the com- 
mon defence ; 

‘*To regulate Commerce with Foreign Nations anc 
among the several States ; and 

‘“* To establish Post Offices and Post Roads.” 

He now put it to the candor and good sense of gentle- 


course of legislation would be alike idle and impracticable. | men to say, if a particular road was ‘ necessary and ee 
But another objection is urged by the honorable gen-| per,” as a mean of defending the country in time of w#, 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Oaxter.) He contends that | had not Congress clearly and expressly the right to com 
the money should be divided by Congress among the se-| struct it? They had expressly the right to provide 2 
veral States, to be expended as they might think proper. | the means necessary and proper for the national defen ; 
Does not the gentleman see, at once, that this would be | —and, if a road was admitted to be necessary and —_ 
to defeat the execution of every great national object, | for this purpose, there was an end of the quests 
and to divert the national funds from thcir only legitimate | What right have Congress to build forts and — 
purpose—the carrying into effect the great objects and | to purchase cannon, &c.? The Constitution says eee 
powers of this Government, its defence in war, and its} about such things as armories, and cannon ; yet our 7 
commerce in peace? Besides, it would be an evident to provide them is not disputed—and why? — ne 
violation of the Constitution, which requires the revenue | are necessary und proper for our defence in time ¥ ~ 
to be applied to the payment of the debts, and to provid- | If, then, a road is required to transport your cannon . . 
ing for the common defence and general welfare ef the points of attack, have you not precisely an aos 
Union, by applying it to mere local and State purposes—_ to provide the one as the other? Itis ore aa 
to making county and township roads—while the great a distinction. No one, at all conversant with the ¢ = 
national works would remain forever unexecuted and un- | and disasters experienced during the late war, espec! 
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SET 
on our Northwestern frontier, would deny the utility of 
roads, as a means of national defence. 

By virtue of the power to regulate commerce with fo- 
reign nations, we build light-houses and sca-walls, clear 
out harbors, and erect buoys and beacons. The power 
to do this has never been disputed—and why? Because 
they are necessary to facilitate the passage of ships and 
other vessels to and from our ports, along our bays and 
rivers. Now, if this may be constitutionally done, *‘ to 
regulate commerce with Foreign Nations,” how is it 
possible for gentlemen to deny our right to do the same 
thing in effect, by improving our interior navigation by 
canals, under the power “ to regulate commerce among 
the several States?” If the right exists in the one case, 
it undoubtedly exists in the other. Ingenuity itself could 
not point out a difference. It was certainly as constitu- 
tional to build a canal-wall to facilitate commerce as to 
build a sea-wall for the same purpose. 

As to the other power mentioned—the power “ to es- 
tablish Post Offices and Post Roads”—he would detain 
the House with but a very few words. By virtue of the 
first clause of this grant, ** to establish Post Offices,” Con- 
gress has not merely established offices, but has passed 
whole volumes of laws and regulations, organizing a De- 
partment, with all its various and complex machinery. 
They have enacted laws denouncing the severest punish- 
ments for offences committed against the mail, even to 
the taking away the lives of the citizens of the State, and 
requiring the State Courts to take cognizance of some of 
these offences; yet we hear no complaints about State 
rights or want of constitutional power. Whence do you 
derive the power to do all this? The Constitution is si- 
lenton the subject. Allit says is, that Congress may 
* establish Post Offices.” If, then, you may lawfully go 
into the States and hang up the citizens because yeu have 
aright “to establish Post Offices,” may you not, with 
much more propriety, and much more advantage to the 
States, expend your money among their citizens, in con- 
structing post roads under the same grant of power? 
Roads are not merely necessary, but indispensably neces- 
sary for the transportation of the mail, and Congress has 
certainly the right to construct them whenever it is ne- 
cessary to carry this power into effect. Gentlemen say we 
can use the State roads ; but suppose the States should 
decline to make roads, especially across the mountains, 
where the mail must pass between the seat of Govern- 
ment and the Western world, who will have the hardi- 
hood tosay that Congress has not the power to open a 
road for this purpose, if necessary ’ The framers of the 
Constitution have required Congress to provide for the 
transportation of the mail, and have expressly given the 
right to do whatever is necessary and proper to carry 
this power into effect. A road is necessary ; yet we are 
told that Congress has no power to construct it. We 
must wait till the States shall think proper to do it for us 
—wait till the States furnish the means of executing our 
powers. Such aconstruction must prostrate the General 
Government! As well might gentlemen require us to 





means of execution. The military power carried with it 
the power to provide military roads and canals; the 
commercial power carried commercial roads and ca- 
nals ; and the mail power carried with it the power to 
construct mail roals wherever necessary. 

Mr. S. said he would notice one other objection briefly, 
and he would detain the House no longer. Weare told, 
said he, that this appropriation of $30,000 is a very ex- 
travagant and wasteful expenditure ; that we are largely 
in debt ; and_that we ought to do nothing toward inter- 
nal improvement till the national debt is paid off. Now, 
sir, there is no one appropriation, in the whole range of 
public expenditure, more important, or that looked for- 
ward to more beneficial results. Aste the public debt, it 
was now paid off faster than the public interest or the 
public creditors required. We had no right to pay the 
debt before it became payable ; and eight and a half mil- 
lions a year would extinguish the debt as soon as eighty 
millions. He would, therefore, reduce the annual sink- 
ing fund to eight and a half millions. The balance, one 
and a half millions, with the usual surplus, making about 
two millions a year, he would now apply, annually, to in- 
ternal improvements. By this means we should acquire 
skill and experience, by the time the debt was finally ex- 
tinguished, some seven or eight years hence, when there 
would be an annual surplus of ten millions a year. If 
we do nothing but hasten the payment of the debt, ac- 
cording to the views of some gentlemen, until] the whole 
is paid off, what will be the effect? At the end of that 
time we will commence the work of internal improve- 
ment with a surplus of ten millionsa year, without skill, 
without experience, without practical Engineers, with- 
out those improved plans of construction always the result 
of experience, and what would be the result ? Would it 
not lead to wasteful and extravagant expenditures ? Would 
not the great demand for labor, by the expenditure of ten 
millions a year, and the increased quantity of money thus 
suddenly thrown inte the market, so enhance the price 
uf every thing, as to require double the sum required at 
this time todo the same work? He therefore contend- 
ed, that it was the part of wisdom and sound policy to 
commence now with a judicious and economical expendi- 
ture of two or three millionsa year, and throw forward a 
few years, if necessary, the final payment of the debt. 
This would lead to the most happy results, not only in 
reference to the advantages he had just referred to ; but 

| it would also return a portion of the money now paid in- 

| to the treasury by the people to its ordinary channels 

| of circulation ; it would supply currency ; stimulate in- 

dustry ; afford markets to the farmer ; employment to la- 
borers ; and produce, in other parts of our country, the 

| beneficial—the magical effects—which have resulted 
from the New York Canal. 

These were some of his views, very imperfectly pre- 

| sented, of the policy which ought to be pursued. He 
thanked the House for their attention, and hoped the 


| motion would not prevail, which he regarded as an at- 


tempt, virtually, to repeal the act of 1824, which consti- 


wait till the States should erect forts and fortifications, | tuted the basis of a systein of policy, from which, he firm- 


and provide the means of defence in time of war. No, sir; 
whenever a power is conferred on this Government by the 
Constitution, it is paramount and independent of all other 
powers—it carries with it, as an inseparable incident, all 
the means necessary for its full and complete execution, 
and the selection of these means is left, by the express 
terms of the Constitution, to the wisdom and sound dis- 
cretion of Congress. 
otherwise. The means of executing the powers of this 

Government, like every thing else, must change and vary 

with the advance of improvement and the progress of | 
the arts. ‘These were briefly his views of the constitu- | 
tional power of Congress over the subject of roads and | 
canals. Each power carried with it its own appropriate 
Vor. IV—107 


ly believed, this country had more to hope, thar. fromany 
other act of legislation since the foundation of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Rives was next answered by Mr. MERCER, who 
replied at great length to the various allegations in his 
speech. 


Mr. GILMER now moved an adjournment; but the 


It was impossible that it should be | motion was negatived—ayes 70, noes 74. 


The question was then taken on Mr. Drarton’s 
amendment, and decided almost unanimously in the ne- 
gative. 

Mr. OAKLEY moved the foliowing amendment : “ Pro- 
vided, That only so much of this appropriation hereby 
made as shall be necessary for the completion of such 
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surveys and examinations as have been already commenc- 
ed, shall be expended ;” and then observing, that from 
the intimations around him, he perceived an intention to 
continue the debate, and expressing his conviction that 
the question could vot be reached during the present 
sitting, moved that the House adjourn. 


Saturnpar, Marca 1, 1828. 


USE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ HALL. 


Mr. VAN RENSSELAER, from the Committee on 
the Public Buildings, reported the following resolution, 
viz: 

Resolved, That the use of the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, unless specifically granted by order of 
the House, be prohibited for any other purpose than 
the public business of Congress, and religious service on 
Sunday. 

This resolution was read ; when 

Mr. BARTLETT moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out the latter clause, the effect of which would 
be to forbid the Hall being used for Public Worship on 
Sundays. 

_ The question being put on this amendment, it was car- 
ried. “; Ayes 65, Noes 58. 

The qnestion then recurring on the resolution as 
amended, Mr. M‘COY said that he should have been in 
favor of the resolution as reported by the Committee ; but 
as now amended, he was constrained to vote against it. 
Ile thought the House, if they adopted a resolution of this 
kind, might as well dispense at the same time with what 
little praying they had in the mornings. If the words 
stricken out could be re-instated, Mr. M‘C. would then 
vote for the resolution ; but he would not vote that those 
members who choose to go to church, should be thrown 
on the hospitality or liberality of pew holders for seats. 
He concluded by moving to lay the resolution on the ta- 
ble. The motion was negatived, ayes 45, noes 60. There 
being no quorum, the question was about to be aguin ta- 
ken, when Mr. M‘COY withdrew his motion. 

Mr. BARTLETT then observed, that he was sorry 
there shoul: have been a discussion on a business like 
this, which he considered as not of any great importance. 
He had understood that the presiding officer of the 
House was harassed with applications for the use of the 
Hall for all sorts of purposes ; the effect was, that, if he 
complied with these requests, and permitted the Hall to 
be used in the evening, the servants were kept up tilla 
very late hour, and were unfitted for their duty the next 
morning. Apart from this, the mere cost of properly 
lighting the Hall, was not less than $100 a night. The 
course of the presiding officer, he believed, had generally 
been to grant the use of the Hall on the application of a 
sufficient number of the members of the House. Sig- 
natures for such an application were, from courtesy, €asi- 
ly obtained, and an application thus made and support- 
ed, could not well be refused. The evil had long been 
perceived and acknowledged, and the resolution now in- 
troduced, was intended to shut up the Hall, except when 
occupied for its appropriate use. But gentlemen object- 
ed to closing it on Sabbath, and refusing it for purposes 
of public worship. For his own part, Mr. B. said, he 
thought the occupation of this Hall on this day, operat- 
ed, in effect, rather against the cause of Religion than in 
favor of it. It compelled the messengers of Congress to 
remain on duty all the Sabbath. It took the clergy from 
their own parishes, that they might preach in this House, 
and it collected a congregation ina place not at all calcu- 
lated for their accommodation. There was no provision 
by this arrangement for conducting the musical part of 
religious service, which, though one of the most salutary 
and most agreeable features of it, was, in consequence, 
ofien omitted altogether. It had a tendency to weaken 
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and break down the religicus societies in the city, by 
withdrawing the presence and contributions of a conside- 
rable purtion of their worshippers. As to the idea which 
had been thrown out by the gentleman from Virginia, 
that, if the Hall should be closed on Sabbath, members 
must accept seats elsewhere, asa mere gratuity, it was 
not just. There were more seats unoccupied in the pla. 
ces of worship in this city, than in any other place he 
had ever seen; nor, if members attended in the church. 
es, were they deprived of an opportunity of contributing 
their mite with others. Mr. B. concluded by saying that 
he thought the opening of this Hall on the Sabbath ealcu- 
lated rather to injure than advance the interests of public 
worship. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said, that he was prepared to go 
with gentlemen in the measure proposed by the resolu- 
tion as reported, but could not approve or support it as 
amended. He would gu all lengths in refusing applica- 
tions from persons, who wished to exhibit themselves 
from the Speaker's chair, but coukl not consent to deny 
the hall for purposes of public worship. Sir, we are ask- 
ed now, after allowing this practice for so long a course of 
years, at once to abolish it. And on what grounds ? That 
the use of the Capitol for the public service of the Al- 
mighty, is injurious to the interests of Religion. That 
this is not a proper place for such a purpose. That the 
servants are kept on duty, and that we can have no sa- 
cred music. As to this last objection, I do not know that 
music is always necessary, as an essential part of divine 
worship ; and if the servants are kept on duty, they are in 
no worse situation than the sextons and other servants of 
the churches. Nor, while thus performing their duty, 
were they obliged, that he knew of, to shut their ears, 
but had the same opportunity to profit by instruction, as 
any other persons that attended. Sir, would not have it 
said to this nation and to the world, that we had abolish- 
ed the practice of requiring public service from our chap- 
lains in our own Hall—1l would not set such an example 
before the nation. Sir, what will be said abroad, if we do 
this thing? Why, sir, that this was the first Congress that 
had ever thought it proper to abolish the worship of the 
Most High God. Sir, I move to lay the resolution on the 
table, and on this motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. S. consented to withdraw his motion at the re- 
quest of 

Mr. STORRS, who, with a view to obtain the object 
which gentlemen seemed to desire, moved a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the amendment had been adopt- 
ed, and the question being on the reconsideration, 

Mr. M‘COY sad, that the g& -n’'leman from New Ham>- 
shire greatly mistook him, if he understood that he was 
opposed to the purpose of the resolution as reported. 
He was decidedly in favor of it, and it was only the gen- 
tleman’s amendment that would compel him to vote 
against it. 

Mr. CARSON hoped that the reconsideration would 
prevail. Should the amendment be suffered to stand, Mr. 
C. for one, must be excluded from the attendance on pub- 
lic worship altogether, for he never could consent to go 
into churches where he had no seat, and where lie must 
stand gazing in suspense, until some one should have suf- 
ficient kindness to offer him one. 

Mr. CHILTON said: Upon this subject, 1 may feel as 
no other member feels, and therefore, my views may be 
peculiar to myself. Incither wish, sir, tobe arrayed 
ina garb which is not my own, nor to be considere¢ 
‘righteous over much,” but I cannot hesitate to avail 
myself of this opportunity to eater my solemn protest 
against the course which this House has just pursued 
Sir, the resolution, which is now under consideration, 
contemplates the dedication of this hall to two purposes. 
The first is, the transaction of legislative business; the 
second is a mere permission to worship God, our Creator, 
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within its splenlid walls, on the Sabbath—the very day 
4 set apart by himself, tor his service. You have employ- 
= ed aChaplain, whose prayers each morning are offered | Large numbers of people were in the habit of attending ; 
up to the Throne of Heaven, for blessings upon ourselves | whether it was because there was better preaching here 
and our country. We greatly need the prayers of the | than elsewhere, he could not say; what their motives 
righteous, and hence I justify the arrangement. But, | were, he did not know. But this he knew, that for the 
sir, if it be at all important that we should have a Chap- | health of the members, the House ought to have been 
lain here, each morning in the week, to intercede for our | cleansed long since, and it was a well known fact, that 
temporal welfare, permit me to ask, how can we, or why | more filth was brought into it on the Sabbath, than dur- 
should we say, that these walls are too sacred to receive, | ing the whole week. He had spoken for two weeks 
on the Sabbath, such as incline to worship God? It is| pastof making a motion to adjourn over for a day, that 
under the providence of Heaven that we sit here ; and toj the carpet might be taken up, and the dirt removed. He 
the bounty of the People we are indebted for this splen- | should vote against the reconsideration. He believed 
did, spacious mansion. Their money has been expended | that all purposes of Religion could be as well attended 
to erect it, and they have a right to use it, particularly | to in the Churches, as in this place. Did he believe it to 
when they incline to seek interests which are not timely | be at all essential to the present or future happiness of 
and fleeting, but which belong to eternity, and are durable. | the members, that they should have preaching here, he 
What apology can be offered for this attempt to levy | certainly should not oppose it 
contribution upon the worship of our Creater, or to ex- Mr. BASSETT demanded the Yeas and Nays on the 
clude it from this House ? Sir, I cannot, I will not, attack | question of re-consideration, and they were ordered by 
the motives of gentlemen upon this floor, who have voted the House, and being taken, stood as follows: Yeas 92, 
differently from me: No, sir—I am satisfied that their | Nays 62. 
motives are pure ; but, I must be permitted to say, that,| So the vote for striking out the last clause of the reso- 
in the course of my short experience in life, which has | lution was reconsidered. 
been marked with alternate pleasures and pains—with| Mr. SUTHERLAND now expressed his hope that the 
BP scenes of joy and of mortification—I never before expe-| gentleman from New Hampshire would withdraw his 
BS rienced greater regret, nor was I ever more astonished, | amendment. Mr. S. intimated his intention of calling 
i than when { witnessed a willingness on the part of this | for the Yeas and Nays upon it. 
House, to proclaim to the world (not of design, but by| Mr. BARTLETT refused to withdraw his amendment ; 
the vote given) that religion is destitute of either ‘form | and 
or comeliness.” I am sure, sir, that no member upon this} Mr. WILLIAMS moved to lay the resolution and amend- 
floor cherishes such an opinion. [am equally sure, that | ment on the t«ble. 
the reflection would be painful to the House, that other The motion was negatived, without a division. 
nations, that the world at large, should be impressed with Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was pleased that the gentle- 
the belief, that an American Congress could gravely cast | man from New Hampshire |Mr. Bartietr} had moved 
acensure upon Religion, which comforts us amid the | the amendment now before the House ; but he felt sorry 
calamities of life—which comforts us in death—and which | there was not a better prospect that it would prevail. 
sone can cheer a gloomy prospective of both ‘* time and | Sir, said Mr. B., I trust there is no gentleman upon this 
eternity.” floor who would give any vote tending, in the slightest 
1am aware (said Mr. C.) that our Hall should be pre- | degree, to evince a want of respect for religion, with more 
served, with the utmost diligence and care. Iam con-| reluctance than I should myself. It is for this reason that 
scious that the massy heaps of documents upon our tables | 1 shall trouble the House with a few remarks, explanatory 
are some times, perhaps, thrown into confusion during | of the vute which I intend to give in favor of this amend- 
worship; but, sir, this would be the least, nay, the last rea- | ment. 
son, which would influence me to vote for the proposition | When the practice of using the Hall of the House of 
to exclude religious service from this House. Instead of | Representatives as a place for public worship commenced, 
having our documents (with but a few exceptions) thrown | it was perfectly proper. And why? Because it was 
into confusion, | would gladly see them thrown out of the | then necessary. At that time there were but few church- 
House, as an evidence of my utter hostility to a systema- | es in this city, andthey were not sufficient to accommo- 
tic plan of prodigality, which has obtained among us, in | Jate all the persons who desired to attend public worship, 
the printing of almost any and every thing. It is not my} At present, the case is altogether different. Many 
design to detain the House. I hope the motion to recone | churches have since been erected, and there is now no 
sider will prevail. I will cheerfully vote for the resolu- | longer any necessity that this House should be used upon 
tion in its original shape, as I am not inclined to grant | the Sabbath, for the purpose of religious worship. ‘There 
privileges in this House beyond the transaction of legis-| is an abundance of room in the different churches for the 
lative business, and religious worship on the Sabbath. | accommodation of all those who think proper to attend. 
Without the latter provision, for it I never can, I never | Both the pastors and the people of these churches are 
will vote, proverbially polite to strangers. No member of Congress 
Mr. KREMER said, he trusted the reconsideration | ever enters a church in this city, who is not immediately 
would not prevail. What, said Mr. K. are we now to be | offered a comfortable seat. 1 believe I have been in 
told that this Hall must be used fer any other purpose | nearly all of them, and can therefore testify, that no neces- 
than that of legislation? And is it true that we cannot sity now exists for converting this Hall into a place of 
g0 to Heaven unless we have preaching here? There | public worship, for the accommodation of members of 
was a time when it was very proper to lend this House | Congress. I have conversed with some of the clergy, 
for the purpose of public worship. The City was new, | and with other individuals of this city, upon the subject, 
and the few inhabitants resided almost in a wilderness. | and they all expressed but one opinion, and that was in 
Uhey were like those persons who dwell in cabins in our | accordance with the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
| new settlements; and under such circumstances, it was | man from New Hampshire. 
| very well to accommodate them here. But now they are| From my own observation, I cannot say that { think 
| humerous, and have churches of their own, and the ne- | this Hall is a very suitable place for public worship. -Can 
cessity has entirely ceased. It was certainly more con-| there be any doubt but that a large portion of those who 
venient ty sit inthe Churches than in this Hall; and as to | attend here, come from motives of mere idle curiosity ? 
the right to seats, is it not a fact, that, when we come here, | A love of novelty—a desire to see the Hall—attracts such 


our seats are all occupied ? He did not know of a single 
member who occupied his own seat on the Sabbath. 
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crowds, that the members who attend can rarely be ac- 
commodated. I have often been unable to obtain a seat 
upon the floor, and when I did, I have generally yielded 
it up, from motives of politeness, before the end of the 
service. It has often been my fate, either to stand upon 
the promenade behind the seat which you now occupy, 
or to sit upon the steps outside of the bar of the House. 
There is nothing in the whole scene like what we have 
been accustomed -to behold in a house of worship. When 
we enter a Church, which has been dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the Deity, our attention is at once arrested and 
fixed by the order and solemnity of every thing which 
surrounds us. Religious feeling is the natural offspring 
of such a place. But what is the case in this Hall? I 
have often been here, when people were continually en- 
tering, during the whole service, and thus producing con- 
tinual confusion. 

There is no necessity that this House should be used 
as a place of worship ; and I feel confident that the great 
cause of religion is not advanced, but injured, by such a 
practice. We have two excellent Chaplains—pious and 
eloquent men—who pray for us alternately every morning. 
I should never think of dispensing with their prayers. 
These Chaplains both have respectable congregations 
in this City. We now deprive them of the religious 
services of their Pastors on the Sabbath, although we 
might attend the Churches in which they officiate, with 
much more comfort and convenience to ourselves, than 
we experience in this Hall. There is room enough for us 
all in the different Churches, and we should all be wel- 
come. In voting for this amendment, therefore, I utterly 


disclaim the imputation which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, {[Mr. Curcron} would attach to its friends, that 
they are opposed to religious worship. 

This House has now become so dirty, that I have re- 
cently seen clouds of dust rising from the carpet to the 


ceiling, in such a manner, as to obscure the view. It is 
perfectly notorious, that more dirt is brought into this 
Hall by the crowds who attend here upon Sunday, than 
during the whole remainder of the week. As the cause 
of religion does not require that we should submit to this 
inconvenience, for one, I am willing to close these doors 
upon the Sabbath. Iam glad the amendment has been 
offered, although I think it is very doubtful whether it 
will prevail. I do not pretend to be a prophet ; but yet, 
I shall venture to predict, that it will not be twelve months 
before we shall feel ourselves compelled to adopt it. 

[Mr.CARSON now obtained the floor, and was about to 
address the House, when the Speaker announced that 
the hour allotted for the consideration of reports and reso- 
lutions had expired.) 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


‘The upfinished business of yesterday was the amend 
ment moved by Mr. Oaxtey, of N. Y. to the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, in that item of the appropriation bill 
for internal improvements, whicli provides for the con- 
tinuence of survevs, &c. under the direction of the Pres- 
ident, $30,000. Mr. Oaxter’samendment is in the fol- 
lowing words ; 

** Provided, That only so much of the appropriation, 
hereby made, as shall be necessary for the completion of 
such surveys and examinations as have been already com- 
menced, shall be expended.” 

Mr. OAKLEY said, he felt, on this occasion, as on all 
others, a great degree of reluctance to throw himself on 
the attention of the House, in a formal manner. But, 
having felt it to/be his duty to propose the amendment 
handed to the Chair, it seemed to be incumbent ‘on: him 
to state the reasons which had induced him to Co 80. 
This he should attempt to do, as his manner was, in a 
plain and simple way. It would be perceived that the 
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amendment was intended to limit the discretion of the 
Government in expending the appropriation made by the 
section of the bill under consideration. And he also in- 
tended it, in case it should succeed, as a distinct expres. 
sion of the sense of the House, that the present system 
of surveys and examination, as connected with a general 
plan of Internal Improvements, by the agency of the 
General Government, should not be continued, as the 
same had been conducted, since the passage of the act 
of 1824. 

Mr. O. said he regretted, yesterday, to observe what 
appeared to him to manifest, in a certain quarter of the 
House, a disposition to give to this subject a political as. 
pect ; and to represent any attempt to restrict the appro- 
priation in question, as arrattack on the Administration. 
He had not come here either to attack or defend the Ad. 
ministration. He considered neither the one nor the 
other as forming any part of his duty in this House. He 
felt himself bound to give to the Administration a fair 
and honest support, in any measure which, in his judg- 
ment, comported with the public interests ; and he should 
endeavor to do so on all occasions, without regard to the 
political bearing which any measure might be supposed 
to have on any political party. 

In reference to the present question, he could not see 
on what ground any gentleman could consider a propo- 
sition to limit the expenditure of this appropriation, as 

uestioning the wisdom of the present Administration. 
The system then under the consideration of the House 
did not originate with this Administration. It existed 
when they came into power. They had done nothing 
more than carry the laws into effect, as was their duty to 
do; and he was entirely at a loss to conceive why a gen- 
tleman might not question the policy of this system, witl- 
out being considered as commencing hostilities against 
the Administration. 

He had observed, a day or two since, in the few re- 
marks he had then made on this subject, that he did not 
intend to consider the constitutional question which some 
had supposed to be involved in thisdiscussion. He did 
not intend now to enter into that question, or to express 
any opinion in relation to it. He had views as to the ex- 
pediency of the measure, which would govern his own 
course, without adverting to the Constitution at all. He 
considered it unwise to go on with a plan which was pre- 
paratory to a general system of Internal Improvement, 
by the direct agency of the General Government. But, 
while he avoided any consideration of the constitutiona! 
question, it would be useful, in reference to the question 
of expediency, to advert to the nature and character of 
the power under which Congress is supposed to act, in 
legislating on the subject of roads and canals. 

On the supposition, said Mr. O., that Congress pos- 
sesses the constitutional power to appropriate the public 
funds to purposes of Internal Improvement, it must be 
admitted that it isa constructive power—uncertain, un- 
defined, and of doubtful character. It is so considered, 
in reference to the various sources from which it is sup- 
posed te be derived, and the different views of its advo- 
cates, as to the extent to which it can be exercised. One 
gentleman will derive it from the general power to pro- 
vide for the common defenve and general welfare. Ano- 
ther from the power to establish post roads. Another 
from the power to regulate commerce: and another from 
the war-making power. At one time we are told that it 
extends only to appropriating the public money, in the 
way of subscriptions to the stock of private companies. 
Again, it is said that Congress may take possession of the 
soil within the territory of a State, with the consent 0! 
the State, and carry on the works of improvement by 
their own immediate agents. And, again, it is alleged 
that no such consent is necessary ; but that Congress can 
asstime jurisdiction of thé soil, construct roads or canals, 
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collect tolls, and entirely supersede the power and juris- 
diction of the State Government. In reference to such a 
r, it may safely be said, that it is uncertain and unde- 
fined in its extent, and at least doubtful asto its existence. 
sir, said Mr. ©., our Government is of a complicated 
character. Considering your Federal and State systems, 
it may be truly said to be a novel experiment. The 
world has witnessed many instances of confederacies and 
independent States, in which the power of the confede- 
racy has operated on the People through the medium of 
the local authorities; but we have, in fact, two Govern- 
ments, acting directly on the same People. Possessing, 
in many instances, concurrent powers, they must, of ne- 
cessity, frequently come into conflict. It is from the 
danger arising from these conflicts, that he had consider- 
ed this experiment in Government of doubtful result. It 
is not surprising that, under such a system, men should 
differ widely in their opinions as to the rightful powers 
of the General Government. There must, under our 
Constitution, necessarily be many powers derived by con- 
struction. All cannot be enumerated or expressly dele- 
gated. Among those powers not enumerated, and of 
course undefined and uncertain, is the power now in 
question, if it exists at all. 
Now, said Mr. O., under such a complicated system of 
government, with the constant danger of irritating con- 


after project crowded into the same bill, or contained in 
different bills, but receiving a combined support, until.an 
accumulation of strength had deen acquired suffic‘ent to 
bear down all opposition. A course like this would, of 
necessity, introduce corruption and dishonesty into the 
House. Indeed, the bill now under consideration is an 
instance of the combination of various distinct objects in 
the same measure. And gentlemen, in finally acting 
upon it, will be compelled to sanction appropriations 
which they may disapprove, or sacrifice others which 
they may deem necessary and useful. 

Mr. O. said he would not, except in a passing manner, 
advert to the fact, that any system of internal improve- 
ment by roads and canals, by the agency of the General 
Government, must necessarily be a system of waste and 
profusion of the public money. Other gentlemen had 
dwelt on this topic. It was impossible for any man to 
look at the great number of defaulting public agents, and 
at the vast sums which had been lost to the Government, 
and not be convinced that such a system of public expen- 
diture must be extravagant and wasteful. Indeed, under 
the more vigilant superintendence of local and State au- 
thorities, it had been found impossible to guard against 
depredations on the public funds. And in his own State, 
and in reference to her great public works, recent dis- 
closures gave but toe much reason to believe that these 


flicts and collisions between the General and State autho- | depredations have been more extensive than had been 
rities—what is the course of true wisdom on the part of supposed. 
Congress ? Is it not to legislate in all cases with great He objected, also, Mr. O. said, to the principle of the 
caution and moderation, and especially when called upon | act of 1824, on the ground that it violated a rule which 
to act under any power in the Constitution, which is of | ought to govern all our legislation on the subject of the 
an undefined and much disputed character? Indeed, it | expenditure of public money—the rule of specific appro- 
appeared to him, (Mr. O. said,) that the great secret of | priation. That law in its terms looked only to such pub- 
preserving the peace and harmony of the Union, would | lic works as were of national importance ; but, instead of 
be found to consist in the exercise of forbearance and | designating the surveys, preparatory to those works, the 
moleration by the majority in Congress. The conscien- | whole business of the surveys and examinations was left 
ces of men were tender on all these disputed questions | to Executive discretion. He had been surprised to hear 
of constitutional power. They ought to be so. They | gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mercer] say, that the 
acted here under a solemn obligation to preserve that | character of the intended works, as to their national im- 
Constitution inviolate. The majority might, in many | portance, could not be determined until the surveys had 
cases, though convinced of their right to act, omit to do | been made, and that Congress could not, therefore, spe- 
so, when the public interest did not imperiously impel | cifically designate them. Surely this could not be so. It 
them. And they ought not, in such cases, to press, with- | could not have required the labors of a corps of survey- 
out necessity, too roughly on the conscientious scruples | ors or engineers to inform Congress that the road to New 
of the minority. Orleans, or the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, would bea 
It is manifest, said Mr. O., that a great portion of this | work of national importance. He had supposed that the 
House, and of the aation, doubt the existence of any | surveys and examinations, directed by that law, were in- 
power in Congress to enter upon a course of internal im- | tended to ascertain the practicability and probable ex- 
provement, by constructing roads and canals. If the ma- | pense, as well as the most eligible route, of the road or 
jority think they have the power, and that the interest of | canal. Their national character Congress was at all times 
the nation requires that a portion of the public funds | able to determine. That body, then, according to his 
should be set apart for those purposes, is it not discreet views, ought to have directed surveys and examinations, 
and prudent to aet in the manner least offensive to the | as to such public works as they might have judged to be 
minority ? Those portions of the People who question of a national character. Instead of this, an appropriation, 
the power, would much prefer that the funds of the Ge- | indefinite as to its objects, was made, and the expendi- 
neral Government, which may be spared for roads and | ture of it left to Executive discretion. What was the con- 
canals, should be disbursed by the agency, and under the | sequence’? A general rush upon the Executive seems to 
immediate superintendence of the State authorities. | have, been made—by individual ymembers of Congress, 
Ought not, then, that principle to be adopted ? by combinations of members, by Governors of States, by 
He also objected, Mr. O. said, to the policy of a sys- | mayors of cities, and, finally, by private canal or road 
tem of internal improvement under the immediate agen. | companies—all pressing for aid, by the Government, in 
cy of the General Government, on the ground that it | the prosecution of such objects as they deemed import- 
would be a fruitful source of jealousy and collision among | ant, and some of which seemed to be important only to 
the different sections of the Union. Although the ob- | themselves. It was impossible to look at the list of sur- 
Jects of the public expenditure might be in one sense na- | veys made under that law, which have been laid before 
ional, yet the benefits conferred must, in all cases, be | Congress, and of the applications to the President, in 
more or less local and sectional. Hence, there was great | pursuance of which they had been ordered, without be- 
danger that the time might arrive when such a course of | ing convinced of the folly and inexpedienzy of the whole 
legislation would lead to combinations in this House of an proceeding. As to the mode in which the law had been 
improper character. Bills would be framed involving lo- | executed, he considered that there was little ground to 
cal interests to a sufficient extent to combine a support | impute blame to the Executive Department. If the 
strong enough to force them through. He had seen com- | members of Congress thought proper to avoid the respon- 
binations of this character in State legislation. Project | sibility of determining the particular objects to which the 
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attention of the President should be directed, and had af- 
terwards entered into associations and combinations to in- 
duce him to attend to those objects in which they or their 
constituents were particularly interested, they ought, at 
least, to share whatever censure the looseness of the pro- 
ceeding may be supposed properly to call for. 

He did not wish, Mr. O. said, that his opposition to the 
principle of the act of 1824 should be attributed to any 
want of a proper and reasonable confidence in the gen- 
tlemen who are at the head of public affairs. Whatever 
men may occupy, at any time, that station, such confi- 
dence must necessarily be reposed in them ; the Govern- 
ment could not go on without it. Nor did he say that 
power ought to be withheld from any Administration 
merely because it might be abused. But he contended 
that no power, and especially that of expending the pub- 
lic money, ought ever to rest in Executive discretion, 
when the mode and objects of the execution of the power 
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public lands among all the States, for the same purpose, 
according to any rule that Congress may determine to be 
just? In either case, the property was given to the States, 
and subjected exclusively to their control. Congress have 
frequently subscribed largely to the stock of private canal 
companies. It has thus submitted its funds to the uncon. 
trolled management of individuals, Why might it not 
submit them, on the same principles, to the exclusive 
control of the State Governments ? It was evidently no- 
thing more than a —- of expediency, about which 
there might be a difference of opinion, but there did not 
seem to him to be any doubt as to the constitutional 
power. He put it to his colleague to consider whether, 
if he should succeed in establishing his position, he would 
not, at the same time, go the whole length of over. 
| turning the general power of Congress to engage at all 
| in the work of internal improvement? 
This idea, said Mr. O. of apportioning the funds of the 


could be marked out by Congress. That principle should | Government, for certain purposes, among the States, ac. 
never be departed from ; and it was because he consider- | cording to the ratio of representation, is by no means 4 
ed that the act of 1824 wasa departure from that salutary | novel one. He had only adopted the views which very dis. 
principle, that he strongly objected to it. | tinguished men had entertained on the subject. The 

Mr. O. said he further objected to the present plan of | House would find, that, in 1817, a law actually Passed 
prosecuting the work of internal improvement by the | both branches of the legislature, based upon this very 
General Government, because he thought a safer and| principle. It set apart a fund for internal improvement, 
better mode might be adopted of appropriating the sur-| divided it among the States in the proportion of their re- 
plus funds of the Treasury to that object. If it was deem-| presentation, and provided for its expenditure on such 
ed expedient to apply any portion of the public money | objects of public utility as the States might approve. 
or lands to the construction of roads and canals, he was| The principle of that law was, indeed, somewhat more 
decidedly of opinion that the fund ought to be apportion. | narrow than the one he had suggested, but it was substan. 
ec among the States, according to some just and equal | tially the same, and it distinctly recognised the expedi- 
rule. In throwing out a proposition of this character, the | ency of a distribution of the public money according to 
other day, he had not intended to offer it in a digested | a certain and equal rule of apportionment. The act of 


shape. What he had said, was merely in answer to some | 1817 was returned by the President, with objections, not 
remarks of his colleague, [Mr. Storrs] who had doubted | to its particular provisions, but to the general power of 
the power of Congress to make any such disposition of | Congress to pass any law of the kind. This act, Mr. 0. 


the public funds ; and because he thought the State from | said received, in this House, the support of the most dis. 
which he came had a peculiar interest in insisting on | tinguished men then belonging to it ; and so evident was 
some such measure. the justice of the principle involved in it, and he might 
(Mr. STORRS here rose toexplain. He said the posi- | add, so beneficial to the State of New York, that almost 
tion he stated was, that Congress had no constitutional | the entire delegation of that State voted fer it. And 
power to divide the surplus fund in the Treasury anong | he submitted to his colleagues, whether the interests 
the States, according to any given rule, for the purposes | of that State did not now require them to adopt similat 
of internal improvement; and to place those funds beyond | views. q oe 
the control of Congress, to be expended and applied by; Mr. O. thought he might, without the imputation of 
the State authorities themselves. He did not doubt but | rashness, adopt principles which had thus been solemnly 
that Congress might expend the public money, in the, sanctioned. They had been strongly denounced by the 
several States, according to any rule it thought proper.to | gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mexcer,} but the House 
adopt. } , would see, that, in the act of 1817, Congress had actual- 
Mr. O. repeated that he did not intend to mark out| ly adopted the very measure which had appeared to 
any definite mode by which the distribution should be that gentleman so threatening in its consequences, 
made. His object was only to suggest that some such | that he had declared, that, sooner than adopt it, he 
mode might be adopted. If there was any doubt that | would dissolve the Union by law—a declaration, Mr. 0. 
Congress could distribute its funds to the States, to be, ssid, which he thought had not been distinctly consid- 
expended by their agency in works of public improve- | ered. 
ment, let Congress itself expend them in the several}! [Mr. MERCER here said, he did not use the words in 
States, according to some equal and certain vule of ap- | the sense imputed to him, but merely as a figure of 
portionment. Even this would avoid many of the evils to | speech : meaning to convey the idea that we might as 
be apprehended from the continuance of the present | well dissolve the Union as adept the policy recommended 
mode. | by the gentleman from New York. } ; 
But, said Mr. O. is there any ground for doubt that; The act of 1817, continued Mr. O. contained another 
songress does possess the power to apportion the public | principle, to which he would invite the attention of the 
money or lands, or any part of them which may be devot- gentleman from Virginia, because it afforded an answet 
ed to the purposes of public improvement, among the |to an objection which that gentleman had made to the 
States, in the ratio of their representation, to be expend- | course which he had recommended. That act provided, 
ed by the State authorities ? that the portion of the fund assigned to any State might, 
In considering this question, it must be taken as a con- by the assent of the State, be expended on objects of im: 
ceded point, that Congress possesses the general power | provement, not within its territories. Thus, it was Cor 
to appropriate its funds for those objects. If then, it can | templated that different States might, and would, unite 
make donations of large tracts of land to Indiana and Il- | in the construction of works of common interest to them, 
linois, (as it has done,) or to Ohio, (as it is solicited to | and, at the same time, of national importance. Indeed, 
do,) for the purpose of aiding those States to construtt | said Mr. O. there could scarcely be a work, which would 
roads or canals, where was the objection to dividing the | invite the attention of Congress, as ot national concer, 
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which would not, at the same time, be of sufficient inter- New York had aright to claim her just share of those 
esc to several States, to induce them to unite their efforts | funds—and while, on all occasions, she wouid be found 
ia its construction. Such had been the case with the | liberal and magnanimous to others, he trusted that she 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal; and with the Chesa- | would have the firmness and good sense to be just to her- 
ke and Ohio Canal ; and the aid which the General | self. 
Government had afforded, or might be disposed toafford| Mr. GORHAM said, that he had listened to the argu- 
to those works, might be as effectually rendered by in- | ments of gentlemen with patience and attention. He 
creasing the means of the several States interested in them, | considered no system so important to a country, as the 
as by direct appropriations. system of its revenue, nor any subject of its legislation 4 
Sir, said Mr. O. the gentlemanfrom Virginia [Mr. Mer- | greater moment, than how that revenue should be cof- 
cer} has thought proper to allude to the conduct of the | lected and disbursed. I hear, with astonishment, a gen- 
State of New York, in formerly making an application to | tleman declare—a gentleman, too, of the reflection and 
this Government, for aid in the construction of her great | intelligence of the gentleman from New York—that it 
work of internal improvement. It wastrue, that, at atime may bedistributed on the principles he has advocated, and 
when the People of that State were not yet united in the | which he seems inclined to extend to our whole system. 
policy of commencing that work, and when many doubted | The principle is totally new. When I contended, the 


whether her resources were adequate to the object, such | other day, that the Government had the general power of 
an application was made. | constructing roads, for mail and military purposes, 1 con- 


if the gentleman would attend to the history of that | tended that they had this power, if at all, exclusively in 
transaction, he would find it in evidence that the princi- | their own hands. A poweris no where given by the Con- 
ple of a distribution of the national funds, for the purpose | stitution to the States, to say what objects shall be consi- 
of internal improvement among the States, to be expend- | dered as of general utility. It is you, said Mr. G. who 
ed and applied by the States, was, even at that early pe- | are to have the control over these funds, because you are 
riod, proposed by the State of New York. That great | the depositaries of them. In whatever furm, or by what- 
man to whom the gentleman from Virginia has alluded, | ever subtle arguments, gentlemen may come to their con- 
(and of whose untimely loss to his friends and his country, | clusions on constitutional subjects, experience and obser- 
if he spoke less than others, it was, perhaps, because he | vation have taught me, that, in matters of legislation, 
felt it more,) had, in conjunction with his distinguished mere metaphysicks ought not to govern us. Considera- 
colleague, on that occasion, submitted to a committee of | tions of constitutional expediency are, in my apprehen- 
this House the draft of a law, of which these were the | sion, of far more consequence ; and L entreat gentlemen, 
leading principles. ‘Ihe preposition was not adopted by | before they go into a question so vital to the Constitution, 
the Committee of this House—not because they doubted | that they look well to the ground on which they commit 
the power of Congress to adopt it, nor because they did | the dearest interests of their country. Why were you 
not wish, (as suggested by the gentleman from Virgi-| entrusted, by the Constitution, with the power to raise 
| nia,) to break in upon the system of the land laws—but | revenue? And to what end are you to apply it? Cer- 
because, accurding to their views of the matter, the situ-| tainly you were clothed with this momentous power, that 
ation of the public finances of the country rendered it in-| you might direct the revenue, when raised, tu the general 
expedient. The committee seem to have come to that) use of the nation asa whole. You have no authority to 
© conclusion, though they had before them the opinion of | delegate this power to the States. They have a right, 
© the Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Gatuattry] elicited! neither to raise the revenue,nor to apply it, when raised. 
| by their own inquiries, that the proceeds of a portion of | You, and not they, are made the judges of the propriety 
| the public lands might be appropriated to those objects! of this or that expenditure, upon this or that object. I 
| without causing any sensible diminution of revenue, aris-| say, therefore, in the first place, that this scheme is whol- 
| ing from that source. It was worthy of remark, too, ly unconstitutional. ‘This Government, though Federal 
that Mr, Gallatin does not appear to have entertained | in the composition and derivation of its powers, is simple 
> any doubt of the power of Congress to make such a/ and undivided in its operations. As the Government of 
| disposition of the public lands, and to authorize the | this nation, it knows no such things as State lines or State 
| States, by their own authority, to expend the proceeds of | sovereignties. States are not the organs of the Nation’s 
them. | will, nor are you entrusted with the power to make them 
| How far other motives might have led to the rejection | so. The power of this Government is simple and gene- 
© ofthe application of New York, at that time, Mr. O. | ral in its whole aspect, with the solitary exception of cer- 
© would not undertake to say. It would be seen bya refer-| tain of its judicial powers. Every thing is Federal in its 
| ence to the report made by the commissioners of the | source, but simple and national in its object and opera- 
State to their own Government, that jealousy of the rising | tion. 1 ask, where is your authority, first to collect a re- 
greatness of New York, (and he might perhaps add, | venue, by a general power, and then to distribute that re- 
jealousy of the rising greatness of the man who wasat the venue, not according to the relative wants and necessi- 
head of that commission, ) was supposed not to have been | ties of different portions of the nation, but according toa 
» without its influence. | ratio of representation, and not according to your own 
Sir, said Mr. O. it was fortunate for the glory of New| judgment, but that of States whom you can’t control ? 
York, that she was an unsuccessful applicant for the aid} You are bound, if you distribute it at all, to distribute it 
| ofthe General Government. The refusal she met with | on the principles of the general welfare, let it be where 
| threw her on her own resources—it roused her pride and itmay. By giving it to the State Governments, you sub- 
energy—and, he had no doubt, led to a more speedy com. | stitute, for your constitutional judgment and discretion, 
| mencement and rapid completion of the greatest work of | that of agents, who are irresponsible, and not remova- 
the age in which we live. ‘That work had set a noble ex- | ble, to expend the money, not upon national, but local 
| ample to her sister States, and it had been nobly follow- | objects, if they choose. Tih.s you have no right todo. If 
ed by many, and with a spirit and zeal by one which even | you have agents, they ought to be under your control ; 
promised to outstrip her in her career. New York had | and it is your discretion, and not that of the States, which 
thus relied on her own resources for her own improve-| can, alune, be constitutionally exercised upon national 
ment. Ifthe General Government had now adopted a | measures. Besides, look at it asa measure of expedieni- 
different view, either of its power or its ability to aid in | cy—what will be its practical operation? The very mo- 
the great work of internal improvements, and was dispos- | ment you begin to distribute the public funds among the 
ed to devote any part of its public funds to that object, | States, you are inspiring all the State Legislatures with 
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the notion that they may avoid the painful duty of laying 
taxes on their People for local purposes, because they 
can come to the General Governmnnt, and get all the 
money they want from Congress. If they want funds for 
their roads, or their canals, or their colleses, or schools, 
or the expenses of their civil list, they have only to come 
here and take their shares out of the Treasury of the Na- 
tion: for, if you can distribute it for one object, you may 
far any. 

Be assured, after you have distributed five or six mil- 
lions thus among the States, you will have raised a tem- 
per, not only among their Representatives at home, to 
look to Congress for funds, but (what will be far worse) 
among their Representatives on this floor, to curtail, by 
every possible means, the appropriations of money for 
objects of general utility, and even for the ordinary ope- 
rations of Government, that they may leave the more to 
be carried home to the Treasury of their respective 
States. A measure more dangerous to the Constitution 
has not, in my opinion, been proposed since its adoption. 
It strikes at its very existence. But supposing you may 
distribute the funds you have raised as revenue, by what 
ratio may you distribute them? The gentleman has 
quoted a bill which proposed a ratio by which the bonus 
of the United States’ Bank was to be distributed, but 
that act was rejected by the President, and did not after- 
wards pass this House by the constitutional majority. 
It proposed the ratio of representation as the rule of dis- 
tribution. I say that this is not a fair or justrule. Every man 
from the non slave-holding States will contend that it 
is the white. population which pays the taxes, and they 
must take their shares in this national plunder. He can- 
not do otherwise. His constituents will drive him to it. 
Now almost the whole revenue of the Government is rais- 
ed by indirect taxation. It arises from the consumption 
of articles imported. Now, I contend, that my section 
of the Union pays, in this way, double the amount of that 
which is paid by the South and the West. I willnot now 
allude to the Post Office establishment, which, in our part 
of the country, receives ten dollars, where it expends 
one. Nor do [intend to complain, of what is neverthe- 
less a fact, that the expenditures of the General Govern. 
ment are not made in New Engiand, though a great por- 
tion of its revenue is collected there. Of the articles of 
tea, of imported spirits, of coffee, and, indeed, of al- 
most every article which is heavily taxed, a thousand Peo- 
ple in New England consume nearly twice as much, and 
therefore pay twice the tax that a thousand People 
do either in the South or West. Do you suppose that 
the non slave-holding States will agree to a distribu- 
tion, regulated by the ratio of representation? The 
Constitution, indeed, says that direct taxation and repre- 
sentation shall go together. But not that indirect taxa- 
tion and representation shall go together. The ratio of 
representation, therefore, can never be agreed to as a 
rule for distribution. Some other ratio must be devised. 
Sir, I think I can see, in this scheme, the source of one 
of the most agitating and dangerous questions that ever 
was brought into this Government. I conjure gentlemen 
to pause. The old Missouri question was a gentle breeze, 
in comparison to the storm with which this measure is 
pregnant ; and my conviction is, that, if we adopt and 
pursue it, it will end in nothing short of the dissolution of 
this Union. When a gentleman of the strong sense and 
high standing of the gentleman from New York, [Mr- 
OaxtEr] openly advocates a scheme like this, it is ne- 
cessary for those, who think asI do, to enter their prompt 
and solemn protest against the whole plan. As to the 
amendment, I consider it as a matter of little moment one 
way or the other; but1 object to it only because there 
is no evidence before us that the power has been 
abused, or that the surveys have been sufficiently extend- 
ed to answer the object of the law of 1824, which direct- 
ed them. 
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Mr. STORRS said he did not intend to take up the 
time of the House in the agitation of a question which he 
considered as settled, but principally for the purpose of 
vindication. He concurred with his colleague, that the 
opposition to this bill cannot be treated as an attack on 
the Administration. It was attempted at the last session 
to check the grant of this power, on the ground that 
some great abuses had been practised by the present 
Administration. He referred to the resolutions offered 
at a former session in 1819, on the subject of a general 
system of Internal Improvement, which went further than 
any motion which had been subsequently brought 
before Congress. One of the resolutions, the chief one, 
was carried by a vote of 75 to 57 ; and the gentleman 
from South Carolina, since deceased, [Mr.' Lownpss] hiad 
voted in their favor. He adverted to the resolution which 
was the origin of the present measure. The work 
of the Engineers was performed very loosely until 1824, 
when the act was passed authorizing the Executive to 
adopt a system in the employment of this corps. 

He asked how it was that this measure was discovered 
to carry with it such tremendous power within the last 
twelve months, and not before ? How is it now found 
out that the appropriation of 30,000 dollars is sufficient 
to corrupt the American People? It had been said, 
this was a doubtful power. He presumed it was intend. 
ded that the power was doubtful, because it was denied. 
But he contended, that a power denied by a minority, 
could not be regarded a doubtful power. It is. doubttul 
to those who doubt it. But, he deemed it too much to 
contend that it is doubtful in any other view. He ad. 
verted to the Bank charter, the power to give which was 
denied, yet he did not suppose the power was now to be 
regarded as doubtful. He stated that precedents have 
force. When a question had been settled after discus, 
sion, and had been acquiesced in, and acted on by succes, 
sive Executives, he did not see how it could be regarded 
doubtful. There must be some period when the power 
must be considered as settled. He was a member of the 
Committee which prepared the resolutions, although he 
dissented from some of the reasons which had been 
advanced in the Committee. He considered the mode 
which his colleague had adopted to attack this power, as 
the most dangerous which could be selected. He stated 
thatthe proposition now offered, after the legislation 
which had taken place on the subject, was a direct attack 
on the power itself. He was glad that his colleague hai 
not expressed any disbelief of the doctrine that Congress 
possesses the power; yet his proposition is as fatal in its 
operation, as though he was against it. He desires to 
stop the system at this point. The question is, whether 
we shall abandon this system ? hat is the effect of the 
proposition of his colleague, and the effect and drift of 
his argumeat. If the motion should prevail, his colleague 
has effected his object. No system will ever be commen- 
ced again. He reminded the House of what he had said 
ona former day—that we have no power to divide the 
public revenue among the States in any ratio, to be er 
pended by those States, through their own agents, and 
for their own benefits. He considered, that, to do this, 
would be to retrocede our powers as the Legislature o 
the Union. The powers are to be exerted by ourselves; 
and he would as soon transfer the treaty-making powel, 
as this. He considered it extremely dangerous to abate, 
in any degree, the power of disbursing the money of the 
Union which is entrusted to us. 


As to the moral effect of the proposition, he said iis 
colleague had stated that this very bill was so drawn vp 


as to combine various interests. He would ask his col- 
league if any measure could so strongly address itself to 
the cupidity of the country. He thought the proposition 
calculated to demoralize the House and the country. 
The argument of his colleague had another tendency, 
and that was to rouse the discontented and avaricious 
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feeling of those States which have not participated in this 
system. It s itself alsoto popularity, and 
not fail to preduce some effect. He referred to the ori- 


gin of this measure. His colleague would find, by refer- 
ence to the act of 1817, that it only authorized the 
commencement of such works as Congress might desig- 
nate. In that act the constitutional question is still retain- 
ed, because no State can carry it into effect, without the 
consent of Congress. His colleague, therefore, could not 


produce that act to destroy any of the arguments or pro- 
positions which he, (Mr. Storrs] had laiddown. He ad- 
verted to the report of the committee.on the New York 
application to show that the power of Congress to make 
roads and canals was admitted. 

The argument derived from the idea that this mea- 
sure will lead to local jealousies, is too narrow. It ought 
rather tobe, whether these jealousies are rational. He 
gave credit to the American People for the existence 
of a spirit and feeling too national in its character to 
permit the operation of such feelings as he had appre- 
hended, to any mischievous extent. 
ference to New York, that there is not a canal which 


canbe opened, which docs not pour wealth into that 


r The people of New York understood 
this, and his colleagues understood this. Another rea- 


great emporium, 


son assigned, was the want of accountability, under the 
present system. ‘This is an argument which always ex- 
isted ; why has it not been discovered before now ? It 
has been, indeed, long since discovered, that, in all dis- 
bursements, there must be some waste. As to the ob- 
jection that this was a departure from specific appro- 
priations, he said a word or two to show that it is im- 
possible to make the appropriations specific, because we 
want the preparatory information which these surveys 
are to supply to enable us to decide what objects are 
to bel executed. We now do no more than to call on 
the Department which has the means to furnish the in- 
formation, and we give an appropriation to enable them 
tocomply. He never voted for an appropriation until 
he was possessed of information. He voted for the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and for the Cumber- 
land Road, because the surveys had been made, and the 
proper information was before us, and he never would 
vote for one where this information has not been fur- 
nished. 

Mr. BARNEY remarked, that the experience of this 
day had convinced him there was, in debate, powers of 
procreation not to be resisted; he bad concluded, a week 
ago, that the subject was exhausted; that the policy 
and propriety of making the appropriation was so fully 
established, and the assent of so large a majority in its 
favor, as ascertained in Committee of the Whole, that 
further discussion was useless, and had resolved not to 
Protract it by a single word ; to which resolution he 
should have adhered, but for the startling doubts ex- 
pressed by the honorable member from New York, [Mr. 
Oaxter] as to the wisdom and permanency of our form 
of government. If I understood the gentleman correct- 
y, and I desire not to misstate his sentiments, they 
Were substantially these : ‘* That he considered the ba- 
sis of our institutions as an experiment ; two co existing 
forms of Government at the same period, as liable to 
come in conflict with each other; a political theory; 
* novel experiment, and it remains to be seen whether 
it would be a successful one.” I have arrived, Mr. 
Speaker, to a conclusion that ours was universally con- 
ceded to be the wisest Constitution that the ingenuity of 
man could frame; that it was a model of perfection to 
an admiring world—and was grievously disappointed 
that the gentleman from New York should content him- 
self with alarming those well-settled, convictions, with- 
Cut pointing out any practical amendment or reform; 
and left us in doubt whether he would prefer to resume 

Vor. IV.—108 


rities, occasionally ai 


He stated, in re- 


that created them, where shall we find it ? 
as is our Government, I hold it to be pure in all its 
branches. 

reignty of the States; and in the Executive, called into 
existence by the combined will of the nation in the ex- 
ercise of its sovereign power. 


the old Confederacy of the States, or at once resolve 
ourselves into a consolidated republic. He adjured us 
to forbear to act—* not to persist in a system of inter- 
nal improvements of doubtful authority, undefined and 
uncertain,” which might ultimately involve the General 
and State Governments in fearful collision. Sir, if 
knowledge is power, then the knowledge of the topo. 
graphy of our country, the development of its resources, 
its capacity for improvement by facilities of intercourse 
in connecting .together its remotest sections, is an 
important knowledge to be acquired ; and the appro- 
priation under discussion provides for nothing more. 

I contend that every improvement heretofore under- 


taken, has been, renee the agency of the local autho- 
ed by 


e contributions of the 
General Government; and, were it not an ungracious 


term, I would challenge proof to the contrary. Those 


works have uniformly been prosecuted by corporations 


authorized by the respective States. The United States, 


after ascertaining by act and survey, their probable cost, 
and that their practical results would be beneficial in 
proportion to the expenditure, have encouraged the 
undertaking by an investment of a portion of its funds. 
Is there in this any evasion of State rights? Sir, I re- 
spect the stern integrity, the inflexible opinions—nay, 
the deep-rooted oir, pena of our Southern brethren on 
this subject, and will never sanction, by my vote, any 
invasion of them ; until their assent be obtained, not a 
survey should be made within their limits : 1 would not 


force evena benefit upon them ; but while they con- 


tinue in the minority on this important question, I cannot 
assent that they shall wield the power of a well ascer- 
tained majority, and thus retard the progress of internal 
improvement, the bleasings of which cannot be too high- 
ly appreciated. 


The argument of the gentleman, based on the implied 


corruption of this body, is one abhorrent to my feelings. 


Has this hall become a charne] house, where moulder- 
ing skeletons and loathsome carcasses disgust specta- 


tors? Sir, itisa bad argument which presupposes cor- 
ruption; if there be not purity among the immediate 


Representatives of the People, returning at short pe- 
riods to give an account of their actions to the power 


Organized 


Here; in the Senate, representing the sove- 


That different sections 
may occasionally combine, that there will be concert of 


action among the States to promote an important object, 


must be expected; it is the natural course of legis- 


lation. 


It is the boasted pride and glory of New-York, that 
she has, by her individual resources, unaided by the Gen- 
eral Government, accomplished her great work, the Erie 
Canal. Mr. B. would not assent that her glory should 
be shorn of its bears by any allusion to the profits to be 
realized by this magnificent undertaking. Long may 
she enjoy the one and the other, and may her noble ex- 
ample stimulate her sister States to emulate it. But it 
must be recollected that New-York is an empire within 
herself, wielding the resources, and physically enjoyin 
imperial powers. Surely, then, it will not be complain 
of, that smaller and more feeble States shall combine 
their efforts on this floor to accomplish objects requiring 


means beyond their individual abilities to com 


If the objection urged by the gentleman from New- 


York be a valid one, against public works being con- 
structed by the General Government, because of the 
frauds, the peculations that may take place in the ex- 
penditure of public money, from the carelessness and 
dishonesty of agents, it applies with equal force to all 
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appropriations : consequently, the operations of the Go- 
vernment must cease. He considers that they can ex- 
ercise no controlling power over its expenditure. Pre- 
cisely in proportion to her contributions, does she re- 
taip a control, which is exercised conjointly, by the 
parties becoming stockholders in all objects to which 
the patronage of Congress has been extended. 

Believing that Governments are instituted to promote 
the happiness, advance the interests of, and impart pro- 
tection to, the governed ; and that these, in an eminent 
degree, are the attributes of our wise and free institu. 
tions, I look forward, with proud satisfaction, to the day, 
not far distant, when the extinction of the public debt 
will relieve the People from all taxation, except such as 
may be found necessary to protect the domestic industry 
of the country, which, in itself, will constitute a fund ade- 
quate to all works of internal improvements of a national 
character ; and, when the annual burdens, now imposed 
on them, of a duty of three millions of dollars on teas, two 
millions on sugars, and one million and a half on coffee, 
and other articles necessary to their comfort, will cease, 
and with them all apprehensions that the councils of the 
nation are to be distracted and divided as to the manner 
in which its surplus revenues shall be distributed. 

I regret that my worthy friend from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Goruam} should have thought it necessary to make 
any allusion to the relative proportion of duties collected 
and paid in the ‘slave-holding and free States. It is an 
unprofitable argument, which creates excitement, yet 
does not carry conviction, which, in this case, forcibly 
illustrates the impolicy of the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from New-York, | Mr. Oaxxey] that the distribution 
of the surplus revenues of the country ought to be based 
on numerical population—a proposition as injudicious as 
it is impolitic, if it were for no other reason than its ef- 
fect in creating a discussion calculated to excite discord- 
ant feelings and sectional prejudices. 

Did I not know, from personal and intimate acquain- 
tance, that our New-England brethren are as abstemious 
in their diet as they are moral in their habits, I should 
judge them to be a nation of hard drinkers: for we are 
told, they pay more duties on, and consume more tea, 
coffee, spirits and brandy, than any other portion of the 
Union. Averse to any appeal to local and sectional in- 
terests, I willingly conclude my remarks by the expres- 
sion of my conviction that the employment of a corps of 
scientific men in acquiring valuable information calculat- 
ed to develop the exhaustless resources of our country, 


is worth, not only the sum required by the appropriation, | 


but all the discussion which it has elicited. 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose, not with a view to protract the 
discussion, but to bring back the attention of gentlemen 
to the actual question, and thus to bring it to an issue. 
He stated what was the question, and expressed his be- 
lief that nothing which could be said could change the 
vote of the House. To show his sincerity, he would re- 
frain from answering the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
or he could demonstrate that two millions of white inha- 
bitants of the South pay one-half of the whole revenue of 
the United States. 

The proposition is, whether we will restrict the appro- 

riation to the surveys commenced. He was opposed to 
it, because we do not Know the character of the surveys 
which have been executed, which have been completed, 
or which have been commenced. We have entered into 
the system, and many of the most important objects— 
among which he specified the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal—are not yet touched. If we are to restrict the appro- 
ip he would restrict it to national objects, or arrest 
the’ work attogether. If the system is to be carried 
throupti—anih,* ae one so far, it wou!d not be wise 
ep ‘ the th ad tbe Journey —we should go on 
as We have bepin? “Add We t 
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ly ascertained, that, if we attempt to restrict the surveys 
to national objects, we must break up in interminable 
confusion, or adopt the suggestion of every separate 
member of Congress. He hoped the House would ci- 
ther cut short the business at once, or go on as we have 
begun. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said, he was not disposed to attack 
the constitutional power of the government to make roads 
and canals, when brought before the House by a sile- 
wind. The proper time to meet the question woul: be, 
when the measure was submitted to the House to enter 
the territory of « State and condemn it under the juris- 
diction of the United States. He contended that the 
State of New York was not more disposed to admit this 
power than she had heretofore been. He made a refer- 
ence to the conduct and character of Goverior Clinton, 
and to his expressed opinion that the General Govero- 
ment had not the power which is now contended for ; al- 
though he came here as a commissioner, and with a de- 
termination to perform his duties. He took no opportu- 
nity, at that time, to express his own views. ‘he gen- 
tleman from Virginia believes the at work executed! 
by New-York is only worth one-balf of what it cost, and 
hence infers, that the United States could execute a 
work of similar magnitude for half the sum. He predict- 
ed that, when the government should be caller on to ap- 
propriate for any of the sublime works projected, it 
would be found that double the sum required would be 
necessary for their completion. He adverted to the 
amount expended by New-York since the General Go- 
vernment refused to aid her—not less than ten millions. 
Ohio had gone on in the same track, and with great ra- 
pidity, and an energy which will ensure success. He 
referred to Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and other 
States, to show the progress which they had made in in- 
ternal improvements. If the General Government has 
the power, and should go into the system, ten millions 
per annum would not be found sufficient to carry it on. 
If gentlemen believed that, when the debt should be paid, 
there would be eight or ten millions left at liberty to be 
applied to these objects for any number of years, he 
believed that they would not be realized. It was probable 
that war might interfere. He believed if Government 
had acted properly, the whole of the surveys of national 
objects might have been made since the year 1824. He 
considered the evasion of the question of power, by sub- 
scribing to incorporated companies, as calculated to bring 
the system into contempt. 

His colleague had puta supposition that the money 
should be divided among the States. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts had resisted this proposition as un- 
just. The gentleman from South-Carolina had taken a 
different view. These collisions show, that this ques- 
tion of power cannot be approached without bringing up 
all sectional feelings, and should teach us to approach it 
with caution. He referred to the practice of the Legislature 
of New-York to specify such objects as should be carried in- 
to effect, without vesting any discretion in the Executive. 
The argument, that, because New-York is reported tobe 
the emporium of the Union, no canal can be made which 
may not be considered a New-York canal, he disavowed. 
She wishes to have no part in the canals of other States, 
and she can derive neither benefit nor injury from them. 
At the same time, he wished that no canals should be 
made in other States, at the expense of New-York. New- 
York had contracted a great debt, which she was desirous to 
discharge ; and he hoped the General Government would 
not take any step to tax her for the benefit of other States. 
As we have had so much time to make surveys, and as 
sv few are to be done, he hoped we should nut send our 
engineers to make maps of the country instead of survey- 
ing it. When these maps are put in circulation, appl- 


fet’ bP $824, it was distinct- | cations are made for the construction of the works. He 
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spoke of the uselessness of the projected road from the 
head quarters at Washington, in the desert of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to Buffalo, which is only intended for 
the benefit of members, that their wages may be esti- 
mated by it. He hoped that the amendment would 
prevail. 

(Here the debate closed for to-day. ] 





Monvar, Marca 3, 1828. 


USE OF THE HALL. 


The resolution moved on Saturday by Mr. Vaw Rews- 
setarr, from the Cemmittee on the Public Buildings, 
refusing the use of the Hall of Representatives for any 
other than legislative purposes, and the performance of 
public worship en Sundays, together with the amend- 
ment of Mr. Barrietr, which went to strike out the 
latter clause, coming up for consideration ; the question 
was put on the amendment, and decided in the negative. 
Ayes 70, noes 72. 

Mr. SPRAGUE now moved an amendment, going, in 
substance, to require that the: public services should be 
performed by the Chaplains of Congress, or by such per- 
sons as they should approve, as substitutes, in their ab- 
sence. 

Mr. S, observed, in support of his amendment, that this 
was the only place he knew of, where stated religious 
worship was held, ia which some clergyman had not to 
be consulted as to the admission uf persons who were to 
officiate in conducting it. He believed that question had, 
ordinarily, to be Gecided by the Speaker of the House, 
who was applied to by members, often without much 
knowledge or examination either as to the religious or 
moral qualifications of the person to be admitted. Mr. 
S. said, that he personally knew of instances where the 
very persons on whose recommendation a clergyman was 
asked to preach, afterwards regretted, very heartily, 
that the invitation had been given. He considered it as 
important that the religious ordinances in this place 
should always be conducted by suitable persons. As the 
Chaplains were considered as officers of the House, it was 
their appropriate duty to perform this service, or when, 
atanytime they wished to be relieved, they acted on 
theirown responsibility, in inviting others to take their 
place ; and he considered it fit that the responsibility for 
the moral and religious character of their substitutes 
should rest with the Chaplains alone. 

Mr. WEEMS said, that he saw one strong objec. 
tion to the amendment. Its adoption might bring the 
Chaplains inte a very unpleasant and embarrassing situa- 
tion towards those whom they might hereafter refuse,when 
the privilege had heretofore been extended to so many, 
lie considered this as one of the least desirable situations 
in which a clergyman could be placed ; and little as he 

desired to burthen or embarrass the Speaker of the House, 
he should prefer the responsibility would rest on that offi- 
cer, than impose it upon the Chaplains, whose usefulness 
and comfort might be abridged, in consequence of their 
refusal. He was persuaded that less injurious consequen- 
ces would follow such an arrangement. 

Mr. BASSETT said, that he had two ebjections to 
the amendment ; that it appeared to him to be the first 
introduction of a principle so carefully guarded against 
in the Constitutiony:and so jusily and universally repro- 
bated, that of giving to the church an influence and au- 
thority over matters which belonged to the civil and poli- 
tical authority of the Government. In that view of the 
measure, he should promptly and decidedly enter his pro- 
test against it. His second objection was, that it seemed 
toaim at a departure from the practice hitherto observed, 
cf giving to all religious sects and parties, a free and 
equal opportunity a ameing their claims to public at- 
tention. He was fixed in the opinion, that no authorita- 
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tive preference ought to be given ; that they should all 
have an equal chance of exhibiting their respective opin- 
ions, anc that the nation were to be left to judge between 
them. The Chaplains were unavoidably connected each 
with a particular sect, but he did not think that an advan- 
tage should be given to the sects to which they belonged, 
over all others ; yet, such would be the practical operation 
of the amerdment ; and since these men, however excel- 
lent, partook of the common feelings of human nature, 
and would, of course, be inclined to prefer Ministers of 
their own denomination—however he might personally 
respect them, he was unwilling to have them clothed 
with any such power. 

Mr. CULPEPER said he was opposed to the amend- 
ment. Matters had gone on very well for twenty six 
years, under the old rule, and if it should continue, 
those who chose might come to hear the preacher, and 
those who disliked his sect or character, might at- 
tend in other charches ; all were left free to follow their 
conscience, or inclination. He thought, however, the 
mode of appointing Chaplains was exceptionable ; the 
practice had been, to select those who had congregations 
to attend to, and who must consequently neglect their 
own charges when they performed their duty in this 
House. This state of things, he thought, ought to be 
avoided, by the selection of respectable men, who were 
not the pastors of any church. He was the decided 
friend of religious freedom ; yet he felt reluctant to at- 
tend in churches where he had no seat, and where he 
must be indebted entirely to the kindness of others, un- 
less he could reciprocate that kindness by inviting others 
in turn, where he had himself some right. 

Mr. REED was also opposed to the amendment. 
He thought that preachers of all denominations of a 
decent character ought to have an opportunity of 
preaching the doctrines which they held ; but if the 
amendment prevailed, the privilege would be confined to 
the two denominations to which the Chaplaiss of the two 
House might happen to belong. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said there seemed to bea general 
misunderstanding of the principles and objects of his 
amendment. He was as much opposed to religious ex- 
clusion as any of the gentlemen who had spoken, or as 
any man could be. His only wish in this matter had 
been to secure some religious responsibility for having 
the character of those who might conduct religious ser- 
vices in this hall of national legislation, duly investigated. 
But, he said that, as he would not have the imputation of 
intolerance rest on any resolution of his, he should with- 
draw the amendment. : ; 

The question was then put on the original resolution, 
and it was adopted—ayes 110. 


CHEROKEE GOVERNMENT. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. Witng, on the 21st of February, ultimo, 
as modified, on the 29th of the same month, and the 
question being put, to agree to it as modified, it passed 
in the affirmative, Ayes 66, Noes 60. 


PRINTING PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. INGHAM moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Rules be instruct- 
ed to inquire whether any, and, ifany, whal, amendment 
is necessary in the rules of this House, in relation to the 
printing of reports of committees and other public docu- 
ments. 

This resolution was read : When, 

Mr. INGHAM said that he considered it proper to state 
the reasons which had induced him to offer this resolution. 
The order in which the various documents sent for pub- 
lication to the printer of this House should be printed 
ought certainly to be under the control of the House it- 
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self, and not left to the discretion of the printer. At pre- 
sent the documents are printed in just such order as the 
printer may choose. The question was, whether ‘that 
matter: t not to be submitted to some more responsi- 
ble officer of the House. He wished to state some facts 
on this subject. It would be recollected by gentlemen 
that a report had been made, on the 11th February last, 
by the Committee on Military Affairs, in relation to cer- 
tain documents received from the War Department, in 
answer to a call moved by the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. 
Stoane:] that much discussion had taken place in rela- 
tion to that report, and to the order in which the docu- 
ments accompanying it should be -printed. That order 
had been fixed by the House, and the printing directed to 
be done. But nothing had been seen of that report and 
document, while, since that day, twelve documents, of a 
more recent date, had been printed, and laid on the tables 
of the members, one ordered on the 12th February, an- 
other on the 2ist, another on the 26th, two on the 27th, 
two on the 25th, and so on, up to the present time, and 
yet.a report, the printing of which had been ordered on 
the 11th, had not been received. He should like toknow 
under whatiauthority the printer exercised such control 
over the deliberations of the House for that was the prac- 
tical result: For, when the. House had ordered the printing 
of a report they did not usually act upon it until the print- 
ed copies were received. He thought this matter ought 
to be subject to the direction of some responsible officer 
of the House. He might be told that the printer was an 
officer of the House, and, as such, was responsible. But 
if the House should. attempt to censure and remove him, 
then he supposed they would hear that he was an offi- 
cer by contract, and that it could not be done. ‘The evil 
was susceptible of avery easy remedy. It was simply 
for the House to say that all documents shall be printed 
in the order in which they are sent to the printer, unless 
otherwise directed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS made an inquiry as to the time when 
the Committee upon Rules would be likely to report. 

Mr. GULPEPER ‘said that he had no particular objec- 
tion to the resolution: but he thought that the size of the 
document, now it was finished, (for it was now in his 
hands, ) was, of itself, a sufficient proof that it was not a 
very small task to print it. A copy had been laid on his 
table. There.was one.also on the table of the Clerk and 
of the Speaker, and a sufficient number of other copies 
to supply all the members had been sent up from the 
printer’s office, and were now within the building, though 
not yet distmbuted, having only just arrived. 

Mr. BARTLETT replied to Mr. Ineuam, and vindicat- 
ed the conduct of the printers of the House. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania complains that twelve docu- 
ments have been printed since this was ordered, and re- 
presents this by way of accusation against the printers. 
And will the gentleman say that this has not always been 
the custom of the House? Mas it not been the constant 
mode of conducting the printing of this House, that, when 
a voluminous document is ordered to be printed, if other 
smaller and shorter documents are subsequently ordered, 
that these latter are printed, and sent up to the House, 
while the printing of the other still goes on? How 
otherwise would have gentleman have it conducted ? Is 
the gentleman so little acquainted with the subject, as to 
suppose, that the whole body of workmen, in an office 
like that in which the printing of this House is done, can 
be engaged in printing one document? Does he not 
know, that, while a part of the type, anda part of the 
hands, are occupied in printing one voluminous set of pa- 
pers, with all the expedition consistent with an accurate 
performance of the work, that uther type, and other 
workmen, remain disposable, and are set to work upon 
such other smaller portions of printing, as are ordered 
from day today’? Mr. B. said, he had no objection to 
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the resolution, but he was not willing to impute blame, 
where there was no cause of censure; Ina long course 
of years, during which the printing of the House had been 
executed by the persons now employed, he had never 
known any just-ground for complaint. Ifthe resolution 
should be adopted, he hoped that the committee would 
report speedily. 

Mr. MERCER said thatthe circumstances in which he 
had been placed, rendered it his duty to make some ex. 
planation ou the subject. It had been his misfortune to 
have the printing of a document, greatly needed by the 
committee to which he belonged, delayed for weeks toge- 
ther. The printing of it had been ordered long betore 
the document to which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
alluded. He hal been, in consequence, obliged to call 
several times on the printers to the House, from whom he 
had learned that the rule commonly observed by them 
was to print those documents first for which there was 
the most pressing demand by the House, and the printers 
had stated to him, as a reason why the printing of his clo- 
cument had been delayed, that much of the type, and 
many of the hands were kept in constant occupation in 
printing the very decument respecting which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania now complains. ‘That document 
he understood to be immediately desired by the House, 
and had, therefore, suffered it to take precedence of the 
one in which he, [Mr. M.] was more particularly interest- 
ed, although that had been ordered seven or eight weeks 
ago. He referred to the memorial on the subject of the 
Colonization Society. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio proposed the following amend- 
ment to the resolution : 

** And also, into the causes which have delayed the 
printing of the report of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, made to the House on the 11th February last.” 

Mr. INGHAM said, in reply, that, when he stated to 
the House the existence of an improper practice, which 
had continued for a long time, the tendency of which 
was evidently injurious, and proposed the application of 
a remedy for the evil, he could see no reason why he 
must refer to a special instance, in which that evil had 
operated. It was sufficient that he stated the evil gen- 
erally. He was, therefore, opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wrient.} He trusted 
the committee on the Rules of Order would not be bur 
thened with the task of investigating the conduct of offi- 
cers of this House, or of preferring charges which migh 
end in their expulsion from office. He could not see any 
cause for the extreme sensibility of gentlemen. He had 
not attributed any improper motives to the printers. He 
had only said that the printers had regulated this matter 
by their own discretion, and according to their own ples 
sure, and, in that assertion, he was supported by thie state- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia. The printers had 
violated no rule : for there was no rule to violate. He 
had not imputed to them motives of any kind. Why, 
then, should so much sensibility be manifested by the 
friends ? If a member could not rise in his place and ar 
raign the conduct of any officer of this House, or of the 
Government because that officer did net happen to be 
present in the House, things were come to a strange pass, 
indeed! If such a doctrine were established, the mem- 
bers of the House must bave their lips sealed forever. 
What he had stated, wastrue. The printers did exercise 
their own discretion as to the order in which the docu- 
ments were printed. Some they did not print till late" 
the recess of Congress. Gentlemen sometimes received 
copies of documents, the printing of which had been ot- 
dered at the previous session, just before they left home 
to attend the succeeding session. ‘This had happened te 
himself, the last full. There ought to be a rule in this 
matter. The remedy he proposed wasa general one: 
He did not wish it should be considered as made with ® 
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view to any ific abuse, nor ought the Committee on 

Rules to be charged with any such investigation as was 
by the amendment. 

Mr. STEWART was opposed to the resolution. For 
one, he was entirely satisfied with the manner in which 
the public printing been performed. He thought the 
regulation proposed by his colleague, instead of being a 
salutary one, was calculated to prove highly inconvenient 
and injurious. It must strike every one, at first blush, 
that if the House required the documents to be printed in 
the order in which they were introduced into the House, 
the consequences could not but be destructive to the pro- 

of business. Voluminous communications were 
frequently received from the Departments, and ordered 
to be printed, on which it was not contemplated that the 
House should found any immediate action. Immediately 
ufter, bills and other matters were reported by commit- 
tees, on which it was desirable to act as speedily as pos- 
sible ; these also were ordered to be printed ; but, if the 
principle advocated by the gentleman should be adopt- 
ed, all these bills and reports, and all proceedings there- 
on, must stand still till the printers had got through with 
perhaps a thick octavo volume, the order for which hap- 
pened to be of a priordate. Documents in the Georgia 
case, had been ordered to be printed at the last session. 
They formed a heavy volume, and the printing of them, 
on the plan now proposed, would have delayed a large 
portion of the current business of that session. 

Mr. INGHAM denied that he had ever proposed that 
the documents must be printed in the same order of suc- 
cession in which they were introduced into the House. 

[At this point of the debate, the SPEAKER announced 
the expiration of the hour allotted to the consideration of 


reports and resolutions, and the House passed to the or- 
ders of the day.) 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. MALLARY, Chairman of the Committee on Man- 
ufactures, with a view to the consideration of the Tariff 
bill, moved that the House now resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. M‘DUFFIE inquired of the Speaker whether the 
unfinished business of yesterday did net take prece- 
dence. 

‘the SPEAKER replied, that it took precedence in the 
orders of the day, but did not take precedence of a mo- 
tion to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, which was at all timesin order. Such, at least, 
had been the practice of the House. 

Mr. MSDUFFLE said, that his impression was, that that 
motion had precedence of others under the exception of 
the unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER replied that, in strictness, the unfinish. 
ed business had precedence, but the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. Mattarr] might attain his object by moving 
to postpone the unfinished business. 

Mr. McDUFFILE said, that, as that motion had not 
been made, he hoped the unfinished business would be 
gone into. 

Mr. MALLARY said, that he felt pressed, by duty to 
the committee of which he was a member, to make use Turspar, Marcu 4, 1828. 
of every effort to obtain the consideration of the ‘Tariff 
bill, without farther delay ; and he therefore moved to 
postpone the unfinished business, and, on that motion he| ‘he resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Ivcuam on 
demanded the yeas and nays. the subject of appointing an officer of the House to de- 

Mr. MERCER suggested, that, according to the con-| termine in what order the printing ordered by the House 
stant practice of the House, the gentleman on whose mo- | should be performed, coming up in order, together with 
tion a Committee of the Whole had risen, was next day | the amendment offered thereto by Mr. Waricart, of 
entitled to the floor. | Ohio, 

_The SPEAKER replied, that that was very true, pro-| Mr. WRIGHT modified his amendment in the form 
viced the unfinished business were taken up, but not following : 

otherwise, Ile therefore entertained the motion of the| “ And also to inquire into, and report to this House, 
gentleman from Vermont ; and the question on postpon- , the causes which have delayed the printing of the Report 


ing the unfinished business, was thereupon put, and de- 
cided by yeas and nays, as follows : Yeas 100, Nays 87. 

Mr. MALLARY now moved to go into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MARTIN of S. C., contended that the motion was 
not in order, inasmuch as the votes of two-thirds of the 
House was requisite to postpone the unfinished busi- 
ness ; and, in support of his argument, he referred to the 
19th, and 104th rules of order, which are in the words 
following. 

19, Friday and Saturday in every week shall be set 
apart for the consideration of private bills and private bu- 
siness, in preference to any other, unless otherwise de- 
termined by a majority of the House. 

104. No standing rule or order of the House shall be 
rescinded or changed, without one day’s notice being 
given of the motion therefor. Nor shall any rule be sus- 
pended, except bya vote of at least two-thirds of the 
members present. 

The SPEAKER replied, that such was not the opinion 
of the Chair. The rule which it required two-thirds to 
dispense with, must be a rule unqualified on its face ; and 
if the rule requiring the unfinished business to have pre- 
cedence in the orders of the day, had stopped there, the 
reason of the gentleman would have been correct, and a 
vote of two-thirds of the House would have been neces- 
sary to suspend it ; but it proceeds to say, ‘unless other- 
wise ordered by the House,” which words meant no 
more than a majority of the House. The rule, thus con- 
taining in itself its own limitation, may be dispensed with, 
whenever the circumstances expressed in the limitation 
take place. 

The question was then put on Mr. Mattary’s motion, 
and decided in the affirmative—Ayes 108. 

The House, thereupon went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. P. P. Barsour 
in the Chair, and Mr. MALLARY moved that the Com- 
mittee take up the bill reported by the Committee on 
Manufactures, entitled ‘An act in amendment of the 
several acts imposing duties on imports,” (the Tariff 
Bill.) 

Mr. McDUFFIE suggested, that, when the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union was last in session, 
it had under its consideration the Appropriation Bill, and 
inquired of the Chairman whether that did not now come 
up as the unfinished business in the Committee. 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. Such was the 
practice of the House, but not of the Committees. 

The question being put on the motion of Mr. Mattarr, 
it passed in the affirmative. Ayes 95—Noes 66. 

The bill was then taken up and read by sections, and 
having been gone through with— 

Mr. MALLARY took the floor, in a general discussion 
of the affairs of the bill after a series of introductory re- 
marks on the general topics it involved. He had pro- 
ceeded in his remarks as far as to the duty on woollens, 
when 

Mr. OAKLEY, adverting to the lateness of the hour, 
moved that the Committee rise, which motion prevailed. 
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of the Committee on Military Affairs, made on the 11th | the propriety of changing the existing practice, without 
February last ; and which have induced the printing of | knowing why that practice has been adopted ? However 
the documents by order of the House, inthe manner they | dull the gentleman from Pennsylvania. may be on this 
have heretofore been done.” question, the House will at once perceive the total want 
Mr. INGHAM opposed the amendment. He thought | of analogy between this case and the one alluded to by 
that the Committee on the Rules ought not to be charged | him. The gentleman says he has not complained of the 
with the task of inquiring into alleged abuses on the sub- | printers, nor questioned their motives. Why, sir, the 
ject of printing. Mr. I. said, he had charged the printers | very proposition he introduced conveys the idea that 
with no abuse ; on the contrary, he only adverted to the | something is wrong. The reasons given are founded on 
fact that there was no rule to guide them but their own | the complaint that the Military Report has been with. 
discretion, and it might be said, perhaps with truth, that | held, while other documents, subsequently ordered to be 
where there was no law, there could be no transgression. | printed, have been sent to us. Now, I say first, let us 
But, if the gentleman was anxious to embark in an inquiry | know why this delay has occurred, why the common 
of the kind he proposed, Mr. I. could have no objections to | practice has grown up, and is it within our power to af- 
it. But, if he recollected right, the gentleman had, at the | ford a remedy, and then we can determine what that re. 
last session, been much opposed (o an inquiry into the cau- | medy shall be. I said yesterday, 1 thought no fault at. 
ses or reasons of certain transactions, A proposal for such | tached to the printers for the delay. I repeat it. I do 
inquiry had been the subject of discussion for two or| not stand here the advocate of the printers, although | 
three days, and the gentleman shewed much less zeal for | believe they have done their duty ; but I do stand here 
inquiry, on that occasion, than he appeared to manifest | asking for information on which to give my vote, and the 
on the present. Mr. I. again said, he had made no! advocate of just and fair proceedings, as well in refer. 
charge, but had only desired that the House would fix a/ ence to the printers of the House, as to ourselves. It 
rule. If the sense of the House was, that the discretion | has been said elsewhere, almost simultaneously with the 
referred to should be vested in the printer, so be it, or in| introduction of this proposition—and I hope I shall not be 
the clerk, or in the Speaker, he had no objection. Only | deemed out of order, if I advert to it—that this document 
let a rule be established. | had been kept back by the printers of the House, in order 
Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, said, the gentleman from Penn- to afford opportunity for circulating at #he Eastward, in 
sylvania (Mr. Lyeaam) has wholly misapprehended the ob- | a State whose general election is about to be held, a spu- 
ject of my amendment, and has entirely mistaken the pro- | rious and garbled edition of these documents, with their 
position before the House last winter, to my course in re- | imprint, as printers of the House, to affect or control the 
lation to which he has been pleased to advert. If he will| election in that State. Now, I believe this charge is 
recollect the transaction of last winter, he will remember | wholly untrue, as it regards the printers of the House ; 
the proposition, which I opposed then, and which I would | but, connected as it is, in order of time, with this proposi- 
oppose again if it were introduced, was to direct an offi-| tion, the two are calculated for effect, to injure the ch:- 
cer of the Government, the Secretary of State, to com-| racter of the printers of this Honse, our officers ; and com- 
municate to this House the reasons or motives which in-| mon justice calls upon us, if we touch this subject at all, 
fluenced him in the discharge of certain duties devolved | to ascertain the facts connected with it, and proceed ac- 
upon him by law. Now, if the gentleman from Pennsyl. | cordingly. 
vania does not perceive that there is no analogy whatever! The gentleman says, however, that the Committee on 
between a peremptory order requiring an officer of Go-| the Rules should not be burthened with an inquiry as to 
vernment to communicate the reasons and motives which | charges against the printers; but that, if they were to 
governed him in the discharge of his official duties, and | investigate such charges, and find that they were true, 
the proposition I make to instruct a committee of the | he would then be told, the printers were acting under 
House to inquire into the reasons and facts which have | contract, and without the control or censure of the 
occasicned the delay in printing the documents referred | House. I apprehend such is not the fact. The printers 
to by the gentleman, I should despair, by the exertion of | are as much officers of the House, and within our control, 
any powers I possess, to bring it within his perception ;| asany uther officer we have. They owe their power and 
and I shall not, therefore, attempt it. place to our will, and, for misconduct, are, no cloubt, 
How, then, stands the case before the House ? The! subjectto removal. The law under which they act does 
gentleman from Pennsylvania proposes, that the Commit-|! not make them contractors. It only fixes a limit to their 
tee on the Rules be instructed to inquire into the expe-| conmpensation, and prescribes a price for the different 
diency of establishing some new rule to govern the print- | kinds of work, beyond which they are not allowed to go. 
ers of the House, as to the order of time in which the Let us not, then, give currency to charges affecting the 
public printing ordered by the House shall be executed. | characters of our own officers, and shrink from ascertain 
Conforming to the usual practice, when new propositions | ing their truth, on the ground that they are contractors, 
are introduced, he gave briefly his reasons for offering | and without our control. 
the proposition, or, in other words, the grievance of which Sir, I suppose the printing of the House is under the 
he complained, and which he proposed to remedy. The | supervision of the Clerk, whv is, himself, supervised by 
ground of complaint was the delay in printing the report | the Speaker. 
and documents from the Committee on Military Affairs, The SPEAKER said, the gentleman from Ohio is ms 
of the1 1th of February, and the fact that other documents, | taken; the Chair has no control over the printing. 
ordered to be printed at a later day, had beea sooner Mr. WRIGHT—I had supposed so, from a circum 
donc, and laid upon his table. I propose that the com-! stance which occured last wintér, in relation to the print 
mittee shall collect the facts and the causes of the delay, | ing of a report, with which Iwas concerned. The docu- 
both for themselves and the House. My object istoena-| ment had, somehow, assumed-a shape which I thoug)! 
ble the committee and the House to possess themselves | did not correspcnd with the order of the House, and, 9 
of the true state of the question, that they may under. seeking to get it corrected, had been referred to the 
stand what they decide. I am so old-fashioned as to! Clerk, and again to the Speaker; and, at last, with cons 
think this course not only proper, in reference to this | derable difficulty, was enabled to obtain an order for" 
particular subject, but proper in all cases that can come | correction. This had led me to suppose he had the com 
before us. trol, But, Sir, as to the delay of the document in ques 
The very question of the expediency of establishing or | tion, I should suppose a reference to its bulk and com 
altering a rule is involved in it. Mow can you determine | tents would satisfy any one of the cause of the delay. Te 
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great proportion of it, the muster rolls, is made up of 
firure and tabular work, a kind of work, at each table of 
which, in arranging the type, no more than one person 
could be employed. It was unlike other work, in per- 
forming which, you could subdivide the labor among all 
the hands in the office, and effect its speedy accomplish- 
ment. The qaestion with the printers, in this case, 
doubtless, was, shall we employ our spare hands in the 
current work of the House, while these tables are prepar- 
ing, or shall we keep them idle, that this document shell 
be sent in first? If so, these officers are no way to blame. 

Another idea, connected with this subject, 1 will throw 
out, although I do not intend to repeat what has been said 
by others yesterday, or what I said myself. Should the 
gentleman’s project be adopted by the House, its opera- 


tion would be to retard, and not facilitate, the business of | 


the House. 1 will suppose a case: A proposition is in- 
troduced to day, requiring immediate action, but which it 
is necessary to have printed, that members may under- 
stand it; the consideration is postponed until to morrow 
as the printing is ordered; it is sent to the printer; there 
isin his hands many things previously ordered to be print- 
ed, which time has not enabled him to do; if the propo- 
sition is ever wanted in print, it is wanted in the morning, 
when the House will be called on toact on it; what is the 
printer todo ? Postpone’ the previous orders, some of 
which may not be needed for a month, and print it, or ex- 
ecute all that have before been sent to him, and leave the 
last till weeks after it is disposed of inthe House? The 
expedient course, I should suppose, would be obvious to 
every one. 

Thinking as 1 do, sir, that this is a proposition that 


should not be adopted without due infurmation ; that its 


adoption would retard our business ; and that the amend- 
ment I propose is important, both as it respects the cor- 
rect understanding of the questian, and as it regards the 
character of our officers, 1 hope it will prevail, and I ask 
that, on the question, the yeas and nays may be called. 


Mr. STEWART said, be had seen no reason to change | 


the views he had entertained, and expressed, yesterday, 
asto this matter. It seemed, then, to have been conce- 


| ded by his colleague, that the documents ought not to be 


printed in the order in which they were brought into the 
House ; but that some distinction ought to be exercised 


by the printer. All must perceive what would be the ef. | 


fect of such a measure as was proposed. Each gentle- 
man Who introduced a document, would be very desirous 
of having it printed as soon as possible, and the disputes 
of different competitors, on this subject, would occasion 
an idle and fruitless consumption of the time of the House. 


The practice which prevailed here, as to the order of 


printing, was, as he believed, the same as that which pre- 
vailed in every other legislative body who had printing 
performed. He knew of nothing which had occured to 
render a departure from it at all necessary. As the pro- 
\racting of this discussion could lead to no valuable result 


} —85 there was much important business before the House 
—and, as he was persuaded their constituents would not | 
 *Pprove their neglecting this for such a dispute as the 

§ Printing, he concluded by moving to lay the resolution 


andamendment on the table. 


The question being taken, it was decided in the affir- 
Mate—Avyes 74, Noes 60. So the resolution and amend- 
ment were laid upon the table. 


MILITIA MILITARY EXECUTIONS. 
Mr. WHIPPLE said, that he proposed to present to 


the House certain resolutions, which he held in his hand, | 
ona subject, which he was aware would produce much 
Sensation in the House, but as his wish was, at this busy | 
: period of the Session, not to provoke discussion on a 
» Question which might be considered as at rest, in conse- | 
S ‘Mence of the length of time which had transpired since 
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the occurrence of the facts, he would only say, that, af- 
ter the reading of the resolutions, he would move that 
they lie on the table, witha view to take them up when- 
ever the Hon. Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, [Mr. Hastirox] should see fit to ask the House 
to consider the documents and report on the same sub- 
ject, which were now lying upon the table. 

Mr. W. then offered the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Honse of Con- 
gress, Jacob Webb and John Harris, privates, and David 
Morrow, Sergeant, of. Captain John Strother’s company ; 
Henry Lewis, and David Hunt, privates of Capt. George 
Mebane’s company; and Edward Linsey, private, of 
Captain Peter Searcy’s company, of the First Regiment 
of West Tennessee Militia, commanded by Colonel Philip 
Pipkin, who were tried, sentenced, and executed, in 

pursuance of the proceedings of a Court Martial, conven- 
ed, and holden at Mobile, by order of Major General 
Andrew Jackson, on the 5th day of December, 1814— 
were tried, sentenced, and executed, in contravention of 
their rights as citizens of the United States, and in dero- 
gation of the Constitution and laws of the land. 





2. Resvived, That their widows and orphan children, if 
such they, or either of them, have left, are entitled to 
the aid of their country for support, and that pensions 
ought to be granted them adequate thereto. 

| Mr. W. then moved that the resolutions be laid upon 
the table, and printed. 

| On this question, Mr. CAMBRELENG called for the 

| yeas and nays, and they were ordered by the House. 

| Mr. WILDE, of Georgia, inquired of the Caain, whe- 

| ther, When a resolution was introduced by any member, 
the first question which preseuted itself, was not, whether 

| the House would consider the resolution, and whether 

| the question of consideration did not take precedence of 

| every motion, to dispose of the resolution, whether by 

laying it on the table, or referring it toa committee. ~ 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. WHIPPLE then asked of the Caair, whether, af. 
; ter the motion to lay a resolution on the table had been 
| entertained, and the yeas and nays on that question had 
' been asked by a member, and ordered by the House, the 
| question of consideration could be considered as in or- 
| der. 

The SPEAKER decided that it was perfectly in order. 
He read the rule, which directs that the question of cone 
sideration shall not in ordinary cases be put, unless it is 
demanded by a member, in which case it shall be put by 
the Speaker. He added, that the particular moment in 
which this question might be demanded, might sometimes 
be a subject of difficulty ; but, in the present case, he 
felt none, and decided the motion to be in order. 

Mr. WILDE then moved the question of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LUMPKIN demanded that the question should 
be taken by yeas and nays ; and it was so ordered by the 
; House. 

Mr. INGIITAM now inq:tired of the Caarr what would 
be the eflect of refusing to consider—whether the reso- 
lition would goon the Journal of the House, cr would 
| return, so to speak, to the pocket of the member who of- 
| fered it? 

The SPEAKER replied that he was not prepared, at 
| this moment, to give an answer to this question. 
| Mr. P. P. BARBOUR suggested that the effect would 

be a declaration, on the part of the House, that it would 
not take cognizance of the subject. 

The SPEAKER here put an end to the discussion, and 
| directed the Clerk to proceed to take the yess and nays, 
‘They were taken accordingly, and were as follows :— 
| Yeas, 50 Nays, 125. 

Mr. BRENT, who wasin the House, but not within 
the bar, when his name was called, asked leave to be per- 
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mitted to vote, but the SPEAKER decided that he could 
not be permitted. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


‘ The House then, on motion of Mr. MALLARY, went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


Mr. P. P. Barpourn in the Chair, and resumed the con- 
sideration of the Tariff Bill; when 


Mr. M. concluded his remarks, commenced yesterday. 


(The bill, as reported by the Committee, was in the 
following form : 


“Be it enacted, Oc. That, from and after the thirtieth day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, in licu of the duties 
now imposed by law, on the importation of the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, there shail be levied, col!ected, and paid, the following du- 
ties ; that is to say: 

ist. On iron, in bars or bolts 
by rolling, one cent a 

2d. Ou bar iron, made wholly, or in part, by rolling, thirty-seven 
dollars per ton. 

3d. On iron, in pigs, sixty-two and one-half cents per one hundred 
and twelve pounds. 

4th. On iron or steel wire, not exceeding number fourteen, six cents 
per pound, and over number fourteen, ten cents per pound. 

Sth. On round iron, or brazier’s rods, of three-sixteenths to eight- | 
sixteenths of an inch diameter, inclusive ; 


»hot manufactured, in whole, or in part, 


spike rods, slit or rolled; and on iron in sheets, and hoop iron ; and 
on iron sht or rolled for band iron, scroll iron, or easement reds, three | 
and one-half cents per pound. 

6th. On axes, adzes, drawing knives, cutting knives, sickles, or 
reaping hooks, scythes, spades, shovels, squares of iron or steel, bridie | 
bits of all deseriptions, steel-yards and scale beams, socket chisels, 
vices, and serews of iron, for wood, called wood screws, ten per cent. | 
ad valorem, in addition to the present rates of duty. 

7th. On steel, one dollar and fifty cents per one hundred and twelve 

unds. 
oo 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the thirtieth | 
day of June, one thousand eight handred and twenty-eight, there | 
shal! be levied, collected, and paid, on the importation of the articles 
hereinafter mentioned, the following duties, in lieu of those now im- | 
posed by law: 

ist. On wool unmanufactured, seven cents per pound ; and, also, in 
addition thereto, forty per cent. ad valorem, until the thirtieth da 
of Jane, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine; from whieh 
time an additional ad valorem duty of five per cent. shall be im 
annually, until the whole of said ad valorem duty shall amount to fifty 
per cent. And all wool imported on the skin, shall be estimated as to 
weight and value, and shall pay the same rate of duty as other im- 
ported wool. 

2d. On manufactures of wool, or of which woul shall be a compo- | 





nent part, (except biankets, worsted stuff goods, bombazinea, hosiery, | 


mits, gloves, caps, and bindings,) the actual value of whieh, at the 
place whence imported, shall not exceed fifty cents the square yard, | 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, sixteen cents on every square 


3d. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a compo- 
nent part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of which, at the place 
whenee imported, shall exceed fifty cents the square yard, and shall 
not exceed one dollar the square yard, there shall be levied, co'lected, 
and paid, a duty of forty cents on every square yard. 

yi 4 On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a com- 
ponent part, except as aforesaid, the aciual value of which, at the 
place whence imported, shall exceed one dollar the square yard, and 
shall not exceed two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid, a duty of one dollar on every square | 


yard. 

5th. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a compo- 
nent part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of which, at the place 
whence imported, shall exceed two dollars and fifty cents the — 


yard, and shall not exceed four dollars the square yard, shall be deem- 
ed to have cost, at the place whence imported, four dollars the square 


yard,and a duty of forty per cent. ad valorem, shall be levied, collect. | 


ed, and paid, on such valuation. 

6th. On all manufactures of wool, or of which woo! shall be a com- 
ponent part, except as aforesaid, the actual value ef which, at the 

lace whence ixnported, shall exceed four dollars the square yard, there 
shall be levied, col.ected, and paid, a duty of forty-five per cent. ad 
valorem. 

7th. On woollen blankets, hosiery, mits, gloves, and bindings, thir- 
ty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the thir- 
tieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-cight, 
there be levied, collected, and paid, on the importation of the follow- 
ing articles, in lieu of the duty now imposed by law: 3 

ist. On unmanufactured hemp, forty-five dotlars per ton, until the 
thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine 
from which time, five dollars per ton, in addition, per annum, unti 
the duty shall amount to sixty dollars per ton. 

2d. On unmanufactured flax, forty-five dollars per ton, until the 
thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, 
from which time an additional duty of five dollars per ton per annum, 
until the duty shall amount to sixty dollars per ton. 

3d. On sail-duck, nine cents the square yard. 

4th. On molasses, ten cents per gall n. 

5th On all imported distilled spirits, ten cents per gallon, in addi- 
tion to the duty now imposed by law. 


; and ; ; ; merehandises, imported into the Unit 
and on iron in nail 7} lated by, or “tn 


| into the United 


| and the number of such yards, parcels, or quantities, and such actual 
| value of every of them, as the case may require: And it shall, in every 
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Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, Th from and after the thirtiet) 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, no draw. 
back of duty shall be allowed on the exportation of Soe Lye distil. 
ted in the United States, from molasses ; no drawback shail be allowe} 
on any quantity of sail-duck, less than fifty bolts, exported in one 
ship or vessel, at any one time. And in all cases of drawback of dy. 
ties claimed on cordage manufactured from foreign hemp, the amount 
of drawback shall be computed by the quantity of hemp used, and 
cnaeee the weight of tar, and ail other materials used im manutac- 
url.g the co « 

See. 5. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the thirtieth 
day of June, one thousand cight hundred and twenty-eight, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid, in lieu of the duties now imposed by 
law, on window glass, of the sizes above ten inches by fifteen inches, 
five dollars fur one hundred square feet: Provided, ‘That all window 
glass imported in plates or sheets uncut, shall be chargeable with the 
same rate of duty—on vials and bottles, not exceeding the capacity of 
six ounces each, one dollar and seventy five cents per \ 

See. 6. And be it further enacted, That all cotton cloths whatsoever, 
or cloths of which cotton shall be a component material, excepting 
nankeens imported direct from China, the original cost of which, at 
the place whence imported, with the addition of twenty per cent. it 
imported from the Cape of Good Hepe, or from any vlace beyond it; 
and of ten ne eent. if imported from any other place, shall be lew 
than thirty-five cents the square yard; shall, with such addition, be 
taken and deemed to have cost thirty-five cents the square yard, and 
charged with duty accordingly. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That, in all eases where the duty 
which now is, or hereafter may be, im > orn any 8, Wares, or 
States, shall, by law, be regu- 
ireeted to be estimated or levied upon the value of 
the square yard, or of any other quantity or parcei thereof ; and in 
all cases where there is or shall be imposed any ad valorem rate of du- 
ty on any Bony wares, or merchandises, imported into the United 
States—it shall be the duty of the Collector within whose district the 
same shall be imported or entered, to cause the actual value thereof, 
at the time and place from which the same shall have been imported 
tates, to be appraised, estimated, and ascertained, 


such ease, be the duty of the appraisers of the United States, and of 
every of them, and of every other person whe shall act as such ap- 
praiser, by all the reasonable ways and means in his or their power, 
to ascertain, estimate, and appraise the true and actual value, any in- 
voice or affidavit thereto, to a contrary notwithstanding, of the said 
goods, wares, and merchandise, at the time and place from whence 
the same shall have been imported into the United States, and the 
number of such yards, parcels, or quantities, and all such goods, 
wares, and merchandise, being manufactures,such actual value of eve- 
ry of them, as the case may require ; of wool, or whereof woo! shall 
be a component part, which shall be imported into the United States 
in an unfinished condition, shall, in every such appraisal, be taken, 
deemed, and estimated, hy the said appraisers, and every of them, and 
every | ongae who shall! act as such appraiser, to have been, at the time 
and place frum whence the same wert imported into the United States, 
of as great actual value, as if the same had been entirely finished. 
And to the value of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, so ascer- 
tained, there shall, in all eases where the same are or shall be charged 
with an ad valorem duty, be added ali charges, except insurance, aud 
also twenty per centum on the said actual value and charges, if im 
ported from the Cape of Good Hope, or any place beyond the same, 
or from beyond Cape Horn ; or ten per centum if from any other place 
or country : and the said ad valorem rates of duty shall be estimated on 


| Such aggregute amount, any thing in any act to the contrary notwith- 


standing. P: ovided, That, in all cases where any goods, wares, 0 
merchandise, subject to ad valorem duty, or whereon the duty is, or 
shall be, by law, regulated by, or be direeted to be estimated or levied 
upon, the value of the square yard, or any other quantity, or parce! 
thereof, shall have been imported into the United States, from a cour 
try other than that in whieh the same were manufactured or produce¢, 
the appraisers shall value the same at the current value thereof, at the 
time of such last exportation to the United States, in the country 
where the same may have been originally manufactured or produce’. 
See. 8. And be it further enacted That, in all eases where the actu: 
| al value to be appraised, estimated, and ascertained, as hereinbefore 
stated, of any goods, wares, or merchandise, imported into the U nited 
| States, and subject to any ad valorem duty, or whereon the duty 1s re 
| gulated by, or direeted to be imposed or levied on, the value of tie 
square yard, or other parcel or quantity thereof, shal! by ten per cen 
um exceed the invoice value thereof, in addition to the duty imposed 
by law on the same, if t had been invoiced at their real vaiue, # 
| aforesaid, there shall be levied and collected on the same goods, wars, 
and merchandise, fifty per centum of the duty so imposed on the a 
goods, wares, and merchandise, when fairly invoiced: Provided a: 
ways, That nothing in this seetion contained shall be 80 construct as ‘0 
impose the said last mentioned duty of fifty per centum for a variance 
between the bona fide invoice of s produced in the manner spect 
| fied in the proviso to the seventh section of this act, and the curren 
value of the said merchandise in the eountry where the same may have 
| been originally manufactured or produced. And, further, That the 
| penalty of fifty per centum, imposed by the thirteenth section of the 
| act, entitled “ An act supplementary to, and to amend, the act, eM 
titled * An act to regulate the collection of duties on imports and ton 
| nage, passed the second day of March, one thousand seven hundred 
| and ninety-nine, and for other purposes,’ " eee March first, one 
| thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, shall not be deemed to p 
| ply or attach to any guods, wares, or merchandise, which shall be sub 
ject to the additional duty of fifty per centum, as aforesaid, im powd 
by this seetion of this act. 5 
See, 9. And be it further enacted, ‘That it shall be the duty of He 
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of the Treasury, under the direction of the President of the 
United Fates, from time to time, te establish such rules and la- 


tiows, not inconsistent with the laws of the United States, as the ie 
dent of the United States shall think proper, to seeure a juse, faithful, 
and impartial epee! Tae, _— and merehandise, as afore- 
said, imported into the United States, and just and proper entries of 
such actual value thereof, and of the square yards, parcels, or other 
quantities thereof, as the case may require, and of such actual value 
of every of them: And it shall be the duty of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury to report all such rules and regulations, with the reasons 
therefor, to the then next session of Congress.’"] 


The following embraces the remarks of Mr. Mattary 
delivered yesterday and to-day. 

Mr. MALLARY said, he was sensible he addressed the 
Committee under some degree of embarrassment. The 
Appropriation Bill, which had been long under discussion, 
was not settled. He had expected, when he gave the 
notice that he should on this day ask for the considera- 
tion of the tariff, that the appropriations would have been 
finished. They had not deen, but he could have done 
no less than submit bis motion to the House for a decision. 
He had been sustained, and should now proceed with the 
remarks he intended to offer. 

It is already known that I did not concur with a majori- 
ty of the Committee on Manufactures, in several ot the 
important provisions of the bill reported. To many, I 
have giver, and shall give, my cordial support. In pre- 
senting the bill, as Chairman, I performed a ministerial 
duty only. This was not considered by any one as in- 
volving any opinion I might entertain of its merits. Per- 
fect liberty was left me, as a member of the House, to act 
as my judgment should direct. The report presented 
was not from my pen. The credit is due to the Hon. 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Wureut.) It was thought 
proper, and I cheerfully concurred, that the duty should 
have been assigned to some member of the Committee 
who approved of the details of the bill. As astatement 
of the proceedings of the Committee, in the performance 
ofa most laborious duty, it meets my approbation. As 
an argument in favor of the provisions of the bill, I saw 
nothing in it unfair or uncandid. Asan expression of the 
views of a majority of the Committee, it was presented to 
the House, by me, without hesitation. Of the weight of 
argument, like every other person, I am my own judge. 
So far as I can concur with the Committee, it will be done. 
Whent cannot, I shall frankly express my objections. 
My single motive ; my most ardent desire is, to lend my 
feeble aid te obtain a measure which may answer the ex- 
pectations, and promote the welfare of the nation. 

Tam sensible, Mr. Chairman, that much excitement ex- 
ists abroad on this subject. It is apparent, that it has be- 
come, with many, a matter of political speculation. To 
such a design, I will not be an accessary. It is a good 
measure ; & wise measure ; a solid and effectual measure, 
that I wish te sustain; one that will have a durable effect 
in promoting the permanent and wide-spread interests of 
the nation. 

I is not my intention to discuss any question arising out 
of the Constitution. I shall not detain the committee 
with any remarks on the general policy of giving further 
aid to domestic manufactures. These questions have 
been too often debated, and decided, to require any argu- 
ments from me. 

Manufacturers, we all know, are constantly accused of 
being governed by sordid and selfish views. They are 
charged with hostility to all other classes of the people. 
They are held up to observation, as a body of iron hand- 
ed monopolists. From whom do these accusations come ? 
The severest are from a few sea-board merchants and fo- 
reign agents. A numerous body of American merchants, 
distinguished for their wealth and talents, are among the 
warmest and ablest advocates ‘of the American policy. 

Sir, ina country like the United States, where all 
inay engage in what employment they choose, there can 


never be a monopoly by any body of manufacturers. 
lhe extent of the 
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where afforded—the industry and enterprise of the Peo- 
ple, wiil always bea safe-guard against the least danger. 
You might as well maintain that the farmers are monopo- 
lists, the mechanics are monopolists, as to lay the same 
charge against the manufacturer. “ 

But, sir, I maintain that the tendency of protecting 
domestic manufactures, is to prevent a most dangerous 
and powerful monopoly ; a monied aristocracy that would 
be resistless, overwhelming. 

I mean, distinctly, the mercantile interest on the sea- 
board. If this nation, great and extensive as it is, and 
will be, was composed of farmers and merchants alone, 
what would be the consequence ? The sea-board would 
be the place of exchange for domestic and foreign pro- 
ductions. This would be effected at a tew points favor- 
ed by nature. Profits and gain would, from necessity, 
be confined toa few. The farming interest must sustain 
all the charges and expenses of transportation of its pro- 
ductions—heavy, bulky; while the merchant would, at 
all times, secure to himself his reward, whatever may be 
the sacrifices and losses of the farmer. On the sea-board, 
therefore, all the monied capital of the nation would con- 
centrate. The interior would be in dependence, debt, 
and bondage. Iam not insensible to the importance of 
foreign commerce. But that alone never did, and never 
can, make a nation of extensive territory prosperous. 
History proved the fact. To be sure, large cities have 
sprung into existence by trade. Nations, or States, pos- 
sessing small domain, like Venice and Genoa, may have 
become rich and powerful by foreign commerce. 

A country as extensive as France, or Germany, or Rus- 
sia, or the United States, never could have wealth, com- 
petence, and the ordinary comforts of life universally dis- 
tributed, without the aid of domestic _manufactures. 
There might be a Hanseatic league of cities, rich and 
powerful, showing defiance ,to the proudest monarchs, 
while the countries which supported them, would remain 
poor, depressed, and miserable. ee ee 

There might be a rich and flourishing Dantzic, with 
wretched Poland in the rear, to sustain it. 

Sir, we have been presented with arguments from a 
high commercial source, to prove the folly of the protec- 
ing system. Noclearer demonstration could be afforded 
than they give, of the value of domestic manufactures. 
Take woollens. We have been informed from this source, 
that the consumption of the United States is 72,000,000. 
On this amount, it is said, the protection by duties, equals 
$27,000,000. Merchants’ profits operating also, us a fur- 
ther protection, to $13,680,000. These charges are pre- 
tended to operate on the amount consumed, whether fo- 
reign or domestic. If we imported the 72,000,000, duty 
free, $13,680,000 must be left in the hands of the mer- 
chant, and those with whom he is immediately connect- 
ed. ‘Take cottons : We consume, perhaps, $50,000,000. 
Here would be $9,000,000 more in profits. Suppose all 
exchanges of the products of manufacture and agriculture 
were made by the merchants on the sea board, perhaps 
$50,000,000 or a 100,000,000 a year would fall to their 
share, and those concerned. From their own statements 
and reasonings, we can at once see the danger of a most 
overwhelming monopoly, had the system of protecting 
domestic manufactures never been adopted, or if it should 
be abandoned. The charge of monopoly against manu- 
facturers should never spring from such a source. It is, 
therefore, sound policy, to adopt such measures as will 
divide the monied capital of the nation. Instead of its re- 
maining confined to few places on the sea board, the good 
of the nation requires that it should be distributed. The 
protection and security of domestic manufactures will 
produce this great beneficial result. 

Again, sir: we know that foreign merchants and agents 
have, in some of our principal cities, at least, the almost 


country—the favorable positions, every | entire control of commercial operations. Our own citizens 
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perform a secondary subordinate part. Without any at- 
tachments to our institutions, they can, and will exercise 


an influence, at all times great and dangerous. The pro- 


fits of trade are — up, not be used for the benefit | 


of this country, but of that to which they belong. The 
United States becomes an India to every foreign adventur- 
er. He makes his fortune at our expense, and then goes 
home to enjoy it. By these remarks, I do not intend the 
Jeast disrespect to foreigners. While the policy and laws 
of this country afford them the present advantages, they 
have a perfect right (o enjoy them. It would be unjust and 
ungenerous, to make them the subjects of reproach or 
censure. 

But, sir, if foreigners choose to embark in the manufac- 
turing establishments of the country, their private inter- 
ests at once become identified with the general interests 
of the nation. The capital is fixed. Their profits are not 
derived from daily adventure and speculation, but from 
investments more durable than life. ‘The capital of the 
foreign merchant may be withdrawn on the sailing of any 
Liverpool or Havre packet. The manufacturer has his 
capital fastened, firmly, in the country. 

_ From a memorial from Charleston, South Carolina, dis- 
tinguished for its candor and ability, a rule is laid down, 
to which I will refer. It is, “ that, if a nation will not buy 
it cannot sell.” It would seem to follow, that, if a People 
cannot sell, they cannofbuy. Now, sir, apply this rule 
to six or seven millions of the people of this Union. What 
is the condition of the agricultural States, not engaged in 
the growing of cotton, rice, and tobaceo* ‘he whole 
amount exported from the United States in 1826, to Great 
Britain, was about $20,400,000. Of this, $19,039,000, was 
m cotton, rice and tobacco, leaving $1,361,000 from those 
parts of the United States where those three great arti- 
cles are not produced. We exported, in all, to France, 
9,130,000. In cotton alone, $8,170,000, leaving $1,130- 
000 from the United States of every thing else. Now, sir, 
. pe oan sell, we cannot buy. See the statement which 
exhibit. 
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$9,300,000 
8,170,000 


$1,130,000 


We exported,to France, 
In cotton, - - 


Of all other articles, - - - 


But, sir, it is said, that Northern navigation enjoys a 
benefit equal to $5,000,000 a year, in the transportation 


| of Southern productions. This confers but « trifling ben. 


‘efit on the interior. It is valuable to those concerned. | 
| would not expose it to the least danger. It will not be in 
jeopandy. I would not consent to any measure that would 
| have a tendency te sacrifice any great existing interest of 
the nation. 
1 know, sir, that it is often said and urged, with great 
; ardor, and with equal sincerity, that we endanger the 
‘market for the great staples of the South, by pursuing 
| the policy of protecting domestic manufactures. Let this 
| be the subject of a fair and candid consideration. Let us 
| look at it with rigid impartiality. England may retaliate 
| isthe proposition. Why? For what reason? Itis now 
/ seen that, as a nation, we, in the direct trade, take from 
‘her five or six millions more than she takes from us 
‘so far, there is no reason of complaint. ‘Three fourths of 
| what she does take is a raw material—cotton: without 
which she could scarcely exist. She takesit from us, onl), 
because the world, besides, does not and cannot supp) 
| her wants. 
In 1825, England manufactured to the value of two hw: 
| dred and sixty six millions of dollars ; exported one hu»- 
dred and thirty three millions of dollars. In 1827, the man. 
| ufacture of catton fabrics will not fall short of three hun. 
| dred millions of dollars. 
| Bya statement J offer, it appears that, in 1827, England 
used eight hundred and fifly-one thousand bales ; six hun- 
| dred and thirty one thousand from the United States 
two hundred and twenty thousand from all the rest of the 
| world. ‘To suppose that England would attempt to pun- 
‘ish us for a tariff that might exclude five or six millions o/ 
|her manufactures, by excluding three fourths of the 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTIONS— 1826. | Whole quantity ofthe cotton she uses, would be strange 


France. 
$4,980 
33,000 

7,000 


: England. 
Fish, 0 
Lumber, $47,000 
Masts, Kc. 46,000 
Ashes, 96,000 655 
Hides, cattle, 126,000 1,158 
Pork, hams, &c, 271 148 
Flour, 73,000 1,240 
Corn, 12,000: Q 
Corn meal, 14 0 
Flax seed, 140,000 0 
Hops, 83,000 0 
Lead, 0 0 

EXPORTS—1826. 
To England, Ire?’d, &? Scotland. France. 
$20,400,000 $9,300,000 
IMPORTS FOR 1826. 
$26,130,000 $8,500,000 
Whole imported from Englan:|, Ireland, 
and Scotland, 1826, . . - 
Exported, : - : . . 


pry edear eas 


Russia. 
#11,044. 


$2,617,000 


$26,130,000 
20,400,000 


$5,730,000 


—________ 
—_—_— 


$20,400,000 


Balance against the United States, 


Whole amount exported to England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, - . 
Cotton, - - - $15,730,000 
Tobacco, . - - 3,045,000 
Rice, : . - 266,000 
19,039,000 
1,361,00 


—— <= 


Feem all the rest of the United States, 


North of Europe. | 


| indeed. 

What was her policy as to wool ? This is an article 
produced by her own people, upon which a multitude of 
her farmers depend. It is estimated that they annually 
produce 144,000,000 Ibs, She uses 160,000,000 Ibs. and 
exports only $27,000,000 of the fabric. Yet England re- 
duced the duty on foreign wool to a nominal amount 
Why? ‘fo aid manufactures. It was to enable her su) 
jects to rival all other nations. To refuse to take ou 
cotton, then, would be a singular contradiction to he: 
whole policy. If, then, she, to aid an export of $27,000, 
000 of woollen fabrics, will suffer the wools of other Na- 
tions to come into her own market, ean any one suppose 

_that she would exclude a raw material she cannot pro 
| duce when her exports of a fabric amount now to $15), 
| 000,000. 
| Again, sir: I maintain, that the interests of the cotton 
growing States are doubly secured, by promoting the 
| manofacture in the United States. fam sensible that tt 
| may seem presumptuous in me to speak on this subject, 
| represelited, as they are, by the greatest talents and in 
'telligence ; but Iam confident it will be considered with 
‘all the candor that belongs to talents and intelligence 
|The more rival Nations in the manufacture the better 
England now takes the lead. France is advancing. Sw" 
_zerland and Germany are improving in the manufactur: 
The United States, having enterprise and skill, are folio: 
ing rapidly on. Mutual competition will compel all © 
produce the fabric at the lowest possible price. Any * 
tempt, therefore, to exclude the raw material, or to charge 
| it with duties which would materially advance its price 


| would be an act of suicide. If but one Nation was alone et 


| gaged in the manufacture, retaliation might be feared. P? 
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licy, sound policy, therefore, would seem clearly to require, 
that the promotion of the manufacture in the United States 
would be a great security to all engaged in the pro- 
duction of the raw material. In case of war, also, the ad- 
vantage of a domestic market must be apparent. 

I will, sir, present afurther view. England, in 1827, 
took 204,000,000 Ibs. Consume: in the United States, 
at least, 70,000,000 Ibs. Suppose the whole had been 
thrown into the English market ; all the exports of cot- 
tons from 1826, to all parts of the world, were 204,000,- 
000 Ibs. The value was $25,000,000. ‘The value of the 
204,000,000 Ibs., sent to England in 1827, was only $20,- 
220,000. Put 70,000,000 Ibs. more into the market, with 
the y er sent abroad, the effect must have been dou- 
bly disastrous. 

[ am, sir, met with the reply, that we should buy more 
ia the United States. This isa mistake. We could not 
purchase one-half, nor one-fourth of what is now consum- 
ed. The manufacture is distributed, and is daily spread- 
ing in every part of the Union. The People can buy of 
the manufacturer, because they can sell. A market is 
opened for what no foreign nation will take. The con- 
sumer can exchange what he produces for the fabric. We 
now manufacture probably forty or fifty millions. This is 
equal to two-thirds of all the productions of the United 
States Sener from the country. Where could we buy ? 
How could we pay? The subject isexhaustless. I pass 
over it. 
_ If we cannot sell, we cannot buy. Apply this to the 
imtercourse between the North and South. What agri- 
cultural productions of the North are required by the 
South? None. Weofthe North want the cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and sugar, What have we to offerin exchange ? 
Nothing that is derived from the soil. Should manufac- 
tures be suspended, twenty millions worth of commodi- 
‘les now exchanged, must be suspended also. 

Again, sir : it is urged that all duties on imports are 
taxes on consumers. This may be true, as to those arti- 
cles which we exclusively procure from abroad. It is un- 
true as to such articles produced by domestic industry, 
nearly or wholly sufficient to supply the. demand, It is 
said that we consume $72,000,000 of woollens annually. 
itis pretended, on this amount, the consumers pay the 
sum of $41,000,000, ‘n duties and merchants profits, 
which operates also as a bounty to the domestic manufac. 
turer. The effect, the tendency, and design, seem to be 
to produce a decided hostility against the system of pro- 
tection. Let us see how unfounded are such absurd cal- 
culations. Seventy-two millions dollars of woollens are 
used : $10,000,000 are imported : $22,000,000, at most, 
are produced by manufacturing establishments in the 
United States : ,000,0U0 are the result of household 
industry. How is the latter amount produced? By far- 


mers who grow their own raw material; by the labor of 


their families ; by the mechanic in the country, who re 

ceives, in compensation for his labor, the productions of 
the farm. In short, the $40,000,000 are produced by 
means that would be hardly worth a sixpence in a foreign 
country, Yet the great mass of our People, who furnish 
their own domestic supply, is charged with paying a tax 
of 57 per cent! Such are some of the strange arguments 
addressed to the farmers, to excite their hostility against 
the manufacturers. 

But, if “ we do not buy we cannot sell.” Wool, for in- 
stance, is one of the great staples of a portion of the United 
States. Suppose we were dependenton England for our 
clothing, and we depended on the produce of our flocks 
for payment. I have, sir, the most authentic evidence in 
my possession, of the benefits of the English market to the 
American wool grower. It is offered for the inspection 
ofanyone. An American farmer sold to the American 
manufacturer a part of his wool at fifty cents per pound. 
The remainder of the same quality he sent to England 
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to be manufactured, and to be allowed the value of the 
wool. The return was 23 2.3 cents, for such as the Amer- 
ican manufacturer had paid fifty ! Suppose wool, in Ver- 
mont, is worth 50 cents : in England, 23 2-3. Suppose, 
also, that the fabric was admitted duty free, and no 
charges except the merchants’, estimated at 19 percent, 
and these must be paid for the goo:! of the Nation, what 
would be the result? Twenty-six pounds of wool would 
buy a coat in England, and 12 pounds in the United States, 
of the domestic manufacturer. 

But duties on imports are taxeson the consumer. We 
will see how this operates on other articles of domestic 
manufacture. It is supposed that we produce, in the Unit- 
ed States, cotton fabrics to the value of $50,090,000. A 
great proportion are valued at 16 cents, and under, the 
square yard. The duties and charges would be about 10 
cents. Remove the protection, and according to the rule 
that duties are a tax on the consumer, we should be fur- 
nished with the fabric at four cents the running yard. 
The absurdity isapparent. Take a fabric, valued at nine 
cents the square yard ; the duties and charges would be 
about the same I have before stated. According to the 
rule, this fabric could be afforded to the consumer for 
nothing. Take nails ; the duty is ve cents. The aver- 
age price may be seven centsin market. The consumer, 
by the rule laid down, should have them for two cents 
per pound. I will mention bit one article more—-one 
very valuable and recently ; however, that is not very 
important—I mean cheese. The duty is nine cents per 
pound. The average value in market not over seven 
cents. If duties on the foreign article are a tax on the 
consumer, he is, in equity and good conscience, entitled 
to two cents for every pound he eats. 

I shall now proceed to examine some of the principal 
details of the bill. 

Bar Iron. {cheerfully concurred with the committee 
in giving further protection (o this important article. It 
is one of first necessity, in peace and war. No country 
can be independent without a domestic supply, any more 
than a country can be independent which does not pro- 
duce its own bread-stuffs and clothing. The value im- 
ported, appears from a statement in my possession. For 
the last six years, it amounts to about $1,600,000 on an 
average. In 1826, rolled or English bar-iron, amounted 
to 88,741 cwt. : in 1827, to 163,000. Hammered, prin- 
cipally Swedish and Russian, in 1826, to 467,500 cwt. : 
and, in 1827, to 438,009. The price, it is true, has ad- 
vanced within afew years ; but this I consider is no rea- 
son why further protection should be refused. My ob- 
ject is to give to the manufacturer the home market. I 
am confident that a full supply will be soon produced. 
The capacity of the country is abundant. By the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee on Manufactures, it 
appears that Pennsylvania now produces 21,000 tons, 
which is nearly two-thirds as much as we import. New 
Jersey is rich in mines, and adds much to the domestic 
supply. The valley of Lake Champlain yields about 
3,000 tons per annum. Many other sections of the Unit- 
ed States furnish all that is required for immediate neigh- 
borhood consumption. 

But on Pennsylvania, more than any other portion of 
the Union, will the American market depend, for this 
great and valuable material. The internal communica- 
tions now in progress, and which are rapidly progressing, 
will enable that State, alone, to furnish the whole Ameri- 
can market with iron, should the foreign article be ex- 
cluded. 

The present duty on hammered bar-iron is $18 per 
ton, and $30 on rolled. From several invoices in my 
possession, it appears that the average cost, on shipboard, 
in Sweden and Russia, has been, the year past, about 
$57 perton. Considering freight, exchange, and duty, 
alone, the efficient protection 1s equal to 60 per cent 
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agi or rolled iron cost in Bristol, the year past, about 
$38 60 per ton. Duty, exchange, and freight, will 
amount to nearly #40, or above 100 percent. The pro- 
posed duty, in addition, is $4 44 on hammered, and $7 
on rolled. The protection afforded to the American 
manufacturer, against the first, will be, in practical effect, 
equal to about 67 per cent.; and, against the latter, 121— 
should the bill becomea law. This, it would seem, must 
answer the purpose. The duty is specific. No evasions 
can take place. No inducement exists to misrepresent 
its value. 

On Pig Iron the committee propose to advance the pre- 
sent duty 25 percent. In this they were almost unani- 
mous. The vast quantities now produced—the unlimited 
capacity of the country to supply what is now required 
from abroad, induced the committee to advance the duty. 
The value imported is small, itis true. It averages, for 
the last three years, not much above $50,000, so effectu- 
al has been the operations of the existing and former 
tariffs. The proposed advance of duty will readily pro- 
- a domestic supply, as the foreign may be diminish- 
ed. 

Steel.—The present duty is $1 per hundred weight : 
the proposed duty $1 50—an advance of fifty per cent. 
The Committee on Manufactures derived but little aid 
from the witnesses examined on this point. It was, how- 
ever, considered that sound policy required more decided 
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it to England or Germany? I confess, Mr. Chairman, | 
am minute. I mean to be : such exertions have been 
made out of doors to enlist the prejudices of the farmer 
against the manufacturer, that a full explanation shall be 
given, Who, then, can give the American farmer a mar. 
ket? Itisthe domestic manufacturer, if there is any 
market at all. Under what circumstances do you expect 
he will buy? If he is reduced to bankruptcy and ruin, 
will you compel him to purchase ? It would seem, that, 
if you only exclude foreign wool, the manufacturer is in 
duty bound, even compelled, to buy of the farmer, at all 
events. If such is his condition, it is truly distressing. 
I am sure no farmer, who is entitled to the name, can be 
the dupe of such fallacy. 

Next, the manufacturers are to be considered. [am 
fully aware of the treatment they have received from 
abroad. Ido not, however, refer to the views of a por- 
tion of the country, which has been steady and consistent 
in a decided opposition to the policy of protecting domes- 
tic manufactures. We have often heard them charged 
with becoming rich at the expense of the hard labor of 
the laboring classes of the community : that twenty or 
twenty-five millions of dollars are drawn from the con. 
sumers, under the operations of the existing tariff, and 
put in the pockets of 100,000 persons engaged in manv- 
fuctures. It is said we annually produce in the United 
States, $72,000,000 of woollen fabrics. The duties alone, 


protection. That it can be produced in the United States | merchants’ profits not included, amount to $23,000,000 ; 
tothe greatest amount required for domestic use, the | and this amount is enjoyed by 100,000 employed in tle 


committee did not doubt. 


} 


manufacturing business. It is not true: but suppose this 


I shall not occupy the time of the committee with any |sum is the bounty, who enjoys it? Household fabrics 


remarks on the proposed advance of duty on the smaller 
manufactures of iron and steel. 


| 


exceed $40,000,000, as a proportion of the estimate o/ 
consumption, Is the farmer conscious—is it true, that he 


Next in order of the bill, is the subject of wool and | is thus rewarded for the productions of industry by his 
woollens. ‘These are the great interests which most oc- | fireside? He does receive it, in proportion, as much as 
cupy attention. Upon them it has been my misfortune to | the manufacturer who conducts an extensive establish- 
differ most essentially from the Committee on Manufac-| ment. Does not the wool grower participate, when he re- 


tures. I shall endeavor to present the reasons by which 
I am led to the conclusions which follow. 

I shall not take up the time of the committee with ex- 
tensive remarks on the deep interest which the farmer 
and manufacturer have, in the question about to be decid- 
ed. It isa subject that has been fully examined by the 
People themselves, and they fully understand its import- 
ance. A reference only willbe made. Statements, made 
on a former occasion, have been often examined, and found 
sufficiently accurate for argument, as well as legislation. 
The number of sheep may be set down at 16,000,000. 
The value dependent on manufacturing establishments is 
not less than #20,000,000. ‘Ihe land required ;20,000,- 
000 more. This great interest now stands suspended. 
Its fate depends on our decision. Its salvation or ruin de- 
pends on the determination of Congress. 

Now, sir, let us consider what the farming interest de- 
mands. ‘The answer is at hand: a market, a market for 
what he produces. Who gives it? England? No. 
France? No. Germany?’ No. I have already stated 
the experiments of sending wool to England. It produc- 
ed 23 23 cents per pound, whilst the American manufac- 
turer gave 50 cents for the same quality. By the evidence 
taken before the committee, it appears, that the foreign 
manufacturer obtains the raw material for a far less price 
than the American has given. In Europe the price is 
daily dimishing. I have evidence in my possession, tp- 
on which the most perfect reliance may be placed, of the 
recent purchase and sales of German wool. The pur- 
chase was made at Leipsic, and sold in the United States. 

What cost 51 4 cents, sold for $1 1 

Do. 39 4 do. 813 
Do. 27 4 do. 66 
bo, 214 do. 57 

Suppose you impose a duty of ten dollars a pound, or 

prohibit wool at once: What then? Will our farmers send 


| 


| 


ceives double the amount for his wool that is received by 
the farmer of England, Spain, or Germany ? And yet 
the 100,000 manufacturers are accused of enjoying the 
annual income of twenty or five-and twenty millions. 
This enormous perversion of truth is spread through the 
country, and many receive it: as conclusive evidence of 
the grasping avarice of manufacturers. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider the manufacturers as a_ class 
entitled to as much respect as the same number of auy 
other—to no more. ‘lo their interests | woukl extend 
the paternal arm of Government, when required, as much 
as to the same amount belonging to any other class, and 
no more. But, on this great question, they are not to be 
considered as individuals independent of the rest of the 
community. I consider them as the agents and factors of 
the agricultural interest. Hence is derived my strongest 
argument for sustaining them. Their capital and indus- 
try are employed to give life and animation to millions 
around them. Their interes's and those of the farmers are 
identified. ‘hey must exist, or perish together. 

I shall now, sir, ask your attention to the woollen ma 
nufacturer. It seemed to me that, on this point, we could 
have been satisfied, without resort to the examination ol 
witnesses. That examination has put the question to rest, 
as to their embarrassed condition, could any doubt have 
existed. I shall refer to the evidence in mass. _ I believe 
that every one, who will examine it, must inevitably come 
to the cunclusion, that their condition is even worse than 
public representation ever made it. If 1 recollect, it ws 
said, the other day, by an honorable gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Camupaetenc) that he was acquainted with 
woollen establishments which had divided, during the 
past year, from ten to twenty-five per centum on the 
capital. 

{Mr. CAMBRELENG, in explanation, said the reporte’ 
had made him say something of that kind. What he ce 
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say, was, that, on balancing the books for the six months, jto be one of the great causes of their past and present 
ending April 1, 1825; and for the next six months, jembarrassments. ; ; 
ending October 1, there was found to be in the latter _Is this important branch of national industry worth the 
a difference of ten per cent. in favor of the establishment. | aid of Government ? Shall it be abandoned ? Shall it 
He however hoped that no honorable member might | be leftto perish’? 1 trust not. What is the remedy? 
ever have any thing to do with such bankrupt concerns, | What is required to rescue it from impending destruc- 
except in his legislative character.] tion? Protection, sir, protection—real, efficient procec- 
Sir, [had hoped, if such evidence existed, we should | tion. Adopt a measure that will at once give confidence. 
have had the benefit of it before the committee—I am | At the termination of the late war, thousands were ruin- 
confident we should. But the honorable gentleman was ed. The tariff of 1816 revived hopes ; but only for dis- 
mistaken. 1 think I am not a stranger to the scource of | appointment. ‘The tariff of 1824 was delusive. Under 
his information. As I understand it, the company to | its influence, the manufacturer has struggled on, in the 
which he refers, in making up their accounts, found they | expectation that he would be eventually sustained. He 
had, in their operations, lost only fifteen per cent. when | had better yield at once, than place reliance on a doubt- 
they supposed they had lost twenty-five. So far, they | ful measure. While the manufacturer hesitates, the farm- 
may be said to have gained ten per cent. Eventhis was | er is left in suspense. He knows not whether he should 
a gain that but few could boast of. Let gentlemen ex- | give up his flocks to the butcher, or meet the expense of 
amine as many witnesses as they please, pry into the con- sustaining them. By adopting a decided course, every 
cerns of the manufacturers as deep as they please, they | spindle is putin motion. The raw material will instant- 
will find nothing but an empty, unprofitable, ruinous bu- | ly finda market. The supply of the fabric will be, in a 








siness. But one alone, for the last year, unless by aid of 
a Government contract, has said that he made a farthing 
of profit. Mr, Marland, engaged in the flannel business, 
thought he might have made a saving ; but he explains 
the cause. 
friends, suddenly put into the New York market, about | 
400 bales of flannels, or about 300,000 yards, and sold | 
them, ina day, at auction. The effect of the immense | 
sale was to check importations. In 1827, the domestic | 
market was better, and he had a temporary acvantage. | 
He tells us, also, that he shall diminish his operations for | 
the coming year. He dare not hazard the foreign com- 
petition, under existing circumstances. 

Now, sir, | will briefly state some of the causes of the 
fatal embarrassments which surround the woollen manu- 
facturer. One is, the low price of woolin Europe. This 
is, probably the most important. Should the American 
farmer supply the raw material as cheap as the Spaniard | 
and German, far less protection would be required for the | 
fabric. Sales at auction is another; credit for duties is | 
another. This gives to the foreigner the use of an amount | 
of revenue for eight, ten, and twelve months, equal to the | 
duties charged on his merchandise. It becomes a capi- | 
tal, without interest, and gives him continual aid in all his | 
operations. Our revenue system is defective, also, in the | 
mode of imposing duties on woollens. It is evaded. It | 
invites evasion, by the facility with which it can be done. 
No better evidence is wanted than that which has been 
given by the appraisers, in the city of New York. Ina| 
report made last session, by the Secretary of the Trea- | 
sury, we have the rule by which they are governed, in | 
fixing the value on which duties are paid. They say, | 
“that impositions, to a limited extent, not sufficiently 
gross to be met by the provisions or penalties of the 
law, may be occasionally practised on this and other cus- 
tom-houses in the United States, &c. But that any | 
considerable amount of importations has passed this | 
custom-house, below possible prices, the examinations | 
under our superintendence, authorize us confidently and 
unequivocally to deny.” Possible prices—possible pri- | 
ces! This proves the character of the law, that now, it is 
pretended gives protection to the manufactures of the | 
country. Possible prices! What isthe possible price of 
a piece of broad cloth? This expression itself proves 
that there is no standard of valuation. The foreign man- 
ufacturer can put his own price to his fabrics, and will do 
80, to avoid the payment of duties. His interests require | 
It. He is justified by the expounders of the laws them- 
selves. They may be right. The original fault may be 
inthe system. If so, it requires correction. Another 
great cause of the depression of the domestic manufactu- 
ers is, the irregularity of the market. The effects have | 
been fully explained by the witnesses. They prove it 


| short time, adequate to any demand. 
| I shall now examine the proposed duty on wool. The 
| bill rovides for a duty of seven cents per pound on all 


kinds of wool ; and, in addition, an ad valorem duty, in- 
As an experiment, in 1826, he, with his, 


creasing from forty to fifty percent. On this subject, I 
could not concur with a majority of the committee. It 
seemed to me, clearly, that the proposed measure was 
not adapted to the existing state of things. 

I am opposed, at present, to an additional duty on wool, 
costing ever eight cents per pound. My reasons are, that 
such wool is not produced inthis country. The manu- 
facture of it is established. The fabric which we former- 


‘ly imported from abroad, is now produced among our- 
A ’ P 


selves. The advantages resulting from the manufacture, we 
now enjoy. ‘lhe raw material we donot produce. The 
evidence before the committee clearly proves, that the 
lowest priced wool,-of native growth, is worth from 20 to 
25 cents perpound. 1 know that the farmer is appealed 
to. He is asked to believe that he will enjoya great 
benefit from this apparent protection. Now, sir, I ven 
ture to say, that the State to which I belong, is as deep- 
ly interested in the policy now under consideration, as 
any portion of the Union. But ! do not believe the far- 
mers of my State would be much flattered with a recom. 
mendation to grow wool, worth ten or twelve cents, when 
they can as well produce that which may be worth forty 


| or fifly. Neither would they drive a manufacture out of 
| the country, because they did not produce the raw mate- 


rial. Protection should, in my opinion, be extended to 
such interests as do exist, or may be promoted. 

A majority of the committee considered that the door 
would be open to frauds ; that such wool as is imported 
into the United States, would take the place of the wool 
of this country. To me, this seems impossible. Wool, 
costing, abroad, eight cents, and under, would be worth, 


| in our market, about twelve or thirteen cents at most. 


The price of the poorest American, as we have seen, is 
from twenty to twenty-five, in the market. If it is a little 
lower in the interior, the cause which depresses the 
price there, would also increase the price of the foreign 
article, when transported into the interior. The space, 
therefore, is so wide, between the price of foreign wool, 
costing 8 cents, and under, and the prige of our own, 
worth 20 and 25, that it will perfectly secure our farmers 
from any danger. But, itis said, that foreign coarse wool 
comes to our market unwashed, and loses one-half or two- 
thirds in prepwring for use. ‘The duty, then, operates, 
certainly, with greater effect. Again : the trade in wool is 
confined to the American merchant er importer. The 
foreign manufacturer is not engaged. The cost, abroad, 
is known. Responsibility to our own laws is felt. 

From this material the coarsest fabrics are produced. 
Negro cloths, inferior baizes, and flannels. They are 
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used by the poorer classes of society. The poor—the 
poor, sir, have been subjects of great commisseration of 
late : much sympathy has been felt for them. 1 hope I 
am not destitute of humanity, also. 1 am fully confident, 
should we impose the proposed duty, we should drive 
the manufacturer out of the country. The consequence 
will be, an unnecessary burthen on those whose suffer 
ings all seem desirous to alleviate. 

Again, sir: Relying on the provisions of the tariff of 
1824, manufacturing establishments have been created 
for the express purpose of using this kind of raw materi- 
al. An immense value of fabric is now produced. The 
foreigner is almost entirely excluded. Shall the Ameri- 
can manufacturer be sacrified, as he must be, should the 
proposed duty be imposed ? But this is intended for the 
American wool grower. Let us see the effect. The du- 
ty isto take effect instantly. Exclusion is inevitable. 
The manufacturer of coarse wool is compelled to stop at 
once. ‘the farmer requires time to produce the raw ma- 
terial. What is the consequence’? By the time the far- 
mer grows wool worth 10 or 12 cents per pound, where 
is the manufacturer who can use it? He will have been 
long in the shades. [ will examine this subject further ; 
because | know, abroad, it has been used to create hos. 
tility between the farmer and manufacturer. Let us see 
the operation of the tariff of 1824, on wool costing above 
ten cents per pound. 

In 1825, itamountedto .- . , 
1826, - - : - - : 343,000 
1827, - : - - - - 234,000 

Not to exceed, in 1827, 600,000 pounds ; and less than 


is produced in the county of Dutchess, inthe State of 
New York, alone. 


$ 515,000 


The coarse wool, under ten cents per pound, imported, 
in 1825, cost - : . 4 
1826, . - . . . 
1827, - - : - 3 


$53,000 
106,000 | 


The quantity for 1827, must have been above two mil- 
lions of pounds of this latter quality. The fabric pro- 
duced from it must have been imported, had the raw ma- 
terial been excluded. 

Again, sir: There is no doubt that the present ca- 
pacity of the manufacturer is greater, to produce the fab- 
ric, than the farmer, to produce the raw material. I have 
taken much pains to ascertain the quantity of wool that | 
the imported cloths, cassimeres, blankets, baizes, flan- 
nels, and carpets, would require. It cannot be less than 
10,000,000 Ibs. ‘To this, add 15 per cent. for increasing | 
consumption inthe country, together with the wool im- 
ported, and the quantity will not be much, if any, less | 
than 14,000,000 Ibs. ‘fo produce this, would require 
5,000,000 of sheep, in addition to the present number. 
The coarsest wools now produced, would, for years, be | 
required for cloths of a better grade than is made from | 
the Smyr.a, Adrianople, and Buenos Ayrean wool. The 
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if there is any error, the estimate is much toolow, But 
it is sufficiently accurate for the illustration I wish to make. 
The wool-grower will be occupied for years in produc. 


ing a supply ofa superior quality, and the importation of 


the coarsest will not prove injurious. It will be recollect. 
ed, that my proposition is to reduce the cost abroad 
from ten cents to eight, which will produce a considerable 
effect. On wool costing over eight cents, I prefer a spe. 
cific duty. Eighteen or twenty cents would be sufficient. 
Nine-tenths of the wool produced in the United States, 
has a market value between twenty and forty cents per 
pound. The sum I have named would be abundant protec. 
tion. The bill proposes seven cents specific duty, and 
an increasing duty to fifty per cent, ad valorem, in addi. 
tion, This is for the purpose of taxing the finest woo! 
imported, as well as the coarsest, which has been ex. 
plained. The quantity of the finest wool grown in the 
United States, is yet small. The manufacture requires 
great skill and experience. The wool grower must look 
to the manufacturer for a market. It is for the inte. 
rest of the latter, that the former should be prosperous 
It would be a felly to produce wool, while nobody coul 
use it. To the twenty cents, an annual addition of two or 
three cents would augment the protection as the sup. 
ply increased. The manufacture can go oa. The far. 
mer hasa certainty of a purchaser. The grower of the 
common and better quality of wool cannot complain. 
He will be fully protected at allevents. The plan I pro. 
pose has met the approbation of the owners of the best 
and choicest flocks in the United States, who have ex. 
pended an immense amount of money to obtain them, 
and who are equally desirous to make them profitable. 
And, sir, itis worthy of remark, that those who have ta. 
ken the most pains to improve their flocks, and who 
have expended the most :noney to introduce them into 
this country, are the most decidely in favor of an ample 


174,000 | protection to the manufacturer, the least anxious fors 


heavy prohibitory duty on the raw material which they 
produce. They are sensible, in the present state of 
things, an exorbitant duty, on the finest wool, would 
drive the manufacturer out of the country, and proves 
sacrifice of their own best interests. 

Now, sir, | will proceed to examine some of the pro- 
visons of the bill, which are intended for the protection 
of the manufacturer. On these, it is again my misfortune 
to differ, widely, from a majority of the committee. 
With one exception, however, all considered that some 
legislation was necessary. That exception was the honor 
able member from South Carolina [Mr. Martin.) Al 
though steadily opposed, in principle and practice, (othe 


| system of protection, to no one is the committee more 


indebted for efficient and liberal aid, during the whole ot 


| their laborious investigations, than to that gentleman. 


The first pot to which { call your attention, is the 
proposed minimum of fifty cents. The bill provides, 
that all woollen goods, the actual cost of which, at tl 





native wool of the United States is fitted for blankets, 
fiannels, and other fabrics, far superior in value to such 
as is made of the other. To exclude the coarse wool, 


would, therefore, ruin the manufacturer, and would, of | fect. 


coarse, not benefit the farmer a farthing. 
To place thisin a fuller point of view, the following esti- 


mate is submitted. of the quantity of wool that would be | 


required, if the foreign fabric should be excluded. 
We import cloths and cassimeres, worth 
$5,000,000, requires wool 6,500,000 Ibs. 
Flannels & Baizes, 500,000, do do _:1,000,000 do 
Carpeting, 500,000, do do —=1,000,000 do 
Blankets, 600,000, do do —_—: 1,500,000 do 
Add fine and coarse wool, now imported, 2,450,000 do 
Add 15 per ct. for increasing consumption, 1,400,000 do 


13,850,000 Ibs. 


place whence imported, shall not exceed fifly cents the. 
square yard shall be charged with a duty of sixteen cents 
it is my intention to show what will be the practical ef- 
Iam, however, sensible that the subject can be 
, much better examined in the closet, than in a public as: 
|sembly. But I cannot avoid the examination. J invite the 
most rigid scrutiny. If Lam an error, the sooner itis 
discovered, the better. I wish to know it. No doubt 
| now exists in my mind, that this provision of the bill is 

decidedly more injurious to the manufacturer, than the 
| tariff of 1824. By that act, the duty is thirty three and a 

third per cent. ad valorem. By other acts, 10 per cen', 
| on cost and charges except insurance, is taken into ac- 

count. The duty on fifty cents woukl be nearly equal 

to nineteen cents. The bill proposes sixteen cents. Ii 

there was no further duty imposed on the raw material, 
| this amount might operate as a protection on some of the 
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most inferior fabrics. To see its practical operation, we 
must consider also the intended duty on wool. I have 
full confidence in the accuracy of the statements I offer. 
Should they prove erroneous, I shall cheerfully make an 


snow eres 

One yard, 3 4 wide, invoiced at thirty seven and a half 

cents, is equal to fifty cents the square yard. This now 

pays a duty of thirteen and three-fourths cents, By the 

proposed bill the duty will be 12 : loss, 13 
Requires 14 tb. wool, at 10 cents per Ib. 

proposed duty, 7 cents, 104 
50 per cent. ad val, (less 15 per cent. pre- 








sent duty, ) 54——15} 
Against the manufacturer, 17 
Duty by the Tariff of 1824, 13 


Wanted on the running yard, to make the 


protection as good as by the Tariff of 1824, 314 


eee 


This is at the rate of 40 cents the square yard. 
Take a cloth, costing 32 cents the square yard, or 24 cents 
running yard. 


Wanted 14 Ibs wool, 12 cents, 
Specific duty poet, 104 
60 per cent, (less 15) 44 


Loses, in duty on wool, 143——gains, by duty, 12 
12 


Worse than if cloth and 
wvol were duty free, 24 
Carpets— a yard wide. 
Carpets now pay duty, 25 cents, 


By hill, 16, loss by dutv, 9 
24 Tbs. 17 


4 
50 per cent. (less 15) 87 


—— 


| 


264 loss by duty on wool, 264 


Loss, by duty on wool, and by bill, at 16 cents 
square yard, 354 
Duty by tariff, 1824, 25 
Loss, by proposed duty on wool, 264 
514 


This amount is required to make the protection equal 
to what itis now. 

The effect is too apparent for any further illustration. 
The manufacturer of the coarse fabric is ruined at a blow. 
he farmer who chooses to grow wool, worth eight or 
twelve cents, instead of that quality that should command 
thirty-five or fifty, might as soon send it to Smyrna or 
Buenos Ayres, as to New York or Boston. I think, how. 
ever, I am authorized to say, that a reduction of the duty 
on carpets was not intended by the Committee on Manu. 
factures. That article escaped observation when the bill 
was framed. ‘To this, I understand, the honorable gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Waiour] assents. Should any 
alteration be made in respect to carpets, a small part only 
of my objections will be removed. In referring to them 
an illustration of the effects to be produced on other 
fabrics was equally clear and strong. The manufacturer 
will be ruined. What next? The foreigner will take 
the same wool we prohibit, and furnish the same fabric 


—EE 
$$ 


which the American must abandon. ‘This for the benfit 
of the farmer! If this is a correct policy, it is a mystery 
which I am unable to comprehend. It has been consider- 
ed a maxim, that domestic competition would reduce any 
fabric which we were prepared to manufacture to the 
lowest price. Itis proved to be true, entirely true, in 
that. now under consideration. Never were the coarser | 
fabrics so cheap: never were the poor—the poor—so | 


ree 
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economically supplied as now. Just as we are about to 
realize what the friends of the American policy have 
foretoki, that American skill, industry, and enterprise, 
could accomplish, to make them subservient to some fan- 
cied benefit, we offer them up asa sacrifice to our ene- 
mies. 

Again, sir, by throwing the manufacture eut of the 
country, the effects of domestic competition is lost. The 
duty imposed is, in reality, a tax on the consumer. The 
price musi, of necessity, advance. What then becomes 
of the poor—the poor—who have recently become the 
objects of sympathetic regard? All this for the benefit 
of the farmer—the farmer—who loses the advantage of 
furnishing the manufacturer with the ordinary supplies 
for subsistence, and the anticipated market for—what he 
does not produce—the raw material for a fabric that will 
be created by foreign labor. In truth, this is beyond my 
comprehension, 

The next provision of the bill, to which I wish to call 
the attention of the committee, is the one dollar minimum. 
It is provided that cloths, whose cost shall exceed fifty 
cents, and shall not exceed one dollar the square yard, 
be charged with a duty of forty cents on such square yard. 
This, in my mind, is the most objectionable feature in the 
whole measure. We must here consider the duty pro- 
posed on the raw material. We must bear in mind that 
the foreign manufacturer obtains what he uses free from 
such charge. The calculations | offer will best eaplain 
themselves : 

A yard of 64, invoice at 6s. 9d. equal to $1 50, at $1, 
square yard, ‘This cloth sells for, and is equal to domes- 
tic at $2 25 and 2 50. 

1 yd. 6-4 pays a duty of 55 cents. 

Proposed duty, 6-4, 60.—Gain to manufacturer, 5. 

This kind of cloth requires wool, in the United States, 
worth 50 cents per Ib. sorted ; in England, 30. 

24 Ibs. for a yd, 50 cents in United States, 

Do. do 30 England, 





$1 123 

674 

In favor of England, 45 

Present duty on 24 lbs. cost 30 cts. abroad, 23 
Proposed duty on 2} Ibs. at same cost of 30 cts. 
abroad, calculating 7 cts. specific and 50 per cent. 

ad valorem, - - : - $1 


Loss on wool by duty proposed, . . 28 
Gain by proposed duty on cloth, . . 5 


2 Loss to American manufacturer on running yd. “23 
1 yard cloth, 75 cents square yard, 5s. Ojd. 

sterling, running yard,—equal to Arherican at § 1 75 6-4 
Additional duty on wool used in the manu- 

facture, 24 Ibs. at 20 cts. per lb. in Europe, 


at 7 cents specific, - - - - 15} 
50 per cent. ad valorem, (less 30 per cent. 
present duty) 10 
25% 


Square yd. duty proposed by bill 60 cents. 
Duty by tariff of 1824, 41; difference, 19 
Worse than tariff of 1824, per yard, 64 
What consequences must inevitably follow? The quahi- 
ty of wool used in cloths, worth, in our market, $2 00, 
$2 25, and $2 50, is such as is now produced in this 
country, nearly sufficient to supply the demand. ‘The 
price given by the manufacturer has been, for a year or 
two past, from 35 to 40 cents in the fleece. ‘This is 
abundantly proved by the witnesses examined before the 
Committee on Manufactures. This quality also comprises 
the great proportion which the American wool grower 
sends to market. It is the production of his flocks, which, 
for years, he has sustained and improved. It is that which 
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the manufacturer is prepared to use to the fullest extent. 
We now propose to aid the farmer twenty-eight cents— 
the manufacturer is allowed five. It must operate as a 
delusion to one, and a sacrifice of the other. Five cents 
on a fabric worth from two dollars to.two and a half! 
Even on a cloth worth only seventy-five cents abroad, the 
proposed duty is less ‘real protection than the fatal tariff 
of 1824. I know it is said, that near the minimum of 50 
cents, the duty will be effectual protection. Let us see 
its real practical operation. The foreign mauwefacturer 
will not be deceived. He will adapt his fabrics to the 
minimum points. The difference between fifty cents 
and one dollar, is, of itself small, almost imperceptible, 
in the great operations of trade. But again : the foreign 
manufacturer will fill the markets at those points, and the 
effect is felt each way. Vast quantities of cloths enter- 
ed at the custom-house, will affect the value of such as 
are above and below. Cloths imported at fifty cents 
the square yard, and goods at one dollar, would effectu- 
ally meet. 

The great objection, therefore, is, that the minimum 
points are so near each other—only fifty cents between. 
The pro d duty at one point, is less than is given by 
the tariff of 1824, and, at the other, only five cents in ad- 
dition. This, with a disproportionate charge on wool, 
must inevitably seal the fate of the domestic manufactu- 
rer, and, with him, the wool-grower. 

But, we are told that the duty is specific. 
considered a great improvement. It is not so. 
better than ad valorem. 
same basis—the pretended valuation abroad. There is 
no more security in applying sixteen or forty cents on 
any assumed amount, than in the computation of thirty or 
fifty per cent. 

The third minimum—Manufactures of wool, the value 
of which shall exceed one dollar, and not exceed two 


This is 
It is no 


Collars and fifty cents the square yard, shall be consider- 
ed as having cost two dollars and fifty cents, and charged 


with a duty of one dollar. The present duty is about 
ninety-five cents; the advance of duty on the minimum 
price, five cents. ‘The protection may be beneficial on 
fabrics valued at $1 25, or $1 30, on one side, and $2 on 
the other. Asl before explained, the market will be 
filled by the foreigner, at the minimum points, and the 
effect will be felt in each direction. 
the fabric thus protected is small, compared with that 
which the American manufacturer now produces from 
American wool. The fabric requires a raw material, 
worth, in our market, from 60 to 80 cents per pound, as 
assorted for use, and the supply is yet deficient. ‘The 
duty on the foreign will be from thirty to forty cents per 
pound, and this will diminish the apparent benefits which 
the domestic manufacturer might seem to derive. 

The other minimums contained in the bill are of se- 
condary importance. I shall not occupy time in the dis- 
cussion of them. 

I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that the best and surest 
way to accomplish the desired object, is a measure fram- 
ed on the plan which 1 recently gave notice I should, at 
a proper time, move as an amendment. [am satisfied 
that the first minimum should be at least fifty cents, as 
proposed in the bill. But the duty proposed is clearly 
toolow. Weshould begin at forty per cent. for the year 
tocome. An addition of five per cent. per annum, until 
the duty reaches fifty per cent. would give a full and ef- 
ficient protection for all the coarser fabrics. A progres- 
sive duty I prefer. There will be no sudden shock to 
trade. The manufacturer looks forward, and prepares to 
furnish a supply. ‘The farmer uses his exertion to fur- 
nish the raw material ; which requires time to produce. 


There is then no sudden change in the employments of 


the people. 
The second minimum I would carry as high as $2 50. 
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The space between that and fifty cents, I admit is wide, 
but it need not excite alarm. At the minimum points, | 
have before stated, the foreign manufacturer would have 
access to our markets. The effect would be sensible 
above and below each. A large intermediate space 
would be secured to the American manufacturer, It js 
a space he is amply competent to 4ill with his own fabric. 
The American wool grower is now prepared to furnish 
the raw material in abundance. The kind of cloths that 
would be furnished, are precisely such as are made of 
the wool this country now produces. Should my play 
be adopted, and take effect on the first of June, a vast 
amount from abroad would reach our market. It is ex. 
pected. The effect would be to keep prices diminished. 
While the stock was exhausting, the American manufac- 
turers would be engaged. Hence a security against 
any exorbitant increase of value ; any oppression of the 
| consumer, 
| I know, sir, that, theoretically, to call a fabric worth 
$2 50, which cost only 51 cents, and to charge a duty up- 
on it as having cost $2 50, appears, at first, unreasonable. 
But when the condition of the country for Feocies the 
raw material is considered—-the capacity of the manufac: 
turer to furnish the fabric ; the necessity for taking a de- 
cided stand to sustain all the great interests concerned, 
_no alarm need be felt. [admit that the nominal amount 
| of duty is great, as we descend from the minimum of 
| $2 50; I will not pretend to disguise it. But, when 
'the practical operations are seen, we need no longer 
be alarmed. 
| Anhonorable member from New York, [Mr. Camsn:- 
LENG, ] soon after I gave notice of my intended motion for 
amendment, presented a formidable statement of calcula- 
tion’ as to the effect. It seems that it never occurred to 
him, that it was necessary to give us calculations about 
the bill reported by the committee. [Mr. Campnetese 
said he should like to explain the reasons why he had 
not.} Sir, the honorable gentleman will soon have time 
todoso. As he is generally on the alert when a tariff is 
concerned, I was a little surprised that the fbill seemed 
to have escaped his calculations. As soon as my prope 
sition was made, we were soon advised that it had attract- 
ed his attention. This afforded me much satisfaction, | 
assure you, sit. It was evidence, to my mind, that it pos- 
sessed some real, substantial, merit ; that it would fully 
answer the object I had in view ; that it would be protec: 
tion to the great interests to which it related. I could not 
have had better evidence. I think more favorably of it 
than ever. Such a plan as I have suggested, has the 
sanction of a numerous delegation from the farmers and 
manufacturers from extensive sections of the country. It 
is sustained by thousands, from different States, whose me- 
morials are on our table. It has been examined for 
months, and is sustained by public opinion. 
The next provision in the bill, to which 1 will call the 
attention of the committee, is for the protection of the 
manufacture of blankets. This received the approbation 
of a decided majority of the Committee on Manufactures. 
It appeared evident, from the testimony of Mr. Marland, 
that the manufacture could be readily introduced. The 
amount imported in 1827, was $705,000. This fabric 
would require above 2,000,000 pounds of woul, of the 
; annual product of at Jeast 700,000 sheep. Even now, 
| Mr. Marland states, that he can afford to manufacture wool 
| into blankets, for six cents per pound. The common 
| tive wool of this country is precisely the quality require? 

By introducing the manufacture of this article, a 
| ket would be afforded for all the surplus common wool in 
| the country. I should be even willing to give a progre> 
| sive duty beyond that which has been proposed by the 
| committee. Iam confident it would be good policy, 
| and promote the farming interest. During the last w# 
/we had no supply. We suffered the humiliation to 0 
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tain from our anamy this necessary article for the comfort 
of our soldi to fulfil our obligations to the In- 


As to the smaller articles of hosiery, &c. the committee 
recommend an advance of duty. I shall not consume 
time by any remarks as to them. 

The committee recommend an additional duty on 
hemp. Ten dollars to take effect on the passage of the 
act, and five dollars per annum, until the whole, includ- 
ing present duty, shall amount to sixty dollars. It was 
considered, by the committee, sound national policy, to 
introduce the culture of an article so essential to the civil 
and military marine of the country, as well as to the agri- 
cultural interests. The average value imported for the 
last seven years, is about &600,000. The capacity of the 
country to produce it is undoubted, The quality is infe- 
rior to none in the world. Water-rotting, instead of dew- 
rotting, is necessary to make it suitable for the most im- 
portant purposes. When the grower will adopt the for- 
mer mode of preparing it, the country will have, within 
itself, an abundant supply. It seems from the testimony, 
that Russia water-rotted hemp is usually worth about 
$225 per ton ; the Kentucky, or American dew-rotted, is 
worth about $117 ; making a difference of $108. At pre- 
sent, Russia hemp is worth $270—American $125 ; a dif- 
ference of $145. This certainly presents a great induce- 
ment to change, in this country, the mode of preparation. 
At present it appears,from the evidence,but little of the first 
quality is produced, and the additional duty was believ- 
ed, by the committee, to be required. I should have 
preferred a smaller advance than the committee recom- 
mended. Fifty dollars, instead of sixty, would have an- 
swered as well, and been less burthensome on the great 
interests of navigation and commerce. ll that is want- 
ed, is to turn the attention of the agriculturist to the 
best preparation of this important article. 

Additional duties are also recommended on flax and sail 
duck, It is to be feared that these are not properly ad- 
Justed. The duty on flax will materially injure the man- 
ufacture, not only of canvass, but of smaller articles, 
which are at present entirely dependent on the foreign 
material. This country at present produces little or none 
prepared in a suitable manner for the uses required. 
When we reach this part of the bill, a proper adjustment 
can be made. I feel confident that the manufacture 
should have a decisive protection, and all necessary in- 
ducement afforded to the farming interest, to furnish a 
supply of the raw material. 

_ A majority of the committee were in favor of an addi- 

tional duty of five cents per gallon on molasses. The 

quantity imported in 1827 was 13,370,000 gallons, which 

18 & Near average for several years past. The value for 

the same year was $2,819,000. The principal, perhaps 

the only reason of the committee for imposing this duty, | 
was that a considerable portion is distilled, and the spirits 
came into competition with such asare produced from the | 
grain of this country ; that, by imposing the duty, molas- 
ses, used for distillation, would be excluded, and a wider | 
market would be opened to the farming interest for its | 
own productions. To any further charge on this article | 
Tam decidedly opposed. I cannot reconcile it to any 

tariff principles I possess : and all must admit that they 

are liberal. It is an article of general use, of the first ne- | 
cessity, for the comfort and convenience of every class of 
people, especially of those in poor or moderate circum- 
stances. This country does not, and cannot, produce a 
supply. It is stated, by the committee, that the trade is 
principally confined to one section of the country. This 
makes the objection to the duty still more palpable. If 
the trade was confined to the whole sea-board, the burden 
would be more equally divided. The trade is most ex- 
tensively carried on in the East, by the State of Maine. 
It employs 100,000 tons of navigation, and a vast number 
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of sailors. The chief articles of exchange are the pro- 
dicts of the forest and fisheries. The great market for 
these is in the West Indies. One-of the most valuable ar- 
ticles received in payment is molasses. Cut up this trade, 
you cripple the operations of all concerned, and drive a 
multitude from their accustomed employments by sea and 
land. For what? fo make the people drink whiskey. 
Suppose you destroy the trade, stop the distillation of 
tum, you cannot extend the market for whiskey in propor- 
tion. Those who are now able to purchase the one, 
would be unable to purchase the other. 

Again: The advantages imagined to flow from this 
provision,to the grain growing States, will not be perceiv- 
ed—while the most disastrous consequences are sure to 
be felt by others. Why sacrifice a portion—a great and 
important portion of the industry of the Nation—to con- 
fer a doubtful benefit on the other? This is not my doc- 
trine. 

By the testimony of Mr. Johnson—by authentic infor- 
mation, besides, in my possession—the duty and incident- 
al chargesare from two to three or four hundred per cent. 
on the cost of the article in the West India market. One 
would suppose that this should satisfy taxation. 

Our annual exports to the West Indies amount to six- 
teen or eighteen millions of dollars. The trade, I consi- 
der, is the only fair and reciprocal trade, of great import- 
ance, we have with the world. In the West Indies we 
sell. There we find a great market for the agricultural 
staples of the United States, which European Nations re- 
fuse. We sell—we can buy. The great agricultural in- 
terests—the grain growing States—are also deeply con- 
cerned in the preservation of one of its most important 
branches. 

The duty will have a double operation. By excluding 
the poorer qualities, (fit only for distillation) you will ad- 
vance the price in the West India market for the better. 
Lots, as they are called, are generally composed of differ- 
ent qualities. They are sold together. The purchaser 
would be compelled to give an advance of price on the 
best alone, so that the seller might, in some degree, be 
indemnified for a loss of the poorest. The consumer of 
molasses would be certainly required to pay six or eight 
cents more per gallon, while the farmer could nut, possi- 
bly, have a correspondent advance on his grain. Consi- 
derins the value of the West India market, for the grain 
growing States—the value of the trade to our shipping 
interests—the unnecessary tax on the consumer—the 
doubtful benefits that will be enjoyed by any—induce me 
to oppose the proposed duty. I shall make no further 
remarks. The subject is in better hands. 

I shall vote for the proposed duty on foreign spirits, 
‘They are not necessaries of life. A substitute can be fur- 
nished in the United States. If the price is increased-and 
the quantity consumed diminished, I have no doubt the 
benefits to the country will surpass any injury that will 
follow. It seems to me, however that a better mode might 
be adopted. The proposed duty is ten cents per gallon. 
it operates alike on the lowest and highest proof. The 
existing law makes a necessary discrimination. To have 
the intended effect, the same principle should now be ob- 
served. 1 think that an addition of twenty five per cent., 
on the present duties, would operate more equally and 
beneficially. The present duty is from 38 cents to 75 
cents per gallon, on the differents kinds of spirits, accord- 


_ ing to the proof they bear. 


By existing law, a drawback of four cents per gallon is 
allowed on the exportation of spirits distilled from molas- 
ses. This is the return of a greater portion of duty paid 
on the importation. The committee propose to abolish it. 
The design of the Committee on Manufactures was to pro- 
mote the distillation of spirits from domestic materials, and 
introduce them into the foreign market, in the place of 
the former. Itreally appears to me that a majority of the 
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committee have mistaken its operation. _ If the distillation 
of spirits from molasses is annihilated, the provision is nu- 
gatory. If the distillation continues, the more we send 
out of the country, the better. In 1826, we exported to 
a value exceeding $70,000 : in 1827, above $90,000. It 
is clear, that, if this had remained in the country, it would 
have displaced nearly an equal quantity of domestic spirits 
and produced also a depression of price. What is export- 
ed becomes an important article of trade, and is sent to va- 
rious parts of the world. But it seems to be supposed, 
that, because we can induce the People of the United 
Statesto drink whiskey, we can make every body else, 
On this [have some doubts. One thing is ceriain; if we do 
not allow the drawback, spirits from molasses will remain 
athome. Whether the People of other countries will fall 
in love with our whiskey, is a matter not so clear. I 
would not exchange the certain market fora doubtful one. 
To my mind, the clause in question will operate decided- 
ly unfavorably to the farmer and merchant. The only 
Tule in political economy that seems to have been univer- 
sally adopted by the most enlightened nations abroad, is 
to sell all they can, and buy as little as possible. This is 
the sum and substance of all political economy out of the 
United States. 

There is one more topic to which I feel bound to allude. 
Whenever any measure is proposed for the protection of 
manufactures abroad, an alarm is sounded that it is a sec- 
tional measure : a Boston, a New England measure. It 
would seem to be the belief of some, that no part of the 
Union, except the North and the East, are, or ever would 
be, engaged in manufactures. It is true that the North 
and East have a deep interest in the question before us. 
Other sections of the country have also. In the North 
and East, capital was early acquired. Population had be- 
come dense. Whatever encouragement had been given 
by Government, there took effect. But to suppose that 
there manufactures will be confined, is a serious error. 
One great cause, that operates in some other countries, is 
a dependence on steam power. Establishments must be 
placed in the vicinity of the fuel they require. Hence 
they may be confined to narrow sections. In this country 
water power is abundant almost every where. It is the 
best and most economical, except in some places, like 
Pittsburg, where other great natural advantages exist. 1 
do not recollect that the witnesses examined knew ofa 
single cotton or woollen mill East of the Alleghanies, 
which was moved by steam. There is scarcely a portion 
of the Middle and Western and. Southern States which 
have not equal or superior advantages to the North and 
East. Manufacturing institutions would have the raw ma- 
terial and subsistence at their doors. The expense inci- 
dent to the transportation of supplies would not be felt. 
A market for their various productions would also be at 
hand. That manufactures will flourish in the North, 4f 
they flourish any where, there can be no doubt. A policy 
that should be fatal there, would spread ruin every where 
else. ‘Then, sir, instead of manufactures contracting into 
narrow limits, such as are well established in the country 
are extending and spreading every day. They will soon 
find their way into every corner of the Union, unless re- 
pelled by prejudice or a want of industry. 

But suppose that New England should be the seat of 
American manufactures ; have other parts of the Union no 
interests in sustaining them? If we cannot sell, we can- 
not buy. The value of the market has been often conclu- 
sively shown. New England takes your flour ; Europe 
does not. New England consumes vast quantities of iron, 
the staple of Pennsylvania ; Russia and Sweden do not. 
New England is now opening a vast market for coal ; you 
cannot send it to Newcastle. New England can buy, be- 
cause her People cun sell, Her prosperity is identified 
with the prosperity of the Nation. 

Sir, I now ask your attention to the general features o 
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the bill, They are not in that proportion which justice de- 
mands, The committee gave to the manufacturer of iron 
all he asked—even.more. Téoethe manufacturer of glass, 
what one of the most intelligent witnesses examined be. 
fore the committee declared, was not required. On the 
manufacture of iron, a generous increase of protection has 
been cheerfully awarded. On steel, an article of general 
use, an addition of fifty per cent. in addition to the pre- 
sentduty. On foreign spirits, already charged with near 
ly prohibitory duties, we have imposed still heavier bur. 
dens. On molasses, an article so interesting to the trade 
and navigation of the country, so valuable for the comfort 
and convenience of millions of People of the United 
States, 100 per cent. on existing duty is added, without 
reluctance or hesitation. We have almost urged ona 
flourishing branch of industry, the cotton trade, a favor to 
which it but faintly consents. 

When, sir, we come to consider that great and general 
interest, the manufacture of woollens, which has long and 
ardently implored the aid of Government, all is doubt and 
difficulty. Why so? What is the cause > Why, gir 
some think we shall tax the poor : some, that we 4.) 4); 
favor the rich ; and, finally, nothing is done which justi, 
and sound policy demand. 

Sir, the bill was not matured with all that care and de. 
liberation which the committee would have desired. |] 
recollect that it was announced that a bill would be pre. 
sented in January. The report of the committee is the 
evidence to which I refer, to sustain my remark. The 
committee say, in relation.to the taking of testimony, as 
required by the House, that ‘this additional labor was in 
no other way exceptionable to the committee, than as 
it rendered somewhat doubtful their ability to give their 
report to the House within the time within which they 
had signified that it would-be received.” The comnit- 
tee also state, in their report, that ‘the examinations of 
witnesses, by the committee, were not closed until Sa- 
turday night last, and Monday of the present week was 
entirely occupied in correcting and arranging the testi- 
mony taken, and had not been corrected ; thus leaving 
but two days to them to digest their bill and prepare 
this hasty report. Under these circumstances, it can- 
not be expected that a minute examination of the vari- 
ous subjects included in the bill prepared by the com- 
mittee, will be gone into; much less that a discussion 
of the great question involved in the system of extend- 
ing protection to the languishing interests of the coun- 
try, by an increase of duties on imports, will be attempt- 
ed. ‘The former would be a task requiring time and 
care, combined with extensive research ; and the latter, 
even if time were allowed to the committee, isa subject 
better suited to a discussion in this House, than in are- 
port of one of its committees.” It seemed to me that 
the committee candidly and frankly admitted, that the bill 
was not digested with all the care and attention whic), 
under other circumstances, they would have bestowed. 
It was this that rendered the decisions of the committee 
less objectionable to my mind. Every question is left 
fairly open. ‘Time has been given to research, and all 
can act with intelligence and discretion. For myself, ! 
am not tenacious of form. Let us have the substance. 
The country demand8 some decided and effectual mes 
sure, If nothing can be done, let the great interests |" 
volved, at once know theirfate. Any longer suspense 's 
as unjust as itis cruel. I cannot yet surrender the hope, 
that we shall finally adupt a measure which will give t* 
pose and prosperity to the Nation. 


Mr. M. then offered an amendment, in the words and 
figures following : 


“In section second, strike out the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs, and in their place |" 
sert ; 
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ist, On all wool unmanufactured, the actual value of which, at the | 

lace whence imported, shall exceed eight cents per pound, twenty 
P ts nd, aatil the thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, after which time, a further duty of two and 
one-half cents per pound per annum, in addition, until the whole 
duty amounts to fifty cents. 

2. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a compo- 
nent part, (except blankets, worsted stuff goods, bombazines, hosiery, 
mits, gloves, caps, and bindings,) the actual value of whieh, at the 

lace wheneé imported, shall not exceed fifty cents the square yard, 
Balt be deemed to have cost fifty cents the square yard, and ¢ 
with a duty of forty per cent. on such valuation, until the thirtieth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, after which 
a daty of five per cent, per annum, in addition, until the whole amount 
of duty shall be fifty per cent. : 

3d. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a compo- 
nent part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of which, at the place 
whenee imported, shall exceed fifty vents the square yard, and shall 
not exceed two dollars and fifty cents the sqaare yard, shall be deemed 
to have cost two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, and char 
with the amount of duty, and in the manner befure in this section 

ided. 
ae manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a com- 
ponent part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of which, at the 
place ‘dene im » shall exceed two dollars and fifty cents the 
square yard, and shal! not exeeed four dollars the square yard, shall 
be deemed to have cost fowr doilars the square yard, and charged with 
the amount of duty in the manner before provided in this section. 

sth. Ali manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a compo- 
nent part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of which, at the place 
whence imported, shall exceed four dollars the square yard, and shall 
not exceed six dollars the square yard, shall be deemed to have cost 
six dollars the square yard, and shall be charged with the amount of 
duty, and in the manner as is before provided in this section. 

6tn. All manufactures of wool, or of which woo! shall be a com- 
ponent part, except as aforesaid, the actual value ef which, at the 
place w imported, shall exceed six dollars the square yard, shall 
be charged with amount of duty, and in the manner before provid- 
ed in this section,” 


Mr, BARNEY made an effort to obtain the floor before 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Mattarr] had submit- 
ted his proposed amendments ; but, not succeeding, he 
now said he hoped that the committee would not thereb 
be precluded from discussing the general merits of the bill. 


in an Amercian ship. The owner, on taking outa regis- 
ter, is obliged-to swear that himself and others, citizens 
of the United States, ure the sole owners; and perjury, 
with all its penalties, and confiscativn also, awaits him, if 
it shall appear that a foreigner is interested to the value of 
acent. And at this navigating and commercial interest, 
the bill under consideration auns a fatal blow, yet, it af- 
fords, in its practical details, no protection to the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing classes. While it proposes to 
increase the duties on the raw materials of wool, hemp, 
and flax, ina ratio almost equivalent to prohibitions, it 
refuses to extend corresponding protection to the manu- 
facture ; thus annihilating the manufactories themselves. 
What avail is it to the grower of these articles, that fo- 
reign competition is excluded, if, at the same time, you 
destroy the home market ? The manufacturer asks for 
bread—we give hima stone. This bill keeps the word 
of promise to the ear, but breaks it to the sense. Sir, 
were ‘I to see the crew of a ship busily employed in 
perforating her bottom with auger holes, and at the same 
time loading her with stone ballast, I should naturally 
come to the conclusion, that they designed to sink her 
as soon as she got into deep water. Such is precisely the 
predicament in which this bill is presented to us. Over- 
loaded, surcharged, it has no one principle uf buoyancy 
imparted to it, and must sink by its own specific gravity. 
To my view it presents no one redeeming feature to 
atone for, and reconcile us to itsdeformity. ‘ Like vice— 
a monster of such hideous mein, that, to be hated, need 
only to be seen.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, I designed, when I rose, to give to 
the committee the result of some calculations connected 
with its details, to make a speech of figures, and will, 


| therefore, abstain from all figures of speech. I freely ad- 
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(The CHAIR having decided that it would not be in mit, sir, that theananufacturer of woollens does require 


order, unless a motion was made to strike out the first protection at our hands—the testimony afforded by the 
section, } minutes of evidence abundantly prove it. My individual 

Mr. BARNEY made that motion, expressing his regret | knowledge of the result of seven years’ devotion to this 
at being compelled to adopt this course, as he was decid- | pysiness,in the State ot Maryland, by an experienced and 
edly in favor of extending protection to some branches of intelligent manufacturer, who gained his science in the 
American industry, woollens particularly; but, while = workshops of Europe, the quality of whose cloths and 
would give them protection, he could not sanction the | cassimeres was so superior, that he has invariably taken 
extent embraced in the amendment offered by the Chair-| the annual premium offered at the exhibitions both in 
man of the Committee on Manufactures, which looked to | Philadelphia and Baltimore ; carrying on the business un- 
an entire prohibition of certain qualities. He listened, | der every advantage ; having rented a large establish- 
yesterday, (he said} with surprise, to some of the state-} ment for 1,400 dollars a year, which-cost its proprietors 
ments made by his friend from Vermont, calculated to} 140,000 dollars, precisely one per cent. on its cost ; yet, 
create an impression that the Atlantic cities, and the | after seven years anxious toil, is obliged to abandon the 
commerical interests were unduly fostered and favored by | pursuit, because found unproductive and unsafe. The 
the Government. He assumed the position, that, out of | chairman of the committee has satisfactorily shown that 
84 millions of foreign merchandise annually imported in-| the bill affords no relief, and I shall not weaken the force 
tothe country, 42 millions were absorbed by the duties | of his reasoning further than to state that the enormous 
and profits to the importer. The amount of revenue de- | increase on coarse wool assails an advantageous com- 
rived from duties on imports is ascertained to be 24 mil-| merce to Smyrna and South America,and is therefore ob- 
hons, leaving an inference that 17 millions was the mer-} noxious to me. On Brussels and other fine qualities of 
cantile profit. The estimate as to the sums may be cor-| carpeting, not one yard of which is manufactured in this 
rect; but, Mr. Chairman, out of these 17 millions is to be country, the bill proposes an increased duty of 100 per 
deducted the freight, the store vent, the clerk hire, and | cent., while on ingrain, of which there are extensive ma- 
expenses of every kind connected with trade. So far! nufuctures, it reduces the present duty from 25 cents to 
from the merchants realising large profits, the experience | 16 cents per yard. 1am opposed to the increase duties 
of every commerical country shows, that they are too of- | gn iron, canvass, hemp, and flax, because it would be 
ten the mere agents, or factors of the planter and farmer | prejudicial to the commercial] and navigating interests of 
in seeking a market fot their products in foreign climes, | the country, and injurious to an important branch of ma- 
frequently without realising a profit equal toa commis-| nufactures. We now hold in active and profitable em- 
sion or guarantee, and, after many years fruitless anxiety ployment 1,423,110 tons of shipping, whose cost, at an 
and toil, the vicissitudes of commerce find them pennyless | average of 40 dollars per ton, amounts to 56,000,000 of 
and bankrupt. | dollars, giving employment to thousands and tens of thou- 
_ The assertion, that the commerce of our country was| sands of our most useful citizens. This surely is a branch 
ina great degree in the hands of foreigners, may be true, | of American manufacture not lightly to be put at hazard. 
sv far as it relates to the traffic in British manufactures. | Wood is the only article used in their construction, ex- 
But, sir, the wisdom of our laws has preserved in its ut-| cept iron, hemp, and canvass, and yet these three items 
most integrity the commerical navigation of these States. | are to be taxe: almost indefinitely, to advance in a ratio 
No foreigner can be interested to the value of one dollar| of progressively increasing duty, until it shall amount 
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to prohibition. By a reference to official documents, 
the cost of the frigate Brandywine is ascertained to be 
261,876 dollars ; but as this embraces stores and all ex- 
penditures for equipment ‘and outfits, we will take the 
Delaware 74, the cost of which is 375,735 dollars. Wood 
is estimated at $4,526, metal 74,230 dollars, canvass, 
cordage, &c. 40,223 dollars, wages 166,755. This last 
item, covering the laborers employed in her construction, 
may fairly be distributed among the respective classes in 
equal proportions; so that we find iron, canvass, and 
hemp, amounting to 115,000 dollars, and wood 94 000 
dollars, being three-fifths of the whole cost. Shall we 
jeopard this great and important interest by an experi- 
ment to ascertain whether we cannot force the success- 
ful cultivation of articles already amply protected by du- 
ties, as well as in the enormous disproportion between the 
price of the foreign and domestic product ? 

Permit me to turn the attention of the committee to 
flax. ‘There is an evident misstatement in the estimates. 
Mr. Travers, in his testimony, states that he pays in New 
York about 12 cents per lb.; being an article of bulk, 
the freight and other charges from the north of Europe, 
must be considerable. Of course, this is.not the cost on 
which the duty is calculated ; yet the committee assume 
it, and estimate the present duty of 15 per cent. on 240 
dollars, to amount to 36 dollars per ton. ‘i'he actual cost 
of flax in’ Russia is 6 cents per lb. ; in Ireland 10. But 
there are forty tons of Russia used to one of Irish. I will, 
however, take the average of 8 cents; this amounts to 
160 dollars per ton, making thefactual duty but 26 dollars 
—which fixes the proposed increase at 70 per cent. for 
the first year, and gradually advancing until it swells to 
133 per cent. on the raw material, while on the manufac- 
tuire it is only proposed to add 29 per cent. A bolt of 
canvass contains 38 running yards, fivessixths wide, equal 
to 31 2-3 square yards ; the proposed duty of 9 cents, 
amounts to 2 dollars 85 cents. The cost in Russia is from 
12 dollars 66 cents to 17 dollars 17 cents—average about 
15 dollars. The existing duty of 15 per cent. is 225 cents 
per bolt, so that the increase would be but 60 cents or 29 
per cent. Another calculation makes the proposed duty 
61 cents on the flax necessary to manufacture a bolt of 
canvass, and 30 cents on the canvass itself: and this is 
the only protection designed to be given, while all other 
manufactures of flax are entirely overlooked. 

Permit me to submit a statement, prepared under oath, 
by Mr. Joshua Gansed, of Pennsylvania. He states:— 
** We toiled with American flax for between three and 
four years, and a most anxious toil it was, and were finally 
forced to give it up entirely, because we never could 
compete with the imported shoe threads and sail twines 
in quality and strength; the American flax being so much 
inferior to foreign flax in quality, strength, cleanness, and 
bleaching. It is mainly grown from improper sged, and 
is sown on land in an unfit state of cultivation for flax, and 
without the requisite attention and care in the growing, 
rotting, and cleaning ; it is almost without exception 
grown to seed, the flax itself being but a very second- 
ary consideration with the American farmer, and always 
deemed much too expensive in labor for him.” «Your 
memorialist, therefore, most respectfully submits to your 
honorable House, that the protection of flaxen’ yarns, 
threads, and twines, against the foreign manufactures, 
must be equal to the protection of the farmers against 
foreign flax-growers; otherwise the foreign flax-growers 
and the foreign flax manufacturers of these articles, will 
have the American market entirely to themselves, and 
not merely for a limited time, but for a period of which 
we cannot perceive the termination; and the foreign 
farmers will also continue to have another and greater 
advantage over the American farmers, than merely grow- 
ing the raw flax, which greater advantage consists in 
supplying the foreign manufacturers with all the rest of 


foreign farm produce, which might be supplied at home, 
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whilst these manufactures are being produced. And 
thus, your memorialist most respectfully repeats to your 
honorable House, that, without equal protection with the 
farmers, in these articles of flaxen manufactures, the 
hopes and expectations of the farmers, arising therefrom, 
will be entirely frustrated and disappointed ; as foreign 
manufactures will continue their ascendancy, whilst no 
purchasers, to any extent, can be found for even improy. 
ed American flax, nor any prospect of its exportation to 
foreign countries.” 

The consumption is ascertained to be one million fof 
pounds, while not more than *50 tons, or about one hun. 
dred thousand pounds, are grown in the United States, 
that too of an inferior quality, and yet this bill looks ina 
few years toa total prohibition. Call you this protection 
to American industry? American hemp sells at from 
100 to $125 per ton. Russia $225 to $260. No increase 
of duty of 10 to $25 can produce the effect of stimulating 
the grower to improve the quality, if the actual difference 
in price of $125 perton will not accomplish it. Sir, it 
is clearly established by the report of the Navy Commis. 
sioners, who devoted great attention to the subject, that 
the fibre of American hemp is stronger than the foreign ; 
it does not undergo the same deteriorating sweat to which 
the latter is exposed, in the hole of a ship, on its pas. 
sage across the Atlantic, and is, therefore, capable of 
being made more valuable. Why is it notso? The ne. 
cessary care in the process of preparing it is not attend. 
ed to. Dew-rotting being less laborious than water-ro'- 
ting—and, if the premium of $125 difference in price is 
not sufficient, the additional duty of $25 will not accon- 
plish the object, but merely operate as a tax to tha 
amount on the consumer.t ‘Ihe argument of the gentle- 
man from Vermont was by no means conclusive, to my 
mind, that the consumer does not pay the tax. How 
shall we account for the fact, that the extensive carrying 
trade to England is monopolised by American shipping’ 
Although it is opened on terms of perfect reciprocity, 
by equalizing duties, yet St. Georg2’s Cross never waves 
in our harbours, while the docks of London and Liver- 
pool are crowded with the stars and stripes of these Uni- 
ted States. The answer is to be found in the fact, that 
the heavy duties on iron, hemp, and canvass, so consider- 
ably augment the cost of British shipping, that they can- 
not compete with the American. 

Although we hear no complaint from the manufacturers 
of iron, it is proposed to increase the duty on italso. Let 
it not be forgotten, that the attention of many sections of 
our country is directed to faciliating intercourse, by means 
of rail roads ; and a single fact connected with this sub- 
ject is worth a volume of inferences. A company wis 
recently established in France to make a rail-road from 
Havre de Grace, its commercial emporium, for cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and other bulky articles, to Paris, in the 
vicinity of which are many large manufactories. Tlie 
experiment was In a successful train, when the duties of 
iron presented insuperable objections, and, the Govert- 
ment refusing to diminish them, the project was abandon- 
ed. May we not apprehend similar results, and thus# 
check be given to what now promises to unfold a new ¢ 
in the prosperity of our country, by enabling us to advance 
in a single year, the strides of centuries ? 

The increase on spirits next claims ourattention. The 
average cost of French brandy is 54 cents : duty 42 cen's; 
or about 80 per cent : proposed increase of 10 cents pt 
gallon, brings it up to near 100 per cent: selling price 


* In an extensive tour from New Orleans to Maine, the travel! 
will find a large field of flax as rare as a corn field in England, wher 
a whole ear is exhibited in their museums asa curiosity. : 

+ Our trade tothe North of Europe employs 100 ships of the — 
class, Their return cargoes consist privnipaliy of iren, hemp, 
and canvass, If the proposed duties are levied, this trade must ea 
toany profitable extept.—Noter by Mr. B, 
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about $1 25, or six times as much as whiskey ; and yet 
it is asserted that, in proportion as you exclude brandy, 
the consumption of whiskey will increase. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that the consumer of brandy, who now 
ays 95 cents difference in price, will abandon the use of 
it because he has to pay 105 cents! No, sir: it will only 
operate as another burthen on the commerce of the coun 
try, which, with France, is important and valuable: in it 
we employ a large amount of tonnage : she is one of our 
best customers: we exchange our produce for her 
brandies ; and it is immaterial, in this point of view, 
whether the spirits we drink be the product of in 
manufactured at home or whether the cotton of the 
South be, by the process of exchange, converted into 
brandy. Since the year 1822, our exports have gradu- 
ally increased from twenty-two millions Ibs. of cotton to 
sixty-nine millions, valued at eight millions of dollars, or 
one-third of all the cotton exported to all the world ; to- 
bacco has increased, in the same period, from $552,000 
to $1,000,000 ; rice, from $120,000 to $152,000 ; ashes 
from $187,000 to $483,749—the freight of which is entire- 
ly ours: for the fleurs ce lis of France cannot compete 
with the American ensign. And, although it has been 
made a subject of grave complaint by the French ship 
owner, that the arrangement equalizing the tonnage 
duties operates injuriously, the Government have replied, 
that the intercourse was mutually desirable and advan- 
tageous : they would not, therefore, hazard a misunder- 
standing by any changes, But, Mr. Chairman, if we com- 
mence this crusade of experiment, may she not be provok- 
ed to retaliate ? 
It is important, in referring to the articles of rum and 
molasses, to look to the ** unde derivatur ;” or, in the 
seaman’s phrase, “from whence came ye?” They are 
received in exchange for our products, from the islands in 
the West Indies, with which we carry on an invaluable 
trade. Rum costs, abroad, forty-one cents per gallon : 
duty, forty-four cents—more than one hundred per cent. ; 
and itis proposed to augment it to fifty-four cents, or 
about one hundred and thirty-three per cent. It sells 
at from eighty-five to one hundred and ten cents per gal- 
lonfive times the price of whiskey ; and if the taste of 
the rum-drinker is so depraved that he prefers to pay, for 
one gallon of rum, the price of a whole demijohn of 
whiskey, he will continue to do so, although it be enhanc 
ed upon him ten cents additional. But, admit the posi- 
tion assumed by the report, that, in proportion as you ex- 
clude foreign spirits, whiskey will supply the demand, 
what is the result? We annually import 3,212,585 gal- 
lons of spirits, paying an average duty of 43 1-6 cents per 
gallon, and producing a revenue of one million four hun- 
dred thousand six hundred and eighty seven dollars six 
cents. Now, suppose we drink, in place of so much spi- 
nts, 3,212,585 gallons of whiskey, which produces to the 
grain grower and distiller, at twenty cents, $642,517, the 
actual loss to the revenue, and to the wealth of the coun- 
try, is $758,170. Molasses is a cheap sweetener of Jife to 
the middling classes, and shall an American Congress as- 
sent, by their deliberate act, to invade any of their com- 
forts? Is it not the boast of our country that the good 
the gods provide us is distributed more uniformly, more 
equally, and more justly, than to the inhabitants of any 
other nation on the globe ? Molasses is not only used at 
their meals as a substitute for dearer articles, but is indis- ) 
pensable in curing their meat, pickling their fish, &c. Resolved, That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
Fourteen millions gallons were imported last year ; three | quire into the expediency of adopting some rule, by 
millions of which, it is alleged, were manufactured into | which the public business now on the orders of the day, 
spirits ; and this operates against the consumption of so | can be more effectually disposed of and acted on. 
much whiskey : granted—it is a manufacture in itself.| In supporting this resolution, Mr. HAILE observed, 
The testimony of the Honorable Jeromus Johnson, (if it | that he had been induced to offer this resolution by an im- 
be rot out of order to allude to a member of this House | posing sense of the duty he owed to his constituents. 
y name) proves that it costs in the West Indies an ave- | Although the House had now been three months in ses- 
rage of nine cents a gallon. [It sells in our market at 25 | sion, not a single measure in which his State was inter- 





cents. The difference is a clear gain to the American 
People ; the cask which contains it is made of American 
wood, manufactured by American coopers, transported in 
shooks in American vessels, navigated by American sea- 
men, fed by American farmers ; so that the difference 
between nine and twenty-six cents is a clear profit to 

American industry ; here is near the cost of a gallon of 
whiskey. Again, the same testimony proves that the 
price of labor expended in converting: molasses into spi- 
rits, is about 12 cents per gallon. Thus 29 cents per gal- 
lon is realized by an operation which is considered so inju- 
rious to the interests of the grain grower, that it is propos- 
ed to tax the whole nation /700,000 a year—the increas- 
ed duty on 14,000,000 gallons at five cents—to prevent 
the use of three millions of gallons, which did not cost but 
$270,000 in the West Indies, and is paid for in our own 
produce, as shall now appear. 

_ To the Island of Cuba we exported last year 21,000 
tierces rice, being one-fifth of ghe whole export trade in 
that article, and producing to the planter $400,000 ; fish, 
$268,000 ; lumber, #332,000; pork, hams, and hogs, 
live hogs, (for I have seen deck loads of them) $700,000; 
flour, $616,000 ; hats, #104,000 ; candles and soap, $205, 
000 ; (soap and candles almost pay for the molasses con- 
verted into spirits) ; leather boots and shoes, $185,000— 
total $3,500,000 ; and of the 14,000,000 galions of molas- 
ses, one half is imported from Cuba, the balance trom the 
Dutch and French Islands, with whom we enjoy an equal- 
ly profitable trade. 

Shall we not pause ? We are well. Why seek to be 
better? Why make experiments, doubtful, uncertain, 
undefined and probably ruinous in their results? We 
have found the commerce of the country productive and 
fruitful, yielding an actual income of twenty-four millions 
of dollars, not only sustaining the whole expenditures of 
Government, but, after extinguishing the debts of two 
wars, providing ample funds for internal improvements, 
destined to accelerate the speed of the Republic in her 
march to the high destinies which await her. 

Commerce is the twin sister of agriculture, the hand- 
maid of manufactures. Not a vessel floats the ocean, but 
is freighted with the produce of a fertile soil, the labors 
and the industry of the loom, and of the shuttle: in peace, 
the nursery of your gallant seamen—the exhaustless 
source of your revenues: without which, in war, the 
glory of the nation would be shorn of its beams, and the 
National Exchequer prove barren, unproductive, incapa- 
ble of replenishment. 

Mr. STEVENSON, from the Committee on Manufac. 
tures, said, that the statement given by Mr. Mantary, as 
to the difference in sentiment between him and the com- 
mittee, had been given with pertect fairness ; that he had 
wished to explain and vindicate the course of the commit- 
tee, but should not now have risen for that purpose, but 
for some of the remarks which had fallen from the gentle- 
man from Maryland. He now considered himself called 
upon to defend the committee, but as the hour was late, 
(it was near five o’clock,) he should move that the com- 
mittee rise. 

The motion prevailed. 
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Mr. HAILE moved the following resolution, viz : 
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ested, had yet been reached ; and that the causes of this 
delay might be more fully understood, he would state 
some facts, in relation to the manner in which business 
was transacted in the House. He had long been of opin- 
ion that members ought to be restricted as to the intro- 
duction of so many resolutions for inquiry. He had been 
told it as a fact, that, at the last session of Congress, a sin- 
gle gentleman of the New York delegation, had introduc- 
edinto the House no less than one hundred and twenty- 
five resolutions of inquiry. Another gentleman had in- 
troduced thirty-six, and the Speaker had officially stated 
to the House, that more than two thousand subjects had, 
at that session, been examined, and reported on by Com- 
mittees of the House. These resolutions of inquiry 
were perfectly needless. They led to no good effect 
whatever. Two thirds of them were perfectly under- 
stood as being intended for home consumption. The 
only good that he ever knew to grow out of them was, 
that the report of 2 committee was printed, at the pub- 
lic expense, and sent home, by the mover of the resolu- 
tion, to excite the hopes of some neighborhood, or ad- 
vance some personal or electioneering interest. 

Mr. CONDICT now moved the question of considera- 
tion, but the SPEAKER decided that that motion having 
beer. so long delayed, was now out of order. 

Mr. HAILE then resu:ned, and inquired of the Speak- 
er how many resolutions of inquiry had been offered dur- 
ing the present session ? 

The SPEAKER replied, between six and seven hun- 
dred. 

Mr. HAILE replied, if that was the case, every member 
must be aware that sufficient business was cut out tor the 
committees to consume the remainder of the session. 
Besides these six or seven hundred resolutions, there re- 
mained from three to four hundred bills to be acted up- 
on, and he could not see how it was possible that all the 
business could be brought to a conclusion before the ses- 
sion was closed. Such a state cf things ledtoa great 
evil. Toward the close of the session, business was crowd- 
econ the House, and they voted away every year millions 
of the public money in ten minutes or half anhour. They 
then broke up ih Confusion, and two-thirds of the mem- 
bers did not know, when they returned to their homes, 
what had, and what had not, been done. If this con- 
tinued, the result would be, that the House would be- 
brought into contempt. It was already a subject of ge- 
neral complaint, by the People of the United States, that 
their Representatives consumed two thirds of their time 
in useless debate. Hours and days were spent on sub- 
jects of inquiry, out of which no good could possibly 
grow. The most finished oration of Demosthenes or 
Cicero could be read, he believed, in forty minutes; but 
modern orators required two or three days to discuss a 
subject, during which they were talking, for the most 
part, to empty seats. 

He had no wist: to cast any reproach upon the House, or 
use language which might wound the feelings of any one 
of those who heard him ; but he felt it his duty to step 
forward, on this occasion, and to declare the convic- 
tions of his own mind, though, by so doing, he might 
expose himself to ridicule, and might be obliged to 
encounter the formidable attacks of the press. He 
felt it to be his duty to endeayor to repress this prac- 
tice of debate on useless matters, and to urge gentle- 
men to confine their resolutions and their speeches to 
subjects that might result in some public benefit. He 
believed that the decline of the Roman Empire had been 
justly ascribed to the contempt in which the Senate fell in 
consequence of their own course of conduct. This was 
one principal cause, and another was, that the adminis- 
tration of justice had become odious, from the tediousness 
of the orators: He believed it was a standing rule in the 
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tract their orations as long as they pleased, and might 
thereby adjourn the court as oftenasthey pleased. Much 
the same practice seemed to prevail here. One day was 
not enough for gentlemen to discuss a subject, but they 
must take two or three days. Unless this House was a 
very ignorant body, it was to be presumed that they at 
least knew something ; yet they are often talked to as if 
they knew nothing. No doubt he should be told that the 
members of the House had a constitutional right to speak, 
and that the House had no authority to restrain debate. 
This was no doubt true ; but, in reply to it, he would ask 
leave to relate an anecdote. There wasa man once present 
atatown meeting, who, by his frequentand long speeches 
greatly annoyed those who were in attendance. He at 
length perceived that this was the case, and, in vindica. 
tion of his conduct, appealed to his constitutional right to 
speak. A gentleman who stood near him, replied, that 
no doubt he had a constitutional right to speak, but others 
had an equally constitutional right not to listen. What 
was the practice in the British Parliament ? The men. 
bers of that body, also, hada constitutional right to 
speak—but when a member became tedious, the House 
found out a method of putting him down, and he believed 
that practice (of coughing and scraping the feet) would 
one day or other be resorted to here also. 

At this point of Mr. Harzs’s speech his remarks be. 
came suddenly inaudible to the Reporter, froma genenl 
coughing and confusion in the House. Whereupon, 

Mr. HAILE moved that the resolution he had offered, 
be laid upon the table. 

The question being put, the motion was negatived. 

Mr. HAILE modified his resolution so as to instruct 
the committee en the rules to make the inquiry. 

And the question being put on the resolution as thus 
modified, it was negatived without a division. 


TARIFF BILL 


The House then, on motion of Mr. Matuary, went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
Mr. P. P. Bannour in the Chair, and resumed the con- 
sideration of the Tariff Bill. 

Mr. J. S. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, said, that 
he rose with great reluctance to enter upon the debate. 
He had not intended thus early to be engaged init. He 
was fully sensible of the difficulty of making any change 
in the established arrangement of the importation laws, a 
even a beneficial act must inevitably create a pressure 
somewhere. Material alterations never have—never will 
be made in the Tariff, without being painfully felt in 
some quarter ; and all that justice and wisdom can do, is 
to make the nearest approach to doing the greatest get 
eral good, with the least individualinjury. The bill, de- 
vised by the Committee on Manufactures had been some 
time before the House, accompanied with a brief report 
in explanation of the views of the Committee ; with 
these, was also submitted the testimony taken by the 
Committee ; and this, though limited, and in some parts 
imperfect, will, nevertheless, furnish some data upon 
which calculations may be founded. 

The bill thus submitted, and thus accompanied, was, 
no doubt, like all those which had preceded it, imperfect 
in itself, and no less imperfectly understood. Wishing 
for himself to be governed by facts, and to be influenced 
by reason, Mr. S. said, he had intended to listen most 
carefully to the arguments of the members of the grand 
Committee of the Nation, whose more comprehensive 
numbers, it might be fairly expected, would unfold 3 
higher degree of intelligence than that of any subordr 
nate Committee of this House. He was, therefore, des- 
rous tu elicit the views, opinions, and intelligence, of th 
body, (aided as it must be by the advice, reflections, 2" 
practical knowledge, of citizens on whom the proviso 
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nications upon the subject to their Representatives here,) 
with a full disposition, on his part, to give due weight to 
facts and argament; but, at the same time, to sustain 
justice and repel error. These feelings were, he believ- 
ed, the feelings also of a majority of the Committee who 
framed the bill now under consideration. 

The course pursued by the honorable Chairman, who, 
although he had not treated the bill illiberally, (proved 
himself but its limited friend, being such with provisos 
and exceptions, ) had given only a cold commendation to 
some of its provisions and proposed totally to alter others ; 
and the proposition now pending, of the gentleman from 
Maryland, (Mr. Barner} to trike out the first section, 
and consequently to destroy the bill, together with his ar- 
gumentative assault, had created a necessity for some 
member of the majority who reported the bill, to come 
forth thus early in its defence ; aud the lot had, somewhat 
suddenly and inconveniently, fallen upon himself, (Mr. S.] 
to rise in explanation of the views of the Committee on 
Manufactures. Thus prematurely and unexpectedly forc- 





| 
| 


always in view that there are consumers as well as manu- 
facturers, buyers 4s well as sellers; and that they were to 
frame a bill in such a spirit as might afford some reasona- 
ble hope of its adoption by the National.Legislature. 
The subject of the manufacture of wooHens was the 
most complex and difficult to be understood. A bill of 
last year had been matter of special controversy. The 
manufactories of woollens were principally located in the 
Eastern States, and a powerful interest urged an increase 
of duties on the importation of woollea goods. The 
identification of this one interest with the politics of the 
day, en the one hand, to the exclusion of all others—the 
contention of the Middle States, on the other hand, to be 
admitted to the benefit of equal protection on some of 
their principal productions, such as iron, hemp, wool, 


| spirits, &c. rendered the situation of the committee by 


the opponents of the bill with arranged calculations, facts, | 
and arguments, than he would have been some days | 


hence; neither could he, at this time, make the admis- 
sions to which a frank and enlightened discussion might 
have promptly led, and which, influenced by subsequent 
debate, he might yet make. 

It is not, Mr. Chairman, the happy lot of many persons 
to be endowed with a stock of intelligence so greatly su- 


no means enviable, especially when a considerable inte- 
rest throughout the Union was averse to any present 
change. The committee, therefore determined to strive 


| to obtain the best possible information on the complicated 
ed into the debate, he, Mr. S., was less prepared to meet | 


question relative to the woollen manufactures ; to give to 
this information, when acquired all the benefit of an au- 
thenticated form; to place the facts before the House 
and the nation, on which the committee should have act. 


| ed ; and if, by doing justice to each interest, they never- 
| theless failed to separate the unhappy connexion of the 


question with whom Presidential power should be en- 


| trusted, from that of legislation as to what articles should 


perior as to enable them to add materially to the general | 
information of the body now addressed ; and he, Mr. S. | fect justice to all, and had nof withheld it in their recom- 


had never arrogated to himself any distinction. 
thought, however, that the person endeavoring to inform 
others, should be careful that he was himself correctly in- 
formed ; and therefore, in venturing opinions, he, Mr. S., 


| had always felt it to be due, as well to those assembled 


here, as to the nation, to look well to the facts, so that he 
might avoid the diffusion of error. 


sible of the complex nature of the subject now under de- 
bate, and was fully aware, that, though in possession of 
facts which, if duly impressed, would carry conviction to 
every candid mind ; yet, that he would, in all probability, 
fail to state them in the manner best calculated to make 
such impression. He would, however, attempt to give, 


> in plain terms, some statements tor the information of | 
those he now addressed, and to explain the views of the 
majority of the Committee on Manufactures, who report- | 


ed the present bill : and trusted that any error, either of 


| judgment or of fact, would be viewed with that candor 


which each member may in turn require. 

At an early period after the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, its members found, from conver- 
Satlons among themselves, that it would be proper to pro- 
pose to the House some changes in the present tariff, and 
they agreed that, in such proposition, certain articles of 
great leading importance should be embraced. Most of 


these were simple in their nature, and the extent of pro- | 


tection necessary could be seen with tolerable clearness, 
and be readily estimated. 
members of the committee had with these subjects, was 
such as to enable them to decide with promptness, and to 
hare reported early, Other articles, however, with the 
nature of which the committee were but little acquaint- 
ed which had been the cause of strong legislative contro- 


The acquaintance which the | 


| award. 


He had | mendation. 


be admitted into the present tariff, still the facts on re- 
cord would prove that the committee had intended per- 


They wished to leave as little as possible to 
vague assertion and political misrepresentation, and to fix 
points of truth round which integrity and justice might 
rally, and which they might fairly unite to cdlefend. 

It was the misfortune of the Committee on Manufac- 


| tures, for the present year, to find for the first time the 


) | duties assigued it inseparably and unhappily combined 
In making his present remarks, Mr. S. said he was sen- | 


with the politics ef the day. ‘The members of that com- 


| mittee painfully felt that, from the spirit of the times, 
| their every act would be misrepresented, and their indi- 


| were compelled to act where placed. 


Versy, and are even now connected with the political ex- | 


citement of the times, came also under consideration. 
With the claims of these articles to protection the Com- 


termined to recommend such a coarse as should give 
them unquestionable relief ; but at the same time, to be 
influenced in this recommendation by the same temperate 
rules which they meant to apply to other articles; having 


| ™ittee were favorably impressed, and they promptly de- | 


| vidual motives be assailed. Self-security and self-respect 


would have induced each willingly to have declined a si- 
tuation, in which their acts, be they what they might, 
were sure to be condemned. It was not optional with 
them, under the rules of the House, to decline. They 
They have not 
shunned responsibility ; but they have, with due refer- 
ence to their own reputation, so acted, as that, however 
their judgment may be questioned, an explanation of their 
views will acquit them of intentional error. 

Wishing for no hood-winked legislation, and that as 
little as possible might rest upon their own opinions on a 
subject of the most excitement, and the least understood, 
the committee proposed the resolution to the House, 
vesting them with power to send for witnesses. These 
they examined fully, and on oath, on the subject of the 
woollen manufactures- _ Their testimony has been re- 
ported. The facts are with you; and if the committee 
have erred in judgment, let the high Court here assem- 
bled do that justice the committee may have failed to 
The information submitted im the report may be 
imperfect, but itis better than to have acted as hereto- 
fore, without testimony atall. It is at least better than 
none. 

I shall now, said Mr. S. enter wpon the construction of 
some parts of the bill before you—give a statement of 
facts, relating to,some of the articles on which an increase 
of duty is propused, and, as briefly as poss:ble, give the 
views of the committee in recommending them to protec- 
tion. 

The first in order relates to the time at which it is pro- 
posed the provisions of the bill shall go into effect. ‘The 
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committee have fixed on the 30th June next, not merely | England ; it costs, with charges of shipment, about $44 
because it has been frequently adopted, but because it | per ton; freight, from 24 to $3 per ton; duty, $30 per 
is believed that, if any bill be passed this session, the time | ton, and sels at about $82 : it is of very inferior quality, 
elapsing between its passage and that day, will not be| Pig iron, of the quality imported, which is the best, 
sufficient for notice of the fact to be transmitted to Eu- | costs abroad about $28 per ton ; freight, $3 per ton ; duty, 
rope, and for extensive importations to be made, ruinous | $10 per ton, and sells at $50 per ton. The greater part 
to the present manufacturing interests, in consequence | comes from Scotland, and is of very good quality. 
of such extraordinary supply, in anticipation of the opera-| I have stated the quantity of rolled and hammered iron 
tions of the bill. Itis believed, also, that it will tend to | and pigs imported, to be equal to 30,000 tons. Let us 
check commercial hazard, so often injurious, when influ- | now see the quantity produced in the United States, 
enced by a gambling spirit. Pennsylvania, the centre of the Union, and its bond, 
The committee were convinced that the most destruc- | stands foremost in the production of this invaluable me. 
tive principle of the ‘Tariff of May 23d, 1824, was, thatit | tal. A very accurate estimate gives 22,600 tons of bar 
imposed only part of the duty on woollens, on the 30th | and rolled iron, and 14,000 tons of castings, as her annual 
June, 1824, and held out an extraordinary premium to product, equal to 48,000 tons of pig metal. New York 
importation from that time to the 30th June, 1825, when | produces, if all in pig metal, equal to 13,500 tons ; Vir. 
an additional duty of three and a third per cent. was to | ginia 10,500 tons ; Ohio, 5,000 tons ; Kentucky, 4,500 
take effect. The consequence was, that instead of the | tons; Tennessee, 5,000 tons; New Jersey, 4,000 tons ; 
usual average supply of eight and a half millions, there | Maryland, 3,000; North Carolina, 1,800. The six New 
were upwards of twelve millions of woollens imported in | England States, 1,200 tons, and the rest of the States, 
1825, and this produced, mainly, the great depression of | 4,500. 
1826, and the destruction of some factories, and great There is, in fact, about 303,000 tons of ore converted 
losses to others, but from which they are now recovering, | into iron inthe United States; its product is equal to 
as the importations are again reduced to about eight mil- | 101,000 tons of pig metal, or 67,000 tons of hammered bar 
lions, exclusive of carpetings. If legislation were as in-| iron. The consumption of iron, in castings and bars in 
telligent as commerce is vigilant, much national evil might | the United States, is, therefore, equal to what woul 
be avoided. The committee, therefore, with regard to | make 97,000 tons of hammered bar iron. For all legisla. 
articles produced abroad in superabundance, and indepen- | tive purposes it may be set down, that about three-tentis 
dent of the season, endeavored to avoid the material error | of what is used is imported. It may be proper to show 
of progressive duties. It was necessary, however, to fix | the’relative importations into the several parts ot the 
the day so distant asto allow the Treasury Department | Union, and for this purpose I will select the principal 
to give the proper instructions to the most remote custom- | ports on the seaboard. 
houses—New Orleans, for instance—in due time. | Inthe year ending the 30th September, 1827, there 
The first article in the bill, is what is usually termed | were imported into Boston, of rolled and hammered bar 
hammered bar iron. The present duty on the ton of | iron, 7,480 tons ; New York, 14,627 tons; Philadelphia, 
2240 Ibs. is eighteen dollars. The committee propose | 1,030 tons ; Baltimore, 452 tons ; Charleston, 423 tons ; 
to raise this to twenty-two dollars and forty cents. ‘The | Savannah, 26 tons; and New Orleans, 441 tons; 4,465 
rolled iron now pays thirty dollars the ton; the committee | tons are imported into the smaller seaports of the New 
propose thirty-seven dollars, as the quantity of this article | England States, and 691 tons into those of the rest of the 
imported in 1827, greatly exceeded that in 1826. Pig | Union ; making the total importations equal to 29,635 
iron now pays ten dollars the ton ; the committee propose | tons. 
twelve and a half dollars. It may be satisfactory toshow | It appears, then, that the principal importations of iron 
the probable quantity of iron used in the United States ; | are into the Eastern cities, and into New York, that 
how much of this is imported, and how much is produced | mighty and absorbing commercial city, the London of the 
at home. United States, destined to command the commerce of 
For the year ending 30th September, 1827, the quan- | this Union, and now rapidly divesting Boston and Phil 
tity of hammered bar iron imported, over and above | delphia of their commercial character, and forcing them 
ihat re-exported, was 21,730 tons and 7ewt. ; the cost | to become manufacturing cities. 
abroad $1,199,525. Of rolled bar iron 7,905 tuns and, On the subject of iron, Pennsylvania has heavy claims 
3 cwt.; cost abroad $333,780 ; total, 29,6354 tons ; cost, | in any arrangement ofa tariff, her product being neal) 
$1,553,305. The quantity of pig iron imported, was | equal to that of all the other States, and more than the 
1,756 tons, equal to 1,171 tons, hammered bar iron; cost, wholeimportation. Should the small additional duty pre- 
$46,881. And here let me state, that it is a fair average | vail, it cannot, on the principles which gentlemen ai- 
computation to say, that 44 tons of iron ore, as wrought vance, increase the price. It will only stimulate the 
in the United States, will make one ton and a half of pig | works to greater activity, by a more ready sale for their 
metal,and that this will make one ton of hammered bariron. | product. 
For all statistical or legislative purposes, it is sufficiently Sir, I wish for no blind legislation.. Let facts appear, 
correct to say, that the importation for the last few years | and let us see the tendency of ouracts. The large qua" 
has been equal to $0,000 tons of hammered and rolled | tities of bar iron now imported into New England, is there 
bar iron. The average cost abroad, of the whole quan- | partly rolled into sheet iron and hoop iron, and _ partly 
tity of hammered bar iron imported last year, was $55 20 | cut, slit, and converted into nails, spikes, &c. and distr: 
per ton ; of rolled bar and bolt, 42 22. Eight-tenths | buted through the other States. I grant that, if the im- 
of the hammered bar and bolt iron comes from Sweden | portation were entirely checked, it would depress some 
and Norway, nearly all the balance from Russia. The | of the establishments engaged in these operations. The) 
rolled bar and bolt iron comes almost exclusively from | could not afford to buy from the iron districts, and pa) 
England. The Russia old sable is a very superior iron, and | the transportation Eastward, and distribute it afterwards, 
costs abroad about $62 perton. New sable costs about | rolled, cut, and slit, &c. The effect would be, that - 
$57, charges included ; the freight to the U. States about | these establishments would be transferred to the iron dis 
$10 per ton ; the duty $18 per ton, and sells at from 95 to | tricts, ur to the nearest seaports to which the iron of the 
$100, per ton. Swedish iron costs in Gottenburg, charges | interior would be sent. But isthis a sufficient reaso” 
of shipment included, about $57 per ton, freight to the | against Pennsylvania having a protection to her iron, pr 
U. States #7 per ton, duty $18 per ton, and selis at from | portionate to the protection she grants to the product 0 
94 to $98 per ton. Nearly all the rolled iron comes from | industry of other sections of the Union ? The recommet 
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dation of additional protection to iron, by the Legislature 
of the patriotic State of Pennsylvania was referred by the 
House to the Committee on Manufactures, and from con- 
yiction of its propriety, the committee inserted it in con- 
junction with woollehs and other matters, important to 
other States ; and are they to be accused of having done 
this for the purpose of weighing down the bill ? Sir, the 
accusation is unmerited. 

Onthe very day that bill was framed by the commit- 
tee, the Legislature of the great State of New York, equal 
in population to all New England, by an almost unanimous 
vote, passed resolutions recommending iron to the pro- 
tection of Congress. Were they also actuated by a dis- 
position to weigh down the bill? The committee felt 
the importance of encouraging a home supply of one of 
the mest valuable articles of civilized life. It is now in 
the power of the nation to give activity to present es- 
tablishments, and to encourage new ones by reasonable 
additional duties, and thereby render the nation indepen- 
dent of the world for an article indispensably necessary 


The next section of the bill refers to wool and woollens. 
This is a most complicated subject, and I feel all the dif- 
ficulty of so imparting the facts and calculations which 
governed the committee, as to be well understood in a 
speech ; yet it would be impossible for the committee to 
do themselves justice before the House and the country, 
without placing before them some of the data which form 
the basis of the bill. 1 shall attempt the task. 

The custom-houses of the United States make no re- 
gular return of the number of pounds of wool imported. 
The laws impose 15 per cent. duty on wool invoiced as 
costing abroad not over ten cents per pound, and 30 per 
cent. on such as is invoiced as costing over ten cents 
per pound. The custom houses give the value of each 
class. 

The foreign cost of the wool imported, deducting what 
was re-exported, in the year ending 30th September, 
1827, costing not over ten cents, was $174,788 

Dutiable charges, equal to 74 per cent. 13,109 


















































poth in peace and in war. The present is the time pe- 187,897 
culiarly propitious for this purpose, when capital is seek- | Add to this 10 per cent. as the laws direct on 
ing every where for profitable investment. We now pro-| ad valorem imports, 18,790 
duce two-thirds of the iron required by our wants, and we soeeetetD 
possess mountains of ore. New York and Virginia must, | And the actual amount, on which a cuty of 15 
in a short time, produce abundance of iron. The ore of| per cent. was assessed, was 206,687 


these States is excellent. New England, under the addi- 
tional duty, will be able to put their now abandoned works 
into operation. 

The committee view iron as an article of the first ne- 
cessity, from its general use; and wish to encourage its 
home manufacture ; but, knowing that there are buyers 
in the nation, as well as manufacturers of the article, they 
have proposed a moderate increase of duty. It was gra- 
tifying to the committee to find that even those interest- 
ed inits manufacture were moderate in their recommen- 
dations. 

Iron-wire is next upon the bill. There were 846,910 
lbs. imported in 1827, costing $79,257. ‘The committee 
thought it especially important to our woollen and cotton 
manufactories, which require a large supply of wire for 
carding machines, as well as to some minor interests, tu 
encourage the present establishments of the manufacture 
of this article, to extend their business, and thereby se- 
cure a fullhome supply, subject to no vicissitude by an 
interrupted trade. The importation is equal to 500 tons 
of — The increase of duty proposed is one cent per 
pound. 

The 5th and 6th paragraphs relate to some of the coar- 
ser and heavier articles made of iron, such as axes, spades, 
&c. No particular remarks on these paragraphs are ne- 
cessary. ‘There is skill and msterial enough in the coun- 
try to ensure full supplies, and of qualities decidedly bet- 
ter than the upaiees, which are usually made from very 
inferior English iron. 

I come now to the article of steel, a medification of iron, 
most valuable, as well as wonderful, in its properties. It 
has become absolutely necessary in war and in peace. It 
isto iron what intellect is to strength. It is wonderful : 
for the magnetic touch renders it to the mariner a miracu- 
lous guide. it is required in almost all the arts of life, 
and its manufacture should be established, even at the 
national expense. During the late war, it was impossible 
to procure what was essential for the defence of the na- 
tion in forming arms, and it rose in price from 15 to 75 
cents per pound. It was the special policy of England, 
who engrossed the principal manufacture, to prevent its 
introduction into this country, even by smuggling. Dur- 
ing the last year, the quantity imported, more than the 
re-exportation, was, 2,273,376 pounds, and its cost abroad 
$280,000. @f this, 5-10ths came from Great Britian, 
















































The duty, $31,003 

The foreign cost of wool, imported for the same period, 
deducting that re-eyported, and costing over ten cents, 
was $233,739; 74 per cent. dutiable charges, and the 10 
per cent. added to this, gives the sum on which 30 per 
cent. was assessed, and gives the real duty, $74,313. The 
whole foreign cost of imported wool, in 1827, was 
$408,527, and the actual duty $105,316. 

Although the custom house officers make no annual re- 
turns of the pounds of wool, yet the actual number of 
pounds imported into Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, can be officially given. There were imported into 
Boston, in 1827, 1,473,290 pounds of wool, custing abroad 
$132,452, averaging nine cents per pound. ° 

The wool, costing over ten cents, imported into the 
same port, and in the same year, was 314,696 pounds, 
and cost $93,273. Of this, 124,000 pounds was Peruvian 
wool, costing 15 cents per pound, and amounting to $18, 
600. Of the remainder, 109,319 pounds came from Great sf 
Britain, and the balance, 81,377 pounds, came principal- 4. 
ly from Spain. 

Into Philadelphia, there were imported, in the same 
time, 4,942 pounds of wool, averaging not quite 8 cents 
per pound, and 208,931 pounds, costing $32,650, or an 
average of 154 cents. The greater part of this came from 
South America. That from Europe cost about 45 cents. 
Into New York, the importation, paying 15 per cent. was ‘ 
about 130,000 pounds, and averaged 8 cents nearly. That I 
paying 30 per cent. was about 200,000 pounds, averag- f 
ing 45 cents, but some much higher. 

it thus appears, that we have sufficient data to ascer- 
tain with clearness the actual number of pounds, and the 
general cost of wool imported into the United States. 
The lowestaverage is 8 cents, and the whole cost of wool 
paying 15 per cent. being $174,788, gives, at 8 cents, 2, 
174,788 pounds. This wool comes in very dirty, It is 
in proof, that, when cleaned, it loses at least one half ; 
but I shall estimate it to lose, when rendered as clean as 
our native wool, washed on the sheep’s back, only 40 
per cent, and then the actual number of pounds would be 
1,304,873 pounds ; but the price would of course be in- 
creased, abroad, to 134 cents, so as to produce the same 
amount ; and if to this be added the expense of washing, 
it would then cost at least 14 cents. Thus it appears, that, : ' 












































































































































2-10ths from Trieste of Austria, and the greater part of| if there were no duty whatever, this very quality of wool, 
the remainder from Holland. brought in as clean as our common native fleece wool, i 
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washed on the sheep’s back, would cost at least 14 cents, 
and our native wool, in the fleece, is now sold at 20 to 
25 cents. 

To prevent the evasion of the present duty, by import- 
ing good but dirty wool, a direct or specific duty of 7 
cents is proposed on every pound. This will be a cer- 
tain protection; and as the merchant and manufacturer 
cannot evade it, they will reverse their plan, and import 
only the cleanest wool, to save the duty. It will, in fact, 
be scoured with great care. As there is great difference 
in the foreign cost of clean wool, ranging, in fact, from 
15 cents to $1 20, we have proposed a duty of 40 per 
cent. on the value, so as to protect the fine wool. To 
prove the advantage of importing dirty wool, we will 

ive the following example: Under the existing law, 
imposing 15 per cent. on wool costing not over 10 cents, 
and 30 per cent on wool costing over 10 cents, take one 
pound of clean wool worth 20 cents. It pays 30 per 
cent. or 6 cents; add to this pound of wool one pound 
of dirt, and invoice them at 10 cents; it would amount 
to 20 cents; but this 20 cents, for two pounds of mixed 
wool and mud, we ild pay but 15 per cent. duty, or 3 
cents, exactly one half the duty on the pound of clean 
wool. By adopting this practice, the duty on 100,000 
pounds of wool would amount to no more than $3,000, 
when, otherwise, it would amount to $6,000. A fact 
which will not escape the merchant, though it may the 
lawgiver. 

Though the duty proposed will not greatly advance 
the price, the check to importatiomwill, at once, create 
a demand on the American farmer for coarse wool, and 
large quantities, now on hand, will find a market. They 
may assort their fleece into at least two equal parcels; 
one may sell at 30, the other at 18 cents; so that, in fact, 
there will bea full supply, at an advance of about four 
cents per pound, on the lowest grade imported, (used 


for carpets, &c.) when washed equally clean with the 
native wool, grown inthe United States 

The wool costing over 10 cents, and paying 30 per 
cent. duty, imported last year, cost $233,739. One half 
of theamount paid, was for wool averaging 15 cents; the 


other half 45 cents. Of the latter, there were 259,710 
pounds. Of that at 15 cents, there were 779,130 pounds; 
making the whole importation of the year, if brought to a 
state equal to wool, well washed, on the sheep’s back, 
about 2,333,718 pounds, though the actual importation of 
wool and dirt, invoiced as wool, was 3,213,628 pounds, 
the whole costing, in fact, $408,527, and paying a dutv 
of $105,316. From this we are able to estimate, with ac- 
curacy, the two fold effect of # ad valorem duty of 40 
per cent. on an equal value of wool imported, and of a 
specific duty of seven cents on an equal number of 
pounds. 

To the whole cost, $408,527, add 74 per cent. for du- 
tiable charges, making £439,166. ‘To this add, also, 10 
per cent. as directed by law, on ad valorem articles, and 
we have $453,082 on which the 40 per cent. is assessed, 
which gives $193,282; and seven cents per pound on 
2,333,713 pounds, gives $163,359, making the total duty 
356,592 dollars. From this sum, however, must be de- 
ducted an amount equal to the duty paid on the same 
quantity of wool for the year ending 30th of September, 
1827, to wit, 105,516 dollars: and we have 251,276 dol. 
lars, as the whole aggregate increase of protection given 
by this bill tothe farmers of the nation, on the wool of 
not less than 16,000,000 of sheep. And this pittance of 
advantage, we are told, is to ruin the manufacturers, and 
drive them to despair, even under the great additional 
duty now proposed on woollens. 

The whole value of an equal quantity of wool, import- 
ed last year, first cost, charges, and new duty, added, a- 
mounts precisely to 864, 123 dollars, and no more. The 
sum total of duty on wool imported last year, was but 
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$105,316 ; and the proposition of the Hon. Chairman 
would enable the importer to lessen this almost one-half. 
By his proposition, more than half the wool imported, say 
six-tenths, would fall under the 15 per cent. duty, and 
the fine wool would, under his proposition, be imported 
cheaper than at present. He proposes 20 cents per 
pound on what costs over eight cents per pound, and no 
ad valorem ; the Wool costing 564 cents, actually pays 20 
cents under the existing duty of 30 per cent. This 
seems untrue, but the custom house adds to the cost the 
dutiable charges, about 74 per centum, which, on 56} 
cents, is 4 1-5 cents, making 60 2-3 cents; and 10 per 
cent. on this amount, is 6 cents, making 66 2-5 cents, and 
30 per cent. on this, is 20 cents ; therefore, under the 
proposition of the Chairman, the duty on foreign wool, 
costing even as low as 85 cents, is diminished 10 cents 
per pound, or one third of the present duty. The form 
proposed is specious, but injurious, and leaves the farmer 
worse than at present. The duty on three-fifths of the 
present importation would remain at 15 per cent ; and on 
the finest qualities, which now pay 30 per ceat. would be 
actually diminished ; even that costing as low as 30 cents, 
would be enhanced but 9 cents per pound. 

Let us now see the amount of protection proposed by 
the present bill to be extended to the manufacturer of 
woollens, and without deciding upon the increase of duty 
which may be proper, let me show what is proposed. | 
leave the question open. I will hear the voice of the 
manufacturer, and respect a proper claim. If the com- 
mittee have misjudged, there are many here to prove and 
urge what may be right, but remembering that there 
were other interests to be regarded, let us see whether 
the alleged mighty and evident injustice has been done 
to the woollen manufacturers of the Eastern States, and 
whether the committee have stinted them whilst they 
have gorged the manufacturers of iron, the growers of 
wool, hemp, &c. 

The total foreign cost of woollens, imported over the 
re-exportation, for the year ending September 30, 1827, 
excepting carpeting, was 8,020,290 dollars. There were 
552,699 square yards of ingrain, and 152,913 square 
yards of Venetian and other carpeting imported in the 
same year, costing $ 511,186, which paid a specific square 
yard duty, amounting to 190,729 dollars. The amount 
of duty paid on carpeting alone, was therefore greater, 
by 85,413 dollars, than the duty paid on all the wool im- 
ported in that year, though this, if clean, would have 
made nearly double the number of yards of carpeting in- 
ported ; yet the manufacturers of woollens tell us that 
the present duty is ruinous to them. © It cannot be that 
this is the fact. Iam yet open to conviction as to what 
ought to be done for the »nanufacturers, but I am perfec'- 
ly convinced that the farmer has not too much on wool. 
Why his claims are so sedulously resisted, when the to- 
tal operative amount is so small, I am ata loss to decide. 

Is there not something due to the farmer, who is called 
upon to advance the price of clothing? Is it not the na- 
tional policy to protect the valuable breeds of native and 
Spanish sheep ? To me it is of no immediate personal 
interest. I am nota wool-grower ; but I wish our system 
of manufactures to be founded on home materials. What, 
let me ask, was our situation during the last war? We 
had envugh ingenuity, but we had not enough wool, to 
make even blankets. What would be the situation of our 
woollen manufactures, if they were founded on foreign 
supply, in the event of interrupted trade, foreign export 
duty, or war? Certain ruin must fall upon them. There 
is no reagon, which I can discover, which justifies the 
great resistance to a substantial duty on wool. It must 
be because a small importation will keep down the price 
at home, or that the manufacturers now established fear 
that others, having an advantage, may locate themselves 
in the great wool-growing districts, if importation is stop- 
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. The manufacturers have invariably ceclared, on on the sheep, one anda quarter pounds, at thirty two 
oath, that, if they had wool at the same price at which | cents per pound, worth forty cents. The average in- 
the manufacturer in England has it, they could afford to | crease forty per cent. ; yet, we stint the manufacturer, al- 
make flannel, cloths, and other woollens, as cheap as the | though we give a protection equal to the cost of the 
English fabric. ‘Taking this as correct, by their own | wool in the United States. 
declarations, (and the witnesses were, unquestionably, Cassimeres 3s. 5d. sterling, are twenty-seven inches 
intelligent men, ) let us now see what has been proposed | wide, and now pay 38 2-100 cents duty. We propose 
by the committee. one dollar—greatest increase, 61 98-100 cents. Those 

Ingtain carpeting now pays 25 cents per square yard. | costing 8s. sterling, now pay 86 90-100 cents—least in- 
It was understood that this would be embraced in the 40 | crease 13 10-100 cents—average increase 37 4-100 cents, 
cents minimum. It appears, however, that a small quan- | on 62 46-100 cents, being upwards of 60 percent. The 
tity of very inferior carpeting, of this class, cost less than | wool required,as washed on the sheep, is 1} pounds, and 
50 cents. The article costs in England, from whence it | is worth say 50 cents per pound, cost 624 cents. The 
comes, from 41 to 77 cents per square yard. It is made | cassimere weighs about 12 ounces when finished. Here 
wholly of wool, and the square yard weighs, when finish- | the manufacturer has protection to the whole cost of the 
ed, from one pound six ounces, to one pound ten ounces, | wool, and 374 cents over; yet we are about to ruin them! 
and would require about two and a quarter pounds of| Broad 'cloths at 1s. 8d. sterling, 404 inches wide. They 
wool, as washed on the sheep’s back, to make it. Sup- | now pay 12 7-100 cents per square yard. We propose 40 
posing that the inferior half of our native fleece was fur- | cents—the least increase 27 92-100 cents. Those cost- 
nished at seventeen cents per pound, the whole cost of| ing 7s. sterling, 58 inches wide, pay 35 41-100 cents per 
the wool, to make a yard of carpeting, would only be | square yard—least increase 4 59-100 cents—average in- 
thirty eight and a quarter cents, and this class of carpet- | crease 16 26-100 cents, on 23 74-100 cents, or about 67 
ing was believed by the committee to be subject to the | percent. The square yard requires 1} pounds of wool, 
duty of forty cents per square yard,-under the bill. It ap- | which, if worth 32 cents a pound, is 40 cents. Here the 
pears, from subsequent information, that a small part im- | committee have given a protection equal to the whole 
ported would not be included ; and to supply this omis- | value of the wool at its cost in the United States, although 
sion, the committee will offer an amendment to the bill. | the manufacturers have sworn that, if they had the wool 
Carpeting is now made of — wool, | as low as the English manufacturer pays for it, they could 

By an accurate calculation of a practical custom-house | make cloth as cheap ; yet the committee are said to stint 
officer, whose business it is to fix the value of imported | the manufacturer, while they gorge the wool grower ! 
goods, and on whose correctness millions depend, itis| On the cloths costing abroad from 100 to 250 cents the 
shown that flannels, costing four pence sterling, the low- | square yard, the committee propose a duty of 1 dollar the 
est rates, and which, of course, come under the proposed | square yard, or 175 cents the running yard. The duty 
minimum of sixteen cents the square yard, now pay a/ now paid ona square yard of cloth costing abroad 101 
duty equal to 5 16-100 cents—greatest increase 10 84- | cents, (7s. 6d. sterling, 58 inches wide,) 1s 37 92-100 
100 cents. Those which cost twenty-one pence sterling, | cents—greatest increase 62 8-100 cents. That which 
thirty-three inches wide, now pay 15 56-100 cents—least | costs 250 cents, (10s. 6d. sterling, 63 inches wide,) now 
increase 44-100 cents—average increase 5 69-100 cents. | pays 90 80-100 cents—least increase 9 20-100 cents— 
This, on tea and a half cents, the present average duty, | average increase 34 64-100 cents, on 64 36-100 cents, or 
isupwards of fifty per cent. increase. The wool requir-| nearly 60 per cent. The square yard of this cloth re- 
ed to make this square yard of flannel, is less than half a} quires 14 pounds of wool, worth from 30 to 50 cents per 

pound in the United States—say an average of 40 cents, 














pound, as washed on the sheep’s back ; and the flannel, 
when finished, weighs about five ounces the square yard. and therefore costing 50 cents. In this case, the com- 
Supposing the fabric to be made of wool, costing even | mittee have given, as a protection, the whole cost of the 
as high as thirty-two cents per pound, the manufacturer wool, and half dollar over; and yet we hear complaints, 
has protection equal to the wholé cost of the wool. The | although the manufacturers have sworn, as before stated, 
average increase of duty proposed, is upwards of fif- | that, if they could get wool on equal terms, they could 
ty per cent. on thejexisting duty, and yet, it is said we| cope with the British manufacturer! Cloths costing 
stint this interest ! | abroad from 251 cents to 4 dollars per square yard—that 
Take baize as another example. The square yard, | is, 437 cents to 8 dollars the running seth the committee 
costing sixpence sterling for a running yard of thirty-se-| propose to value as costing 4 dollars per square yard, and 
ven inches wide, now pays 3 96-100 cents the square to charge with a duty of 40 per cent. This will give 
yard—increase 12 4-100 cents. On that costing twenty | 176 cents on the square yard, or 308 cents the running 
pence sterling, terty-five inches wide, the square yard | yard, as the duty is ad valorem, and of course will be as- 
now pays 10 7-100 cents ; least increase, 5 93-100 cents. | sessed on the cost and dutiable charges, and ten per cent. 
Average increase, nine cents on the present average duty | on these. 
of seven cents, or about 130 per cent. The weight,; Cloths of this class, costing 251 cents per square yard, 
when finished, averages eight ounces, is made of the in- | (20s. sterling for a yard 63 inches wide,) now pay 93 
ferior wool, and requires three-fourths of a pound, which, | 12-100 cents—greatest increase 84 88-100 cents. Those 
even at twenty cents, would be worth but fifteen cents. | costing 4 dollars, (S1s. 6d. sterling, 63 inches wide,) now 
Here, too, on baize, the duty is not only greater than the | pay 146 10-100—least increase 29 90-100 cents—medium 
difference of the cost of the wool, but greater than its | increase 57 39-100 cents, on 120 cents, or about 50 per 
whole cost in the United States, as we propose a duty of | cent. These are made of fine wool, worth in the United 
sixteen cents. | States from 80 to 120 cents per pound. One pound and 
Coarse Cassimeres: The lowest embraced by the for-| a quarter of wool, worth 125 cents, would be required 
tycents minimum, cost 1s, 6d. sterling, for a running } for a square yard of cloth. The duty proposed is 176 
yard, twenty-four inches wide. The present duty per | cents the square yard as protection, or the whole cost of 
square yard is equal to 18 33-100 cents—greatest in- | the wool, and 51 cents over ; and yet the committee are 
crease, 21 67-100 cents. The highest 3s. 3d. sterling, | said to have cone injustice. This assertion is made, not- 
twenty-seven inches wide, pays 37 30-100 cents—least | withstanding the manufacturers have sworn, that, if they 
increase 2 70-100 cents: average increase 11 18-100 | had wool as cheap as the foreign manufacturers, they 





cents, on 26 81-100 cents, or forty per cent. The weight | could afford to make cloth at the same price. 
about thirteen ounces. The wool required, as washed 


Sir, said Mr. S., I regret that I have been compelled to 
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be thus detailed. A speech of figures and of facts is a 
severe and an unpleasant duty ; but circumstances must 
justify this course. By imparting some of the facts and 
calculations which influenced the committee in their de- 
cision on the subjects of wool and woollens, I have en- 
deavored to bring bold assertion to the standard of truth; 
to arraign misrepresentation at the bar of judgment, and 
to fix some known points in the path of reason, to pre- 
vent her being led by interest to wander in the mists of 
error. 

Let me here remark, that, in fixing the duties on the 
more costly woollens, the committee place them compa- 
ratively high. In this, they believed they oppressed no 
. one. If the proud or vain wish to gratify themselves, the 

committee were disposed to let them pay for this indul- 

gence ; they would probably prize the garment more for 
being costly. If their purse could not afford a fine coat, | 
they could descend in the scale, and buy one at a lower | 
ie price. This would be a sacrifice of pride, not of comfort. 
I do not myself object to pride. It is a noble trait in the | 
character of man, when it incites him to virtuous, just, | 
and honorable actions. The pride of character, however, | 
is one thing, the pride of wearing a fine coat is very dif- 
ferert. I care not how much this is taxed : but when we 
come to the cloths that are necessary to the poor man, 
who, from his scanty earnings, must feed, and clothe, agd 
educate, his impoverished family ; when we come to him, 
who, pressed by necessity’s hard hand, has sacrificed his 
pride, and become a companion of adversity ; when we 

j come to such cloths as are essential to him who is strug- 

gling to obtain the means of buying even the cheapest 

a8 sort to shelter him and his, we endeavored to touch it 
iat | more lightly. We had some reference to the inability of 
; ‘ such persons to buy even the cheapest kind. We did 
i think the laboring classes entitled to special protection ; 

that this protection was due, as well to this class of our 

citizens, as to the wealthy incorporated companies of the 

Eastern States. Yet, even here, desirous of cherishing 

the valuable manufactures of woollens, we gave protec- 

tion at least equal to what the witnesses, when under 

oath, implied was requisite. The woollen manufactories 

ought to be cherished ; they are of national importance ; 

a large capital is invested ; skill is acquired, and the best 

results may be anticipated. But Government isa balance 

wall of imterests, and all are to be considered. The committee 
have, therefore, kept down the duty on the lower priced | 
cloth worn by our laboring poor, but the proposed duty, | 
even on these, they think, will fully protect the manufac- | 
turer. 
There is also a class of cloths imported, which, by this | 
bill, falls under the 16 cents per square yard duty, called | 
white plains, negro cloths, &c. These are from 23 to 28 
inches wide, and cost in England from 12 cents to 34 
cents the running yard, or from 19 to 47 cents the square | 
yard. Those costing 12 cents the running yard, now pay | 
5 21-100 cents the square yard, as the existing duty is but | 
25 per centum on those costing aot over 33 cents the | 
square yard, instead of 334 per centum, as paid on other | 
cloths—greatest increase 10 79-100 cents. Those cost- 
ing 33 cents the square yard, now pay 10 cents duty the 
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8 40-100 cents. Those costing 47 cents, now pay 15 98- 

100 cents—least increase 2-100 cents—average increase 

5 40-100 cents, on the present medium duty, of 10 60- 
| 100 cents, or 50 per centum. These cloths can be 
made of wool from the head, neck, and belly of the sheep, 
and which wool may even now be had, when assorted, as 
washed on the sheep, at 16 cents per pound, or less. 
The quantity of this, required to make a square yard of 
cloth, is 14 pounds; the whole cost of the wool, at 18 
cents per pound, will be 27 cents. Those made in the 
United States, exclusively of wool, weigh 17 ounces when 
finished ; when partly of wool and partly of cotton, they 
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weigh 13 ounces. They are made 30 inches wide. Even 
here, the committee have given more than the difference 
in the cost of wool ia England and the United States, as 
it will not be pretended that a pound and a half of wool, 
fit for making these cloths, can be had in England for 11 
cents. In fact, it cannot be had for 20 cents. 

The real increase of duty is a considerable per centage 
on the former duty, though the committee are aware that 
the minimum of 16 cents per square yard seems low. Let 
me state some ether considerations, which, in addition 
to those given, had weight with the committee in fix. 
ing the 16 cent minimum. The committee may have 
been wrong ; if so, the House will determine. 

Sir, there wasa time when these States, emerging from 
a bloedy struggle for liberty and law, found themselves 
acknowledgedly free, but there was no sufficient bond of 
union to hold them together. A conviction prevailed, 
that the strength of all was essential to the security of 
each, and union, harmony, and disinterestedness, were 
the order of the day. The patriots of the Revolution 
met to form a compact, and frame a Constitution, based 
on equity and mutual benefit; and though great and 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties were to be over- 
come, yet the generous spirit of fraternity which pervad- 
ed the land, led to such compromise and concessions as 
removed all the obstacles to a compact noble in its pur- 
pose, successful in its experiment. Under this Constitu- 
tion our nation has grown in numbers, wealth, and power, 
with unexampled rapidity. The wisdom of the adjust. 
ments made by these patriots, in order to give existence 
to our happy Constitution, I will not question. It is 
enough for me to know the compact which exists, and 
the Constitution recognizing it, which I have sworn to 
support, and which I will support, in its true spirit and 
in all its applications. : 

That compact settled the question as to a certain class 
of human beings. They cannot become owners of pro- 
perty. They cannot acquire the means of purchase. — The 
Constitution of these States subjects them to the inter. 
ests of others ; and will those who feel, or affect to feel, 
superior sympathy, forget that it may be an act of wide- 
spreading practical humanity to keep down the value of 
the clothing usually bestowed ? Can —— a preach- 
ing philanthropy, forget their own doctrines, and tempt 
the m rat the To me it has been a sub- 
ject of regret to find irritating references made to this 
class, so circumstanced. Your compact has been made— 
why not observe it in an honorable spirit? If a morbid 
sensibility exists, why excite it? Ifa sere, why is it to 
be constantly irritated ? The committee knew that pre- 
vious legislatures lightened the duty en cloths necessa- 
ry to this class of beings. The tariff of 1824 imposes 
duty of only 25 per centum on this description of cloth, 
whilst it imposes 334 on all other. Your committee have 
preserved the same proportion, as nearly as possible. Your 
committee were willing to impute to this body, also, 
little practical legislative benevolence. They felt no dis- 
position todepart from the discriminating spirit of the 
existing laws, nor to be accessary to a diminution of the 
comfort of the humblest being of our land. Let us, also, 


square yard—least increase 6 cents—average increase | in pursuance of previous example, ascertain what is just 


and beneficial; and, rejecting a spirit of contention, unite 
in measures best calculated for the common interest. 
Before I quit the subject of wool and woollens, allow 
me to set one matter, on which much has been said, in ts 
true light. I refer to the repeal of the duty on woo! 
which took place in England in 1824, and which our man 
ufacturers allege, had a great effect in enabling oe 
British manufacturers to undersell them. The facts are 


briefly these : For two hundred years the English Go- 


vernment had rigidly prohibited the exportation of sheep 


or wool. The penalties were heavy fines and imprison 


ment ; and, in certain contingencies, transportation, and 
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even death. And so guarded was the subject, that wool 
was not allowed to be sent near the seacoast, but under 
the sanction of special legalforms. Wool could, however, 
be imported, at a duty not exceeding one cent per pound, 
up to the year 1819. In the hays 1801, there were im- 
ported into Great Britain, 7,331,774 lbs. principally from 
Spain and Portugal, and about the same quantity was im- 
ported, on an average, for the eleven succeeding years. 
From this time, up to 1817, the average import was 13,- 
000,000—in 1817, it was 14,000,000—from the 5th Jan- 
uary,1818, to Sth January, 1819, the importation exceed- 
ed the previous year by ten and a half millions, having 
rose to 24,700,000 pounds. One third of the whole was 
derived from Spain, and nearly two thirds from Germany. 
The British wool-growing farmers now demanded that 
they should be protected, or that they shoyld be privileg- 
ed to export their wool, if the manufacturer was allowed 
toimport. The product of British wool was then about 
140,000,000 of pounds annually. The manufacturers 
would not consent to the exportation of British wool ; 
but, finally, a specific duty was adopted, by an act of 
July 3d, 1819, to take effect in December following, of 
6d. (11 cents) per pound, on all imported wool, though 
loud complaints were made by the manufacturers. The 
importation, from 5th January, 1819, to 5th January, 1820, 
was reduced to 16,000,000—in 1821, it was 16,000,000— 
in 1822, it was 19,000,000—in 1823, it was 19,000,000— 
but, in 1824, it had rose to 22,500,000, the duty being 
stillon, Onthe 3d of June, 1824, the wool growers 
finally obtained the repeal of the prohibitory exportation 
laws, on condition of the repeal of the duty on importa- 
tion; and wool, under Is. sterling, may now be exported 
from Great Britain, on payment of one half-penny ; and 
that, of 1s. and upwards, at one penny per pound. 
Wool may be imported, also, at the same duties. 

England has now opened her wool market to the 
world, by the repeal of her laws prohibiting its export, 






















pound. And where, in this measure, is the injury to our 
manufacturers ? 

In 1825, prior to April 5th, 34,827 pounds of British 
wool were sent to the United States ; and the editor of a 
celebrated, and, I will say, valuable statistical Register, 
aided in announcing the arrival of a quantity of British 
wool. And, during that year, we did, in fact; import from 
England, wool to the value of 162,700 dollars. The 
market of Britain is now open to us; so also, are those 
of Spain, Portugal, and Germany. It cannot be that the 
repeal of the British import duty gave so very mate- 
rial an advantage to their manufacturers, the privi- 
lege of exportation nearly balancing the advantages 
of the reduction of the duty. In fact it was scarcely felt. 

I have thus endeavoured to give some facts respecting 
the views taken by the committee on the subject of iron, 
steel, wool, and woollens, not wishing now to enter into 
any particular examination of the propositions offered by 
their chairman, tending to diminish the duty on wool, and 
augmenting it on woollens. 1 shall passon. 

The committee propose to raise the duty on blankets, 
from 25 to 35 percent. It was proven before them, that 
the common native wool of our country was eminently 
suited to make blankets. The committee proposed the 
increase of duty with a view to enable the manufacturer 
to work on native wool ; but, if eight cent wool may come 
in, it will be used, and the foreign wool grower will have 
the whole benefit instead of our farmers. The wool is 
now grown in the country, and blankets are made. A 
witness has sworn that the fabric can be made, (indepen- 
dent of the cost of the wool,) at six cents per pound. 
The value of the blankets imported in 1827, was 703,477 
dollars. The wool necessary to make them, as washed 
on the sheep’s back, about 1,800,000 pounds. It is of 
great consequence to the nation to produce a supply of 
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blankets from their own manufactories. Tle want of this 
article, during the late war, was severely felt. We were 
even — to connive at smuggling to obtain them for 
the use of our army. 

Hemp is also an article of necessity, and of great im- 
portance to the West, particularly to Ohio and Kentucky, 
The Russia hemp is, it is true, so high at present as to 
operate as a bounty, but this is not to be permanently re- 
lied on. Its high price is owing partly to large quantities 


having been burned, and partly to the failure of the crops. 


Russia, from whence we are principally supplied, has im- 
posed an export duty, which she may repeal. We should, 
whenever we can, secure the interest of the farmer, for 
he is the foundation on which rests all other interests, 
Besides, hemp is essential for our ships of commerce, and 
for our Navy ; and this is the time to give encouragement 
to what you will need in the event of war, and when you 
may not be able to obtain a supply from abroad. The im- 
portation for the last year, was principally from Russia, 
and was eleven millions two hundred and sixty-three 
thousand three hundred and ninety-two pounds, and cost 
635,854 dollars. 


And now let me say a few words on the subject of the 


addition of 5 cents per gallon to the present duty on mo- 
lasses. I was disposed, at the time of framing the bill, to 


place it lower ; but I am now satisfied. I find that a gal- 
lon of West India molasses of average weight, is about 


eleven pounds. This is a custom-house fact. This gallon 


gives in solid sweetening matter, nearly eight pounds. 
Now eight pounds of brown sugar pays twenty-four cents 
duty ; and why, let me ask, should eight pounds of solid 
sweetening, contained in a gallon of molasses, pay but 
five cents’ If it is used as sweetening, there is too 
great a difference in the amount of duty. If it is dis- 
tilled, it comes into injurious competition with the 
spirits distilled from grain, a home produce. In the one 
case, the American farmer furnishes the distiller with 
the material for distillation ; in the other, the distiller of 
molasses is supplied by the sugar planter of the West 
Indies. The importation of molasses, last year, was 
13,362,268 gallons. Of this, there came into the District 
comprising six of the New England States, 10,638,715 
gallons ; into the State of New York, 834,137 gallons ; 
and into New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia, 871,137 gallons ; and 
into all the other States, 1,017,607 gallons. It is evident 
that this vast disproportion in the quantity imported, 
agreeably to this statement, is not used for food. Mr, 
Johnston, in the evidence given by him before the com- 
mittee, shows, that at least 350,000 gallons are distilled, 
of the quantity imported into New York ; which leaves 
about one-third of a gallon to be used as food, for each 
inhabitant of that State. One hundred gallons of molasses 
will yield 97 gallons of rum : and probably eight millions 
of gallons are distilled in New England, still leaving one 
gallon and a half as food for each inhabitant of New En- 
gland. We judge of the whole quantity distilled, from the 
fact of the extensive distilleries in the East ; from the par- 
tial statements made under the resolution of March 30, 
1822 : and from the proportion and amount of excise paid 
under the law imposing a direct tax upon the distillation 
of foreign and of domestic materials. The increased duty 
on West India spirits, only operates as a bounty to trans- 
fer the distilleries of molasses to the United States, if we 
suffer the molasses to come in. Surely, when our grain 
States are suffering ; when the farmers of Ohio, Kentuc- 
ky, and of Western Pennsylvania, and other States, are 
unable, from the low price of grain, to send it to market, 
your true policy would be, to stop the importation of fo- 
reign materials of aistillation. If eight millions of gallons 
of spirits are distilled from molasses, this is a quantity 
equal to what would be produced from three millions of 
bushels of grain, and is a quantity equal to the whole ex- 
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ee of the United States in flour and bread stuffs for the 
ast year. ' 

I will not cant about the American System. It is an 
abused term ; but 1 can say, with truth, that itis a subject 
of great importance to the Middle States, to secure a mar- 
ket for a portion of their surplus grain. 

But, Sir, the duty on molasses is said to have been in- 
serted to weigh down the bill. What are the facts? This 
House, by an adopted resolution, directed the Committee 
on Manufactures to consider the propriety of an addition. 
al duty on the importation of molasses. Influenced b 
the consicerations and results to which that inquiry led, 
they inserted that article in their bill ; and, because they 
have done so, are they now to have it imputed to them, 
by the very body under whose direction they acted, that 
it was inserted ‘to weigh down the bill ?”? 

The same increase of five cents per gallon was proposed 
in the tariff of 1820, and passed this House, though final- 
ly defeated. It was not reported in the tariff of 1824, 
but amember of the Congress of that year, then conspi- 
cuous in place, and now a distinguished (I will not say 
member of the Administration, for I want no association 
of subjects for effect) I will say a distinguished gentle- 
man, [Mr, Clay] by the influence of his opinions, and the 
overwhelming power of his argumentative eloquence, 
succeeded in causing the House to adopt it. His argu- 
ment is upon record, and may be referred to. Was he 
sinister in his views.’ Was he so reservedly the friend of 
the tariff, that he wished to weigh down the bill? Will it 
be imputed to him, that he was actuated by an unkind 
spirit towards New England? And if not to him, why 
then to us? 

I have had my feelings touched by views of the effect 
of a duty on this and on other articles. I know the in- 
crease must bear hard on some interests, and I have re- 
gretted it. The committee believed that sound policy 
would justify the total exclusion of molasses, as an article 
of distillation, yet they proposed only a moderate duty, 
such as would not materially affect its price as food. The 
committee endeavored to ajust the interests of the seve- 
ral parts of the Union fairly. Though backed by an army 
of distillers from grain, they were not disposed to cast a 
heavy duty on this article into the poised scale, and ex- 
claim in the spirit of a Brennus—‘“‘ Wo to the vanquished 
—weigh that down too.” 

Had the committee been disposed to make selections, 
with a view to bear hard on particular or local interests, 

perhaps they were not deficient in intellect—but, sir, 
how can they be charged with such a disposition’? The 
principal articles in the bill had been attempted at times 
when there was no unhappy mingling of political conside- 
rations with legislation, and these charges were not then 
thought of. Protection to hemp, iron, spirits, wool, wool- 
lens, have been recommended by the largest States, and 
by almost unanimous votes. 

The English nation, commercially wise, at least, impose 
a duty by weight on molasses, if of their islands, of 10 
shillings sterling for.112 pounds, nearly two cents per 


pound, or 22 cents per gallon, and if of the product of 


other nations. of 23s. 9d. sterling, nearly five cents per 
pound, or 55 cents per gallon. On brown sugar, of their 
own islands, 37 shillings sterling ; of foreign, 63 shillings 
sterling, or from 74 to 124 cents per pound: about the 
proportion that 10 cents a gallon on molasses will bear to 
our present duty of three cents on sugar. 

It is of some consequence, since our People will use 
spirits, that it should be made at home. It is estimated 
that, if all the spirits used in the United States were made 
from grain, it would require twenty millions of bushels to 
furnish it. Thus, twenty millions of bushels of grain 
would be raised annually beyond what is required for 
food ; and in the event of a year of dearth, famine might 
even by this be partially averted. We could dispense 


with spirits, and use this surplus grain as food. A touch 
of national calamity is at least within the occasional dis. 
pensations of Providence, and it may be sent in kindness, 
to awaken this prosperous nation to its ungrateful com- 
plainings to Heaven for sending surplus food instead of 
surplus gold. : 

The amount of woollensimported last year, was $8,020, 
290 beyond the value of re-exported, and actually paid 
$2,948,957 as duty, whilst the sum total of duty paid 
on the wool imported, was $105,316. ; 

{ feel perfectly satisfied that, under the provisions of 
this bill, an equal amount of woollens with those im rt: 
ed last year would pay a duty of at least four millions of 
dollars ;and which, to that extent, would operate as pro- 
tection to our woollen manufacturers. Whilst, under the 
provisions of this same bill, an equal quantity of wool, 
as clean as usually washed on the sheep’s back, would 

ay On importation, as duty, not more than 350,000 dol. 
i and yet, there is an attempt to get clear of this 
most paltry protection to this great branch of our farm- 
ing interest. 

Ihave endeavored to treat the quesion, as to the in. 
crease of duties fairly. Iam affianced to no particular 
system. Iam wedded to no special course. I am un- 
trammelled by party considerations. I have been on no 
Argonautic expedition to win the National fleece ; and I 
have no special disposition to adopt the opinions of those 
who, elsewhere than on this floor, would legislate on na- 
tional subjects. 

1 meet the friends of protection on an expanded scale. 
Hemp, iron, spirits, wool, and woollens, are equally en- 
titled to protection. These have been my sentiments— 
these are my sentimenis—and it is to mea source of gra. 
tification to find that the sentiments of many who, last 
year, were friendly to the bill protecting woollens only, 
have undergone a total revolution. ‘This has been avow- 
ed with an honorable candor. Petitions before us prove 
that many are now favorable to the extension of a further 
duty to iron, hemp, spirits, &c. as well as to woollens, 
who but lately recommended the protection of woollens 
alone. 

A few words more, and Ihave done. The iron we have 
recommended, is necessary in war and in peace. The 
cannon and the ball that defends your land, should be 
‘native here.” The axe and the plough-share that 
subdues the forest and turns the soil, should be the pro- 
duct of your country. The steel that edges the sworl 
and points the bayonet of your defence, should be na- 
tional metal. ‘ 

I have passed over several subjects in the bill, and have 
left them to the care of my able associates of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures; who can, and, I trust, will, do 
them ample justice. Before closing, allow me to say that, 
if any unguarded remark has fallen from me, I can only 
avow I meant it not unkindly. If the bill be defective, 
let it, like all which have preceded it, be amended. It 
| has been my duty to endeavor to add something to your 
information, as regards the calculations and views of those 
by whom the bill was framed. My task is done, although 
my object may not have been accomplished. he 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Maine, rose, and said :—It is with 
extreme reluctance, Mr. Chairman, that 1 ever rise to ad- 








dress a Committee of this House, and nothing short of an 
imperious sense of duty, can ever urge me to obtrude 
myself on their notice. But as the subject now under 
consideration is one of very great importance to my con: 
stituents, I feel myself compelled to claim the attention 


of the committee for a short time. I profess, sir, a8 well 


as others, to be a friend to domestic industry, and am pre- 


pared to give all necessary protection to every branch of 
this industry ; but am not willing to build up one class 
on the ruins of another. Before we go farther in taxing 
this nation for the benefit of a limited number of indivi 
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suffering, that they are any more depressed than any 
other branch of industry in our country? To be sure, 
we have the testimony of manufacturers themselves, some 
of whom, by reducing every thing to cash statements, 
show a loss, But, sir, in legislating for twelve millions 
of people, are we to rest on the profit and loss account 
of two or three manufacturing establishments? Look at 
them generally, and what do we see ? What do these ve- 
ry manufacturers tell us? Why, that, notwithstanding all 
their losses, and all this depression, the business has in- 
creased, and is increasing. If this is such a ruinous busi- 
ness, why do we see new establishments growing up, and 
new investments annually making’ Capitalists rarely cal- 
culate in this way. Prudent men neverdo. Investments 
are rarely made in business that is permanently depress- 
ed, but they are made when stocks are low and depres- 
sion considered temporary. What is the evidence on 
which we are urged to lay an additional duty on iron and 
steel? These, sir, are articles of the first necessity, used 
by all classes, the poor man as well as the rich, and, from 
their weight, are not susceptible of extensive transporta- 
tation on land, and ought to come to our laborious citi- 
zens with the least possible charges. (These manufactu- 
rers do not complain of want of skill or of a market. 
The whole testimony shows they are doing well; that 
they have increased, and are increasing ; many of them 
have little or no competition from foreign iron, and-all 
agree that their expenses have not increased since 1824. 
Sir, iron has been manufactured from the ore in this 
country for more than half a century ; and if they have 
not already acquired the requisite skill, they never will, 
and I believe that those engaged in it would have been 
satisfied with the present protection, had not their aid 
been wanted to help through another item of this bill. 
On what evidence are we acting, while about to lay an 
additional duty on steel? It does not appear that a sin- 
gle manufactory of this article exists in the country, or 
that a single pound has ever been made here, and yet we 
are asked to increase the cuty upon it fifty per cent. 
And for what? Why, the duty will then be so high, that 
some may be induced to try experiments, and thereby 
ascertain the fact whether we can make it or not. Pass 
the bill, sir, and I have no doubt many will try the expe- 
riment, and we shall then have them here, showing im- 
mense investments under the tariff of 1828, complaining 
of competition from foreign steel, and their ruin inevita- 
ble, unless we give one hundred per cent. more, and so 
we must go on as we have done, adding protection to 
protection, till we come to a general prohibition. Sir, 
in my Opinion, it is all of a piece. We are about to im- 
pose on our citizens from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
additional taxes on articles of the first necessity, articles 
absolutely indispensable to their comfurt and subsistence, 
to break up the branches of business in which they have 
for years been industriously and happily engaged, for the 
purpose of trying experiments. 

As to hemp,fit appears to me, it is abundantly protected. 
Just look at the prices of Russia and American hemp in 
our market, and it must convince any man that this arti- 
cle needs no further protection. Russia hemp now com- 
mands 275 dolls. per ton, while American is quoted at 
125. If one hundred and fifty dollars per ton is nota 
sufficient protection, what in the name of Heaven will be : 
The great complaint has been, that foreign manufactures, 
and articles of foreign growth, were underselling us in 
our own market ; but this does not apply to hemp. And, 
if one hundred and fifty collars per ton, or even one hun. 
dred dollars per ton, bounty, has not induced the grower 
of this article to prepare it properly for market, can we 
expect that ten or twenty dollars more will ? 

‘There is one class of manufacturers, and an important 
class too, who seemed to have escaped the notice of the 
committee—I mean the manufacturers of cordage. This 


duals, we ought to inquire, seriously inquire, where we 
are to stop in this system of ee arent protection. Isce 
no end to these complaints and applications for further 
relief. Pass this bill, and what comes next? We shail 
soon be told that still greater investments have been 
made, the business ruinous, and nothing short of prohi- 
bitions will save them ; and when you shall have granted 
this, and secured to them our whole market—when their 
numbers shall have become formidable, and their influ- 
ence irresistible, you will be required to establish a sys- 
tem of bounties to relieve future depressions. 

I believe the tariff of 1824, if its provisions were fairly 
carried into execution, will give all the protection the 
manufacturing interests of this country ought, at this time, 
to receive, and would enable them, under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to continue their business with a fair profit. 
This, some of the manufacturers themselves admit. If 
they have not realized the expected benefits of the tariff 
of 1824 ; if the provisions of that law have been evaded, 
or if foreign legislation has taken away the protection 
which that law was expected to give, Iam willing, and 
shall feel myself in justice bound, to vote for a bill that 
shall effectually secure to the manufacturers the full and 
intended benefit and protection of that tariff. If the for- 
eign manufacturer evades the existing duty by low and 
false invoices : or if, by a reduction of duty on the raw 
material by him used, he is enabled to send his goods to 
our market at lower prices than he could in 1824, I would 
give to our manufacturer an additional ad valorem duty, 
equivalent to this reduction of duty on the raw material 
of the foreigner ; clothe our appraisers of imported goods 
with additional powers, and make every false invoice work 
a forfeiture of the goods, and a fine on the importer. 
This, sir, would, in my opinion, effectually prevent fraud, 
if any does exist, and secure to our manufacturer all 
the protection the tariff of ’24 was intended to give. 
But, sir, while I am willing to do this, [ am not prepared 
to vote for the bill before us, as it now is, or even after it 
is amended as proposed by the gentleman from Vermont. 
1 will not, sir, vote for prohibitions in any shape; and, 
between certain fixed prices, this bill does amount to a 
prohibition ; and, while I would sufficiently protect the 
manufacturer, 1 will never destroy a wholesome compe- 
tition which is the greatest spur to industry and econo- 
my, and the only pledge the public can have of fair and 
reasonable prices. 

Sir, 1 am far from giving full faith and credit to all the 
statements in the petitions and memorials that have 
crowded in upon us without mercy, and almost without 
number—nor dol give the testimony, here taken, the 
weight should give to the evidence of disinterested wit- 
nesses. I believe many of the manufacturing establish- 
ments of this country, under prudent management, are 
doing quite as well, yes, sir, and better than some other 
important branches of industry not claiming our protec- 
tion; and much of the loss, difficulty and embarrassment 
we hear of, arises from injudicious investments of capital, 
unnecessary expencitures, and, to make up the loss ac- 
count, we see charged, salaries to owners, agents and 
sub-agents, and high commissions in purchase and sale 
charged by stockholders of the establishments. Even 
prohibition will fail to render some of these establish- 
ments profitable. But, sir, though, as I before observed, 
lam willing to secure to our woollen manufacturers all 
the intended protection of the law of ’24, by an additional 
ad vatorem duty, I cannot see the necessity of increasing 
the duty on iron, steel, and manufactures from them, dis 
tilled spirits, hemp, flax, and molasses. 

Sir, I believe there is not a man in this nation who 
would ever have thought of increasing the duty on these 
articles, had it not been suggested by the excitement and 
clamor raised by the manufacturers of wool. What evi- 
dence have we that these interests are suffering ; or, if 
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bill proposes to put an additional tax of nearly one hun- 
dred per cent on the imported raw material, to discou- 
rage its use, while your own testimony shows that you 
cannot or will not furnish them a domestic material fit for 

use. Yes, Sir, while we have just sent our books to the 

farmers to teach them how to raise and prepare hemp for 

market before these treatises have had time to reach 

them, and before we know whether our farmers can or 

will attempt to prepare it as prescribed, we are about to 

lay an additional duty on foreign hemp, progressing to 

nearly one hundred per cent. We have had before us, 

dissertations upon raising hemp, and statements of the 

relative strength of foreign and domestic yarns, to show 

that our hemp, when properly rotted, is superior to any 

other. But, Sir I had rather see one ton of it fit for 

use, than all the statements and experiments that have 

been made, or that can be made} for twenty years to come. 

The manufacturers of cordage are of the first import- 

ance to the country, and indispensable to our commerce ; 

and while this bill will double the duty on their raw ma- 

terial, further to discourage them, it takes away part 

of the existing drawback on cordage, by deducting the 

weight of the tar used in manufacturing of it. 

This deduction on the drawback will not amount to 
much protection to domestic hemp : for, while we im- 
ported, the last year, five thousand and twenty-two tons 
of hemp, the whole export of cordage was but one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight tons. This, of itself, shows the 
importance ef this manufacture to our commerce, and 
that all the drawback on the tar must be small ; besides, 
1 have always understood, that the hemp lost, in working, 
all the cordage gained by the tar. 

Now, Sir, let us look a moment to the necessity of in- 
creasing the duty on duck. The principal owner and 
manager ot one manufactory of this article has been here, 
and states, that it is necessary and expedient to give his 
establishment further protection. This witness, like all 
the others, wishes, of course, to advance his own inter. 
est. They all think, and are quite clear, that the inter- 
est of the nation requires their several manufactories 
should be further protected—to be sure they are wit- 
nesses in their own favor, and if they do not make out a 
strong case, it is not our fault. But, in the course of the 
examination, we have the statement of a year’s business 
of this duck manufactory, from which I should infer, that 
no furiher protection was needed. He states the capi- 
tal invested, at $170,000. The establishment, however, 
came into his hands at $37,500. Last year, he made 7,010 
bolts and pieces of duck, hammock cloth, and cotton 
bagging ; of the latter, only 210 pieces, leaving 6,800 
bolts of canvass and hammock cloth. The cost of flax, 
$8 45 per bolt; cost of manufacturing it, $5 05, making 
#13 50 cost of the raw material, and the manufacturing 
it. The price of this duck, in the market, was $15 50, 
giving a clear profit of two dollars per bolt, which, to 
say nothing of the profit or the cotton bagging, gives 
$13,800 for that year. This gives an interest on more 
than $226,000, on an investment at its greatest extent, of 
$170,000. Certainly, a business affording such a profit, 
requires no further protection. Again, Sir, I find, on 
looking at the contracts made with the Navy Depart- 
ment, for the year 1827, which have been laid on our ta- 
bles since this examination before the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures, that this same witness, I presume so from the 
name, has contracted to supply the Navy with six differ- 
ent kinds of duck, at prices from nineteen and a half, 
down to sixteen and a quarter dollars per bolt,averaging 
$17 60 per bolt. This givesa profit of more than four 

collars per bolt ; and if he is as fortunate in his sales as 
in his contract, the $170,000 invested in that establish- 
ment, will give him an interest on $450,000. If this es- 
tablishment requires further protection, I think gentle- 
men will be puzzled to find one that does not. 
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Connected with the testimony relative to duck, we 
have a piece of hearsay evidence, showing a system of 
fraud practised by our merchants to avoid the existing 
duty. The witness says he has heard that our merchants 
are in the habit of sending out their vessels with old worn 
sails, and are supplied in foreign ports, to avoid the duty 
This, sir, is a ** story for marines.”” Can any man in his 
senses suppose, that our merchants would risk their ves. 
sels and cargoes for the sake of such a pitiful saving as 
this? Even ifa merchant could be found so consum. 
mately stupid and foolish as to attempt such a saving, he 
could not succeed. Sir, the seamen, the moment the 
sails shook out, before they cleared the land, would 
refuse to proceed, and risk their lives ina vessel thus 
fitted out ; they would demand a survey, and upon such 
survey, she would be declared unseaworthy, with a suit 
of such sails as are here described. Again, sir, most, if 
not all, of our merchants engaged in a trade where they 
could supply themselves with duck cheaper than in this 
country, are insured—and can we suppose they would 
pay premiums of insurance when they knew, in their 
own souls, their vessels were not fit for the voyage ; and 
the deficiency so apparent and so easily proved as this 
would be ? No, sir, no merchant will ever risk his capi. 
tal to this extent, merely to avoid paying « little duty. 
Sir, duck, hemp, and iron, are the three great articles of 
consumption in building and equipping our vessels, in 
which business a vast amount of mechanical labor now 
finds constant employment. If, while our merchants are 
barely able, by greater economy in building and equip- 
ping their vessels, and superior energy and scurny = 
sailing them, to compete with foreign commerce, you 
enhance the price of our tonnage to the extent this bill 
proposes, you will strikea blow, from which our com- 
merce may never recover, It must and will dwindle, and 
finally sink under such exorbitant taxation. — ae 
I will say but a word on the subject of foreign distilled 
spirits. The committee in their report say, ‘our tables 
of imposts for the last six years, show a very regular an- 
nual importation of foreign spirits, from in and other 
materials, varying from five millions to six millions gal. 
lons.” Now, sir, by a statement from the Register’s Of 
fice, which I hold in my hand, 1 find that, in 1826, there 
were imported 535,226 gallons of spirits distilled from 
grain, and, 3,182,926 gallons distilled from all other mate- 
rials, making, for that year, 3,718,152 gallons. Of this 
509,831 gallons were again exported. In 1827, there 
were imported 550,565 gallons distilled from grain, and 
2,986,861 gallons distilled from all other materials, mak- 
ing 3,537,426 gallons. Of this, 354,240 gallons were 
again exported. Thus, sir, instead of five or six millions 
of gallons of foreign spirits being consumed in this coun 
try annually, as was supposed, we see it amounts to “<A 
little over one-half that quantity. It now pays a duty 0 
from 38 to 75 cents per gallon, while it sells, in our mat 
ket, from 70 to 125 cents. One would think here was 
duty enough in all conscience. I know, sir, it's nog) 
common to declaim against the importation and use 0 
this article—but it is mere talk. Say what we will against 
it, after all it is an article of commerce, and an important 
one too, giving freight to our vessels, and paying, 4 
nually, into the Treasury, nearly two millions of dollars, 
and no more injurous to the morals of the country than 
the whiskey which we are told will supply its place. But, 
sir, the sacrifice of this trade, important as it is to our 
country, is trifling, compared with that of another, the 
destruction of which seems to be the principal object a 
the bill—I mean the molasses trade. Nothing short 0 
the total ruin of this trade is aimed at by this bill. The 
questions and answers in the evidence reported on = 
subject, and on which the bill is founded, a 
show this. Phe professed and declared object is to . 
courage the trade. What, sir, do we mean, when W 
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talk of discouraging a trade? What are our merchants 
to think when they see their Government passing laws 
tu discourage their trade? A Government, possessing 
the power to annihilate the trade, enacting laws to dis- 
courage it! We may as well, and ought to deal plainly, 
and tell them at ence that we are about to exercise this 
power and to destroy theirtrade. This important branch 
of our commerce is to be broken up, avowedly to destroy 
the distillation of rum in this country, and to increase that 
of whiskey. This is to be done at a time, too, when, as 
appears by the testimony, that the distillation of whis- 
key isincreasing, and while, as is well known to every 
Eastern man, that of rum is decreasing. 

Sir, the burthen of all the cry to us, and about us, has 
been to protect domestic industry, and this is undoubted- 
ly the object of us all ; but I will assure gentlemen if this 
bil) passes, and this additional duty is laid on molasses, 
it will divert from their present and only employment, 
break down and destroy more industrious and valuable 
citizens in the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, than any bill that ever yet passed this House—sav- 
ing, perhaps, the old Embargo. Its effects will be like 
those of the Embargo upon our whole State, and I fear 
not less ruinous. It will paralyze the whole industry of 
that part of our country engaged in the fisheries, the pro- 
curing and maufacturing lumber, and in the West India 
trade. These three branches are inseparably connected 
—the two former dependent on the latter—and the mo- 
ment you interrupt and discourage the latter, you destroy 
the others. I believe there are no other branches of busi- 
ness in this country in which the same amount of capi- 
tal invested gives half the employment to industrious la- 
borers, as the fisheries, the lumber and the West India 
trade give. The original value of the timber in our for- 
ests is legs than that of any other raw material in our coun- 
try, and without the molasses trade, it would be worth 
nothing. Its value in the forest, is from one twenty-fifth 
to one fiftieth of its eventual value, when manufactured 
and conveyed to its proper and only market. The cut- 
ting and conveying it tothe streams, down the streams 
tothe Mills, the sawing and conveying it to our seaboard, 
and the transporting it to the West Indies, is what make 
its value. It is, in fact, the labor employed, that gives 
all its value. Inthis lumber business, giving so much 
employment to our citizens, there is, in Maine alone, 
more than four millions of capital invested, and fourteen 
thousand four hundred and thirty men, and ten thousand 
one hundred and thirty yoke of oxen constantly employ- 
ed. This is not simple assertion, sir, but taken from a 
comparison of estimates, made by persons now, and for 
years, engaged in the business; gentlemen of high cha- 
racter, sound judgment, and in whom the utmost confi- 
dence may be safely placed. Then, sir, look for a moment 
at the capital and men employed in the Fisheries. In 
1826, in the cod fishery alone, there was employed 
73,882 tons of fishing vessels, and 9,609 men, besides 
the mackerel and open boat fishery, which will give 
nearly as many more tons and men. These fisheries, 
like the lumber, are dependent on the West Indies for 
a market, and on this branch of the West India trade too. 
The principal and almost only exchange we can get for 
these articles is molasses, and the moment we cease to 
take this, in exchange, that moment the West India mer- 
chant and planter must, of necessity, cease to take our 
lumber and fish. There is no such thing as a sale of these 
articles in the West Indies for cash, or, indeed, for scarce- 
ly any thing else but molasses, and even this pay, our mer- 
chants are obliged to take as it comes, the good and bad 
together; and in almost every cargo there will be some 
not fit for family use, and worth nothing, except for dis- 
tillation. But, by means of the distilleries, the inferior, 
or soured part, is advantageously disposed of, which other- 
Wise would be worthless, and become a charge upon, and 
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enhance the price of that which remained fit for family 

use. This, sir, isa purely barter trade ; one entirely of 
exchange—alike beneficial to both : we must take their 
whole crop, or they can no longer take our whole export. 
One limits the other; and the moment you attempt to se- 
lect your cargoes, it must cease to be a regular or exten- 
sive trade; and, although the proportion of tart molasses 
is far short of the amount the committee suppose to be 
distilled, yet it is enough to destroy the trade, if our dis- 
tilleries are broken up, and it is left as a loss on the im- 
porter, or a charge on the consumer of such as remains fit 
for use. The trade barely lives now, and it is by the 
greatest industry and perfect knowledge of the business, 
and the closést personal attention, that our merchants 
are enabled to carry it on, and the least increase of duty 
will destroy it at once. There are certain points of pres- 
sure, beyond which you cannot go, without destroying 
the subject acted on—*it is the last feather that breaks 
the horse’s back”—you have now got to that point in 
this trade; and one additional cent will sink it forever. 
Is not this trade worth preserving’? Shall we destroy, 
or even jeopardize it for the purpose of trying experiments, 
which experiments, if we succeed, will only develop the 
capacity of this country to make and drink whiskey ? 

Sir, this trade is too important to be thrown away on ex- 
periments. In addition to the lumber business, and the 
fisheries dependent on it, I will now ask the attention of 
the committee for a moment to the tonnage and men con- 
stantly engaged in it. In 1827, there were employed in 
the port of Portland, in the district 1 have the honor to 
represent, 37,843 tons of shipping, navigated by 1,638 
seamen, which carried out to the West Indies, for one 
article, over 27,060,000 feet of lumber, and brought back 
to that port alone, 3,914,846 gallons of molasses. The 
whole importation of molasses into the United States, for 
the last year, was 13,376,502 gallons, This will give 
129,304 tons of shipping, and 5,696 seamen employed in 
its importation, being one-sixth of all the tonnage of the 
United States in foreign trade, paying, too, into the Trea- 
sury, $683,081 95. All this tonnage, too, is of a peculiar 
construction, built expressly for this trade, to carry out 
lumber, an article of great bulk, and to bring back mo- 
lasses, and not fit for any other use. Destroy this trade, 
and it must rot at our wharves. Now, sir, take into con- 
sideration the capital and men employed in the lumber 
business, in the fisheries, and in the West India trade, 
which must become useless, and be destroyed, if this 
duty is laid on molasses, and I seriously ask every mem- 
ber of this House : yes sir, I will ask every honest farmer 
of this nation, if he wishes such a sacrifice. 1 am satisfi- 
ed there is not a member here, nor a farmer in this coun- 
try who would willingly see a State, or any portion of 
this Uniun, thus needlessly broken down and ruined. 

Sir, the Committee on Manufactures are greatly mista- 
ken in the inference they make, when they say more than 
half the molasses imported is distilled. They say, that, 
** out of the thirteen millions of gallons imported during 
the last year, more than eleven millions were carried into 
ports East of New York, not including the latter port ;” 
and, therefore, they infer that more than half of this quan- 
tity is distilled. They might, by the same reasoning, 
prove, that, because all the foreign manufactured goods 
imported into this country are carried into ports South 
of Boston, including that port, they are, therefore, con- 
sumed in that section, and none are used in Maine, New 
Hampshire, or Vermont; or, that, because 11-13ths of 
all the oil imported, is carried into ports East of Rhode 
Island, and South of Salem, its use was confined to that 
part of the country, and not used in other States. The 
fuct is, sir, that each part of our country has its pecu- 
liar leading branches of trade, which from local advanta- 
ges, or long experience, they are enabled to carry on at 
a profit, while others, differently situated, cannot carry 
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it on at all. In Maine, from our lumber and fisheries, it 
is the West India trade, and molasses is, of course, our 
principal import, and more is imported there than in any 
other State ; still it does not fells that it is consumed 
there. No, sir, like all o<her articles of commerce it 
is shipped coastwise, carried up our rivers and bays, 
again giving employment to an immense coasting trade, 
and distributed along our whole seaboard. It is totally 
immaterial where foreign articles are first imported : 
they will find their way to the best market, and in do- 
ing 80, increase trade, and give additional employment 
to the industry of the country. From an inquiry, made 
at my request, and in which J have entire confidence, I 
find, that, out of the whole imports into Portland, the 
last year, which was about forty thousand hogsheads, 
but seven thousand went to the distilleries. The residue 
was distributed over the country and used in families. 
Now, sir, when it is considered, that in Portland are lo- 
cated some of the largest distilleries in the United States, 
and that more molasses is imported there than into any 
other port in this country, the inference is strong, that 
the quantity distilled there is greater, in proportion to 
the import, than will hold good for the whole importa. 
tion into the United States. But, even allowing this is 
no more than a fair proportion, it shows that five-sixths 
of ull the molasses imported is used as a substitute for 
sugar, and but one-sixth distilled, instead of two-thirds, 
as has been suppossed—and this bill proposes to tax the 
consumers of the five-sixths of all this article double : 
and, in its operation, it will be treble, because the re- 
maining one-sixth is distilled, and to discourage this dis- 
tillation, this enormous tax on one of the necessaries of 
life is to be laid, as we are told, to encourage the West- 
ern farmer, who, we are informed, now gets but a poor 
return for his capital and labor, and this tax, it is suppos- 
ed, will render his business more productive. 

But, sir, does not the Eastern farmer get as poor return 
for his capital and laboras the Western farmer? Has not 
the constant emigration of this valuable class of our citi- 
zens already proved this? ‘here is not an emigrant 
farmer in the West, who knows the laborious life of the 
Eastern farmer, but would pronounce this tax on an arti- 
cle of the first necessity to the Eastern farmer, and of 
which he is the great consumer, as oppressive and unjust. 
With half the labor which the Eastern farmer bestows to 
support himself and family, the Western farmer, by the 
mildness of his climate, and the greater fertility of his soil, 
is absolutely burdened with his produce. Surely, sir, the 
abundance of the West cannot be a just or a good reason 
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it, by such an account, every farmer in this country wil} 
find himself ruined, farm, stock, and all sunk, every five 
years of his life, Yet, sir, our farmers obtain a comfortable 
living, and are doing well: and, notwithstanding you de- 
monstrate to them, by “figures that cannot lie,” that 
they are in a most ruinous business, which must absorb ali 
their means every few years, still, in the face of your de. 
monstration, they go on improving—own their farms and 
their stock, are tree of debt, and are, in fact, the only in- 
dependent men in the country. So it is with other branch. 
es of industry, and peculiarly so with the lumber business, 
of which I have before spoken. It never could sustain 
itself on cash principles for a single year, yet, by indus- 
try and economy, by various turns and small savings ; in 
fine, sir, by simply “ making one hand wash the other,” 
and not hiring both washed, they are enabled to support 
their families, and all the protectionthey ask of us 1s, to 
let them alone, and allow them, by hard labor, to earn 
their bread, and not to legislate them out of their business 
and their homes. 

Much has been said of the depressed situation of our 
manufacturers and farmers. No doubt their profits are 
small, and some of our manufacturing establishments have 
unquestionably made a losing business of it ; but this is 
the common lot of all business, more especially of a new 
branch of business. There are times when, perhaps, 
every branch of our industry has, in its turn, to undergo 
severe trials. These fluctuations and depressions are not 
new in ourcountry—our citizens are accustomed to them; 
and, relying on their own energy and resources, have 
heretofore met them, ‘and succesfully struggled through 
with them—and they will do it again and again, if we 
but let them alone. All our attempts to regulate the fluc. 
tuations of the market by legislation, will prove abortive, 
and, in thus saving one interest, we shall destroy fifty. At 
this time, this very West India trade is laboring under se- 
vere depression, and were those engaged in it called here, 
they would show us heavier losses in their last year’s busi- 
ness, than we have yet seen. 

It has been said on this floor, and elsewhere, that the 
loss of the British West India trade was a benefit, rather 
than an injury to us, and to prove it, we are told our ex- 

orts to the West Indies were greater than they were 
with this trade. This, however, sir, only shows half the 
account. Let us see what is got in return for these ex- 
ports, and then we can judge whether its loss is a benefit 
eran injury. It is not my intention to go into an argument 
on this subject. 1 will merely observe, that merchants in 
whom I have the utmost confidence, my townsmen, 


for taxing the scarcity ofthe East. There is no class in | neighbors, and friends, men not opposed to this Adminis 
Maine that do more than make a comfortable living, and | tration, have repeatedly told me that they felt the loss of 
to do this, their whole and constant attention is required. this trade severely. Though not engaged in this trade 
Have our farmers, our lumbermen, our fishermen, or our | themselves, the tonnage employed to the British Islands, 
seamen, grown rich? No, sir, no one here will pretend | they observed, was forced into the Islands to which they 
to say they have : and I will venture to say there are no | traded, and the consequence has been to depress the 
men in this or any other country more industrious, more | price of our exports, and raise that of the Island produce, 
enured to exposure and hardship, than these same men, | and a heavy loss in the year’s business. Still they will 
and all the returns they get are barely a comfortable but | not complain to Congress, or come to you with their difi- 
honorable living for themselves and families. When we| culties. They hope the pressure is temporary, and look 
attempt, by legislation, to regulate the returns for the | forward for better business this year, and, even should 
farmer’s capital and labor, and to fix on fair profits for his | they fail to retrieve their losses this year, they will still 
investments and expenditures, we shall find ourselves in- | hope for the next to restore them, and they will not trou: 
volved in difficulties that will put figures and calculations | ble you. But, Mr. Chairman, it is understood that, by 
at defiance. Mr. Chairman, there is not a farmer in the | pouring in a flood of petitions and memorials to Congress, 
United States, there never has been, and never will be | duties are to be increased or diminished, and bounties 
one, who, if he opened an account with his farm, and | granted asprayed for; or,if it is discovered that all these pe 
kept it after the manner of merchants and manufacturers, | titionsand memorials must be counteracted by remonstrat 
but, by such account, would find himself ruined every | ces to keep you impartial in legislation, you will find, at 
five years of his life. Let the farmer charge his farm at | your next session, more petitions, memorials, and remo 
its reputed value, as so much capital invested, charge the | strances, laid on your table, than the Clerk can read, em 
labor of himself, his boys, and hired labor, and their | ploying every moment of the session up to the fourth of 
board, charge interest on his investments—then credit} March. The proposition to lay this additional duty © 
his farm with all the produce at cash price, and I repeat | molasses, is founded on the evidence of distillers of whi 
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key, and those interested in this distillation. This evi- | if you destroy this trade; and, instead of creating a greater 


dence is mere matter of opinion as to the effect this in- 
crease of duty will have, and I now beg leave to introduce 
the opinion of a number of gentlemen of the first respec- 
tability, and entitled to as much weight as any men in the 
community, concurring fully with the committee that the 
proposed duty will effectually discourage and destroy this 
trade. They say: “We find it to be the general and only 
opinion here that molasses will not bear any increase of 
duty, and it would not be good policy to urge any dimi- 
nution short of the whole amount of the proposed in- 
crease ; that we had better abandon the trade altogether 
than attempt its prosecution under any increase of duty, 
even one cent. Should you view it in the same light, it 
is hoped you will use your influence accordingly. ‘This 
ground would not be taken, if there remained any hope 
of any saving in the trade, with any increase of duty; but 
we think, by a partial increase, many might be left to 
struggle against hope, and the consequences prove more 
prejudicial than a total prohibition, as the proposed in- 
crease would prove.” 

This, sir, is the opinion, not of an individual, but of a 
body of merchants well acquainted with this trade and 
all our commercial interests, and possessing as high a re- 
putation for honor, integrity, and intelligence, as any men 
in this country. I might give extracts from other com- 
munications from gentlemen of the first standing and 
most extensive acquaintance with this trade, all concur- 
ring, that any increase of duty on this article would at 
once destroy its importation. Gentlemen are greatly 
mistaken when ‘they suppose the duty will increase the 
consumption of Southern or Western grain or whiskey in 
the East. It will have the directly contrary effect. It 
may destroy us, but it can in no way benefit them. How 
can we become consumers of Southern and Western 
whiskey, Or continue to purchase Southern grain and 
flour, if you destroy our trade, and take from us the 
means of payment ? What encouragement shall we give 
the grower of eas if, while we increase the duty on 
that of foreign growth, we discourage and embarrass our 
commerce, and destroy.all demand for the article in our 
market ? When we talk of the interference of domestic 
rum with the sales of whiskey in foreign markets, and 
propose to destroy this competition by this duty on molas- 
ses, and abolishing the drawback on rum, we seem to for- 
get that our laws will not affect the West India distilleries. 
‘The enhancing the price of our rum will only help the 
foreign distiller. Whiskey will still have to compete 
with rum, even if there should not be another drop made 
in the United States. Increasing the duty on molasses, 
and abolishing che drawback on rum, will enable the fo- 
reign distiller to undersell us, and, instead of helping, it | be raised to ten or fifteen, and perhaps twenty cents. 
will injure the present market for whiskey; for a great} Sir, if the commerce of our country is worth preserv- 
quantity of whiskey is now worked up with this same| ing, we ought to pause before we pass this bill, and seri- 
rum, and, in this way, more Southern and Western whis- | ously consider the effect it is to have on this most impor- 
key is now consumed in the Northern and foreign markets, | tant branch of the industry, wealth, and strength, of the 
than ever will be, should the distillation of rum cease. | nation, Our commerce is already laboring under as se- 
Our whole sea-board now affords a good market for large | vere a depression as our manufactures or agriculture ; and, 
quantities of the flour and grain of the South and West. | if subjected to such ruinous exactions, as it has to encoun- 
Our lumbermen, fishermen, and sailors, and, indeed, the | ter in our incessant protections and prohubitions, it must 
whole population of our towns, extending along more | and will decrease, and finally disappear. This o— 
than three hundred miles of sea-coast, receive nearly all| agitation of the tariff destroys all confidence in the stabili- 
their bread stuffs from the South; not that we are unable | ty of our revenue system, renders all commercial specula- 
to raise grain, and supply ourselves, but because our citi- | tion doubly hazardous, and, if persisted ao a 
zens are engaged in this very West India trade, which the | and break down the commercial oe ee country. 
bill proposes to discourage and destroy. Should the bill| Sir, we have been told by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
pass, and this duty be imposed, the trade must be abandon- | in his gratuitous dissertation, that the time has now — 
ed, and the same men now engaged in it, and dependent | ed, when we should be swayed by considerations igh- 
on it, and who are now consumers of the grain and flour | er than those of present mercantile gain ;” that our for- 
ofthe South and West, will be snanlied oa turn their | eign commerce ought to be of mere secondary — 
attention to agriculture, and not only raise their own| tion, and anticipates the arrival of that glorious era, when 
bread, but make their own whiskey. We did this during | the commerce of our country shall consist in a grand coast- 


the embargoand war, and shall be obliged to do it again | ing trade, “ freed from the jealousies that have frustrated, 


demand in the Eastern States for the grain and whiskey of 
the West, it will destroy the market they now have there. 

That part of the bill which proposes to abolish the 
drawback on rum, will be inoperative, if the additional 
duty is laid on molasses: for, if you prohibit or discourage 
the importation of molasses, the distillation of ram must 
at once cease. This drawback is far from being a bounty 
on rum, as hasbeen stated. It is but part of the duty paid 
by the molasses returned, when the rum is exported. All 
the rum distilled and used in this country, now pays a 
tax of more than 15 per cent., while whiskey pays no- 
thing; and still further to encourage (he distillation of whis- 
key, we are asked to double this tax on rum and the mo- 
lasses from which it is distilled, to discou its importa- 
tion. I know it is said, that the distillation of whiskey 
should be encouraged, because it furnishes a market for 
the product of our soil. Molasses, sir, is the only ex- 
change we can get for our lumber, and is, in this way, a 
product of our soil; and if this exchange is not entitled to 
encouragement, the seven hundred thousand dollars it 
pays annually into the treasury ought, at least, to save 
it from destruction. If you will lay a tax of fifty cents per 
gallon on every kind of spirits distilled in this country, I 
will vote for it; but I can see no reason why one section 
of the country should be thus enormously taxed for the 
supposed benefit of another. What article, imported in 
any great quantity, now pays such a heavy duty as mo- 
lassesalready pays? Excepting salt, I know of none; and 
the grain growers of the West pay no part of the duty on 
either of these articles. Still, for the benefit of the grain 
grower and distiller of whiskey, we are asked to double 
this already exorbitant duty. In Maine, and in all the 
Northern States, and, I believe, in all the Atlantic States, 
molasses has become a necessary article in almost every 
family, and, from long use, is indispensable toa comforta- 
ble subsistence; and should this duty be laid, you will 
compel the poor classes, who are its greatest consumers, 
to pay, not only double the present duty, but more than 
treble; and, eventually, deprive them of it altogether. It 
will not be simply the five cents additional duty per gal- 
lon you will compel the consumers to pay: for, the mo- 
ment the trade is interrupted, and ceases to be a regular 
business, as it now is, with a steady market, there will be 
a Scanty and uncertain supply, the prices fluctuating, and 
of course, enhanced. The object of the bill isto prevent 
the distillation of rum, and if it succeeds, there will and 
must be an additional charge on all such molasses as be- 
comes tart, and in all cargoes there will be some, over 
and above the duty laid on the rest, and paid for by the 
consumers, so that, instead of five cents per gallon, it will 
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and must ever continue to frustrate, the benevolent, but 
impracticable theories of commercial intercourse, as be- 
tween nations, ” and then he justly remarks, custom-hou- 
ses will be no longer necessary, or their * uses only form- 
sl.” We have been told, by the Chairman of the Committee 
who reported this bill, that our commercial capital ought 
to be divided, and, * instead of its remaining confined to 
a few places on the seaboard, the good of the nation re- 
quires that it should be distributed ;”? and he says, ‘* the 
protection and security of domestic manufactures will pro- 
duce this great beneficial result.” This bill, sir, will 
have a powerful tendency to hasten the arrival of the hap- 
Py period, when custom-houses shall no longer be neces- 
sary, and if it fails to distribute our commercial capital, or 
to force it into manufactures, it will, at least, discourage 
it, and eventually effect its destruction. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, when custom-houses shall be no longer necessary, 
when by protections and prohibitions we shall have legis- 
lated our commerce from the ocean, and driven it into our 
rivers and future grand canals, excise and direct taxa- 
tion will be,necessary ; and these very interests, now 
so clamorous for further protection, must directly bear the 
burthen, from which commerce now relieves them. Sir, 
my rule is, let each one take care of his own business. 
Our citizens are fully competent to manage their own con- 
cerns, and if their capital is now profitably invested for 
themselves, it certainly is for the nation; and we ought 
to proceed with great caution, and maturely reflect on the 
result it may produce, both to them and to the revenue 
of the nation, by withdrawing them and their capital from 
a business with which they are well acquainted, and fore- 
ing them into one that pays nothing into the Treasury, 
and which, with all your encouragement and protection, 
is, annually, claiming further aid. 

Sir, we hear much said of our young and growing Navy. 
Ata very great annual expense, we keep up a corps of 
officers to command it, and have been solicited to estab- 
lish an Academy for their sole benefit ; but, what have 
we ever done for that class of invaluable men, who, after 
all, are to do all the hard work in battle ? Sir, this bill, 
should it pass, will, in a great measure, destroy them. If 
you break up the molasses trade you destroy the mar- 
ket for their fish-their employment is at an end. They will 
be forced to till the earth, or seek a living in another 
country. These are the men you must have in war. 
Strong and healthy, their constitutions unimpaired, enur+ 
ed to hardships from their infancy, they cost you nothing 
in time of peace, and are ever ready, when their services 
are needed to enter your Navy, and, with two months 
drill, will conquer the first sailors Europe can produce. 
If you will destroy this corps, this nursery of seamen, 
England, for such a sacrifice, on our part, would stipulate 


we shall lay this tax to no purpose : forit is not pretend. 
ed that we lay it for revenue, or to encourage the produc. 
tion of molasses in this country ; and it will be only levy. 
ing double taxes on those poorly able to bear the present 
duty, without producing any benefit to the whiskey distil. 
ler and grain grower. [fit does have the effect intended, 
to discourage the importation of molasses, and it most as. 
suredly will, the trade will be broken up and destroyed , 
and I again repeat, those consequences will follow. 
[The Committee then rose.] 


Tuurspay, Manca 6, 1828. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the House resumed 
the consideration of the Tariff Bill, the question being 
on the motion of Mr. Barwer,to strike out the firs 
section. 

Mr. FLOYD, of Virginia, after some remarks on the 
course which the debate had taken, owing to the form of 
Mr. Banrwer’s motion, and some observations about the 
price of curn, &c. suggested to gentlemen on both sides 
of the question, whether it would not be better first to let 
the bill be so modified by amendments as to give it the 
most acceptable form, before they proceeded to the gen. 
eral argument on the question of its adoption. 

Mr. BARNEY, after explaining the reason why he had, 
under the rules of order, been obliged to make his mo. 
tion in the form he had, in order to reach the other paris 
of the bill in debate, which were not included in the 
amendment of Mr. Matuanr, withdrew his motion to 
strike out the first section ; and the question now recur. 
ing on the amendment of Mr. Matrarr, 

Mr. INGERSOLL, said he had an amendment to the 
bill, which he wished to offer, and inquired of the Cain 
whether it would be in order ? 

The CHAIR replied in the negative, unless it was an 
amendment to the amendment already offered. 

Mr. HUNT observed that, for many years past the pub- 
lic attention had been directed, with a deep interest, to- 
wards the establishment and progress of domestic manu- 
factures. Their salutary effect upon agriculture, said Mr. 
H, by furnishing a ready and profitable market for the 
productions of the earth—the enterprise of our citizens 
—the immense multiplication of the productive pow: 
er of labor which they create by means of machine- 
ry, and their essential aid in rendering us independent 
of Foreign Nations, are among the resaons for re- 

| quiring the fostering care and protection of Govern 

| ment. 

| When I arose yesterday to address the Cuarr,it was not 
my intention, neither is it now, to discuss the general 

| merits of this bill, or the amendment as proposed by my 


to take all the whiskey we can ever make, even at double | honorable friend, the Chairman of the Committee on Ma- 


price. It is these men, living on the ocean, grown up | nufactures, and which he supported with great ability 
amidst storms, and familiar with every danger, possessing | and force of argument ; but to submit my views upon one 


the strength of men, and the activity of boys, that Great 
Britain views with more anxiety than all the fleets of the 
ocean. She can build as good ships, and furnish as good 
officers, as we can ; but she, or no other nation, has pro- 
duced, or can produce, such men; and, while we have 
this corps to distribute through our Navy, victory must, 
and will ever attend our flag. 1 know it may be said that 
these consequences may not follow. I can only say, in 
my opinion, they will follow ; and I venture to say, that 


| subject which has been incorporated into the bill, and 
| which, according to my understanding, has no natural 
connection with the other great objects contained in it, 
The effect of its introduction, as I apprehend, will be, 
| to embarrass, rather than to promote the accomplishment 
of that system which so many gentlemen in this House, 
| and so large a portion of this country, have in view. The 
subject in the bill to which I allude, isthe one which re 
lates to the increase of the duty upon foreign molasses, 


this opinion will be supported by every man acquainted | and the repeal of the drawback upon the exportation of 
with the connexion and dependence of the lumber trade | spirits distilled from that material. 


and fisheries, or the West India trade, and the effect of} Petitions and memorials from various parts of the Union 
an increase of duty on this branch of that trade. And/ and from all classes of citizens, have been crowded upon 
when I have the opinion of men whose means.of practical | our tables during the whole of the present session, praying 
information are great, whose whole lives have been em- | for the interposition of Congress, to afford some aid and 
ployed in this business, 1 shall place more reliance on it, | relief to the great agricultural and manufacturing intet- 
than on the best speculations of the ablest theorists. Sir, ' ests of this country, by increasing the duty upop foreign 
if the duty does not discourage and break up the trade, wool, woollen goods, iron, and various other articles; but 
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amidst this general expression of the public voice, not a 
whisper has been heard for augmenting the duty upon 
molasses. Even the manufacturers of this article have not 
desired it. They are satistied with the profits and pro- 
tection which a now enjoy, and well may they be so, 
for it is a fact well understood, that the sugar plantations 
of Louisiana, where the New-Orleans molasses is manufac- 
tured, afford a greater amount of profit than any other 
branch of agricultural employment in this country. In 
that part of the State which is congenial to the growth 
of the sugar cane, almost the whole industry is directed 
to its culture ; and such is the avidity with which capital 
is seeking for an investment in this business, that legis- 
lative enactment would hardly be able to accelerate its in- 
crease. Since the year 1824, it is estimated that the produc- 
tion of sugar and molasses in Louisiana has been doubled 
and the produce of the last year swells to the prodi- 
gious amount of 80,000 hogsheads of sugar, being equal 
to 88,900,000 of pounds, and 5,000,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses. This business, therefore, requires no additional 
aid or stimulus from Government ; it does not, like many 
other kinds of employments, present the melancholy spec- 
tacle of languishment,ruin and decay, for want of protection, 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. StevEeNnson;] 
informed us that the present project of increasing the 
duty on molasses, is not the first one that has been offer- 
ed to Congress, but that a report was made by a com- 
mittee some few years ago to this House for the same pur- 
pose. If, however, we look into the history of the legisla- 
tion upon this subject, we shall find that Congress has al- 
ways guarded this article witha seeming anxiety, from 
high taxation. ton 
By the first act under the present organization of this 
Government, passed July 20, 1789, laying a duty on 
goods, wares,and merchandise, imported into the country, 
the impost upon molasses was two and a half cents per 
gallon. The experience, however, of one year, con- 
vinced the nation that the revenue was too inadequate 
for the support of government and the discharge of the 
public debt ; and on the 10th of August, 1790, a new act 
was passed, increasing the duties, adding about 50 per 
cent to sugar, spirits, &c. ; but only one half a cent per 
gallon upon thisarticle. By the several acts of 1792 and 
1794 further additions were made to the duties upon most 
foreign goods, but no increase was made to the tax on 
molasses. But when a new era occurred, and extraordi- 
nary expenditures were required for enlarging the navy, 
and supporting a standing army, when in the course of 
four years succeeding ’96 more than $17,000,000 of loans 
were authorized ; when the direct taxes were imposed; 
when bohea tea was subjected to new duties ; and eight 
cents per bushel were added to the previous tax upon 
salt ; then it was in company with these taxes, that the 
further sum of one cent per gallon was added to molasses 
in the year ’97, and one cent more in 1800, making the 
whole duty five cents per gallon, beyoad which it has nev- 
er heen advanced in time of peace. 
_ Soon after the commencement of the late war, an addi- 
tional duty of one hundred per cent. was made to the per- 
manent duties by the act of July 1, 1812, but limited, 
however, in its operation, to one year from the conclusion 
of peace. After the occurrence of that fortunate event, 
in 1816, the whole subject of the revenue underwent a 
full and thorough revision ; and at that period, when 
we had just emerged from war, with a debt of $120,- 
000,000 upon our hands, the duty was established 
at five cents per gallon ; and now, when half that 
debt has been discharged, and must by the necessary ope- 
ration of our present system of finance be entirely extin- 
gushed in the course of six or eight years, we are called 
onto impose upon the people a double duty, a war tax, 


upon an article, too, which use has rendered one of the 
necessaries of life. 
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The prime cost of molasses in the West Indies depends 
upon its quality, and varies from five to twelve and a half 
cents per gallon, making the average price eight cents and 
three quarters; and while some parts of the country oppose 
with zeal and vehemence any addition to the present duties 
of 25 and 33 per cent. upon woollen clothes, we are urged 
to impose a double tax upon molasses, which is equivalent 
to an ad valorem charge of one hundred and twenty per 
cent. 

From the year 1822 to 1826, inclusive, the average 
annual amount of molasses imported, was 12,806,948 
gallons, producing a revenue of upwards of $640,000 per 
annum. The tax for this portion of the public re- 
venue is manifestly unequal in its operation upon the 
different sections of the Union. The principal part of 
the foreign molasses is consumed in New England, New 
York, anda few of the States bordering upon the Atlan- 
tic ; while amidst the great mass of population at the 
West, it is but seldom introduced, and its consumption 
is small and limited. In many sections of that country a 
great abundance is easily manufactured at home, and the 
balance of the supply supposed to be about 2,000,000 
gallons annually, passes from the plantations of Louisi- 
ana up the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Illinois, and the Mis- 
souri. 

The tax is not only principally paid by the Eastern 
States, but what renders its operation still more severe 
and unequal is, that in those States the poorer part 
of the population pays the greater portion of the tax : as 
they consume, in proportion to their numbers, larger 
quantities than the rich. They daily use it in their hum. 
ble fare, upon their cakes and their puddings ; and asa 
cheap substitute for sugar in tea, in all sorts of cookery, 
and for other domestic purposes. It enters copiously 
into the composition of beer, and various kinds of drink, 
as a wholesome and valuable substitute for ardent spirits ; 
and it produces a moral influence upon society, by afford- 
ing a protection from inebriety, and the ruinous habits 
of intemperance. 

We possess no data for determining with accuracy the 
quantity of molasses that is consumed in any particular 
State or section of country. From the best information 
which I have been able to obtain, I estimate the annual 
consumption of molasses in the State of Vermont, at five 
hundred thousand gallons, being somewhat less than two 
gallons to an individual.—Upon this amount, which I 
think will not be regarded as excessive, it follows that the 

|national treasury now draws from the inhabitants of that 

State, upon the present duties, $25,000 per annum—a 
tax that is sufficient to defray one half of the expenditures 
of the State Government, and already heavy upon a peo- 
ple that enjoy none of the countervailing advantages of 
commerce—public works and expenditures, canals, 
national roads, or the gratuities of public lands. 

The proposed augmentation of duty would materially 
diminish the amount of importations, and destroy some, 
and impair all, of the important interests that are now de- 
pendent upon the various branches of trade in this com- 
modity. It is a trade far different from that with Great 
Britain, where there is no reciprocity of interchange ; 
where, notwithstanding we receive millions of her cloths 
and manufactures every year, yet all the productions of 
this country, with two or three exceptions, are excluded 
from her ports with as much rigorand anxiety, as if they 
carried pestilence along with them. But our trade with 
the West Indies is carried on by barter—agriculture iscon- 
cerned initssuccessful prosecution. Our beef, pork, but- 
ter, cheese, rice—all the fruits of the earth, live stock, 
household farniture, saddles, hats, shoes, and the products 
of the work shop, are readily received in the West Indies 
in exchange for this commodity. 

The lumber business, which is of vital importance to 
many parts of the country, would, by the imposition of 
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double duties, become annihilated, as the hon. gentleman 
from Maine has already evinced with great clearness and 
ability. Duringthe last year, there were two hundred and 
three clearances from the single district of Portland, to the 
West Indies—26,000,000 feet of boards, scantling, &c. 
were exported, and the return cargoes brought home 3,- 
890,321 gallons of molasses. This business, although large 
and extensive, in which a great portion of the population 
of Maine is engaged, is by no means lucrative, and it does 
no more than repay the ordinary wages of labor. And if 
you double the duty as proposed, you do in effect put a 
tax upon the lumber business of not less than 200,000 dol- 
lars per annum ; and it must cease to exist. The bur- 
then would be too heavy to be borne, and beneath the 
pressure of such a weight it must inevitably sink. 

The fisheries, where are formed the bone and sinew of 
the navy, and which the vigilant policy of our government 
has ever delighted to encourage and protect, would wither 
at the loss of any important branch of our trade with the 
West Indies. During the five years from 1822 to 1826, 
the dried and pickled fish, fish and whale oil, spermaceti 
candles, &c. which were sold in the West Indies, amount- 
ed, upon an average, to $989,776 per annum, being about 
twice the amount which was exported to all the other 
parts ofthe globe. These islands are the great foreign 
receptacles for our products of the sea. It is there the 
hardy fisherman, who spends his toilsome days and watch- 
ful mghts upon the banks of Newfoundland, or who, with 
more adventure, doubles the farthest Capes, and pursues 
the whale through every sea, may find a market for the 
product of his toils. 

There is another interest of long standing in this coun- 
try, that of distilling molasses, which would necessarily be 
ruined by doubling the duties, and repealing the draw- 
back which is now allowed upon the exportation of the spi- 
rist; and this appears to be the object of those who support 
and recommend the measure. It will be recollected that 
the prime cost of this srticle in the West Indies is but small, 
and that its chief value is imparted to it by the industry 
and labor of our own citizens. We furnish the casks 
which contain it, the vessels which transport it, and the 
hands who perform the voyage. To every gallon of mo- 
lasses that is distilled, not less than twenty-five cents of its 
value is created by American industry and skill ; and if, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania supposes, 8,000,000 
of gallons are yearly converted into spirits, it follows that 
two millions dollars’ worth of labor is required for such a 
production.—If the sound policy of this country requires 
the entire suppression of this business, and this is the only 
object which the gentlemen have in view, let us acomplish 
it in the plain and simple manner, by putting a tax upon 
the distilleries, and not by imposing new and enor- 
mous duties upon the consumers of molasses. 

The amount of foretgn molasses that is annualty distil- 
led in the United States, cannot perhaps be ascertained 
with certainty. We are, however, .in the possession of 
certain facts from which we derive an opinion, that the 
quantity is not large, and that the estimate formed 
by the honorable geutleman from Pennsylvania is much 
too high. ; 

From the year 1790 to 1800, both inclusive, the whole 
quantity of molasses imported into the United States was 
53,323,607 gallons : and by a statement derived from a re- 
port of Mr. Gallatin, it appears that the spirits distilled 
trom the same was 23,148,404 gallons, being 2,104,400 
gallons per annum : and this was at a period when the ex- 
portation of these spirits was much greater, and the dis- 
tillation from domestic materials much less, than at present. 

By the testimony taken before the Committee of Manu- 
factures, it appears that the distilleries in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, at Hudson and Albany, manufacture 
only about 350,000 gallons per annum : and that the quan- 
tity distilled in all that part of the country, including Jer- 
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sey City and Staten Island, is less by one half than it was 
in 1812. In 1810, it appears in the returns made by the 
marshals that the quantity of spirits distilled in the United 
States from molasses, was 2,827,625 gallons; and since 
that period, the presumption, I think, may be fairly de. 
duced, that the whole quantity has been diminished rm. 
ther than increased. 

The repeal of the drawback, as proposed in the bill, 
would entirely prevent the further exportation of this kind 
of spirit. Such an operation, however, would seem mani. 
festly repugnant to the true policy of the country ; for, so 
long as the distillation shall continue, the greater the ex. 
portation, the larger will be the space for the market of 
gin, whiskey, and other liquors, manufactured from do- 
mestic materials. 

The importation of molasses, the last year, amounted to 
13,376,502 gallons, and upwards of one hundred and twen. 
ty-nine thousand tons of shipping were engaged in this 
one branch of trade ; equal to one-sixth of all the foreign 
tonnage of the United States. 

Those on whom losses and ruin would fall, by the inter. 
ruption of this commerce, are not the large capitalists, 
but laborers, mechanics, and men of moderate fortunes, 
who have embarked in the various branches of business 
connected with this trade, upon the presumption, found- 
ed upon past experience, that it would ever continue to 
be one of the fixed and permanent interests of the country. 

When we consider the great extent of this branch of our 
commerce, the magnitude and diversity of employments 
that are directly and remotely connected with it, we shall 
find a vast number of persons, equal to the entire populi- 
iion of some of our States, dependent upon its continv- 
ance and successful prosecution. And if it is now des- 
tined to be destroyed, thousands of men, with their wives 
and children, will be left destitute upon the world, with- 
out the means of subsistence. 

I rejoiced to hear the honorable gentleman, [Mr. Stt- 
VENSON, j Express so deep an interest for the bereaved and 
unfortunate, and to assure this committee that his great 
object in framing the present bill was for the protection 
of the poor, and of him who earned his living by the daily 
sweat of his brow. Such sentiments were honorable to 
him as a patriot, and as a man of feeling. If his proposed 
tax shall gu into effect, he will haye a scene of poverty, 
suffering, and distress, presented to his view, broad and 
overwhelming, sufficient to call into action all his strong- 
est sympathies, and the purest charities of his heart ; and, 
if he shall continue sincere in the sentiments he now avows, 
he will then be as anxious to relieve that suffering, by re- 
pealing the duty, as he is now ready to impose it. 

But we are informed that the policy of doubling the du- 
| ty upon molasses is for the advancement of agriculture— 
to expel the foreign material, and to substitute in its place 
| our coarse grains, and other domestic materials for dis 

tillation. 

Nothing is more true than that agriculture is, and ever 
must be, the most important interest in this country. It 

| is the great source of our wealth, the foundation of our 
power, and the vital principle of our national prosper'ty. 
The State which I have the honor, in part, to represent, 
is composed principally of farmers, a hardy, industrious, 
honest and intelligent yeomanry ; and no person on this 
floor can have a deeper interest or a stronger desire (0 
promote the prosperity of agriculture than myself. But 
in adopting a measure under the specious pretence, 
honest intention of conferring some future benefit upo’ 
the farmer, I am not disposed to inflict upon him an a 
tual injury. To take two dollars from his pocket, and 
leave him in the doubtful chance of getting back one. 

| ‘The double duty is a reality ; it must be paid and felt. 

| But the countervailing advantage from the anticipated €”- 
hancement of the price of grain, is a matter of mere col 

| jecture and uncertainty. Even the Committee upon Ma 
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nufactures, intheir report, admit that but a “ partial mar- | less advance to the discussion of this intereeting question. 
ket” can be afforded by the adoption of their scheme ; | Some gentlemen suppose that we, who are opposed to this 
«not profitable,” they say, ‘but better than an entire | bill, are opposed to all * tariffs;’’ but it is not so. Who is 


” 
~ is represented that the grain in the interior and wes- 
tern country must, from the inherent weight of the arti- 
cle, ever be confined to a limited market ; but if convert- 
ed into spirit, would bear the expense of distant transpor- 
tation, and supply the consumption of a wider extent of 
population. But the whiskey manufactured at the west, 


has already a market that is extensive, and is rapidly in- | 


creasing. It is the principal spirit which is drank beyond 
the Alleghany mountains ; and by the great facilities of 
water communication, it flows in vast quantities to the 
seaboard, supplies a large share of the consumption in 
the Atlantic and Eastern States, and possesses the con- 
troling advantage of underselling in all our markets, and 
at a profit to the western farmer and distiller, any of the 
liquor that is manufactured in New England, either from 
the foreign or domestic materials. 

The report of the Committee on Manufactures would 
seem also to represent that the production of grain in the 
interior and western country, is an entire losa to the far- 
mer. But the testimony taken before that committee, 
shows that the farmers ‘raise all the corn they can,”— 
that the distilleries “ afford a market for the surplus grain” 
—that “whiskey is the largest article of exportation”— 
and that the distillation is now increasing. From these 
facts, we are led to infer that this species of agriculture 
in the west is not ruinous, but rather in a prosperous con- 
dition, and that the labour devoted to the culture and pro- 
duction of grain finds a reward. 

Itis true that agriculture in general, throu 
United States, is much depressed, and less flourishing 
than in former years ; an effect which is produced by the 
exclusion of our productions from the markets of Europe 
which we formerly enjoyed, and from the want of a mar- 
ketathome. These causes operate nearly in an equal de- 


there—what intelligent citizen is opposed to a moderate, 
judicious, and constitutional tariff! None; no, not one. The 
Constitution gives to the General Government great pow- 
ers. It has surrendered the purse of the nation to Congress, 
At the moment of the surrender, the framers of the Consti- 
tution knew the magnitude of the grant. They knew 
that man was fond of power, seized it with avidity, and 
was prone to abuse it, They knew, too, that in bad times, 
bad men might convert the power of taxation into levers 
by which to raise the moral and political world from their 
proper places. Hence the framers of the Constitution 
threw around the grant of power to impose taxes, wise 
and salutary restrictions, on the observance of which, 
every thing depended. Do you wish this government to 
attain an enviable perpetuity ? Do you wish it to stand 
like a rock in the ocean of time, superior to the storms of 
faction, and assaults of ambition? Regard those restric- 
tions. Yes, the Constitution authorizes you to levy direct 
taxes—on the lands, houses, and slaves of your citizens. 
But, Sir, this is a power too delicate and dangerous for 
the government to exercise in this country, except in dif- 
ficult and trying times. It can only safely be exercised in 
war, or in preparing for war. In such a contingency, it 
would be acquiesced in; nay, supported by the people. 
The pride of valor, and the ee of country, would then 
sustain its exercise. The framers of the Constitution 
knew this, and hence they provided that the General Ge- 
vernment, from time to time, might impose such duties 
on imported articlesas would be sufficient to sustain the 


hout the | government in the exercise of its delegated powers, pay 


the public debts, and defend the country. In the impo- 
| sition of duties on imported articles, you may go to the ut- 
| most verge of those great constitutional limits ; beyond, 
| the ground is holy, and, for one, I will not occupy it. De- 

monstrate that additional duties on imported woullens, &c. 


gree upon most parts of the Union ; and I presume that/| &c. are necessary to support the government, pay the 
agriculture is at this time as prosperous in the west, as it | national debt, and defend the country ; and if other arti- 


is in the east or in the south. 


cles on which it is more prudent to lay them, cannot be 


The reference which I may have made in the course of | found, then I shall consider myself bound to support the 


my remarks to the different parts of the Union, arises not | general system ; but that is not pretended. The present 
from any sectional prejudice or hostility, but is designed | revenue is not only sufficient to support the government, 
merely te puint out the effect and operation of the pro- | fortify the sea ports, and increase the navy, but to pay off 
posed duty; and that, while it would be extremely op-| the debt as fast as it becomes due. Sir, by the Consti- 
pressive to some portions of the country, it would not af. | tution you can impose duties only forrevenue. Examine 
ford any essential relief or advantage to others. | the Constitution, line by line, sentence by sentence, and 

Mr. CLAIBORNE said he rose with unaffected diffi- | show, if you can, a clause which authorizes duties on im- 
dence to address the committee. He was decidedly op- | ported articles, for purposes other than revenue. In my 
posed to the principles of this bill, and more so to the | opinion, such grant of power cannot be found. If it had 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Vermont. His | been the intention of the framers of the Constitution to 
constituents would, he thought, be seriously injured by | have authorized the imposition of duties for any other 


the passage of either. He would, by way of preface, state 
few facts which would show the truth of this declaration. 
The soil of the section of country he represented, was by 
no means ungrateful. The climate was favorable to the 
cultivation of most of the articles necessary to the comfort 


and accommodation of man. Nevertheless, from the earli-| 
est settlement of the country to this day, the people have | 


devoted their time and labor to the culture of tobacco, 
almost exclusively, It was to the sale of that article they 
looked for the education of their children, the payment 
of their debts, and the purchase of many articles from the 
People of the west and north west section of our country, 
and the purchase of various articles of merchandize of for- 
eign and domestic character. When he mentioned those 


facts, it would at once be seen whata deep interest they | 
take in this question. This circumstance urged him to | 


Participate in this debate. He feared he did not possess 
that elocution (call it by what name you please) which 
was calculated to fix and retain attention. But, said he, 
it } had but one pebble from a brook, I would neverthe- 


| purpose than revenue, would they have omitted science 
| —that science which contributes more than any thing else 
| to the preservation of our free institutions? The pro- 

vision in the Constitution which authorizes Congress to 
| secure for a limited term of years to artists and authors 


| the fruits of their labour, confirms me in the opinions I 
have expressed. Why then did they omit to give to Con- 
| gress a grant to effect, if in their power, a wide spread of 

science ' That science which paved the way to our in- 
| dependence, and secured our civil and religious liberties ; 


| —that diffusion of knowledge, that expansion of liberal 


opinion, which caused every man to estimate his own im- 
portance—to feel that he was something, and not a cipher 
on the muster roll of human beings—that science which 
has proclaimed, and now maintains the independence of 
South America ; and, at this moment, is raising the des- 
cendants of Leonidas and Solon from the dust, to which 
they have been bound down for the last five hundred 
years by the iron hand of oppression, and is again exhibit- 
ing them on the classic fields of Greece, in all the port 
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which we are surrounded. This happy state of things} and amazing value of our surplus agricultural products 
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and attitude of freemen ? I answer, and say it was not one] he hoped, would not be unsettled by a system of legislation I 
i: of the purposes for which the Federal Constitution was| that he hesitated not againto say would produce the worst a 
formed. Like every thing else, the care whereof is not} consequences. You may disguise matters as you may, e 
expressly delegated to the General Government, it is left | he considered this was a struggle to give ascendency and 0 
to the States, in other words, is retained by them. Ishall | advantage to particular occupations in life, to the preju- t! 
i hereafter mention other things just as important as manu- | dice of others. The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Anni. o 
oy factures, which are notjnamed in the Constitution, and of | son] had shown, if this bill pass, the fair prospects of tr 
course are beyond the control of the national legislature. | very many in his State would be overthrown—all those ti 
Let us look back to the causes which led to the for. | engaged in the molasses trade—the timber getting, and 
mation and adoption of the Constitution ; it will throw light | the fisheries, to the amount of some thousands, would be in 
on this subject. When we dissolved the ties which con- | suddenly deprived of employments : his views were so fr 
nected us with a foreign power, we were held together by | satisfactory, and I believe unanswerable, that I shall not he 
’ a pledge given by each State in the Union to all the oth- | pretend again to exhibit them. Mr. C. said the question br 
ers, that we would remain for ever an united people. This had been frequently discussed, which contributed most th 
pledge was subsequently dignified by the name of confed- | to the permanent prosperity of a nation—its agriculture cc 
eration ; it was predicted it would not answer the pur- | its commerce, or its manufactures. He shouk! not enter fis 
poses tor which it was intended; nevertheless it carried us | into this subject at large. He had made up his opinion, te 
ed through a long war, marked by suffering, misfortunes, | and, on 1 fit occasion, he felt no dispositionjto withhold it. e 
A victory, and glory, and at last secured our independence. | This much would he say, that that country which was wi 
The war was not over before it was evident that it | the most agricultural, would become the most commer. ei 
would be impolitic to depend on it as « bond of Union. | cial, and that agriculture and commerce united, woul | 
The events of the war had learned us this lesson. Con- give birth to all these manufactories that were powerfully ms 
gress, under the old confederation, depended on the vo- | auxiliary to the navigation of the seas, or the cultivation po 
luntary contributions of the States to eflect their objects. | of the earth, if all the occupations to which the labour of po 
The States declined or complied with requisitions made | man could be devoted, that of cultivating the earth prom. tio 
on them at their pleasure. Perhaps, it may be said, had | ised the longest and happiest life. am 
{ Congress, under the old confederation, acted on the indi-| | When be saw great masses of the community quitting we 
viduals of the community, instead of acting on severeign | the cultivation of the earth to glean a living on the seas, or tha 
States, the ranks of the army would have been fuller, the | within the walls of a sickly manufacturing establishment, of 
‘ troops better paid, and our victories more signal. When | his mind was hurried into the opinion that the earth was cor 
te5 peace came, what was the scene presented ? Contracts | burthened with a population beyond its ability to support, mo 
i previously entered into every day violated, debts, the | no matter how great the labor devoted to its cultivation. nes 
; price of our liberties, unpaid—an aggression on our soil, | If this state of things in the occupations of men is brought ous 
f ¢ unredressed, a commerce decayed and decaying—and a | about when the earth is able to maintain them, some wri- and 
; credit annihilated, all admonished us of the necessity of | ters have imagined it is produced by the mal-administn. mu 
having a government better calculated to preserve the| tration of the government. The cultivation of the itb 
Union, pay the public debts, establish credit, ensure do-| earth is the primitive and favorite pursuit of man. 1 
mestic tranquility, and transmit to posterity the blessings If there be a chosen race of men, may we not say ’tis tick 
of free government. This view is justified by the Con- | the farmers, planters, and agriculturists. Among them you The 
stitution itself. It conformed to the will of the people of | rarely see the shivering pangs of want; to them ambition spe 
that day, like a faithful mirror ; it reflected back on the | never yet turned in pursuit of fit materials for civil 'swrife freq 
people their opinions. The lights furnished by history | and political voleanoes. In them you behold the votaries the 
aid us in the interpretations of the Constitution, and au- | of truth, and disciples of liberty, ever ready to show that mar 
; thorize us to say, that all branches of human industry were | devotion to the country, which is due to a just gover do v 
left to the protection of the States, except when other-| ment and wise system of laws. When the population has Ven 
wise expressly provided for. (Mr. C. now enumerated | advanced to that point, that the soil will not maintain it, were 
the delegated powers in the constitution, which is | the eagle-eyed sagacity of the citizen will open to him the as w 
here omitted, and then proceeded.] The power is given | road to such employments as will best maintain him. umby 
by express words—to make all laws necessary and proper | There will be no necessity for the Government to resort ture1 
to carry into execution the delegated powers and grants. | to a hot-bed system of legislation, to force into premature fore 
In construing grants, the correct jurist regards the letter, | existence a number of sickly manufacturing establisl mant 
and does not hunt after the intention, the quo animo : that | ments, that will want constant aid from the Government. to th 
ignis fatuus which, like atmospheric vapour, pursues and | When the population advances to that point, Government mant 
evades, and alternately imparts vitality and disease. | has only to afford protection’to all. Secure to every man,)) we h 
What then do we complain of ? We say this bill is in op- | an even handed justice, the fruits of his labor, whether tht impr 
position to the Constitution at the same time that it is] labor is devoted to the cultivation of the earth, the navigr misc] 
against the known will of a large number of the American | tion ef the seas,or the labors of the loom, anvil,or hammer. whic! 
people, that it seeks to establish the principle that Con- | Need I go further than our own country, for a happy ! labou 
gress at discretion may select particular branches of hu- | lustration of the results flowing from a system of Govern: and i 
man labor, and promote them to the prejudice of all oth- | ment, founded on the mild and philosophical principle | perso 
er branches of labor. Against this, Mr. C. said he enter- | here advocate ? Under their influence, we have, !rom ous: J 
ed his protest ; and notwithstanding the patience with | small beginnings, grown up into a great people—wortliy with 
which he was now heard, he feared the bill would pass, | the respect of the world. Sir, we must become a gre#! tion I 
and that a principle would be considered as settled, which | agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing people. W° Asit 
would produce the worst consequences, The principle | must become, I say, a great agricultural people—we have peop! 
for which he contended, was, that, human labor, genius, | a sufficiency of arabie land, for the accommodation of the condi 
industry, enterprize, and science, were all free in this | people of the present day. Nay, more, for the accommo Our iy 
land, subject te no control, but the individual discretion | dation of our probable population, for five hundred y¢#" stance 
of each member of the community ; yes, the minds and | tocome. Du 
pursuits of men so far as they did not interfere with the| Here Mr. C., spoke at some length of the variety ° as 
harmony of society, the rules uf polished life, and the | climates and soils, and then continued, thus : : in 
laws of the country, were as free as the atmosphere by} We must be a commercial people. The number, bulk oma 
' 
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‘ a 
beyond—far beyond our wants, and indispensable to the 
accommodation of man, in every region of the globe—our 
extensive sea-coast—our harbors, safe and commodious— 
our rivers, bold, numerous and navigable—making from 
the ocean at convenient distances, into the very centre of 
our country, invite, allure, constrain us to the pursuits of 
trade, with every people, to the utmost borders of civiliza- 
tion. 

After supplying ourselves, we annually send to market, 
in foreign countries, 350 millions of pounds of cotton— 
from eighty to one hundred and thirty thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco—our exportations of wheat and other 
bread stuffs are limited to the demand which exists in 
the countries with whom we have the most extensive 
commercial connexions, not to mention ‘our naval stores, 
flaxseed, animal provisions, and many other articles, too 
tedious to enumerate, altogether requiring a tonnage as 
extensive as that of any other country we are acquainted 
with, to convey the surplus produce of the land toa for- 
eign market. 

Sir, your exports of raw materials may be safely esti- 
mated at forty millions of dollars, annually. Are you dis- 
posed to lessen, to destroy these exports? Are you dis- 
posed to annihilate your shipping interests—your naviga- 
tion ? the nursery of your hardy seamen—seamen bred 
among fogs and tempests, who, in peace, deck you with 
wealth, and in war, crown your standards with laurels, 
that will bloom green, for ever? | Reflect on the danger 
of changing, suddenly, the pursuits of a whole people. I 
commend gentlemen for their firmness, (I know their 
motives are patriotic.) They advance, with the direct- 
ness of the arrow, to their object. They occupy danger- 
ous ground. ‘Its solidity depends on distant, hazerdous, 
and, in my humble opinion, eventful speculation. If we 
must become a manufacturing people, we should attempt 
it by slow and almost imperceptible degrees. 

This incessant augmentation of duties on imported ar- 
ticles to favor manutactures, is a dangerous procedure. 
The politician advancé$ to his subject with great circum- 
spection, and by prudent and wise retreat, he is not only 
frequently enabled to regain his ground, but go beyond 
the triumph he-at first meditated. If, then, we must bea 
manufacturing people, let it be by a slow process. Where 
do we get our exainples to follow ? not from Genoa and 
Venice. They sprung, as it were, from the sea; they 
were destitute of territory to cultivate ; they could not say 
as we do, with reference to our soil, Locus est e pluribus 
umbris, Necessity made them merchants and manufac- 








turers. How long did Great Britain exist as a nation, be- | 


fore she soared to unrivalled excellence in commerce and 
manufactures? If answer, until her population advanced 
to that point that the soil could not maintain it ; then her 
manufactures and commerce flourished. The progress 
we have made is, indeed, wonderful. Be patient ; an 
improvident step might be productive of inconceivable 
mischief, Do we expect to attain, ina moment, that 
which in older countries has been more than equal to the 
labour of ages ? Can you abolish the woollen, molasses, 
and iron trade at a blow, and turn some twenty thousand 
persons engaged therein to other pursuits, without seri- 
ous mischief? Our Legislature has been reproached 
with stepping beyond the age we live in. A wise legisla- 
tion looks to the present moment, as well as to futurity. 
Asit lays the foundation for bettering the condition of the 
people of the present day, it paves the way to better the 
condition of posterity, If manufactures are necessary to 
a independence, they will grow under existing circum- 
nces. 

Duties have long since been imposed on all articles 
Manufactured in our country, Not, sir, I believe special- 
ly to protect the article, but to raise revenue to support 
the Government. Woollens from abroad now pay 33 per 
Cent. duty, add cost of freight and other charges, it makes 
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forty per cent. in favor of the manufactures. If, under 
such auspices they languish, you can sustain them only 
by oppresive and burdensome taxes. Iron, also, is pro- 
tected already by a heavy duty ; why increase it? But 
little is now imported, only enough to prevent its getting 
up to an exorbitant price. Our population, at this time, 
is said to amount to twelve millions. Upon the most mo- 
derate calculation it requires 45 millions of dollars worth 
of woollens to supply the people at large. The price of 
those made in the factories and imported from abroad, is 
enhanced to the amount of the duty. If this amendment 
passes, it is equivalent to a tax nearly equal to the pre- 
sent revenue of the United States. An argument, (in 
memorials, ) urged in favor of this bill, is, that Great Bri- 
tain takes nothing from the people north of the Potomac 
of agricultural products, not to the amount of five hun- 
dred dollars annually, Why make this statement? The 
exports north of the Potomac are near 7 millions a year, 
independent of imported articles re-exported. But is this 
any argument why we should have our prospects to the 
South blighted? You pass this bill ; may not some of 
the nations of the earth play the same game on you, and 
prohibit some one of your great staples, on the cultiva- 
tion of which, thousands and tens of thousands of your cit- 
izens are engaged, and which requires so much tonnage 
to take it to market? They may. The vast and valua- 
ble products of the South, are just as valuable to the 
North as they are to the South. Northern ships and 
northern seamen take them to market. Northern mer- 
chants sell them in foreign countries for money, or ex- 
change them for goods, goods which they sell to South- 
ern men at 120 perct. advance on the sterling cost. I 
do not complain of this. If we to the South after all 
those operations, get some money for our produce, is it 
left without visitation? No. Two millions of it goes 
annually to the West and North-West for live stock, and 
some of the balance passes to the North for cassinetts and 
woollenetts, and various other goods. Sir, 1 believe our 
products to the South are as valuable to the North and 
West, as they are to the South, and if the state of things 
can be brought about at which this bill squints, it will 
prejudice us, not benefit the North and cut off from the 
West the best trade they ever yet had. Sir, if the wish 
of the nation is to pass this bill, be it so ; we must submit 
to the will of the majority. We to the South must aban- 
don our tobacco ; raise every thing we can at home, give 
up the foreign trade, buy no more live stock from the 
| West, curtail our consumption of foreign articles. We, 
too, have water power, can raise the raw material, and 
can manufacture. We must accommodate ourselves to 
this new epoch in our history. We will not despair; we 
have the means of comfort, and support. We can raise 
both cotton and wool beyond our wants. 

The history of the tariffin this country deserves some 
notice. There have been four revisals: in 1789, 1816, 
1820, 1824. These have invariably been effected by 
compromise. To break in so frequently on the system, 
and extend the duties, produces jealousy, dissatisfaction, 
and strife, It keeps the price of labor and property con- 
stantly fluctuating. It unhinges the confidence of the 
people in your laws, and it disorders the circulating me- 
dium of the country. This incessant advance in duties 
entices people to embark in manufacturing establishments, 
with an impression that the government will sustain them 
at all events, and make their labor productive. The 
course pursued by Congress in 1824 has led to this effort 
to increase the duties. It will be remembered that that 
enterprising State, now the most extensively engaged in 
the woollen manufactures, was then opposed to increased 
duties on foreign woollens. If] am rightly informed, but 
a small minority of their representatives here voted for 
the bill of 1824. That State, I am told, is now at the P 
posite point, and for greater increase. Sir, your legisla- 
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tion seduces your citizens to invest time and money in 
those establishments ; and unless you take a firm stand, 
you must-end in the Chinese system of exclusion. In 
1824, the vote of the Massachusetts delegation encourag- 
ed a belief that the manufactures there, were then pros- 
perous ; the increased duties laid that year seduced very 
many to invest their capital in woollen manufactures. 
Many entered into the business, no doubt, with borrowed 
capital. What followed? That which was to be appre- 
hended : competition was encountered at home, and from 
abroad. The profits, at first large, are reduced, and now 
comes the application for further protection; and no 
doubt, in my mind, it will be continued until it works a 
total exclusion. 1 say total exclusion. Think you that 
you can constrain the nations of the earth to buy your 
produce exclusively with money ? China has heretofore 
done so. It is said, by a Roman writer, that the East In- 
dia trade was the gulf into which flowed the wealth of the 
world, from the first dawnings of civilization to his time; 
and } say, it continues, in a measure, soto thisday. But 
if their wealth in the precious metals has increased—in 
science, arts and morals they yet rank among the half ci- 
vilized nations of the earth, and we shall hardly take them 
for our models. This system of exclusion I can never 
agree to; a mutual exchange of commodities, or free com- 
merce, makes the most distant people friends, and con- 
verts the universe intoa community of brothers. It is 
said the manufacturers employ labour, capital, and furnish 
a market for the surplus agricultural products, and on this 
principle they should be sustained. We have imposed 
already a heavy tax on the people, which operates in their 
favor, a tax more than equivalent to the market they fur- 
nish for agricultural products. But why look only to the 
manufacturers ? Do not other branches of industry em- 
ploy capital, labour, and furnish a market for agricultural 
products? I say they do. The merchants, farmers, me- 
chanics, ali classes of the community, may have the same 
thing said of them with more or less truth, Before you 
adopt this bill or the amendment, ’tis right to inquire in- 
to the pruductiveness of all branches of labor in the coun- 
try. Il believe if the woollen manufactories realize any 
thing, they are doing much better than the most of the 
farmers or planters ; they are doing better than the tobac- 
co raiser ; his profits, in ninety-nine instances out of an 
hundred, it is believed do not amout to one per cent. clear 
of all expense. It is impolitic at all times for the govern- 
ment to interfere with the industry, labor, and enterprize 
of the citizen. If you undertake to control it, you are 
under a moral obligation to sustain it, when it flows in un- 
profitable channels. Is not this true’? If you seduce 
your citizens by premiums into particular pursuits, can 
you withdraw those premiums without a breach of faith ? 
You cannot. {ndeed I have long been persuaded that 
much legislation on the tariff was prejudicial to the com- 
munity. Let your laws, on this subject, be few ; your ci- 
tizens will understand them, and the children will learn 
and obey them. ‘the body politic may be compared to 
an individual: if a perpetualichange of regimen wiil destroy 
an individual, improvident and repeated changes in the 
law will disorder tie body politic. The duties of the go- 
vernment are great and arduous—but fewer in number 
than some may be disposed to imagine. Solon, on being 
asked, what was the best government, answered, that 
which considered an injury to the least of its citizens an 
insult on the community ; no aphorism was ever more va- 
luable. It inculcates the duty of the government, not on- 
ly to the individual citizen, but to the community, It en- 
forces the obligation to ensure personal security ; proper- 
ty, life, liberty, and reputation, and inculcates the invalu- 
able doctrine for which I contend, that genius, enterprize, 
industry, are all free, subject to the control of individual 
discretion, 


This, sir, is my doctrine. Let the people encourage 
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manufactures as much as they please—as circumstances 
shew they are necessary—manuiactures are the creatures 
of necessity—the South, the North, East, and West will 
betake to them when indi le. What I complain of, is 
this, that our laws oppress other branches of industry to 
sustain them. I hold it to be good policy to let labor, 
commerce, and enterprize, alone. Say to the citizen, 
make your living by tilling the earth, navigating the sea, 
or manufacturing, as you please, the government will guar. 
antee to you the enjoyment of the fruits of your labor 
from molestation. And to the merchant and farmer, | 
would say, dispose of your produce where you can get 
the best price, and buy where you can get the article 
ou want, the cheapest. When a planter sells a hogs. 
ioe of tobacco, or a barrel of flour, does he stop to in. 
quire whether the buyer be Jew or Gentile? No; the 
question is, what will you give? and in like manner, does 
a labourer want a coat, his inquiry is, who sells the bes 
cloth and on the cheapest terms? Yes, let them remain 
in statu quo for a few years. Husband your resources, en. 
courage exports, pay off your national debt ; that debt 
that does not add a feather to your wealth, but produces 
disparity in the situation of your citizens. It was contract. 
ed to build up your liberties ; discharge it, and, with the 
blessings of God, your liberties will remain unimpaired 
forever. The national debt discharged, you become 
strong beyond conception. If, hereafter, you are involv 
ed in war, you may borrow to any amount you may want. 
The world will confide in your firmuess and integrity. 

What nation ever exhibited so sublime a spectacle, as 
the United States will then exhibit, having discharged a 
national debt of $ 127,000,000? Some gentleman (eel 
little anxiety to pay off the national debt. The policy of 
leaving it over for posterity has been hinted at ; for my- 
self, | am for paying it. 

The debt paid, you are asked what will you do with the 
surplus millions that will flow into the treasury? The 
gentleman whoasked the question, could readily answer 
it. He possibly would apply it tothe Cuffiberland Road 
and Ohio Canal ; but | would leave internal improvements 
to the States. Ten millions of dollars deducted from the 
duties or taxes and left with the people, would benefit the 
people of the present day and all our posterity. How 
many permanent buildings would it put up ? How many 
fields would it enclose with stone walls? How many 
acres would it fertilize with clover ? It would add to the 
aggregate of innocent enjoyments, taste to our habitations, 
and enlarge the theatre of manufacturing enterprize. Yes, 
I say reduce the taxes as soon the national debt is paid. 
I will not, by my vote, endanger the exports or the in- 
ports. Iwill look at the condition of the whole country. 
Every where we see the cloud of distress. In vain we 
behold the golden coloured harvest—the canvass whit: 
ening every sea, and manufactures approximating to per 
fection. In vain science and enterprize draws wealt 
alike from the bowels of the earth, and the bosom of the 
great deep ; in vain the powers of steam have been w- 
folded, and the elements of heaven hitched to the car of 
human industry to quadruple the products of the labours 
of man. The predictions of heaven siust be fulfilled— 
unfortunate man must toil, and with all the advantages 
of modern improvements, his pecuniary condition is but 
little bettered. Listen to the complaints of the people, 
and see how well the observations I make are justified 
The manufacturer tells you his is a losing business, n0- 
withstanding your generous protection. The merclat 
says, my profits are small, and precarious as an ocean’ 
billow, that the trade is burdened as much as it can bear, 
that an additional feather will sink it perhaps forever. 
The farmer says the price of his produce is se low, that 
he does not realize one per cent. on his whole capital ; be 
complains of the taxes, he tells you five cents on each 
pound of coffee he uses, twenty cents on cach buslel 
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salt, and thirty-three per cent. on the woollens he buys, 
are severe taxes. Very many farmers will tell you how 
much tax they pay ; some, in the county [ live in, pay 
$200, and many from twenty to Gfty dollars. When you 
talk of additional duties, they ask what is done with the 
millions they have already paid. I wish I could answer 
the question to the satisfaction of all. When you tell 
them {the farmers] that the capital employed in commerce 
and agriculture is redundant, they answer you with vi- 
vacity and truth, if that be the case, the overplus will be 
invested in manufactures, or something else, without the 
aid of legislation. (Mr. C. here recapitulated the conclu- 
sions in the foregoing apenen and then concluded. } 
If [have said any thing offensive, I am not conscious of 
it. Ihave no narrow, no illiberal prejudices—the whole 
soil of the United States is sacred in my eyes, like the 
spirit where I was born, (in the Ancient Dominion, ) and 
shall ever rejoice in the prosperity of all parts of this 
Union—endeared to me as it is by the sufferings and 
misfortunes and triumphs of our forefathers, whose united 
efforts achieved its independence from a foreign thraldom. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, ja member of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures] next addressed the House, but 
had not concluded iis speech, when he gave way to a 
motion that the comunitee rise. 











Fripay, Marca 7, 1828. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE, Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, moved to postpone the orders of the day, 
witha view to the consideration of the bill making ap- 
propriations for Internal Improvement. 

The motion prevailed, and the orders of the day having 
been postponed accordingly, 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved that the House do now take 
up that bill. 

This motion having been agreed to, the bill was taken 
up, and the question being on the following proviso, 
moved by Mr Oaxcer, of New York, as an amendment, 
to come in after the words thirty thousand dollars, which 
sum was reported by the Committee of the Whole, to 
be inserted inthe blankin that item of the bill which 
provides for the continuation of examinations and surveys 
under the direction of the President of the United 
States, viz : 

“ Provided, That only so much of the appropriation 
hereby made as shall be necessary for the completion of | 
such surveys and examinations as have been already com- | 
menced, shall be expended »” 

Mr. LITTLE asked that the question be taken by yeas 
and nays, and it was so ordered by the House. 

Mr. GILMER said, his only apology to the Mouse for | 
addressing it at that time, was to be found in the strong | 
opinions expressed by the Legislature of the State of which | 
he was a Representative, at its last session, upon the sub- 
Ject under consideration. Without this, said Mr. G. [| 
would have contented nyself with giving a silent vote | 
against this bill; especially, considering the evident dis- | 
inclination of the House to listen to any debate about | 
abstract constitutional power. Sir, there is nothing that | 
has fallen under my observation as a member of Congress, 
that has surprised me more, or occasioned more unpleas- 
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fear, that from the gradusl operation of causes that never 
cease to act, we shall after a while, find our Government 
in possession of the same controlling authority over the 
will, the rights, and the interests, of the People, and the 
States, that all other Governments have usurped. 

Sir, Iconsider this power of making surveys, and the 
consequent right of cgnstructing roads and canals within 
the territories of the States, as the most dangerous to the 
People and the States, which can be assumed by this Go- 
vernment, Alithe wealth of the country may be ex- 
hausted in its exercise, and all resistance to lawless autho- 
rity quieted, in the extended influence which it will 
give. I deny that this Government has any such power. 
And, believing as I do, that it is all important to the Peo- 
ple of this country that the division of power between 
the United States and the States, as made by the Consti- 
tution, shou!d not be altered, it becomes my duty to re- 
sist any attempt at suclt an alteration as far as I can. 

In order to ascertain what was that division of power, 
it will be necessary to take a slight view of the situation 
of this country previous to, and at the time of, the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. During the Revolutionary war, 
the intense interest which all felt in obtaining the object 
of the conflict, occasioned such an union of views and 
interests, that the inefficiency of the confederated Go- 
vernment was not very obvious. But, no sooner had 
these motives for an union of action ceased, than its in- 
adequacy to the purposes of Government was discovered, 
both at home and abroad. The officers and soldiers, who 
had spent their fortunes, devoted their time, and risked 
their lives, to achieve for us our independence, went un- 
rewarded for their services. The confederated Govern- 
ment having no power to tax the People, and depending 
upon the States for contributions which it ceuld not en- 
force, found itself wholly unable to discharge its debts, 
not only to its own citizens, but to its foreign friends, 
from whom it had received such important services. Sir, 
this want of the power of taxation, not only preduced a 
violation of public faith to the creditors of the Govern- 
ment, but rendered the power of public defence, which 

did belong to the Confederation, wholly inefficient. The 
frontiers were harassed by Indian aggression, and our 
newly acquired independence insulted by the British _re- 
taining an armed force within our limits, for want of the 
means of raising a force sufficient to punish the one, and 
to drive out the other. In this state of things, an urgent 
request was made to the State Legislatures, that a Con- 
vention should be called, for the purpose of so new mo- 
delling the Articles of Confederation, as to grant to the 
General Government more direct and operative means to 
effect its ends. A Convention did meet. A Constitution 
was formed by which the People of the States granted 
to the United States the fullest power of taxation, direct- 
ly upon the People, and an unlimited power to raise and 
support armies, and a controlling power over the militia. 
Thus securing to the new Government all the powers, the 
want of which had produced so many evils in the old. 

Wher this Constitution was submitted to the State 
Conventions for their ratification, much alarm was excited 
from the extent of the grant to tax, and raise armies; es- 
pecially as they were accompanied by general terms, 
which it was supposed might lead to abuse. And I 


“ feelings, than the indifference of this body to any dis- | think it may be asserted, with confidence, that the Con- 
fone to restrain the extent of its legislation. | stitution would not have been adopted, had it not been 
" mrt Presidential candidates, and every one listens believed that amendments would be added, by which the 
— most lively interest ; speak of the constitution, | extent of the powers granted should be limited. The 

ee are dull and stupid. : | Constitution was adopted, and, immediately af:er, the 
snah cael has been better tested by experience, or | amendments which limited its powers were also adopt- 
— 8 rong y urged for our observance, by those who/ed. By the ninth article of the amendments, it is declar- 
aaah is ed us, than the necessity of a frequent recur- ed, that the enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
ws, oa undamental principles, asthe only means of | rights, shall nut be construed to deny or disparage others 
preserving the original freedom of our institutions. If we | retained by the People; and, by the tenth, that the pow- 
8° on, regardless of this maxim, is there not reason to | ers {not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
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tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or tothe People. When these two 
articles of the Constitution are considered, in conhexion 
with the history of the defects of the Confederation, and 
the remedy which the Constitution provided] for those 
defects, the conclusion seems to be inevitable, that the 
only general powers granted are those of taxation and na- 
tional defence, and that all other powers that were in- 
tended to be granted are clearly expressed. Sir, so ma- 
ny of those who framed the Constitution had been en- 
gaged in conducting the Confederation, and had felt the 
inconveniences of a want of well-defined powers, that 
care was taken to insert a clause giving to Congress the 
power of passing all laws which should be necessary and 
proper for carrying its enumerated powers into execution. 
The extreme caution which is discoverable in having this 
general authority given in the Constitution, shows that 
its framers were disposed to express, in the fullest terms, 
every power which was intended to be conferred. 

Having thus presented a short history of the causes 
which led to the adoption of the Constitution, and stated, 
in a brief manner, the nature of the powers granted tothe 
United States, it remains for me to examine whether 
the United States can rightfully construct roads and ca- 
nals. The better to arrive at the most certain conclusion, 
upon this subject, let us for a moment again refer back to 
the history of the times when the Constitution was 
adopted. 

Previous to, and up to that time, the States had exer- 
cised the uncontrolled power of making roads and canals, 
erecting bridges, establishing ferries, and, in fact, in do- 
ing every thing which belongs to Government to do, for 
increasing the weulth and advancing the prosperity of their 
citizens. No complaints were made by those most anx- 
ious for the adoption of a more energetic Government 
than the Confederation, against the exercise of this pow- 
er on the part of the States. Sir, Ido not believe that 
there is to be found, in any publication of that day, a sin- 
gle suggestion that this power should be taken from the 
States. It has continued to be exercised by the States 
up to this day. Now, let us see whether in pursuance of 
the Constitution, or not. 

Among the enumerated powers of Congress, nothing is 
said of roads and canals; and, according to the view we 
have taken of the subject, there was no intention to 
grant such a power. Ifthere had been, it was too import- 
ant, and its exercise by the States too familiarly known, 
to have been overlooked. Many other powers of less 
magnitude are specified with precison, such as regulating 
the value of foreign coin, fixing the standard of weights 
and measures, promoting the progress of science, and 
useful arts, &c. As the power to make roads and canals 
has not been expressly granted to the United States, is 
there any thing in the Constitution restraining the States 
from its exercise ? We find none; although the States 
are prohibited from the exercise of many powers of much 
less consequence. It follows, from the premises, that the 
power of making roads and canals not having been grant- 
ed to the United States, nor prohibited to the States, be- 
longs to the States. 

In addition to which, I would observe, that it isa prin- 
ciple of general law, that, where States confederate to- 
gether for common purposes, those parts of sovereignty 
which are not mentioned in the act of confederacy, are 
retained by the States, (2 Burlemaqui, 82.) Permit me, 
Mr. Speaker, to present, in a still more general view, the 
nature of the difference between the powers belonging 
tothe United States’ Government, and those which be- 
long to the States, It may be said that the United States 
bave the control over all of our foreign relations, and the 
power of external and internal defence. 
States belong the power and duty of protectiog the lives, 
liberty, end property, of their citizens, and of securing 
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their happiness, and promoting their interest, by the crea. 
tion of those institutions which are beyond the exertion 
of individuals to effect. ‘The power of the United States 
operates to protect the whole mass of the community; that 
of the States to give individual protection,-and to facili. 
tate the means of promoting individual profit. If this ge. 
neral distinction be correct, we must again come to the 
same conclusion as before, that the making of roads and 
canals belongs rather to the States than to the General 
Government. But, an additional reason why the Unit. 
ed States cannot claim this power, is, that there was a pro. 
position made in the convention to give to it some direc. 
tion over the internal concerns of the People, by autho- 
rizing it to establish Seminaries of Learning, public institu. 
tions for the promotion of agriculture, incorporations {or 
canals, &c. all of which were rejected by the Conveution. 
But, a novel doctrine has been advanced by the 
distinguished gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
M’Durrre] upon this subject, He says that the Govern 
ment of the United States is not a limited Government, 
but one of enumerated powers, which powers are with. 
out limitation. Sir; this gentleman holds too high a rank 
in this Government, and will probably continue to do so, 
to permit such an opinion to pass without examination, 
Sir, Congress is limited in the exercise of its enumerated 
powers, by the restraint upon it to pass, only necessary and 
proper laws for carrying those powers into execution. But, 
there is amuch more important limitation, which is to be 
found in the nature of the powers retained by the States. 
That there are necessary and incidental rights which be- 
long to the United States, as connected with its specific 
powers, is admitted by all. But, the principle I lay downis 
this : that the United States cannot usurp a sovereign 
power which belongs to the States, as an incident, and 
under the pretence that such power is a proper mean, for 
carrying into effect an acknowledged power. This would 
be inverting the order of things; that, of two things which 
are equal to each other, one should, by any logic, be 
made the incident tothe other. This opinion, that the 
enumerated powers of Congress are limited by the m- 
ture and extent of the powers retained by the States, | 
consider of great importance, and worthy of a farther illus- 
tration. Sir, Llay it down as an acknowledged principle, 
that the right to constract roads and canalsis a sovereign 
power. And having proved, I hope satisfactorily, that 
it belonged to the States, and not being among the enu- 
merated powers of Congress, it cannot be exercised by 
the United States as incidental to any of its other power, 
because a sovereign power cannot be claimed as a ne- 
| cessary and proper means of carrying into effect another 
sovereign power. ‘The right to make roads and canals 
isa sovereign power, because it presupposes a sovercigi! 
rignt of soil and territory in the Government which cx- 
ercises it. Sir, the first sovereign right which a political 
community acquires, is the paramount or ultimate right 
of soil or territory, sometimes called the right of high 
domain. Vattel says, that “* the general domain of s 
nation over the land it inhabits, is naturally connect- 
ed with Empire.” Andin another place, the same av- 
' thor says, that ** what is called the high domain, which 
| is nothing but the domain of the body ofthe nation, of 
| ofthe Sovereign who representsit,is every where cons- 
dered inseparable fiom sovereignty. The useful domain, 
or the domain reduced tothe rights which may belong 
toa particular person in a State, may be seperate from 

| Empire, and nothing prevents the possibility of its be- 
longing toa nation in places that are not under its obed'- 
ence. By the high domain, is understood that power, by 
virtue of which, the nation alone may use the country for 

| the supply of its necessities, and may dispose of 1, '® 
such manner, and derive from it such advantages, as 8 
| thinks proper ; and differs from empire or jurisdiction '" 
| this, that, by empire, or the right of sovereign command, 
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is meant, that power by which the nation ordains and re- 
gulates, at its pleasure, every thing that passes in a coun- 
try.” This paramount right of soil in the States is dis- 
tinct from the fee simple which may belong to individu- 
als at the same time, and will be better understood by a 
reference to the means by which the States acquired it. 


By the laws of England, all the lands are supposed to be | 


held mediately and immediately of the King, who, in, re- 
ference to this right, holds the undivided sovereignity ov- 
erthat Kingdom. By the Treaty of Peace of 1783, the 
States were acknowledged to be free and independent, 
and, by virtue of that treaty, became, each of them, pos- 
sessed of all the territorial rights within their limits, which 
had before belonged to the King of Great Britain. It is 
in pursuance of this power, that the States grant to indivi- 
duals or political communities its vacant territory, and 
exercise over the soil already granted the power to ap- 
propriate it forthe purposes of the State, and for advanc- 
ing the prosperity of its citizens, by constructing roads 
and canals. Sir, every free political community possess- 
es this right of soil and territory. It is its first and most 
important sovereign right. It is the last which it retains. 
No independent People can be deprived of it, but by 
grant or conquest. That the paramount title of the soil 
and territory within their limits, belongs to the States, as 
a sovereign right, is confirmed, in express terms, by the 
eighth section of the first article of the Constitution, in 
which it is declared that * Congress shall have power to 
exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
auch District, (not exceeding ten miles square,) as may, 
by the cession of particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the Seat of Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” 
Now, sit, if the United States could have appropriated the 
soil of the States for any purpose, it certainly could have 
done so for the erection of the necessary buildings for the 
indispensable purposes of the Government, and for forts, 
inagazines, &e. &c. Because such erections are as neces- 
sary, and more appropriate, for defence in war, than 
roads and canals are appropriate for carrying into effect 
any specified power in the Constitution. Itis not the 
jurisdiction over the ten miles square, and the site for 
forts, that is required to be ceded by the States, to give 
to the United States the right of appropriation, but there 
must be a cession of the territory by the States, in the 
one case, anda purchase of the places for forts, &c. by 

the consent of the States, in the other, This article in 

the Constitution amounts to an express declaration, that | 
the United States cannot appropriate the soil of the 
States for any purpose whatever, but by the consent of 


the States. By an examination of the acts‘of cession of | fectually answered. 
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are, cede and transfer all right, title, interest, jurisdic- 
tion, and claim, of said State, to all lands and territo- 
ries, &c. In another cession than the one already mention- 
ed, made by Virginia, the words used, are, convey all 
right, title, and claim, as well of soil as jurisdiction. In 
a cession made by the State of Massachusetts to the 
United States, almost the very same words as those in the 
grant from Virginia are used, mentioning particularly the 
right of soil. In the cession from Connecticut, the words 
are, a transfer ofa particular tract of country. In the act of 
cession made by North Carolina, the words are stil] more 
explicit; the right of sovereignty and territory of the lands 
transferred by deeds from that State to the United States. 
In the cession made by Georgia, the terms used are, ces- 
sion of the soil and jurisdiction. And 1 again assert, that 
there has been no cession of territory from any State, to 
the United States, in which the power over the soil is not 
expressly claimed and conveyed. Neither did this pro- 
ceed from the lands being vacant; and, therefore, nothing 
but thejsoil to be transferred, for the jurisdiction is likewise 
transferred. But, in the ten miles square, ceded by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, it is presumed that the whole of the 
lands long before the cession to the United States, had 
been granted away by those States to individuals ; so that 
they had no right of soil to cede, but that sovereign right 
which, I contend, they had over all the lands within their 
limits, after the treaty of peace of 1783. 

I have thus Mr. Speaker presented that view of this 
contested subject, which appears most important to me, 
and, so far as | know, may be somewhat new. Whether 
itis worthy of consideration, others must determine. If 
my premises are right, this Government cannot appropri- 
ate the soil of the States, as a necessary exertion of its 
authority, to carry into execution any of its powers. And 
I beg pardon for repeating, that it cannot do so, because 
the rights of the People are not to be disparaged by con- 
struction ; because the powers not delegated to the Unit- 
ed States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
People ; because, the right of soil, being a sovereign 
right in the States at the time of the formation of the Con- 
stitution, and not having been granted by them to the 
United States, nor conquered from them, is yet retained 
by them; and, because, sovereign powers in the States 
cannot be claimed by the United States, as incidental to 
its enumerated powers. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is true, as I have attempted to shew, 
that the enumerated powers of the General Government 
are limited, not only by the prohibition against the use 
of extraordinary and unusual means, to carry those pow- 
ers into execution, but, by the nature and extent of the 
powers reserved to the States, then, as I conceive, the 
arguments of those who have advocated this bill are ef- 
But, sir, I cannot let this subject 


the States of Virginia and Maryland, of the District of | pass, without saying a word or two in reply to some of 


Columbia, the doctrine, as laid down, is most strongly 
confirmed. The State of Virginia, in its act of cession, 


declares, that ** A tract of country, not exceeding ten | ment, under various clauses of the Constitution. 





the reasoning which has been used, to prove that the 
power to make roads and canals belonged to this Govern- 
And, 


miles square, or any lesser quantity, within the limits of | first, it is claimed as appropriate for carrying into execu- 
the State, and any part thereof as Congress may, by law, | tion that clause of the 8th section of the Ist article of the 


direct, shall be, and the same is here y, forever, ceded | 


and relinquished to the Congress and Government of the 
United States, in full and absolute right, and exclusive ju- 
risdiction, as well of soil as of persons residing or to reside 
thereon, pursuant to the tenor and effect of the 8th sec- | 
tion of the 1st article of the Constitution of the Govern- | 
ment of the United States.” The act of Maryland uses | 
the same terms of cession and relinquishment, in full and 


absolute right and exclusive jurisdiction, as well of soil | 


48 persons, &c. &c. So, it will be found, that the | 


right of soil is expressly ceded in every grant of ter- | 





Constitution, which speaks of providing for the common 
defence and general welfare. There is one general an- 
swer to this: that, if these terms are not confined to legis- 
lation, within the enumerated powers ef the Constitution, 
then they embrace, within their meaning, all the legisla- 
tive purposes of Government, and there is an end to any 
Constitutional restraints. I have no doubt but there are 
many gentlemen, here and elsewhere, who believe that 
the interest of the People of this country requires such a 
construction. 

Another clause,in the Constitution, from which this con- 


ritory made by the States to the General Government. | tested power is derived, is that which grants to the United 


the grant from New York, the terms made use of | 


States the power to regulate commerce. Sir,this construc- 
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tion would lead to precisely the same consequences as 
the other, to wit : an undefined extent of power in this 
Government. Because, if the power to enter upon the 
Territories of the States, and appropriate their soil, can 
be claimed as incident to the power of this Government 
over navigation, then there is’ an end to all limitations. 
It has been said, however, that this Government, under 
this clause ‘of the Constitution, has constantly exercised 
the right of erecting light-houses, and that such a power 
is not more appropriately incident to that of regulating 
commerce, than the power of making roads and canals. 
1 apprehend that, upon examination, the premises and 
conclusion will’be found to be equally untrue. The Con- 
stitution has expressly pethintioe’ Congress to erect forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and all other needful 
buildings. Now, if a light-house is a needful building, 
then there is no necessity of deriving the power to erect 
them, from that of regulating commerce. And if not 
needful, then the right to erect them does not exist ; be- 
cause, no right can be claimed as incidental to any ex- 
press power, but that which is necessary and proper for 
carrying it into execution. 

Other, gentlemen claim for this Government the power 
over internal improvements, as an incident to the power 
of declaring war and supporting armies. There is no 
doubt, that, under this power, the armies of the United 
States may march overany part of the States, and may 
encamp on any spot which the public service may require 
in time of war. But, Sir, the United States have no right 
to make a permanent encampment or fortification, let 
alone a road, (certainly less an incident of war) without 
the consent of the State in which it is situated. For it 


has been expressly determined, that, if the United States 
have not purchased the soil with the consent of the State, 
that even a fort which had continued in the possession of 
the United States, from its delivery to it after the Revo- 


lutionary War, by the British, was yet the property of 
the State in the limits of which it was, and subject to its 
jurisdiction. Nor would the purchase of the land by the 
United States, of the individual to whom it might belong, 
without the consent of the State, alter the nature of the 
right of the State, 

It is further said, that this Government has the right to 
appropriate money for objects which it has not the power 
to effect by adirect act. By which I understand, that it 
can subscribe for stock in a canal company, or divide its 
surplus funds among the States, for the purposes of inter- 
nal improvement. The same Constitution which gives the 
power of taxation, specifies the purposes to which its 
funds shall be applied ; and if the former reasoning be 
true, with regard to the power of implication, no further 
answer is necessary to this assumption of power. But it 
is said, that this can be done by the consent of the States. 
Sir, the powers of the Government cannot be enlarged by 
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tain check against the spirit of encroachment upon their 
rights? Sir, our ancestors were mistaken in the strength 
of the safeguards they — they had provided, 
Every warning of danger to the States against the usur. 
pations of,the General Government, was answered by the 
assertion, that sufficient security would be derived from 
the responsibility of the Members of Congress to their 
constituents the State Legislatures. Is there not 
some cause to fear that they placed too much confidence 
in this security? It has been observed by a very saga. 
cious man, that, ‘‘ when a Representative finds the trea. 
sures and honors of a great country at the. disposal of 
few, there is little reason to hope he will prefer his pub. 
lic duty to personal aggrandisement, which the price of 
his vote will purchase.” All the honors and wealth of 
this country are at the control of this Government. The 
great theatre for their action ishere. The operations of 
this Government, particularly its yearly expenditure of 
upwards of twenty millions of money, are too complicat. 
ed to be well understood by the People. Responsibility 
has its effect only in relation to local subjects. It is true, 
that the compensation law, passed some years ago, did 
produce great excitement, but it isa single case in the 
history of our legislation. 

But, sir, another security which the framers of the Con. 
stitution supposed they had provided for the preservation 
of the rights of the States, was, inthe formation of the 
Federal Judiciary. Whether it has prover’ to be such, 
let its own records shew. Controlling, as that Court docs, 
the decisions of the State Judiciaries, on all questions in 
which a law of Congress or the Constitution of the Unit. 
ed States, is brought in question ; created, as it is, by the 
same act that gives legislative power to Congress ; and 
deriving, as its Judges do, their appointments from one 
of the departments of this Government, it was certainly 
to be expected, that, in contests between the United 
States and State authorities, it would strengthen that 
power from which it derived its own. 

Sir, before I take my seat, I must be permitted to make 
a remark or two in answer to what has fallen from some of 
the gentlemen who have taken part in this debate, The 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Sronzs] in answer 
to a colleague of his, (Mr. Oaxter} who had stated that 
the doubts entertained, in relation to the exercise of the 
power to make internal improvement by the United 
Statcs, ought to make Congress extremely cautious in as 
suming that power, observed that the power was not 
the less certain because doubts were entertained about 
it. Now, sir, however distinguished that gentleman 
may be, I put it to him to say, whether he does not arro- 
gate too much for the conclusions of hisown understand- 
ing, in the total disrespect which he shews for the opin- 
ions of others. Sir, I would not have it supposed that 
my opinionsare entitled to the slightest consideration 


any act of the States, except through an amendment ef | from that gentleman ; but I do say, that he must have 


the Constitution. , 
But this power to make roads and canals is claimed 


| forgotten that Messrs. Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
| all expressly denied that Congress had the power to make 


by some, from the direct grant in the Constitution to es- | roads and canals. Their opinions were not doubts, but 
tablish post offices and post roads, Words are to be | conclusions, in direct opposition.to the infallible ones of 
understood in their common and known signification in| the gentleman from New York. Sir, even Alexander 
construing instrunents, unless absurd consequences would Hamilton, the ablest leader of the old Federal party, 
tollow. Now, I would ask, if the most natural interpre- | doubted whether this Government had the constitutional 
tation of this clause in the Constitution, is not, that Con- | power to make internal improvements, And yet, in these 
gress may fix offices, and direct the mail to pass from one | piping times of Democratic Republicanism, it is consid: 
to the other? It isa grant of the right of way over the | ered folly to deliberate—we must act, Sir, the history 
soil of the States, to be exercised only fer the purposes | of our country, in relation to internal improvements, pre: 
expressed in the grant. There is no conveyance from | sents the singular spectacle of the Executive — 
the States of the right of soil—no power given to appropri- | constantly restraining the usurpations of the Legislative. 
ate the soil,as must be done in constructing roads and canals. | Even this security, which the People and States enjoyed 


Mr. Speaker, one would. very naturally inquire, after | from the patriotism and intelligence of their former Chief 


such an investigation, how-it happened that our ancestors, | Magistrates, is lost ; and, perhaps, forever. National will 
in their jealous caution in the grant of authority to the | is no longer to be palsied by such restraints. 


Genera] Government, should not have provided some cer- | The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Gonma™] 
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here, because, he says, whenever a majority of Congress 
shall believe that it is to their interest to exercise any 
power, they will do so, regardless of constitutional re- 
straints. When the adoption of the Constitution was 

to the Massachusetts Convention, one of the 
reasons given to quiet the fears of Federal encroachment, 
was, that all officers of this Government were required to 
take an oath to support the Constitution. And is it not 
singular, that the Representatives of the descendants of 
the pilgrims should be the first to declare to this House, 
that the sacred obligation that each member of it comes 
under to him who is the governor of all things, operates 
as no restraint upon its majority ? If, so, those who be. 
lieve that allthe benefits to be derived from our Union 
can only be retained by a strict adherence to fundamental 
principles, have an additional motive for increased vigi- 
Jance in resisting every departure therefrom. Sir, we are 
indebted to the same very sensible gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (a set-off to his other constitutional opinions) 
for the most satisfactory refutation of the doctrine which 
has been advanced in this debate—that this Government 
can distribute its surplus funds among the States for any 
purposes whatever. And here 1 must say, that I differ 
very much from my intelligent colleague, (Mr. Wrupr} 
who addressed the House the other day, in the opinions 
he expressed in favor of that doctrine. 

Sir, there was an argument urged by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Serexant]} that deserves much 
consideration, because, if true, the States and the People 
are without any protection against the violation of their 
riglits by this government. He says, that this question is 
settled, because a former Congress declared that the 
power did belong to it. Now, sir, although that gentle. 
man may be willing for others to judge tor him of the 
duty which he owes to himself, as a member of this House, 
from the oath which he takes to support the Constitution, 
it is more than [I can do ; and I submit to that gentleman, 
and to the House, whether the obligation created by that 
oath,must net meccesarily operate so upon each individual, 
as to exclude any authority which precedents might other- 
wise have. Sir, every member of this House must deter- 
mine for himself in relation to all questions involving con- 
stitutional principles, not only now, but so long as the 
Constitution continues in its present form. The doctrine 
advanced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania amounts 
to this: that power once usurped becomes legalized for- 
ever afterwards. 

Before I close, | must say a word or two in relation to 
the expediency of exercising this power ; and, although 
it has been supposed, by very high authority, that the po- 
litical blessings which will be derived from the applica- 
tion of the national resources to internal improvements, 
will overcome any speculative opinions about the right, 
yet, with all due respect for such high authority, | must 
be permitted to say, that I think the blessing about as 
doubtful as the power. 

There has been a rage in this country, for some time, 
for public improvements. The great profit which has 
been realized from canals in England, and the success of 
the New York canal in this country,has mainly contribut- 
ed to produce this effect. Gentlemen seem to forget 
the difference between the populous countries of Europe 
and the United States. In England, the population is 
equal to one hundred and eighty to the square mile ; in 
this country, not more than six. In England, owing to 
this very density of population, and the great accumula- 
tion of capital, labor is twice as cheap as in the United 
States. If to this difference be added the peculiar ne- 
cessity, in England, of lessening the price of the transpor- 
lation of coal, owing to its being an article of the first 
necessity, and of great weight in proportion to the price 
at which it can be used,of universal demand, and situated 
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only in one part of the kingdom) we may well consider 
the inducements to internal’ improvements in England, 
one hundred times as great as in the United States. Sir, 
it may be answered, that in many parts of the United 
States the population is much greater, in proportion to 
territory, than six to the square mile. Wherever this is 
the case, leave the State authorities to judge of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from their peculiar situation. 
They will be certain to act with more knowledge of the 
subject, and a greater regard for the consequences, in 
profit and loss, than Congress can or will. My view of 
the subject isa national one,and the only one that Cengress 
is authorized to take of it. 

It is said, that the New York canal yields a profit. 
Even that is doubtful. But that canal was constructed 
by a State, where responsibility for the disposition of 
public money is felt and understood much better than 
here. And I think I may venture to say, if that great 
work had been executed by the United States, we should 
have heard much more of the grandeur of the underta- 
king, and the extent of the expenditure, than the amount 
of the profit. There are, however, advantages to be 
derived from that work, which cannot proceed from any 
other, that remains to be projected in the United States. 
The great, rich, interior country of New York, was so 
distant from any market for its lumber, flour, hemp, &e. 
that the profit from its productions must have been little 
less than doubled. 

Sir, when this Government shall have constructed a 
national road from Washington City to New Orleans, 
completed the projected Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
we shall have the best practical commentary upon the 
au‘ horitative position, that the blessings to be derived from 
the appropriations of the wealth of the People, for in- 
ternal improvements will amply compensate us for the 
violation of conscientious scruples about the right. But, 
it is said that the great Western and Eastern, Northern 
and Southern communications, will unite us together as 
one People. Sir, it will be severing the only bond of 
Union that holds us together, (the inviolability of the 
Constitution) and substituting for it a connexion of inte- 
rests, which will prove as visionary as the schemes, by 
which it is to be effected, will eventuate in unprofitable 
expenditure. 

Sir, ours is the most industrious and enterprising Peo- 
ple on the earth. No avenue to wealth can be hid from 
them. They will construct every road and canal that will 
yielda profit. Jet us not thwart their quick discernment, 
and ready execution of public works, by our numerous 
and unprofitable undertakings. Sir, if we will permit the 
profits of the People’s labor to remain with them, for 
their own improvement, when war comes, we shall have 
more wealth, better military roads, anda more spirited 
People to defend us from its dangers. 

Mr. G. was followed, on the opposite side by Mr. 
Warr tt, in a short speech. 

Mr. WILDE said he trusted he should be pardon- 
ed for the few—the very few—observations he felt 
called upon to make, in consequence of what had fallen 
from his éolleague, [Mr. Gitmer] in reference to his 
(Mr#W’s] opinions. Those opinioas were disapproyed 
of by his colleague. He regretted it. It was always pain- 
ful to differ from one whom he so much respected ; but 
that respect could not be, as he flattered himself it was, 
mutual,if either were capable of sacrificing to the other, 
or to any one else, the deliberate convictions of his own 


judgment. 


In his remarks some days since, he had given a brief 
sketch of a former attempt at legislation, and studiously 
confined himself to that. He had avowed his determina- 
tion not to discuss the constitutional question. He 
desired at that time merely to show, truly, what had tor. 
mesly been done, and how far he had gone, because both 
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ad been misunderstood, by those who ought not to mi- 
Understand him. But he had entered into no vindication 
°F his opinions. He did not deem that the proper occa- 
Sion. He preferred waiting for the discussion of some of 

he numerous bills for the construction of roads, when 
the question could be fairly and fully opened, without 
pfejudice to the public service. He did not even now 
intend to enter into any vindication. He did not feel 
himself called upon for a formal defence. But his opin- 
ions had been—not censured—not arraigned—but dis- 
approved by his colleague, and he felt the full weight of 
that disapprobation. He felt it not the less sensibly, be- 
cause his colleague had all the advantage of appearing to 
agree with the Legislature of their own State, and he 
all the disadvantage of seeming to differ from them. He 
trusted the House would pardon him, therefore, while he 
endeavoured to set his colleague right, with regard to 
those opinions, which he disapproved, and the true extent 
and effect of which, it was obvious, so unfortunate had 
been his exposition of them, his colleague did not yet 
fully understand. My colleague, [said Mr. W.] mis- 
takes me. Ido not claim any power but that which is 
expressly given by the Constitution : given directly, or 
as a necessary means te an end. I ackuowledge no con- 
structive powers. There are none such. I should as soon 
think of maintaining constructive treasons. Incidental, 
or resulting powers, would be, perhaps, a better term, 
for those which are as expressly granted as the rest, but 
are not, and could not be, specifically enumerated. 1 do 
not assert the right to enter upon the soil of a State, and 
assume jurisdiction over it, without her consent, for the 
purpose of constructing a road or canal. Ido not claim 
the indefinite and illimitable power of appropriating mo- 
ney to provide for the general welfare. That doctrine 
was broached by Alexander Hamilton. By whom adopted, 
on the occasion formerly referred to, [ shall not say. Let 
the curious in debates inquire. It was repelled by Timo- 
thy Pickering. L assert only the right to appropriate mo- 
ney to those objects provided for by express grant; the 
mode of applying it being matter of expediency, to be set- 
tled by sound judgment and liberal economy. Sir, I trust, 
when my views of the Constitution are more fully dis 
closed, and more closely examined, they will meet with 
more indulgence from my colleague. Perhaps he may 
find that | am almost as jealous—I will not say more jeal- 
ous—of any interpretation which extends the federal 
power—as himself. 

There are in politics, as in religion, all manner of sects. 
Jansenists and Molenists, Restrictionists and Latitudina- 
rians, Independents, and—no, not Malignants—I trust 
there are none such. For my own part, | am inclined to 
Quietism. And yet, if my doctrines are heretical, I can 
adhere to them as obstinately, an endure martyrdom as 
passively as another. I will listen attentively to the ad- 
monitions of the church, but I will not be the proselyte 
of interest or convenience. If 1 am not sincerely convert- 
ed, I will die confessing my faith. 

Sir, in this, as in many other things, extremes meet. 
The result of too strict and too relaxed a construction of 
the Constitution is, in effect, the same. Both end in at- 
tributing to the General Government greater pdwers 
than I believe it to possess. Sir, I will illustrate my 
meaning by the very example chosen by my colleague. 
If any thing is indisputable—and where every thing is 
disputed, I will not assert my proposition more positively 
— if there is any thing indisputable, it is the right of the 
United States to transport over the roads of the States 
the mail in time of peace, and troops in time of war. But 
the States have a right to incorporate turnpike compa- 
nies, and authorize them to collect tolls on the reads 
which they construct. Such tolls are private property. 
If no privilege of passing free from toll has been reserv- 
ed to the United States in the grant, I ask if they can 
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‘transport their mail, or cut the read to pieces with their 


artillery, ba » and provision wagons, without the 
payment of tolls? If you say they can, you claim for the 
United States a pre-eminent right of way, the effect of 
which is to take private property for public use, without 
compensation ; and thus, extreme restriction ends in the 
assertion of exorbitant power. If you say they cannot, 
the tolls must be paid—and if the tolls must be paid, Con. 
gress must have power to pay them. If they can appro. 
priate money to pay them by the day, why not by the 
month, or the year, or for ninety-nine years? In other 
words, why can they not appropriate money to purchase, 
with the assent of the company, 8 commutation of the toll, 
if it be expedient to do so. 

Sir, I extend my proposition no farther. I do not re. 
new the celebrated dilemma, forcible though it may be, 
of that sagacious and disinterested statesman, who live: 
long enough for fame—such fame as can be earned here 
—but died too soon for his country, [Mr. Lownprs.] | 
content myself with maintaining the right of way in the 
United States, and holding that right of way to be sub. 
ject, in its enjoyment, to the payment of the ordinary rea. 
sonable impositions. The exercise of that right cannot, 
I admit, be obstructed by force, or by extravagant taxes. 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be claimed, exempted 
from all conditions, without leading us to the conclusion 
already mentioned. 

This is precisely in accordance with the contempora. 
neous construction of the Constitution, and established 
usage of the Government. The United States do pay 
tolls, and have always paid them, on the coaches which 
transport their mail. If you tell me this toll is paid by 
the contractors, and not by the Government, you only 
remove the difficulty one step. It is added to the expense 
of transportation, and we all know who pays the contrac. 
tors. But we know, too, that, fora long time, the mail 
between two of our principal cities was carried by 
agents of the Post Office. The coaches and horses be- 
longed to the Government. As to that line, the Uniced 
States were, for several years, their own contractors. If 
the road they used were a turnpike—which many have 
had reason to regret it is not—I ask whether the United 
States would or would not have been liable to pay the 
tolls, and whether Congress had, or had not, power to 
appropriate money for that purpose ¢ 

Sir, since Iam up, 1 will take the same liberty with 
my colleague’s opinions which he has used with mine. 
1 understood him to intimate that Representative respon- 
sibility was not duly felt; was not practically effective. 
The remark, I fee) assured, had no particular application. 
The gesture of my colleague confirms my belief. Even 
as a general proposition, I feel bound to dissent from it. 
That responsibility may, at times, though rarely, be lost 
sight of, in the all-absorbing pursuit of interest or ambi- 
tiun ; but, ordinarily, the danger is on the other side. 
It is, that too acute a feeling of responsibility may dege- 
nerate into a morbid sensitiveness, fatal to civil courage ; 
may crush the independence, and fetter the intellect o! 
this House. Sir, the Representative of freemen should 
have something of their sturdiness, as well as their saga 
city. He is even more bound to serve than to please 
them; and they know, as wellas we do, that fidelity 
and servility seldom go together. I appeal to every 
man’s experience. What, after the reproaches of lis 
own heart, is usually more dreaded by a Representative, 
than the displeasure of his constituents? The bitterest 
sarcasms of political adversaries upon this floor, are far 
less painful. Genius, like the lightning, hallows, eve" 
while it blasts ; but popular displeasure at once withers 
and defiles. 1 speak of it as it is felt, not as it is reasoned 
upon. In the chagrin of a defeated candidate, there 
mingles a sense of degradation. Hence, when the ayes 
and noes ate called, our eyes and our thoughts are, ! 
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fear, too often on the hustings, or the ballot-box. I beg | this argument, and believed the exercise of such a pow- 
pardon, sit; I should speak only for myself. 1 pretend | er by the General Government, and the construction of 
to noskill in other men’s infirmities. In entertaining the | roads and canals, would have a happy influence in visit- 
sentiments he expresses, my colleague has, I think, adopt- | ing the different sections of country. -Mr. M. continued 
ed a theory which runs counter to his practice. No one, | at some length, and was followed by 
tam sure, feels his responsibility more sensibly, yet, no Mr. KREMER, who madea short speech in favor of the 
one, Lam equally certain, will, when occasion requires, | amendment, as did also Mr. WEEMS, on the same side. 
discharge the most painful duty, with more frank and Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. WRIGHT of Ohio, both, 
fearless rectitude. addressed the House—the former in a long speech—when 
A word or two, upon the effect of the present course | The question being put on the amendment of Mr. Oax- 
of legislation: While a majority of Congress assume and | ex, it was decided by Yeas and Nays—Yeas 72, Nays 
act upon the assumption of constitutional power to pro-| 101. 
secute this system, and a part of the States deny it, what| So the amendment was rejected. 
must be the consequence? Either the States admitting | ‘The question then recurring on concurring with the 
the power will derive all the benefits of the expenditure, | Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, in 
and when they are satisfied, the system will be abandon. | the amendment which proposes to fill the blank with 
ed : or the States denying it will be tempted to acqui- | 30,000 dollars, 
escence by a participation in its benefits. Is it thus, sir,| Mr. HAYNES demanded that the question be taken 
that our constitutional scruples are to be removed ? Sir, | by Yeas and Nays. 
the debate going on elsewhere, on the Southern fortifica- The demand was sustained by the House, and the Yeas 
tions, if it be in order to refer to it, admonishes of the | and Nays were taken as follows : 
first danger. An experiment on the State to which Ibe-| Yeas.—Samuel Anderson, William Armstrong, John 
long ; yes, sit—she made me all that I am, and in every | Bailey, Noyes Barber, Stephen Barlow, Daniel D. Bar- 
thing, not inconsistent with honor, she has aright te me—| rard, Mordecai Bartley, Isaac C. Bates, Edward Bates, 
forewarns us of the second. During the last Congress, an | Philemon Beecher, George O. Belden, John Blair, Tho. 
appropriation was made for removing obstructions in the | H. Blake, Wm. L. Brent, John H. Bryan, RK. A. Buckner, 
Savannah river. I have not heard that it was refused or | Rudolph Bunner, ‘Tristam Burges, Sam’! Butman, Sam’l 
remonstrated against as unconstitutional. I know it has | Chase, Thomas Chilton, James Clark, Lewis Condict, 
been distinguished from ordinary cases. I will not stop Richard Coulter, William Creighton, Jr. Benjamin W. 
to note the shades of difference. What is there that can- | Crowninshield, Henry Daniel, John Davenport, John J. 
not be distinguished and refined upon by human ingenui- | De Graff, John D. Dickinson, Joseph Duncan, Henry W. 
ty? What I mean to suggest is merely this : The States | Dwight, Jonas Earll, Jr. James Findlay, Tomlinson Fort, 
who deny all power over this subject, or who desire to | Chauncey Forward, Benjamin Gorham, Innis Green, Hen- 
see it restrained within proper limits, should proceed, | ty H. Gurley, Selah R. Hobbie, James L. Hodges, Jona- 
with energy and unity of councils and purpose, to pro-| than Hunt, Ralph J. Ingersoll, Jacob C. Isacks, Jonathan 
cure such amendments to the Constitution as shall secure | Jennings, Jos. Lawrence, Isaac Leffler, Robt P. Letcher, 
to the Federal Government the necessary authority, care- | Peter Little, Edward Livingston, John Locke, Chitten- 
fully guarding against all abuses and usurpations ; and, | den Lyon, John Magee, Henry C. Martindale, Dudley 
until then, should scan very cautiously all gifts of this | Marvin, Lewis Maxwell, John Maynard, George M’ Duffie, 
kind, even to themselves. ; Robert McHatton, Samuel McKean, William McLean, 
Mr. McDUFFIE now rose, not to debate the question, | Orange Merwin, Thomas Metcalfe, Daniel H. Miller, 
but to remonstrate against farther discussion. The pub. | Charles Miner, John Mitchell, Thomas P. Moore, Tho- 
lic service, he said, was suffering for want of the other | mas Newton, Thomas J. Oakley, Robert Orr, Jr. Dutee 
appropriations in this bill, and he had rather this item | J. Pearce, Elisha Phelps, Isaac Pierson, David Plant, 
should be dispensed with altogether, than that its passage | William Ramsay, John Reed, William Russell, John Ser- 
should be longer delayed. geant, Augustine H. Shepherd, John Sloane, Oliver H- 
The SPEAKER was about to put the question, when | Smith, Peleg Sprague, Michael C. Sprigg, William Stan- 
Mr. MARVIN, of New-York, rose, and addressed the | berry, Andrew Stewart, Henry R. Storrs, James Sttong, 
House at some length. He asked what was the subject ? Sam’! Swann, Benjamin Swift, Joel B. Sutherland, Hedge 
in his opinion, the question was, whether we shali con- Thompson, Phineas L .Tracy, Ebenezer Tucker, Joseph 
tinue the appropriations for surveys hitherto not com-| Vance, John Varnum, Sam’| F. Vinton, George E. Wales, 
menced? He went into the history of legislation en that |G. C. Washington, John C. Weems, T. Whipple, Jr. 
subject, and particularly in reference to the law of 1824, | Elisha Whittlesey, Charles A. Wickliffe, James Wilson, 
He asked if, by passing that bill, they were violating the | Ephraim K. Wilson, Joseph F. Wingate, John Woods, 
Constitution ? Could it be shown that any positive evil | David Woodcock, George Wolf, Silas Wright, Jr. John 
had resulted from such an appropriation ? ” Great and im- | C. Wright, Joel Yancey.—111. 
portant duties grew out of this power, if it was not con-| Naxs.—William Addams, Mark Alexander, Robert Al- 
stitutional. He adverted to the proposition made by his | len, Willis Aiston, John Anderson, William 8. Archer, 
colleague (Mr. OaKtey] to distribute the surplus revenue | P. P. Barbour, Daniel L. Barringer, John Bell, Daniel 
among the several States, accurding to some fair and | A. A. Buck, Samuel P. Carson, Jolin Carter, N. H. Clai- 
equitable ratio. He would admit, for the sake of argu- borne, John C. Clark, Henry W. Conner, David Crock- 
ment, that the money would be more judiciously and eco- | ett, John Culpeper, Thomas Davenport, Warren R. Da- 
nomically expended by the State than by the General | vis, Robert Desha, John Floyd, Geo. Joseph Fry, George 
Government ; but he denied the power of this argument | R. Gilmer, Thoinas H. Hall, Jonathan Harvey, Charles 
in relation to the surveys, which could be better prose. | E. Haynes, Michael Hoffman, Samuel D. Ingham, Rich- 
cuted by the General than the State Government. Be-| ard Keese, Adam King, George Kemer, Pryor Lea, John 
lore a work can be constructed, it was very necessary to | Long, Wilson Lumpkin, John H. Marable, William D. 
have accurate and general surveys, and he believed that | Martin, William McCoy, Rufus McIntire, John McKee, 
these surveys could be better made by the General Go- | Thomas R. Mitchell, Gabriel Moore, William T. Nuek- 
Verament. He adverted to the remark that the construc- | olls, Jeremiah O’Brien, George W. Owen, James K. Polk, 
tion of these works tended to excite jealousies, and ask- | John Randolph, James W. Ripley, John Roane, Lemuel 
ed if the expenditures by the States themselves, would | Sawyer, Alexander Smyth, John B. Sterigere, John G. 
tend to allay those jealousies > He denied the force of | Stower, Wiley Thompson, Jas, ‘Trezvant, Starling Tuck- 
Vou. IV—114 
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er, Daniel Turner, G. C. Verpianck, Lewis Williams, | beyond controversy. The House would then be prepar. 


John J. Wood, Silas Wood.—60. ed to judge on what was, in itself, a local question. : 
Mr. McDUFFIE now moved that the bill be ordered | Mr. EVERETT, Chairman of the Committee on Fo. 
to its third reading ; when, reign Affairs to which the Senate’s bill had been refer. 


Mr. JENNINGS made a short speech, the object of |red, stated that it was probable that committee would 
which was, to remonstrate against the application of what | move to be discharged from the consideration of the bill, 
is called the two per cent. fund, derived from the pro- | in which case,the wording of the resolution, a3 it now stood, 
ceeds of the public lands, being included in the general | would have no application. He, therefore, suggested to 
fund for internal improvements, inasmuch as it had been | the gentleman from Virginia the propriety of modifying 
pledged for a special object, viz. the continuation of the | the introductory clause of his resolutions, so that it miglit 
Cumberland Road. read, ‘the committee which is, or which may be 

The question was now loudly demanded, and having | charged” with the consideration of the bill. 
been put by the Chair, the bill was ordered to its third| Mr. TALIAFERRO accepted this modification. 
reading to-morrow. Mr. OWEN said, that he had no objections to these 
resolutions, so far as the subject of them was concerned, 
but he considered it a very unusual course of proceeding 
Saturpar, Manca 8, 1828. for a member of this House to rise in his place, and pro. 

DEPORTED SLAVES. pose to instruct one of the standing committees of the 
House in the discharge ofits duty. It was, to say no more, 

_Mr. TALIAFERRO moved the following resolutions, | extremely unusual. He should not be disposed to give 
viz: instructions to any committee on a subject under its coo. 
¥ Resolved, That the c ommittee which now is, or may be, sideration, till that committee had, at least, had an oppor. 
charged with the consideration of a bill from the Senate, tunity of reporting. If their report, when received, 
which relates to the commission created under the Con-| should be unsatisfactory, then let the House instruct them 
vention with Great Britain, on the subject of the refugee} in its pleasure. Mr. O. concluded his remarks by a 
slaves, be instructed to obtain and to report to this House, | motion to lay the resolutions on the table. The motion 
in connexion with the said bill, the resolution or petition, | was negatived, Ayes 32—Noes not counted. 
as the case may be, in pursuance of which the said bill The resolutions having been again read, Mr. TALIA- 
was introduced into the Senate. FERRO said, that he wished to offer one or two words 

2. Resolved, That the same committee be instructed | explanation. From the remarks of his friend from Alabs- 
to obtain, and to report to the House, in connexion with | ma, he was convinced that that gentleman had not appre. 
the said bill, explicit information on the following points, | hended the import of the resolutions in the same manner 
viz :—Has the extension of the term beyond the period | that he did. If there was any thing contained in them which 
prescribed by the existing law been asked for, or sug- | indicated, in the most remote degree, the least intention 
gested to be necessary, by the commissioners now ene | of instructing the committee in the discharge of its duty, 
gaged in the execution of the said Convention? Isthe| jit was unknown to him, and should be expunged with 
extension of the term, proposed in the said bill, designed | his ready consent. His object was very different. | 
to afford the claimants more time to procure evidence in | was one which he considered perfectly fair and legitimate, 
support of their claims? If no—Is it calculated to ope-} and in intimate connexion with the subject of the bill. 
rate as an injunction or stay of proceedings, as to a nu-| All he desired was to obtain information, and in asking it, 
merous list of claims set for hearing,and now coram judice ? | under these circumstances, he was not without preceden', 
If yea—for whose benefit is this measure proposed? Is | even during the present session. His was a labor saying 
it to enable a class of claimants, whose cases have been | yoeation. He wished to move directly to his object, and 
adjudicated, and who have received seventy-five per | to prevent what had happened in the case of another 
centum on their claims, respectively, to collect ex parte | bill, which had come fronr the Senate without one scivtil 
evidence, ina foreign country, to defeat the claims of | la of evidence being proposed by the committee to illus 
another class of claimants, their fellow sufferers, who, | trate or support it, and which, by a circuitous proces, 
after a delay of thirteen years, are now here, anxiously | had been sent back again to the Senate, that some intor- 
asking, and prepared to have their cases decided ? Has | mation might be obtained. Mr T. said, that all he de. 
any new question arisen in the execution of the said | sired or asked for, was facts; but he wanted to have thes 
Convention; or has any recent testimony been filed be- | facts on the authority of a committee of this House. He 
fore the Commissioners, such as to justify the extension | did not wish, when the bill should reach the House, to be 
of the term as contemplated in the said bill, with a | obliged to ask gentlemen to receive facts on his individual 
view co collect testimony adversary to claims now set for | statement, and possibly to have that statement met >) 
hearing ? Whether the fund now remaining to be dis-| other individual statements of a conflicting character 
tributed by the Commissioners, be sufficient to satisfy | He desired to avoid this, and, that he might avoid it, he 
the principal sum claimed for retugee slaves, and other sought for facts in such a form as could not be controvert: 

property, entered on the definitive list? ed. It was far from his thought or intention to offer to 

3. Resolved, That the committee, in order to obtain cor- | instruct a committee of this House how its duties shoul’ 
rect information on any or all of the above topics, shall | be discharged. . 
have power to send for persons and papers. Mr. LIVINGSTON said, that, if these resolutions called 

Mr. TALIAFERRO said, that it was not his wish, in anti- | simply fora statement of facts, as he was sure the honor 
cipation, to take up the time of the House, by giving an | ble proposer of them believed, for he had disclaimed any 
expose of the reasons and objects of these resolutions. | other object, the mere novelty of such a course of pr 
He trusted that it would answer the purpose, if he assur- | ceeding would not be a sufficient reason why he shou! 
ed the House that the intormation sought was important | rise to opposeit. The course certainly was novel. Whe" 
to a true understanding of the Senate’s bill, when it | the House referred a bill to any of its committees, 't 
should reach the House. It was purely with a view to | came them to repose confidence in that committee, tht 
have settled beforehand the facts on this subject, that | they would do that for which the bill had been referred ' 
thereby the House miglt be saved from that unavoidable | them, and that they would present the bill to the Houst 
collision of disagreeing and contradictory statements, | not only with their opinions respecting it, but also wi 
which usually took place in cases cf this descripton. The | such documentary or other information as would enable 
only way toavoid this, was to have the facts established | the House to judge understandingly upon the subjec 
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strong objection to it; but it is much more objectionable 
on another ground. According to my understanding of 
the purport of these resolutions—I speak not of the inten- 
tions of the gentleman who moved them—they do anti- 
cipate the judgment which this House is to pronounce 
on the bill to which they relate. {Here Mr. Livrnes- 
row quoted the resolutions. } He then proceeded : Sir, 
is this information before the House? Who are this 
class of claimants whose case is thus piteously stated, and 
to whose claim we are thus, by a side wind, asked to give 
a quasi sanction? I will tell the House who they are. ‘The 
House is aware that, under the convention—I mean the 
last convention under the treaty of Ghent—according to 
a law of last session, the claimants for certain property, 
consisting chiefly of slaves, carried off by the British du. 
ring the last war, have only a limited fand to look to. Ac- 
cording to that convention, the sum of $1,200,000 is ta be 
distributed among those who succeed in making out their 
claims, pro rafa, if the total amount of their claims shall 
exceed that sum, and in full, if it shall turn out to he less. 
The claimants to whom these resolutions refer are such as 
have presented their claims, and have had them allowed. 
But besides them, there is another large class of claimants, 
deeply interested in a question which is now before the 
Board of Commissioners and remains undecided. The 
ground of that question is this : By the treaty, those only 
are to be compensated for their loss, whose property was 
within the limits of the United States at the time the 
treaty was ratified. Now, to bring themselves within this 
stipulation, it is obvious that two points must be estab- 
lished : first, that their property was actually taken away 
by the British ; and secondly, that it was within the Unit- 
ed States at the time of the ratification of the treaty. 
The claimants, of course, allege both these points ; and 
the question before the commissioners is, in substance, 
this: whether they shall prove all that they allege or not. 
Those whose claims have been allowed by the Board did 
prove both these points ; in consequence of which, seven- 
ty-five per cent. of the amount of their claims has been 
allowedand paidtothem. fut now, a new class of claim- 
ants come forward, and say, ‘* We have claims to the 
amount of two millions of dollars. We are ready to prove 
that our property was taken by the British, and when we 
prove this, we do enough. It is for those who deny that 
itwas within the limits of the United States to prove 
what they assert. The burden of proof rests with them. 
We are entitled to the allowance of our claim, by merely 
shewing that we have lost our property. We may not be 
required to prove that it was in the United States at the 
ratification of the Treaty. It is for the other claimants, 
who seck a share of the same gross sum with ourselves, 
to prove that it was not, and thereby to exclude us.” This 
isthe question now pending before te commissioners. 
Now, those commissioners sit only during the present 
session of Congress ; and if they shall decide according 
to the last allegation, and shall require the first class of 
claimants to prove a negative with respect to the latter 
class, it is clear as the light of day that farther time must 
be allowed them to procure that proof. And, en the 
other hand, if they shall decide that this last class of 
clamants, like the first, must prove both points, not only 
that they lost their property, but that it was within the 
United States at the time of the ratification of the treaty, 
then it is equally plain, that time must be allowed them 
to procure this proof. This was the case presented to 
the Senate, and in consequence of which they passed this 
bill. Now, Sir, under such circumstances, cu. it be neces- 
sary to send these resolutions to the committee to whom 
that bill shall be referred? Will this House directly, or by 
implication, express an opinion, before they have the facts? 
Or will you not rely on your own committee? Sir, I ob- 
Ject to the resolutions, as being novel ; a8 going to distrust 
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The novelty, therefore, of this measure, was, in itself, a 
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a committee of this House ; and us leading to an expres- 
sion of opinion, which the House ought not to give, before 
it has the evidence in its possession. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO now rose to reply; but the SPEAK- 
ER announced the expiration of the hour assigned to the 
consideration of reports and resolutions. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, after expressing great reluctance 
at what he considered his duty, in the present instance, 
moved to dispense with that rule for this cay, hoping that 
the debate would be protracted but for a few minutes 
longer. 

The question being put, the motion was negatived, 
without adivision ; so the House refused to suspend the 
rule. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The engrossed bill making appropriations for Internal 
Improvements was read a third time ; and the question 
being, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. HAMILTON demanded that the question be taken 
by yeas and nays 

Mr. S. WOOD, of New York, observed, that the bill 
about to be passed, comprised several provisions to 
which he had no objection, but that it contained an ap- 
propriation to give effect to the act of April 30th, 1824, 
entitled “ An act to procure the necessary surveys, 
plans, and estimates, upon the subject of roads and ca- 
nals ;”” which he had heretofore uniformly opposed, and 
which he still believed not to be among the constitu- 
tional objects of Congressional legislation. That he 
was unable to give his assent to any bill which involv- 
ed such a principle; and, without intending to go at large 
into the subject, wished briefly to state the grounds 
of his objections, as an apology for bis vete. The 
title of the bill, said Mr. W. is a novelty in our statute 
book—it would seem to indicate that roads and canals 
were to be regulated by the General Government. He 
could not admit that the power over these subjects, as 
a substantive power, was possessed by the General Go- 
vernment. Notwithstanding the act of 1824, and other 
acts appropriating moneys for the improvement of roads 
in particular cases, it did not appear that the power over 
the subject of internal improvements had ever been 
formally and deliberately avowed to be a substantive 
power of the General Government. The votes on the 
resolutions introduced on this subject in 1818, and 
which were referred to with so much confidence as set- 
tling the construction of the Constitution, afforded no 
support to the claim. ‘The first of those resolutions, af- 
firming the power of Congress to appropriate money 
for internal improvements, was adopted, but the three 
resolutions severally claiming power to construct post 
roads and military roads—to construct roads and canals 
necessary to faciliate commerce between the States, 
and to construct canals for military purposes, were siic- 
cessively rejected. He therefore considered the ques- 
tion as an open one, and not fairly and deliberately set- 
tled by any precedent construction, were preceding 
constructions as binding here as they were in courts of 
justice. The friends of the bill have attempted to de- 
rive the power from different parts of the Constitution, 
He said, he should not distrust the dreams of those whe 
fancied the power to reside in the preamble to the Con- 
stitution, which had been adduced asa ground of the 
power on a former occasion, if not on the present; nor 
should he reason with those who deduced it from the 
clause which conferred on Congress the power of taxa- 
tion, in order to provide fur the general welfare of the 
country. The most of the advocates for the exercise 
of this power by Congress, derive it either from the 
power to regulate commerce among the several States; 
to establish post offices and post roads; or from the military 
power of the Government. Sir, said Mr. W. I have not 
been able, after ihe most patient examination, to disco- 
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ver any ground to sustain the construction. The pow- 
er to regulate commerce among the several States, in 
his opinion, could only extend to such provisions as 
wete necessary in case of an excise on domestic pro- 
ductions, to secure the revenue, and to give facility to 
the interchange of the articles, by prescribing the mode 
in which it should be evinced that the duties were paid, 
so as to prevent a seizure of the article, and that this 
seemed to be the extent of the power. 

Mr. W. contended that the power relating to post 
roads merely involved the power of designating on 
what existing roads the mail should be carried: that 
the power was the same under the Confederation as it 
now ia, and had always received the same construction: 
that this had been the uniform practice, and that the 
United States had never found it necessary to make any 
road for that purpose. He alleged that the General Go- 
vernment and the respective State Governments were 
complements of each other, and together formed one 
Government: that the powers of sovereignty were 
divided between them: that the power to make roads 
and canals was reserved to the States as a necessary 
branch of their municipal jurisdiction, which superseded 
the exercise of the same power by the General Govern- 
ment: thatthe officers of the General Government had 
the same common right of way over the roads in the se- 
veral States, as the officers of the State Governments 
and other citizens; and in case of turnpike roads incor- 
porated by the States, they were subject tothe payment 
of the toll in the same manner as they were: that, if any 
difficulty should occur from a defect of roads in any scc- 
tion of the country, as the mail was established for the 
benefit of that portion of the country as well as other 
parts, Congress might easily correct the evil, by with- 
holding the accommodation. He did not conceive that 
the military power of the General Government furnish- 
ed any ground for this claim: that, if a road was only 
entitled to the appellation of a military road because it 
was used for military purposes, no road could, @ priori, 
or until it was used as such, he called a military road. 
The designation must, therefore, be arbitrary, if not ab- 
surd. Who can tell where an enemy will land, or what 
road will be necessary, in the next war, for military 
purposes ? Has this been the critcrion by which the 
routes which have already been explored, have been 
selected? In marching an army, us well as in transport- 
ing the mail, such roads will be used as are opened and 
improved in the several States for the common benefit 
of the citizens. If it should ever be necessary to lead 
anarmy where there was no road, the General Govern- 
ment would, unquestionably, in such case, have a right 
to form a road, as necessary to the exercise of its legiti- 
mate power—from the necessity of the case. The gene- 
ral power over roads and canals, he inferred,was not pos- 
sessed by the General Government, nor was it necessary 
to the ordinary exercise of its legitimate powers. 

Mr. Woop stated that there were other objections be- 
sides those derived from the Constitution, to the act to 
which the appropriation to which he objected was intend- 
ed to give effect. There were no rules prescribed for 
the selection of the objects contained in the act : that 
this defect exposed the executive to the importunity of 
local combinations and interested individuals, and that 
some of the surveys already made did not appear to him 
to require the national regard. He considered that the 
surveys made under the act of 1824 might give a gener- 
al idea of the practicability of a route for a road or canal, 
but did not believe that they would be of much practical 
utility. He did not believe that any subscriber to a turn- 
pike, or canal, on any of these routes, would be willing 
that operations should be commenced without a re-ex- 
amination of it under the superintendence of a skilful 
practical civil engineer. 
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It had been said that the act of 1824 was necessary to 
procure a topographical chart of the country. This is 
not the object of the act, nor will it effect that purpose. 
Topographical views of a country are taken, and topo. 
graphical charts are formed, by very different surveys 
from those required by that act. They are effected by 
dividing the country into sections, by natural boundaries, 
or by parallels of latitude er longitude, and by delineating 
the whole face of the country, exhibiting a view of the 
plains and forests, the hills, roads, and rivers, and noting 
the elevation of the highlands, the depth and breadth of 
the rivers, with their falls; the position of the cities, 
towns, villages, and fortifications ; and to these may be 
added a geological and mineralogical view of the differ. 
ent sections of the country. If this is the wish of those 
who advocate the bill, it must be altered, or they will 
never attain their purpose. 

Sir, said Mr. W. this is not the business of military 
engineers. Itis their province toexamine the military 
position of the country ; to select the proper sites for for. 
tifications ; to plan and superintend the construction of 
the works ; to calculate and regulate the ordnance neces. 
sary to their efficiency ; to devise the proper mode of at- 
tack and defence, and to form all military works necessa- 
ry to the security or success of the army. It is the duty 
of military topographical engineers to accompany the 
army in its marches ; to exhibit, daily, views of the coun 
try and roads to be traversed ; to select the grounds for 
the encampment ; and, when in the neighborhood of the 
enemy, to exhibit a view of the grounds they occupy, 
with their position—the nature of the intervening cour- 
try, with its military positions, and the roads that lead 
from one army to the other. The construction of topo- 
graphical charts, other than such as are purely millitary, 
is a branch of civil engineering as well as the construc- 
tion of roadsand canals, and may be performed by civil 
engineers. 

There are objects of a military character which it 
would be well to have performed before you impose on 
this corps the duties of civil engineers. ‘The survey of 
the coast is unfinished, and we are indebted to British en- 
gineers for many of the charts of our own coast ; and the 
military positions upon the lakes, and our Northern fron- 
tier, have not been ascertained. To require these duties 
to be performed by our military engineers, will render it 
necessary to increase their number. The number of that 
corps is at present fully sufficient for their peculiar pro- 
fessional duties. ‘The number is greater, in proportion | 
the number of our standing troops, than the number ol 
British engineers to their standing troops—the first being 
in the proportion of 29 to 6,000, and the last of 161 \ 
45,000. If new duties are imposed on them, their num- 
ber must be increased with'the dutiesassigned them. | 

Before this course is adopted, the policy of increasing 
an expensive eorps of non-combatants beyond the mil- 
tary purposes of the Government, ought to be well 
weighed. The education and talents of military eng! 
neers render their services invaluable, which, after a ree- 
sonable time of service, entitle them to commissions, 
which will ensure their comfort, and sustain their respect: 
ability in the army. A station in the line would, in tim: 
of war, often be incompatible with their professional du 
ties, and ought not to be suffered to interfere with them, 
An augmentation of the numbers of any corps beyond 
their relative proportion to other corps, is very apt to 1m 
pair their efficiency, and is not calculated either to ¢n 
hance the reputation or popularity of the body. _ 

It 1s the less necessary to burden this corps with the 
duties of civil engineering, inasmuch as there are a co” 
siderable number of civil engineers in the country, We!’ 
versed in the duties of their profession; and which num- 
ber is annually increasing by additions from our liters") 
institutions, and military academies. 
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The act of 1824 is calculated to prevent the States and 


ments, by exciting a hope that Congress will relieve them 
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Committee of Ways and Means, against the charge, more 
private associations from embarking in internal improve- | 


than once maidle in the course of this debate, and now re- 
peated by the gentleman from New York, of having a- 


from the burden; to create jealousics between the | dopted an improper and unprecedented course in relation 


States; to expose the executive to imposition and em- 
parrassment; and to lead toa waste of the public moneys. 
All these ¢cifficulties would be avoided, and the country | 
improved to better effect, if the whole subject of roads 
and canals, and topographical surveys, should be left to 
the States, to be performed by civil engineers, to whom, 
in his opinion, it exclusively belonged, 

Mr. W. stated that he had no objection to the appro- | 

riations in the bill for the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors on the seaboard and lakes; that he considered | 
the power over these subjects involved in the power over | 
navigation and foreign commerce, which was vested ex. | 
clusively in the General Government : that the govern. | 
ment was bound to exercise the power for the benefit of | 
olr own citizens, and those of other countries who have 
commercial intercourse with us, as well as for the safety 
of our revenue, and the security of our Navy. That these 
facilities are provided in all countries by the power that | 
controls the navigation and commerce of the country, and | 
light-houses, erected to secure a safe entrance of vessels 
into their ports, are usually made a source of revenue 
for their support. The fight money received into our 
own Treasury, in 1826, exceeded $18,000, which is, 
probably, nearly equal to the interest of the moneys 
which have been expended in their erection. That, al-| 
though he approved of these appropriations, he could 
not vote for them in connexion with the’clause he deem- | 
ed unconstitutional ; that, ifhe must take the poison with 
the food, however exquisite it might be, he must be ex- 
cused from the feast. 

Mr. M‘DUFFILE said that the gentleman from New | 


York [Mr. Woop] had spoken of the dictatorial manner | 
in which the power of this Government to appropriate 
money for objects of internal improvement, had been as- 
serted and maintained during the progress of the bill un- 
der consideration. If, in this remark, said Mr. M‘D. the | 
gentleman from New York has any allusion to the course | 
which I have deemed it my duty to pursue, in relation to 
this matter, he does equal injustice to my course, and to 
the motives by which I have been governed. 

{Here Mr. WOOD stated, that his remark did refer to 
the course pursued by Mr. M‘Dvurrie.] 

Then, said Mr. M‘D. I will avail myself of the occasion | 
to state, that, being placed ina position which makes it 
my particular duty to take charge of an important por- 
tion of the business of the House, I have adopted, as a 
rule, essential, in my opinion, to the beneficial discharge | 
of that duty, to limit, instead of protracting discussion, | 
in all cases where a decided majority of the House is 
clearly ascertained to be in favor of the measure I may be 
charged with the duty of supporting. © Ln such cases, dis- 
cission, on my part, would be worse than an unprofitable | 
cmsumption of the time of the House. Now, in the pre- 
sent case, 1 am satisfied, not only from a general know- 
ledge of the state of opinion in the House, but trom the 
actual votes heretofore taken, that there are not more 
than sixty members in this House who believe that Con- 
gress has not the constitutional power to make appropria- 
tions for internal improvements. [ trust, therefore, I 
may be permitted to pursue the course 1 have prescribed 
to myself, without being subjected to the imputation of 
treating with disrespect arguments which 1 deem it entire- 
ly unnecessary toanswer. For, sit, highly as I respect | 
the talents of the member from New York, and appre- 
ciate the argument he has just made, I cannot suppose he 
has made a sufficient number of converts to reverse the 
opinion already indicated by an unusually large majority 
of the House. 

Iwill now make a few remarks in vindication of the | 


to this appropriation. Heretofore, appropriations for the 
objects embraced in this bill have been included in the 
bill making appropriations for the military service. This 
course was liable to the very objection, erroneously made, 
to the course now pursued by the committtee—that mem- 
bers were compelled, either to vote for appropriations 
which they believed to be unconstitutional, or against the 
ordinary estimates forthe military service. The Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means have, therefore, reported a 
separate bill for internal improvements, in order that 
those who are opposed te the appropriations may have 
an opportunity of recording their opinions upon this mea- 
sure, unconnected with any other. I profess, sir, to be 
wholly incapable of perceiving any distinction between 
appropriations for removing the obstructions in the mouths 
of the rivers of the United States, running into the lakes, 
and any other national work of internal improvement. 
Exception has also been taken to the title of the bill ; 


| and as I am personally and exclusively responsible for the 


| christening, [ must be permitted to say a single word in 
| Justification of it 


I have always been of opinion, sit, that 
it is a matter of no small importance to call things by their 
true and proper names. We have certainly been in the 
habit of voting for appropriations of this description un- 
der the guise of a different name, and I should be glad 
to know of the member from New York, whether his 
conscience would be at all relieved on the score of con- 
stitutional scruples, by changing the title ofa bill making 


| appropriations— disguise it as we may—for internal im- 
| provements. 


And, sir, if the opening the mouths of ri- 


| vers, and the erection of permanent works there, be not 


properly denominated internal improvements, I must draw 
upon the philological learning of the gentleman from New 
York, so far xs to beg that he will inform the House by 
what names these things should be called, in our legisla- 
tive nomenclature. 

Mr. HAMILTON now expressed his willingness, with 
a view of saving the time of the House, to withdraw his 
call for the yeas and nays, and he withdrew it accordingly; 
but it was immediately renewed by Mr. Bassett; and, the 
question’having been put from the Chair, the bill was pass- 
ed, by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS.—William 2.ddams, Samuel Anderson, William 
Armstrong, John Bailey, John Baldwin, Stephen Barlow, 


| Daniel D. Barnard, John Barney, Ichabod Bartlett, Morei- 


ca Bartley, Isaac C. Bates, Edward Bates, Philemon Beech- 
er,John Blair, William L. Brent, Richard A. Buckner, Ru- 
dolph Bunner, Tristam Burges, Samuel Butman, Church- 
ill ©. Cambreleng, Thomas Chilton, James Clark, Lewis 


| Condict, Richard Coulter, Wim. Creighton, jr. Ben. W. 


Crowninshield, Henry Daniel, John Davenport, John Da- 
vis, John J. De Graff, Robert Desha, John D. Dickinson, 
Joseph Duncan, Jonas Earil, jr. Edward Everett, James 
Findlay, ‘Tomlinson Fort, Chauncey Forward, Levin Gale, 
Benjamin Gorham, Innis Green, Henry H- Gurley, Wil- 
liam Haile, Joseph Healy, Selah R. Hobbie, James L. 
Hodges, Jonathan Hunt, Ralph J. Ingersoll, Samuel D. 
Ingham, Jacob C. Isacks, Jonathan Jennings, Adam King, 
Joseph Lawrence, Isaac Leffler, Robert P. Letcher, Peter 
Little, Fdward Livingston, Jolin Locke, Chittenden Ly- 
on, John Magee, Henry C. Martindale, Dudley Marvin, 
Lewis Maxwell, John Maynard, George Mc Duffie, 
Robert McHatton, Samuel McKean, John McKee, Wil- 
liam McLean, Orange Merwin, Thomas Metcalfe, Dani- 
el H. Miller, Charles Miner, John Mitchell, Thomas 
P. Moore, Gabriel Moore, Thomas Newton, Thomas J. 
Oakley, Robert Orr, jr. George W.Owen, Dutee J. Pearce, 
Elisha Phelps, Isaac Pierson, David Plant, William Ram- 
sey, John Reed, Joseph Richardson, William Russell, 
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John Sergeant, Augustine H. Sheperd, John Sloane, Oli- 
ver H. Smith, Peleg Sprague, Michael C. Sprigg William 
Stanberry, James S. Stevenson, Andrew Stewart, Henry 
R. Storrs, James Strong, Samuel Swann, Benjamin Swift, 
Joel B. Sutherland, John W. Taylor, Hedge Thompson, 


sents ; and, as I am aware that this course is not strictly 
in order, without moving to strike out the enacting words 
of the bill, I make you that motion. This case, Sir, is 
one of very great importance, whether reference is had 
to the immense magnitude of the sum claimed,-or to the 


Phineas L. Tracy, Ebenezer Tucker, Joseph Vance, John | interesting character of the principles which it involves, 
Varnum, Samuel F. Vinton, George E. Wales, Aaron | It must be admitted, too, that it is not without its difficul. 
Ward, George C. Washington, John C. Weems, Thomas | ty. For the sake of method, 1 propose to discuss the 
Whipple, jr. Elisha Whittlesey, Charles A. Wickliffe, | subject under these two heads of inquiry : Ist. Has the 
James Wilson, Ephraim K. Wilson, Joseph F. Wingate, | claimant any demand against the United States, which 
John Woods, David Woodcock, George Wolf, Silas} rests upon the basis of perfect obligation ? If he have 
Wright, jr. Johr. C. Wright, Joel Yancey. —124. not, then, 2dly, are the circumstances of the case such, 

NAYS.—Mark Alexander, Samuel C. Allen, Robert | as to present a sustainable appeal to what is called the 
Allen, Willis Alston, John Anderson, Wm. S. Archer, | equity of the Government ? The first question brings us 
Jchn S. Barbour, P. P. Barbour, Danicl L. Barringer, | at once to the consideration of the treaty of February, 
Burwell Bassett, John Bell, Daniel A. A. Buck, Samuel 1819, between the United States and Spain, commonly 
P. Carson, John Carter, Samuel Chase, Nathaniel H. | called the Florida treaty. By the ninth article of that 
Claiborne, Henry W. Conner, David Crockett, John Cul- treaty, in consideration of the cession of the Floridas by 
peper, Thomas Davenport, Warren R. Davis, William Spain, the United States renounce all demands {or in- 
Drayton, John Floyd, of Geo. Joseph Fry, George R. | demnification, for various specified injuries suffered by 
Gilmer, ‘Thomas H. Hall, James Hamilton, jr. Jonathan | their citizens, at the hands of the Spanish Government, 
Harvey, Charles E. Haynes, Richard Keese, George Kre- | or Spanish subjects or others, under circumstances mak- 
mer, Pryor Lea, John Long, Wilson Lumpkin, John H. | ing Spain responsible ; and, by the fifth clause of that 
Marable, William D. Martin, Rufus McIntyre, Thomas R. | article, it is declared, that the renunciation by the United 
Mitchell, William T, Nuckolls, James K. Polk, John Ran- | States, in favor of Spain, shall extend ‘* to all claims of 
dolph, John Roane, Lemuel Sawyer, Alexander Smyth, | their citizens upon the Spanisl# Government, statements 
John B. Sterigere, John G. Stower, John ‘Taliaferro, Wi-| of which, soliciting the interposition of the United 
ley Thompson, James Trezvant, Starling ‘Fucker, Daniel | States, have been presented to the Department of 
Turner, Stephen Van Rensselaer, Richard H. Wilde, Lew- | State, or to the Minister of the United States in Spain, 
is Williams, John J. Wood, Silas Wood.—57. since the date of the Convention of 1802, and until the 

Mr. HAMILTON then moved to alter the title of the | signature of this treaty.’? Mr. Meade’s claim being 
bill. The motion was negatived, without a division, and | founded upon contracts with the Spanish Government, 
the title, as reported by the committee, was agreed to by | and all the specific clauses of renunciation, having refer- 
the House. ence clearly to cases of tort only, Lat first entertained 


So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- | doubt, whether his claim was at all embraced within the 
| article, and, consequently, whether it was renounced by 


currence. 


‘the United States ; nor could I for a moment think it 
| proper to resolve that doubt, by looking to the declaration 
The House then went into Committee of the Whole, | either of the American or Spanish negotiator, as to wiiat 
on the bill for the relief of Richard W. Meade. | it was their intention to embrace ; because, | hold it to 

Mr. SPRAGUE, after some explanatory remarks, mov- | be an undeniable principle, for the construction of trea- 
ed an amendment to the bill, which went, in substance, ties, that they shall be constructed by their own proper 
to provide, that Mr. Meade should receive no more than | import, and not by the intention of those who may have 
he would have been entitled to if his claim had been al- | been engaged in the negotiation. The principle of reason, 
lowed by the Board of Commissioners, in which case, | the principle of public law is, that what the parties in- 
the allowance of so large an addition to the whole amount | tended mutually to do they have expressed in the lan- 
of claims, would have reduced, very considerably, the | guage of their respective stipulations. But, upon care- 
pro rata allowance to each claimant, as only five millions | ful examination of the ease, 1 am now clearly satisfied, 
was to be paid inall. The bill proposes to allow him the | that Mr. Meade’s claim is embraced upon a proper con- 
same per cent. as the others received. struction of the fifth clause of the ninth article, taken, 

Mr. DWIGHT opposed the amendment, on the ground | not in connexion with what the negotiators intended, but, 
that it was not Mr. Meade’s fault that his claim had not’ in connexion with the facts of the case. It will be seen, 
been allowed, and that the difference he would now re- | that that clause, in its very terms, has reference to ¢}- 
ceive, was by no means sufficient to compensate him for | trinsic facts, to wit : to such claims as those of which 
his loss by the delay. statements had been made, and, in favor of which, the iv- 

Mr. SPRAGUE replied, that, if the claimant was to be | terposition of the Government had been solicited within 
compensated for the delay, the bill ought to allow him in- | given periods of time. Now, upon looking into the evi- 
terest. dence, I find that Mr. Meade’s claim was one, of which a 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, who, having last week moved | statement had been made, and in favor of which, the i- 
the rising of the committee, was now entitled to the } terposition of the Government had been solicited within 
floor, declined speaking on the amendment, because he | the designated periods, and, consequently, is within the 
wished to discuss the general merits of the bill; wheres very words of the fifth renunciation. ’ 
upon, Mr. Srracur, out of courtesy, withdrew the amend- But though, as I have shewn, the claim is embracc¢ 
ment for the present. within the renunciation of the treaty, we are told by tic 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR then spoke as follows: ‘The | memorialist, that the United States had no right to re- 
committee having risen, when it last had this subject | nounce it, and that, having done so without any rightful 
under consideration, at my instance, and I having stat-| power, we stand indebted to him to the amount. It be- 
ed, as the reason for that motion, my desire to look in-| comes necessary to examine this proposition. And here, 
to the case, it will probably be expected, that 1 should | Mr. Chairman, indimine, 1 admit, without hesitation, that 
now present the result of my investigation. This I will! the Government had no power, per se, by its own ou 
endeavor to do, 2s briefly and as distinctly asI can. It is | authority, to renounce, or to negotiate, in relation to (us 
my purpose to go into the general merits of the ques- claim. 1 understand the principle of public law to be 
tion, to take the whole range of discussion which it pre-' this : That, wherever a foreign Government, or its su» 
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jects, commit injuries against the citizens of another Go- | every species of payment was suspended, and no doubt 
vernment, which amount to what are called public wrongs | can exist, but that the object of this Government was, 
then the injury, though its immediate operation is upon | to exterminate, if possible, a creditor, whose claims were 
the citizens of that other Government, is a national injury, | too just to be denied. My resistance, the justness of 
involving & national insult ; and that, in such case, that | my demands, and the protecting hand of my Govern- 
other Government has, per se, the rightful power to act | ment, have disappointed the hopes and expectations of 
upon the subject, either by negotiation or otherwise, ac- | those who planned my ruin. I feel, however, sensible, 
cording to the acknowledged doctrines of international | that, to the want of inclination, is to be added the want 
law ; but where, as in this case, the injury complained of | of means of satisfying my claims, and I, therefore, fear a 
by the citizen, consists ofa non-performance of contract, | delay, which, in the present state of political relations 
it is not competent for his Government without his con- | between the two countries, may be fatal to me.” 

sent, to make it the subject of negotiation, so as to exoner- He then speaks of the possibility of a cession of Florida 
ate the foreign Government from its liability. ‘Though | lands, and wishes to know whether it will meet the appro- 
this consent may be indicated by his subsequent election | bation of the President. To that letter, the Secretary of 
to abide by the treaty, Ido not consider it necessary, sir, | State, under date of September 18th, 1818, replies, and, 
to discuss the question, how ‘far a Government might re- | among other things, informs Mr. Meade, that, in the 
nounce such a claim by virtue of its eminent domain—a | pending negotiation, it is the intention of the President 
principle discussed by the memoralist’s counsel ; be-| that provision shall be made for the eventual adjustment 
cause, this case is wanting in two circumstances, the con- | and satisfaction of the just claims of many citizens of the 
currence of which is a sine qua non to the exercise of that | United States; ¢ among which, every attention, which 
right ; Ist, It applies only in such cases of extreme ne- may be proper, will be shewn to yours.” 

cessity as involve the public safety—and it is not pre- On the back of the Secretary’s letter, is an endorse- 
tended that any such necessity existed in this case ; 2dly, | ment, in the hand writing of the then President, in these 
Because that power applies only to the property of the | words: “* The injuries of Mr. Meade have been deeply 
citizen, within the jurisdictional limits ofhis Government. | felt by the Government and People of the United States ; 
And here, the claim wasa debt beyond those limits, being | but no particular arrangement for the payment of his 
contracted with the Spanish Government, and within the | claims, by the Government of Spain, in lands in the 
limits of Spain ; and, wherever this power should be ex- | Floridas, can be countenanced or admitted by the Exe- 
ercised, I should at once admit, according to my argu-| cutive. His clayms, with those of every other citizen, 
ment, on a former occasion, during this sess on, that the | will be carefully attended to, and provided for, so far 
Government would be bound to make the citizen full | as the Government may be able. It is expected, that 


compensation. — | all grants in Florida, after a certain date, will be annul- 
I have said, sir, that, in such a case as this, the Go- | led, in case of a treaty of cession.” 
vernment could not rightfully negotiate without the claim- | The next evidence upon this point, is, the letter of Mrs. 


ant’s corisent ; but I hold it to be clearly and undeniably | Meade, and the one of Mr. Sergeant ; from the first of 
true, that they may make it the subject of negotiation | these, it is palpable, that Mr. Meade had forwarded his 
with his consent. | claim, to be handed in to the Department of State ; and, 
This brings me to the examination of the evidence | from the latter, it is equally clear, that he desired his 
upon this point, from which [ think I shall be able, clear- | claims upon Spain to be placed “ under the protection 
ly, to shew, that it was not only done with his consent, | of the Government, in case a treaty should be made with 
but in compliance with his earnest and repeated solicita- | that Power.” Next, is the letter of the Chief Clerk of 
tion. Indeed, sir, it must, at the first blush, be apparent | the Department of State, acknowledging the receipt of 
to the committee, that unless such were the fact, the | Mrs. Meade’s letter, with two papers, in relation to the 
claim would not be within the treaty : for it is not pre- | claims of Mr. Meade, upon the Government of Spain, both 
tended, that it is embraced within any part of it but the lof which, he says, are deposited in this office. Finally, 
Sth renunciation; which, from its very terms, applies | sir, we have it in the words of Mr. Adams, ‘that Mr. 
only to those cases, statements of which had been filed, | Meade’s entreaties for the interposition of the American 
soliciting the interposition of the Government. But, sir, | Minister and Government, in favor of his claims, were 
I proceed to the examination of the evidence : The first | urgent and unceasing.” Sir, I have been thus minute in 
docunent upon this subject is, the letter of Mr. Meade to | referring to the evidence upon this point, because I was 
the Secretary of State, of the 6th June, 1818; the whole | desivous that the committee should have the fullest means 
letter is not before us, but we are furnished with extracts. | of judging for themselves ; and because the consent of 
From one of these, it appears that Mr. Meade, after sug- | Mr. Meade lies at the very foundation of this question. 1 
gesting the possibility of getting payment of his claim | think, sir, from this review of the evidence, no member 
from Spain, through a cession of lands in Florida, and | will doubt but that the Government acted with the consent 
wishing to ascertain whether the President would assent | of the claimant. If they did so act, then the conclusion 
lo it, proceeds to say, that, if the answer should be unsa- | is irresistible, that they acted in the exercise of a rightful 
tisfactory, or he should find the suggested arrangement | power ; then, the situation of things was this: that they 
impracticable, he would leave the kingdom, “and place | had the same control over Meade’s case, by his consent, 
afull reliance on his own Government, for supporting | that they had over the other cases, being public wrongs, 
his just demands, whenever an arrangement should take | without the consent of the claimants ; and what, sir, let 
place between the two countries ; being confident, that, | me ask, is the extent of that control? Whensoever the 
whenever that event should take place, provision would | principle is settled, that, in relation to a given subject, a 
be made for the claims of our citizens.” ‘This, sir, is ta- | Government has a right to negotiate, there is no other 
ken from the statement made in the printed opinion of | limitation to the extent of that right, but its own sound 
his counse]. | discretion, its own sense of justice, looking with an equal 
In his printed pamphlet, there isan extract from this let- | eye to the immediate interests concerned, and to the 
ter there, dated 7th June, but supposed to be the 6th, in | general interests of the community. 
which he says, ‘* The Government of Spain is indebted | The next inquiry which naturally arises, is, What were 
to me to a very considerable amount. For the last five | the conditions and stipulations of the ‘Treaty—and has the 
years | have been making the most enormous sacrifices | Government performed them on its part? The United 
(0 procure payment for property, which 1 unfortunately | States having, by the 5th renunciation of the 9th art icle 
entrusted into their hands: from the date of my arrest, | exonerated Spain from that class of claims of our citize n 
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amongst which Mr. Meade’s is included, stipulates, in the 
11th article, to make satisfaction for them to an amount 
not exceeding five millions of dollars; to organize a Board 
of Commissioners, who shall sit at Washington for a peri- 
od of three years, to decide upon the amount and validity 
of the claims, and, for that purpose to receive all suitable 
authentic testimony; and to pay such claims as may be ad- 
mitted and adjusted by the Commissioners, not exceeding 
the sum which I have already stated. Now, sir,have these 
stipulations been complied with? TI answer, each and 
every of them, to the letter. The Board was organ- 
ized: they did meet at Washington; they did sit during 
three years; and, finally, the United States have paid the 
amount of the claims admitted and adjusted by them, to 
the uttermost farthing, of what they engaged to pay— 
that is, five miilions of dollars. 

Having, then, sir, as I think, shown that the Govern 
ment, acting with the consent of the claimants, had a 
right to negotiate in relation to his claim; that, having 
that right, they exercised it in the treaty uf 1819, by em 
bracing it in the provisions of the 5th and 11th articles,the 
first renouncing it as against Spain, and the second provid- 
ing for its adjustment and payment, upon certain terms 
and conditions; and that the Government has performed, 
with good faith and punctilious exactness, all those terms 
and conditions which, on their part, they undertook to 
perform, it would seem to follow, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the claimant can have no claim against the 
Government, founded upon the basis of pgrfect obligation: 
for, sir, the United States were not the original debtor, 
they became such by substitution, by Spain; the instru- 
ment by which they assumed the obligation is the Treaty; 
the same instrument which created it, prescribed its con- 
ditions, and measured its extent; those conditions have 
been complied with, and payment to that extent has been 
made; and, therefore, the obligation, as a perfect one, 
must be at an end. 

It is alleged, however, that the Commissioners decided 
incorrectly, in rejecting the claimant’s evidence, where- 
by he lost the ratable proportion, which he would other- 
wise have received under the treaty. Sir, | do not think 
that they did not decide erroneously: for, what wasthe evi- 
dence which they rejected ? It was a certificate of liquida- 
tion, or settlement of the claim, against Spain, by a Junta 
appointed by the King for that purpose. There are two 
obvious principles upoa which | think this decision cor. 
rect: the first is embraced in the well known maxim, 
founded on the principles of immutable justice, audi alte- 
ram partem—hear the other side. At the period of that 
settlement, the United States were not the debtor. They 
knew neither the character nor the extent of the claim. 
Having no interest in it, they were not represented in the 
adjustment of it. It was, as to them, then, a transaction 
between others, by which they never can be bound. 
This, sir, is not aprinciple of merely municipal law. It 
has its foundation in reason and universal justice, that no 
man or Government shall be concluded by a transaction 
to which they were not a party. I know of but one ex- 
ception to this, in the whole range of decisions, whether in 
municipal or national courts; and that is, in the case of de- 
cisions of the Admiralty in rem. upon peculiar and exclu- 
sive grounds, which make it an exception to the otherwise 
invariable rule. Phe second reason, sir, is this: the treaty 
declares that the Commissioners shall decide both the 
amount and validity of the claims. ‘lo do this, they must 
have evidence of the amount and validity; but, if the 
judgment of the Spanish Junta were to conclude the 
question, then, they, and not the Commissioners, would 
decide both the amount and validity. Again: the evi- 
dence was to be suitable and authentic. 1 hey alone, by 
the treaty, are made the judges of what is suitable and 
authentic. From their decision there is no appeal, either 
tothe Government of Spainorthat ofthe United States. 
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They are the two high parties, representing the citizens 
of their respective countries; and the Commissioners a 
judicial tribunal, established by them, to decide, on the 
one hand, the extent of the exoneration of Spain, and on 
the other, the extent of the liability of the United States, 
The character of the tribunal which I have just describ. 
ed, evinces that, even if there were error, neither Go. 
vernment can undertake to supervise their decisions ; but 
they are final and conclusive, like those of all courts in 
the last resort, whether right or wrong. If this, which is 
so plain, could néed the aid of argument, let us, for a mo. 
ment, examine the converse of the proposition, and trace 
it to some of its consequences. Suppose, in the opinion 
of this House, the Board had obviously decided a principle 
wrong, against the interest of the United States; the claim. 
ant having, under that decision, and the treaty, received 
the amount, no gentleman would say that we could recall 
it. ‘There would then be an utter want of reciprocity in 
this, that, whilst one party might reverse the judgment, 
the other could not—a principle which, I believe, exists 
in no other code in the world but ours, in which it ts enact. 
ed that,if a question concerning the constitutionality of a 
Federal law, or the force of a weaty, be decided against 
the one or the other, in the highest court of a State, an 
appeal may be taken to the Supreme Court; but, ifde- 
cided in favor of either, such au appeal cannot be taken, 
But, sir, to put this question in a stronger point of view, 
les us suppose that, instead of the imputed error in the 
rejection of evidence, they had decided some principle 
wrong, by which the claimant had lost a just demand; 
for example, suppose a person had presented a claim un. 
der that renunciation which extends to unlawful seizures 
at sea, alleging that the Spanish Government had seized 
property as contraband of war, which was not such; sup- 
pose we shouldthink the Commissioners had mistaken, in 
considering thatas contraband which we should clearly 
think was not such, and, under that mistake, rejected the 
claim, considering the seizure is lawful, or suppose that a 
seizure had been made upon the ground of violation of 
blockade, which the Commissioners thought a lawful 
seizure when we should think that there was no sufficient 
naval force of the enemy present to make it a legitimate 
blockade, and, upon that principle, had rejected a claim’ 
Neither of these cases, sir, is without the pale of proba- 
ble supposition ; for both the questions, what is contra. 
band of. war, and what is a rightful blockade, have been 
the subject of discussion and contest. Now, it will not 
be contended that, in either of these cases, we should be 
responsible ; nor could we, in either, rectify the error: 
but the money awarded to the other claimants by the Con- 
missioners would be paid to them to the extent of our as- 
sumed responsibility, and the claimants injured by these 
erroneous decisions would be without redress. Now sir, 
in inquiring into the question of perfect obligation, sure- 
ly an erroneous decision upon a principle is as strong a 
case as an erroneous one on a question of evidence. 
But it is insisted by the claimant, that, betore the 
final ratification of the treaty, and, therefore, as he con- 
tends, before it had any binding force, he presented a 
memorial, calling upon the Government either to make 
special provision for his case, or exclude it altogether 
from the renunciations of the treaty, and thereby restore 
lis claim to its full force against Spain. ‘This argument, 
when examined, will be found to be wholly untenable. 
It is, indeed, true, that, in modern times, it is a principle 
of public law, that a treaty is not complete till its ratih- 
cation ; but why is this, sir? It is a reservation made in 
| favor of the respective Governments, lest their Ministers 
| might exceed their powers ; but the writers declare, that, 
| where the treaty ig within the power of the Ministers, 
| the consciences and honor of the Governments are bound, 
and that nothing will excuse them for not ratifying 1 
but some very strong and weighty reason. [do not pro 
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fess to quote words—this is the substantial import. But 
the reservation of a right to ratify, being for the benefit 
of the contracting parties, it is an obvious principle of 
reason, that either, or both, may dispense with any ad- 
vantage derivable from the non-ratification by the other, 
within the time agreed on; accordingly, the United 
States having ratified within the six months from Februa- 
ry, 1819, and Spain having failed to doso, the United 
States had a right to repudiate the treaty ; and according- 
ly, through her Minister at Madrid, in August, 1819, I 
believe, did make a declaration to that effect ; but Spain, 
having afterwards ratified, and the United States chusing, 
after that, to ratify a second time, thereby waived any 
objection, founded oh the failure of Spain, as they had 
aright to do; and then the treaty, though only finally 
ratified in 1821, was still the treaty of 1819; for that was 
the instrument ratified ; it had all along bound the con- 
science of Spain ;and after the reciprocal ratification, 
that imperfect obligation was converted into a perfect 
one. It was after the ratification by Spain, and about 
one month before the second ratification by the United 
States, that Mr. Meade made the objection which I have 
stated. Now, sir, after the United States had made a 
treaty, adjusting her limitsand securing the claims of her 
citizens to the amount of millions ; after they had, not 
only with the consent, but at the urgent request of the 
claimant, included his case in that treaty, in common with 
others ; after Spain had ratified it, and the United States, 
by ratification, could secure so many millions to its citi- 
zens ; is there any principle of reason or of justice which 
would have justified them in withholding their ratifica- 
tion, and thereby losing all these benefits to their citi- 
zens, merely to advance the interest of one individual ? 
I will admit, sir, that, if Mr. Meade’s claim had been the 
only subject of negotiation, then regard ought to have 
been paid to his wishes ; but having embarked in acom- 
mon bottom with others, he had no right to call upon his 
Government to let them all sink that he might swim. 

I have now, sir, finished my view of the first question, 
and T come, in order, to the second inquiry—whether the 
circumstances of the case are such as to constitute a sus- 
tainable appeal to our equity? Tam aware that Iam 
now entering upon a field, which is unlimited and illimita- 
ble; where there is no other chart or compass to guide 
us, but our own discretion, our own particular opinion of 
what is right and wrong : it is not for me to prescribe to 
this committee any standard by which to measure the 
climant’s pretensions, in this aspect of them. I may, 
however, be allowed the more unpretending office of 
bringing to their view the facts and circumstances upon 
which his claim to equitable consideration is founded, 
and to suggest the conclusions at which my own mind 
has arrived, in rélation to this view of the question. 

It is said that Meade’s claim has been lost for the want 
of the original documents supporting it; that these docu- 
ments were in possession of Spain ; and that the non- 
production of them was not his fault. Ido not consider 
it necessary, sir, for the purpose of my argument, to dis- 
cuss the question whether he or the Spanish Government 
was in fault, in not producing them : for, whether it was 
the fault of the one or the other—or whether, if you 
please, it was the fault of neither—if such a case could be 
supposed to exist, the United States are in no degree re- 
sponsible, unless they were in some fault : for I hold the 
principle to be as true between the Government and its 
citizens, as between two individuals, that, even if a loss 
must be sustained by one, there 1s no reason of equity 
which should cast it from the one on whom it shall fall, 
“Upon the other, unless that other was in some fault, or 
Was, im some degree, accessary in producing the loss. 
Let it be recollected by the committee, that, by the pro- 
visions of the treaty, not the United States, but Spain, 
was bound to furnish those documents, when demanded 
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at the instance of the commissioners. The very next 

day, I think, after Mr. Meade called on the commission- 
ers to make that demand, they addressed a request to 
that effect to the Secretary of State ; and, accordingly, 

our Minister, who was then about shortly to set out for 
Spain, was instructed accordingly; so that there is no pos- 
sible imputation of neglect to the Government, and, by 
consequence, there can be no rightful imputation of re- 
sponsibility on that ground. Though I do not consider 
it necessary, yet I will state to the committee the facts in 
relation to this subject, with my conclusions from them. 
The Board of Commissioners was organized and met in 
June, 1821; Mr. Meade made no application to them, to 
demand the documents, till April, 1823. It is true, that 
he addressed himself to the Spanish Minister in this coun- 
try, on that subject, in April, 1822, and, receiving no re- 
ply to that letter, again he wrote to him in October, 
1822. The committee, in their report, considered, that, 
as the Spanish Minister seemed to have communicate: 
Mr. Meade’s request to his Government, and instead of 
furnishing the documents for which he asked, returned 
for answer that his Government considered the rejection 
of the Spanish certificate as a serious insult, without ob- 
jection to the form of demand, that here was a refusal on 
the part of Spain to furnish the documents. It may be 
doubted, from the evidence, whether, if Meade had call- 
ed on the commissioners, through his Government, to 
make a demand of these documents, they would not have 
been furnished ; for it appears that when the American 
Minister did make the demand, he received assurances 
from the Spanish authorities, of a willingness to furnish 
every thing wished ; but, howsoever this may be, if the 
demand made by Meade were such as was contemplated 
by the treaty, then Spain was in fault ; and if it were not, 
then he himself was ; but, in neither event, as I have be- 
fore remarked, did any liability attach to the United 
States. Itis said that when the demand was made by the 
commissioners, through the Executive, Mr. Nelson, our 
Minister, who was to execute it, was prevented, by un- 
controllable circumstances, from landing in Spain, until 
within a few months before the closing of the commis- 
sion, and that Mr. Meade ought not to bear the conse- 
quence of this casualty. Though this was his misfor- 
tune, it was not our fault; and here again I apply my 
principle, that, to encumber the United States with lia- 
bility, it is not sufficient for him to show loss, but he must 
also show that they in some way contributed to produce 
it; and I think I have satisfactorily proven that there is 
no pretence for such an allegation. But, after all the de- 
lays produced by the French blockading squadron and 
other causes, our Minister did, at last, reach his point of 
destination sometime in the winter of 1823-4, some few 
months before the close of the commission. The com- 
mittee think that the demand upon Spain for the docu- 
ments was at last made at a time, when, had it been in- 
stantly complied with, it would have been possible to 
have submitted the vouchers to the Board in season to 
be examined befure the close of their labors. In this 
opinion 1 concur, especially when it is remembered, that, 

by the treaty, as I understand it, Spain was bound to fur- 

nish the original documents: I inter :his, because we sti- 

pulate to furnish copies of documents if required; where- 
as, in the same article of the treaty, the requirement on 

the part of Spain is to furnish the documents in her pos- 

session—by which 1 un-lerstand the originals. It is, in- 

deed, true, sir, that the Count Ofalia states to Mr. Nelson, 

that the papers had been thrown into great confusion by 

their removal to Seville and Cadiz; but the diligence with 

which Spain acted upon the subject, may be judged of 
from the fact, that, though Count O/alia’s letter to our 

Minister bore date the 8th March, 1824, in which he pro- 

mised to have the documents searched for, as soon as they 

should arrive, which he expected to be in a few days, he 
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does not, as appears from the evidence, write to the Min- |tion. Let us suppose that the United States had been 
ister of Finance upon the subject, till after the lapse of | indebted to Spain five millions of dollars on some other 
two months, viz: 14th May, 1824. But, whilst I concur | account; for example, for a subsiily, or any other of those 
in Opinion with the committee, that Spain might, with | engagements which are usual amongst nations, and that 
proper diligence, have furnished the documents in time, | our citizens having claims against Spain, this Government 
even after the demand was made, yet I differ, toto celo, | had undertaken to pay, to that amount, such claims as 
with them in the conclusion which they draw from this| were admitted and adjusted, by a particular tribunal, 
default. 1 mist be allowed to say, sir, that that conclu-| within a designated period ; that, within that period, 
sion is altogether an inconsequent one. What isit? Why, | claims to the whole amount had been so admitted and ad. 
sir, itis: That, as the obligation of Spain arises from a | justed, and we had paid the uttermost farthing—I pre- 
treaty stipulation, which Meade has no right or means to| sume no one would contend, that, under any circum. 
enforce, that the United States were bound to procure | stances, we were liable for one dollar beyond the amount 
the papers from Spain, and, that, therefore, they are | of our debt; and yet it is obvious that the case supposed 
bound in equity to place him in the same situation that he | js the same in principle with the present one ; for we 
would have been in had his demand for the papers been | could not be indebted at all without some consideration, 
promptly complied with. Now, I understand the true | and, in the present case, that consideration is the cession 
principle to be this: that whenever an injury is done by | of the Floridas; but when, in either case, we should have 
one Government to the citizen of another, whether by | paid all that we owed, we should have acquitted ourselves 
violation of a treaty stipulation or otherwise, the Govern- | of all obligation, whether legal or equitable. Again, sir, 
ment of the injured citizen owes it as a duty to him, to | Jet me state a case, which will bring home the question to 
endeavor, by such means as are within the pale of public | the standard of the ordinary transactions amongst men, 
law, and are consistent with the interest of the communi- | Let me suppose that one man shall purchase an estate of 
ty, to endeavor to procure indemnification from the of- | another at an agreed price, say, if you please, ten thou- 
fending State: the degree to which the Government will | sand dollars ; that the terms of purchase were, that the 
‘g0, depends upon its own discretion, and may, according | purchaser sbould pay such debts of the seller, not exceed: 
to circumstances, progress, from the stage of negotiation, | ing the amount of the purchase money, as should be al- 
to reprisals, and, in extreme cases, even to war; but I | lowed within a certain time by designated arbitrators; and 
know of no principle whatever, which, in such case, de- | that the creditors of the seller, in consideration of this as. 
volves upon the Government of the injured citizen. the sumption of the purchaser, had relinquished all claim 
duty of taking the respohsibility of the offending State, upon the seller ; that, within the prescribed period, debts 
and itself making the indemnification in its stead. It is | of the seller, to the amount of the purchase money, ha! 
represented by the claimant as an extreme hardship, that | hon duly allowed, and paid by the purchaser. Now, sir, 
the Government should have made use of his property, |] put it to every member of this committee, whether, i 
that is, his debt against Spain, in thé purchase of the Flo- | he were that purchaser, and had thus fulfilled his engage- 
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ridas; that the United States should receive the consider- | ment to the whole amount, there could be any circum. 


ation, and yet that he should not receive satisfaction. Sir, 


the proposition, as thus stated, is not correct, and much 
of the fallacy of the argument in support of the claim, 
proceeds upon this error. The error lies here, sir: that, 


stances of hardship, in the case of any particular creditor, 
which would induce him to pay such creditor any sum 
beyond what he had contracted to give for the estate’— 
I answer, without the fear of contradiction, that there is 


even if the claimant were eventually to lose his whole | not one gentleman whom I address, who would receive 
debt, theaugh he might sustain a loss, yet we should not | sucha proposition for discussion. If we would not think 
gain. This will be apparent from this consideration, that, | it either just or equitable in our own Case, is it right that 
if Meade’s claim had been allowed by the terms of the | we should decide that the community whom we repre- 
treaty, we should only have paid five millions of dollars ; | sent shall incur a responsibility, and sustain a loss, which 
though it was rejected, we have yet paid the same sum. | we ourselves, individually, would not acquiesce in, and 
The loss to him would not be gain to us, but to those | which no court of equity on earth—ay, sir, and no court 
whose claims, in common with his, were to be provided | of honor, even, would decree us to sustain ? 

for out of the five millions of dollars. 1 am ready to ad- Finally, sir, it is urged by the memorialist, that he hes 
mit, that the great maxim of the civil law, founded in the | a claim upon our equity, founded upon this consideration 
principles of eternal justice, is as applicable to Govern-| that the Cortez would not have ratified the treaty, but 
ments as to individuals ; | mean the maxim which de-| with the express understanding that his whole debt was 
clares that ne man ought to enrich himself at another’s | to be paid by the United States in solido; and that as, by 
expense. Now, sir, let us examine this principle in con- | the new Constitution of Spain, no cession of territory 
nexion with the facts of the case, and we shall find that | could be made without their consent, the treaty, but for 
it has no basig for its application here. If we had contract- | this understanding, would have failed altogether. I think, 
ed the indefinite obligation of paying whatever Spain | sir, an examination of the evidence upon this subject will 
owed our citizens, without limitation as to amount, or if, | not sustain this proposition, but will bring our minds to 
with such limitation, there was any portion of the five | the conclusion, that all which was in the contemplation 
millions of dollars remaining, not exhausted by the other | of the Cortez, was, that Mr. Meade’s claim should be cot 
claims, then, though we should be under n@ perfect obli- | sidered as included within the treaty, and, of course, to 
gation, yet, as the claimant had been defeated, not by a | be provided for and paid, according to its stipulations. | 
decision against him upon the merits, but for the want of | invite the attention of the committee, for a short time, 
evidence, I woul!, upon the principle just quoted, vote | whilst | proceed to make that examination. 

for this bill: for, in both of the cases supposed, it might The ceposition of Mr. Moreno de Guerra, a member 
be objected that we were enriching ourselves at another’s| of the Cortez, does indeed state that assurances were 
expense; but, in the actual case under consideration, I ree given by Mr. Forsyth, toa Committee of the Cortez, e 
peat, that, whatever might by possibility be Meace’s loss, | which he was one, that the debt due to Mr. Meade would 
we received no correlative gain, because ourundertaking | certainly be paid to him by the United States, if the tre: 
being toa limited amount, we have paid it, though hisclaim | ty were ratified ; aud that, but for those assurances that the 
was not allowed—and we should have paid.no more if it | debt, called by hima national debt, would be fully pa 
had been allowed. - With a view to the more distinct il- by the United States, the Cortez would not have con- 
lustration of my ideas upon this point, let us for a moment | sented to vacate the large grants of land in Florida, tot e 
disconnect the purchase of the Floridas from this transac- | Duke of Alagon, and others, as respects the Unites 
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prying the debt due to Mr. Meade. Sir, I have no doubt 
ut 


that Mr. Guerra, in this statement, has fairly and fiank- 


ly given his own opinions and impressions, in relation to 
this subject ; yet, from the other evidence in the case, I 
think be labored under a misapprehension, and that the 
Cortez ratified the ireaty with this understanding only— 
that Mr. Meade’s claim was embraced in it ; but to abide 
its provisions in common with others. The deposition 
of Mr. Rico, an ex-member of the Cortez, states, that the 
Spanish Government was impressed, uniformly, with the 
firmest conviction, that the debt of Mr. Meade was in- 
cluded in the treaty ; that Spain was exonerated ; and 
the United States exclusively bound to pay it. The de- 
positions of Mr. Becerra, Mr. Gasco, and Mr. Palarea, all 
of whom were members of the Cortez in 1820, at the 
session at which the treaty was ratified, concur in stating 
that the claim of Mr. Meade was considered as included 
inege treaty ; and Mr. Gasco particularly declares, that 


this claim was included, ** in the same manner as those of 


other American citizens, in order to the same being 
equally paid and satisfied with the latter, by the Go- 
vernment of the United States.” And Mr. Palarea and 
Mr. Becerra declare, that the ratification was voted for, 
ander the impression and understanding of what, Sir ? 
That Mr. Meade’s debt wasto be particularly provided 
for? No, Sir; but upon this understanding, as one says, 
that the claim wasincluded inthe treaty, and, as Mr. Pala- 
rea says, (I quote his very words,) ** on the express un- 
derstanding that the said treaty, amongst other claims 
of subjects of the United Stateés, against the Spanish 
nation, likewise included that of Richard W. Meade.” 
Mr. Forsyth, our then Minister to Spain, declares, that, 
having learnt that an attempt was about tobe made to 
make a distinction favorable to the claim of Mr. Meade, 
between that and the claims of others embraced in the 
treaty, he expressed his conviction to Mr. De la Roza, 
one of the Cortez, and one of the commission to which 
the treaty was reterred, that the claim was just, and was 
provided forin the treaty, but that it ought to share a 
common fate with others. And again he says, that he 
certainly did not say more than that Mr. Meade’s claim 
was included in the treaty of 1819. Again, Sir, Mr. 
Meade, in his memorial to the Cortez, in 1820, expressly 
asks them, in the event of the ratification of the treaty, to 
make provision tor bis claim ; that it should not be paid 
pro rata, but in solido 5 which, provision, however, it will 
be seen, Was not made ; but the treaty was ratified in its 
then form ;. and mereover, in the ratification itself, it is 
solemnly declared, by the King, that the date of the 24th 
of January, 1818, after which all grants which had issued 
were, by the 8th article of the treaty, declared void, had 
been fixed upon in the positive tnderstanding of the 
three grants of land, to the Duke of Alagon, &c., being 
annulled by its tenor ; and finally, it appears, by the let- 
ter of the Spanish Secretary of State, in 1821, to Mr. 
Meade, that the King had given orders to his Minister to 
support whatever measures he (Meade) might adopt, to 
ootain payment of his credit, “onthe terms which are 
stipulated in the 11th article,” meaning of the treaty of 
18:9, I have gone into this minute examination of the 
evidence to furnish the Committee the full means of 
forming their opinion. .I think it is apparent that the 
understanding of the Spanish Cortez and King was, that 
Mr. Meade’s claim was included in the treaty ; and, that 
with this view, it was ratified. It is agreed by me, that 
tis so included, and if so, upon what terms? Upon 
Just such terms as are embraced in the various provisions 
of the treaty, which, having been already stated, I will 
hot repeat. Of consequence, Mr. Meade stood upon 
common ground with that which was occupied by every 
other person whose claim was provided for. In conclud- 
ing the second inquiry, then, I think there is nothing in 
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the case which makes a sustainable appeal to our equity’ 

These, Sir, are my views in relation to this case; to me, 
they seemto be correct. I should deeply regret, if ! 
should ever, unintentionally, be instrumental in defeating 
a jnst claim of one of our citizens ; but I have the con- 
solation to believe that there is no danger of this, even if 
my views should be founded in misconception : for there 
ure several gentlemen who differ with me in opinion, for 
whom, and for whose talents, I have great respect.— 
They have talents sufficient to present this case in its 
strongest light, and I am sure that the committee, who 
are to decide, have both the inclination and ability to do 
ample justice between the claimant and his country. 

Mr. DRAYTON then obtained the floor, and had pro- 
ceeded in the introduction of his speech, when he yield- 
ed toa motion of Mr. BEECHER, that the committee 
rise. The motion prevailed ; and the committee having 
risen accordingly, reported progress, and had leave to sit 


again. 
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The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tions moved by Mr. Taxrarerro, on the 8th instant, 
and which were pending when the House passed to the 
Orders of the Day. Mr. 'T. expressed his disappointment 
and regret, at the cousumption of time occasioned by dis- 
cussing a set of resolutions which he supposed would have 
given no troubl- to the House. The discussion had gone 
not to the merits of the resolutions, but rather of the sub- 
He said that he should not 
now have offered a word upon the subject, but to redeem 
them from two imputations cast upon them on Saturday, 
by the gentleman from Louisiana, (Mr. Livinestor.] 
That gentleman had opposed them upon two grounds— 
first, because they were novel in their character ; and, 
secondly, because they were calculated, if not designed, 
to eticit from the House an opinion on the merits of the 
bill to which they related, That bill— 

[Here the SPEAKER reminded the gentleman from 
Virginia, that it was not in order to refer to a bill now un- 
der the consideration of a committee of the House, and 
not reported upon. } 

Mr. T. thanked the Chair for this warning, but declar- 
ed that such was not his object or desire ; he had risen 
only to reply tothe remarks of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana. If there was any thing novel in this mode of pro- 
ceeding, he had not apprehenced it, nor was such his de- 
sign. Need he tell the gentleman from Louisiana, that, 
to make calls for information through one of the stand- 
ing committees of the House, was a practice as old as the 
era of legislation? Surely not; it must be familiarly 
known tohim. Mr. T. therefore was at a loss to un- 
derstand how he could call these resolutions novel in 
their character. Mr. T. said he had designed to draw 
up a resolution purely for the purpose of obtaining, in 
an authentic form, facts and information which he consid- 
ered necessary, in relation toa subject shortly to be acted 
on by the House, and without which it was impossible 
that the House could act understandingly. But if the 
gentleman considered the resolutions as novel in their 
form, he was willing to sign a carte blanche to that gentle- 
man to alter them in such a manner as should strip off 
whatever of novelty they possessed, if, indeed they had 
any. 
But, the gentleman had urged a more formidable ob- 
jection. He had said that the resolutions were calculat- 
ed to elicit from the House a declaration of opinion, as to 
facts not before the House. On this point, Mr. T. was 
ready to make the same overture to him; if the gen- 
tleman would point out a single sentence in the reso- 
lutions, calculated to have this effect, he would consent 
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Nor did he think that the adoption 
of the resolutions would be calculated to further the 
views which either the gentleman from Virginia, or the 

ntleman from Louisiana, seemed to entertain. For bim. 
self, he felt bound to do his duty as a member of the 
committee, and he should do it, whether so instructed or 


that it should be stricken out : he cared not for the dress | a Select Committee. 
in which the resolutions might appear ; he cared nothing 
for the mere verbiage; all he wished for was to procure the 
information songht ; it was necessary to a right discharge 
of duty ; and he conjured the House not to disregard .his 
admonition on this point. The bill was now in the custo- 
dy of a committee, and would soon be reported and acted 
upon, He might be allowed to say thus much, that that 
resent form, was as naked a paper as could 
e —if it were a bill at all, it was all that could be 
said of it ; it was, to be sure, in writing ; it was on paper ; 
it had a title ; and so far, it must be called a bill ; but as 





Mr. MOORR, of Alabama, said, that he had risen, not 
to discuss the resolutions, which he believed could tend 
to no good end, but to move to lay them on the table, and 
he made that motion. 4 

The question being thereupon put, it was decided in 
Yeas 52, Noes 72 

So the House refused to lay the resolutions of Mr. T,- 
LIAFERRO upon the table. ‘ 

Mr. WILDE expressed his regret that the motion had 
as it would have relieved him from tle 
task of saying a few words on this subject. He did not 
object to these resolutions, on the score of their novelty, 
for, indeed, it was so very seldom that the House was 
treated with any thing new, that, if a measure was both 
new and good, its novelty would be rather a recommen. 
His objection to the resolutions was, that they 
expressed an opinion, or at least seemed to offer an ar- 
gument on a subject not before the House, while they 
professed merely to seek information. Besides, they 
asked the House to oppress the committee with kind. 
The committee had made no request for the 
power to send for persons and papers, and they surely 
were the best judges whether such a power was needed 
for the right discharge of their duty. 
was lately granted to the Committee on Manufactures, it 
was on the express application of that committee, and 
even then the grant did not pass without considerab 
But, in this case, the committee did not even 
ask for such authority, He considered the mode in which 
the information was sought, as well as the terms of the 
resolution itself, were not according to the usual forms of 
conducting business in this House ; ner did they appearto 
possess any extraordinary merit as an inducement to de- 
part from the usual course, 
not so much seeking information to enable the House 
rightly to act upon the bill, 


the negative. 

{Here Mr. MOORE of Alabama, inquired of the Chair 
whether the gentleman fiom Virginia was in order ? 

The SPEAKER replied, that it was not in order to re- 
fer to the merits of that bill.] 

Mr. T. replied, that if, by any inadvertence, he should 
touch upon the merits of the bill, it would be by accident 
and contrary to his intention ; he did not, and would not 
know any thing of the bill until it should come into the 
But, whatever it might be, he wanted to have 
the facts of the case nailed to the bill, and not to suffer 
them to escape through the hands of the committee. 
should not say one word as to the merits of the subject 
If other gentlemen should 
choose, in replying to him, to go into a long history of 
the treaty of Ghent, or of the proceedings of the com- 
missioners, or to talk of any other matters not connected 
with these resolutions—that was with them, and with the 
If the House should choose to indulge them in 
such a course, it was very well ; he should not follow the 
example, but wished the House to take all of sincerity 
that he possessed, as a pledge, when he assured them, 
that he had one object, and one only, in view, in offering 
these resolutions ; which was, as he had over and over 
again said, to get the facts of the case in an authentic 


not prevailed, 


to which the bill related. 


When that power 
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Mr. OWEN, of Alabama, said, he should not take the 
course which the motion he had offered on: Saturday last, 
(viz. to lay the resolutions on the table,) was calculated 
The debate had taken the very direction 
which he had then apprehended. Gentlemen were, in 
spite of themselves, remarking, in anticipation, on a sub- 
ject not yet brought into the House. 
he would not be drawn in, to express at this time any 
opinion on that subject, nor would he. 
thought the course proposed by the resolutions very ex- 
traordinary, and one calculated to lead to injurious con- 
sequences. The gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Livine- 
ston, ] had already fully stated his views on the main sub- 
ject of the bill, and now the gentleman from Virginia 
had replied, and shown with sufficient clearness that his 
Opinion was on the opposite side. 
prejudging the subject ? 


They appeared to him as 


which was coming before 
but rather as.passing in review what had been 
done in the other branch of the Legislature. 
not belong to this House, to inquire, whether it was pro 
per in the Senate to pass any particular bill, but whether 
it would be proper in the House to pass it, Anvthe? 
clause of the resolutions inquired, as to what represenli- 
tions had been made to the Senate on the subject of the 
But, was it for this House to ask on what ground 
the Senate had acted in adopting a bill before them: 
The resolution also inquires, whether 
farther extension of time had been asked for by the Board 
he felt all becoming respect 
for the members of that Board, but he, for one, wou's 
never go to any officer of this Government, to ask wheth- 
er the continuation of his office was necessary or nol. 

Mr. GILMER moved to amend the said resolutions 
by striking out from the word .*‘ bill,”? where it occuls 
the second time in the first resolution, to the end of the 
said resolution, and inserting the following : ‘* The speci 
circumstances which may make, the passage of that bil 
necessary or unnecessary.” 

Mr. WARD made a few remarks, which were impe' 
fectly heard by our Reporter, but in which he expresse< 
himself as in favor of the original resolutions, and opposed 
to the amendment, 

Mr. TALIAFERRO spoke in reply. 
other legislative organ through which t 
get information as to a subject referrec 


He had said, that 


But he still 


Certainly not. 
What was this, but 
Mr. O. said that he, as one 
member of the committee to which the Senate’s bill had 
been referred, would endeavor fully to discharge his 
duty, and to present to the House all the information 
which the subject might require, without being clothed, 
at the instance of an individual member, with powers 
which the committee themselves did not ask. 
lieved the committee were all disposed to attend to their 
duty, and to discharge it in such a manner as should satis- 
fy the House. But, if they should fail to do so, and the 
report they should render proved unsatisfactory, then it 
would be the duty of the gentleman from Virginia, as it 
would of every other member, to take measures to sup- 
ply every defect of evidence which might appear. 
these grounds he should oppose the resolutions, 
lieved the proceeding was without precedent, and did 
not think the gentleman could produce a single instance 
in which a similar course had been pursued, unless when 
some great and momentous subject had been referred to 


of Commissioners. 
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the character of the committee to which the Senate’s 
pill had been, or should be, referred, which forbade the 
unholy touch of any member of this House, that also was 
unknown to him. No gentleman more highly respected, 
than he did, the legitimate privileges of the Standing 
Committees ; nor.was any member more unwilling to vio- 
late that decorum which ought ever to accompany the 
proceedings of a legislative body ; and, ifthere was any 
thing inthe character, or in the particular phraseology of 
the resolutions he had offered, which was calculated to 
trench upon the privileges of rhe House, or any of its 
members, or which betrayed the least want of courtesy 
to any one, it certainly was not designed. But, said Mr. 
T., Istand here claiming the privilege of a member of 
this House, And what is it? A subject matter finds its 
way here, which is of a character vitally interesting to 
many citizens of the United States. It is referred to a 
committee of this House, and it has been my duty, in two 
or three different relations, to pay special attention to 
that subject : and it so happens, that I know a great deal 
about the facts connected with it ; and without derogating 
from the information or diligence of the committee, I be- 
lieve that I know more about the facts of this case than they 
do; and | farther believe that the House cannot decide 
rightly unless they also possess the facts on which their 
judgment is to be founded, In such circumstances is it 
not my privilege to offera resolution, proposing certain 
interrogatories calculated to draw out that information ? 
Most certainly it is. And in so doing, I do not run coun. 
ter to the privileges of any committee of this House. I 
repeat, Once more, that my simple object is te arrive at 
facts. If 1 have not accurately pursued the technical 
track, Ihope gentlemen will not be such sticklers for 
form, or for form’s sake merely, as to stop themselves 
from getting at useful knowledge. Sir, I am not a spe- 
cial pleader. Such is not my employment. I belong to 
aplainer class. I have my object, and it is my wish to 
move directly towards its attainment. 

The question was now taken on the amendment offered 
by Mr. GILMER, and negatived. The question then re- 
curring on the original resolution. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said, that if this had been a mere 
matter of form, he should not have troubled the House 
with any remarks of his. But he viewed it as a matter 
of substance and seriousness. Let each member examine 
how these resolutions were worded, and then let them 
honestly ask themselves if the resolutions are calculated 
to ask for facts or to ask an expression of opinion. There 
could be no doubt of the reply. He put it to gentlemen, 
whether the general sense of these resolutions was not, 
that the propused extension of time for the sitting of these 
Commissioners was intended to produce delay to claim- 
ants who had been anxiously expecting justice for these 
thirteen years past ? Now, how did the House know 
that they had been expecting justice for this time, and 
how was it prepared to say, that justice had not been 
rendered to them ? It certainly was the opinion of many, 
and of himself among others, that justice had not been 
denied to them. The power proposed to be given, of 
sending for persons and papers, was one which ought to 
be reserved for times of great necessity. It was a high 
and extraordinary power, and should not be made com. 
mon or contemptible by an every day use of it. Was a 
Power like this to be given on every trivial occasion, 
and for every object in which fifty or a hundred persons 
happened to have a peculiar interest? Why might it 
hot as well be given to the Committee of Claims ? They 
often had weighty questions to decide, and questions that 
Tested. wholly upon testimony. They had as much 
reason to ask for this power as could be pleaded in the 
present case ; and the same remark would apply to the 
Committee of the Public Lands, and the Committee oa 
Private Land Claims. If the committee to whom this 





bill had been referred found any necessity for the use of 
such a power, they would acquaint the House. But, to 
grant it without request, and without the least evidence 
that it was needed, was certainly an abuse of the autho- 
rity of the House. Mr. L. said, that he had other reasons 
for opposing these resolutions, with which, however, 
he would not now trouble the House. 

Mr. HAYNES said that this struck him as a very extra- 
ordinary proceeding. A bill of importance is received 
from the Senate, and referred to a committee, and before 
that committee has had time \o examine the subject, the 
House is called upon, by a private member, to give to 
the committee certain directions, without any proof that 
they are needed. He considered the resolutions as pre- 
mature and unnecessary. ‘They seemed to anticipate the 
adoption of an injudicious course, or else some neglect of 
duty on the part of the committee. They take for grant- 
ed that the committee have not within their reach the 
facts on which they ought to act. Now, as it was the 
practice of both Houses to send, together with any bill, 
the documents on which that bill rested, he was bound 
to presume that the requisite information was before the 
committee. He knew nothing to the contrary. If the 
bill depended on resolutions, or other public measures, 
adopted in the Senate, then the information was accessi- 
ble to all. But if it rested on petitions addressed to that 
body, by what authority can this House search the ar- 
chives of a co-ordinate branch of the Legislature ? 

Mr. MARVIN said, that, when he heard the resolutions 
read, he felt a wish to obtain the information they pro- 
fessed to seek ; and when he had afterwards heard the 
remarks of the gentleman from Louisiana, he became still 
farther convinced that it-was greatly needed. Neverthe- 
less, he could not vote in favor of the resolutions. The 
committee would not, they could not, report upon this 
bill, without investigating the circumstances to which it 
refers, whether those circumstances might be complex 
or simple, and whether the statements in relation to them 
were consistent or contradictory. All this must be ex- 
amined for their own sakes, to enable them to do their 
duty, and the committee well know that this information 
is as necessary fer the House as it is for them. No doubt 
they will attend to their duty without the adoption of any 
resolutions instructing them so todo, Butif the commit. 
tee, neglecting to obtain the requisite facts, shall report 
the bill with intemperate haste, then it will be in the 
power of the House to recommit the bili with instructions; 
so that, whether the committee attended to its duty or not, 
the House still have the power to obtain any information 
that is necessary. He, therefore, saw no need to depart, 
on this occasion, from the ordinary course of business. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, moved to refer these resolu- 
tions to the same committee to which the bill had been 
or would be referred. . By this course, the object of the 
gentleman, he presumed, would be accomplished, since 
that object seemed to be that the committee should get 
the information which that gentleman had in his posses- 
sion, and which he seemed to think was much greater than 
that of all the committees, and, indeed, of the House too. 

Mr. CARSON rose to ask the gentleman from Virginia 
so to modify his resolution as that the Board of Commis- 
sioners should be relieved from the necessity of giving 
any opinion as to the propriety of extending the duration 
of the commission. This, it was manifest, must be a very 
unpleasant duty to them ; for, though they might be con- 
scientiously convinced that the term ought to be extend- 
ed, yet an expression of that opinion would subject them 
to very unpleasant imputations. 

Mr. TAYLOK hoped that these resolutions would not 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, te 
whom the Senate’s bill was now referred: for, if it were, 
this consequence must necessarily follow, that a commit 
tee of the House would be required to report upon the 
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reasons which brought me, and which I believe brought 


were resolutions of instruction, and the only purpose of | a majority of the Committee on Manufactures, to agree to 


referring them must be that they should be reported upon. 

Mr. MOORE replied, that such a reference would not 
be more extraordinary in its character, than were the re- 
solutions offered by the gentleman from Virginia. Nor 
had the gentleman from New-York succeeded in shew- 
ing that it would be so very absurd thus to refer them. 

The SPEAKER here called Mr. Moons to order, and 
reminded him that the gentleman from New-York had not 
said it would be “absurd” to refer them. 

Mr. MOORE resumed, and said, that, when a resolu- 


tion had lately been passed, givirg to the Committee of | 


the bill now upon your table. Lam not, however, pre. 
pared to debate this bill otherwise than in detail, and up. 
on its several provisions ; and therefore I have withheld 
my remarks until the amendment proposed by the hono. 
rable Chairman should become the question before the 
committee. That I now understand to be the question, 
and to that it shall be my object to direct my remarks. 
Yet, sir, I fear if 1 should promise to be concise, I shoul 
| not be able to perform that promise. It will be impossi. 
ble for me to present my views within as short a time as 
I could wish ; and 1 shall be compelled to make some re- 


Manufactures power to send for persons and papers, that | ferences to the testimony taken before the Committee on 
proceeding produced great excitement in the House, and Manufactures, and to go into statistical calculations, which 
was reprobated as improper and extraordinary. But how | will be dry and uninteresting to the committee, and, | 
much more so was the power, now proposed, when a fear, scarcely intelligible to those who may have the pa. 
committee of the House had just received the bill into | tience to listen. Iwill endeavor, however, to make them 


its consideration, a private member who thinks he knows 
more of the subject than the committee, or the whole 
House, points out to them the sources from which they 
are to derive their information, and is for clothing them, 
without their asking it, with power to send for persons 
and papers, and that upon a local bill. If such a request 
had proceeded from the committee themselves, there were 
many members in the House who would seriously hesi- 
tate before they would consent to grant it. But to give 
it before it was asked, was, in the highest degree, pre- 
cipitate and improper. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO briefly replied to the objection 
urged by Mr. Carson. The resolutions did not require 
the commissioners tospeak prospectively, but merely to 
state what had been done at a past time. 

After a few remarks from Mr. HOFFMAN, the ques- 
tion was put on Mr. Mooae’s motion, and decided in the 
negative, 

Mr. GILMER now moved to amend the said resolutions 
by inserting therein, at the end of the second resolution, 
the following : 

“ And that the same committee further report to this 
House on what grounds any portion of said claimants have 
received seventy five per centum, and whether interest 


is included therein : ana whether the claimants who have | 


received nothing, and whose claims are now before the 


as clear and plain as I am able, and te give the grounis 
| upon which they are made, so that their accuracy may be 
| tested. 
And here, sir, it is my duty to premise that it has been 
my object, and | believe it to have been the object ofthe 
| majority of the committee, to frame a bill which should 
have in view the protection of the leading interests of the 
country. I have supposed that in all laws having a refer- 
ence to the protection of the domestic industry of this 
| country, agriculture should be considered the prominent 
| and leading interest. This I have considered the basis 
upon which the other great interests rest, and to which 
‘they are to be considered as subservient. Still this is 
| not to be considered as entitled to protection, exclusive 
| of the manufacturing interest. 1 do not believe that a law 
which would be injurious to manufactures would be bene- 
ficial to agriculture ; but I do believe that protection to 
manufactures should be given with express reference to 
| the effect upon agriculture, and that no protection can be 
wise, or consistent with the policy of this government, 
| which has not for its object, to add strength and vigor to 
this great and vital interest of the country. The same 
may be said of the commercial interest, as it also is only 
subservient to the great interests of agriculture. 
But, sir, it will be found difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw a bill intended to furnish general protection to the 


said Beard of Commissioners, have produced any proof , domestic industry of this country, which will not, in some 


to said Board that the property for which they claim 
compensation was within the United States at the time 
of the exchange of the ratification of the treaty of Ghent.” 

This was accepted by Mr. TALIAFERRO, as a modi- 
fication of his resolution ; and he having also, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Bartiert, stricken out that clause in his 
resolution which went to give power to send for persons 
and papers, the question was put on the resolutions, as 


modified, and decided in the affirmative, ayes 82, noes 48. | 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


of its provisions, operate injuriously upon some one of 
the interests concerned, and in sume sections of the coun- 
try. One leading principle, however, which operated up- 
on my mind in the formation of the present bill, is that it 
is not, and cannot be the policy of this government, or of 
this Congress, to turn the manufacturing capital of th:s 
country to the manufacture of a raw material of a foreign 

| country, while we do or can produce the same material 
in sufficient quantities ourselves. 

| This Tt consider to be a rule of universal application, 

| and to extend itself, not only to the same raw matenal, 


The House then again went into Committee of the | but to any which shall be equally valuable, and may be 
Whole, Mr. P. P. Bansour inthe Chair, on the Tariff) substituted for the raw material imported ; and I cannot 


Bill, when Mr. WRIGHT, of New-York, resumed and 
concluded his speech. 
(Here follows the whole speech, as delivered by Mr. W.] 
Mr. WRIGHT, said he was & member of the commit 
tee which reported the billto the House. He was one of 


| suppose that, in legislating for the protection of the indus- 
| try of the country, this rule should ever be lost sight of. 

If the time should arrive when there should be a surplus 
of labor in this country, and when the cultivation of our 
| soil, and the manufacture of its productions, should not 


the majority of that committee who agreed to the bill in| require the employment of all the labor of the coun 
its present shape; and candor compelled him to admit the | try, then a different rule might be applicable: then it 
truth of the statement made by the honorable Chairman | might be sound policy to encourage the importation of 
of the Committee on Manufactures, that he was made the | foreign materials, that their manufacture [might employ 


organ of the majority of the committee in drafting the im- 
perfect report which accompanied the bill. Therefore, 
sir, (said Mr. W.) L am justly chargeable, toa great ex- 
tent, with the errors, if errors there are, in that report. 
This, in addition to my public duty as a member of this 
House, compels me to trouble the committee with the 


| any surplus of domestic labor. ‘This principle it is my 
intention to apply to the subject of wool and woollens now 
before the committee. 


| volved in that part of the bill now under consideration, 
and the proposed amendment, is one of the most interest: 


ing and important embraced in the whole bill. 


1 am aware that the question n- 
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pies much of the feeling, both of the manufacturer of wool 
and the wool grower. It touches the interest of both, and 
it would be very difficult even for experience to say what 
would be relatively just between the two interests. But, 
sir, if constant reference is had to the facts which appear 
in the testimony taken before the Committee on Manu- 
factures, and to the statistical information which ihey have 
been able to collect, something like an approach to cer- 
tainty may be attained. This examination has been taken 
with this view, and it is or is not to answer any valuable 
purpose, as this bill shall or shall not be discussed with | 
reference to the facts it discloses. With that reference it 
shall be my business to discuss the proposed amendment, 
and my observations shall be, as far as possible, directed | 
to this testimony, as the foundation of the positions which | 
I shall attempt to establish. 
The first proposition.in the order of the bill and amend- | 
ment, is the proposed duty upon wool. This, by the bill | 
reported by the committee, is fixed at a specific duty of 
seven cents upon every pound of wool, anc an increase | 
of the ad valorem duty, now imposed by law, of 30 per | 
cent. to40 percent. with an extension of that ad valorem | 
duty to all kinds of wool. 
The amendment proposes that all wool, costing in a | 
foreign country 8 cents per pound, or under, shall pay | 
the present duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem only, and im- | 
poses a specific duty of 20 cents per pound upon all wool 
costing more than 8 cents per pound in a foreign country, 
without reference to its value. It will be readly seen that | 
the proposed duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem upon the 
coarse wooly costing eight cents per pound, and under, | 
ismerely nominal, and cannot answer to check the impor- | 
tation of those qualities ot wool. One of the reasons as- | 
signed by the Hon. Chairman of the Committee on Manu- | 
factures for proposing. to encourage the importation of | 
these qualities of wool under a nominal duty, is, that the 
same qualities of wool are not produced in this country ; 
thatthe manufacturers are bound to import them; and | 
that if they are excluded, their place cannot be supplied 
by our own wools. ‘To these positions L cannot yield my 
assent. Ido not believe the fact to be so. 1 believe the 
United States now produce sufficient quantities of coarse 
wool for every demand of the present manufactories. But 
suppose this is not the case ; suppose the qualities of 
coarse wools imported are not, and will not be produced 
in this country: Whatthen? Is it sound policy to im. 
port them free of duty? 1 must first answer another ques- 
tion before I can yield my assent to this policy. Does 
this Country now produce wool of any quality sufficient to 
give full employment to its manufacturing capital? If I 
can answer this question affirmatively, then I should cer- 
uinly answer the other negutively ; for I have already 
suid, L consider the principle perfectly sound, that it is 
hot, and cannot be, for the interest of this country, to im- 
port a foreign material for the use of her manufactories, 
when a full supply of the same materia! of domestic pro- 
duction may be obtained. 
Iwill then, Mr. Chairman, endeavor to shew that the 





United States do now produce, and will in all future time | 


produce, as much wool as we have now, or shall have 
Capital to devote to the manufacture of this article; and as 
ove mean of arriving at this conclusion, I will refer to the 
evidence taken before the Committee on Manufactures, 
to determine the present state of the wool-growing busi- 
less in this country, and to see what the qualities and now 
relative prices of dumestic wools are. 

(Here Mr. W. quoted from the evidence given before 
the Committee on Manufactures, the answers of Mesrss. 
Garrow, Dexter, Tuffts, Shepperd, Phillips, ef-al. } 
vaThis, Mr. Chairman, closes the information as to the 
Wool growing business, which isto be derived from the 
testimony taken before the Committee on Manufactures. 
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mine the whole quantity grown in the United States, but 
it does show that the deficiency is found only where must 
of the manufactories are located. The witnesses who 
testify are from widely distant sections of the country, 
and each speaks of the surplus or deficiency of his own 
section. From examining this testimony, it will be found 
that the deficiencies mostly exist in Massachusetts, where 
far the greatest number of manufactories are established, 
and in Delaware, where little wool is grown; while in 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the up- 
per parts of New Hampshire, a greater or less surplus is 
found. to counterbalance these deficiencies. It will also 
be found, as appears by the testimony of Mr. Dickinson, 
that when the coarse wools of the country are sent to 
our markets, they are sent ataloss; they do not sell, 
while the foreign coarse wools do sell. 

But, Sir, [have endeavored to find data from which a 
calculation of wool grown in the country might be made, 
and I have adopted the most certain which I have been 
able to discover. I am free to confess that this is vague 
and uncertain, but I have searched for better in vain: it 
is not within my reach, and I do not believe it to be with- 
in that of any man. I have, however, made a partial 
calculation, which I will give to the committee, together 
with the data upon which it is founded. In 1825, a cen- 
sus of the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, was taken, and by the law directing the taking of 
that census, certain statistical information of that State 
was also directed to be obtained, by the persons appoint- 
ed to take that census. Among the facts thus obtained, 
and I cannot doubt, correctly obtained, an enumeration of 
the sheep then in the State of New York was taken, and 
it was found to be 3,496,539. Since that time, it is equal- 
ly difficult, if not impossible, to tell with certainty the 
rates of increase, and of consequence, to determine the 
present number. Ihave, however, supposed what may, 
ancl what may not, be true, that the six New England 
States, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, and 
Maryland, possessed an equal number of sheep, in pro- 
portion to their population with New York, in the year 
1825. These States then, would, in 1825, have possess- 
ed 10,313,139 sheep. I doubt whether the State of New 
York at that time exceeded in its number of sheep, the 
ratio of the other States named ; but when, in the calcu- 
lation, the remaining States, contrary to what is knewn 
to be true, are supposed to possess no sheep at all, this 
allowance must surely be sufficiently large to cover any 
excess, if any existed, in the ratio of New York; and 
the calculation must be safe against the danger of pro- 
ducing too large a result. The whole number of sheep, 
then, in 1825, in the United States, would be 13,809,- 
678. 

As the only rule upon which the increase, since that 
time, can be calculated with any safety, I have taken the 
testimuny of Mr. Schenck, to which I have before refer- 
red. By the census of New York, to which I have just 
referred, it will be found that there were in the county of 
Dutchess, in that State, the county in which Mr. Schenck 
resides, in 1825, 174,010 sheep. Mr. Schenck now tes- 
tifies that there are, according to the best infurmation he 
has been able to obtain, in that county, at this time, 309,- 

| 000 sheep, making an increase, since 1825, of something 
|morethan 7@ per cent. ‘That county isa wealthy and 
extensively agricultural county, and it Is surrounded with 
| others equally so, in proportion to their population ; and 
| | know not why the rate of increase of sheep in this county 
| since 1525, should not be good evidence of the rate of in- 
crease in the neighboring counties, and, indeed, in the 
whole State. I therefore assume that the increase of this 
kind of property in New York has been 70 per cent. 
since the taking of the enumeration of them in 1825. 
| By the same census, the number of yards of cloth manu- 


It does not contain any certain data from which to deter- | factured in the domestic way, and not including that 
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manufactured in the manufacturing establishments, te- | years. There is at thismoment on hand, awaiting a fa. 
gether with the various descriptions, so manufactured, | vorable ‘market, at least 20,000,000 Ibs. ; which, being 
was ascertained. Determining, then, as nearly asI can, | added to the products of 20,000,000 sheep, we shall 
from the testimony taken before the Committee on Manu. | have, on the first of June next, 70,000,000 Ibs. ; which 
factures, the quantity of wool which would be consumed | will be more than a supply of the raw material.” 
to make the cloth manufactured in the domestic’way in This, Mr. Chairman, strongly confirms me in the cor. 
that State, I find that New York alone would, in 1825, | rectness of my own estimates ; and if either be sabstanti. 
have afforded two millions, and, perhaps, two and ‘a half] ally correct in its results, the country does produce wool 
millions pounds of wool, for the use of the manufactories | enough for the cloth she makes ; and if enough for pre- 
of the country, beyond what was required for the Gomes- | sent and is produced, no one can doubt the ability to 
tic or family consumption. But New York then possess-| extend the growing of wool even more rapidly than the 
ed Jess than one-fourth of the whole number of sheep, | manufactories can be increased by the present capital 
according to the calculation { have made ; and if the other | seeking that investment. 
States, named as wool-growing States, did, at that time, But, notwithstanding these evidences that the United 
furnish as large a surplus, over and above the wool manu- | States do produce a full supply of domestic wool, large 
factured in the domestic way, in proportion to their re-| quantities of foreign wool are annually imported , and 
spective populations, as did New York, how would this} one evidence that those importations do conflict with the 
whole surplus, appropriated to the use of the manufac- | domestic wool, is furnished in the fact, that very little or 
tories, compare with the quantity they require? no coarse common domestic wool is purchased by the fac. 
The whole amount of woollen goods consumed in ‘this | tories on the sea-board, where the coarse imported wools 
country are variously estimated, at from fifty to sixty mil-| are readily obtained. ‘The evidence of the importations 
lions of dollars in value. One of the witnesses, and the | is furnished in the Executive reports of the importations 
only one, I think, who makes an estimate upon it, puts} into the United States for the several years, by reference 
the value at fifty millions. The honorable chairman, | to which it will be seen that the value of these importa. 
{Mr. Mattary,] says, he has seen an estimate at sixty-two | tions of wool, from 1822 to this time, have’ varied from 
millions. Suppose sixty millions to be the correct amount | about $350,000 to about $550,000 annually. 
consumed. Of these, near ten millions, or between| This wool must conflict with the wool of the country, 
eight and ten millions, are imported ; leaving not far from | if it be true that the country produces a supply ; and it 
fifty millions to be, and which now are, manufactured in | must affect the price far beyond its proportionable value, 
the country. What value of wool, then, is required to make | inasmuch as a surplus inthe market, however small, sinks 
this value of goods? By the testimony it will be seen | the price of the whole commodity. This wool also con- 
that the value of the wool, as a general! rule for this coun- | flicts with the domestic, by supplying the very same mar. 
try, at present prices, is about one-half the value of the | ket which the domestic wool ought to supply. This 
cloth it makes. The value of the wool, then, to make | must be true, unless there are qualities imported answer- 
fifty millions of dollars worth of cloths, will be twenty-| ing a different purpose from that to which any domestic 
five millions of dollars. ‘The wool produced in the coun-} wool can be applied. But, sir, as I have before said, the 
try, according to the data and principles of calculation I | manufactories upon the sea-board use none of the coarse 
have before assumed, will stand as follows: domestic wools of the country ; while those in the interi- 
In 1825, the number of sheep above given, 13,809,678 | or do use these coarse wools for the same purposes for 
Add 70 per cent. upon this number for the which the others use the imported coarse wools. For 
increase up to the present time, as obtain- proof of this | refer to the testimony again. 
ed from the testimony as to ' [Here Mr. W. again made large quotations from the 
Dutchess county, New York, ° - 9,666,774) evidence taken betore the Committee on Manufactures. |} 
—— I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that this reference to the 
And the whole number of sheep will now be, 23,476,452 | testimony is tedious and irksome to the committee ; but, 
Multiply this whole number of sheep by two and one-| sir, 1 cannot discharge what I believe to be my duty, 
half, the pounds of wool which each sheep, as appears! without making it. 1 wish to examine the bill reported 
by the testimony, will yield annually, and the whole! by the committee, and the amendment offered by the 
quantity of wool grown in the United Stgtes, at the pre- | Hon. Chairman, [Mr. Mattanry,] with express reference to 
sent time, will be 58,691,130 pounds. it, and to the facts elicited by it. And taking the referen- 
[ admit, Sir, that all calculations of this kind are uncer-| ces I have just made, I ask where is the evidence of the 
tain, and subject to considerable errors; but when it is | want of foreign coarse wool? How many of the factories 
remembered thmt this is made without any allowance for| spoken of by these witnesses purchase any of the coarse 
the sheep raised in the States south and west of those | domestic wools ? Mr. Dexter and Mr. Dickinson are in 
before named, of which there are known to be considera-| the interior, and they use entirely domestic wools of all 
ble numbers, and when it is proved by the testimony that | qualities. Nearly all the witnesses are employed in mak- 
many of the farmers have now on hand and unsold the ing fine cloths, either broadcloths or cassimeres, and of 
shearings of from one to four years, 1 cannot doubt that| the same descriptions. Nearly all use the fine domestic 
this calculation is sufficiently small, and that the annual! wools, but most of them use the foreign coarse wools for 
growth of wool in the United States, and the surplus| listings, headings, and the like ; a use for which the do- 
now in the country unsold, must swell the value of the! mestic coarse wools will answer an equally valuable 
domestic wool at least to reach the present consumption. | purpose, as _is shown by the fact, that the factories in the 
As corroborating this estimate, I ask leave, sir, to re- | interior du make that use of it. But some of the witness 
fer to one of the memorials upon this subject, which has | es, differently situated, swear expressly that they do not 
been printed and laid upon our tables since this bill was | purchase it, and others, that they do not know its market 
reported to the House. This memorial comes from a/| price, which is equally evidence that it is not used i" 
cuunty of myown State, (Otsego) second to few, and | their factories. Others testify expressly to the use of the 
perhaps to none in it, in the extent and importance of its | foreign coarse wools instead of the domestic. _ 
agricultural and manufacturing pursuits ; and its language | It has been said, that for the manufacture of carpets, 
is as follows : domestic wool cannct be used ; that the price will be s° 
“The present number of sheep in the United States | high as to renderit impossible to make the fabric at a res 
cannot be less than 20,000,000, and a steady market for | sonable value. From an examination of the testimony, 
wool would ensure their being double in number in three | does it appear that the foreign imported coarse wools aré 
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materially lower in price than the domestic ? Will it not 
be found that domestic wools will be obtained in the 
course of manufacture as cheap as the foreign wools here 
mentioned ? I believe, sir, I shall be able to show that 
they may be so obtained, that they must be fit for carpet- 
ings, and that their prices will not be higher than the 
average prices of the foreign wools. 

Another and principal reason which induced me, and 
which I think influenced the majority of the committee 
to believe it necessary to change and increase the duty 
upon the coarse imported wools, is the confirmed opinion 
that many of these importations are made in evasion of 
the spirit of the existing laws, and that, by this means, 
qualities of wool are actually imported, invoiced at ten 
cents per pound, which conflict with wools of an entirely 
superior quality. 

[For the evidence upon which this opinion is founded, 
Mr, W. again referred to the printed testimony.) 

Here we have the evidence of the witness, that the 
largest quantifies of the wool imported are of these coarse 
qualities, and invoiced at and below ten cents per pound. 
Of the samples of wool here spoken of, and which were 
frankly and generously’ prepared for the purpose, and ex- 
hibited to the committee by the Hon. Mr. Tuffts, I con- 
fess, Mr. Chairman, no judgment can be formed except 
from actual inspection, and examination. I have examin- 
ed them, They have been and I believe now are in 
the room of the Committee on Manufactures, where I 
hope many others have, or will examine them. I may be 
entirely mistaken in the judgment | have formed, and I 
certainly am net acquainted, to any considerable extent, 
with the different qualities of wools ; but Lam perfectly 
satisfied for myself, that at least two of these samples of 
wool are fully equal forall purposes of use, to much of 
the native wool of the country. Some of them have evi- 
dently not been cleansed at all ; but, upon being cleans- 
ed and assorted, f cannot doubt that a large share of one 
of these samples of wool would be found fit to go into the 
manufacture of middling quality cloths. This, then, 
compels me to conclude that wools of these qualities, at 
least, must conflict with the coarse wools grown in this 
country. I may have misjudged as to the quality of these 
samples of wool ; but, under my present impressions, the 
conclusion is irresistible. 

But, sir, in corroboration of the testimony of the wit- 
nesses as to the relative quaatities and qualities of the 
imported wools, and asthe highest evidence upon this 
subject, I hare referred to the Executive reports of the 
importation into the United States for several years, now 
last past, and will trouble the committee with a statement 
ofthe importations of wool for those years. It will be 
seen by the table that the qualities of the wools were not 
distinguished, or, that no distinction between wool costing 
abroad 10 cents and under per pound, and that costing 
agreater sum, was made until 1825, the year after the 
passage of the tariff of 1824. The quantity in pounds of 
the wool imported is given in 1822, and 1823, but not 
afer. The importations from 1822 to 1827, both inclu- 
sive, have been as follows : 


Quantity lbs. Value. Total value 


1822. Wool imported, 1,733,420 $387,312 


1823. do do 1,674,348 340,956 
1824, = do not given 355,034 
1825 0 over 10 cts. Ib. do 515,926 
5$ do under 10 dodo 53,5505 #969476 
182 oover 10 do do 343,021 
 eubiew a Se 106,704 44%725 
233,739 


18 do over 10 do do 
a7 § do under 10 do do 


A comparison of these importations will show that the 
value of the imported wool in 1823 and 1824, was a little 
less in each year than the value for 1822 ; that in 1825, 
Vox. 1V.—116 


174,788 408527 | p 
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first year after the passage of the tariff of 1824, and the 
first year of the fair operation of that law upon the impor- 
tation of wool. What were its effects in that year, and 
what changes have been produced by experience? By 
that law, all wools at and under 10 cents per pound, were 
to pay a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem, and all costing 
over that sum, double that duty. In 1825, the wool im- 
ported costing over 10 cents, was valued at $515,926, and 
that costing under 10 cents, at $53,550. The next year, 
the imported wool costing over 10 cents was valued at 
$343,021 ; nearly $200,000 less than the preceding year ; 
while that costing 10 cents and under, was valued at 
$106,704 ; almost double the preceding year. But this 
effect has not been peculiar to those two years. It still 
continues, and is found to nearly as great an extent ina 
comparison between 1826 and 1827. ‘The importations of 
wool costing over 10 cents in 1827, are valued at $233,- 
739, nearly $110,000 less than in 1826 ; while the impor- 
tations in 1827, of wool costing 10 cents and under, are 
valued at $174,788, nearly $70,000 greater than 1826. 
Now, Sir, I ask, is there any evidence that the manu- 
facture of coarse wool has increased in proportion to this 
increase of the importation of the material? If there is, 
I have not heard of it. From all the witnesses examined 
by the Committee on Manufactures, I have heard of but 
one factory exclusively employed in the manufacture of 
these coarse wools, and of that I have heard as matter of 
history, and not of evidence ; yet I do not doubt the fact, 
that there is an extensive manufactory of negro cloths, so 
called, at a place called Canton, in Massachusetts. The 
committee have not been fortunate enough to reach a 
single witness engaged in this manufacture. This is no 
doubt to be lamented ; and, had their acquaintance with 
the manufacturers been more extensive, might have been 
obviated. But so is the fact, and an examination of the 
testimony taken by them, will show that nearly every 
witness is employed in the manufacture of the finer wools. 
Why, then, this rapid increase of the importation of coarse 
wools? One manufactory cannot require it. There is, 
then, but one way to explain it ; and that is partially ex- 
plained by the samples of the coarse imported wools pre- 
sented to the Committee on Manufactures. Two of these 
samples I have already declared, in my judgment, to be 
equal, if not superior, to samples which may be obtained 
of domestic wool. How, then, it will be asked, is it im- 
ported at an invoice of 10 cents per pound? I answer 
the appearance of most of the samples of this wool is bad. 
It is imported entirely uncleansed, even upon the sheep, 
The quality is thus disguised, unless the closest inspection 
is had, and even then its true character may not be dis- 
covered. But I do say, it is, in my opinion, equal to much 
of the wool grown in this country. What, then, is the 
effect of importing this wool in this state? Suppose it 
were cleansed and assorted hefore importation, as most of 
the foreign wools are. If the quality be really such as I 
suppose, and if it should be prepared in this manner be- 
fore impertation, much less of it would come to the coun- 
try at all. It must, therefore, come in evasion of the ex- 
isting law, and we cannot admit it, unless we wish it 
should compete with our own wool in our own markets. 
But, sir, the difference in quality of the foreign wool 
introduced into the country by this change, in the course 
of importation, is worthy of notice. The quantity of wool 
imported into this country in 1822 and 1823, I have be- 
fore given, and I will repeat them, and compare those 
quantities with the number of pounds imported in 1825, 
1826, and 1827, supposing that costing more than 10 cents 
er pound to average 50 cents per pound, and that cost. 
ing 10 cents and under per pound, to average 7 cents per 
pound. These averages will at least be proportionably 
correct, for the years to which they apply, and cannot, [ 
presume, be considered far from correct in the compari. 
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son with former years, when it shall be seen that some of | at from 6 to 14 cents per pound, and again saying, ‘the 
the coarse wool sells in our markets, after paying duty | largest quantity imported sells from 10 to 16 cents per 
and charges, as low as 6 cents, and that very little of the pound in Boston ;” by the testimony of Mr. Schenck, 
fine sells at a less price than 60 cents per pound. I have | saying, “the average cost of the Buenos Ayres wool was 
been compelled to make this statement in a tabular form, | from 8 to 12 cents per pound, according to my best re. 
to render it intelligible, and so I will give it to the com- | collection ;” and by the testimony of Mr. Brown, saying, 
mittee : ** coarse and fine wools are imported principally. The 
jae Seo coarse wools are worth from 10 to 15 cents.” What are 
| Value. cents of ne num- | the prices in the same markets of the domestic coarse 

Dolls, {fine, and 7etsjed in each | Wools ? ‘This is also answered by the testimony, with 

* leoarse. year, reference to which I must trouble the commitice. The 

a —_______ | | following question, in substance, if not in words, was put 

There wag imported in 1822|387,312/\not disting.|1,733,420 by the committee to each of the following witnesses, 
Do i 1823|340,956 do - {1,674,348 at their respective answers I will give in an abridged 
over 10 cts, per Ib./515,926/ 1,031,852 so | fOrm : ; ; 

1625 § under 10 . 53,550) 765,000 1,796,852 Question.—** What is the price, in the American 


1 over 10 do - |343,021) 686,042 |. markets, of the common domestic wool, in the fleece )” 

8263 rier 10 de. (106-704|1,524/349 ¢ 220.385 

1827 § over 10 do - |233,739) 467,478 
under 10 do - |174,788)2,496,971 


. Dexter answers, for the last year, from 18 to 20 cents per |b 
. Tuffts do = Fe - = do 
$ nies Ae ; Phitpe - do eo 18 to 25 
i . - Mariand, (speaks of pulled wool,) 25 to 28 
By this comparison it will be seen, not only that the ooo = 4 aaa 
quantity of wool imported during the last years, is con- + Wolcott do 20 to 25 
siderably greater than the quantity imported in 1822 and . aa = ae 
1823, but that the quantity imported in 1827 has been| wr. Dupent do 20 to 25 
greater than that imported in 1825, by nearly 1,200,000; Mr. Peirce do 17 19 20 
pounds ; and this too, although the value of the importa-| Upon reference to the language of the witnesses them. 
tions has been greatly diminished between the two years | selves, it will be found that many of them do not pretend 
last mentioned. Is not this almost conclusive evidence | to speak from knowledge, but from information; as many 
that frauds must be practised in the introduction of this | of them do not purchase this description of wool ; while 
course wool? others speak of the prices which they actually pay. Mr. 
But the honorable Chairman {Mr. Martarr] alleges | Dexter, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Peirce, are among the lat- 
that most of the domestic wool is of finer quality than the | ter; and from their testimony, 20 cents per pound will be 
native wool of the country ; that the present flocks of | high as an average price of the domestic native wool. The 
sheep are mostly of mixed or full bloods, and that little | extremes are from 17 to 25 cents, with the exception of 
of the coarse wool is raised. He, sir, is a practical wool| the witness Marland, who will be found to speak ol 
grower, and should be better acquainted with these facts | pulled or skin wool, that being the wool he uses. The 
then myself; and I am free to admit that it must be the | foreign coarse wool, then, is now generally selling in 
interest of the wool grower to make his flock as good as| our markets at from 10 to 16 cents per pound, and tle 
he can ; to improve the quality of his wool until it reaches | coarse native wools of the country at from 17 to 25 cents 
the finest point. But is this the state of the flocks atpre-| per pound. The average may be called 13 cents for the 
sent in this country? So far as my knowledge extends, oreign, and 20 cents for the domestic wool. In what 
it is not. The flocks are not now Merino or Saxony. | state are these wools, respectively, when spoken of at 
At least, sir, they are not in the district which I represent.| these prices? These foreign wools, we have already 
Sir, the great body of the farmers of my district are men | seen, are imporfed entirely uncleansed, and in the grease 
of small estates. The capital required to purchase flocks and dirt ; and the testimony will show that nearly one- 
of these sheep, they do not—they cannot possess. The half is lost in cleansing ; while all the witnesses speak of 
only means they have to obtain them is by ingrafting | the domestic coarse wools in the fleece, and as cleansed 
them upon their present common stock ; by crossing them by washing upon the sheep’s back. They speak also, not 
with the breeds of common sheep, and improving the | Only of the whole native fleeces, but of the product 
quality of their wool in that manner. These are the rea-| Of whole flocks of native sheep, as sold by the quar 
sons which have operated upon my mind to induce me to tity, and embracing all the qualities which a flock will 
wish to extend strong encouragement to the common necessarily furnish, What, then, would be the result of 
flocks and commgn wool. But, sir, destroy the flocks of | the manufacture of this wool into cloth, we shall present: 
common sheep, and what will be the consequence? One | ly see. 
of the witnesses has answered the question: ‘those who| have already examined the testimony with reference 
have small flocks will not keep them ;” the business of | to the demand for this native wool; and the result bas 
wool-growing must go into the hands of the capitalist. | been found to be, that very few of the factories spoken 
Protect only the Merino and other fine wools, and the | of by the witnesses use it at all, and the others use buta 
moderate farmer will be excluded from the benefit. Ex-| very small share of it, Little demand, therefore, exist 
tend your protection to the ordinary farmers of the coun- | for it in our markets, although the foreign coarse wools 
try ; let them be thoroughly protected, and your flocks | sell readily. The only reason assigned for this 1s, that 
will become again flourishing and numerous ; they will be | the coarse domestic wools bear so high a price as not (° 
improved in kind and quality as well as in numbers. warrant their purchase by the manufacturer. if this ob- 
Bat it has been said the demand for these coarse wools | jection has not been already obviated by showing the re 
cannot be supplied by the native wools of the country. | lative prices of these coarse wools, and the different com 
Is this so? To answer this question I only ask a general | ditions, as to cleanliness, in which they are found in the 
reference again to the testimony. The foreign coarse | market, there is still another consideration, which, to 7 
wools now sell in our markets at from 10 to 16 cents per. | mind, fully answers the difficulty. These domestic woos 
pound, generally, though some of it sells as low as 6 cents | are to be assorted for manufacture ; and what then will be 
per pound. This is established by the testimony of Mr. | the relative quantity and value of the several parcels P 
Tuffis, to which I have before referred, presenting sam- | qualities thus produced? Areference again to the tes 
ples of imported wool, now selling in the Boston market | timony is necessary to establish this point. 
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ket, has been or should be, 8 or 10 cents, so as to deter- 
mine whether it should or should not be admitted under 
the nominal duty? Will he pretend that two cents in the 
foreign value of a pound of wool, furnish a more obvious 
distinction in the quality of the wool, than usually exists 
between pieces of cloth of different qualities? He will 
probably answer me that any frauds which may be prac- 
tised under this provision are too trifling to be the sub- 
jects of serious apprehension. In this opinion I would rea- 
dily agree with him, if they related to the importation of 
an article which the country does not produce. But! 
believe the fact to be otherwise ; and if it be so, lam 
bound to suppose this difference of valuation will be of 
no utility, If the reasoning in relation to the frauds be 
sound as to the cloths, it must also be sound as to the wool, 
and the alteration requisite to guard against them is not 
produced by the change of valuation from 10 to 8 cents. 
No remedy can be effective but a specific duty upon each 
pound of this wool. Any reasonable increase of the ad 
valorem duty upon an article of so smalla value cannot 
operate as a sufficient guard, without being entirely dis- 
proportionate upon the finer wools: And, even laying 
aside that difficulty, the impossibility of distinguishing ac- 
curately the qualities of these wools, in the state they 
now are and will be imported, is not obviated by any ad 
valorem increase, and such a provision in relation to them 
would be left subject to all the objections made against 
it when applied to cloths. I have endeavored to show 
that these frauds do, to some extent, now exist. Indeed, 
the honorable Chairman admits their existence in some 
degree. 

To what degree, then, will they not prevail, when the 
great additional inducement to commit them shall be of. 
fered, which the proposed amendment will offer ? Pass 
that, and the question will not be whether the pound of 
wool costing abroad 10 cents, shall pay a duty of 15 or 
30 per cent. ; whether it shall pay 14 or 3 cents; but, 
whether it shall pay 14 or 20 cents ; whether it shall pay 
15 per cent. or 200 per cent. This, sir, will then be the 
difference of a proper or improper valuation, and this the 
inducement to frauds in the importation of coarse wools. 

I will trouble the committee, Mr. Chairman, with one 
further reference to the testimony on the subject of the 
bill and amendment, so far as they relate to the wool, and 
I will tax their patience no farther upon this part of the 
subject. It will be found by an examination of this testi. 
mony, that nearly all the wool now imported, is either that 
invoiced at and below 10 cents per pound, or thedine 
Saxony and Spanish wools. This willbe seen by the 
following testimony : 

(Here Mr. W. again quoted from the testimony, to sus- 
tain his argument. } 

Thus, sir, it will be seen, both from the direct answers 
of those witnesses, who were possessed of the informa- 
tion, as to the qualities of wool imported, and from the 
prices paid at the factories for foreign wools, that nearly 
the whole present importations are of the coarse or of the 
finer wools. This, too, is strongly to be inferred from 
the change of importations since the passage of the tariff 
of 1824. To thischange I have already referred in the 
table of importations, and also in the tabular calculation 
with which I have already troubled the committee ; and I 
will not repeat it, any further than to remark that the val. 
ue of the coarse wool imported, has increased from 1825 
to 1827, from $53,550 to $174,788, while the value of the 
importations of all finer wools has diminished within the 
same period, from $519,926, to $233,729. Supposing the 
average Cost abroad of the wool invoiced at and below 10 
cents per pound, to be 7 cents per pound, the number of 
pounds imported in 1825, would have been 765,000, 
while the number of pounds imported in 1827, would 
have been 2,496,971, more than three times the quantity 
ofthe former year; and supposing the average cost, in 
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the foreign market, of the fine wools imported, to be 50 
cents per pound, the number of pounds imported in 1825, 
would have been 1,031,852, while the number of pounds 
imported in 1827, will have been only 467,478 : consid. 
erably less than half the quantity for 1825. 

Mr. Chairman, in addressing the committee on Thurs. 
day, I assumed as the basis of my argument, that it could 
not be the policy of this government to encourage the 
introduction of any foreign raw material for the purpose of 
manufacture, when that same raw material is and can be 
produced in the country in sufficient quantities to answer 
any demand for it. 2 

I then attempted to show, both from the testimony ta- 
ken before the Committee on Manufactures, and from da- 
ta which I gave to the committee, that the United States 
do now, and will in all future time, produce wool enough 
to answer any demand of the manufacture of that article 
in the country. 1 then admitted, asI do now admit, that 
the data from which my calculations are made are subject 
to great uncertainty ; but I still contend, that with every 
allowance for this uncertainty, there cannot be a doubt of 
the ability of the country to furnish a full supply of wool, 

Inext gave the importations of foreign wool into the 
United States for several years last past, and urged, asa 
reason for my belief, that the imported coarse wools do 
conflict with the domestic wool, that very little or no 
common native wool of the countfy is purchased by the 
factories upon the sea-board, where the coarse imported 
wools are readily obtained, while the factories in the in- 
terior, employed in making the same description of cloth, 
use the domestic coarse wools for the same purposes for 
which the former use the imported. 

Ialso urged, as a reason for an increase of duty upon 
the coarse wools particularly, that some of the importa 
tions of wool, under the existing law, were made in eva- 
sion of the spirit of that law ; that much of the wool im- 
ported, invoiced at and under ten cents per pound, was 
imported entirely uncleansed, and in a very foul state, 
by which its quality was disguised : and that thus a quali- 
ty of wool was in fact imported under that provision, 
better than was intended by the law, and which must ne- 
cessarily conflict with a better quality of wool of our own 
country; and I gave, as evidence of the correctness of 
this position, statements of the relative decrease in the 
importations of fine, and increase in the importations of 
coarse wool, since that law has been in operation. 

I next attempted to show that the native wools of this 
country might be used toanswer the purposes for which 
the coarse imported wools are used ; and I referred, 19 
proef of this position, to the now prices of the native 
wools, and of the coarse foreign wools, in our own mar 
kets, as shown by the testimony taken before the Com 
mittee on Manufactures ; to the fact, that none of the na- 
tive wool was purchased by the factories located near the 
markets where the coarse imported wools are reatily 0b- 
tained, and that consequently there is little demand for 
it, while the foreign sells readily ; and to the further fact, 
thatthe factories in the interior do use the native wools 
for the same purposes for which the foreign ccarse wools 
are used. Ialso urged that in assorting wools for manu- 
facture, qualities of coarse wool would be obtained siml- 
lar to the qualities of the coarse imported wools. 

Another ground upon which 1 advocated the propriety 
of an increased duty upon the coarse wool was, that al- 
most all the factories are now employed in the manufac- 
ture of fine wool; and that, therefore, an exclusion of the 
coarse foreign wool, if that should be the effect of the 1n- 
creased duty, would be less seriously felt by the manufac- 
turers : in proof of which position I also referred to the 
testimony. 

I then contended, that no other alteration of the ¢x- 
isting law, than that of laying a specific duty upon si 
pound of this coarse wool, could reach the evil, a” 
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the manufacturers apply to cloth—that the qualities of the 

wool, differing so little in price, cannot be distinguished, 

and that the true quality may be disguised for the pur- 
of importation. 

I next attempted to establish the fact that the present 
jmportations of wool are, nearly all, invoiced at and be- 
low ten cents per pound, or fine wool costing fifty cents 
and over, in our markets ; and for this purpose 1 also had 


. reference to the testimony in relation to the qualities of 


wool imported, and to the prices paid for imported wools 
by the manufacturers. It only remains for me, Mr. Chair- 
man, to compare the duties on wool, as imposed by the 
existing law, with those proposed by the bill reported by 
the Committee on Manufactures, and also by the amend- 
ment of the honorable chairman of thatcommittee. To 
do this, I have prepared a tabular calculation of the duties, 
according to the three several rates, setting each in aco- 
lumn by itself, in such a manner that the comparison may 
readily be made. In making this table I have assumed 
certain prices as the invuice value of each pound of wool, 
and toarrive at the correct ad valorem duty in each case, 
I have added ten per cent. to the supposed invoice value, 
asdirected by the law, but have made no addition to the 
assumed invoice value for charges before the addition of 
theten percent. This, I believe, should be done to make 
the table technically correct ; but the difference upona 
single pound of wool would be very trifling, and I had no 
means of ascertaining what that addition should be. I 
am now told by a gentleman near me, that it should be 
74 per cent. upon the invoice value, and another gentle- 
man says it is 24 percent. upon merchandise generally. 
1 do not know, sir, what it is, but I have made no allow- 
ance at all furit, nor is it material to my purpose that I 
should have done so. I feel sure the table will be found 
correct, with that single trifling exception. It is as fol- 
lows : 





Duty by the|Duty which 

present law,)|will be im 

Assumed invoice values of |with the ad-jsed by the 

one pound of foreign im- |dition of 10 

ported wool, per cent, to 

the assumed 

invoice va- 
lue. 


Duty which 

will be impos- 
allied by Mr Mal- 
reported by /iary’s amend- 
the Commit.) ment offered 
ion Manutfac-| to the bill re- 
tures, s neei-|ported by the 
fic & ad val |committee, 




















On 1 1b. wool, costing in| Cts. Fract. 
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Cts, Pract. | Cu. Fract, 
| 
| 


foreign market 4 gia -66 8.76 -66 
Do do 5 | 85) 92 825 
Do do 6 | 99 9.64 | .99 
D do 7 |. 1155] 1008 | 1.155 
Do do 8: «2 1.32 10.52 1.32 
Do do 9 | 1485| 10.96 | 20. 
Do do 45 | 1485 | 268 | 20. 

Do do 50 | 165 29. | 20. 
Do do 55 | 1815 $1.2 20. 
Do do 60° | 19.8 33.4 | 20. 
Do do 65 | 21.45 $5.6 | 20. 
Do jo <0 | 21-.) Wa | 
Do do 75 | 24.75 40. | 20. 
Do do 80 | 264 | 42.2 | 20. 
Do do 85 28.05 44.4 | 20. 
Do do 90 | 297 | 466 | 2. 
Do do 95 | 321.35 48.8 | 20. 
Do do 100 | 33. 51. 20. 





—sasioiinthendnecisaubinnesiaenibisteninetenestioniens 





This comparison shows that the duty upon a pound of | —————_________ Rcatcaacandl 
foreign wool costing abroad four cents, will, by the exist- 


ing law, and by the amendment of the honorable chair- 
man, (for they are the same upon the low wools,) be 
66-100 of one cent only, while the duty proposed by the 
committee will be 8 76-100 cents upon the same pound 

wool. The duty upon the pound of wool, costing 


used the same arguments in defence of the position which 


| A. Tufits, p. 43 
| W. Young, p. 55 | 23 1-10 20 } 31-10 
| J. B. Brown, p. 65 


abroad 8 cents, will, by the present law, and the propos- 
ed amendment, be 1 32-100 cents; and the duty propos- 
ed by the committee upon the same pound of wool, will 
be 10 52-100 cents. The highest duty, therefore, which 
will be charged upon any pound of wool proposed to be 
admitted at a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem, if the 
amendment is adupted, will be 1 32-100 cents—a duty, 
as will readily be seen, merely nominal as relates to a 
check upon those importations. But take the next step 
of the comparison. A pound of wool, costing abroad 9 
cents, pays, under the present law, a duty of 1 485-1000 
cents ; it will pay, if the bill reported by the committee 
is adopted, 10 96-100 cents; and, if the amendment of 
the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Mattary} is adopted, 
20 cents ; nearly double the duty proposed by the com. 
mittee. From this point to about 50 cents, very little 
wool is now imported ; and, if either the proposition of 
the committee, or the proposed amendment, be adopted, 
I have supposed none would ' I have not, therefore, 
compared the relative duties setween those prices. 

After 9 cents, therefore, as the assumed price of a 
pound of foreign wool, I have taken 45 cents, and from 
that to 1 dollar { have compared at every 5 cents’ in- 
crease of the invoice value. The comparison will be 
found to show, that, after you pass the point of 60 cents 
as the invoice value of a pound of foreign wool, the 
proposed amendment of the honorable chairman [Mr. 
Ma.ary) will operate as a rapid redyiction of the present 
duty. This reduction, at 65 cents, will be 1 45-100 cents; 
and, at 1 dollar, 13 cents upon each pound of wool im- 
ported. ‘This position must then be conceded as appli- 
cable to the amendment now under consideration, and 
which has been advocated by the honorable chairman 
|Mr. Mattarr]: Ist, That it does not alter the present 
duty upon wool costing 8 cents and under in the foreign 
market ; and 2d, That it does operate as a reduction of 
the present duty upon wool costing more than 60 cents 
per pound in a foreign market. 

But, sir, I have made a calculation of this reduction 
upon the wool actually proved to have been imported 
within the last three years, for the purpose of testing the 
practical effect of adopting this amendment, so far as re- 
lates to the fine imported wools. The calculation is made 
upon the basis of a reduction of one-third of the value 
here, as the difference between the cost abroad and the 
selling price in this country. The results are as follows: 





| Names of witnesses Selling prices! $ deduct-| Foreign cost 


—Pzge of testi- | in the United ed for dif-lof same wool. 








mony referred to.| States. iference. | 
pemencisengstienntvartscmen Paomastinannsny _— a pisaijeneniie 
A. Tuffts, p.43 | $160 | ¢ 54 $1 06 
| W. Young, p. 55 | 105 | 35 70 
| J. B. Brown, p. 65 165 | $5 1 10 
| J. W. Peirce, p.71) 9% | 32 64 


Duty by the | Duty by | Reduction of 
|present law at|Mr. Mal- duty by 
30 per cent. | lary’sa-| amendment. 
jmendim’t.| 

=e Aeces leae 
| 


—_—__——_| pecsncmipaiii 
3498 100 cts.| 20 cts. {14 98-100 cts. 


36 3-10 | 20 
J. W. Peirce, p. 71/21 12-100 20 


16 3-16 
1 12-100 





Here, then, is a practical reduction, upon wool proved 
to have been imported, of from 1 12-100 to 16 3-10 cents 
per pound, in the highest instance amounting to a reduc- 
tion of almost half the present duty upon wool of this 
quality. Now, sir, 1 ask, are the committee ready to 
adopt a provision which not only does not provide against 
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the importa tion of coarse wools, but which does and will 
operate as an actual reduction of the present duty upon 
fine wools ? 

Again, Mr. Chairman, are we not told, that, pats what 
law you will in relation to cloths, the foreigner will ac- 
commodate himself, in his importations, to it? If this be 
true as to cloths, will it not be equally true as to wool ? 
Will not the importations of wool be equally accommo. 
dated to your regulations of the duty ? Pass this amend- 
ment, then, sir, and all that is required, is, that the foreign- 
er shall send his wool assorted. That is now the practice 
with many of the finer wools, as hus been seen from the 
testimony; but pass this amendment, and the inducement 
to adopt this practice will be direct and strong. Then 
you will find assorted wool imported, coming in direct 
competition with your own finest wool assorted; and that, 
too, while the finest qualities thus produced will only be 
subject toa duty of 20 cents per lb. : and the above re- 
ference to the testimony shows that some of this wool, 
now imported, sells in our market as high as $1 65 per 
pound. I again ask, then, sir, will the committee adopt 
a provision, the effect of which will be to repeal the duty 
already imposed upon foreign wool ? Will they not only 
admit the coarse wool under a mere nominal duty, but 
reduce the duty one-half upon fine wool, and call this pro- 
tection to domestic wool ? 

But, sir, 1 have done with the subject of the bill and 
amendment, so far as they relate to the raw wool, and now 
pass to the woollen cloths, and to a comparison of the 
bill reported by the committee with the present law, and 
also with the proposed amendment, as they relate to the 
duty upon the manufactured fabrics. And here, Mr. 
Chairman, it becomes my duty to remark, that, at an ear- 
ly period of the labors of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, I found 1 could not act with certainty upon this 
subject, with the information then possessed. 1 could 
not obtain the means of determining What protection the 

manufacturers required, and therefore it was that I 
wished for an examination of witnesses before the com- 
mittee. The power was granted by the House, and the 
committee have examined the manufacturers themselves. 
It shall now be my object to ascertain what facts have 
been established, by the testimony so taken, which will 
enable us to arrive, with some degree of certainty, at the 
just measure of this protection. And here, sir, I can only 
promise the committee that my references to the evidence 
shall not be as tedious as those I have formerly made. 
The testimony upon the points to which I shall now ask 
the attention of the committee, is much more precise and 
satisfactory, than upon many other positions before taken. 

I then assume, as a fact well settled by the evidence, 
that the cost of the wool, and the cost of manufacturing 
it into cloth ready for the market, as a general rule in this 
country, at the present prices of wool, are about equal ; 
or, in other words, that the cost of the raw wool in the 
U. States, is about one-half the cost of the cloth it makes. 

{Here Mr. W. again made extracts from the printed 
testimony taken before the committee. ] 

This, Mr. Chairman, closes the testimony as to this 
proposition, and upon which point every witness, whose 
knowledge of practical manufacturing has enabled him 
to answer the question, has given the same answer very 
nearly. I therefore consider the proposition as fully and 
incontrovertibly established by the proof. It will be 
found, however, that while this position is true as a gene- 
ral rule, there will be variations in it according to the dif- 
ferent qualities of the cloth made. The cost of manufac- 
turing the finer qualities, will be less than the cost of the 
wool, and the cost of the manulacturing the coarse quali- 
ties, will be greater than the cost of the wool, while at 
some of the intermediate qualities, an almost exact equal: 
ity will exist. 

In lots of wool costing not more than 75 cents per 
pound, these variations will balance each other, and form 


an average equality between the cost of the wool and the 
cost of manufacturing, in any given quantity of wool. 

In proof of this, I offer a statement very generously 
furnished to me by an intelligent gentleman interested in 
the Steubenville factory, Ohio. The statement is in a ta. 
bular form, and embraces, in each column, the value of a 
pound of wool of each quality, and the value in separate 
items of manufacturing each pound of each quality of the 
wool as assorted, the,wool before assortment being worth 
75 cents per pound. The table and results are as follows : 


A Statement showing the manner in which the cost of 
cloths is made out at the woollen manufactory of B. 
Wells & Co. Steubenville, Ohio.* 


P.L.} P. |No. 1.)No. 3./No. oe ee 





ee 


Wool, 75cts. Dolls./2 10)1 50/1 1S 56} 45) 38 
Dying indigo blue - {| 30) 30} 26) 23) 23) 22) 2 
Carding, slubbing, j | 
andoil - -| 10) 10} 9) 8 ‘ 5} 5 
Spinning - - Fe OE A I | «8 
Weaving - «+f 16 16) 15) 15} 12) 12) 2 
Warping, lists, head- } 


ings, sizing, loom: 


i ER is 
© 





ing,picking,&e.&c.; 9) 9 9) 936 (9 
Scouring, fulling, and | 

soaps 6 ffs SH SE Sh SH SHS US 
Nappmg - +] 5 5 S| S| 4 4 4 
Shearing - ice Gite ge. H 3 
Picking, lettering, | pose J 
steam-brushing, | | i 
pressing, &c. o Ty of Feo FT 
Repairs, wear and 

tear of machinery, 

coal, engineer’s | | 

wages, &c. &c. - | 31) 25) 20) 16) 13) 11 


Total cost when e 

fnvhea S482 vm 65/1 43/1 281 19 

Length when fin- aah oe 
Shades é 47} 47| 47| 49} 50, 90 31 


Cost per yard when 

aehn f 7 105 70 

A recapitulation of the above table, will show the cost 
of the wool, and of manufacturing it, of each quality, 
and the difference in the cost of manufacturing all the 
qualities taken together over the cost of the wool. 

Cost of the wool of each quality—P. L. $2 10; P. 
1 50, No. 1, 1 13; No. 2, 68 cents; No.3, 56; No. 
4, 45; No. 5. 38—Totual, 680. 

Cost of manufacturing each quality—P. L. $1 24; 
P. 1-18; No. 1, 1 05; No. 2, 97 cents; No 3, 87; 
No. 4, 83; No. 5, 81—Total, 695—Difference 15. 

An examination of this recapitulation will show that 
the manufacturing the first or finest quality of wool, » 
almost half less than the cost of the wool; that at tle 
third quality, or number one, the cost of the wool and 
the cost of manufacturing are very nearly equal, and that 
at the lowest quality, the cost of manufacturing is a tifle 
more than double the cost of the wool, while, upon the 
sum total of all the qualities, the difference of the mani 
facturing over the cost of the wool is only 15 cents. This 


4 63/3 - 86,2 562 34 





practical table, therefore, while it shows the variations 0 


which I have referred, fully supports the correctness ot 
the preposition as a general rule, that the cost of wool and 
the cost of manufacturing it into cloth ready for the mar 
ket, are about equal. It should also be particularly ' 
marked, that this table and the items of cost given, are 





* Average for 1825, 1826, and 1827, of indigo blue, I have alread 
stated that we are now manufacturing (because of our improver m 
chinery and retrenchment) upon better terms.—Note 6y Mr, Wells 
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for inidigo blue cloths, the most expensive in the manufac- 








That the next principle which I consider as established 
by the testimony is, that any given parcel of wool can be 
manufactured into cloth as cheap in the United States as 
it can in England, or, in other words, that the difference 
between the cost of woollen cloths in the United States 
and in England, is the difference in the cost of wool,the ex- 

nse of manufacturing being the same in both countries. 

For the proof of this position, Mr. W. referred to the 
testimony of the following witnesses :—Messrs Shepherd, 
Marland, Young, Wolcott, Clapp, Dupont, and Peirce. 

Here, again, Mr. Chairman, there is an entire agree- 
ment among all the witnesses who are able to answerthe 
interrogatory of the committee, in relation to the position 
I have taken, and their answers all go te establish its cor- 
rectness. 

J next assume it to be proved by the evidence taken, 
that the cost of wool in this country is greater than the 
cost of the same wool in England by from 50 to 80 per 
cent. upon the English cost ; or, in other words, wool 
of the same quality costs from one-third to four-fifths 
more in the United States than it does in England. 


Here, again, sir, must tax the committee with a refer- | 


ence tothe swearing of the witnesses,and 1 can only cheer 
them with the assurance that it is the last which I propose 
to make. 

The following question, in substance, was put to most, 
if not all of the witnesses examined before the committee 
upon the subject of wool and woollens,and I will give the 
answets of such of them as we re able to give definite an- 
swers to it. 

Question.—Do you know the difference in the price of 
wool of the same quality in the British and in the American 
markets ? 

{Answered by eight witnesses.] 

These answers give as the extremes of difference in the 
price of wool in the two countries, 50 and 80 per cent. 
upon the English price ; and one witness says, ‘‘ this (50 
per cent.) is the lowest price at which it can be sold to 
cover all expenses ; thus plainly giving us to understand 
that this will cover al! expenses, and leaving the equally 
plain inference that any further advance is the importer’s 
profit, whatever that advance may be. In corroboration 
of this idea, also, the witness, Mr. Poor, is asked—* Is 
importing wool a profitable business, and do the importers 
find ready sales for it?” And his answer is, “It has been a 
profitable business for some time past, say at least for 
1827 ; but it is attended with uncertainty, like other mer- 
cantile pursuits. During the past year the sales have been 
very ready : we have sold, as auctioneers, about 360,000 
pounds of foreign wool and about 108,000 Ibs of domestic 
wool.” Yet, sir, as the witnesses do not exactly agree 
as to this difference in the prices of wool between 
England and this country, and as I wish to put this 
subject upon at least a safe footing, for the American 
manufacturer, I have assumed the medium between these 
two extremes of 50 and 80 per cent. to be the correct dif- 
ference between the price of wool in the two countries, 
and shall make my estimates upon a supposed difference 
in the cost of wool in favor of England, of 65 per cent. 
which is that medium. 

Before I proceed, however, to examine the question 
whether the duties proposed by the bill,as reported by the 
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are three; cloths and cassimeres exceeding 33} cents the 
square yard; cloths and cassimeres not exceeding 334 
cents the — yard ; and all other manufactures paying 
a duty of 33} percent. I have prepared a table of the 
imports of these items for several years past, and will now 
give the amounts to the committee, including the first 
and last items mentioned in one amount, as those items 
now pay the same duty. The importations for the three 
last years have been as follows : 


1825.—The value imported payinga duty of 
334 per cent. was - - 


$7,196,858 
Do 25 do - : 


141,585 





Total for 1825, $7,338,443 
1826.—The value imported, paying a duty of 
33% percent, was- - 

25 do - - 


$5,913,089 


Do. 112,344 


Total for 1826, $6,025,883 
1827.—The value imported, paying a duty of 
| 334 percent.was- - 





$5,527,567 


Do 25 do or 251,175 





Total for 1827, $5,778,742 

The other woollen goods affected by the bill, as report- 

ed by the committee, are woollen blankets, hoisery, mits, 

gloves and bindings. Of these the importations for the 
last three years have been as follows : 


1825.—Blankets, paying a duty of 25 per cent. $891,197 
Hosiery, gloves, mits, &c. do 33} do 369,747 





Total for 1825, $1,260,944 

1826.—Blankets, paying a duty of 25 per cent. $527,784 
Hosiery, gloves, mits, &c. do 33} do. 189,993 
Total for 1826, $717,777 

1827.—Blankets, paying a duty of 25 percent. $705,849 
Hosiery, gloves, mits, &c. do 35} do 377,729 


Total for 1827, $1,083,578 

These last subjects, however, not being embraced in the 
proposed amendment of the honorable chairman, are not 
now the subjects of my consideration, and I only give 
them to enable the committee to take at one view, the 
whole amount of importations upon which the bill can 
operate, as well those embraced in the amendment as 
those which are not. From this view of the importations 
of the last three years, it will be seen that the whole 
amount of importations of woollen goods into the United 
States, upon which the amendment, or that part of the 
bill proposed to be amended, is to operate, varies very 
little from six millions of dollars, and is less for the last 
two, than for former years. This, then, shows us upon 
what the bill of the committee, or the proposed amend- 
ment, is to operate. 

What, then, are the present and the proposed duties? 
The present duties upon these goods, as will be seen by 
the amount of importations just given, is 25 and 33} per 
cent. ad valorem. The bill reported proposes a change 
in the manner of levying the duties from an ad valorem to 
a specitic form, by adopting the minimum principle, as it 
is called, and thus recommends an increase of the present 
rates of duty in two ways : Ist, by a direct increase of the 


Committee on Manufactures, do furnish sufficient protec- | ad valorem duty ; and 2d, by the regulation of the mini 
tion to the American manufacturer, I will see what those | mums ; so that by the provisions of the bill a square yard 
duties are, upon what they are to operate, and compare | of cloth, costing in a foreign market 20 cents, and one 
them with the duties imposed by the present law,and with | costing 50 cents, will pay the same duty ; a square yard 
those proposed by the amendment of the honorable Chair- | of cloth costing 51 cents, and one costing 100 cents, will 
Man, (Mr. Matary.) | pay the same duty: a square yard of cloth costing 102 
The items as found in the Executive tables of imports, | cents, and one costing 250 cents, will pay the same duty; 
upon which the proposed amendment, and consequently | and a square yard of cloth costing 251 cents, and one 
the corresponding provisions of the bill, are to operate,| costing 400 cents, will pay the same duty; and all 
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intermediate values in each case will pay the same duty 
with the highest extreme of the minimum. All values 
above 4 dollars the square yard, are, by the bill, to pay 
an ad valorem duty of 45 percent. The amendment of 
the honorable Chairman,(Mr. Mattarr) proposes to make 
a square yard of cloth, costing in a foreign market 20 
cents, and one costing 50 cents, pay the same duty; a 
square yard of cloth costing 51 cents, and one costing 
250 cents, pay the same duty: a square yard of cloth cost- 
ing 250 cents, and one costing 400 ceuts, pay the same 
duty, and a square yard of cloth costing 401 cents, and 
one costing 600 cents, pay the same duty ; and fixes up- 
onthe lower priced cloths a somewhat higher rate of 
duty than that proposed by the bill, but arate of duty 
not so high upon the fine cloths, it proposing 40, and the 
bill reported by the committee 45 percent. I have pre- 
pared a table showing the duties which are imposed by 
the present law, and which will be imposed by either of 
these propositions, if adopted, as the only means of pre- 
senting the comparison in an intelligible form, and I find 
the result as follows : 


| 


Duty fix- 
ied by the 
present 
law 25 & 
33) per 

cent, 


Y 


Mr. Mallary to the bil 


by Com- 


Manufact. 
poet, 


ro 
mendment offe 


ASSUMED VALUES SQUARB YARD 
CLOTHS. 


pos’d by the 
bill reported 


Duty pro 
mittee on 
Duty p 


ct 
1 sq. yd. cloth costing 20 cts. 25 per ct. 
do 25 do 


do 30 

do 333 
35 33% 
40 


45 


25.666) 40 1 
29.333; 40 i1 
33. 40 |1 
36.666] 40 |1 
44. 100 |1 
51.333)1 00 |1 
58.666/1 00 |1 
66. 1 00 \y 
200 
225 
250 
275 
300 
325 
350 
375 


73.333)1 00 |1 10 
82.5 |1 00 {1 10 
| 91.666|1 
1100.833/1 76 |1 76 
110. (|1 76/1 76 


119.1661 76 |1 76 


1137.5 |1 76.41 76 
400 146.6661 76 |1 76 
450 165. (2 223)2 64 
500 183.3332 474|2 64 
550 201.6662 724/2 64 
600 1220. |2 97 |2 64 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
} 
1 
1 


This, sir, is a detailed comparison of the duties, at a 
variety of stages, under the present law, and by the two 
propositions now upon your table. The ad valorem du- 
ties, in this comparison, are cast by the addition of 10 per 
cent. to the assumed value of the cloth, without any pre- 
vious addition for charges, which I am informed consti- 
tute a part of the dutiable value of the imports, and 
which, upon goods, are usually about 24 percent. ‘The 
variation, however, upon a single yard of cloth, will be 
extremely small; and, as all the duties in the comparison 
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are cast by the same rule, the table will be proportiona- 
bly accurate. 

Another tabular calculation will show the rates per 
cent. of the duties proposed by the bill, and also by the 
amendment of the honorable chairman, by which the dj- 
rect increase of the rates proposed, and also the increase 
produced by the adoption of the minimum principle, may 
be seen and compared. That this comparison may be 
as perfect as practicable, I have made the calculation at 
the extremes, and at the mean of each minimun, and 
have also given the medium increase of the present rates 
of duty upon each minimum, both of the bill and of the 
amendment. They are as follows: 


Sinaia | 


at 

Amend. 
Pe 

cent. 


‘edium increas 
ft rates of dut 
beyond prese: 
law. 

11 


coe 
}20 
das 
dso 


mendmt, rates} 0 


per et. of duty 
posed 
110 per cent. 


c a3 pro ° ° 
"| 4a . 
62 
215 
ge wo 
44 percent. 
73 
is min. 65 
i aa 
. 52 
“| 40 
Medium of amendment will be 81 50. 


‘ Mallary’s a- 


80 per cent 
32 
45 
45 per cent. 


duty preposed 


73 

40 

53 

99 

40 

57 

70 

aa 

54 
This min. is not 
in the bill report- 
sd by Comm’tee. 


Committee Bill 
rate per cent. o 


r cent 
f duty. 


| 


Present 
law rates 
25 p. ct. 


33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 


50 
35 
51 
100 
75 
250 
175 
251 
400 
325 


is 
is 
is 
is 
tJ 
is 
is 
is 
is 
is 
is 
is 
is 


umed to be 20 cents 


same in bill and amendment. 
fter 6 do, 


t do 
after 4 dollars 


* 2d minimum of bill not contained in amendment. 


hest do 
hest do 


gn 
Medium 
2d minimum of bill, 


ghes 


Medium 
3d minimum of bill, 


Lowest extreme ass 
Lowest extreme 
Lowest extreme 


Highest do 
Medium 


4th minimum of bill—3d of amendment. 


Hi 
Hi 
Lowest extreme 
Hig 
Medium 
4th minimum of amendment. 
Lowest extreme 
Highest do 
Medium 


} 


lst minimum, 
The amendment, a 


The bill, 


Thus. it will be found that the rates of duty proposed 
| by the committee, range from 32 te 99 per cent. omit: 
| ting fractions entirely,which are omitted in the table, and 
that the rates proposed by the amendment vary from 4 
to 215 per cent. In one single instance the duty propos: 
| ed by the committee diminishes the present dutv. That 
| instance is at the very highest extreme of the first, or 50 
cent minimum. The now rate of duty upon a square yard 
of cloth costing 50 cents in a foreign market, as will be 
seen by the table, is 33} per cent. while the rate propos 
| ed by the bill at that point, is but 32 per cent ; or, to be 
better understood, as I intend to argue this question with 
perfect candour, the duty proposed by the committee up: 
on a yard of cloth invoiced at fifty cents, or at any price 
under that sum, is 16 cents ; while the present duty up 
on a yard of cloth invoiced exactly at 50 cents, would be 
184 cents, making a difference in favor of the present du- 
ty, confined strictly to this point, as to cost, of 2} cents. 
This, upon its face and unexplained, would seem to be 
wrong, and contrary to the principles which have gover’ 
ed the committee. I will, therefore, ask the patience of 
the committee for one moment, while I examine this min- 
}imum, It is conceded on all hands that the cloths falling 
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within this minimum, must be either very coarse fulled 
cloths, or the lighter fabrics, as baizes, flannels, &c. Now 
the first difficulty presenting itself in the formatiom of this 
pill, was to graduate a duty which should afford protec- 
tion to the manufacturer upon these coarse fulled cloths, 
and at the same time should not be entirely unreasonable 
upon the light fabrics just mentioned. The present law 
had made a distinction in the duty below this point, of 50 
cents, and had impossed a duty of only 25 per cent. upon 
all cloths costing 333 cents the square yard, while upon 
all costing over that sum, a duty of 33§ per cent was im- 
posed. To this distinction flannels and baizes were made 
an exception, and the distinction was declaredly intro- 
duced to favor a description of the coarse fulled cloths, 
extensively used, and forming the heaviest item of wool- 
lens consumed in one section of this Union. 1 refer to 
the cloths commonly called negro cloths. These were 
supposed mostly to come under the distinction of cloths 
costing less than 334 cents the square yard, and there- 
fore to pay aduty 25 percent. If this was a correct sup- 
position of the former law, I ask, Mr. Chairman, what du- 
ty will these cloths pay by the proposed bill? A square 
yard of cloth costing 33} cents by the present law pays 4 
duty of 9 16-100 cents, say 9 2-10 cents. By the bill report- 
ed by the committee, the same yard of cloth will pay a du- 
ty of 16 cents, making an increase of the duty beyond what 
is now imposed, of 6 8-10 upon every square vard. Now, 
Sir, suppose no single yard of these cloths comes invoiced 
at a less price than 334 cents, I ask, is not thisa sufficient 
increase of the duty? It is 48 instead of 25 percent. But 
we have seen by the calculation and table | have just gi- 
ven, that the average increase of duty upon this minimum, 
even supposing 20 cents to be its lowest extreme, by the 
effect of the minimum principle, is 12 per cent. beyond 
the duty now imposed ; and this is true, while at the ex- 
treme point of 50 cents, the present duty is very trifling- 
ly reduced, This is the only minimum proposed in the 


bill where the present rate of duty is not increased even | 


at the highest extreme of the graduated value. Thus, 
all cloths costing more than fifty cents, and not more than 
one dollar,are to pay the same duty,a duty of 40cents upon 
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proposed by the bill, as reported by the committee, are 
sufficient to give to the manufacturer of woollen cloths 
that protection which he actually requires. And here let 
me ask, Mr. Chairman, what protection does the manufac- 
turer really need ? Have we the means of answering this 
inquiry? { think, sir, we have, and that too, with con- 
siderable certainty. I have already shown, or attempted 
to show, that the cost of wool, and the cost of manufac- 
turing it into cloth, at the present prices of wool in this 
country, are equal ; that any given parcel of wool can be 
manufactured into cloth as cheap in the United States as 
it can in England ; or, in other words, that the difference 
in the cost of woollen cloths in the two countries, is the 
difference in the cost of the wool of which they are made, 
the expense of manufacturing being the same in both; and 
that the cost of wool in the United States is greater than the 
cost of the same wool in England, by from 50 to 80 per 
cent. upon the English cost. These propositions I con- 
sider to be fully proved by the testimony to which I have 
referred ; and taking them to be true, I think we arrive 
necessarily at the conclusion, that the protection which the 
manufacturer of woollen goodsin this country requires, is 
equal to the difference between the cost of the wool he 
uses in England and in this country. The cost of his fa- 
i bric is the cost of the wool and cost of the manufacturing 
it into the fabric; and, as it is established that the En- 
glish and the American manufacturer can do the manu- 
facturing at the same expense, the difference at which 
each can furnish the fabric at cost, must be the difference 
which each has to pay for the wool of which it is made. 
But it is also established that, as a general rule, the cost 
of the wool is one half of the cost of the fabric when pre- 
pared for the market, and that the cost of wool in this coun- 
try is greater than the cost of the same, oran equal quality 
| of wool in England, by from 50 to 80, the medium 65 per 


| cent upon the English cost. Therefore, the protection 


required by our manufacturers, is equal to 65 per cent. 
upon the cost in England of the wool they use. If, sir, 


| | am understood in this position—and the reasoning seems 


to me to be plain and palpable, and to follow irresistably 
from the testimony, | will proceed to compare the duties 


every Square yard. The present duty upon yard of cloth proposed by the committee, with this standard of requir- 
costing 1 dollar, is 36 2-3 cents ; thus leaving an increase | ed protection, by which I believe it will be found that 
at the very extreme of this minimum, of the difference be- | these duties are, in all instances, more than sufficient. 
tween 36 2-3 and 40 cents, or 34 on the yard of cloth, while | This comparison, I have also found it necessary to make 
al the lowest extreme of this minimum, the difference be- | in a tabular form to render it intelligible, and, tedious as 
tween the present and the proposed duty, is a fraction | | know it is to read figures, I will give it to the committee. 
more than 21 cents upon each yard of cloth, in favor of | __ 
the latter. The average increase upon cloths falling with- 
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ofduty upon the same cloths. After this point, I pre- = minimum. | ia 
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by each, it remains for me to examine whether the duties | 
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Thus, it will be seen that the least proportionable pro- 
tection offered, is upon the yard of cloth costing 50 cents, 
and that upon that = of cloth the excess of the duty 
over and above the difference in the cost of the wool, or 
the protection required, is, disregarding fractions, six 
cents; that at 1 dollar, or the highest extreme of the se- 
cond minimum, the excess of the duty over the protec- 
tion required is 20 cents upon each yard of cloth ; that at 
the highest extreme of the third minimum, 2 dollars 50 
cents, the excess is 50 cents upon each yard of cloth ; 
and that at 4 dollars, or the highest extreme of the fourth 
minimum, the excess upon the square yard of cloth is 97 
cents. These are the points where the proposed duty 
Must afford the least protection, and the excess wi}! ne- 
cessarily increase in a direct ratio from these te thé low- 
est points in each minimum, when it will be found to be 
from 12 to 126 cents upon a yard of cloth, while the me- 
dium excess of the proposed duty, beyond the difference 
im_the cost of woo] in England and this country, in each 
minimum, is, upon the first, 9 cents; upon the second, 25 
cents; Opon the third, 65 cents ; and, upon the fourth, 
111 cents, upon every square yard of cloth falling 
within the limits of the minimum. This, however, 
will only be true upon the supposition that an equal 
number of yards of cloth will be imported of every value 
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within those limits, which I do not pretend to believe 
will be the practical effect ; but, sir, I do believe that 
this effect will be experienced at every point where the 
duty does not arnount to a total exelusion, and so far as it 
does, it will not surely be contended that the protection 
is not sufficient. 1am willing, however, to put the trial 
upon the very highest extreme of each minimum, and 
there the duty will, in every instance, be found more than 
equal to the advantage possessed by the foreign manu- 
facturer on account of the low price of his wool. What, 
then, sir, does the bill do for our own manufacturer ? It 
does more than to place him on a par with the British 
manufacturer, (and he is the person with whom he has to 
contend, ) without considering at all the cost, to the Bri- 
tish manufacturer, of transporting his goods to our markets 

But, sir, since 1 had prepared the table which I have 
just detailed to the committee, I have been reminded, hy 
the kindness of a friend, that these calculations were 
made upon the cost of cloths in this country, whereas the 
calculations should apply to cloths costing these sums per 
square yard in England. The distinction had not occur. 
red to me ; but, upon examination, I found the differences 
so considerable, that I have made a similar table upon 
that basis, and 1 will give those results also to the com. 
mittee. They are as follows * 
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Lowest extreme| 00 51 | 31 7547/ 19 2453100 40 | 00 91 | 31 7547) 19 2453) 12 50941 63 5094] 27 4906 


Highest do | 1 00 | 62 2642) 37 7358\00 

Medium - | 00 46 6981) 28 3019)00 
3d minimum. 

Lowest extreme 62 8868) 38 1132 

Highest do 155 6604) 94 3396 

Medium - 4 \109 2736) 66 2264 
4th minimum. 

Lowest extreme! 2 156 2830) 94 7170 

Highest do 4 249 0566/150 9434 

Medium -| 3 254 |202 6698122 8302 


Here then, sir, is a calculation made at the utmost pos- 
sible point at which importations can be made, and based 
upon the actual cost of the goods in a foreign market, as 
derived from facts well settled by the testimony of our 
manufacturers themselves. What, then, is the result ? 
itis, Mr. Chairman, that at the highest extreme of each 
minimum, the protection is more than the difference in 
the cost of the wool in the two countries, and therefore 
more than is required. 

If, then, the cost of the wool, and the cost of manufac- 
turing it in this country, are equal ; if the cost of manu- 
facturing is as cheap here as it is in England ; if the cost 
of wool in this country is greater than it isin England by 
65 per cent., as an average, upon the English cost ; and 
if I have shown that the bill, as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, covers this difference in the price of 
wool, and even goes beyond it, I have shown enough for 
my purpose. 

The American Manufacturer has, by the bill as report- 
ed, all the protection which he swears that he needs. 

Here | should remark that these tables are cast upon 
the assumption that 65 per cent. is the true difference 
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( 
between the cost of wool in England and in the United 
States, although I have before noticed that there are strong 
reasons to believe that this per centage is greater than tle 
difference which, in fact, exists, or that a less advance 
{say 50 per cent.] would pay the present duty, costs, ané 
charges, and enable the importer to bring in foreign woo. 
My calculations have also been made upon the present 
prices of wool in this country, and the only possible man- 
ner of shaking them, or disproving their correctness, is by 
the assumption that the duty proposed by the bill, upon 
raw wool, is to enhance the price of that article to the 
extent of the duty. The soundness of this argument, 3 
well as the propriety of its use, by the friends of the pro- 
tecting system, I shall, by and by, have occasion to no 
tice. But as a partial answer to it, supposing thatthe 
proposed duty upon wool may have some effect toe” 
hance the price of it, I present the excess of duty over 
the protection required at the present prices of wool !" 
this country. At all points of each minimum, that excess 
is considerable, but at the highest extreme of the firs 
minimum, 50 cents, the only point in the whole bill where 
the present duty upon cloths is not increased, that exce® 
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amounts to more than 7 per cent. upon the value of the 
cloth, or 14 per cent. upon the value of the wool. At 
the highest extreme of the next minimum, $1 00, the ex- 
cess is 15 per cent. upon the cloth, or 30 per cent. upon 
the wool, and this again is the least excess to be found in 
the bill, with the exception of that at 50 cents. Willit 
then be contended, oy the friends of protection, that wool 
is to rise in price, by the operation of protecting laws, be- 
yond either of these rates of increase ? If not, then the 
duties proposed by the bill will still be a sufficient protec- 
tion to the manufacturer. It now then remains for me to 
answer @ very few of the arguments used by the hon. 
chairman, (Mr. Mattany] and as Ig suppose, intended to 
apply to the amendment he has offered, although he did 
not offer the amendment until after he closed his remarks. 
_ The first position of his which I shall notice, is, that du- 
ties upon imports, imposed with a view to protection, do 
not operate as taxes upon consumers. To this position I 
fully consent, and I had supposed that it was conceded by 
all the friends of the protecting system. The arguments 
of the hon. gentleman, to prove its correctness, are cer- 
tainly sound, if his data are correct. He instanced cotton 
cloth costing now in our market J6 cents, and also 9 
cents per yard, and conclusively showed, as I understood 
him, although I was unable to follow accurately the cal- 
culation, that the present duty upon these cloths is nearly 
equal to their market value, and that, upon the principle 
that the duty is a tax, if that should be repealed, you 
would have the cloths for two or three centsa yard. He 
also noticed the article of cheese, and showed equall 
clearly, if I understood him, that, upon the same princi- 
ple, if the duty upon cheese was repealed, you would 
not only have your pound of cheese for nothing, but 
would be entitled to a cent or two for taking it. He also 
showed us that upon nails nearly the same effect would 
follow. To these reasons, sir, I can add nothing. They 
seem to me perfectly conclusive. 

#The hon. chairman also laid down another proposition 
to which I am epee to give my assent. It was, that 
the whole market for raw wool in this country, must be 
to our own manufacturers. This, sir, is undeniably true. 
It must be idle for our farmers to expect to export wool, 
when it is now 65 per cent. cheaper abroad than it is 
here. The only market our farmer can have for his wool 
must be at home. This market our manufacturers do and 
must control; and they will always regulate it by the 
price they can get for their cloths. 

Another position of the hon. chairman, was, that a 
supply of coarse wool is not produced in this country.— 
To the correctness of this proposition I entirely dissent 
and I have before give the reasons which induce me to do 
so, and which, I trust, have been a satisfactory answer to 
the assertion. 

As to the frauds alleged to be committed in the impor. 
tation of those coarse wools, the honorable chairman has 
given all the answer which he could have given ; that, if 
these wools are imported in a foul state to disguise their 
quality, they will necessarily lose in cleansing, and that 
loss must operate to increase the duty upon the cleans- 
edwool This is true, practically, to a certain extent, 
but not to the extent which the gentleman seems to sup- 
pose. But, sir, supposeit to have been true up to this 
time, what effect has it upon the subject now before the 
committee ? We are now to reason, not upon the exist- 
ing law, but upon the effect of the law which we 
are about to pass. Let us then see what will be the in- 
Cecemesite to these frauds, if the amendment proposed 
by the honorable chairman, {Mr. Mattary] is adopted.— 
One pound of wool, worth in a foreign market 16 cents, 
a by that amendment, pay 20 cents duty. Mix with 
‘hat pound of wool 1 pound of dirt, making two pounds 
in weight, and worth 8 cents per pound, and what duty 
wilitthen pay? The two pounds will still be worth on- 
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ly 16 cents, and will by that same amendment only be 
charged with a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem, equal 
upon the 2 pounds of wool and dirt, to 2 64-100 cents. — 
Here, then, you will have the same pound of wool import- 
ed, and consequently conflicting with a pound of equal 
quality of our own wool, while, by this simple fraud, 
17 36-100 cents are saved upon the duty it should pay— 
an amouut greater than the cost of the pound of wool itself 
inthe foreign market, and the sare wool would pay a 
duty of 2 64-100, instead of 20 cents. Does, then, the bill 
as reported by the committee, furnish an effectual check 
to these frauds ? That bill proposes a duty of 7 cents, 
specifically, upon every pound of wool imported, and 
a further duty upon all wool of 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
The duty at that rate, upon one pound of wool worth 16 
centsin the foreign market, would be about 14 cents ; 
and any attempt to disguise its quality, by means which 
should add to its weight, would only increase the duty by 
7 cents upon every pound weight added. This view of 
the case must certaizly convince even the honorable chair- 
man himself, that this provision of the bill is te be pre- 
ferred, and that his amendment only proclaims a bounty 
upon frauds in the importation of coarse wools. 

To another of the arguments used by the gentleman I 
cannot give my assent. ‘To convince us that there is not 
at present a supply of wool in this country, he estimates, 
from what data! know not, that, if this bill passes, an ad- 
dition of 134 millions of pounds of wool will be required 
to supply the place of that which will be excluded. This 
must be assuming thac not only foreign wool, but foreign 
cloth, will cease to be imported. Now, sir, from 6 to 64 
millions of dollars in value is the whole amount of impor- 
tations of wool and woollens which you can exclude by 
any law. Of this value less than half will be wool. Will 
it then require 13} millions of pounds of wool, or the 
growth of 5 millions of sheep, to furnish this value? It 
cannot be sv. 

The honorable chairman also made several calculations 
to show the effect of this bill upon the manufacturers ; 
but I could not follow him so as to obtain any thing more 
than his results, and I hope he will correct me if I do not 
state them correctly. [understood him to say, in relation 
to the first or 50 cent minimum proposed by the bill, that, 
without any reference to the proposed increase of duty 
upon wool, the manufacturer was made worse by 3 cents 
upon each square yard of cloth than he is by the present 
law. Thisis not so; for at the extreme point of that 
minimum of 50 cents value, the duty is only less by 24 
cents upon the yard of cloth ; while at 45 cents value it 
is precisely the same as the present duty, and at every 
value below that sum it is rapidly and materially increased ; 
and while, too, the cloths now paying a duty of 25 per 
cent. fall within this minimum, and :nust pay from 80 to 
48 percent. But the honorable chairman says, the bill, 
as reported by the committee, will increase the cost of the 
wool required to make each yard of cloth, 154 cents, and 
that this increase in the price of the wool is to be thrown 
entirely against the manufacturer, and, added to the re- 
duction of the duty upon the cloth, is to make him 174 
cents worse upon each yard of cloth than he now is. 

Here I meet anargument, Mr. Chairman, which, com- 
ing from the source it does, greatly surprises me. Are we 
then, the friends of protection, to contend that a duty im- 
posed upon an article, with a view to its protection, is to 
raise its price to the amount of the duty ’ Are we now 
to admit that a duty upon imports, for protecting the in- 
dustry of this country, is a taxupon the consumer to the 
amount of the duty ? Is this sound in principle, that 
the whole duty imposed is to be added to the price of the 
article ? Isa pound of wool now costing 17 cents in this 
country, by the operation of this duty upon wool, to have 
added toit 7 cents, the specific duty proposed, and then 
40 per cent. upon its value, making in all more than 14 
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cents, to arrive at its price in the market? If this be 
true as to wool, is it not equally true astocloths’ And 
are the values of cloths to advance in price equal to the 
amount of duty proposed to be levied upon them? Is 
the yard of cloth, costing now 50 cents, to cost 66 cents 
because 16 cents duty is imposed uponit? Is the yard 
of cloth, now worth 60 cents, to sell at $1 in the market 
because 40 cents duty is imposed upon it? Is this to be 
the effect throughout this bill, and in regard to the duties 

roposéd by the amendment, if that is adopted ? Sir, it 
is not, it will not be so; and if the honorable chairman 
had examined the effects of this argument, he would not 
have used it, nor would he have gone into calculations 
based uponit. The principle of it is not sound, and so 
Isupposed him and myself had agreed in a former posi- 
tion of his, which I have already noticed. 

But, sir, I have made some very short calculations up- 
on the chairman’s own principle, to compare the effect 
of the amendment with the bill reported by the commit- 
tee, even upon the supposition that that principle is well 
founded. But before I examine them I will repeat what I 
understood to be one of the principles of calculation, used 
by the honorable chairman. I did understand him, in 
the estimates he gave,not only to assume that the price of 
wool would be raised to the full amount of the duty, but 
also to assume that the ad valorem duty imposed by the 
bill was 50 per cent., and to make his calculations accord- 
ingly. I was then correct in my understanding. I had 
hoped that I was mistaken, as the bill does not in fact 
propose an ad valorem duty upon wool of but 40 per cent. 
with a recommendation for a progressive advance of duty 
of 5 per cent. annually, until it shall reach 50 per cent., 
which will not be until two years from the 30th of June 
next ; andas this progressive advance of duty is precisely 
such as had been urged by the honorable chairman, and 
such as he has provided for in his proposed amend- 
ment, 1 had hoped, if the bill reported by the committee 
was to be represented by figures, tu go out to the public, 
it would be represented as it is, and not to be what time 
may make it hereafter. 

The first calculation of the honorable chairman was in 
relation to the first or 50 cent minimum. _ I will present, 
upon that minimum, for thepurpose of a comparison be- 
tween the bill and the proposed amendment, the following 
calculation. 

[ will take the highest.extreme of the minimum as the 
point upon which the Chairman calculated. A square 
yard of cloth will cost 50 cents, and the wool, being half, 
will cost 25 cents. A reference tothe testimony will 
show that 14 Ibs. of wool will be required to make a yard 
of the cloth. ‘This will bring the wool at 20 cents per 
pound, and therefore it cannot come in under the denomina- 
tion of 8cent wool,by the provision contained in the amend- 
ment. The comparison will then stand as follows, upon 
the supposition that the cost of the wool is to be increas- 
ed by the amount of the duty : 


Committee’s Bill. 


Specific cuty on 14 pounds wool, cost 20 cts, $00 08} 
40 per cent. on 25 cents, value of wool, - 00 10 


Whole duty proposed by bill, . - - 00 18} 
Deduct present duty on wool, 30 per cent, on 
25 cents, value of wool, - - - - 00 074 


Excess of duty over present, : - - 


114 
Add reduction of duty oncloth, - - . 


23 


Manufacturer worse on yard of cloth, § - 13 8-10 
Mailary’s Amendment. 


Specific duty on 1} pounds wool, cost 20 cts, $0U 25 
No ad yalorem duty. 
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Deduct present duty on wool, 30 per cent. on 
25 cents, - - - + - - 00 073 


Excess of duty over present, - + ~- 00 17} 


Pro d duty on cloth 22 cents, 
Deduct preset duty, " 183 


3 2.3 
13 5-6 
At this rate of calculation, therefore, the manufacturer 
is better by the amendment than he is by the bill only as 
4.5 of a cent is more than 5-6 of a cent. I understood the 
chairman to take, in making this calculation, 14 pounds 
of wool for a yard of cloth, Should he be correct in this, 
although it would not alter the relative proportions of the 
bill and amendment, yet it would, in this mode of estima. 
tion, shew the amendment to be considerably the worse 
for the manufacturer. 

The next calculation was upon carpets. Here I shoul! 
say, sir, that I, as one member of the Committee on Man- 
ufactures, was mistaken, and I believe the majority of the 
committee were. I {did suppose, and I think they did, 
that the carpeting now paying a duty of 25 cents the 
square yard, would fall within the $1 00 minimum, and 
therefore would, by the bill, pay a duty of 40 cents the 
square yard, and I am not now satisfied that it will not. 
But it is said by some, that this is not the case ; and so 
far as I am acquainted, it has been distinctly understood 
by every member of that committee, except one, whois 
opposed entirely to the system, that the bill should be 
amended so as to render this duty certain upon these 
goods. This wasstated by the honorable chairman, but 
not until after he had given us calculations as to the ef- 
fect of the bill in its present shape. I have therefore on- 
ly to say, sir, in relation to my mistake, that I took the 
Harrisburg propositions for the directory in making my 
propositions upon woollens ; and, as carpetings were not 
mentioned in their proposed alterations of duty, | over- 
looked them under the impression I have just stated. | 
will further refer the honorable chairman to his own pro 
posed amendment upon this subject. That proposes ® 
duty of twenty-two cents the square yard upon all goods 
falling within the 50 cent minimum. If these carpetings 
fall within it, he will then only impose a duty of 22 cents, 
instead of the 25 cents imposed by the present law. The 
bill, therefore, will reduce this duty 9 cents, and the chair- 
man’s amendment 3 cents on each yard. But should this 
duty be reduced? Does he wish and intend to reduce 
it? Lunderstand him to assert that he does. J, sir, had 
no such intention. I had supposed that the manufacturers 
of this article also wanted further protection. This, how 
ever, will account for my mistake, if it is one. 

The chairman further made estimates upon cloth at one 
dollar, and at 75 cents the square yard. I will institute 
the same comparisons between the bill and famendmen! 
upon these estimates. 5 

In cloth at $1 per square yard the wool will be half, 5° 
cents, and at 14 Ibs. to the yard, the wool will cost i 
cents per pound. 


Manufacturer worse on yard of cloth, 


Committee’s Bill. 


Specific duty on 14 pounds at 33} cents 
40 per cent. on 50 cents, value of wool 


$00 104 
00 20 


Whole duty proposed by bill $00 304 


Deduct present duty, 30 
value of wool - : 


r cent. upon 50 cts 
= - pe is 


—_—— 


Excess of duty over present - 00 153 
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duty on cloth, 40 cents 
Propeeneeent duty” 33} 


6 25 . ° 


00 6 2-3 
cturer worse ona yard of cloth - 00 8 1.6 
Mallary’s Amendment. 
Specific duty on 14 pounds of wool, (being all 
the duty proposed by the amendment) at 
33% cents - - . ° d - $00 30 
Deduct present duty, 30 per ct. on 50 cts, val- 
ue of wool - - . ‘ é . 00 15 





Excess of duty over present - - 00 15 
Proposed duty on cloth $1 00 


Present duty, deduct 334 
662.3 - . 00 66 23 
Manufacturer better on yard of cloth - 00 51 2-3 


Cloth at 75 cents per square yard, the wool will be half, 
374 cents, and at 14 lbs. to the yard, will cost 25 cents per 
ound. 
P Committee’s Bill. 
Specific duty on 14 Ibs. wool, at 25 cents - $00 103 
40 per cent. on 374 cents, value of wool - 0015 
Whole duty proposed by bill - - 00 254 
Deduct present duty, 50 percent - : - 00 114 





Excess of duty over present - ° ‘ ° 


00 144 
Proposed duty on cloth 40 


Present duty, deduct 25 - +« - + 0015 
Manufacturer better on yard of cloth 00 003 
Mallary’s Amendment. 


Specific duty on 14 Ibs. wool, at 25 cents perlb. $00 30 
Deduct present duty, 30 per cent. 00 114 
Excess above present duty = - - . - 00 183 
Proposed duty on cloth $1 00 

Deduct present duty, 0 25 com - 00735 





Manufacturer better on yard of cleth = - - 00 564 

Thus much, sir, for calculations made upon the prin- 
ciple that duties upon imports are taxes upon consumers 
to the amount of the duty ; and now I leave the choice of 
the bill or the amendment to the committee, if the choice 
isto be made upon this principle. In the first minimum 
they do not materially differ. At the highest extreme of 
the second, if the bill be adopted, the balance will stand 
between 8 and 9 cents, upon a yard of cloth, against the 
manufacturer ; while, if the amendment is adopted, the 
balance will stand more than 50 cents in his favor upon a 
yard of cloth, now costing one dollar. At the medium of 
this same minimum, the amount will be all but exactly 
balanced by the bill. By the amendment, the manufac- 
turer will have the advantage to the amount of about 56 
cents, upon a yard of cloth now worth 75 cents. This is 
upon the principle that the price of the cloth will rise to 
the amount of the duty, as wellas the wool ; and surely 
it will not be contended that the rule is applicable to 
the one, and not to the other. 

But, sir, it is not applicable to either. Such was not 
the doctrine of the convention, which adopted the pro- 
visions contained in this amendment : and to show what 


will pay 20 cents per square yard, instead of 16 2-3 cents, 
the present rate of duty ; 


** Those costing two dollars and fifty cents will pay 100 
cents, instead of 834 ; 

7 Those costing four dollars will pay 160 cents, instead 
oO 1334 ; 

. Those costing six dollars, will pay 240 cents, instead 
of 200. 

‘* The advance of duties asked for is not large ; but the 
request being granted, the duties intended to be paid 
will be paid, or nearly so, except when smuggled ; the 
difference between the minimums, as regulated by the 
square yard, being so consixerable, that fraudulent in- 
voices will seldom be offered, and more rarely pass thro’ 
the custom houses—if the appraisers, with moderate in- 
dustry, perform their office. 

“ In objection to this scheme of proposed duties, it will 
be said, (as it was said about cottons, and last year about 
woollens, ) that the duties payable will be enormous, &c. 
Thus it will be calculated—that cloth costing 51 cents 
per square yard, will be rated as though it cost 250 cents 
per square yard, and be subject to a duty of 100 cents 
per square yard, two hundred per cent., or twice the 
amount of the original cost of the article, one cent ex- 
cepted, and we shall have many great speeches about that. 

** And this is very true. We pretend not to deny or 
disguise it. Yet, with such a law, who would be fool 
enough to import cloth costing 51 cents per square yard, 

jand pay a duty of 100 cents per square yard upon 

jit, when he might import cloth at 50 cents, ora litle 
less, and pay only 20 cents duty? It is absurd to sup. 
pose that any such cloth will ever be imported. The 
foreign manufacturers and importers would adapt all the 
cloths designed for our markets exactly to the minimums 

| established, or a little below them, and then would pay 
only 6 2-3 per cent. more duty than was intended that 
they should pay by the tariff of 1824; and this advance, to 
favor the manufacturers, will not repay them, for the pre- 
sent, the reduction of their profits, because of the pro- 

| posed advance of duty upon imported wool—admitting 
that all which is asked for wool and woollens shall be 
granted by Congress, This is practical truth.” 

And again, in reference to their views of the operation 
of the system they had proposed, and of the effect of im- 

| posing duties upon the price of the article protected, 
they say :— 
| To be sure, this plan would secure to our own man- 
| ufacturers the home market for those kinds of cloths for 
which American wool is particularly fitted ; and this is 
every way desirable, to cause a brisk demand for such 
wool and encourage the manufacture of it. And the 
minimums will powerfully check all attempts at ‘ mono- 
poly’ and £ extortion,’ should the domestic competition 
fail to prevent them. But these cannot be really feared 
by any who dispassionately consider the subject, and re- 
flect that every article, the manufacture of which is pro- 
tected, is cheaper than the like foreign article at its place 
of exportation. Witness cotton goods, and the triumph- 
ant state of our protected navigation.” : ; 
Thus, sir, it would seem that this convention did not 
intend to impose a greater operative duty than about six 
j and two-thirds per cent. in addition to that already im- 
posed by law. Does thenthe bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, fail in any instance to give that increase of the pre- 
sentduty? Itdoes not, evenat the highest extremes of the 
| respective minimums except in the 50 cts. minimum. I 


| 





rates of increase of the present duty that conveution in- | am aware that the committee have interposed an additional 
tended practically to impose, I will read from their re- | minimum at $1. But, sir, I had supposed that the object 
Port, as I will also to show what were their opinions as to | of establishing this minimum principle was, not so mach 
this allegation, that the imposition of a duty is to enhance | to produce a practical increase of the duty, as to prevent 
the price of the article upon which it is imposed. ‘The | frauds in the faithful and just collection of the duties in- 
convention say, in reference to the propositions they had | tended to be imposed. 1 well know that the necessary 
agreed upon : ** Goods costing 50 cents per square yard, | effect of adopting this form of a law would be a consider- 
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able increase of the nominal rate of duty, and I also had 
supposed that another necessary effect of it would be to 
cause a total exclusion at certain points of each minimum, 
and thus, as the convention say, ‘‘secure to our own 
manufactures the home market,”’ for such cloth as should 
be excluded. But 1 did also suppose, that if each mini- 
mum was so far removed from the other as to produce no 
confusion in determining the description of cloth falling 
within each, this was all that was required. If I have 
been correct in this opinion, there certainly can be no 
difficulty between the two lowest minimums in the bill. 
In so low priced woollen cloths as those costing 50 cents, 
and those costing one dollar per square yard only, a small 
difference in value must create a very palpable distinc- 
tion in the quality. I have not, however, heard any dif- 
ficulty upon this point urged as an objection to the bill. 
On the contrary, sir, I urged this easy distinction in 
the qualities of coarse cloths, as one merit of the bill. 
{t will ensure a rigid collection of the duty ; and will, 
therefore, in these low minimums, exclude all cloths fall- 
ing below the highest extreme of each. But, sir, take 
no minimum between fifty cents and $2 50, and what will 
be the effect? You will necessarily exclude all cloths 
between 50 cents and 2 dollars the square yard, at the 
least, and probably the exclusion will go to a greater 
value. What description of cloths will you then em- 
brace ? The 50 cents minimum reaches, and acts upon, 
flannels, baizes, and other thin cloths, upon which, I be- 
lieve, it is admitted that sufficient protection is furnished 
by the bill. It also reaches another description of cloths: 
I mean negro cloths ; upon which I have before remark- 
ed, that the duty would be much greater than by any 
former law: and still the committee have fixed the 
specific duty upon that minimum as low as they sup- 
posed would be sure to furnish the required protection. 

Another part of the policy of the committee, adopted 
from the same sense of justice, was to impose a very light 
additional duty upon the cloths worn by the common lebor- 
ing classes at the North. These cloths are mostly em- 
braced within the minimun,, inserted in the bill, between 
50 cents and 1 dollar. Adopt, then, the amendment, 
totally exclude those cloths, as I have shown this will do, 
and I ask where is the minimum, in the language of the 
Harrisburg Convention, which * will powerfully check 
all attempts at monopoly and extortion,” in its applica- 
tion to this description of cloth? What guard will this 
class of our citizens have against the monopoly of our own 
manufacturers? They will have none, sir; and the 
cloths worn by them are those which you ought to touch 
lightly, if at all. After you get beyond $2 50, as the 
price of a square yard of cloth, it matters little what duty 
youimpose. The cloth then becomes emphatically a 
luxury, and the duty falls upon those able to bear it, if it 
shall operate, as is here contended, to raise the price ; 
and if the funds of the purchaser are not equal to the ad- 
vanced price, he has only to drop down to the lower mi- 
nimum, and purchase his cloth of a little coarser quality. 
But, sir, this cannot be said of the cloths falling within 
the 50 cent minimum. Here there is no falling price. 
This embraces all, and is the lowest point. Nor can it 
be said with more propriety or the cloths falling between 
the 50 cent and 1 dollar minimum. No cloths below 50 
cents can answer their use. The negro cloths cannot 
and will not be worn by the Northern laborers. Neither 
their climate nor their feelings will permit it. What, 
then is the character of the bill? Its policy is to reduce 
the duty to the lowest practicable point upon the coarse 
and common cloths, and to increase it ratably upon the 
fine. Hence the duty is depressed as low as possible up- 
on the 50 cent minimum, and not quite so rigidly de- 
pressed upon that between 50 cents and 1 dollar, while, 
upon the finer qualities, it is much increased beyond ei- 
ther. And, sir, while I declare this to have been the po- 
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licy by which I was actuated in agreeing to this bill, | 
hope I shall not be represented as affecting a friendship 
for the poor which I do not feel. I do beheve that eve. 
ry possibility of monopoly upon the cloths they are com. 
pelled to purchase, should be guarded against ; and, Mr, 
Chairman, if I ask protection for the poor against the rich, 
for those who have not capital against those that have, 
I only ask it for myself ; and therefore my request should 
not be considered asaffected. But this bill does furnish, 
in its present shape, all the protection which the manu. 
facturer needs, upon every description of cloth embraced 
in it, the raw material remaining as at present. | 

As to the duty proposed upon wool operating to in. 
crease that price, what does the bill do? It does all that 
can be done. It puts the wool market into the hands of 
the manufacturer, and he must and will control it. Will 
he then raise the price of wool, unless the price of cloths 
is raised also. Wall he give more for wool than the price 
of his cloths will warrant ? I know, sir, I shall be asked, 
why then propose to increase the duty on wool? Ido 
not expect to raise the price of the article by doing so, 
unless the effect of the bill should be to raise the price of 
cloths so as to warrant it. But, I do expect it will extend 
the demand for domestic wool ; that it will give this the 
place of the foreign wool. The farmer must go to the 
manufacturer for a market for his wool. I would make 
this obligation reciprocal. 1 would compel the manufac- 
turer to go to the farmer for his supply of wool. Then 
the regulation of the price would be reciprocal between 
them. But now the manufacturer has a double advan- 
tage. He can choose between the foreign and the do. 
mestic wool, while much of the foreign is introduced 
nearly free of duty. In relation, further, to this argument, 
that the increase of duty upon wool will increase the price 
—has that been the effect of the increase of duty impos- 
ed by the tariff of 1824? Hasnot the price of wool been 
constantly and rapidly diminishing since the passage of 
that law ? It has, sir, nor was this reduction of price oc- 
casioned by the imposition of the duty ; but it has been 
checked by it. Repeal the duty, and would wool rise in 
price? No, sir, not while wool abroad remains so low, 
nor while cloths remain at their present prices. Give 
the manufacturer the protection he needs, as against the 
foreigner, and then he will regulate the wool market as his 
business will warrant. Whence then is this alarm on the 
subject of an increased duty on wool? I do not see the 
cause of it. The experience of the past does not wat 
rant it, and I do not believe the evils predicted will beat 
| all realized. 

The objection, however, to the amendment is double. 
It will not provide for the consumption of our coarse 
wools, and it will permit the importation of the fine for- 
eign wools assorted, at a great reduction of the present 
duty, and which will come in direct competition with our 
own fine assorted wools. 

But, Mr. Chairman, upon what principles are we to se'- 

| tle the provisions of this bill? Have I mistaken them’ 
I have examined the report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury—a detailed, and in some respects, an able do- 

|cument, and I find, in that report, doctrines upon this 

| subject, to which, if 1 understand them, I cannot sub- 

| scribe. I will trouble the committee with reading a short 
extract from this executive paper, and I shall have finish- 

| ed my task, as painful to myself as it has been tedious to 
the House. 

The honorable Secretary says—“ Moreover, the further 
encouragement of manufactures by legislative means, 
would be but a counterbalance, and at most a partial one, 
to the encouragement to agriculture by legislative means, 
standing out in the very terms upon which the public 
lands are sold. It is not here intended to make the sys 
tem of selling off the territorial domain of the Union, a sub- 
ject of any commentary, and still less of any complaint. 
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The system is interwoven beneficially with the highest 
interests and destiny of the nation. It rests upon foun- 
dations, both of principles and practice, deep and im- 
movable ; foundations not to be uprooted or shaken. 
But our gravest attention may, on this account, be but 
the more wisely summoned to the consideration of cor- 
relative duties, which the existence of such a system in 
the heart of the State imposes. It cannot be overlooked, 
that the prices at which fertile bodies of land may be 
bought of the government under this system, operate as 
a perpetual allurement to their purchase. It must there- 
fore be taken in the light of a bounty, indelibly written 
in the text of the laws themselves, in favor of agricultu- 
ral pursuits. Such it is, in effect, though not in form. 

‘Perhaps no enactment of legislative bounties, has 
ever before operated upon a scale so vast, throughout a 
series of years, and over the face of an entire nation, to 
turn population and labor into one particular channel pre- 
ferably to all others. The utmost extent of protection 
granted to manufactures or commerce, by our statutes, 
collectively, since the first foundation of the government, 
has been, in its mere effect of drawing the people of the 
United States into those pursuits, as nothing to it. No 
scale of imposts, no prohibitions or penalties, no bounties, 
no premiums, enforced or dispensed at the custom house, 
has equalled it, It hasserved, and still serves to draw, in 
an annual stream, the inhabitants of a majority of the 
States, including amongst them, at this day, a portion, 
not small, of the Western States, into the settlement of 
fresh lands, lying still farther and farther off.” 

If I correctly understand the sentiment here expressed, 
it is, that, by legislation of another character, and relating 
to a different subject, this Government, for many years, 
has been, and now is, constantly holding out a heavy 
bounty to the agriculture of the country ; and I should 
clearly infer, from the language here used, that it is not 
the recommendation of the Secretary that the interests of 
agriculture should be at all embraced in the bill we are 
now to pass, but that we should frame this law with the 
intent to counterbalance, to the manufacturing interest, 
the bounties already bestowed upon the agricultural. 
This, sir, is not the policy of the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, nor is it a:policy, the correctness of which I can 
assent to. 

Where, let me ask, is the agricultural interest, in this 
country, which receives this large bounty from our pre- 


now settling ; and I know, of my own knowledge, that 
if you have a needy and destitute population in your 
country, it is those who settled your new lands. If there 
be a class of your citizens who suffer more hardships and 
greater privations than any other, it is not your manufac- 
turers, but those who give value to the wilderness by re- 
ducing it tu fertile fields. These are the citizens who 
most need and require the protection of the government. 
I cannot, therefore, subscribe to the opinion, that your 
system of selling the public lands, however low in price, 
has brought even these citizens, and much less the agri- 
culturists of the country generally, in debt to the manu- 
tacturing, or to any other interest—or that they are, for 
such cause, to be deprived of protection by this bill. 
(The committee then rose.} 
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The House again went into committee on the tariff bill. 
Mr. WOODCOCK said he should offer no apology 
for addressing the committee on a subject so deeply 
interesting as the bill now under consideration ; a bill 
which has, in a great measure, engaged the attention 
of all classes ; and all are, with much anxiety, waiting 
the result of our deliberations. Memorials and resolu- 
tions, either for or against the system which the biil 
proposes further to protect, have been presented from 
all the States, adopted either by their Legislatures, or 
by public meetings. The manufacturing, the wool- 
growing, and the grain growing States, ask of us fur- 
ther to encourage the great agricultural interest, by 
increasing the duty on foreign cloths and foreign wool; 
they tell us that such a measure woukl give them a 
market for their surplus produce ; give a spring to the 
industry of the country, and increase the national 
wealth. The South, having a foreign market for their 
staple commodities, cotton and tobacco, ask of us to 
let them alone ; that commerce and industry will re- 
gulate themselves ; that, while a bill to increase the du- 
ty would benefit one section of the Union, its operation 
would be oppressive and ruinous upon another section: 
that a law imposing duties upon foreign imports, unless 
its sole object is revenue, is unconstitutional. A mea- 
sure thus national in its character, important in all its 
bearings ; affecting, ina greater or less degree, every 
section of the Union—it becomes us to examine it with 
sent land system ? Are the old settled parts of the coun- | care, and firmly act from the best lights which we can 
try benefitted ? The only effect of these cheap sales of | receive. 
public land upon them is to reduce and depress the price Mr. W. said that, for himself, he had long been con- 
of their lands, and to render them extremely dull in the | vinced that while Great Britain continues to pursue the 
market. Unless this is a bounty, they receive none. If policy she has adopted, it is wise to take measures 
any section, then, is greatly benefitted, it must be that | which will render us independent of her workshops. 
where these lands are, and the bounty, if any, must be Not only wise for those States who might receive the 
to the settlers upon the lands. To them, the low price | greatest benefit, but wise in a national point of view. 
of these lands may be, in a certain sense, a donation. | Being satisfied of the truth of this, it was not his in- 
It is true, if a man wishing to purchase his 100 acres of ; tention to enter into a discussion of the constitutional 
land, has but 125 dollars, it will be better for him to ob- | question. It had been often discussed, and as often 
tain the land for that sum, than to be compelled to pay a | settled. The protecting system was commenced with 
higher price, by which he may be driven to pay out his the commencement of the Government, and had con- 
money, and contract a heavy and ruinous debt for the bal- | tinued until this time. It had been recommended by 
ance. But, sir, I deny the doctrine, even as applicable every Administration, and whenever brought before 
tothese settlers, in the sense which this language conveys; Congress, had received its sanction. a 
and more strongly do 1 deny the fact, that the manner of _—_ Believing the question settled, that the Constitution 
selling the public lands operates as a bounty to the agri- gives to Congress the right to enact laws for the pro- 
cultural interests of the country generally, or that it gives tection of home industry, the only important inquiry is, 
to that interest an advantage over any other. I cannot ought this Congress to go farther than the law of 1824? 
consent to the idea that the agriculture of the country Is the great manufacturing interest sufficiently pro- 
has, in this way, incurred a debt to the manufacturing in- tected, and will an increase of duties upon foreign cloths, 


terest, to be paid off by our legislation upon this bill. I iron, and hemp, operate as a bounty upon those branch-_ 


cannot even he satisfied that this doctrine was intended es of industry, and as a burthen upon others ? os 

to be advanced by the report, or that this meaning was Mr, W. said he should not discuss a proposition 
intended to be conveyed by the extract] have given: and which the committee, in their report, admit, and who 
still Tam unable to give it any other construction. No, give it as their opinion that the manufacturer and wool 
sir, { represent a section of country newly settled and grower do require further protection. Assuming, then, 
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such to be the fact, he should proceed to examine the |ly situated, and, he trusted, having the same object 
bill, and point out some defects which had escaped the | in view—a tariff which will enable the manufacturer 
attention of a majority of the committee, and briefly | to come into our market with his goods, in competition 


offer his views why he was opposed to the bill, and in 
favor of the enehnus submitted by the chairman of 
the committee. 

Although the title of the bill is ** An act in alteration 
of the several acts imposing duties on imports,” still 
the intention of the committee was, as appears by the 
report, to give further protection tothe manufacturer, 
and a corresponding protection to the grower of the 
raw material. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
my colleague, who compose a part of the majority of 
the committee who framed the bill and made the re- 
port, have attempted, by the examination of the tes- 
timony, and by arguments drawn from the testimony, 
to prove that the bill would have that effect, as it res- 
pects wool and woollens. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, who has offered an amendment to that part of 
the bill, has come to a different conclusion, from the 
same testimony. 

Mr. W. said, as it was his desire to give his vote for a 
bill which, by an increase of duty upon the foreign | 
fabric, would enable the American manufacturer to} 
come into fair competition with the British artisan, and 
give a corresponding duty to the grower of the raw ma- 
terial, it would be unnecessary to refer to the testimo- 
ny. The committee, at an early stage of the session, 
applied to this House for the power to send for persons 
and papers ; they were not satisfied with the prayers| 
and memorials of their constituents ; they wanted facts, 
and those facts must be obtained on oath, in answer to 
interrogatories to be by them administered. The 
House granted them the power. Mr. W. said he had} 
voted against the power being given; not that he was 
opposed to a bill being passed giving the manufacturer 
further protection—neither was he opposed to giving to 
Congress and the nation all the information which could 
be obtained on the subject ; other reasons had induced 
him to give his vote against a proposition novel in this 
country, and of doubtful policy in any. It is of Star} 
Chamber origin. England has adopted it where her ci- | 
tizens have asked relief by petition, when her starving 
population have sought by prayers and tears an amelio- 
ration of the oppressive restrictions-of her corn laws. 
Their words were not taken, their prayers were not 
listened to, Witnesses must be sent for ; they must be 
examined ; yes, sir, on oath, orally ; and what has been 
the result? A mass of documentary evidence has been | 
given, instead of bread. Such has been the effect there, 
and such, he was fearful, would be the effect here. He 
hoped he should be disappointed; but the bill, as re- | 
ported, and the examination which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and my colleague have given the evidence, 
and the arguments which they have drawn from that | 
evidence to support the bill, had added no confidence 
to his hopes that the manufacturer and wool grower | 
would receive any further protection; neither had they 
in the least dispelled his fears that the testimony and 
documents were all that would be given them, instead 
of a law to protect them. 

Mr. W. said, that he regretted that his colleague, in | 
the minute manner he had examined some part of the | 
testimony, and the able and ingenious manner in which | 
he had argued from the same, to prove the proposition | 
which he had laid down, that the bill, as reported, gave | 
as much protection to the manufacturer, as the manu-| 
facturer asked ; and that only a corresponding duty | 
was proposed to be given to the raw material ; he said, 
he sincerely regretted that his colleague had not, in 
drawing the bill, and in reading from the testimony, | 








with the importer, and give to the wool grower a 
market for his wool, and to the agriculturist a market 
for his surplus produce, should, from the testimony, 
have arrived at very different conclusions. His colleague 
contends, the bill, as reported, will produce that effect, 
and that the evidence of the witnesses supported the bill, 
while, Mr. W. said, he had examined the bill with 
attention, and had compared it with the tariff of 1824, 
and had come to a very different conclusion : that the 
bill will give no further aid to the manufacturer, and 
that its promised aid to the wool grower was illusive, 
and would never be realized. And to support this pro. 
position, he begged the indulgence of the committee, 
while he read the material part of the testimony, which 
went to show the necessity of a further increase of duty 
on woollens, to raise the price of wool, and which his 
colleague had not read. 

(Here Mr. W. made several extracts from the testimo- 
ny taken before the Committee on Manufactures. ] 

Mr. W. said, he should not detain the committee by 
reading any farther from the testimony taken by the 
committee. For himself he was convinced, and trusted 
every member of this committee must be convinced, 
that the low price and the constant depreciation in that 
price of the domestic wool, is not produced from the 
importation of foreign wool, but from the importation 
of foreign woollens : this fact is proved by every wit- 
ness—they say the manufacturer cannot afford to pay 
a higher price for wool than he now does, and what is 
the cause ? The witnesses, one and all, swear that the 
low price of foreign cloths will not permit them. It is 
important that the testimony, said Mr. W., should be un- 
derstood, not only in this House, but by the nation, 
The People will ask, from whence came this bill ? Why 
does it attempt to support a principle which is contra 
dicted by every witness? He must again repeat his 
regret that the majority of the committee who reported 
the bill, and who profess a praise-worthy desire to pro- 
tect manutactures and raise the price of wool, should 
have forgot so important a part of the testimony, and 
should have drawn a bill differing so materially from 
the evidence. Mr. W. said, the only manner in which 
he could reconcile so great a discrepancy, was in turn- 
ing to the report of the committee ; and trusted he 
should be excused from reading it, as it was the only 
satisfactory apology which could be offered. ‘* They 
did not fully understand the subject before them.” But, 
sir, to get rid of so gross an error in the bill, his col- 
league, in his argument, admitted that the duty which 
the bill proposed on wool, would not raise the price of 
domestic wool, and that the committee, who reported 
the bill, did not contemplate any sucheffect. For what 
purpose, then, Mr. W. would mquire, was the duty on 
wool proposed ? The witnesses tell us it would ruin 
the manufacturer unless corresponding duties were laid 
on imported cloths. The committee say it will not 
help the farmer by raising the price of his wool. Sure- 
ly the committee have not intended to hold out prospects 
of gain to any class of citizens which could never be re- 
alized. But he would not permit himself to look for 
an answer ; he would leave it with the committee to 
find one which would satisfy themselves, and be satis- 
factory tu the wool grower. His colleague has said that 
the farmers can raise wool sufficient to supply all de- 
mands, and has gone into much detail as to the number 
of the sheep in the country, and the probable increase 
of the flucks. Although he believed the gentleman's 
calculations were too high, yet, for the argument, he 


turned his attention to the only material part of the| granted that the United States could raise sheep to 4? 
evidence which applied to that subject. Mr. W. said| amount which would supply wool for all our wants. But 
his colleague and himself, representing a People similar- | the great difficulty would be in persuading the farmers 
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their own family, if there was no market for their sur- 
plus of wool. [t is no object to the farmer to raise sheep 
unless he can sell his wool ata fair price. If the manu- 
facturer cannot buy, the question returns, who will buy, 
and for what object is this prospect of gain held out to 
the farmer ? His colleague has attempted to show that 
it would be for the interest of the farmer to grow coarse 
wool asa substitute for the imported coarse wool from 
which the coarse woollens, blankets, and Negro cloths, 
are manufactured. This argument is to satisfy this com- 
mittee and the country, that the duty which the bill 
proposes on that class of imported wool, which now 
costs the farmer from eight to ten cents per pound, and 
which would operate as a prohibition, can be raised at 
a profit in this country—and is, therefore, a judicious 
tariff, highly advantageous to the wool grower and ma- 
nufacturer. 

‘To understand the argument used, and see what benefits 
would result to the wool grower—it becomes necessary 
to inquire whether the farmer can afford to raise this de- 
scription of wool ata price which would justify the 
manufacturer in purchasing, with the protection which 
the bill gives to the fabric manufactured from this coarse 
wool. If the manufacturer cannot buy this wool at a 
price which would pay the farmer for raising it, he 
could see no benefit which would result to any one but 
to the English manufacturer of coarse woollens : And, 
for the purpose of examining this subject, and stripping 
it of the gloss by which it has been covered by the gentle- 
men who have advocated this part of the dill, in opposi- 
tion tothe amendment, he should take his colleague’s state- 
ment as to the price of coarse foreign wool and coarse 
native wool: and he was disappointed that his colleague 
had omitted to inform the committee what it cost the 
farmer to keep his native sheep ; he then would have 
been able to have told the committee what profit the 
farmer would make. 

Foreign coarse wool cost the manufacturer eight to 
ten cents the pound; this in its unclean state. In clean- 
ing it will waste nearly 50 per cent. so that the actual 
cost to the manufacturer is 12 to 15 cents the pound. 
The manufacturer is now paying the farmer for wool, 
from the native breed of sheep, from 18 ta 25 cents per 
pound. This wool, in cleaning, wastes about 33 per 
cent., making the actual price which the manufacturer 
how pays the farmer for his native wool, in a cleansed 
state, 24 to 33 cents the pound. To make my ccl- 
league’s argument good; and justify the bill, the farmer 
must be able to raise and sell, at a fair profit, his native 
wool, at from 12 to 15 cents the pound, in a cleansed 
‘tate; or the manufacturer must be able to pay. the 
farmer from 24 to 33 cents the pound for wool to man- 
=: ulacture into the same cloth which he now makes from 
} the foreign coarse wool in a cleansed state, which now 
Costs him from 12 to 15 cents the pound. To see what 
Proht the farmer would make, and how deep an inter- 
est the gentleman whu reported the bill felt fur them, 
tis also necessary to turn to the book and see what the 
witnesses, who are farmers and wool growers, estimate 
8 ‘ie expense of keeping sheep. They tell us, in the 
. North from 100 to 125 cents per head; in the West 
t ; d Middle States, where the Winters are less severe, 
) Ton 73 cents to one dollar. Take the average price 
. ‘t one dollar per head, and that each sheep will grow 
t «2 lbs of wool; this in cleansing, would be reduced 
' ‘0 two pounds from each sheep, which the farmer, to 
‘upply the manufacturer in the place of foreign wool, 
Must sell ut the highest price, at 15 cents a pound, 
which would be but thirty cents. By this statement it 
's evident the farmer would lose, annually, on each 
‘alive sheep, 70 cents. But should any one say the es- 
‘mate is too low as tothe amount of wool which each 
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sheep grows—call it then three pounds from each 
sheep; this, when washed or the sheep, not cleansed 
for the machine, would, at the highest price, be but 12 


centsthe pound, or 36 cents, a loss tothe farmer of 64 
cents for each sheep. Surely my colleague’s constitu- 
ents, and he says they raise native sheep, and raise them 
for market, will never thank him for his efforts to make 
them rich by wool growing at sucha price. His col- 
league had said much in favor of that meritorious class 
of citizens, the small farmer and the laboring man, and 
that the duty on coarse wool would benefit them. Mr. 
W. said he should not yield to his colleague in the re- 
spect he felt for that class of citizens, but it was one 
thing to say, and another thing to do. That, while his 
colleague and himself had the same object in view— 
the good of all classes of the community—they were 
pursuing very different measures to obtain that object: 
while his colleague, by a duty, which amounts to a pro- 
hibition on coarse foreign wool, would induce his con- 
stituents to increase their flucks in the native breed, he 
should recommend to him who made wool growing a 
business, to improve their flocks, grow the best Mert- 
no and Saxon wools, which will bring the greatest pmce; 
and that, while his colleague would reduce the duty on 
coarse woollens, and give the British manufacturers a 
monopoly in our market, he would increase the duty, 
and, by increasing it, raise the price of wool, and protect 
and reward national industry. 


Mr. W. said he had endeavored to answer some of 


the arguments of the gentlemen who reported the bill, 
as tothe duty which they propose on foreign coarse 


wool; and todo which, he had been obliged to resort 


to the evidence, and he trusted he had shown that the 


inducement held out tothe farmer by the duty propos- 
ed on wool, was illusive, and would never be realized 
unless acorresponding duty is imposed on foreign fa- 
brics. He should now proceed to show, that such cor- 


responding duty’was not contemplated by the bill. The 


bill proposes a duty on cloth costing not over 50 cents 
a square yard, 16 cents; and on a square yard costing 
not over one dollar, a duty of 40 cents; and on all class- 
es of wool unmanufactured, aduty of seven cents per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. Is this a corresponding duty on cloths, and one 
which would enable the American manufacturer to 
come into the market with his fabrics in fair competi 
tion with the British manufacturer? Mr. W. said he 
did not quote the language, but the substance gf the re- 
marks, and to prove that such was the effect of his bill, 
his colleague had laid down these principles, that labor 
is as cheap here as in England; and that, if a duty is im- 
posed on foreign fabrics, equal to the difference in the 
price of wool here, and the price of wool in England, 
then the manufacturer has all the protection he asks; 
and that the bill gives greater protection than he does 
ask: and to illustrate this part of his argument, the gen- 
tleman says that the cost of wool tor one yard of cloth 
is one halfofthe whole expense in producing the yard 
of cloth; that the bill fully protects the American man- 
ufacturer. Mr. W. said, by his arithmetic, which he 
would give the committee, it proved (assuming the 
gentleman’s proposition to be true) directly the re- 
verse. 

It takes two pounds of uncleansed coarse wool to make 
one yard of cloth, which would come under the first mi- 





nimum, costing in England 9 cts. per Ib. is 18 cents 
Labor and expense in manufacturing, 18 
Duty, as proposed by the bill, 16 
52 cents 
The same wool would cost the American ma- 
nufacturer 124 cents per lb 25 
‘The same expense in manufacturing, 18 
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Add the duty which is proposed on wool,and By which it appears the average increase of duty in 
which his colleague forgot, 7 cents per Ib. and favor ofthe American manufacturer, on five descriptions 
40 per centum ad valorem, is 24 of cloth, from the lowest up to 2 50 the square yard, is 


—— 67 cents | only 11} cents; and on wool to make the same cloth, the 

Under the first minimum of the coarse cloths, the Bri- | average increase of duty is 16}; being a difference of 5 
tish manufacturer would be able to undersell the Ameri- | cents against the American manufacturer on each square 
can manufacturer 15 cents on the square yard. The se- | yard of woollen goods costing not over $2 50, and giving 
cond minimum to make this cleth, would take 14 pounds | a premium to the British manufacturer of the 5 cents on 
of wool. This wool in England would cost 20 cents per | each square yard. And this is the protection the committee 








pound, - - ° - 30 cents. propose to give; rendering it certain that the manufacturer 
Labor, &c. in manufacturing, - 30 could not buy the farmer’s wool; that his business woul 
Duty on the yard of cloth, : 40 not warrant it; and this is the great advantage held out to 
the grower of wool. They asked for further protection; 
Costing the British manufacturer, $1 00 they were not believed; they must be sent for; they must 
The same wool here would cost 35 cents per pound, | say on oath whatthey had said and what thousands had 
1} pounds, - . : : 524 said—that we want from Congress farther protection. 
Labor, &c. : - - 30 They said it on oath, and the committee have given them 
Duty proposed on wool, - : 26 a book, instead of a bill which will protect them. | 
a takes from them what little they had, and gives it to the 

Costing the American manufacturer, $1 084 British manufacturer. 


Here is also a protection to the British manufacturer} But, should it be said that the duty is increased upon 
of 84 cents on the square yard of cloth,costing not over $1. | cloths costing over $2 50 the square yard, more than 
[Mr. WRIGHT rose to explain, and said that the price | half, yes, sir, two thirds in favor of all foreign woollens 
of wool and expense of manufacturing wool was now | imported cost Jess, atthe place from whence imported, 
equal here, but not equal in England by 65 per ceutum, | than $2 50 the square yard. : 
the difference on the price of wool. ] Mr. W. remarked, that he had said he was.in favor of 
If, Mr. Woepcock said, he now understood the gen-|a tariff, but it must be an increased duty to the bill of 
tleman, the result must be the same. If you add to the | 1824. Should he vote for the bill, he wished to be un. 
statement of labor, &c. in manufacturing, to make it | derstood, not that he believed the bill would benefit any 
equal to the price of wool here, the addition would be | citizen of this country, either the manufacturer or wool: 
precisely the same to the cost of a British yard of cloth. | grower, but that, by another session, we should all be in 
Sir, there is no escaping from the conviction that it is a bill | favor of amending the -law in the manner in which it is 
farther to encourage the importation of foreign woollens, | proposed by the chairman of the committee who reported 
Mr. W. said, he had extended his remarks farther, on | the bill. Re 
this part of the subject, than he intended. He should| Mr. W. said, he should have had no objection to the 
call the attention of the committee toa comparison of the | duty proposed by the bill on wool, if a corresponding 
bill proposed, with the tariff of 1824; and if it should ap- | duty had been given to the fabric; that, he admitted, 
pear, by such comparison, that the protection proposed | would have raised the price of wool, for then the wool 
to be given to the manufacturer was no greater than the | grower would find a market for his wool. He wasin 
protection already given—and if, as the gentleman ad- | favor of the amendment, not only from his own inves: 
mitted, that the duty proposed on wool would not raise | tigation of the subject, but from the recommendation of 
the price of that article, he trusted the committee would | practical men, assembled from a majority of the States in 
be sutisfied that they had been mistaken, and unite with | the Union. He alluded to the Harrisburg Convention. 
him in his endeavors to amend the bill. They were not speculators, nor wild theorists, but 
Mr. W. said, he had seen, this morning, in one of the | practical men—the farmer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
public journals, a statement, made by Messrs. Schenck, | chant, the wool-grower ard manufacturer, there met. 
Brown, and Dickinson—not having time to compare that | ‘The three great interests—a griculture, manufactures, 
statement with a very brief exposé, which he was about | and commerce, were there considered, and the great 
to give—it might be found to differ with the one made | interest of the whole discussed; and they had memoral:- 
by those gentlemen. Still, he was induced to believe | ed Congressto passa bill in its provisions ugreeably to 
that it was sufficiently correct to prove that the manu-|the amendment. Sir, said Mr. W. with me it has had 
facturer would not be placed in a situation as advantage- | great weight; and, as he had compared the bill with the 
ous to his business as he is by the law of 1824; and, | law of 1824, he should proceed to compare the law of 1824 
when it is admitted, by all who call themselves the friends | with the amendment, which adopts the Harrisburg pr 
of the American System, that the manufacturer requires | position, and then leave it with those gentlemen wiv 
farther protection, it became necessary to look at facts. | profess to be friendly to a further protection to decide. 
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condition of manufacturers and wool growers, the docu- 
ment containing the evidence collected by the commit- 
tee must silence those doubts, and satisfy every unpreju- 
diced mind, that, unless this Government interposes its 
protection, these two great branches of industry will be 
exposed to all the horrurs of banktuptey, and the coun- 
try to the desolating consequences which will result from 
annihilating the capital employed by them. 

Considering it as settled beyond controversy by the 
public voice, by the testimony, and by the declarations 
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worth twice as much in our market asit is in England , 
and this falls much below the protection which would be 
afforded by a duty on woollens, for revenue purposes, if 
wool were let in free of duty. There are other heavy 
duties on raw materials, which enter into the manu. 
facture of cloths, which would nearly balance this pit. 
tance. 
It may be said, and perhaps with truth, that the im. 
| porter can afford wool in this market at a less profit than 


he realizes when he sells at double what he gave. Profit 


of allthe members of the committee who reported the on trade isa thing so fluctuating, that it is difficult to fix 
bill, and who have addressed us, that the wool growers | itat any stationary point, though the gentleman fiom 
and manufacturers are embarrassed and threatened with | New York (Mr. Wricat] has estimated that wool may be 
ruin, we ought in the first place to ascertain the cause of | afforded at 65 per centum more here than it costs in Eu- 
this depression in their business, that we may understand |rope. I will, therefore, take his estimate, and ascertain 


the measure and kind of relief which ought to be grant- 


ed. I will, therefore, ask the attention of the committee, | 


for a few moments, to several considerations growing out 
of this part of the subject. 


The Tariff of 1824 was, without doubt, intended to en- | 
courage the manufacturer, by placing him on a basis more | 


favorable to success than that occupied hy foreigners, 
manufacturing for our market ; but it has failed of its 
purpose, as 1} will show. 
sions, ithas been too frequently the case that the inten- 
tion of Congress has been mistaken for the practical ope- 
ration of the act, and thus many deceive themselves and 
mislead the public. This act was passed with a two-fold 
object, so far as respects the subject under consideration, 
to secure to the wool-grower the benefit of supplying the 
market with wool, and to the manufacturer the benefit of 
making it into cloth ; and it washoped the American Peo- 
ple would be clad from the fruits of their own industry. 
This law imposed a duty of 334 per centum on imported 
woollen fabrics, anda duty which has risen to 30 per cent- 
um on wool, It it said that, if the manufacturers cannot 
sustain themselves under such strong protection, they 
ought not to be sustained atall. What is meant by pro- 
tection ? 
cause it is taken for granted that, on whatever article a 
duty is laid, the producer of that article in this country 
enjoys a protection to the full amonut of the duty. When 


we speak of protection, however, we mean to be under- | 
stood that the manufacturers in this country possess some | 
advantage over their competitors in foreign countries, | 


which enables them to come into the market on more fa- 
vorable terms. If, therefore, the provisions of this act 
were such as not to afford this advantage, then it does 
not give the manufacturer the supposed protection, al- 
though duties are collected under it for the purpose of 
revenue. 

To show that the manufacturer here has no advantage 
overthe English manutacturer, L shall first ascertain the 
price of wool in each country. Iam able to state, from 
several invoices of the sales of Saxon and Spanish wool, 
imported from London into this country at different pe- 
riods during the last year, that such wool sold here at 
double what it cost in London. It is considered as prov- 
ed, both by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sre- 
venson}] and the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Wnuicut] in the arguments they submitted to the House, 
that the wool constitues one-half the expense of cloth in 
the United States. <A yard of cloth, therefore, which is 
worth $2, hasin it wool that cost $1. The English manu- 
facturer’s wool, in a yard of like quality, will cost him 
but half as much, or fifty cents, and the yard, (all other 
things being equal) will cost but #150. The difference, 
therefore, in the cost of the wool alone, is equal to 33} 


per centum, or precisely the nominal duty given by law ; | 
but as the actual duty amounts to 36 2-3 per centum, it! 


leaves a protection of 33 per centum. This is all the 
adyantage the American manufacturer has over the Eng- 
Jish, by the operation of that law, so long as wool is 


In reasoning upon its provi-| 


The word is much used, and much abused, be- | 


be not half the market value. 


; how much more a yard of cloth costs the manufacturer 
here, by reason of the duty on the wool, exclusive of all 
| other charges of importation. If the wool in England, 
on this supposition, costs $1 it will cost $1 65 here, and 
a yard of cloth here will be worth twice that, or 3 30, 
amount of duty paid on the wool will be 34 cents, or 10 
per centum on the value of the cloth. I throw out frac. 
| tions. ‘This is so much lost to the manufacturer, by rea. 
son of the duty on the wool, or his cloth costs him s 
much more, in consequence of the duty alone. Now, at 
the time the act of 1824 was under the consideration of 
Congress, it was passed with reference tothe then state 
of things in England, and with reference to her manufac 
tures ; for it was well known that they were the compe- 
titors we had to contend with. The object was to place 
our industry on a footing that would enable it to pursue 
its business successfully against the industry of that na- 
tien. At this time, a law was in force in that country, 
| imposing a duty of 6d. sterling on every pound of wou! 
| imported, the value of which was over one shilling. This 
law was so modified, by an act almost simultaneous with 
| our act, that the duty was reduced to a penny a pound, 
}and it was computed, by the members of Parliameni, 
| that the manufacturer would obtain his wool at from 20 
| to 30 per centum cheaper, in consequence of this moui- 
fication. The evidence seems to favor the supposition, 
that it would be about 26 or 27 percentum. Now, ifwé 
assume the same premises as before, that there is 65 per 
centum difference, between the value of the wool here 
and in England, we shall find that the English manufac- 
turer makes his yard of cloth 10 per centum cheaper than 
before the modification of thisact. So that, while our 
manufacturers were subjected to an expense of 10 per 
cent. on their goods, by a duty on the raw material, the 
English manufacturer was relieved from a like expense, 
making 20 per cent. in their favor, on the wool alone. 
These two regulations balanced, at once, so much of the 
protecting duty, as it is called, upon imported cloths. 
The American manufacturer has been brought into this 
condition by afailure of our market to afford wool 
cheap as that of England. This is the effect of dutes 
alone, unconnected with the charges of importation and 
the profit to the importer. ‘These heavy burdens upon 
the American manufacturer I shall leave out of sight, and 
proceed to show that these revenue laws, operating in the 
way 1 have mentioned, and favoring, as I will attempt ‘0 
show, evasions of the duty on cloths, leave the American 
manufacturer to contend, single-handed, against the Eng- 
lish, without any actual efficient protection. : 
Ihave, ona former occasion, stated my views at large 
on this topic, and shall, therefore, advert to them with as 
|much brevity as possible. The duty is assessed on the 
| cost of the fabric in the foreign market, and not upon the 
market value; and, hence, the market value is no evi- 
dence of the cost of the goods: for whey may be bought 
for much less, and the price given is the cost—though 't 
There is, therefore, no 
standard, by which to ascertain the cost of a fabric, ex- 
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cept from the invoice of the importer himself. On this 
point, the appraisers of the port of New York say, ina 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, dated January, 
1927, “the difference, between possible purchases for 
cash, and actual parchases on long payments, by persons 
of questionable credit, under the present commercial and 
manufacturing distresses in the foreign market, enables the 
latter class of purchasers to misrepresent prices in their 
invoices, and state them much below actual cost, without 
any means of detection by the custom houses here.” I 
quote this expression of opinion for no other purpose 
than te show that the provisions of the law are such as to 
enable those who are so disposed, to perpetrate frauds 
without the possibility of detection : for there is a wide 
range between the lowest possible prices for cash in a time 
of great pecuniary distress, and purchases upon a long 
credit. The construction given to the act is, that goods 


may pass the custom house at cost, if it be not a tenth of 


the actual value. If it be easy for those who buy to 
evade the law, how much more easy is it for those who 
do not buy, but manufacture and ship their goods to 
thismarket ? They have every motive which can address 
itself to one embarrassed, or to avaricious passions, to set 
the goods in the invoice as low as they can be made to 
pass atthe custom house : for the invoice is a mere mat- 
ter of form, where the importer is the manufacturer, and 
represents not the market value, but his opinion of their 
cost, when he knows upon that opinion he is to be taxed 
more or less in duties, as he may set them higher or lower. 
Lam informed, from authority I cannot doubt, that in- 
voices under these circumstances have been made out, 
to what extent I know not, in which the labor of manu- 
facturing and the cost of the raw materials was set down 
as the cost of the fabric, without any allowance for mill 
power machinery, capital, other incidental expenses, and 
profits, which make about one third of the value in the 
market. ‘The law affords opportunity to do this. It has 
been done, and how extensively I will leave the commit- 
tee to judge from another fact which I derive from the 
American merchants, The importing trade in woollens is 
enjoyed almost exclusively by British manufacturers. In- 
stead of selling their goods in their own market they ship 
them to this country and sell them at auction. This is 
not the usual nor the natural course of business, for our 
merchants are not less sagacious or skilful than the Eng- 
lish manufacturers. Yet they are driven from the trade, 
and it can be imputed to no other cause than that the 
manufacturer is able to set his goods at what price he 
pleases, and thus pays less duty, and carries the business 
on upon more favorable terms. It must be so, from the 
construction given to the tariff; for if the manufacturer 
selis to the merchant, the latter must pay him a profit 
pon the goods, while the manufacturer sends them here 
ree from that charge atleast. The tariff, theretore, not 
only favors frauds, but necessarily throws the importing 
trade into the hands of aliens. : 

there is also another fact, which I will submit to the 
consideration of the committee, as tending to show that 
goeds are improperly introduced into our market. Goods, 
such as we manufacture, have, within the last three years, 
fallen from 40 to 50 percent. Ilow is this to be account- 
ed for except on the supposition that the duties are 
evaded? admit that there has been a decline in the 
price of the raw material, and possibly some in labor, but 
no such change as satisfactorily to account for such an 
astonishing decline in goods. tow, then, can the British 
manufacturers sustain themselves unless they evade the 
Spirit of the tariff, by shunning duties which they ought 
to pay ? ? ; 

There can on the whole, be little doubt, that, from the 
difference in the cost of wool here, and in England, by 
reason of duties alone, and from the facilities with which 
the spirit of the tariff of 1824 can be evaded, our manu- 











facturers have substantially no protection from that law, 
if, by protection, we are to understand that they are 
placed ona footing, more favorable to pursue their busi- 
ness, than their competitors. The duty on the raw ma- 
terial counteracts that on imported cloth, and the effect 
is, that what you give with one hand, you take away with 
the other. 

Having now considered some of the principal causes 
which tend to embarrass the manufacturer, and believing, 
asl feel myself compelled to, that the principal difficul- 
ties arise from defective legislation here, [ will now ex- 
amine some of the objections which have been urged 
against affording him aclequate relief. I fear I should be 
thought wanting in respect if I do not first consider the 
great obstacle which has been pressed upon our consider- 
ation, by a great number of memorials, and in a zealous 
argument urged with great vehemence upon the commit- 
tee, a day or two since, by the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Cra1norne] the want of constitutional power to le- 
gislate upon this subject. If the objection is well taken, 
it is fatal : for we can have no desire to violate the Con- 
stitution, for any purpose, or to attain any object, how- 
ever important. 

It is not my purpose toenter into an analysis of the 
powers conferred upon this Government by the Constitu- 
tion: for,if I were to attempt to explain my views, it 
would doubtless be deemed by many an unprofitable 
speculation. The only anxietyI feel, is neither to be 
classed with those who deny to the Government all useful 
power, nor with those who grant it unlimited authority. 
Without trenching upon the ground of any set of school- 
men or politicians, or advancing any theory of my own, 
i may, | hope, be permitted to ask your attention toa few 
historical facts, immediately preceding the formation of 
the Constitution, and to certain acts of legislation since 
its adoption, with a view to ascertain what was the lead- 
ing motive to the establishment of this Government, and 
whether, by its formation, the great objects sought for 
were obtained. 

The Confederation under which these States were unit- 
ed for several years, gave to the Congress powers too 
limited and feeble to fulfil the just expectations of the 
nation, or to relieve its embarrassments : for it could do 
little more than recommend to the States the adoption of 
such measures as the pressure of the times called for. 
The compact conferred no power to raise a revenue by 
the imposition of duties, nov any power to regulate com- 
merce and intercourse with foreign aations ; consequent- 
ly, the faith of the nation was violated, public credit was 
destroyed, commerce was nearly annihilated, and al- 
most every branch of industry was sinkigg, under a pres- 
sure, from which it could not relieve itself. In this 
state of despair, repeated attempts were made to obtain 
power from the States to regulate commerce and foreign 
intercourse, as the only effectual means by which public 
credit could be revived, and the resoarces of the nation 
be developed. The power was at length granted, but 
in forms so different, by different States, that it was 
found impracticable to legislate upon it. This failure 
only rendered more manifest the inefficiency of the Con- 
federation, and the importance of adopting measures to 
establish a Government with more enlarged powers. 
A Convention was called, the present Constitution fram- 
ed, and eventually adopted ; and the first Congress, ma- 
ny of whom were members of the Convention, assem- 
bled in 1789. The nation was almost crushed, under 
the double weight of public and private debt; trade lan- 
guished, and industry seemed incapable of extricating 
itself from the toiis circumstances had wound around it. 
What did these men, many of whom were the archi- 
tects of the Constitution, do, to re-establish public credit, 
and to rouse the energies of the nation? The secon 
law enacted was declared, in the preamble, to be an act 
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**for the support of Government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures.” This act imposed dutieson 
imported merchandise ; and the next act in the order of 
legislation, imposed duties on tonnage. If we look in- 
to the provisions of these two acts, we shall find other, 
and stronger proof, than that contained in the preamble, 
that Congress considered itself as having power to regu- 
late commerce and trade with foreign countries, in such 
manner, and by such means, as would most promote the 
prosperity of the United States. Here we shall find, that 
the system of bounties to fishermen, and duties on im- 
ported fish, were commenced, and, under various mo- 
difications, have been continued to this time. Why did 
Congress impose a duty on imported fish? Not for the 
purposes of revenue, for the Americans were probably 
more expert and distinguished in the employment than 
any nation whatever, and annually exported large quan- 
tities of fish. Why was a drawback alluwed upon ex- 
ported fish, which was equivalent to a bounty, and soon 
after took that name? Not for revenue, for the Treasu- 
ry could not be enriched by this process ; but both pro- 
visions were obviously made to favor this branch of indus- 
try, by encouraging those engaged in this perilous pur- 
suit, to continue in it ; and to this course of policy is the 
nation indebted for no inconsiderable share of its wealth, 
which has been drawn from the Ocean. Here, too, was 
commenced the system of discriminating duties on ton- 
nage. A duty of six cents a ton was imposed on vessels 
built and owned by American citizens, while fifty cents a 
ton was imposed on foreign vessels. This, again, was 
obviously done, not for the purpose of revenue, but to 
racet the British system of monopoly which was then in 
operation, as to the West India Colonies, and to favor our 
own navigation. The wisdom of this policy has been 
most fully proved, by the unexampled growth and pros- 
perity of our marine. While thus lending its aid to the 


fisheries and navigation, the Government did not forget 


agriculture. Heavy duties were then laid on indigo, to- 
bacco, cheese, &c. and the year after, upon cotton. The 
motive of these duties cannot be misunderstood. The 
three first named, were articles largely produced and ex- 
ported ; the last was then beginning to be cuenta 
produced, These could not be commodities from which 
the Government proposed to increase its revenue, but 
the duties were imposed to secure, under all circumstan- 
ces, the home market to the American agriculturist. I 
might, sir, add strength to the argument, by pushing this 
examination of the provisions of these acts, and of suc- 
cessive acts, farther ; but} fear I should exhaust the pa- 
tience of the committee. 

From whegce, permit me to inquire, did Congress 
derive its power, thus early asserted, to aid fishermen by 
bounties, and to protect their employment, by duties 
excluding foreign fish ? Whence its right to levy discri- 
minating duties on merchandise and tonnage, designed ex- 
pressly to favor the American navigator, and to discourage 
competition from foreign countries? Whence its right 
to impose duties to aid agricultural pursuits ? The Consti- 
tution provides expressly, that Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and 
there is no restraining language which limits this power 
to be exercised for the purposes of revenue alone. Yet, 
it is said, that such must be the fair meaning of the instru- 
ment. 1 confess myself unable to see how the argument 
can be sustained; but if we admit the objection to be well 


founded, still, it does not follow that there is any want of 


powerto pass acts expressly for the purpose of favoring 
American industry. The Constitution gives Congress 
power ** to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and among the Indian tribes.” 
What is commerce ? Its signification is broad, embrac- 
ing, and was obyiously designed by the terms of the 
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grant to embrace, trade and traffic bysea andland. The 
power to regulate is unlimited, and the means by which 
it is to be done, are left to the wisdom of the Government. 
To regulate trade with foreign countries, is to determine 
thetermsand conditions on which such trade shall be 
prosecuted; and, if this be not the principal object in 
granting the power to regulate, it is difficult to imagine 
what it is. One of the most obvivus and convenient 
methods of regulating trade and intercourse with foreign 
countries, is by the imposition of duties; and it is that 
which is chiefly resorted to by all nations. It is a regu. 
lation of commerce to impose fifty cents duty on foreign 
tonnage that may enter our ports, aad not less a regulation 
of commerce because only six cents a ton are imposed 
on American vessels, the effect of which may be to ex. 
clude all foreign tonnage, and thrqw the whole navignt. 
ing business of the nation into the hanes of her own citi. 
zens. Itis a regulation of trade to impose a duty of three 
cents a pound on cotton, ten cents a pound on tobacco, 
nine cents a pound on cheese, and twenty-five cents a 
bushel on wheat, and not the less a regulation of trade, 
because these are all articles of export, and the 
object of the duty is to protect the producer, rather than 
for the purposes of revenue. 
The power sought for before the Constitution was 
adopted, was to place trade and intercourse on a footing 
favorable to our own citizens. That was the leading mo- 
tive to the adoption of the frame of government. Those 
who assisted in maturing the instrument, took the earliest 
occasion, not only to avow the right to exercise such 
power, but to employ it for the public good, and it has 
been claimed, and used, whenever occasion called for it, 
ever since. 
Congress have employed, for the purpose of regulation, 
other means beside the imposition of duties. The power 
has been claimed in its broadest extent. A series of laws 
were passed by this government, by which all intercourse 
with foreign countries was suspended for many months. 
From whence is the power derived to do this ? It is no 
where written in the Constitution, that Congress has 
power to impose. an embargo. We have also many proofs 
on our statute books of the passage of non-intercourse acts, 
suspending trade with particular places, We have, in- 
deed, anact now in force, inhibiting intercourse between 
us and the British American Colonies. The avowed object 
of such laws is well known. It is to place trade upon « 
fair and reciprocal basis, so that we may have an oppor 
tunity to participate in its benefits. When this is denied, 
this Government has uniformly claimed and exercised the 
right of suspending it entirely. The power to determine 
the terms and conditions on which trade shall be pursued, 
or to suspend it altogether, is derived from the power to 
regulate it. Nothing sooner rouses the resentment of the 
American People, than any attempt to wrest from them 
their trade, by subjecting them to heavier burdens than 
are imposed upon foreigners here ; and they demand 
at once a full measure of retaliation. What, permit me to 
ask, would be the effect of denying to Congress this 
power of regulation ? It would sweep away the whole 
system of policy which has built up the nation, and carry 
us back to the condition we were im under the Confede- 
ration; proclaim to the world that we have no power (0 
|impose discriminating duties on tonnage to aid our na 
| vigators; and our ships would be driven from foreig? 
| ports, by such duties, and our business would be usurped 
| by others. Every branch of industry would follow in the 

same road to ruin : for there is as much power to pro 

tect one branch as another and no more. ‘fo deny the 

right to meet regulations of trade injurious to our tl 
| terests, by counter regulations, is substantially denyig 
| the greatest attribute ofa free, sovereign and indepen 
dent People—the right of protecting and detending 
| themselves, It is blotting out a leaf of the Constitution, 
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and tearing away the foundations of our prosperity. There 
has been a succession of legislative acts, from the com- 
mencement of the Government, down to this time, 
claiming and exercising this power to regulate trade in 
every form that circumstances have called for, and these 
acts have not only met with judicial sanction, but have 
been acquiesced in by the People, and, as far as any thing 
can be settled by the usage of the Government, this 
right is established. . 

[come now to consider another objection, which is 
pressed upon us with great zeal, I mean the allegation 
that protective duties are sectional, and oppressive in 
their operation. It has been represented, in a thousand 
different forms, in and out of this House, that the duties 
and charges to which imported cloths are subjected, 
are a tax upon the consumer, as he pays so much more 
than he otherwise would for his cloth ; and that this is 
a bounty to the manufacturer, at the expense ofthe con- 
sumer. ‘This tax is variously estimated by different per- 
sons, according as they may feel a greater or less desire 
to satisfy the public that the consumer is oppressed and 
overwhelmed with burdens to benefit the manufacturer. 
Those, however, who place it highest, set it at 57 per 
cent. This is made up of what the law gives in duties, 
of freight, insurance, interest on capital, difference 
in the value of exchange, &c. I shall not stop to in- 
quire whether the sum is fairly made up or not ; but 
will proceed to consider, first, that portion which con- 
sists of freight and other charges, and, secondly, the du- 
ties imposed by law. It is absurd to consider freight, ex- 
change, insurance, interest on capital, or anv such 
charges, as a tax upon the consumer, for the benefit of 
the manufacturer. If every spindle and shuttle in the 
United States should cease to move to-day, and if goods 
(as many desire they should be) were all hereafter to be 
brought from England, freight would not be any cheaper ; 
insurance would not be less, because the expense of 
transportation and the risk of the seas would net be di- 
minished ; the premium on exchange would not be 
lessened, because importations would increase; the 
interest on capital would not, for the same reason, be 
reduced. These are charges incident to foreign trade ; 
and while foreign trade is pursued, it must encumber 
it; and whoever consumes imported articles must re- 
ceive them charged with these expenses,j whether we 
manufacture or not. It is therefore most unjust to allege 
that this isa tax upon the consumer, for the benefit of 
the manufacturer. If the manufacturer derives benefit 
from these charges upon foreign trade, he is indebted to 
noone forit: it is accidental ; and while it may help 
him, it wrongs no one. 

1 will not spend more time on what is tooclear to admit 
of a question, but will proceed to examine that part of 
the objection which may be thought to be more plausible, 
at least. The duties to which imports are subject, are, 
nominally, thirty-three anda third per cent. upon the cost, 
though, in fact, thirty-six and two thirds ; and various, 
estimates have been made, toshow that the public labor 
under a most onerous burden, arising from this duty. 
The population of the country has been set down at 
twelve millions, and it hasbeen said, that each indi- 
vidual consumes, on an average, annually, woollens to 
the value of $6, making an entire annual consumption 
of $72,000,000 ; of thisamount in 1825, $10,876,873 
Were imported, and paid intothe Treasury of the United 
States >3,660,755. This whole 72 millions, it is alleged, 
Costs the consumers at least thirty-six and two-thirds per 
cent. or about twenty-six millions of dollars more than it 
otherwise would, in consequence of the duty. Deduct, 
therefore; from it, what was paid into the Treasury, 
and there remains $22,339,245, which is paid by the 
Consumer for the benefit of the manufacturer. I do not 
vouch for the accuracy of these estimates, but take them 














as I find them. It is admitted that a large portion of this 
immense amount consists vf houseliold manufactures, 
because it is known, that it is neither imported nor other- 
wise made here. What the proportion is, we are not 
informed, though it is said, that, as far back as 1790, 
three-fourths of all the goods consumed in the country were 
made in the household way. Now let us look, for a 
Moment, at this system of enormous bounties, which be- 
stows three-fourths of this sum, or about seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars, annually, upon the manufacturers of 
household goods. The manufacturers of household 
woollens are almost exclusively land holders, who raise, 
for their convenience, sheep, and, having no better 
market for their wool, make it into goods to clothe 
their families. It is not pursued with a view to make 
money, bd is engrafted upon the general system of 
household economy, in such way as to make it more con- 
venient to make the goods than to buy them, It is a 
subject which needs no explanation with the farmer : for 
he understands, without the labored description of any 
one, how and why it is done, and, at the same time, he 
knows the business would afford no profit if he were to 
indertake to manufacture for the market ; but you could 
not astonish him more than by asserting, that he partici- 
pates in an annual bounty paid by the consumer for 
the benefit of such manufacturers, amounting to the 
sum of seventeen millions of dollars. He would repel the 
allegation as destitute of the color of truth. He would 
say, | have manufactured when there was no duty—when 
the duty was low, and when high —I have clad my fami- 
ly in the goods and wore them out, but we neither received 
benefit or injury from the duties. | neither paid nor re- 
ceived any money, nor heard of any bounty. Ay, but, 
says the ingenious sophist, when you manufactured you 
were protected by the duty,, and when you wore the 
cloth you were a consumer, and as consumer you paid 
to yourself as manufacturer the bounty. In this the farmer 
would say, there is more subtility than money. The pro. 
position is unintelligible and unsubstantial, for it professes 
to show a bounty in money, and yet none exists. I never 
supposed, nor can I now be made to understand, that 
the duties produce any effect whatever upon this branch 
of manufacturing ; our cloth costs us neither more nor 
less, nor does it wear longer or shorter for that cause. 
Such is the result that every practical man will arrive at, 
who looks at the proposition that the household manu- 
facturer receives a bounty. 

The argument, hewever, which is urged to prove 
that duties are bounties, paid by the consumer for the 
benefit of the manufacturer, who manufactures for the 
market, may deserve more serious consideration. 

So far as respects the present state of things, the argu- 
ment has been answered : for it has been shown, that the 
svstem of duties is such, that, coupled with the evasions 
of them, the law affords no protecting advantage to the 
manufacturer, and consequently he can have no bounty 
from that source. But as the manufacturer asks for a law 
which shall afford him aid and protection in his business, 
we ought to look at the probable effect of such a law, 
to determine whether it will bear oppressively upon the 
community er not. 

It seems to me, that most persons who reason upon 
this subject, lay down their premises in error. ‘They as- 
sume, that, whenever a duty is imposed upon any im- 
ported article, which is also produced in this country, 
it is made as much dearer in the market as the amount of 
duty. This seems to me to be neither a safe nor a just 
mode of reasoning ; for it does not follow from the fact 
that aduty is imposed, that the commodity upon which 
it is imposed, sells higher in the market. If it were so, 
it would often lead to this singular absurdity—that the 
consumer would pay more tax than the commodity is 
worth ; for the duty on many articles is greater than 
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their actual value in the market. Cheese pays a duty of price has followed. As manufacturing has increased, 
nine cents a pound ; wheat, twenty-five cents a bushel ; | this difficulty has increased, until the aid of this Govern. 
fiour, fifty cents a hundred pounds; potatoes, ten| ment has been sought to save those concerned from 
cents abushel ; cotton, three cents, and tobacco, ten | ruin. . 

cents a pound. I cannot persuade myself that anyone! In proof of the correctness of this view of the subject, 
has resolution enough to affirm, that any one of these | I believe I may hazard the statement, without fear of con. 
articles costs the purchaser a greater price in the market, | tradiction, that every article of merchandise, manufactur. 
in consequence of the duties assessed upon them when | ed to any considerable extent in this country, is sold 
imported. No one can be extravagant enough to main-| much lower than when the business was commenced. 
tain such a position. It is plain, therefore, that wecan- | In addition to this statement respecting woollens, I have 
not safely assume that a duty is necessarily atax. It | been furnished with the following statement, by mer. 
may be so and it may not. We must, therefore, go fur- | chants, which shews the former and the present state of 
ther, and ascertain whether the article upon which it is | the market in several of the more important articles, to 
imposed, is made to sell higher in the market in conse- | which a long list may be added—but it is unnecessary. 
quence of it. 1 have sought information on this point | Formér Ptices of Phesbint Prices of Ame. 
from importers, and have been furnished With the fol- | Foreign Goods. rican Goods, of as 
lowing list, which will show the former and present | good quality, 


tate of th : g ha I | Indian sheeting $0 16 to $0 25 $0 C9 to F0 
aoe in relation to such woollens as we | ~";, shirtings 025 to 0 42 0 12 to 


0 L 
Former prices. Present prices | British shirtings 0 25 to 0 374 013 to 0 
Negro Cloths, $0 40 to $075 $0 25 to $0 50|_ “ _. Sheetings 033 to 0 42 0 16 to .0 25 
Satinetts, 150to 250 030 to 100 Bed tickings 0 50 to 1 00 0 25 to 0 40 
Broad Cloths, 250to 350 1 50to 225|Nails 0 14to 0 16 0 O6}to 0 07 
Do. 3 50 to 5 00 225 to 3 00) Window Glass 15 per 100 feet 5 per 100 feet, 
Coarse Cassimeres, One half. | "This list might be extended to a much greater length, 
Flannels, 18 00 ner piece, 12 50 presenting as ven an aspect in favor of the manufactu- 
It appears by this statement, that the price of goods in | rer, a8 the articles 1ere enumerated, but I fear I should 
the market isso far from having been increased by the | faugue the patience of the committee, and will, therc- 
duty, that, on most kinds, it has actually declined from | fore, omit it. Ifthe English keep their supplies for our 
forty to fifty per cent., and the consumer was never sup- market up without diminution, while we produce large. 
plied so cheap as he now is, and has been for several ly ourselves, there will, of necessity, be an overstock, and 
years past. This fact ought at least to be explained, betore | @ decline in the market will follow more than commensu- 
the consumer enters his protest against the duty as a tax. | rate with the redundant supply. ; 
I am aware that the adversaries of protecting the industry |. ln proof that such is the fact, I find that, in 1821, we 
of the country, attempt to explain it by saying, that goods imported, of cutton goods, $7,541,820, and in 1827, 
are low in the foreign market, and the duties necessarily 9,405,077, although, in the meantime, our cotton manu- 
increased the price, and, therefore, the consumer is bur- | factures hud increased several told. In 1824, the year 
thened by the duty. Before adopting this inference, let | when the last tariff went into operation, we imported, of 
us louk at the history of manufacturing, and, by tracing | WOollens, ; 9,319,506, and in 1827, $9,523,255. This 
its progress, we shall find the causes which produce this latter sum, if the goods had come charged as high as in 
decline in price 1824, would probably rise to at least $14,000,000. Yet, 
The policy of this Government has been not to create during the same period, our manufactures had greatly in- 
marufactures, but to sustain them. When a petitioner creased, as is obvious to all. Ut cannot be surprising, 
comes here for aid, you ask him if his business has taken therefore, that a great decline in the price of goods should 
firm and strong root ? Is the business extensive enough to take place ; for the supply is greater than the demand. 
supply the demand, without increasing the price of the Another circumstance which has a strong bearing upon 
article materially? And you demand proof of his skiil this inquiry, ought also to be mentioned : Goods which 
and ability to pursue the business extensively before you | have been manutactured here have experienced a greater 
are willing to take it under your protection. I believe I decline than those which we have not manufactured. 
hazard nothing in saying that most branches of manufac- Coarse goods, or such as we produce, have fallen from 
turing in this country have been commenced and prose- 40 to 5U per cent. while the finer grades have tallen only 
cuted toa considerable extent, unaided by any special 20 per cent. and the finest not so much. Cottons have 
legislative interference. It seems paradoxical, that a fallen from 40 to 60 per cent. while linens, which have 
branch of industry, requiring mechanical skill and capi- the aid of a bounty from the British Treasury, have fallen 
tal, should, in the hands of inexperienced men, establish | NOt more than 2U percent. Coarse and middling cass! 
itself, and rise, by itsown vigor, into sufficient magnitude | Meres have fallen one half, while the finest qualities have 
and importance to attract the notice of the nation, and declined no more than 124 per cent. These facts shew 
then be unable to sustain itself. Yet, such has been the | that the foreign supplies of cloths have been forced into 
career of many of the manufacturers ; and when they ; Our market, regardless of the supplies produced here ; 
seemed to have arrived at a point where they might grap- and that, as we have thrown out goods, the market has 
ple with opposition, they have fallen into embarrassments. been overloaded, and the effect has been to sink the price 
This requires some explanation, and I will attempt to | both here and ip England. The progress of this dectine 
give it. The English had possession of our markets al- has kept pace very accurately with the increase of busi- 
most exclusively until we commenced producing our.| ness in this country. This straggle for the market could 
selves, and, considering them as their own, furnished sup- produce no other effect. It would seem to be a just arid 
plies to the extent of the demand. In this state of things | fair inference, that the principal depression is occasioned 
our manufacturers have began operations, and gone on by our competition with the English. 1 am aware cer 
very well by realizing the same price as the English, un- tain causes have been operating in England to aid this res 
til they produced extensively enough to be felt in the | sult. Their population has increased, while their mar- 
market, and then a decline in price has ensued. The ob- ketsin Europe have become much circumscribed by other 
vious reason of this is, that foreign goods were supplied nations, who have resumed the business of manufacturing, 
without reference to American productions, and the mar- | and also by their fabrics being excluded from the markets 
ket, in this way, has been overstocked, and a decline in | of some of them. 1 am aware that she is pressed hard— 
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that she has a hungry population, and a vast capital in-| 
vested in this business. She cannot go backward ; for | 
she must live by manufacturing, or perish without it. Her 
motive to struggle for, and to retain this market, is most 
argent and persuasive, and it seems to me, I confess, that 
we are approaching a crisis when one of the parties must 
give way : for, the tide of affairs has been so long upon 
the ebb, that it must wreck a part of those who venture 
upon its surface. I leave it to this House to decide 
which of the parties is most likely to be overwhelmed— 
the weaker or the stronger. 

Having now shewn, as [ think, that the embarrassments 
of the manufacturers result from causes which it is alone 
in the power of this Government to arrest, I will now ask 
the attention of the committee to some observations upon 
the bill and proposed amendments. It appears suffi- 
ciently obvious, and seems to be admitted both by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and New York, (Mr. Ste- 
yexson and Mr. Waicur] that the greatest difficulty the 
manufacturer has to encounter, arises from the cost of 
wool. Wool is not, and will not, at present, be afforded 
as cheap here as it is in Europe, by nearly one-half. Yet, 
it is desirable, in a country like ours, affording every pos- 
sible facility to the protection of this article, that the far- 
mer should have the benefit of growing the wool in 
which the American People are to be clad. It is in vain 
to attempt to separate the interests of the wool grower 
and the manufacturer : for the former has no market ex- 
cept what is created by the latter. He does not, and 
cannot, export wool, at present prices in foreign coun- 
tries. If high duties, therefore, are called for to protect 
the manufacturer, it is to enable him to purchase Ameri- 
can wool, and the duties are mainly fur the benefit of the 
wool growers. The bill reported attempts to secure 
both interests ; but the chairman of the committee being 
satisfied that it would fail to accomplish its main purpose, 
has offered the amendment under consideration, which 
proposes to change two important features of the bill. 
The bill provides that all wool hereafter imported shall 
pay a specific duty of seven cents a pound, and in 
addition thereto an ad valorem duty, beginning at 40 per 
cent. and rising to 50 percent. All wool imported will, 
therefore, if this bill passes, pay seven cents on every 
pound, and half its value, in addition, as duties. The 
present law discriminates between qualities. All wool 
costing over ten cents in the foreign market, pays 30 
percent. ad valorem; all costing ten cents and under, pays 
a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem. The amendment pro- 
poses, also, a discriminating duty. It provides for a duty of 
20 cents on the pound of all wool costing over 8 cents the 
pound, to be annually increased two and a half cents a 
pound until it rises to 50 cents ; all wool costing 8 cents 
and under, is to continue to pay 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
The wool costing 8 cents and under, is extremely coarse, 
and not produced in this country ; for we have no animal 
like the sheep that yields it. It is employed in the manu- 
facture of coarse cheap fabrics, inferior in their quality 
to those manufactured of our native wool. This article 
the committee propose to exclude from the market ; and 
it is incumbent on them to shew either that we have asub- 
stitute for it which the manufacturer can buy at prices 
that will enable him to pursue his business, or to admit 
that the effect of the provision will be to destroy that 
branch of business here, and to throw it into the hands of 
foreigners. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Wrieuat] 
being doubtless aware that this alternative is presented, 
has pressed upon the consideration of the committee an 
lagenious and elaborate argument to satisfy them that we 
have a substitute in the native coarse wool of the country. 
He has, by the assumption of certain data, which he ad- 
mits are conjectural, attempted to shew that we annually 
produce fifty-eight millions pounds of wool, a large por- 
tion of which is coarse native. He first infers from this, | 
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that there is wool enough of the kind to supply the place 
of this coarse material. He next assumes that native 
wool may be had, in sufficient quantities, at 20 cents a 
pound. He then entered into an estimate, the detail of 
which I shall not follow, to shew that the coarse foreign 
wool, being imported in an unwashed state, loses, when 
cleansed, one-half its weight, and as the buyer obtains in 
fact but one pound of wool fit to work for two imported, 
he attempts to prove that the native American wool is as 
cheap as this imported, though of better quality. Now, 
it appears to me, the reasoning of the gentleman is un- 
sound in two respects. First : American wool is not of- 
fered as cheap as the imported; and, on it is not to 
be had in the country. It will be found, on looking into 
the evidence reported by the committee, that 20 cents is 
considered by the manufacturers to be the minimum price 
of native wool in the fleece. The gentleman assumes 
this lowest price as the one at which wool may be afford- 
ed for coarse cloths, and finds that the foreign wool, when 
cleansed fit for the cards, costs as much. it must, howe- 
ver, be remembered, that the native wool in the fleece 
has also to go through with a process of purification, and 
that it will lose about one-fourth its weightin the process, 
and that which is worth in the fleece 20 cents, when 
cleansed fit for the c ards, will be worth 25 cents a pound. 
It seems to me, therefore, that, if the gentleman’s estimates 
be taken as correct, they fail of establishing the fact that 
native wool can be had as cheap as this coarse foreign 
wool. The difference is sufficient to arrest the business. 
[t is evident to all who have compared the foreign with 
the native wool, that the latter is of much better quality, 
and it would be singular if the American manufacturer 
should purchase the foreign article when he could obtain 
one of better quality here, giving him a more valuable fa- 
bric forthe same expense. The fact of itself that the 
manufacturer uses this imported wool, foul and poor as it 
is, shews conclusively that the market here furnishes no 
substitute as cheap. I ought, perhaps, to remark, also, 
that the gentleman probably over-estimates the waste in 
cleansing. 

1 apprehend, also, that the gentleman from New York 
is mistaken in supposing that the American market can 
supply the place of this imported article with native 
wool. If it exists in quantities sufficient for that pur- 
pose, where isit? That individuals may have wool of 
this sort on their hands to a considerable amount, may 
be true ; but that there is a supply equal to the demand, 
seems to me most improbable. The Canton Manufac- 
turing Company in Massaschusetts, who manufacture ex- 
clusively this coarse material, use, I am informed, about 
1,200,000 pounds in a year. From what source could 
this single establishment be supplied? If the wool is in 
the country, it would, like flour, cotton, tobacco, and 
other articles, be found in the market. When these ar- 
ticles cannot be had in the market, the fair and just ia- 
ference is, that they are not in the country. So it is with 
wool. If it exists in such abundance in the country as 
has been supposed, it would be in the places of business, 
and yet those who have sought to obtain it, have either 
been unsuccessful, or found it difficult to obtain a supply. 
The flannel manufacturers have sought after it, adver- 
tised for it, and with all this supposed surplus, they have 
found it most difficult to get it. Mr. Marland, a witness 
examined by the committee, has never found sufficient 
native wool for his business, until 1827, although he paid 
much higher for it on the average, than the estimate of the 
gentlemen from New York, (Mr. Wricut.} It is certain 
this wool is not in the market in such quantities as to jus- 
tify the belief that it approaches towards a supply. If it 
is in the country, it is held back by the growers ; but this 
is improbable : for most men who are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, are not ina condition to keep their crops on 
hand from year to year. ‘They are foreed into the market 
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to raise money to sustain themselves. There may be ex- | has stated, that the duty paid on wool, and the duties paid 
ceptions to this rule, because there are rich men ; but, | on imported cloth, shew the relative protection which the 
when growing wool constitutes any considerable portion | wool-grower and the manufacturer have. Adopting this 
of the business and product of the farmer, it is no more | mode of estimate, the former has the miserable pittance 
svfe to assume that he holds his crop back, or that he has | of (if I recollect right) $250,000, while the latter has 
the ability to do it, than that he holds back his flour or | over three millions. 
his beef. (Mr. STEVENSON explaimed, and observed : 1 said, 
But, if the farmer holds his wool out of the market, he | Mr. Chairman, not that the wool-grower has the misera- 
doubtless does it because present prices would not in- | ble pittance of $250,000, but of only $105,000, while 
demnify him. Yet, the estimates of the gentleman from | the manufacturer has over three millions. } 
New York [Mr. Wrigut] are predicated upon the lowest Sir, 1 did not consider the amount as material, but it is 
present price ; and if the price is to be raised, his calcula- the mode of reasoning to which I object as fallacious ; for, 
tions will fail, and this again will disprove his position, if the amount of duties paid into the treasury, shew the 
that the native wool can be had as cheap as the foreign. | amount of protection, then it would follow, if the duties 
Gentlemen should also bear in mind another fact. They | were so high as to stop importation entirely, there would 
profess to desire to aid the wool-grower by securing the | be no protection, because nothing is paidinto the trea. 
market to him. The market is made by the manufac- | sury—although, at the same time, the protection is abso- 
turer, and if you stop his business, you destroy the mar-| lute. The converse of the proposition approaches nearer 
ket. Whoever, therefore, means to aid the wool-grower, | to the truth. If duties are low, importatons are free—if 
must place the manufacturer in a condition to purchase. | high, small. Large duties, therefore, paid into the trea- 
In doing this, you necessarily place him in a condition to | sury, would rather indicate a want of protection. 
increase his business, and to cause an increased demand Sir, I have said, that, if this bill passes in its present 
for wool. If flannels are to be manufactured here, and | form—and we cannot furnish a cheaper substitute for the 
goods which require that quality of wool necesssry for | imported wool than appears to exist in the country—this 
coarse flannels, and there is not enough for these pur-| branch of manufacturing will be transferred to other 
poses now, how can we hope at once to supply, not only | hands. To be convinced of this, we have only to com. 
an increased demand in this business, but also to supply a| pare the bill with the law now in force. It will be found, 
branch of manufacturing hitherto relying on imports for | if the wool is to be imported under a specific duty of 
the raw material ? seven centsa pound, and fifty per cent. ad valorem, 
There was a meeting, as we are informed, during the | while the duty of only sixteen cents the square yard is 
last Summer, of wool-growers and manufacturers from imposed on imported cloth, that the manufacturer, in- 
mos: of the United States, at Harrisburgh, in Pennsylva- | stead of being placed in a better condition than he now 
nia, for the purpose of examining into the condition of | is, will be subjected to an additional expense on a square 
these important interests, and devising the most suitable | yard of cloth worth 50 cents, of 40 per cent. at least. 
means for their relief. The representation was numer-| The protection now intended to be secured, is thirty-six 
ous, and consisted of able practical men, who were per- | and two thirds per cent. while that proposed by the bill 
sonally conversant with the condition and embarrass-| is but32 per cent. Thus, while the wool is made to 
ments of these respective branches of industry. After | cost nearly double, the duty on imported cloth is dim- 
interchanging views, and collecting all the information | nished. 
they could reach, they addressed a memorial to this Go-| | There can be no hesitation in the mind of any one, as to 
vernment, praying that it would interpose its aid for their | the result, if the manufacturer is to depend on foreign 
relief, and recommending {or its consideration the passage | Wool. He must abandon his business. Where, the, 
of a law, conforming, so far as relates to wool and wool-| would be the advantage to the wool-grower, which the 
lens, to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from | gentleman from New York (Mr. Wrieut] has so zealou- 
Vermont, [Mr. Mattarr.] This proposal, and the reso-| ly advocated ? Where will be your market for wool, 
lutions of this meeting, have been, fora long time, before | when the manufacturer ceases to operate his mill? It is 
the public, and very widely circulated ; and I thought, | vain and idle to hedge the wool-grower round with duties, 
from the apparent acquiesence of public opinion, that the | unless you place the manufacturer in a condition to buy. 
two interests were so adjusted, as to harmonize perfectly, | You may pile up your duties upon wool to any height you 
and left no cause of complaint for either. I heard of none | please, and none will be deceived, except he who antic 
untill came here. It is now discovered that the interests | pates benefit from them. The gentleman from New 
of the wool grower are like to suffer from the importa-| York, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. St 
tion of an article which is not produced in the country, | vENSoN] seem to have been influenced by\iifferent mo- 
Sir, it is singular that this discovery should be made | tives, in framing the bill, as to this coarse wool ; the form- 
here-—it is singular that we should here learn, for the first | er supposes that manufacturing will go on as it has hith- 
time, that native wool, as cheap as the foreign article, | erto, while the latter avows that he could not forbear 
abounds in this country, and has no market. Is it credi- | taking into his consideration the condition (to use bis 
ble that such is the fact, and the wool growers themselves | own worcs) ‘* of a certain class of population,” (slaves) 
were so ignorant of it, as to solicit this Government to | in the Southern States, who are to be clad in these coarse 
permit the coarse wool to be imported under a duty of 15} cloths. If I understand the meaning of the gentleman, 
per cent. ad valorem? It was no secret that this kind of | it is, that we should not continue te manufacture these 
wool was both imported and manufactured—nor was the | goods under this bill, but that the business will be trans 
matter overlooked by the convention : for they provid. | ferred from this country to England. That the bill, i» 
ed expressly for it. They knew whether the wool was in | truth, is not framed to aid the American manufacturer | 
the country, and have said it was not—they knew whe-| this respect, but to cripple him down. Now, a bill 
ther a duty excluding it from the country would be useful | which leads two honorable members of the committee‘ 
to them, and have said it would not. Why, then, all this | such opposite conclusions, must, at least, be equivocal in 
sensibility about coarse wool? Why this anxiety to im- | its character ;and the wool-grower may weil doubt wheth- 
pose a duty upon it equal to once and a halfits cost > The | er he is to receive any benefit from it. ae 
manufacturer does not desire it—the wool-grower does| If, however, the gentleman from New York is satisie’ 
not ask for it ; and, if there be any class of men to whom | of the correctness of the positions he lays down—'f he is 
it can be useful, it must be these. convinced that the American manufacturers can manufac: 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Sravexsox] | ture as cheap as the English, provided they can have te 
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raw material on as good terms—if he is satisfied that na- 
tive woul can be afforded as cheap as imported—and if 
he is desirous of aiding the wool-grower—why measure 
out, with scrupulous exactness, the amount of protection 
upon the square yard? Why is that protection left so 
equivocal and uncertain, that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania believes its practical operation will be, to stop 
our manufactures, while the gentleman from New York 
believes they will prosper under it? When we are satis- 
fied that we can furnish goods from our own work-shops, 
as cheap as they can be had from any other quarter, this 
seems to me to furnish the best of all reasons, for securing, 
in the most effectual manner, the benefit of producing 
those goods to our own citizens. In such a case, there 
can be no oceasion for weighing or measuring : for the 
duty should at once be placed where it affords certain pro- 
tection, and no ve can complain, because no one is in- 
jured. Sir, 1 am for protecting, to a reasonable extent, 
the manufacturer and the wool-grower, and not for de- 
luding or ruining either. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I must notice 
some remarks which fell from the gentleman from New 
York, in which he intimated his belief, that frauds were 
practised upon the revenue in the importation of coarse 
wool. lis not my purpose to vindicate the conduct of 
importers or custom-house officers ; fur lam aware that 
there has at times appeared to be an easy morality on the 
subject of revenue duties ; but I feel bound to declare, 
that I never have before heard it suggested, that frauds 
were practised in the importation of coarse wool. The 
gentleman says, that the manufacturers who make fine 
goods, import this kina of wool, and it must have escaped 
his recollection, or I am sure his candor would have in- 
duced him to say, also, that it was forthe sole purpose 
of listings and headings, and not to work into the body 
of the fabrics. 

[Mr. WRIGHT explained. He said, he did so state 
and considered the danger of fraud, resulting from im- 
porting unwashed wool, of a quality, when assorted, 
that might be worked into fine goods. } 

Idid not hear the gentleman state the fact, as to the 
use made of the coarse wool, or I should not have advert- 
ed toit. The gentleman, as further evidence to sustain 
this position, alleges, that the quantity of this wool im- 
ported, has greatly increased, while the manufactures 
have not increased. As tothe latter fact, the gentleman 
is surely mistaken ; the business of manufacturing these 
coarse goods has greatly increased. The Canton esta- 
blishment alone, uses about 1,200,000 pounds annually, 
and manufactures none but extremely coarse goods, such 
as the gentleman would admit might be fairly considered 
as made of the very coarsest wool ‘The last year has beea 
a large importing season of this article, and yet the whole 
amount, setting it at eight centsa pound, is estimated by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania at little more than 
2,090,000 pounds. When we take into consideration 
the fact, that there are many establishments, besides that 
at Canton, engaged inthe manufacture of the coarsest 
goods, the quantity furnishes litule reason for believing 
that any frauds have been perpetrated ; and an inspection 
of the wool would probably satisfy any one, that it is im- 
practicable to perpetrate them. 1 will not spend more 
time on this part of the bill, but will pass to the second 
minimum of one dollar, and consider the effect of that 
upon the manufacturer. 

In order to understand the effect of this minimum, 
which proposes that all woollens, costing over fifty cents 
the square yard, and less than one dollar, shall be estimat- 
ed at one dollar, and pay a duty of forty cents the square 
yard, let us compare its operation with the present in- 
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Crora. 
Duty on a square yard, costing #1, under the 
present law, ° a ce : - $03623 
Duty by the bill, : . ‘ ei - 40 
Gain to the manufacturer on the cloth, - - 034 


Woot. 
It will require 14 lbs. wool washed on the sheep, worth 
30 cents per Ib. for a square yard of cloth. 





Bill : 14 Ibs. wool at 30 cents, - - - - $045 
Specific duty, 7 cents a pound, : - - 104 
Fifty per cent ad valorem. - - - 24 
Cost of 14 lbs. wool, by provisions of the bill - 794 
Present law, 14 Ibs. wool at 30 cents, - $045 
30 per cent ad valorem, - - - 14 
Cost of 14 Ibs. by the lawasitnow is - 59 

— 59 
Loss to the manufacturer on the wool, : : 204 
Deduct gain on the cloth, - - - - - 34 
Loss on a yard of cloth, - . : : - 17 


cents, which is equal to 17 per cent. This statement rests 
on the supposition that wool, which is now not less than 
sixty-five per cent. higher here than in Europe, will con- 
tinue to be about seventy percent. higher, and this will 
be doubtless true for a time, if there is an increase of ma- 
nufacturing. It is said, however, that, as you recede from 
this fixed price upon the square yard, the duty increases 
until it rises to be sufficiently high for all purposes : and 
this is true; but let us look at the practical effect and ope- 
ration of this minimum. There is little occasion to array 
these high duties against the manufacturer, as evidence of 
liberality towards him: for it requires nv sagacity to see, 
that foreign goods of the value of fifty-one cents wiil ne- 
ver be imported. The importer will adapt his goods to the 
law, and bring them as nearly as may be to a dollar the 
square yard: for they will then be let into the market on 
the most favorable terms. This minimum reaches, as [ will 
show, the greater part of the broadcloths consumed in 
this country. The duty is to be assessed upon the cost in 
the foreign market, and it will be found, that a cloth, six 
quarters wide, costing a dollar the square yard in Eng- 
land, will, with the duties and charges added, cost about 
$2 37 the running yard in this country, and be brought 
into the most direct competition with all cloths of that 
class. The great body of broadcloths manufactured, 
range, in price, from $170 to $3 25 the running yard, and 
I find by the testimony of one of the witnesses before the 
committee, who was examined on this point, that he set 
the average of his cloths, in 1826, at #2 304 cents a yard. 
Now, sir, when a British manufacturer sends goods into 
this country, he is obliged to make out an invoice of them 
upon which theduties are assessed : he is nota purcha- 
ser, and as I have shown, has every motive, which the 
love of money can suggest, to place the cost of the article 
ata sum which will cary it through the custom-house on 
the most favorable terms. He will, therefore, struggle to 
press in his cloths at $1 the square yard, which falls ata 
point the most favorable that could be fixed for him—upon 
the average of American goods. It is manifest that he can 
inundate the market with goods of this description, be- 
cause he enters it on terms more favorable than the Ame- 
rican manufacturer. Ifhe misrepresents his goods by set- 
ting them ten per cent. too high or too low, he will ac- 
tually cover nearly the whole ground occupied by the 
largest branch of woollen manufacture in this country— 
and that it is easy for him to reconcile his conscience to 
as great a variation from the true cost as that, I believe, 
after the experience we have had, there can be little 
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doubt. And it is equally certain, that there is little pros-} when there willbe no protection. Secondly, it proves 
pect of detecting such misrepresentations. If, however, | too much : for the same process of figures will show that 
no frauds should be perpetrated, but he should simply | the law, as it now is, affords sufficient protection ; and, 
adapt his cloths to the law, they would be precisely of aj therefore, that no legislation is necessary. ‘The data 
grade greatly demanded in this country, and if forced in- | assumed is,that wool here is worth 65 per cent. more than 
to the market in great quantities, would inevitably pro-| in England, and that the wool is half the value of the 
duce nearly the same effect upon the grades immediately | cloth. What in England costs a dollar, is worth here 
above and below them, as if they fell into direct competi- | one dollar and sixty-five cents. Now suppose the wool in 
tion. His cloths are almost perfectly adapted now—they | a yard of cloth to cost a dollar and sixty-five cents, the 
scarcely need any change, to leave the market as much in| cloth itself is worth three dollars and thirty cents, or 
his possession as it now is: forthe minimum, probably, | double that sum. This yard of cloth, as will appear by 
could not have been placed ata point more injuriousto the | figures, would cost the manufacturer thirty-two and a 
American, ad more favorable to the English manufactur- | half per cent. more than it would if he had the wool on 
er. If the latter had selected for himself its position, Iam | the same terms ss the English manufacturer ; but the 
inclined to the delicf, that he would have taken that in | duty imposed on goods, as the law now is, is at least thir. 
the bill: for it fails into the centre of the great body of'| ty-six and two-thirds per cent. and, therefore, affords a 
American business. This minimum is not prejudical to| greater protection than the loss occasioned by the extra 
the manufacturer alone : forit is to be remembered, that | price of wool. Yet, the gentleman admits that the pre- 
it touches the wool grower ina most tender spot. It is for | sent law is insufficient. He adinits that both the manu 
cloths of this description, that the great mass of Ameri-| facturer and wool grower are depressed, and need the aid 
can wool is best adapted ; and, if your bill is so framed as| of the Government. The argument clearly proves too 
to embarrass or lessen this kind of business, you injure | much, and is fallacious : as it eads to conclusions incon- 
his interest a hundred fold more than by the introduc- | sistent with admitted premises, we cannot therefore, rest 
tion of coarse wool. The American manufacturer is fully | upon it, as furnishing any sufficient grounds for believing 
prepared to supply the market with goods of this descrip- | that the objections which have been taken against the bill 
tion, on the most reasonable terms, and to almost any ex. | are invalid. 
tent. He now furnishes them cheaper than they have ever} The industry of our country ought not only to stand on 
been boughtin the market. Why then should he not be | as good a footing as that of foreign countries, but better 
suffered to pursue a business, useful to himself, and highly | It is a wise policy, and sanctioned by the practice of all 
beneficial to the country? Why, too, when you are so| prosperous commercial and manufacturing nations, to 
careful to shut out coarse wool, do you give this broad | give a reasonable protection and encouragement to home 
facility for the introduction of foreign cloths, which will | industry. It is indispensable to safety and success. We 
tend much more injuriously to depress the market for| have heard much of the boasted free trade of England. 
wool ? Itis held out in bold relief, as an example of liberality 
On the whole, this minimum is placed at a point where | meriting imitation. The admirers of this system, who 
it cannot fail, in its practical operation, to increase the | ate probably gratified with it because it is English, speak 
embarrassments of those it professes to relieve. It ought | of it as if English industry was exposed to a free unre- 
not, therefore, to be in the bill. The great business of | strained competition with all its rivals. Not so. England, 
the country does not range above the minimum of $2 50, | with all her capital, skill, enterprise, and power, with 
and, although there is much show of legislative machine- | all her vast means of production which enables her not 
ry above that, yet, it is almost unimportant. I shall not, | only to supply the home market, but to export woollens 
therefore, trouble the committee with any remarks in re-| more largely than any other nation, dare not expose this 
ference to it, having shown, as I think, that the bill is| gigantic branch of industry to a free, unconditional com- 
objectionable in two of its most essential features. I| petition. She protects it by a duty of fifteen per cent. 
ought not to pass unnoticed an argument of the gentle-| on the value of goods in her own market ; not because 
man from New York, (Mr. Waicut} which was urged in | she enriches her treasury a dollar by it ; not because her 
support of it. The gertleman said he considered it as| population use a yard of foreign cloth ; but to secure her 
proved, that the manufacturer here could furnish cloth as | market from those destructive fluctuations which would 
cheap as it could be afforded in England, provided he | result from an influx of foreign goods, whenever, from 
could obtain the raw material on as good terms. He | the pressure of the times, a sacrifice of property becomes 
then estimated wool to cost here 65 per cent. more than | indispensable. It is to save her from a participation in 
in Europe, and instituted an inquiry to ascertain how | the distresges of France and Germany, when there is a 
much more a yard of cloth cost by reason of the addition- | pressure in the money markets of those countries. This 
al expense of wool, considering all other things as equal | is a wise and beneficial policy, as will appear by examin- 
between the American and English manufacturers. Hav- | ing it practically. Suppose, for example, that we manu 
ing ascertained how much per cent. the American manu- | facture $20,000,000 worth of woollens annually, which 's 
facturer lost in this way, he then inquired into the duties | a full supply for our market. There is a surplus of the 
proposed to be assessed upon imported goods, to see | same kind of goods in the English market, which the 
whether he had not a full equivalent by the protection | holders must dispose of, and they throw in upon our 
thus afforded ; and, if I understood him right, his figures | $20,000,000, $2,000,000. We then have a surplus o! 
show that a greater percentage was imposed in duties | ten per cent. and goods must fall that much at least. A 
upon imported goods, than would be lost by the manu- |} loss is occasioned to both parties. We lose $2,000,/0), 
facturer, in the extra price he has to pay for wool, and | while our competitor loses but $200,000. Nothing can 
thence he concluded, that the provisions of the bill were | illustrate more strongly the wisdom of giving to every 
sufficient, and ought to satisfy the manufacturer : for the | branch of industry, sume advantage over foreigu compe- 
duties are more than an offset to the increased price of | tition, which will enable it to withstand the changes of the 
wool. There are two objections to this argument. In the | foreign market, and free it from a participation in ther 
first place, it assumes that wool will remain at its present | distresses. We ought not to be satisfied, therefore, !" 
ages in our market, although the farmer protests that | placing our manufacturers on as good a basis as the Eng- 
1€ cannot afford it at these prices. If it should rise, as | lish, but we should give them reasonable protection. 
the farmer confidently expects, the rate of duty on cloths| | Having, with as much brevity as possible, touched upo" 
will not rise with it, and the proportions will be at once| the leading objections to the bill, I will barely advert (° 
changed, and the balance may be found on the other side, | some of the advantages which will result to the countly 
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from the enactment of a salutary law. It was formerly 
asserted that the navigation of the country would be in- 
jured by the adoption of such a measure. That opinion 
has, ina great measure, been corrected by an examina- 





has, . : - 
tion into the subject. It iscertain, that much more ton- 


nage will be employed in transporting to this country 
oil, dyestuffs, and other articles consumed by the manu- 
facturers, than is necessary to transport all the woollen fa- 
brics annually consumed in the country. Tonnage wiil, 
therefore, be increased as manufacturing increases. But 
this isnot all. Who can look with indifference upon the 
increased activity in business between different parts of 
our own country ’ Steamboats and coasting vessels are 
lying in almost every direction, and we have already 
substituted, to a very great extent, our own for foreign 
productions. The vast trade which now exists, and is 
daily increasing between our commercial cities, in inter- 
change of manufactures and raw material, has given a 
most vigorous impulse to the navigation coastwise, and 
will, eventually, carry it forward, till it becomes the great- 
est and most important maritime interest of the country. 
The farmer has also been exhorted to look with a jeal- 
ouseye upon the manufacturer. His partialities and pre- 
judices in favor of foreign commerce, have been arrayed 
against the manufacturer ; and he has been led to believe 
that the two interests are hostile to each other : but time 
and experience have removed the delusion of this mistak- 
en theory. The period of enriching the farmer by for- 
eign commerce has gone by. He has no armies to feed— 
no countries that are desolated by war to supply. Those, 
therefore, who would make him an enemy to protecting 
home industry, appeal to his former prosperity, and en- 
deevor to raise false hopes in his miad of a recurrence of 
high prices, when the markets of Europe are closed 
against him, and supplied by its own agricultural pupula- 
tion. To show how stationary the foreign markets have 
been, in the quantities of produce received from this 
country, at prices now greatly reduced, I will barely ob- 
serve; that the Treasury Reports show, that, from 1791 
to 1796, inclusive, we exported 817,009 barrels of beef 
and pork; that, from 1821 to 1826, inclusive, we exported 
885,300 barrels—giving an increase of only 08,291 barrels 
while our population has increased probably 8,000,000 
and our means of production almost beyond calculation. 
During the first period, we exported 4,777,357 barrels of 
flour: during the second, 5,309, 114—giving an increase of | 
only 531,757 barrels. 1 mention these merely because 
they are leading articles. But where is the foreign market 
which those who oppose the American System are so 
anxious to secure to the farmer? If we look into the 
tables of exports, we shall find that the trade with Eu- 
Tope, so far as respects this great interest, is only nominal. 
In 1826, England took, of flour, beef, pork, butter, cheese, 
and other articles, less than $300,000 : the residue of | 
Europe, next to nothing ; while the Is!and of Cuba re. | 
ceived, of these articles alone, $1,861,877 ; Colombia 
$889,557, in flour and corn, besides large quantities of | 
other kinds of produce. Without entering into details, | 
it is unquestionably true that the farmer is misled by | 
those who would satisfy him that he has a market for his | 
produce in Europe. Europe sustains its own population. | 
The foreign market which we now enjoy, and which is | 
more limited than it was 30 years ago, is anew branch of | 
trade, which has sprung up in this hemisphere, between | 
usand South America, and the adjacent islands. It is a | 
trde fur which we are under no obligations to Eu- } 
Tope. Ido not mean to deny that the markets of Europe 
areall important to the planter, and when I speak of the | 
farmer Ido not mean to include him. Much has been 
said of the rigorous manner in which England maintains 
her corn laws, excluding the grain and flour of other 
Countries, It, no doubt, evinces a settled determination to 
‘ustain her own population upon the products of her own 
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soil; but, if those laws were relaxed, it seems to be ques- 
tionable, at least, whether the farmers of this country 
would derive any benefit from it. If the price of wheat, 
during the last year, in Europe and this country, is any oe 
criterion by which to judge, it would seem we should not: af 
for it was quoted at lower prices in Germany and the i 
North of Europe, than in the Atlantic Cities of the Unit- 
ed States ; and surely the proximity of the North of Eu- 

rope to England would enable that country to supply the 

market on more favorable terms, even if prices here and 

there were the same. ‘This fact is only important in one 

point of view : it shows us how little we have to hope i 
from European market. It demonstrates that the farmer 

must look to some other resource to sustain himself. 

The foreign market gives vent to but an inconsiderable 

portion of his surplus products, yet it is valuable and 

should be cherished ; we should cherish our relations 

with every country that gives us a fair reciprocal trade. 

But, after all, the home market is that on which we must 

depend ; that is secure to us through all the vicissitudes of 

war and peace, and through all the fluctuations of trade. 

It is manifest, if we were all farmers we should find it 

more than difficult to sustain ourselves in a comfortable 

manner. It is by a division of labor into the various kinds 

of employment which our wants and necessities create, : 
that we are enabled to make our condition tolerable. 

That division creates the great and all important home 

market for provisions on which the farmer now mainly 

depends ; on which he must depend. One interest must 

sustain another; and nothing can be more certain than that ' 
these various interests have a natural cohesion, a tenden- 

cy to move in unison; but are dividea oy those who wish 

to excite jealousies and selfishness. lL ought not to omit 

to say, that, if the country should ever manufacture its 

own woollens, that business would demand an annual 

supply of wool, beyond the present demand, of 7 to 

8,000,000 pounds. ‘This would be an entire gain to the 

agriculturist : for he now has no market, except the Ame- 

rican, for wool ; but 1 will not weary your patience by 

dwelling upon this subject. The policy of protecting 

our industry is forced upon us. We have no choice, 

but must adopt it, or fall a sacrifice to those who do. 

If we are shut out from the trade of other countries, if 

they refuse us the right to offer our products for sale, 

in their markets, we#cannot buy of them. It is vain to 

suppose a trade can be carried on with advantage to, us, 

when the benefits are all on the other side. If we buy, 

we must sell, or our ability to buy will soon cease ; and 

yet the whole produce of the farmer of the Northern and 

Middle States, which finds a market in Europe, is not 

equal to what is sold in the Island of Hayti Those who 

urge us to keep on growing wheat, and to enlarge the 

products of agriculture, by abstaining from manufactur- 

ing, have not attempted to show any market for it. The 

utmost of their effort is, to tell us what we know : that 

there has beena time, when the toil of labor was re- 


We are frequently admonished to forbear to legislate in 
any matter affecting the industry of the country. Let it 
alone, and it will take care of icself, is the doctrine. 
When, I ask, did we oecome so sagacious as to make this 
discovery ? Where is the proof that industry prospers 
most when neglected? What caused all branches of in- 
dustry to languish, and what most severely depressed 
the nation after the war of the Revolution? It was the 
want of power, under the Confederation, to legislate. The 


which favored the industry of our citizens. Benefits were 
granted to the fisheries, to navigation, to agriculture, and 
to manufactures ; and it is under this wise policy, that 
our country has prospered and advanced in strength and 
resources, ina mannerunexampled. Isthere any man bold 
enough to say, that these measures have not been highly 
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beneficial, or that the policy ought to be abandoned? No, | If it be not so, and the measures which he has recom. 
sir—no one who has considered the subject, will hazard | mended, and advocated with so much ingenuity, fur. 
the opinion that legislation on this subject is unnecessa- | nish the desired relief and produce any change, the very 
ry. There can be but one question, and that is, how far | moment his measures are carried, his whole basis is re. 
it is expedient. It may be pushed to an injurious extent; | moved from under him, and he and huis fabric fall to. 
but the abuse can never prove that the power, when ju- | gether. By the tenor of his argument he promises a mar. 
diciously exercised, will not be salutary. The history of | ket. Fer what ? Coarse wool. At what prices? Pre. 
the world is full of instruction on this point. Holland | sent prices. And if these are not retained, what becomes 
created herself. Almost without a country, she became | of his tabular statements? Should the price of native 
mistress of the ocean, and the banker of the world. La-} wool rise, or foreign cloths fall, what becomes of his 
bor, well-directed labor, did for her, what the treasures | tables ? Will he assume that a measure from which he 
of the East and the mines of South America, could not promises a market for our additional two millions of 
accomplish for Spain. England could not contend suc-| pounds of coarse native wool, will not enhance its price ’ 
cessfully with her potent neighbor, until she passed her | This principle contradicts all experience. Sir, it is against 
navigation acts, and adopted the same policy of protect- | all the laws of trade, and controverts all the rules of ex. 
ing her industry, and transacting herown business. From| change. Sir, what is the cause of tnese loud complaints 
this time, she accumulated wealth, strength, and resour-| from the north ? Extreme depression of price. It is be. 
ces, until she wrested from her rival the trident of the | cause the raw material cannot be jprodueed at present 
ocean, and has risen to a most commanding eminence | prices. The manufacturer cannot afford his cloth at 
among the nations of the earth. It is not surprising that | present prices, even at the present price of wool, The 
she has paupers and beggars ; but the wonder is, that she | farmer cannot afford his wool at present prices ; there. 
is able to sustain, on her limited territory, such a vast po. | fore he asks from you a market, which he knows you 
pulation by any means. Compare, then, nations who have | are able to provide for him—a market entirely at your 
built themselves up by encoureging their industry, with | disposal, and within your reach. His productions ex. 
Spain—degraded Spain—who has had the resources of | ceed demand. The productions of your farmers and 
the world at her command, but never had sufficient wis-| manufacturers, andthe productions of foreign skill and 
dom to develope them ;and who can hesitate to declare | capital, meet in your markets, and swell up an im. 
which system of policy is preferable? Sir, this bill has| measurable accumulation of supply above consumption, 
such objectionable provisions, that it ought to be amend- | the inevitable consequence of which is, that which has 
ed; and, although the amendment is not, in all respects, | actually occurred, a most ruinous depression of prices. 
what I could desire, yet as it seems to be, in some mea-| And shall we assume as the basis of our legislation, for 
sure, the concentrated views of the public, and to pro-| the cure of these evils, present prices ? No, sir, it will 


mise something useful to the suffering interests of the 
country, I shall give it my support. 

Mr. MARTINDALE begged leave to submit some re- 
marks in support of the conclusions and unanswerable 
argument of the hon. gentleman who had just taken 
his seat. 1 should (said Mr. M.} feel myself wholly inex- 


cusable should I neglect on this occasion, the sacred du- | 


ty imposed by the interests of my constituents, the vital 
interests of the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent, and which are identified with those of four. 
teen States of the Union, who are the growers and ma- 
nufacturers of wool. I cannot suppress my extreme anx- 
iety for the success of a measure which is calculated to 
relieve these interests from the embarrassments of a ruin- 
ous depression which all admit and feel. Complaints 
from all quarters come pouring down upon us with over- 
whelming power ; and I should hold it criminal to re- 
main silent, and neglect enforcing with what talent and in- 
formution I may possess, the claims of the farmer, to such 
relief as you can easily furnish him, by opening and 
securing him a market for the most ordinary fruits of his 
labor. 

Sir, does the bill as reported promise to furnish addi- 
tional protection to the northern farmers, the wool 
grower and manufacturer ? If so, it is important to en- 
quire on what basis do its provisions rest? Are they 
suited to the wants of the great interests in question, or 
to the necessities and circumstances of the farmer ? There 
is no use in making tabular statements, resting on as- 
sumed principles, and which have no relation to facts. 


The statements of my colleague, one of the majority of 


the committee, who reported this bill, may be mathema- 
tically true on the basis which he assumes, and yet, to 
all practical purposes, extremely deceptive and fallaci- 
ous. And what is that basis? Present prices. He as- 
sumes as the basis of his calculations, that point of ex- 
treme depression, frum which the whole country has 
petitioned to be relieved, and his whole argument in 
support ofa bill which he has reported professedly for 
their relief, in compliance with their prayers, fixes them 
at the point from which they beseech you to raise them. 


not do to say to the northern farmer, you must continue 
| to grow your wool at present prices ; and tothe northern 
| manufacturer, that he must continue to manufacture at 
| present losses. My colleague must not hope to satisly 
| the northern farmer or manufacturer with this scale of 
| protection. No, sir, my object is, and I avow it, and 
it should have been the object of the bill, to raise the 
price both of the wool and of the cloth. Could 1 raise 
the price of every pound of native wool to fifty cents, 
and the Merino or Saxon wool to seventy five or one 
hundred cents, I would do it. And if £ could raise the 
| prices of American cloths fifty per cent. I would do that 
| too, And would my colleague refuse his aid to sucha 
| measure ? Will he say to the northern farmer in his deep 
distress, while the voice of his petitions is still sounding 
in his ears, I had it in my power to furnish you a better 
market for your produce, higher prices for your wool 
|} and provisions, and T refused todo it? His argument 
gives this response to the many thousand petitioners from 
our own State—for, by this answer alone can he justi- 
fy the bill. Sir, 1 would gladly have promised much 
more than even the amendment, an advance of at least 
| fifty per cent. And will gentlemen say that such a mea- 
sure would be ruinous ? ruinous to whom ? 

Let me put a case tosouthern gentlemen, suited to 
their apprehension, and which they can feel. 

What would they think of the wisdom of a measure, 
which would double both the price ana quantity of cot- 
ton ? Would they not deem it beneficial? Why, 5! 
it would diffuse universal gladness and prosperity, where 
now complaints are loud, and despondency and gloom 
prevail. I will put another case. Suppose the price and 
quantity of wheat could be doubled, and you could 
raise the price of flour, from five to eight or ten dollars 
per barrel, and you should increase the quantity, 1!" the 
proportion to the increase of price, who would be heard 
to object, that the poor were oppressed, and cruelly 
taxed for the benefit of the wealthy farmer ? Sir, ! = 
not pursue this subject, asI might, by applying at 

principle to all the productions of soil and labour, but 
will suggest a maxim of universal truth and applicatio", 
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suited to all times and circumstances, that every mea- 
sure, which would ensure an increase both of price and 
quantity, is beneficial—will add to the wealth of the 
commanity—and swell its prosperity. None can be in- 
jured. It is only when high prices are occasioned by 
scarcity, that they produce distress. When prices are 


raised by distress, they occasion distress. When prices. 


are raised, because the thing cannot be had, then the 

suffer. Iavow as my object, to increase prices by 
increasing demand, and [I know that will not fail to in- 
crease the quantity. 

Sir, I think I may, with perfect truth, admit, that all 
which can be said for the bill, has been said. It has been 
sustained by all the argments of which the case is sus- 
ceptible. There has been no lack of ingenuity or re- 
search. It is not on account of any deficiency in the truth, 
or force of the argument, that I should attempt an ex- 
posure of its fallacy, on the principles assumed. If there 
be error, itlies in the premises they goupon. And 
here truly it abounds. 

Having shewn the fallacy and absurdity of assuming 
present prices asthe basis of a measure professedly de- 
signed to change those prices, and toraise them from 
their extensive depression, I will now proceed to show 
that even this has been erroneously stated. The entire 
fabric of my colleague’s argument was built upon a fact 
assumed to be proved, that the price of the raw-material 
being the same here, as in England, it could be manu- 
factured as cheaply here, as it could be there. The ma- 
mufacturer needed no more protection, than what would 
be equivalent to the difference in the price of wool. To 
show this basis false, I need only refer tothe testimony 
itself. Some of the witnesses, it is true, have stated what 
my colleague has assumed. But it was opinion only, 
which all the facts stated, as well as the testimony of 
other witnesses, contradicted. So that, what the testi- 
mony proves true, and my colleague has assumed to be 
true, the testimony alike proves false, and I will now 
show how justly I may assume it to be false. Some of 
the witnesses, I know, place the raw material in this 
country, only from 60 to 65 per cent. higher than in Eng- 
land ; others say, from 80 to 100; and all the facts 
stated show the latter difference to be nearer the truth. 
To illustrate this point, I will advert to cottons. I as- 
sume as @ maxim what cannot be controverted, that in 
proportion to the value of the fabric, less labor is re- 
quired for cottons than woollens. Less manual labor is 
required in the former than the latter ; more is performed 
by machinery, and the difference is as two to five, at 
least ; for while the manufacturer only doubles the value 
ofthe wool in the manufacture, the cotton fabric on an 
average is five times the value of the cotton, and yet with 
less manual labor. This will not be controverted. I as- 
sume it, then, as a maxim, that, ifthe manufacturer can 
take ]wool at the same price asin England, and enter in- 
to a successful competition in the manufacture, more 
surely he can do it in cotton. Where would be the ne- 
cessity of protecting the manufacture of cotton ? There 
could be none, for here you have the example before 
you. The principle which my colleague and some of the 
Witnesses have assumed, is illustrated by undeniable faot. 
Cotton is cheaper here than in England, and yet the 
American manufacturer needs protection. He actually 
enjoys a present’protection of from 25 to 100 per cent. 
and yet the committee themselves propose by their bill 
to give still greater protection. What becomes of the 
basis of my colleague’s tables ? Sir, the American ma- 
nufacturer of cotton cannot dispense with this protection, 
although he has obtained the possession of the market 
In some important fabrics. The moment competition 
should be admitted, by arepeal of the duties, England 
would glut the market, prices would decline, till the su- 
perior power of England would conquer the lesser power 
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here, would monopolize the market, demolish our fac- 
tories, and then prices would rise. 

All this goes to prove, that prices are not a standard to 
measure protection by. Neither equality of price of raw 
material, nor cost of labor, can furnish that standard. To 
put the manufacturer of wool upon an equality with that 
of cotton, to the duty which would be an equivalent for 
the differenee in the price of wool, should be added the 
duty, which the cotton man enjoys, and which you pro- 
pose to give it. 

In confirmation of what I have stated, let us look into 
the testimony. Joseph Marshall, who has been engaged 
during thirty years in the cotton manufacture in Manches- 
ter, England, and is now engaged in the same business in 
Hudson, New York, and has therefore a great stock of 
practical knowledge in both countries, has testified that 
‘* machinery, taken altogether, will cost nearly double in 
this country what it willin England, independently of the 
propelling power. There they work by steam ; in this 
country we work by water ; the first cost of which, with 
water privilege, &c. is about the same.” ‘*The expense 
of printing is one third higher here than in England, This 
arises from the difference in the expense of fuel, drugs, 
and wages. The fuel which cost $27 in Manchester, will 
in Hudson cost $120, to do the same business.’”’ ‘* The 
English manufacturer can afford fine printed or other 
cottons for the American market, for one third less than 
the American manufacturer. It costs the English manu- 
facturer fifty per cent. on the piece in the English mar- 
ket to get printed cottons into the American market.”— 
And he further says: ‘* that labor generally in the manufac- 
tories in England is lower than it is in the United States.”” 
And he recommends an additional duty of 10 per cent. to 
the present rate of duty on cotton. This is quite enough 
to show the difference in the price of labor and the cost 
of manufacturing in the two countries. 

And now what is the testimony as to the price of wool. 
Mr. Tuffts states wool from 60 to 70 per cent. higher here 
than in England now. Mr. Shepherd states that the price 
of wool fere has depreciated since 1825 from 75 to 55 
cents. Mr. Clapp says that common wool, in the last three 
years, has fallen 334 per cent. And in this all the witness- 
es concur. 

Now, add this depreciation, which is fifty per cent. on 
present cost, and which a brisk market would restore, to 
the present difference of 65 per cent. which my colleague 
has assumed, and you have at once a difference ef one 
hundred and fifteen per cent. in the cost of the material, in 
favor of the English manufacturer. And now, sir, what is 
the present protection enjoyed by the manufacturer of 
coarse negro clotiis? Thirty six per cent. and two thirds. 
Butit should be recollected that this is on one half the cost; 
for here the principle of my colleague is exemplified.— 
The raw material does come to the American manufactur- 
er as cheap as to the English. ‘The duty of 15 per cent. 
on its cost is merely nominal. And what have you done 
for him ? You have heretofore given him a protection of 
36 2-3 per cent. on the cost of the fabric, equal to 734 
per cent. on the cost of the material, labor being equal ; 
or to the same amounton the labor, the material being 
equal. But the material is equal ; the protection is there- 
fore so much for the labor. This protection, truly, and 
more, you now propose to take away, by a protecting du- 
ty of 200 per cent. on the raw material, notwithstanding 
England, even now, in part, supplies our market. This 
additional protection if secured, will no doubt give her the 
monopoly of the whole. Now, this cannot be, is not, the 
difference in the cost of labor between England and this 
country ; and yet all this protection is necessary to the 
labor of the country in the two most conspicuous instan- 
ces, where the price of the raw material is equal. That 
this is so, is most evident from the consideration that, 
notwithstanding this high protection, the price of negro 











cloths has actually declined in this country, within the 
three last years, from 40 to 45 per cent.; proving be- 
yond controversy the truth of my doctrine, that the com- 
parative price, either of material or labor, has nothing to 
co with the necessary rate of protection, and that rate of 
protection has nothing to do with the market price of the 
fabric. Now, sir, for the purpose of measuring out to the 
manufacturer of wool the same rate of protection which 
my colleague seems willing to vouchsafe to the more fa- 
vored manufacturer of cotton, let us see to what it would 
amount. I will lay aside the probable increase in the 
price of wool here, by the operation of an increased de- 
mand, and suppose it fixed at the point assumed by my 
colleague, 65 per cent. higher here than in England.— 
If half the cost of the fabric is the cost of the wool, then 
65 per cent. on the wool is $24 on the fabric, ‘This pro- 
tection on the fabric only renders the material, in both 
countries, equal. ‘To extend, therefore, the same protec- 
tion to the woollen manufactures of this country, formed 
of the wool of this country, as you have already extend. 
ed to the manufactures of cotton and imported coarse 
wool, you must add to the 324 per cent., the equivalent 
for the difference in the wool, the 33 1-3 per cent. now 
enjoyed by the cotton manufacturer, making the whole 
€6 percent. nearly. That this degree of protection is 
necessary for the woollen manufactures of the country, 
isas much proved by the testimony as the basis which 
my colleague hastaken. Thus, when we refer to the 
provisions of the bill, and consider them in relation to the 
prices of the raw material, and the probable influence on 
those prices, how fallacious are the calculations of my 
colleague ! The operation of the bill, if it be good for 
any thing, and justify the argument of my colleague, will 
be to enhance prices. They have fallen from 75 to 55 
cents on the finer grades of wool in three years. Why ? 
From the increase of quantity? No. Witnesses say that 
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be correct. for the purposes of my argument, I have a 
right to assume it. He has stated the number of sheep 
at 23 millions, and their annual produce 58 millions of 
pounds of wool ; 60 millions probably would be nearer 
the truth. I will assume that quantity. Now, what is 
the amount of imported wool. Not more than two mil. 
lions of pounds, and that is so filthy as to lose one half, at 
| least, in the cleansing. ‘Then but one million of pounds of 
cleansed wool is annually imported. The proportion of 
raw wool imported, in comparison with the amount of 
home production, is no more than 1 to 60. If this esti. 
mate be incorrect, and you suppose two millions import. 
ed, it will not alter the argument. The whole is a mere 
drop in the bucket, ‘‘a dew drop to the ocean,” in com. 
parison with the home production. Should you exclude 
the whole, and goto the pointof absolute prohibition, 
you would give only the additional market for 2 millions, 
or {4 millions of pounds of wool. The farmer would not 
feelit. It would du nothing towards relieving him from 
his present distress, and would only add one-sixtieth to 
the extent of market which he now enjoys. 

Suppose that instead of enlarging the market one-six- 
tieth, vou should add one-sixtieth to present prices. This 
would be the utmost value of the protection promised 
by the bill, even should it amouut to absolute prohibition, 
On wool of the price of thirty cents the pound, the ad- 
vance would be one half of a cent. How inefficient is 
this bill for the protection of wool? But this is not all. 
Have the committee governed themselves by the testimo- 
ny ? Do they expect to protect the farmer by 50 percent. 
when the difference in price between the domestic and 
foreign wool is 100 or 80 or 65 per cent.’ There still 
remains a strong inducement with the foreigner to import 
foreign wool, if he can obtain 15 per cent. above the duty 

| on the cost in England. 

Now, sit, let us look at the manufactures of the coun- 





the flocks of the country are diminishing. What, then, | try, and test the basis assumed by my colleague. If he be 
is the cause? Foreign competition has destroyed the | sincere in his professions of solicitude for the farmer, his 
domestic demand. If the bill restore the market, it will | great anxiety should be how he could protect the manu 
raise prices to what they were three years ago. The/|facturer. We have already seen that you can give the 
price of the common wool has diminished, in the same | farmer nothing but through the manufacturer. Should 
period, one-third. You must add 50 per cent. on present | the largest calculations of my colleague be realized, and 
prices to bring them back. If the same relation of pro- | the one million pounds native wool be substituted for the 
duction to demand shall subsist as in 1824, the same pri- | same quantity of coarse now imported—even this cannot 
ces will be restored. be done but through the manufacturer. You must enable 

But there are still other causes of uncertainty in the | him to manufacture it, to enable him to purchase it ; and 
calculations of my colleague. In proportion as you sup- | yet you have done nothing for the farmer. You must, af- 
ply the home market with the home production, the for- | ter all, look to the other branch of this subject, to ascer- 
eign supply must be diminished. What will be the con- | tain what extent of market you can provide for him, and 
sequence? A fall of prices abroad will succeed a rise | for this purpose it becomes important to inquire what is 
of prices here. What again becomes of the tabular state- | the amount of manufactured wool imported into this coun 
ments ? |try annually. The treasury report gives nine and a 

England has her policy as well as power. They will | half millions of dollars worth of woollen goods imported 
meet and be combined in increased exertions, and acon- | during the last fiscal year. But at what price is this amount 
centration of her power will be brought to bear on your | made up? At the custom-house measure, fixed by the 


manufactures kere. It is impossible to assume any basis 
for your calculations, and say it shall stand. You cannot 
fix prices by your statute. The force and power of com- 
merce and exchange is beyond your control. But, sir, 
there is, after all, one principle upon which you may cal- 


culate—one basis on which you may rest with safety— | 


one standard by which you can measure, if not regulate, 
the prices of the country ; and thisis the price of labor. 


| foreign manufacturer, to evade to the utmost the imposi- 
' tion of our duties. ‘The standard of valuation is the in- 
| voice of the foreigner, whose interest it is to depress to 

the lowest point possible the amount of that invoice. Every 
| motive of interest-every inducement to fraud and perjury, 
i and every facility for practising both, with perfect impuni- 
| ty, are held out to the importer to put his invoice as much 
| below cost as practicable. This invoice may be made up 


All you need to be solicitous to enquire into is, what can | of the cost of the material and labor there—the actual 
your lapor effect, and what the means of the country to | cost to the manufacturer. And what is the cost of labor 
supply that labor with business? If you would take ajthere? The same as here? No. Is it the cost of labor 
statesman-like view of the subject, you will adapt your | there! No, it is what the laborer can obtain, under ‘Ge 
legislation to the power and condition of this country, and | extreme pressure of the circumstances of that county. 
not permit your domestic policy to be controlled by the | Under the provisions of their poor laws, by whic, Finn 
necessities or interests of foreign nations. | an average, one half of the true value of the labor of t : 
And now, sir, what is that power in relation to wool-| poor operative of the country is charged upon the — 
lens? Here I will adopt the basis of my colleague. His| The depressed and dependent mechanic is obliged weer 
statistics as to the number of sheep in the country, may | on a compromise between the overseers of the poor 4° 
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the master manufacturers, for a stinted and meagre sub- ing in all eighty-eight millions pounds wool annually 
sistence, for the cost of which each should pay one half. | consumed in the country. Present deficiency then is 
And this, I am credibly informed, is the rate of cost on | twenty-eight millions, and the power of increasing in 
which the invoice is made up. This involves no violation | two years is thirty millions and more, giving you a 
of the oath of the importing manufacturer, whose con- supply of ninety millions, when but eighty-eight are re- 
science, too, in relation to a custom house oath, is prover- | quired. " 

bially elastic. Under all these circumstances, it is fair to And shall we hesitate to avail ourselves of this immense 
calculate, and not unreasonable to believe, that the in-} power of production; this inexhaustible mine of wealth 
voice of imported goods is depressed, upon an average, | —ever renewing and enlarging itself? If you propose to 
one-third below the actual cost in England. ‘To bring do any thing for the wool grower, and would protect him, 
them back you mustadd fifty per cent to the standard of | you must measure that protection by the power of the 
the custom house valuation here. To this add the thirty country ; and to do that, you must adopt the standard of 
six per cent. duty, and fourteen per cent. for profits and | value here, and not elsewhere. According to that stand- 
charges—(a per centage I believe quite low enough)— ard of value, wool cannot be grown as cheaply here as in 
and you have one hundred per cent. to add to the custom | England; but that furnishes no reason why we should not 
house amount of the value of imposts of woollen goods | grow wool here, where wool is as cheap as any thing else 
into the country. Add to the nine millions imported nine | —as cheap as labor. 

millions more, for fraud and evasion, duties, and profits, | Sir, the causes of the difference in the standard of va- 
and you will come much nearer to the amount of cost to | lue,asapplied to the two countries, are various and perma- 
the consumer. At the current retail prices of the country | nent,and must be attended to. There is no similarity of the 
there, which is the standard of value here, at the price at | circumstances in which the labor of the two countries is 
which these goods are exchanged for the labor of the | placed. Here equality in fact prevails. The civil and po- 
country, and worn out by the laborer, we actually import | litical privileges of the laborer are equal to those of his 
of foreign woollens annually to the enormous amount of | employer. His comfort and personal enjoyments must 
eighteen millions of dollars. Instead of nine millions and | be attended to. Our laborer, sir, is more efficient ; he has 
a half remitted to England in payment for these woollens, | more strength, and requires more to sustain him; he 
the actual amount is near fifteen millions. This, sir, isnot | Tequires more of every thing which constitutes the 


my individual opinion alone; [ am sustained in my estimate | 
by the cool judgment of practical men acquainted with the | 
subject. 
If this be true, what is the quantity of raw wool in Ibs. | 
imported annually into the country, in the shape of! 
manufactures, in the form of cloth? One-half of the va- 
lue of the cloth is wool. Nine millions worth of wool 
then is the value of wool imported in cloth. The quan- 
lity,at a moderate estimate, may be stated at three pounds | 
to the dollar. Averaging all descriptions of imported 
woollens, and compounding the coarse and fine, I do not 
think the estimate too high. You have then twenty-seven 
millions of pounds of wool annually imported in woollen | 
cloth. The amount of raw wool then imported is to the im- | 
ported manufactured wool as one to twenty-seven. Twen- | 
ty-seven times the value of the market,which my colleague | 
has promised and labored to secure, is at the disposal | 
of this Government, which you have it in your power to | 
provide for the farmers of the country, instead of the piti- | 
ful point of one million of pounds, to which all his argu- | 
ments have been directed. \ 
And now, sir, what is the power of the country to sup- | 
ply this valuable material? Twenty-three millions of | 
sheep, and sixty millions of product, is the present pow- | 
er. What is the power of increase? Practical farmers | 
have established a rate of increase, derived from long ex- | 
perience, which may be assumed as a safe basis of calcu- | 
lation. Flocks of sheep, upon an average, may be dou- 
bled in three years, and will be, if the policy of the gov- 
ernment hold out the inducement to put the power of the 
country up to its highest point of production. But to | 
adopt a more moderate and a perfectly safe ratio of in- | 


crease, take four years as the period, one-fourth is added | insist upon this maxim. 


man; and to put him up to the highest point of ex- 
ertion, he is laboring for himself. Sir, the standard 


| of manhood is higher in our country than any where else, 


and the standard of-labor is, and ever will be higher. 

In Europe, sir, the whole structure of society is different 
from ours. ‘Their division of ranks into royalty, priest- 
hood, nobility, and paupers, and a corresponding division 
of rights and privileges, subject the mass, the thousand, 
to the necessity of laboring, not for themselves, but for 
one. Thus the labor of a hundred is condensed, and may 
be considered as the productive power of one, and is 
brought into market by him, to be set off against the labor 
of one here. And this, sir, is the reason why you cannot 
compete with England in your own market; and this rea- 
son will be as permanent as the difference in the constitu- 
tion of our respective communities. 

It isa great blunder to attempt to regulate prices here by 
prices in England, and this consideration points to the on- 
ly remedy of the evils under which we labor, and admon- 
ishes us to look not to the cheapness of purchase, but to 
the amount and power of production in this country.— 
That measure is wise, which will increase it. No matter 
at what prices their necessities may reduce the foreigner 
to sell, the lower the more wretchedness will the purchase 
impose upon us ; it furnishes no standard for this coun- 
try. You must regulate prices here by the cost of pro- 
duction here, the only standard of value here. 

But,to accomplish this, it is not necessary to regulate the 
business of this country by your statute. I would not vio- 
late the sound maxim of “ letting all alone,” of permitting 
every thing to regulate itself ; that is, to be regulated by 
labor. This is the very thing for which we contend. We 
But by what standard? By the 


in one year, You mav then increase the quantity of your standard of value here. How is it now ? By the standard of 
product by fifteen millions of pounds of wool annually; in | value ina foreign country. The tyranny and vices of the gov- 
two years thirty millions, added to the present amount | ernments of foreign countries regulate prices here, through 


of production, viz : 


sixty millions, and you have at the 
end of two years, ninety millions of pounds ot wool as the | 


the medium of commerce, and are brought to operate 
most imperiously upon the labor of this country. We ask 


safe measure of the power of the country in the pro-| you, not to regulate every thing here, but to defend us 
° ' 


duction of that article. 
Now what is the consumption of the country ? 


sumed as covering the whole consumption. The wool 
composing this amount, consists of sixty millions pounds 
present home product, and the deficiency imported, 
which I have estimated at twenty-eight millions, mak- 


Vor. 1V.—120 


Seven- | to regulate every thing for us. 
ty two millions of dollars worth of woollens has been as- | from our enemies. 


' 


trom our enemies, who do regulate, and would continue 
We ask to be defended 
We demand to be ‘‘let alone” by 


| England, and to compel England to “let us alone.” We 


do not ask you to let us alone; we insist that you shall 
let us alone—and we protest, ulso, against any interfer. 
ence bya foreign power. 
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on the manufacture. But, when I see gentlemen ex. 
pend their whole strength in defence of this section of 
the bill, to the neglect of what is thirty fold more im. 
portant, I cannot suppress my astonishment at what js 
so palpable. I am willing to pass the bill, in relation 
to wool as itis. Indeed, [am sorry the amendment did 
not permit that portion of the bill to remain as reported 
It is of some importance to keep out this one million of 
pounds of coarse wool, and wise to compel our manu- 
facturers to supply their factories with native wool. Bu 
I would not destroy a factory worth half a million, un. 
der pretence of finding a market for seventy-two thou. 
sand dollars worth of coarse wool. But I would employ 
it on something better. 1 would enable it to make more 
valuable cloth. I would protect and defend it, and not 
abandon it. 

1 did hold it absurd to import dirt and filth, and dog’s 
hair or cow’s hair, to supplant the native wool of the 
country. But, would I consume the fabric manufactur. 
ed of the same material in a foreign factory, when | 
would not permit it to be manufactured here ? No. That 
is the very object our enemy is most desirous to accom. 
plish. And this he will assuredly accomplish if this bill 
shall become a law. Had my colleague been employed 
as an advocate, and actually been fee’d by British gold, 
he could not have done more for their interests. | make 
no imputations, sir, I only speak of the necessary and 
fatal operation of the bill. Bat I must be allowed to 
say, what I conscientiously believe, that had a million of 
British gold been expended in this House, it could not 
have produced a more powerful effort than has actually 
been made here, to procure the adoption of a measure, 
the {direct and obvious tendency of which is to pro- 
mote their interests. Sir, the British would not hesitate 
to give a million of gold to destroy the Canton factory 
They would gladly induce you to shut out the raw ima- 
terial, if you will permit them to introduce it manufac- 
tured. This bill authorizes them to do it. They supply 
in part your market now—and yet you raise the duty 
209 per cent. on the raw material, and at the same time 
diminish it on the cloth. The monopoly of the market 
by the English manufacturer must be the inevitable cou- 
sequence. ‘To try the policy of this measure still far- 
ther, let us examine the nature of this trade in coarse 
wool, and see what we are to gain by importing the cloth 
instead of the wool. é 

Are we required to purchase this wool with money, as 
we must the cloth ? No; it is purchased in exchange 
for the agricultural produce of the country, wrought into 
manufactures. There is no balance of trade against you 
at Smyrna ; no premium on bills of exchange ; no excess 
or accumulation of capital there ; and no factories against 
whose Wealth and power you have to contend. They 
receive your cotton manufactures and other productions 
If this trade ust be stopped, why let it go ; but not oy 
throwing the business into the hands of foreigners and 
our enemies. If you wish to enlarge your market for 
coarse wool, I would shut out this. It might be some- 
what more beneficial to the farmer of this country, but 
not much more so. The manufacturer might, no doubt, 
be supplied with the material necessary to keep his works 
in operation, if you will give him the benefit of our own 
market. If there is not wool enough, there is cotton 
enough. Let the deficiency be made up in the coarse 
and inferior cottons of the Sonth. The mixed fabric, | 
am assured, is more durable, the price will not be 
hanced, and you wil! have a better species of goods, ¢0 
tirely from your own material. 

Sir, feeling anxious that the question should be taken 
on the amendment, I will not further trespass on the 
patience of the committee. I had proposed to give ny 
views on the general policy of the bill ; but this may 
more appropriate after all the amendments have been 





It has been shown most conclusively by the convincing 
and unanswerable argument of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Davis] that the bill does not furnish any 
additional market for coarse wool, but that it will inevita- 
bly destroy the manufacture here, and transfer it back to 
England. Its promises to the Northern farmer and wool 
grower are altogether fallacious, and will never be re- 
alized. Why?’ You propose to add 150 per cent. 
to the cost of the material of which are composed the ve- 
ry cloths which the Canton factory produces, and which 
purchased the 1,200,000 pounds of this cosrse wool, as 
stated by the honorable gentleman. This will, no doubt, 
stop the importation of that wool. But will it stop the 
importation of the cloths composed of it? No, sir. For 
while you raise the duty thus extravagantly on the im- 
ported coarse wool, you diminish it on the cloth. The 
English import some of that cloth now. Add 100 per 
cent. to the cost of the article here, will not the foreigner 
get back the market, and monopolize it, instead of com- 
peting with us in it? The whole factory is inevitably 
destroyed by the bill, and no additional market is furnish- 
ed to the woo! growers. 

To show the amount and importance of this interest, 
compare the capital invested here with the same amount 
in the tonnage and navigation of the country. The capi- 
tal invested in the Canton factory is 500,000 dollars. This 
is the factory which purchased the 1,200,000 Ibs. of coarse 
wool the last year. You propose to destroy it, absolute- 
ly to annihilate it. Your object is avowed; and if it were 
concealed, you could not deceive. ‘Ihis is less than half 
the amount of capital invested in this kind of business in 
Massachusetts. Now, compare it with the navigation of 
the country. The average cost of the Liverpool packets, 
the most costly, highly finished, and perfect structures of 
the kind in the world, of this or any other age, is $80 per 
ton. I have this on good authority which will not be con- 
troverted. This half million would build 6250 tons of 
this shipping, which, at the rate of 500 tons to the ship, 
the largest size built, is equal to thirteen Liverpool pack- 
ets. Compare it with the West India tonnage, costing, 
upon an average, 40 dollars per ton. It would build 
twelve thousand five hundred tons, and equal to sixty 
West India vessels of the ordinary size. Now let me put 
the case home to commercial men: what would be the con- 
sequence to this House and the Government, if the ex- 
citement produced in that class by the recommendation 
of a measure, the direct object of which was avowed to 
be to destroy thirteen Liverpool packets? From the 
experience we have already had of the powerful opera- 
tion of the commercial interest upon the Government, we 
have reason to apprehend that the effect would be to 
bring down upon us the whole mass of this mighty pow 
er, by the open avowal of the design to destroy sixty 
West India vessels. itis of some importance to make 
these comparisons, and to exhibit in ships the value of 
one factory. These comparisons enable us to see and 
feel, as well as tu reason. Suppose these ships exposed 
to the depredations of a foreign power—what would you 
do? You would demand redress, and if that were refus- 
ed, you would go to war, and expend millions in their 
defence. And this would be wise. But, when the 
whole physical or mechanic power of a foreign nation 
is brought to operate, with full force, upon one poor 
factery, you permit the work of ruin to go on, and 
seem to rejoice and triumph at its successful accom- 
plishment ; and, lest the operation should not be suf- 
ficiently speedy and effectual, you determine to further 
it, and, by your leg‘slation, to aid the foreign pow- 
er to demolish a factory worth what you would expend 
millions to defend. 

Sir, I am not very solicitous about this amendment 
as itrespects wool. It is of comparatively little impor- 
tance, provided you will meet it with an equivalent duty | 
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adopted and adjusted ; and a powerful persevering strug- 
gle of those who always have ever contended against all 
protection, must be met by a corresponding struggle of 
those who advocate it. 

The committee then rose. 





Farmar, Marca 14, 1828. 


The following resolution, moved by Mr. WICKLIFFE, 
vesterday, and laid on the table, was read : 
~ « Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to this House a list of the persons 
appointed to examine the respective Land ffices, for 
the years 1825, ’6, and ’7; and the amount of com- 
pensation, including expenses, &c. which have been al- 
lowed to each ; and the number of offices examined by 
each person in the respective years.” 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, moved to amend the same by 
inserting, before ‘*1825,” the years “1821, 2, 3, and 
1824.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE wished to hear some reasons for 
this addition. Did the gentleman wish to go back to the 
commencement of the present system of visitation? He 
thought it strange that no resclution for inquiry, and no 
callon the departments could be introduced into the 
Jiouse, but gentlemen must have it extended back to the 
commencement of the Government. What he wished 
was such information as should put him in a situation to 
vote understandingly upon a bill which was shorily to be 
brought before the House, for destroying the present sys- 
tem of visiting and inspecting the Land Offices. For this 
end, he saw no need of carrying back the inquiry to 1821. 

Mr. WOODS said, he might very possibly agree with 
the gentleman from Kentucky in his views of the bill he 
had referred to ; and because he felt friendly to an abo. 
ition of the present system, he wanted to have a state- 
ment of the expense which attended it in the years 1821, 
2, and ’3, because the expense was greatest in those 
years. He believed the expense had always been great- 
er than the benefit obtained by it. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, in reply, that the difficulties 
in the land system of the United States had commenced 
about the year 1821, owing to the loose manner in which 
its details had been attended tv. The expense was, at 
that time, very great, but in the vears 1824, ’5, and ’6, 
the system had been reduced, and gradually restricted. 
It was the expenses of those years which would enable the 
House to decide whether thy present system should, or 
should not, continue. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, said, that if that was all thatthe 
gentleman wished, a single year would answer the pur- 
pose, as well as three years. But there was no need of 
blinking the matter—the design was sufficiently appa- 
rent. The gentleman carries back the inquiry precisely 
to the commencement of the present administration ; but 
the amendment of his colleague seeks to extend it to 
three years of another administration ; and what objec- 
tion could there be to giving it that range? Was the 
gentleman afraid of having too much information? 1, 
said Mr. V. am also against the system. It commenced 
at the period of a peculiar pressure in the Western coun- 
try, when it was thought needful that the Land Offices 
should be examined, not by persons taken from the vici- 
nity, but by agents—seat for the express purpose, from 
a distance. 1 do not believe it has been attended with 
any good effect, and that the former practice afforded 
sufficient security. I have no doubt, there are persons in 
the neighborhoo | of the Land Offices very competent to 
examine them, and entirely worthy of confidence. I 
shall, therefore, be in favor of the bill, when it comes up, 
which proposes to restore the old system, but, in the 
Meanwhile, | think it is fair to examine into the expenses 
under another administration, as well as the present. 
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Mr. WICKLIFFE said, since the gentleman from Ohio 
had put the question on a political footing, to obviate all 
difficulty, he would modify his resolution so as to include 
the year 1826 only. 

Mr. VANCE then suggested to his colleague the pro- 
priety of so modifying his amendment as to extend the 
inquiry from 1821 to 1826. 

Mr. WOODS replied that, though there may have 
been more necessity for the system of visitation in 1821 
and ’2 than at present, it did not therefore follow, that 
the expense attending it must have been greater in the 
same proportion, or greater of all, than they were now. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he had just been informed by 
a friend, (Mr. Sawrer] that part of the information 
sought by the amendment, was already before the House, 
and a document had just been put into his hand, which 
exhibited the report of the Secretary of War on this very 
subject, up to the year 1822. 

Mr. WOODS now modified his amendinent so as to 
include the years 1823, ’4, ’5, and ’6, in which form it 
was adopted without a count. . 

Mr. VINTON then moved further tu amend the reso- 
lution, by adding to it the following words : 

** And, also, that he inform this House what benefits 
result from such examinations of the land offices.” 

Which was agreed to. 

The question was then put to agree to the resolu- 
tion as amended, and passed in the affirmative. 

The said resolution, as amended, is as follows : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to report to this House a list of the persons ap- 
pointed to examine the respective land offices, for the 
years 1823, 1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827, the amount of 
compensation, including expenses, &c. which have been 
allowed to each ; and the number of offices examined 
by each person in the respective years ; and, also, that 
he inform this Honse what benefits result from such ex- 
aminations of the land offices. 


CASE OF RICHARD W. MEADE. 


The SPEAKER new proclaimed the orders of the 
day, which was the consideration of private bills, and 
the bill for the relief of Richard W. Meade remaining 
as the unfinished business from Saturday last, the House, 
on motion of Mr. EVERETT, went into Committee of 
the Whole on that bill. 

Mr. DRAYTON said, that so long a time bad elapsed 
since the subject now before us was first under conside- 
ration that it was probable but an imperfect recollection of 
the full and lucid statement which was made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Everett] remained up- 
on the minds of the committee. I will, therefore, [said 
Mr. D.] very briefly present to its members a general 
view of the case of the individual, in whose favor this 
bill has been reported. 

Mr. Richard W. Meade, an American citizen, whilst re- 
siding in Spain, under coniracts with her officers, and tor 
damages which he sustained, in consequence of having 
been illegally and tyrannically imprisoned by one of her 
tribunals, had large pecuniary demands upon the Spanish 
Government. These demands existed before the signa- 
ture of the treaty between the United States and Spain, 
commonly called the Florida treaty, but, although Spain 
acknowledged them before the date of the treaty, she did 
not formally adjust and liquidate them, until subsequently 
to that period. By this treaty, our Government released 
Spain from all liability, on account of Mr. Meade’s and 
a number of other claims of American citizens upon 
her, undertaking itself to satisfy them. For that purpose 
five millions of dollars were appropriated, and a Board of 
three commisioners was appointed, to sit at Washington, 
which, within three years from its first meeting, was to 
examine into and decide upon the amount and validity of 
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the claims within the Florida treaty, and to receive “all 
suitable authentic testimony concerning them,”the Span- 
ish Government binding itself to furnish ‘all such docu- 
ments and elucidations as might be in her possession, | 
for the adjustment of the said claims.” Mr. Meade sub- 
mitted his claim to the commissioners, and conceiving | 
himself entitled to the entire payment of what was due to 
him, and not merely to a rateable portion of the five mil- 
lions appropriated for the satisfaction of all the claimants 
under the Treaty, he did, accordingly, contend, that pay- 
ment in full ought to be awarded to him, and. also, that the 
adjustment and liquidation of his claim, which had been 
granted tohim by Spain, should be received as authentic 
evidence of its validity and amount. From the commis- 
sioners not concurring with Mr. Meade in his opinion of 
his right under the treaty, and from his efforts to induce 
them to review theirjudgment, much time was consumed. 
Mr. Meade, nevertheless, in April, 1823, about fourteen 
months preceding the expiration of the commission, ap- 
plied to the commissioners to obtain from Spain the do- 
cuments and voughers in her possession, necessary to es- 
tablish his case, he having been compelled to deliver 
them tothe Spanish authorities, when his claim was under 
adjustment before them. These documents were "equir- 


ner prescribed by the 11th article ofthe ‘Treaty ; but, from 
the Revolutionary struggle in which that nation was en- 
gaged, when the demand was made upon her, they were 
not furnished before the final adjournment of the com- 
missioners, who, on the 19th May, 1824, rejected Mr. 


Meade’s claim, on the ground * that the evidence pro- | 


duced was not sufficient to establish the same,” although 


they admitted its validity, As the claim of Mr. Meade | 


was provided for in the treaty ; as no exertions, either by 
himself, or by his Government, could obtain the evidence 
necessary to establish it; upon every principle of com- 
mon justice, Mr. Meade ought now to be placed in a si- 
tuation, in which he may enjoy the benefit of the stipula- 
tion in a treaty which Spain had bound herself to the 
United States to perform. The bill upon the table affords 
us relief beyond this extent. Should it be passed, if Mr. 
Meade be unable, by such testimony as would have sa- 
tisfied the commissioners, to satisfy the Attorney Gene- 
ral and Auditors, its provisions will be useless to him, 
and he must, inevitably, suffer the loss of the whole 
amount of his large demands. With these observations, 
and a few remarks upon some ot the documents illustra- 
tive of Mr. Meade’s case, [should have concluded my ar- 
gument, had it not been for the objections which have 
been raised by the gentlemen from Tennessee, and from 
Virginia, [Messrs. PoLk and Barsour. } 

The gentleman from Tennessee asked, upon what 
grounds are the United States liable to Mr. Meade ? They 


| 
ed from Spain, through our Secretary of State, in the man- | dollars, may be pressed upon the United States. De- 
j 
| 
| 


| upon Spain for renumeration. Suppose that Spain had 


arbitrarily imprisoned Mr. Meade during the whole time 
that the commissioners were in session, by which he 
would have been prevented from prosecuting his claim ; 


could there be a doubt entertained, that Congress would 


permit him to prove it, after the adjournment of the 
Board ? Is there any difference in principle, and in re. 
sult, so far as an inability to establish his claim extends, 
between the imprisonment of Mr. Meade’s person, by 
Spain, and her detention of his documents, without 
which his claim could not be substantiated ? If relief 
would have been afforded in the one case, ought it not 
to be afforded in the other ’? Had it been necessary to 


| recur to the archives of Spain for evidence in every 


claim betore the commissioners, and had Spain, in viola. 
tion of her stipulations, forbid to furnish it, unquestiona. 
bly, Congress would not, for that cause, have excluded 
all the claimants from the benefits of the treaty, and thus 
defeated the very objects for which the treaty was enter. 
ed into. ‘Fhe same principle of justice, with the same 
force, applies to a single case, where an individual, from 
the same cause, has sustained the same injury. 

The gentleman from Tennessee has told us, that, if 
this bill shoukl pass, demands, to nearly forty millions of 


mands to that amount were brought before the commis. 
sioners, and, as I am informed, and I have taken great 
pains to procure accurate information, no case now ex. 
ists analogous to that of Mr. Meade. I will bring before 
the committee some of the prominent circumstances 
which distinguish it from all others. Mr. Meade, having 
a prospect of securing the payment of his debt before 
the signature of the treaty, bya grant of lands in Flori- 
| da, abandoned it, because he woukl not embarrass our 
Government in its negotiations with Spain, as appears 
by his correspondence with Mr. Adams. _ In the prosecu- 
ition of his demands upon Spain, he was compelled to 
surrender te her officers all his documents and vouchers, 
from the want of which he could not prove his case be- 
fore the commissioners. His claim is, in every respect, 
embraced by the conditions of the Sth reuunciation in 
the 9th article of the treaty, According to the testimony 
of several Deputies to the Spanish Cortez, the treaty 
was ratified by Spain, upon the understanding that Mr 
Meade’s claim would be fully provided for in it, and, but 
for this understanding, the Cortez would not have con- 
sented to annul the grants in Florida, tothe Duke of 
Alagon and Count Punon Kostro, (comprehending one- 
third of that territory,) which were valid under the trea- 
ty as originally executed at Washington. ft is belicve 
that, in all these important particulars, Mr. Meade’s claim 
is distinguishable from, and stands upon higher grounds, 
than any one inexistence. The gentleman from Virgi- 


have done, he said, all that they were bound to do. If) nia did say, that the grants to the Duke of Alagon and 


Spain has failed to execute her engagement, she, and not 
this Goverament, is responsible tothe individual whem 
she has injured. Need I enter into any reasoning, or 
cite any authority, to-shew that, if the conditions ofa 
treaty have not been fulfilled, it is a matter for negotia- 
tion between the contracting nations, b t thatno citizen 
ca npursue any remedy against the offending Power ? ‘The 
United States, representing all their citizens, have solemn- 
ly released Spain from the debt which she owed to Mr. 
Meade. Would Spain, then, attend to any memorial or pe- 
tition from him ? Bring a suit against her, he could not, 


any more than could a Spanish subject bring a suit against | 


the United States. To refer him to Spain for redress, 
would be tantamount to the rejec ion of his application. 


Against an individual, the treaty woulki be an insupera- | 


ble bar. Our Government could alone exact a faithful 
compliance with its terms ; and, ifit pay a debt, because 


Count Punon Rostro, were note annulled for the reason 
which t have assigned, inasmuch as they were void, hav: 
ing been dated subsequently to the time specified in the 
8th article of the treaty. By referring to the copies 0! 
these grants, which are set forth at length in Elliot’s D- 
plomatic Code, it wiil be seen that they were both: issued 
on the 17th of December, 1817, and the treaty only de- 
clared those to be void which were not made before Ue 
24th January, 1818. ‘This fact being ascertained by 4 
mere recurrence to dates, we have the testimony of five 
Deputies to the Cortez, who all swear that these grau's 
were annulled for the express purpose of making ample 
provision for the satisfaction of the debt due to Mr 
Meade. 

It has been stated, asa difficulty, by the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee, that the Attorney General and Aud- 
tors may decide Mr. Meade’s case upon principles differ- 


Spain has failed to perform one of the conditions of the | ent from those which directed the commissioners. The 


treaty, it would have the authority and the right to call | bills enacts, that they shall be governed by precisely the 
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same rules and principles as the commissioners were, and 
‘tis not to be presumed that they will be departed from, 
under the supervision of the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

The gentleman from Virginia has said, that Mr. Meade 
did not exercise due diligence in the efforts which he 
made to obtain his testimony from Spain ; and that, if he 
had applied for it at an earlier period, ’tis prebable that 
it would have been forthcoming before the adjournment 
of the Board. AsTI have before mentioned, and as will 
beseen, by a reference to the pamphlet upon our tables, 
Mr. Meade was advised by some of the most eminent 
statesmen and jurists in America, that he was entitled to 
the full payment of his claim, and that the liquidation of 
it, in the form of a Royal Spanish certificate, was legal 
and authentic evidence of its validity and amount. Ido 
not propose to enter into the soundness of these posi- 
tions, which would be foreign to the question now under 
deliberation. I merely advert to them, to account for 
the several memorials submitted by Mr. Meade to the 
commissioners, for the purpose of sustaining these posi- 
tions, and for the consequential delay occasioned by the 
presentation of his memorials. Mr. Meade, nevertheless, 
upon its having been intimated to him that the Spanish 
certificate would not be received as evidence by the 
commissioners, on the 4th of April and onthe 10th of 
October, 1822, addressed letters to the Spanish Minister 
at Washington, in which he requested him to procure the 
documents required. These letters were unavailling. Be- 
fore the first decision of the commissioners, Mr. Meade 
communicated to them that he had written these letters, 
and suggested to them to take measures to effect what 
he had been unable to accomplish ; and, in April, 1823, 
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of the liquidation ; they have even refused to receive the 
liquidation as evidence : they are responsible, because the 
debt existed before the signature of the treaty, and be- 
cause its payment was secured by the treaty. It would 
be the perversion of reason and of justice, first, to reject 
all evidence of the liquidation, and then to infer that 
the evidence rejected should vitiate a claim which must 
be supported by testimony, unaided by, and totally un. 
connected with, the liquidation. Whether Spain liyuida- 
ted the debt, or not, she was equally exonerated from its 
payment. What possible motive of interest could she 
then have had, in granting a liquidation? Can any other 
motive be assigned forthis act, than the honest one of 
formally acknowledging a debt which was due ? 

Mr. Meade’s claims are founded upon contracts be- 
tween himself and the agents of the Spanish Government, 
entered into between July, 1809, and May, 1814, and 
upon a reclamation for damages which he sustained, in 
consequence of having been illegally and cruelly impri- 
soned by the sentence of a Spanish court, from May, 
1816, to May, 1818, These dates all precede the signa- 
ture of the treaty, and it is for his demands between these 
dates, that Mr. Meade is a creditor. 

On 7th June, 1818, Mr. Meade wrote to Mr. Adams, 
that the Government of Spain was indebted to him ina 
large amount : that it had been intimated to him that he 
might be paid by a grant of lands in Florida; that he 
would not enter into that arrangement, without the sanc- 
tion of the President ; and that, should such an arrange- 
ment be made, he would always be willing to assign to 
the United States whatever lands might be ceded to him, 
upon receiving the payment of his debt. Mr. Adams, 
on 18th September, 1818, in his reply to Mr. Meade, 


about fourteen months before the final adjournment of | “i*suaded him from accepting lands in Florida, and add- 


the commissioners, he finally requested them to adopt 
the mode pointed out in the 11th article of the treaty, to 
obtain the testimony from Spain. ‘The Commissioners 
promptly complied with this request, which was acted 
upon, by our Government, with all possible despatch ; but 
the troubled and revolutionary state of Spain rendered 
abertive all its efforts. According to every reasonable 
supposition, testimony could as well be obtained from 
Spain in fourteen months, or, indeed, in half that time, as 
in four years ; that it was not obtained in sufficient time, 
was solely owing to the cendition of that country. If 
therefore, the failure to procure the testimony proceeded 
fron a cause which could not be obviated, either by Mr. 
Meade, or by our Government, he can, with no proprie- 
ty, be charged with the slightest degree of negligence. 
The gentleman from ‘Tennessee relied much upon Spain 
not having liquidated Mr. Meade’s claim until a few davs 
before she ratified the treaty, showing that her ubject 
was, that it should be discharged, not by her, but by the 
United States. ‘This objection of the gentleman seems 
to imply a strong doubt of the fairness of the claim, and 
aight even give rise to the suspicion that there had been 
‘collision between Spain and the claimant. I may mis- 
take the inference which the gentleman intended to 
draw, but I know that doubts have been surmised upon 
this subject, partly created by what has been alluded to 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, and partly from vague 
and undefined suspicions. Should such suspicions pre- 
vail in the committee, no argument which could be of- 
fered in favor of the claimant, would have any weight. I 
will, therefore, endeavor to satisfy the committee upon 
\uis puint, 

Permit me to premise, that Mr. Meade’s claims were 
provided for in the treaty, before the King of Spain had 
consented even to adjust them. They were ordered, by 
the King, to be investigated, in May, 1819; the Florida 
a was signed at Washington, in February, 1819 and 

r, 


The United States were not responsihle, in consequence 


Meade’s claims were included in its 9th article. | 


ed, by the authority of President Monroe, that, should 
Florida be ceded by Spain to the United States, every 
| proper attention would be paid to his claims. Upon the 
| letter from Mr. Meade to Mr. Adams, is the following 
endorsement by Mr. Monroe: “ The injuries of Mr. Meade 
have been deeply felt by the Government and People of 
the United States, but no particular arrangement tor the 
|} payment of his claims, by the Government of Spain, in 
| lands in the Floridas, can be vountenanced or admitted by 
the Executive. His claims, with those of every other citi- 
zen, will be carefully attended to, so far as the Govern- 
| ment may be able.” 
| Ina letter from Mr. Erving, the American Minister at 
| Madrid, to Mr. Meade, dated 18th January, 1819, Mr. 
Erving says: | have “ this evening seut to the Minister of 
| State, with a suitable note,” your memorials. These 
|memorials contained statements of Mr. Meade’s claims. 
| Mr. Ercing, in his letter to the Spanish Minister of State, 
}suys, that Mr. Meade’s claims are ‘* undeniable ;’’ that 
they are of ‘the most sacred character ; entitled to the 
| first consideration, and to immediate settlement.”? In 
| November, 1818, Mr Meade sent to the Department of 
| State, at Washington, a general statement of his de- 
}mands against Spain. Its receipt was acknowledged on 
the 20th January, 1819. On the 22d of February, 1819, 
the Florida ‘Treaty was confirmed by the Senate, having 
been signed by its negotiators on the 19th of that month; 
and the Sth renunciation in it, on the part of the United 
States, was so expressed, as tu contain all the circum. 
stances descriptive of Mr. Meade’s claim 
All these facts—all these proofs, derived fromm every 
possible source from which evidence co ild be procured, 
existed, not only before the signature of the treaty—not 
only be fore the liquidation of Mr. Meade’s claims, but be- 
fore they were even submitted for adjustment. Has any. 
thing occurred since, in any manner, to diminish thejr 
influence ? On the contrary, has not every act of our 
Government, and every fact, of a date posterior to the 
i signature of the treaty, strongly confirmed the infe- 
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rences drawn from what had transpired before its signa- | of Appeals, from the decree of the commissioners? an 
ture? The President.of the United States, in his mes- | proceeded to e that they were correct in rejecting 
sage to the House of Representatives, of the 12th May, | the Spanish certificate as evidence. 1 do not attempt to 
1820, on the subject of the claims of our citizens against | controvert the soundness of any decision which the com. 
Spain, specifies the claim of Mr. Meade, and estimates it | missioners have pronounced. I admit that it is not our 
at $400,000. Mr. Adams, ina letter written by him to| province to do so, whether they were right or wrong, 
Mr. Meade, on 6th September, 1820, offers to him ‘* his | Whatever they have adjudicated, ought tobe final. But 
congratulations upon the adjustment of his accounts with | what have they decided? That Mr. Meade’s claim did not 
Spain,” and assures him, ‘‘that this Government feels | come within the treaty; that he was not a creditor of 
not a little gratified in having at all contributed to the Spain before the signature of the treaty ; that Spain was 
satisfactory result.” Mr. Forsyth, our Minister at Ma-| not released from her responsibility tohim ; that the 
drid, in a letter written by him to the Spanish Secretary United States have not assumed upon themselves the re- 
of State, on the 29th June, 1820, acknowledged the settle sponsibility to pay Mr. Meade, in exoneration of Spain, 
ment with Mr. Meade, as an ‘indication of the good will | Sir, the commissioners have not given one of these deci. 
of his Catholic Majesty.”” Mr. Adams, ina letter to Mr. | sions ; they have declared the reverse ofall of them. ’T'is 
Salmon, the Spanish Minister at Washington, dated 29th | true, they have decided that the certificate of Spain was 
April, 1823, says, ‘* It was intended, by the Government | not legal evidence ; and itis not now sought to render it 
of the United States, that Mr. Meade’s claims, ,as then | so: on the contrary, this part of their judgment is also 
exhibited to them, unsettled, disputed claims, of a acquiesced in. It will, then, be seen, thatthe judgment 
mixed character, for contracts, for losses upon exchange, | of the commissioners is in no respect questioned. ]| 
for depreciation of the Spanish Government paper, for | that is required tor Mr. Meade is, that he may be allowed 
interest, and for damages, should, in common with the | to avail himself of evidence, before the Attorney Genera! 
other claims provided for, have the benefit of the trea-| and Auditors, which he was physically unable to produce 
ty.” | before the commissioners. Under circumstances less 
The manner in which Mr. Meade applied to the Court | entitled to our consideration, relief has frequently been 
of Spain fora settlement, showed that he was demanding | nted by Congress. Has it not released defendants 
aright, not requesting a favor. The language of his | from penalties, from forfeitures, from judgments at law ’ 
memorial was regarded by Mr. Erving to be too bold | or, what more resembles ihis case, has it not, often, sus. 
and offensive, in consequence of which, its phraseology | pended the operation of the statute of limitations, and per. 
was altered. ‘The Monarch, to whom the memorial was | mitted equitable demands to be proved, which, but for 
addressec, had sanctioned his arbitrary imprisonment for! such suspension, would have been barred? If, in these 
two years. After the royal consent to have the claim | and similar instances, Congress has afforded relief, will it 
investigated, by a respectable tribunal, which repeatedly | refrain from doing so, in a case, which, under such pecu- 
reported in favor of it, the King remanded the reports for | liar circumstances, appeals so strongly to our justice and 
revision, and did not authorize the liquidation of the debt, | our feelings? 
until 21st May, 1820, upwards of a twelvemonth after the} Should this application be rejected, a meritorious citi- 
commencement of the investigation. Instead of cnly a| zen, in whose behalf his neighbors and fellow towns. 
few days having elapsed between the ratification of the | men have shewn the warmest interest, exhibited by their 
treaty by Spain, and the liquidation of Mr. Meade’s ac-| numerous and pressing memorials to this body—atter the 
counts, there was an interval of upwards of five months, | labors of 18 years—afier enduring the persecution of for- 
the treaty not having been ratified by the King until the | eign despotism—after languishing four and twenty months 
24th October, 1820. It must also be recollected, that, in a loathsome dungeon—after receiving the acknowledg- 
when Mr. Meade’s claims were first ordered to be sub- ment of the justice of his claims from his own Govern- 
mitted to the Spanish tribunal, the King had perempto- | ment, from the Monarch who had oppressed him, from the 
rily refused to ratify the treaty, and did not do so, until Representatives of the People, whose cause hie had 
nearly a year and a half afterwards. Is it possible to! served, in its darkest hour—will, in the decline of life, 
conceive any facts, or any evidence, more conclusively | with a large family dependent upon him for support, be 
establishing the fairness of adebt? ‘To this series of | deprived of all his toils and all his sufferings, becavse he 
proof | will merely add an extract from the decision of | failed in accomplishing that which it was impossible to 
our commissioners, who certainly cannot be considered accomplish. 
as prepossessed in Mr. Meade’s favor; so far from it, they,! Mr. P. P. BARBOUR briefly explained on the subject 
at first, were of opinion that Mr. Meade’s case did not | of the dates of certain Spanish grants of lands, in relation 
come within the treaty, and they ultimately rejected it, to which, he and Mr. Drarron differed in their under 
fer the want of that evidence which was in the possession | standing of the same document. 
of Spain. One of the commissioners, speaking in the After a few words of reply from Mr. Drarton, 
name of the Board, says: ‘ Take the different letters, Mr. STORRS took the floor in opposition to the bill, 
all dated before the 22d February, 1819, in connexion | confining himself, however, chiefly, to a single point in 
with those which precede them, and [ cannot doubt that | the argument. 
Mr. Mcade had claims upon the Spanish Government,! Mr. SERGEANT, of Penn. rose in reply, and having 
which that Government held itself bound to satisfy. In) finished the introduction of his speech, before entering 
some instances,they especially acknowledge these claims, | on the main subject, moved that the committee rise. 
and say they shall be paid as promised, when liquidated ;, It rose accordingly, and obtained leave to sit again. 
and do not,in any instance, deny the fact of being indebted 
to him, when addressed upon that subject either by Mr. 
Meade, or by the American Minister; when, if it had been | Sarurpar, Marcu 15, 1828. 
known, or believed, that he was not a creditor, his claims | . on 
would have been, at once, met by a denial of their jus- | Mr. MEADE'S CLAIM. 
tice.” The House proceeded to the orders of the day, and 
The gentleman from Tennessee says, that the commis- | took up the unfinished business of yesterday, being the 
sioners have decided upon Mr. Meade’s case,and that, ifhe | consideration of the bill for the relief of Richard W. 
was not able to make it out before them, it was his misfor- | Meade. 
tune; but constitutes no ground for Congress to interpose.| Mr. SERGEANT resumed his argument in defence o 
The gentleman from Virginia asks, are we to sitas a Court | the bill; in the course of which, several explanations 
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took place between him and Messrs. BARBOUR and | present arrangement. Owing to the delay of the appro- 
POLK, who had opposed it on a previous day. priation, the officers of our ships, when on distant sta- 

Mr. SUTHERLAND followed on the same side, and | tions, were often obliged to draw on American merchants 
spoke with warmth in favor of the claim, and in repro- | in foreign ports, to meet the inconsiderable expenses of 
bation of the idea of sending the claimant back to seek | the service. These bills not unfrequently reached the 
justice from the Spanish Government. Department before the appropriation bill had passed, and 

Mr. WEEMS next obtained the floor, and made a short | were in consequence dishonored and actually protested— 
speech in opposition to the bill, insisting that the claim | a fact which operated to the discredit of the Government 
of Meade was no better than others which had becn re-| abroad, and necessarily enhanced the terms on which 





: jected by the commissioners. such drafts could be precured. The only solid objection 
; Mr. EVERETT briefly replied to Mr. Weems, and | he could conceive of, to appropriating in anticipation of 
explained some facts which he had misapprehended. the first quarter of the succeeding year, lay in the ques- 


Mr. ARCHER then moved that the committee rise ; | tion, whether such an arrangement might not derange or 
the motion prevailed, and the committee having risen, | lessen the accountability of the officers of Government ? 





reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again. , He did not think it would have this effect, and the late 
| period of the session, instead of being a reason why the 
Monpar, Marcu 17, 1828. | House should disagree with the Senate’s amendment, 


| was, he thought, a reason which operated the other way. 
| Our squadrons in the Pacific and in the Mediterranean 
On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the House went into | must have supplies, either by an advanced appropriation, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NAVY. 


| 
| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. | or on private credit of the officers. 
The following amendments of the Senate to the Navy | [The CHAIRMAN here reminded Mr.H. that the ques- 
| appropriation bill, were read : | tion now was upon the first, and not on the second amend- 
5 * At the end of the first section, insert— | ment of the Senate. } 
1 * For the following items, which have been carried to| Mr. HOFFMAN thereupon’took his seat,and the ques- 
3 the surplus fund on the Ist of January, 1828, viz : | tion being put, the House voted to agree with the Se- 
“ For contingent expenses prior to 1824, $842 34 | uate in its first amendment. 
: S ‘* For contingent expenses for 1824, - 2,893 04 | Mr. HOFFMAN then resumed his argument, insisting 
i 2 “ For do do 1635, - 784 28 | that this amendment was not new in principle, inasmuch 
ir 4 “« Forscontingent expenses for 1825, not | as the Navy Department had anticipated the wants of the 
e E enumerated, - - : - 240 08 | fleet, in the purchase of woollens. 
it **For Navy Yards, - - - 5,000 00 | Mr. McDUFFIE replied, and insisted upon the ground 
\s . ‘**For Navy Yard at Pensacola, - - $0037 | he had before taken. The course of the gentleman from 
qi E * For swords and medals, - - 579 62 New York went to produce the very evil of delay of 
‘“‘ For five schooners, ° : é 58 33 | which he complained. The amendment of the Senate 
tie “For building barges, - ° : 67 16 | was very crude and unskilful in its form, and its adoption 
s- : “Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That a sum equal | would have the effect of destroying the principle of spe- 
‘ir | toone-fourth of each item, in the precedirg section, ex- | cific appropriations. 
he | cept that for arrearages prior to the Ist January, 1828, Mr. BARNEY wished to know if the difficulty could 
yr for completing the construction and completion of the | not be avoided by a conference with the Senate? Some. 
hs | sloops of war, and for Col. Miller, be, and the same is | thing cught to be done, to put an end to the present 
g hereby, appropriated for the service of the year 1829 :| state of things, which was disgraceful to the country. He 
He Provided, That no part thereof shall be applied to the had himself known a draft of Commodore Preble, for 
he service of the year 1828, nor any warrant to be issued to | 5,000 dollars, to be presented at the Department, and the 
ad draw any part of the said appropriation, previous to the | holder to receive for answer, that the Secretary did not 
fe, Ist January, 1829.” | know when he should be able to pay it. The system 
be The report of the Committee of Ways and Means re- | not only operated to disgrace us abroad, but to discredit 
he commending that the House agree to the first amend-| the Government at home. He had known some of our 
to ment, and disagree to the second, having also been read— | large ships, which sail at aw expense of little short of 
Mr. McDUFFIF. moved that this House do concur | 1,000 dollars per day, to be detained a whole month for 
ect with the report of the Committee of Ways and Means. | want of 5,000 dollars, which was at last procured on pri- 
ion The question being about to be taken— | vate credit. 7 
ler Mr. HOFFMAN said, that he would thank the chairman| Mr. DWIGHT said, that, if the gentleman wished a 
of the Committee of Ways and Means to state some of | conference with the Senate, the way to obtain it was to 
the reasons why that committee were opposed to an ap-| vote that the House disagree to this amendment. The 
vill, propriation for the first quarter of the year 1829? Thi» | amendment contained beth a new principle and a new 
tin | question led to a debate of considerable extent, the sub- | practice—it went to take the power of originating appro- 
stance of which was as follows: priation bills from this House, and virtually to give it to 
ing Mr. MCDUFFIE replied, that the Committee of Ways | the Senate. Besides, the difficulty in the Naval service, 
ring and Means preferred adopting a general measure, calcu-| from the delay of the appropriations, was not greater 
lated to remedy the difficulty which was experienced, | than that experienced both by the Army and the Civil 
not only in the Navy Department, but in all the other | list ; and the best way would be to remedy the whole by 
Departments of the Government, at the commencement | a separate bill. : 
of every year, owing to the late period at which the ap- Mr. HOFFMAN rejoined, and explained. He knew 
propriation bills usually passed. A plan for this purpose | that other Departments of the Government suffered a 
they intended to report in a distinct bill. They had en- | similar inconvenience, but it fell with the greatest weight 
deavored to amend the amendment of the Senate, so as upon the Navy, owing to the vast distance of many parts 
and | ‘0 avoid some objectionable features in it, but without | of it from heme. He would by no means destroy the 
the | Success, and thought it was better to avoid the risk of a | principle of specific appropriation, but had supposed the 
W. prolonged discussion at this late period. amendment so worded as to avoid that difficulty. 
Mr. HOFFMAN, in reply, stated the extreme incon- Mr. TAYLOR contended that no such result would 
e ot venience, and, indeed, injustice, which was occasioned, | follow, because the amendment was so worded, that, 


ions both to the Department and to the Navy itself, from the | while it applied a sum equal to the fourth part of the ap- 
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propriation for the present year, to meet the first quarter | the Senate’s amendment in such a manner as to secure a 
of the next year, the matural and necessary inference | specific appropriation, but had found it impossible, and 
from its language was, that the several items of appro- | had given it up; and he would defy the member from 


priation were. to be applied to the same items of expen- | 
diture then, as now. If there was any doubt on this 
point, the Senate’s amendment could easily be amended, 
so as entirely to remove it. He could not perceive how any 
new principle was involved in the amendment. The Se- 
nate had the same constitutional right to originate an ap- | 
propriation bill as the House had; and that body was | 
daily in the practice ot amending the appropriation bills | 
from the House, by introducing into them entirely new 
objects, which, as to principle, was the same thing with 
originating new bills. The objection to money bills from 
the Senate, was a matter more of form than any thing 
else, as it had been decided, during the late war, that 
that body might introduce, even into excise laws, entire- 
ly new objects, by way of amendment. The embarrass- 
ment referred to, had often been presented to the notice 
of the House, but hitherto without effect. The whole 
practical effect of the amendment would be, to remove 
the commencement of the appropriation quarter from 
the Ist of January to the Ist of April, after which, matters 
would take the same course as at present. 

Mr. DWIGHT made some explanations in reply. The 
new principle to which he had alluded, was not the 
amendmen< of an appropriation bill by the Senate, in the 
introduction of new objects, but the extension of the ap- 
propriation in anticipation of the first quarter of another 
year. This could be better done in a new bill, after the 
necessary estimates had been received from the Depart- 
ment. 

Another objection to adopting the amendment was, 
that it had not been printed, and members were conse- 
quently not in circumstances correctly to judge what 
would be its practical operation. He could not agree in 
the view of the gentleman from New York. The estimate 
of no two years corresponded, so that one-fourth of the 
appropriation*for the present year could not be assumed 
as a specific appropriation fur the first quarter of the year 
following. 

Mr. WARD wished the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to state whether the rejection of the Se- | 
nate’s amendment would preclude that committee from | 
introducing a bill for similar objects ? 

Mr. TAYLOR replied to Mr. Dwieut. Admitting | 


New York, who had formerly acted as presiding officer 
of this House, to amend it in that view so as to produce 
any thing at all intelligible. 

Mr. CULPEPER said, he was aware of his own igno. 
rance of the subject under discussion, and, in conse. 
quence of this, he was willing to confide in the repre. 
sentations of the gentleman at the head of the Commit. 
tee of Ways and Means, so long as he saw that gentle. 
man acting with fairness and an upright regard to the 
public good. He was, therefure, in favor of disagreeing 
with the Senate in this amendment, and if a new bill was 
necessary, he hoped it would be introduced and acted 
upon without delay. 

Mr. WHIPPLE came to the same conclusion, but from 
different reasons. He wished that there might be a con 
ference, and would vote to disagree, with a view to ef: 
fect that object. 

The question was now taken on concurring with the 
report of the Committee of Ways and Means, which re- 
commended that the House disagree to the second amend: 
ment of the Senate, and it was decided in the affirmative 
So the House agreed to the first amendment of the Se- 
nate to the Naval appropriation bill, and disagreed to the 
second amendment. 

A message was subsequently received from the Senate, 
notifying that the Senate recede from their amendment, 
disagreed to by this House, to this bill. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FORTIFICATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the committee now 
took up the bill making appropriations for fortifications, 
and the question being on the following amendment oi 
the Senate thereto : 

** At the end of the first section insert— 

“For providing the materials for the fortification a 
Barataria, fifty thousand dollars” — 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved that the House disagree to 
the amendment ; and, in support of this motion, obsery- 
ed, that no emergency existed calling for this appropria- 
tion, at this time, whatever propriety there might be in 
ultimately erecting the work proposed. Into that ques- 
tion he should not now enter; but, as no estimate had 
been received from the War Department for this fortifi- 


that one-fuurth of the expenditure of the present year | cation; as the Committee of Ways and Means had heard 
might not exactly correspond in amount with the first | nothing respecting it from the Executive branch: of the 
quarter of the next year, still it might go on account of Government, or elsewhere, till it appeared in this amend 
that quarter as a partial appropriation ; or, if it was too | ment, they could not conclude to sanction it by their re- 
much, the balance would remain, and be carried to a se- | commendation. 
cond quarter. The amendment did not go to blend the; Mr. BRENT now called for the reading of a letter 
two years. The appropriation for 1828 would have to | from the Secretary of War, to Mr. JounsTon, of the Se- 
be settled by itself, and the objects toward which the | nate, in relation to this work, and also of the report made 
first quarter of 1829 was to go, would be the same in kind | in relation to it, by the Chief Engineer. 
as those in the appropriation for 1828. The principle of} These documents having been read accordingly— _ 
specific appropriation, therefore, would not be interfer-| Mr. WILLIAMS inquired how much the whole work 
ed with. | was expected to cost. The appropriation in the amend: 
Mr. McDUFFIE replied to the inquiry of Mr. Warn | ment, it seemed, was only for the collection of materials 
in the negative. In reply to Mr. Tarton, he said that it Mr. McDUFFIE replied, that the total estimate was 
was very easy for any man to imagine that he understood | two hundred and sixty-four thousand dollars, 
a subject he had not looked into. He had heard of such| Mr. GURLEY expressed his hope that the amenc- 
a thing as being ‘* wise above what was written;” but, in| ment would be agreed to. The only objection he had 
this case, he would defy any man to be wise above what | heard urged against it, was, that there was no pressing 
was printed. Much of the matters to which this amend-| need for it at this moment, and that it had not been ask- 
ment related, were yet befure the Committee of Ways | ed for, at the time the bill was reported. This might 
and Means in writing, and had not been submitted to any be true: but, as early as 1816, the necessity of this work 
other persons; and, unless a man should think that he| had been pointed out by General Bernard, and in 1821 
could act without the knowledge of them better than | an estimate had been given of the cost of its construc 
the Committee of Ways and Means were prepared to act tion. In the first examination of the Coast of the Gult 
with the knowledge of them, he was not authorized to | of Mexico, this spot had been designated as requiring * 
say that no difficulty would arise out of this amendment. { defence. He considered the intention to erect it as long 
The Committee of Ways and Means had tried to modify | since concluded upon by the War Department, and 
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resumed it would, sooner or later, be carried into effect. 
The question, then, for the House to determine, was a 
mere question of expediency as to the time when this 
fort ought to be erected. The report says that this 
work is of great importance for the safety of New Orleans, 
and it can be erected now at less expense, because the, 
Engineers are already onthe spot. Without this fortifi- 
cation, all the money hitherto expended for the security 
of that city was of no avail, because the access to it 
through this Bay, or Lake of Barataria, was the easiest 
and most direct of any. The harbor was excellent. An 
enemy’s fleet, however large, might ride there in safety, 
and in case of storms might here find arefuge. The Bay 
was large and commodious, and distant only twelve or 
fourteen miles from the city; besides which, seven or 
eight bayous ran into it, which extended themselves with- 
in half a mile of New Orleans. The importance of de- 
fending such a pass was obvious. All that had been ex- 
pended on the works at the Rigolets and Chef Menteur, 
at Fort St. Philip and Fort Jackson would be useless, 
while this direct avenue to the city remained open. 
Would the House stop short, after having expended 
$1,000,000 for the defence of that city, and leave it de- 
fenceless for want of the appropriation of $264,000? He 
thought not. As the importance of this work was evi- 
dent ; as it could now be erected at less ex pense than at 
any other time ; asthe city was of great importance and 
yalue to a large section of this Union; and as, notwith- 
standing ail that had been done, it would still remain 
open to an enemy, unless this point was secured, he hop- 
ed the committee would not withhold the appropriation. 
He concluded with quoting a communication from Mr. 
Chase, who was now 'superintending the works at Fort 
Jackson. 

Mr. BRENT said, there was one fact which he wish- 
ed to state, in addition to what had been urged by his 
colleague. All the ferts which had hitherto been erect- 
ed, were intended to defend the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi: The right bank was still exposed, and could only 
be rendered secure, by the erection of a fort at Barata- 
ria. The British had been aware of this fact, and there- 
tore, when they approached this city, their first attempt 
was to prevail on La Fitte, who then held this post, to 
deliver itup tothem. If he had yielded to their desire, 
the attack would have been made through the Lake of 
Barataria, and it was the general opinion at New Or- 
leans, that it must, ia that case, have proved successful. 
If the committee would cast their eyes on the map, 
they would perceive that this bay put in at about sixteen | 
miles from New Orleans, ina bend of the Gulf stream, 
and such were the approaches by means of the bayous 
connected with it, that an enemy could land his troops 
within less than three miles of the city, on the right bank 
of the river. It was of no use to defend the lett bank, 
and leave the right bank exposed. If the object was 
to defend New Orleans, and the Legislature intended to | 
effect this object, and thereby to give safety to the inter- 
ests of so large a portion of the West, they would not 
stop short after all they had expended, by refusing a com. | 
paratively small sum to render the defence complete. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said, that the committee need not} 
be surprised that the whole force of the State should 
be drawn out ona subject like this. The impossibility 
of defending the city of New Orleans without a fortifi- 
cation at this point, must be apparent to all. The lesson | 
which the enemy had received at the close of the last | 
war, Was Calculated to teach them to observe more secre- | 
cy another time, and to bring a greater force. A circum- 
stance had lately come to his knowledge, which went to | 
shew, that, unless a very feeble, and ill-directed attempt | 
had been made before the great attack, when that attack 
came, the city would have been left defenceless. The 
British had sent two sloops of war to cruise upon the 
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coast of Florida and Louisiana, of which fact, due notice 
had been sent to the Government. With this small force, 
a feeble attempt had been made on Fort Boyer, and an 
effort equally unsuccessful to seduce La Fitte to betray 
the city. ‘The knowledge of this fact had produced an 
order from the Government, to collect the Militia of Ten- 
nessee, and the adjoining States, and thus, a force which 
had been ordered vut torepel the attack by a small expe- 
dition, was providentially present, and defended the 
city when the great one arrived. The population of 
Louisiana was about one hundred and sixty thousand—a 
large proportion of which consisted of slaves. The in- 
habitants were not, as in most of the other States, dispers- 
ed oyer the whole surface of the country, but were strung 
along upon the margins of the great rivers, ina single 
line of successive plantations. Of course, the white po- 
pulation was thinly scattered, and could not be called to- 
gether without much difficulty and danger. The militia 
of the State was chiefly to be found in the city itself, and 
gentlemen could therefore easily judge of its amount. 
To be sure, there were four or five companies of regu- 
lars usually posted there. The country was assailed by 
inlets, both upon the right and left bank of the river. 
Those on the left were now defended by fortifications, 
but those on the right were still without any defence 
whatever : and it was on the right of the mouth of the 
river that the great force of the commercial communica- 
tion with South America usually passed. The current of 
the Mississippi sets to the Westward. All the shipping 
approaching in that direction are opposed by it. They 
consequently fall to the Westward, and, in cases of diffi- 
culty, the only harbor in which they can take refuge is 
this of Barataria At the commencement of the late war. 
this harbor was taken possession of by the noted La Fitte, 
and the first attempt of the British was against that post. 
The result of their attempt on the fidelity of the outlaws 
was well known. If it had met with success, the conse- 
quences, in all likelihood, would have been of a very se- 
rious kind. The harbor of Barataria was formed on one 
side by a small promontory, and on the other by a spit of 
sand called the Grand Terre. It is there that this fort 
is proposed to be erected, and it will answer the double 
object of protecting the commerce that shall take refuge 
there, and at the same time give safety to the city above. 

The bay or lake was of twelve or fourteen miles diame- 
ter. Many passages open into it, which run up for miles 
into the country, and the heads some of which extend 
very near to the city itself. It had been suggested, that 

a single tower at the mouth of such an inlet would be 
sufficient to defend it. That was very true ; but as there 

were twelve or fourteen of these inlets into the bay, a 

tower must be placed at the mouth of each, or no securi- 

ty would be gained. Now, the bay had but a single en- 

trance from the sea. A fort on that entrance would su- 

persede the necessity of defending the mouths of all 
these inlets or bayous. The question, therefore, was, 

whether we should erect a single fort, at the entrance of 
the bay, and thereby give a secure refuge to our own 

commerce and keep out the fleet of an enemy, or, by 

leaving the pass undefended, give them an entrance into 

the bay, andan opportunity to attack the small towers, 

placed at the marshy entrance of each of the bayous 
emptying into it. On such a question, he presumed there 
could be no hesitation. ' 

Two objections had been urged against the amend- 
ment. The Chairman of the Committee of Ways had 
told the House that this appropriation had been foist- 
ed into the bill, that it had not come there in the re- 
gular mode ; that it had not been included in the first 
estimates from the Department, but had found its place 
by a subsequent operation. Now, said Mr, L., Ido. 
not know that this is a very serious objection, unless 
the argument intended is, that this fortification was not 
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ncluded in the estimates, because it was not held to be 

of sufficient importance to be placed there. If this was 

the argument, it went on the assumption of what was 

not a fact. The work had been declared, by the De- 

partment itself, to be one of the first importance, but 

it had not been put into the estimates for a reason 

ex which, he must be pardoned for thinking, was a very 

bad one. It had been omitted with a view to make the 

‘ estimate as low as possible. This, he thought, was 

wrong in principle. The duty of the Department was, 

to inform the House, what works were necessary, and 

how much they would cost be that amount less or 

Dur. greater, and.it was forthe House to determine which 

e of them they would go on with. The House asks the 

‘ Department what forts are important—is the fort at Ba- 

6 rataria one of them? The Secretary replies, oh, yes ; 

z but I would not tell you, because I was afraid you would 

not give the money. _ Is this a reason that we are not to 

give the money ? Mr. L said, that he differed from the 

Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, who 

seemed to suppose, that, because this work had not 

, been asked for by the Department, it was irregular and 

é improper for the House to provide for it. He was of 

opinion that, if any member of the House was acquaint- 

a ed with the necessity of a work of defence for the secu- 

; rity of any part of the State he represented ; and, if the 

P object was of such a character as rendered it important 

to the country at large, it was the duty of that member 

to bring it to the attention of the House, and, if the 

House refused to consider it, because the recommenda- 

: tion had come from one of its own members, its retu- 

ha sal went to commit that toits Ministers which it ought 

to do for itself. But this fort at Barataria was not a new 

suggestion, but was, in the original plan of defence, re- 

; ported to the Government years ago by that able officer, 

General Bernard. By him it was placed in the class of 

those which were to be put second in order of time, not 

because it was of secondary importance, but because there 

was a class of works which were more immediately want- 

ed, and must first be attended to. Asit was impossible to 

go on with all at once, some must of necessity be postpon- 

ed. It was true that this fortification was not quite so im- 

portant as those of Fort St. Phillip and Fort Jackson 

which defended the entrance of the Mississippi itself, 

But those works were now nearly completed. ‘The En- 

gineers were on the spot, and could attend to the ob- 

ject of this appropriation without additional expense, 

and materials could be collected at this time, with a less 

cost to the Government than if the Engineers and work- 

men were suffered to depart, and the whole arrange- 

ment had to be gone into anew. A_ gentleman from 

North Carolina had inquired, what would be the total 

cost of this fort? Suggesting, as he understood him, 

that the Government had spent enough already upon 

the defence of New Orleans. If this, said Mr. L., is to 

be received as a good reason, I have done. If, after we 

have spent millions, with a view todefend the City of 

New Orleans, we are to leave it undefended, because 

we will not give $260,000 more, then again I have done. 

But, sir, we owe this defence to the country, we owe 

it as much as we do any otlier, andif we have begun, 
we ought to finish it. 

Mr. Mc DUFFIE rose in reply. He wished to correct 

a misapprehension of the gentleman who had just taken 

his seat. The ground on which he (Mr. Mc 1D.) had op- 

posed the amendment had been not merely that this item 

was not in the estimate of the War Department, but that 

it had noi taken the usualand the proper course to ob- 

tain a mature deliberation before it was presented to be 

acted upon by the House. The regular course of pro- 

ceeding, when a bill had been reported to this House by 

the Committee of Ways and Means, was to send it, if its ob- 

ject were of a military character, to the Committee on 
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Military Affairs, that they might report upon it after due 
consideration; but he believed the item for this fortifica. 
tion had not been laid before the Military Committee either 
in this orin the other House. 
indicated, by a very large vote, its indisposition to pass 
upon matters which had not been submitted to any of its 
committees, and that was an objection which he had 
applied in all its force. 


The House had lately 


Mr. Mc 1D. said, that he should 
not speak on the importance ef this work in a military 
point of view. He did not consider it now necessary to 
discuss that point. The report of the Engineers, to 
which the gentleman had alluded, arranged the forts to 
be erected under three classes: Those of the first class 
were now nearly completed; those of the second class were 
barely commenced—such works, he meant, as those of 
Charleston and Savannah; but this fort at Barataria was 
placed by the Engineers in the third class, and we are 
now solicited to depart from the regular practice of the 
House, and to depart from the accustomed arrangements 
of the War Department, and to depart from the plan pro. 
posed in the original report—and this at atime when no 
pressing emergency exists to render it necessary. It had 
been said that the Engineers and workmen were now near 
the spot, and that it would be economy to employ them on 
this fort before they left that part ofthe country; but 
did the gentleman forget that the House had, in this very 
bill, appropriated $85 000 for the works at Fort Jackson ’ 
The expenditure of this sum would furnish the Engineers 
with employment till next season at least. There will 
then be time to let this measure take its regular course, 
be submitted to the Committee of Military Affairs, and be 
by them reported on tothe House 

Mr. LIVINGSTON made a brief reply. _ If the objec 
tion just urged by the gentleman at the head of the Con. 
mittee of Ways and Means was a sound one, it would cut 
off every amendment of the Senate to a bill of this kin’. 
All the appropriation bills of this House are reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means. The House passes 
them, and they are sent to the Senate. What are the 
Senate todo? Accorling to the gentleman’s doctrine, 
they must either pass our bill, or reject it. It is in vain for 
them to propose to amend it, because they are warned 
that we shall reject their amendment as a novelty, which 
has not been considered by our own Military Committee. 
But, if this is considered as so serious an obstacle, is not 
the remedy easy ? Send the amendment to the Military 
Committee before it come to a Committee of the Whole. 
That will remove the difficulty at once. But, said Mr. L, 
if I can persuade the House that an object included in an 
amendment is in itself proper and necessary, [ trust that 
its being a novelty will be no fatal objection. Supposing 
we do reject this amendment, and a conference ensue, 
what can a committee on the part of this House say to that 
on the part of the Senate? Gentlemen, your amendment 
may be avery proper one, but, because it dic not org- 
inate in our House, and pass through our committees, we 
cannot agree toit. We can give them no other answer— 
and Lask gentleinen, if such an answer would be either re: 
spectful, or conclusive ? The gentleman has expressed 
adoubt whether the Military Committee of the Senate 
has had the subject before them. Sir, it is becoming 0 
that gentleman, and in this House, to conclude, that what 
was done by the other branch of the Legislature, was 
done in afit and becoming manner. 

The question was now put on disagreeing to the Se 
nate’s amendment, and carried in the affirmative. 

A message was subsequently received from the Se 
nate, notifying that the Senate recede from their amen¢ 
ment to this bill. 

THE TARIFF BILL 

The House then went into Committee on the Tariff bill, 


Chairman of the Committee of Manufactures. 














the question being on the armendment of Mr. MAxtaRt, 
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Mr. BARNARD said, that the present posture of | importance of this branch of industry, I believe it may be 
things relating to the bill before the committee, set down as certain, that three parts out of four, of all 
was certainly singular, and to the friends of the gene- | manual labor, are expended on what may be strictly term- 
ral measure, must be somewhat alarming. I believe, | ed manufactures, in some or other of their almost endless 


[said Mr. B.] that the opinions of a decided majority of 


the People of these United States are in favor ofa sys- 
tem of protection to our national industry. But, at the 
same time that the People themselves, and even as they 
are professedly represented here, seem to express a de- 
cided preponderance of opinion in favor of the general 
measure, yet it strangely happens that great, and, appa 
rently, insurmountable difficulties are found in the way 
of settling the details of a bill. It is not for me to sug- 
gest the cause of these difficulties. 1 know that, in a 
measure embracing such vast, and, apparently, discor- 
dant interests, the wisest may be pardoned for mistakes ; 
but they will not be the less mischievous because they 


have been honestly made. And I believe there are er. | 


rors in the bill reported by the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, the extent and magnitude of which they have not 
calculated, and, therefore, have not understooi—errors 
which, once understood, must not only render it undesi- 
rable to the friends of the system, but ruinous to the in- 
terests of the country, to pass such a bill. 

Sir, it has become evident to me, that the great work 
which those who desire the success of this measure have 
to perform here, is, not to meet in argument those who 


are found in manly opposition to the bill, but to save it | 


from its friends. If 1 were to say to you that this bill can- 


not pass this House in its present shape, I should proba- | 


bly utter nothing which is not already very well under- 
stuod. And if no bill passes, { shall take care that no 
part of the responsibility shall rest upon me ; and it shall 
not be my fault if it does not rest where it ought. 

Ishall not, on this occasion, attempt to enter into any 
genera} discussion of the principles or policy of the mea- 
sure before us. My object now is to effecta practical 
purpose ; and, with this view, I shall endeavor to present 
to the committee, in a distinct and tangible form, my ob- 
jections to one or two features of the bill, as it now stands 
—objections which, I believe, I have, in common with 
most of those in this House, who are as solicitous as 
others can be for the protection of our national industry— 
objections of such a nature that it ought to be, and, I 
think, is—aye, and has beenldistinctly understood, that the 
bill cannot pass while the features to which I refer shall 
be pertinaciously retained. But, before I proceed to the 
discussion of these particular objections, I will, with the 
indulgence of the committee, submit two or three gener- 
al observations. 

Many a man, whose conduct has beenright on a sub- 
ject to which he had applied only the maxims of common 
sense, has succeeded, afterwards, in arguing himself into 
very great errors, by the mere use of terms which he did 
not fully comprehend, I think there have been some 
notable instances on the subject we have in hand ; but 
which [ shall not stop to particularize. When we speak 
of manufactures, our minds are apt to rest at once on two 
or three prominent interests, as comprehending every 


thing which the term implies. And while the mind is | 


dwelling upon these, we forget that a very large propor- 


tion of the business of the civilized world is in manufac- | 


tures, We forget, that probably not one part in a hun- 
dred ofall the productions of nature is consumed, in the 
condition in which it is produced. The labor of man is 
universally employed to give these productions some 
modification to fit them for hisuse. ‘The very first ele- 
ment ofhuman subsistence, bread, is a manufactured ar- 
ticle. Anda moment’s reflection upon the almost end- 
less variety of articles in daily use among us, for our sub- 


sistence, and our comfort, will satisfy every one that | 


almost nothing is subjected to our use, that is not first 
manufactured tor that purpose. Labor, and labor alone, 


varieties—while the remaining fourth part of human labor 
is bestowed upon the production of the raw materials, and 
inthe exchanges of these, either in their natural state, 
or as modified by the hand and cunning of man. Take 
one example. What is the labor employed in the mere 
production of an acre of flax, from the first preparation 
ef the ground to the completion of the harvest—to say 
nothing of the implements of husbandry, which are 
manufactured and used in its culture—what is the labor 
of production merely, compared to that which attends it, 
from the preparatory measures of rotting and dressing it, 
(which, though performed by the farmer, are necessary 
parts of the manufacture, as distinguished from the pro- 


duction merely) through the various processes to which 


the skill of the artist subjects it, till its appearance in the 
form of a beautiful cloth fabric—and, afterwards, when 


| ts employment in that shape has reduced it to rags, till 








its Te-appearance, perhaps, on our own tables, in the 


form of beautiful white paper ? 


_ Manufactures have kept very exact pace with civiliza- 
tion. And the history of commerce itself is little else 


than the history of the progress of manufactures. In that 
age of the world, when manufactures were little known, 
that company of Ishmaelites, ‘coming from Gilead, bear- 
ing spices, balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to 


Egypt,” I dare say, thought themselves driving a very 


extensive and profitable trade. The commerce of the 
celebrated commercial cities of Italy was never so flour- 


ishing, as when they became manufacturers to supply the 
necessities of the Crusaders in the Holy Wars. The 
prosperity of English commerce is dated from the en- 


couragement which was given to the English manufac- 


tures ; and, at this day, is almost wholly dependent upon 
them, either directly or indirectly, for its successful 
prosecution. 

I have made these general observations, as serving to 
remind us of the importance of manufactures in the 
amount of industry they employ, axd of the dependence 
which commerce and agriculture have upon their pros- 
perity. And I come now to submit a remark or two on 
the policy of protection and restriction—and it seems to 
me that, after all our speculations on the subject, the 
broad ground on which this policy rests is, simply, the 
necessity of the case—a necessity, growing out of the exist- 
ing state of things in the world—growing out of the fact, 
that nothing like ‘‘ free trade” exists any where. 

If such a system as “ universal freedom of trade” could 
be carried intu operation at all, in the present state of 


the world, no man, I am sure, would undertake to an- 


swer for the consequences which would ensue. So far 
as I am able, at this moment, to speculate on the result of 
such an operation, I believe I may say that 1 would give 
my vote for ‘* universal freedom of trade.” But I appre- 
hend it would produce greater changes on the face of the 
earth, in the relative importance of countries, and of 
States and Empires, and effect greater political revolu- 
tions, than all other causes together have produced in the 
last century ; while, out of these changes and revolutions, 
it is not improbable that the moral and political condition 


| of the people of this country would enable them to reap 
|adecided advantage. But it is sufficient for me, per- 


haps, to say, that I hold the idea of “ universal free 
trade” to be perfectly chimerical. British statesmen have 
talked about ‘free trade,” and in a way which ought notto 
have deceived any body. Great Britain can no more 
open her ports for universal free trade, than she could 
pay off her national debt “ by act of Parliament.” Let 
her adopt the system, and what would be her condition ? 
She would find herself shorn of her strength, and ** the 


produces value. And to show, in one view, the relative ' Philistines” upon her; she would be instantly brought 
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down to a level with other nations—but with this re-| This is the effect ot pretection to British industry, and 
markable difference against her : that, being burthened | exemplifies what I mean by the necessity of protection to 
with a debt which the whole island, if then knocked | Amer:can industry—a necessity enforced by the fact, that, 
down under the hammer, would scarcely suffice to liqui- | without the interference of Congress, our national indus. 
date, she would find herself stript of the only means she | try is as effectually controlled by British legislation, 
had possessed of appeasing her creditors, by the payment | as if Parliament sat in the American Capitol, and presid. 
of their interest. ‘Takea single fact in illustration: The | ed over the destinies of the American People—not with a 
consumers of grain in Great Britain pay an estimated tax, | view to their benefit, but solely and expressly With a 
by reason of the exclusion of foreign grain, of 122 millions | view to the benefit of the People of Great Britain. 
of dollars, to the landholders ; and for what purpose, But, without pursuing this branch of the subject fur. 
but to enable these to pay itinto the Treasury for the sup- | ther, [ willask leave to submit to the committee a remark 
port of Government, and for the interest of the Public | or two on the mode of effectual pretection to manufac- 
Debt ? It is certain that nothing like “ free trade,” to | tures: and the principlesupon which that mode is to be ex- 
any considerable extent, exists at present, any where ; | ercised ; for, gentlemen will excuse me for saying that, 
and it is equally certain, that all commercial countries, | on this subject, it has appeared to me, that want of pre- 
which trade with each other, must embrace the measure | cision in thought may have led to some errors in judg- 
simultaneously, or it cannot be effected at all. And, in| ment relative to the details of this bill. 
my humble estimation, it would be just as wise in us to How, then, are manufactures to be encouraged? | 
neglect to manufacture for ourselves, because British | answer, by giving to them a monopoly of the home mar- 
Ministers have talked about ‘* free trade,” as it would | ket. Yes, sir, it must be a monopoly. On this subject 
have been for the nations of the earth to have neglected | we usually hear loud denunciations against prohibition ; 
all the means of public defence, from the moment a Brit- | as if there was any practical difference between effectual 
ish King began to talk about a project to prevent the ne- | protection and virtual prohibition. Even some of the pro- 
cessities of war, by a grand international Tribunal, for | fessed friends of the general measure seem to have fancied 
the adjustment ofall iational differences ! that they could discover a difference I beg gentlemen 
J repeat, therefore, that the policy of protection and | to understand that 1am not the advocate of any measure 
restriction is founded on the necessity of the case. It is | which is calculated to produce great and sudden changes 
the policy of all nations, to a greater or less degree; and, | and revulsions in trade. The object sought for, is the build- 
in each, is, and always must be, modified to suit the pe- | ing up of our own manufactures—such as the country is pre- 
culiar condition of the country to which it is applied.— | pared to enter upon as a regular and permanent business. 
We must, therefore, pursue the same policy in self-de-| This, I contend, cannot be effected without an eventual 
fence. Let it be borne in mind, that the wealth of a na-| monopoly of the domestic market ; and this point of mo- 
tion is its industry ; and itis this which is sought to be | nopoly 1 grant, is to be approached prudently; but, when- 
protected ; and each nation, from the nature of things, | ever that point is gained, virtual prohibitiun is complete, 
must protect it for itself. ‘'o give a single illustration :| let the form of the law be what it may ; for, effect. 
suppose we buy of Great Britain ten millions, in value, | ual protection always must amount to virtual prohibi- 
of her woollen cloths, ina year—which is not far from | tion. 
the fact. One-fourth part of the cost of these cloths (the | 1 gathered from the remarks of my colleague, (Mr. 
whole of which of course we pay,) is the cost of subsis- | Wrieur} and from those of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
tence ; in other words, the cost of bread stuffs. And | vania,{Mr. Srevenson]that these gentlemen are willing to 
we, therefore, purchase two and a half millions of British | afford such protection as will enable the American manu- 
bread stuffs every year, in the shape of woollen cloths. | facturer to compete with the foreigner in our own mar- 
This effect she produces by her system of protection, | ket. Sir, competition is but the first step in the process, 
compelling her manufacturers to weave into their cloths, | and, by this doctrine, ends precisely where the true mea 
British wheat, though at double the price which we | sure begins. What, in fact, does this doctrine of compe- 
would ask them for our wheat, but which she refuses to | tition amount to ? Why, that you will, as a permanent 
receive ; by means of which she obliges us to reward the | measure, give one half of your own market to your own 
agricultural industry of her People, with two and a half | manufacturer, who subsists on the product of your soil, 
millions of dollars ? and the other half to the foreigner, who will take nothing 
But this is not all. The same money which we pay | that you have to sell. This is the doctrine ; but the prac- 
for British wheat, in the shape of woollen goods, would | tical effect would be vastly worse. Besides, if the mea- 
buy twice the quantity of our own wheat; or we could buy | sure is a wise one for one half of its direct operation, it is 
the same quantity of American wheat for half the money. | wise for the other half also. And when you consider 
Besides, itis easy to see, that, since the price of bread | the power of the competitor whom your own manufactur- 
stuffs, in England, is forced up to double the value they | er has to meet, and the means of annoyance in his hands, 
bear in this country, and double the value they would | through the auction system, and otherwise, you may rest 
bear in England, were it not for the exclusion of foreign | assured that nothing effectual will be accomplished, but 
corn, solely for the support of Government, (as otherwise | disappointment and ruin, until your protection has grown 
the land-holder could not pay his taxes) the excess in| up, by easy gradation, to that point of virtual prohibition 
price, or one million and a quarter of dollars,or whatever | which will give to your manufactures the monopoly of the 
other sum that excess amounts to, is the amount of taxes | domestic market. Nothing else can give them permanem 
we pay for the support of George the Fourth, ‘* Defen- | cy ; and I owe it to candor to say, that I so understand the 
der cf the Faith !” And this payment of taxes is as cer- | policy of protection, and 1 am solicitous it should be s0 
tain, and nearly as direct, as the consumers of foreign ar-} understood, both by the friends and the enemies of the 
ticles pay for the support of our own Government. To} system. Competition is the first step in the process, 0 
simplify this matter a little: An American farmer, who | which the end and object is virtual probibition. 
purchases an English cloth, at the manufacturer’s price | Sir, there is nothing new in this doctrine, even in this 
of twenty dollars, may be said to pay five dollars for five | country. It was so recommended, nearly forty years 
bushels of British wheat, which is wrought into the cloth ago, by Alexander Hamilton. And this has been the 
—two dollars and a half or nearly in that proportion, he | tendency and eventual effect of all successful legisiation 
pays asa tax for the support of ‘* King George”—while, | on the subject,from the time of the second law ever pass 
atthe same moment, he has ten bushels of wheat im his | ed under the Federal Government, down to the tariff 
ranary, which he would gladly sell for the same five dol-| law of 1824—not that this last law is an instance, i” all 
ars, but which his ** gracious majesty” refuses to receive! ' respects, of successful legislation. No protection lias been 
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| Cost of the British fabric : 
} 


tage in our own market. This is to be accomplished only 


by efficient duties. And with such duties, | am confident Labor, . “ “ $0 2 

we shall,at no very distant day, attain a ** consummation so | Wool, 6 cents per pound” - - 12 
devoutly to be wished.” And to such a state of things I | Proposed duty, . ‘ é 16 
shall look for a day of brighter prosperity to my country ; | ae 
when every branch of industry—manufactures, agriculture, 48 
commerce—shall flourish under the protection of equal ne 


laws ; when, seizing the golden opportunity which pre-| (C7 Protection to the British manufacturer! {0 16 
sents itself, in the opening markets for our manufactures, | But, sir, suppose my colleague had not committed this 
in the South American States, every citizen shall share in | slight error in his calculations, and suppose the bill wouid 
the rich returns of a new and splendid commerce ; when | not have the effect to enhance the price of any kind of 
honest labor, pausing in the midst of his occupation, in| wool to the manufacturer—if the gentleman’s position is 
the field, and wiping off his brow, shall smile as he-.lifts | worth any thing, for the purpose to which he would ap. 
his eyes to Heaven, in very thankfulness of heart, that a/ ply it, it should have led him to a very different result, 
sure reward awaits his day of toil! And I would notask if he will make up another table like that he presented 
a higher enjoyment on earth, than to be permitted to{ us on this subject, but based on the law of 1824, he will 
stand near him at that moment, and indulge the con-| find, that the estimated difference, between the price of 
sciousness, if I could, that my feeble exertions here had | wool inthis country and in England, isialready counterba. 
contributed, in some degree,to reward so much merit with | lanced by the existing duties, | believe, in every instance, 
so much happiness. | The gentleman ought, therefore, by his own reasoning, 
But I did not intend to have been drawn into any such | to have proposed no higher duties upon any woollens 
wanderings from the point which I undertook to discuss. 1| whatever. But, sir, this is not the way to get at the 
have said that, in examining the bill before us, the inquiry | amount of duty necessary for the protection of the Ame- 
should be, not whether the manufacturer can possibly ex- | rican manufacturer. The difference in the cost of the 
ist under it, but whether it will certainly give him the | fabric is one thing, but not the only thing. There is the 
eventual monopoly of the domestic market. If this prin- | command of the market in the hands of the foreigner ; the 
ciple had been observed, I apprehend there would have | prejudice against the home-made fabric ; the mistakes in- 
been less difficulty in determining the merits of the bill, | cident to a new business ; the facilities afforded to British 
in its provisions on the subject of woollens. My colleague, | stuffs, by the auction and credit systems ; the reaciness 
(Mr. WrieuT) built up an argument for himself, on this | with which the British manufacturer makes, and will con- 
subject, in this way: ‘* The manufacturers say, if you | tinueto make, immense sacrifices, to preserve bis mar- 
will make the wool, being now sixty-five percent. cheap- | kets in this country ; all these things, and many more, 
er in England than in this country, (and the difference is | are to be taken into the account, when we would build up 
much greater than that)—if you will make the wool, | our manufactures. And I take occasion,again,to repeat my 
which is wrought into British cloths, and brought into! solemn conviction, that we shall accomplish nothing, un- 
this market for sale, cost as much as the wool wrought | less the protection we offer looks eventually to a mono- 
into American cloths, we can compete with the British | poly in favor of those manufactures. 
manufacturer, here. Now, we do this, and more too, by| It is for the reasons which I have now submitted, that, 
the duty on the foreign fabric, as proposed in this bill.” | as it regards the amendment offered by the gentleman 
And he gives us, among others, this example : Take a| from Vermont, [Mr. Mattary] I prefer it to that part of 
square yard of cloth, costing 50 cents, manufactured in | the bill for which it is offered as a substitute. I have 
this country. Labor being the same in both countries, | very strong objections to several features, in that part 
and the cost of the wool here being half the cost of the | of the bill which relatesto wool and woollens ; but I shall 
cloth ; the cost of the English fabric, when offered in| now confine my remarks to two features only ; to these, 


our market, would stand thus : however, my objections are insurmountable. One is, the 
, : proposed tax on wool costing eight cents or under ina 
at i ye a foreign country. The other is, the proposed reduction 

’ e a é . of th 2 sting fifl ‘ d 
Proposed duty by the bill, - - 0016 e present duty on cloths costing fifty cents and under. 


And lam free now to declare, that, if these provisions 
shall be retained, I know, at present, of no redeeming 








Cc aa ia ae gg : - WSs qualities in the bill, which shall induce me to vote for it. 
t hoes 7" is r merece - 00 25 | Now, what dothe committee propose to effect by this 
Wool ’ ; . y - 00 25 tax on foreign coarse woul > Why, certainly, the use and 

; consumption of the native coarse wool of this country, in 

00 50 | the place of the imported. And, when I speak of the 


native wool of this country, I desire to be understood as 
é , | Meaning that coarse description of wool which is pro- 
Now this looks very plausible. But, surely, my col-| duced by our native sheep. Let us examine this matter 
league forgot that he proposed, in this very bill, to com-| fora moment. The foreign wool will either be excluled, 
pel the manufacturers here, to pay a very large addition- | of jt will not—I mean now without reference to the ability 
al sum for every pound of wool, used in this description | of the manufacturers to sustain themselves, and taking 
of cloth. The true account would stand thus: take aj j¢ for granted that they can—and I think the foreign wael 
square yard of coarse cloth, made of the coarse imported | will aot be excluded sand for these reasons: The native 
wool, and costing here now, 40 cents. It takes two! wool of this country has, at its lowest reduction in price, 
Ibs. of the wool,as imported uncleansed, to make a yard. | (with the exception of one or two instances, which are 


Difference in favor of the American fabric, 6 cts. 


Cost of American fabric : not worth mentioning,) brought from 20 to 25 and 30 
Labor, - - - - $0 20 ‘cents per pound. I call the average 25 cents, though l 
Wool, (now) 10 cents per pound - 20 {should be willing to call it 23 cents. The present 
Proposed duty on wool, 7 cents perlb. 14 average cost to the manufacturer, including charges, of 

50 per ct. ad val. 10 ‘that coarse wool which comes from abroad, invoiced at 


—— 24 | eight cents and under, is ten cents per pound. To find 
—— | what the average cost of this wool would be, under the 
$0 64 | proposed duty, we have only to add the amount of that 
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duty to the present cost ; for the specific duty, 7 cents ; 
for the ad valorem duty, at 50 per cent, from three to 
five cents ; and the average cost under this bill would be 
from 20 to 22 cents. In the statement laid upon our 
tables, by the — from Ohio, {Mr. Wrieut,] it is 
put down at 22 cents. Ihave not forgotten the strong 
case which my colleague, (Mr. Wricut, of New York,] 
made out, of loss on the imported wool, in the process of 
cleansing it for use, and which he put down, at 100 per 
cent. I hold inmy hand a statement, made by an intelli- 
gentand practical man, whom the committee called be- 
fore them as a witness, in which this loss on the foreign 
wool is averred not to exceed 40 per cent, while the 
loss, by the same process, on the native wool, is not less | 
than 30 per cent, making a difference of only 10 per 
cent. between the two, which is not worth taking into the 
account since it would not vary materially the result of my 
present calculations. 

We see, then, that, while native wool continues at its 
present price, it would still be somewhat cheaper for the 
manufacturer to import his coarse wool ; and the proba- | 
bility is, that if able to sustain himself at all, he would 
continue to do it, even under this bill. If then, the! 
foreign wool shall not be excluded, it is easy to see, that, | 
while the manufacturer will continue to use it,(if at all,) | 
at an extra cost of 10 or 12 cents for every pound, over| 
and above its present cost, the farmer could receive no 
possible advantage from the extra duty. 

But suppose it should be excluded by this bill 
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| fabrics manufactured from this kind of wool. 
Then | js this important fact ? 
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produce him twenty; when it is perfectly well known 
that coarse wool can be raised in other countries, and 
other climates, for four or six cents, which it would cost 
thirty and upwards to raise here ;—this is the time which 
the committee have selected to recommend protection 
and encouragement to the growing of the native wool of 
this country! No, sir, let us encourage the growing of 
the finer wool—that which the farmer can afford to sell 
at a price at which the manufacturer can afford to buy. 

Rut, if this attempt to encourage native wool was mere- 


| ly futile, without being injurious, it should certainly have 


passed without notice from me. We have seen that it 
can, by no possibility, produce any beneficial result to 
the farmer. Tow does itaffect the manufacturer? This 


| is the kind of wool which enters into the composition ofa 


large proportion of the woollens now manofactured in this 
country, including carpets, negro cloths, and others, fal- 
ling under the fifty cent minimum, to which I have re- 
ferred. If this bill passes, every pound of wool which en- 
ters into these cloths, is hereafter to cost the manufacturer 
(on an average) about 22 cents, instead of ten, which he 
now pays. Now, itis perfectly certain that, if the manu- 


| facturers of coarse cloths are scarcely able to sustain them- 


selves under the tariff as it now stands—and no one pre- 
tends they can do more—not even the committee—they 
must wholly cease operations under the proposed duty 
on wool ; unless corresponding duties are imposed on the 
How then 


Directly the reverse. You pro- 


the manufacturer, if able to sustain himself at all, will use | pose to reduce the duty on the fabrics. And this is an ad- 


the native wool. 


And how is the farmer to be benefitted | mitted fact—admitted, because an attempt has been made 


by this operation ? Why, he willbe compelled to sell | to justify it. How does this case stand * The American 
his native wool at a price somewhat lower than it now| manufacturer makes a square yard of coarse cloth, the 
bears; or else, as we have seen, the manufacturer willim-| wool for which, being two pounds, as imported un- 


port the Smyrna or Buenos Ayrean wool. 


The farmer | cleansed, costs him now twenty cents ; and upon this 


sells his native wool at a price lower than it now bears! | fabric he enjoys a bounty—if you please to call a protect- 


But he cannot afford to sell it at present prices, since we 
have it in testimony that every pound of wool costs him 
from 35 to 40 cents and upwards, for the raisimg of it. If 
then, the foreign wool should be excluded, the manufac- 


turer, if sustained at all, would be compelled to pay about | 


22 cents for native wool, to use in the plice of that for | 


which he now pays 10 cents ; while the farmer would be 


no More encouraged to grow this kind of wool than he | 


now is, since it would be no more an object to him then, 
than now, to raise wool which would not produce him 
but little more than one half the cost of raising it. Such 
isthe sum total of all the benefit which can possibly ac- 
crue to the farmer from this particular provision of the bill. 

L understood my colleague to appeal to our patriotism 
for the encouragement of coarse wool, because the sheep 
which produces it is a native of this country. Indeed ! 


My friend and colleague is lawyer, and I stiould be glad | 


to have him inform me, how many generations removed 
from their Merino or Saxony ancestor, introduced into this 
country, a flock of sheep must be, before they would 
become naturalized in the country, and entitled to our 
patriotic protection equally with these 


** whose blood 
“* Has crept through” natives “ ever since the flood |” 


Sir, I feel bound to say, that sensible men were never 


engaged in a more bootless scheme, than this, of attem pt- | The manufacturer would not be affected, because, having 


ing to encourage the farmers in the raising of the native | 


woul of this country. Ata time, when the whole farming 
and their fleeces ; when it has become the special busi- 
hess of every man, who is the owner of half a dozen 
sheep, to “‘make mntton” of every one which is not 
clothed in fine wool, and to intreduce, in its place, the 


dnvels over the furrow has learned the advantage of rais- 
ing wool, atthe same cost, which will command 50, 80, 
or 100 cents, instead of raising that which would only 


| legislation, the manufacturer is to be ruined. 
‘ wounded in the house ef his friends !” 


ing duty a bounty—of a fraction less than nineteen cents. 
Now, what do you propese to do by this bill? Why, re- 
duce that bounty to sixteen cents, and follow up this gra- 
cious favor, by compelling him to pay forty-four cents for 
the two pounds of wool put into this yard of cloth ; or else 
(which I deem perfectly certain) you will drive him to 
the next alternative, his utter ruin. And this is denomi- 
nated protection—ay, and, what is Worse, you even call it 
protection to the farmer ! It is perfectly certain that, un- 
der the operation of this bill, the manufacture of coarse 
cloths must cease in the country, and yet you persist in 
the preposterous and ruinous scheme, and denominate it 
protection ! 

But suppose it were otherwise ; and, fur the sake of 
the argument, let us grant, for a moment, that the manu- 
facturer will be sustained, even under the weight of this 
bill ; and, to make the case still stronger, suppose that, 
retaining the proposed tax on the raw material, you 
should consent to place such corresponding duty on the 
fabric, as would secure the manufacturer against foreign 
competition. What would you accomplish? Simply the tax- 


| ation of your own People, to the amount of the additional 
, duty on the raw material, without one dollar of benefit to 


any body at home or abroad ! The farmer would not be be- 
nefitted for the reasons which I have already submitted. 


paid the extra tax on the wool wrought into his coarse 


. i cloths, he would have nothing else to do than to charge 
interest is engaged in the improvement of their flocks, | 


the amount over to the consumer. Where then is the 
benefit of this game, and to whom does it result ? But we 
have not even the poor consolation of knowing that the 
manufacture will be sustained in the country, even at the 


| profitless expense of enormous taxation on the consumer. 
Merino or Saxony sheep ; when the poorest capacity that | 


For, by the very provisions of this bill, not by neglect — 
for then he could have borne it—but by an act of positive 
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if { have understood him, does not deny the ruinous ope- 
ration of this bill upon the manufacture of carpets, and 
the manufacture of coarse cloths. The first evil he is wil- 
ling toremedy ; the other he attempts to justify. 

The gentleman tcils us that it was the policy of the 
committee “to keep down the value of the lower pricec 
cloths”—in the first place, out of aa amiable sympathy for 
the poor man’s poverty ; in the next place, out of a bene- 
volent regard to the condition of that class of degraded 
human beings among us, for whom it seemed to the gentle- 
man necessary to provide cheap clothing, in the fear that, 
were it otherwise, the parsimony of the master might get 
the better of his humanity. I shall not stop to utter a 
word, if I were able to do so, to diminish the value of this 
compliment to the character of those gentlemen of the 
South, in this House, whom the worthy member has every 
reason to expect to join him, in a determined opposition 
to the proposed amendment of the bill before us, But, 
sir, as to this business of keeping down the prices; I had 
supposed that there was one point upon which all the 
friends of this system were agreed ; and that is, that, in 
any case where the country is prepared to manufacture an 
article abundantly and advantageously, protecting duties 
will not permanently enhance the cost of the article to the 
consumer—that the way to “ keep down the prices,” is 
to establish the manufacture, permanently, in the coun- 
try. But, in this part of the bill, the committee have 
wholly abandoned this principle ; and the gentleman jus- 
tifies its provisions, virtually, by the very doctrine which 
the enemies of the system have uniformly maintained— 
the doctrine that protecting duties are a tax on the con- 
sumer ! 

And this will more abundantly appear, if we inquire, 
for a moment, how the gentleman proposes * to keep 
down the prices ?”” This is to be done, by diminishing 
the present duty on some coarse cloths, which, I have al- 
ready shewn, will be the case ; and by carefully avoiding 
any considerable increase on others. The gentleman 
himself assured us, even in his way of making up the ac- 
count, that, on some negro cloths, the increase of duty 
proposed does not exceed two hundredths ofa cent ona 
square yard, or one cent on fifty square yards of cloth ! 
Now, if the operations of the committee had stopped here, 
and the doctrine were true, that the lower the duties the 
cheaper the goods, I should be able then to discover the 
grounds, though mistaken, upon which the gentleman’s 
sympathy for the poor man, and his kindness for the slave, 
had beenexercised. Indeed I should then be able to dis- 
cover the good reason, upon which the gentleman might 
expect the cordial co-operation of every slave-holder here, 
in opposition to the proposed amendment of a bill, which, 
(ifhe must have any) holds out so fair and specious a pro- 
mise ‘** to keep down the prices” of negro cloths! But 
the operations of the committee do not stop here. They 
propose to burthen the manufacturer with a tax ofone hun- 
dred per cent. anc upwards, on the present cost, of every 
pound of wool which enters into the composition of these 
coarse cloths ; and this, too, I suppose, for the purpose 
‘fof keeping down the prices !” Sir, I apprehend the 
poor man would have no reason to bless the committee 
for this attempt “ to keep down the prices ;” for, lam 
confident, that, to him, the certain operation of the bill 
would be to enhance the cost of every yard of woollen 
cloth which he should consume. So I am confident, it 
weuld be with the slave-holder ; but he may not think so ; 
and, if he does not, we shall see precisely the effect on the 
vote upon the proposed amendment, which the gentle- 
man must have counted upon : the amendment will be re- 
jected—and, if it is, the gentleman needs no prophet to 
tell him, that the fate of the bill is sealed for the present 
session. 


Icannot but deprecate the evils which would follow 
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from the policy of the committee, as explained by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. There is a single manu. 
factory in Massachusetts, which produces five hundred 
thousand yards of negro cloth ina year : and such are the 
interests that would certainly be prostrated uncer the 
operation of this bill. 

While on the subject of negro cloths, the gentleman 
talked to us about the Constitution and a ‘* compromise,” 
the application of which, however, I was not fortunate 
enough fully to comprehend. I know the gentleman 
did rot mean to be understood, that this feature was in. 
troduced in the bill upon any settled understanding be. 
tween any ‘* high contracting parties.” I know he did 
not mean to be unserstood that this bill really contained 
the terms ofa “ compact ;” or the condition upon which 
any ‘‘ high matters” were to be pursued hereafter. But 
I may be permitted to say—and that without any im. 
peachment of the gentleman’s motives—that, had there 
been ‘high purposes” to be answered, for the accom. 
plishment of which he had deemed it necessary to offer 
up the Northern manufacturer of negro cloths, as a meet 
and generous sacrifice, he could not have done it more 
effectually, than it would be done by the operation of 
this bill ! 

Sir, L confess that a feeling of jealousy for the honor 
of New York, mingles itself with my deep solicitude for 
the fate of a measure, so seriously affecting the general 
welfare. The present is not the first occasion on which 
she has sent into this Hall a divided delegation. Pos. 
sessing very great power, she contrives to render herself 
the weakest of the sisters. With the exception of those 
who more immediately represent her commercial inter- 
ests, and perhaps one or two others, she has not a Re- 
presentative here, who is not bound in interest, as well 
as in duty, to give his cordial support to the best system 
which can be devised for the protection of our national 
industry—Why, then, are we divided? [Here Mr. 
Oaxter said, ** because we differ in opinion.”) The 
gentleman near me answers, that it is because we differ 
in opinion. Is itso? Is there really any difference of 
opinion between us, relative to the details of this bill’ 
1 appeal to my colleagues, who profess to differ from 
me in the view I have taken of this subject, and I ask 
them—how much better for the interests of the country 
do you really esteem the bill, than the amendment ? You 
say you prefer the bill. But are you not satisfied that it 
cannot, will not, pass in its present shape ? And are you, 
then, prepared to say, that it shall be the bill—or nothing’ 
What are your objections to the amendment? Youdo 
not deny that it will protect the manufacturer—are you 
then prepared to say, that you will give the manufacturer 
nothing, unless you can have the privilege, at the same 
time, of holding out to the grower of coarse wool, the 
unsubstantial promise of a bounty which he can never re- 
alize or enjoy ? Nay, more; that no bill shall pass, un- 
less youcan have the privilege of making this specious and 
delusive offering, which can effect nothing, but the in- 
evitable prostration of the manufacturer, and the certain 
ruin of the best interests of your country. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, made some ¢x 
planations in reply to some remarks which referred to 
himself. 

After a word or two of reply from Mr. BARNARD, 

The committee rose. 
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The following resolution, offered, yesterday, by Mr 
MAXWELL, was taken up for consideration. ; 

** Resolved, That the President of the United States v¢ 
requested to direct the Secretary of War to inform this 
House what causes have operated to prevent him from 
communicating, in obedience to a resolution of this House, 
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passed 27th day of December, 
Engineers appointed to examine, and ascertain the 
Jamesand the Great Kenhawajrivers .”” 

Mr. ALEXANDER opposed the resolution on account 
of the terms in which it was couched. He was disposed 
toclaim responsibility from all the officers of Govern- 
' ment, but at the same time to treat them with a proper 

degree of respect. This wasdue tothem, and to the dig- 
nity ofthe House in addressing them. If his colleague 
would but exercise a little patience, and wait a few days, 
he did not doubt, he would obtain his object without the 
need of such a resolution. ‘The Department had constant 
and pressing calls made upon it, and he was surprised at 
the celerity with which they were generally answered. 
His objection lay not against the object of his colleague, 























sented. 


by him since taking a seat in the House, he presumed it 
would not be supposed thatthe resolution now under | 
consideration, was offered either with a view to spreaq- | 















'  inghis name upon the Journal, or to create a foundation | 
» onwhichto impose aspeech upon the patience of the | 
| House. And it would be equally unjust to kim, to sup- | 
pose that the resolution was offered in consequence of 
any unfriendly feeling entertained by him towards the of. 
ficers of the General Government—the Secretary of War 
in particular—with whose duty this subject is connected, | 
and who, as he believed, merited the character ofa pa- | 
triot, and a faithful public officer. But, whatever his [Mr. | 
M’s}] private opinions might be, with regard to public | 
men, they could have no influence in thiscase. Asa | 
member of this House, he had public duties to perform; | 
and, in furtherance of those duties, as he believed, the | 
resolution had been submitted. There are many of my 

constituents [said Mr. M. } who look with great interest to | 
the time when the waters of the James and Kenhawa ri- | 
vers shall be united by a canal; and a longer delay, on my | 
part, in calling the attention of this House to this subject, | 
would, perhaps, be considered by them as a just cause of | 
complaint. 1 was led to believe from the notice taken of 

this subject inthe Message of the President of the Unit- | 
ed States, that the Report referred to by the resolution | 
would have been submitted to this House early inthe 
session; and, under that expectation, I delayed near a 
month before a former resolution was submitted on this 
subject. Has there not been, with regard to this matter, 
either mistake or neglect ? The gentleman from Virginia, 
iny colleague, [Mr. Atexanper] has said that this isan | 
unusual course. My experience in legislation is limited, 
and 1am not, certainly, prepared to say that it is not an | 
unusual course. But is not this an unusual case—and a case, | 
too, that will justify, and does require, such a course ? The | 
Message of the President of the United States, submitted | 
at the commencement of the present session of Congress, | 
after enumerating various reports that were made before 

the last session of Congress, contains the following words: | 
“And reports are now prepared,and will be submitted | 
to Congress-~for surveys of the Peninsula of Florida, 

to ascertain the expediency of a canal to connect the | 
Waters of the Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexico, across 
that peninsula; and, also, of the country between the 
bays of Mobile and of Pensacola, with a view of con- 
necting them together by a canal: for surveys of a} 
route fora canal to connect the waters of James and | 
Great Kenhawa rivers. ’ If this report was prepared at 
the commencement of the present session of Con- | 
gress, why has it not been submitted? Why has 

it been so long neglected > Was not one month a 
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practicability of uniting, by a canal the waters of th e | 


Mr. MAXWELL said, that, from the course pursued | 
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1827, the report of the | sufficient time for its transmission’? And now, be- 


|tween three and four months of the session have pass- 
ed. Ifthere be any mistake with regard to this matter, 
and the report was not prepared, and ready to be sub- 
mitted at the beginning of the present session of Con- 
gress, were not between three and four months sufficient 
time to prepare it? What answer can be givento the 
call of this House, to show that neither mistake orne- 
glect have taken place with regard to this subject? I 
do not pretend to say that there has been any thing, in- 
tentionally, wrong about this business, but, most certain- 
ly, there has been an oversight. My colleague [Mr. 
ALExanpDER] has informed the Kouse that he believes the 
report will be submitted in a few days. I hope he may 
be correct in that belief. Ihope the report will be sub- 
mitted in a few days. Icannot consider it indecorous in 


but against the tone anc style ofhis resolution. With one | this House, under the circumstances attending this sub- 


exception (the resolution offered a few days ago by the | ject, to call for the causes which have operated to delay 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wicxuirrs)}) he had | 


never known aresolution of this descripton tobe pre- | ALExanpER] may be mistaken, and the report may not be 


the submitting of this report; and, lest-my colleague [Mr. 


submitted within a few days, I trust the House will suffer 
the resolution to pass. 

Mr. MERCER expressed his hope that the resolution 
would not be adopted. He could not consider the delay 


| which had occurred in relation to the Report of this 
| Survey, as at all involving the necessity or propriety of 


passing a resolution thus worded. If his colleague had 


| acquainted himself with the course of operation in the 


Engineer corps, he would find that a delay of more than 
twelve months sometimes occurs between their return 
from the field, and the completion of their Maps and Re- 
port. This had occurred in the case of a survey of the 
route of the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal. When the 
corps returns from an expedition, all they bring back 
consists of field notes, from which materials the Maps 
and plans have to be projected, and the drawings made ; 
and where the survey involves a Canal, the estizaates re- 
specting its dimensions and cost are very complex and 
tedious. The mere estimate, in the case he had just 
referred to, had occupied two able and assiduous gentle- 
men for more than three months. In this case the delay 
of which the gentleman complains, did not imply any 
charge of remissness inthe Department. To his certain 
knowledge the whole force of the Department was at 
this time employed upon the Maps of the Florida Canal 
and the coast of North Carolina, and it would take a year 
to cumplete them. 

Mr. SPRAGUE stated, in addition, another fact, which 


| had occurred in relation toa survey in which he had felt 
| peculiar solicitude. The survey had been made in the 


Summer of 1826, within his district. His constituents 
took much interest in it, and were desirous of the earliest 
information as to whathad beenreported. In conse- 


| quence, he had, at an early period of the session, offered 


a resolution calling on the Department for the report— 
yethe had been obliged to wait the whole session, and 
then to return without it, nor had it been obtained, till a 
considerable time after the opening of the present Con- 
gress ; yet, from inquiry, out of the House, he felt en- 
tirely satisfied that the Report had been rendered at 
as early a period as possible. This was certainly a strong- 
er case than that of which the gentleman now com- 
plained. The resolution was so worded, as to contain at 
least an implication of censure. Not believing this to be 
necessary or proper, he moved to lay it upon the table. 
The motion prevailed, and the resolutionof Mr. Max- 


| WELL was accordingly laid upon the table. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. MALLARY, went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the Tariff Bill. Mr. INGHAM, who had the floor 
from yesterday, rose and addressed the House at large 
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in defence of the bill, as reported by the Committee on 
Manufactures, and in opposition to the amendment of Mr. 
Mattanr, replying more especially to the remarks of 
Mr. Barwnarp, and incidentally referring to those of Mr. 
Davis, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. INGHAM closed his remarks, during which he 
was several times called to order by the Chair, at about 
four o'clock, when the Committee rose. 


Wepnespar, Marca 19, 1828. 


INDIAN CONCERNS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. Woons, of Ohio, on the 12th inst. and 
which was modified and laid on the table on the 13th 
instant. 

Mr. WOODS then further modified his resolution, so as 
to make it read as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of War be requested to 
inform this House what were tie reasons assigned for 
breaking an individual, and depriving him of his authority 
among the Creek Indians, as stated in the letter of Thos. 
L. McKenney, of the 29th November, 1827, to the Se- 
cretary of War, and who said individual was, with his re- 
sidence, and in what capacity he was acting for said In- 
dians; and to communicate to this House a detailed state- 
ment of the expenses of the several missions to the Indian. 
tribes, sent under the authority of the War Department, 
for the years 1826 and 1827, specifying the objects of 
the expenditure, and the persons employed ; and also 
copies of any evidence or complaints which are in the 
Department, concerning any alleged improper conduct 
of any agent or superintendent in regard to the granting 
or withholding of passports through the Indian country. 

Mr. McLEAN moved to amend this resolution by add- 
ing the following : 

** Anc also the expenses and payments to Commission- 
ers and other Agents, for negotiating treaties with the 
Indian tribes, since 1813, stating the objects on which 
the several sums were expended.” 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, was opposed to the 
amendment, and also to the whole resolution. The 
amendment could lead te no legislation, and he was per- 
suaded that, if the gentleman from Ohio, who offered it, 
had been acquainted with the circumstances of the trans- 
action referred to, he would not have done so. The 
facts were briefly these: Colonel McKemey had been 
sent, and properly sent, by the General Government to 
negotiate a treaty with the Creek Indians. When he 
came there, he found a fellow by the name of Jack 
Ridge, who was not a Creek, buta half-breed Cherokee. 
The same man who came here with the Creek Delega- 
tion, and who took care to have inserted in the Treaty of 
Washington a bonus of ten thousand dollars for himself. 
This man was among the Creeks, acting the part of a busy 
body, and endeavoring to obstruct the treaty. Colonel 
McKenney knew him not to belong to the Creek nation. 
He knew him to be a half-breed Cherokee, who had no 
interest or authority there. He, therefore, with great 
propriety, told the Creek Chiefs that he would not know 
this Jack Ridge in the transaction : that he would have 
nothing to do with him; and, that if he made any treaty 
with them at all, this man should have no concern in it. 
Sir, I know this Ridge to be a busy, meddling man. He 
never belonged to the Creek nation, but resides among 
the Cherokees, at no great distance from me. Mr. McKen- 
ney had a perfect right to object to his interference, and 
it was his duty to doso. The resolution, therefore, inquires 
about what never took place. It asks, why a thing was 
done, which never was done. Col. McKenney did not 
break this man, tor he had no office, and could lose none. 
The term break, therefore, does not apply to him, unless 
it is to be understood of breaking his neck or some of his 
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limbs. Now, the amendment to the resolution inquires 
into the expenses of all the Indian treaties which have been 
held since 1813. If you go to that date, why not go back 
at once to the treaty of Hopewell, where the first import. 
ant Indian cession im the west was obtained Nay, why 
not go back to the days of that Indian Chief whose effigy 
is in your Rotundo, and who ia there represented with an 
ear of corn in his hand, receiving the Pilgrims at Ply. 
mouth ? To what end is this call made? fs it that this 
House may be informed of the sums of money thrown 
abroad to extinguish the Indian title in the Western 
States? If that is the object, gentlemen can already find 
all they seek in the reports and documents annually fur. 
nished to this House. Do they mean that, by asking the 
Secretary of War to furnish us with this knowledge, we 
shall confess a want of vigilance and of due attention to 
our own duties? Sir, I have always objected to receiy. 
ing information from the Department on matters which it 
was my duty to know, and which, as a member of this 
House, I had an opportunity of knowing, without apply- 
ing to any of the officers of the Government to inform 
me. I object to thus confessing ignorance. No charge 
of abuse is made on the subject of these expenditures 
Why then make a call which can be of no use, and which 
seems to imply something like censure ? Mr. M. conclu. 
ed with expressing his hope that neither the amend. 
ment or resolution would be adopted 

The hour having now expired, which is allotted by the 
rules of the House to the consideration of reports and re- 
solutions, farther debate was suspended. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then again went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and took up the Tarif 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNS said—Believing that I act in accordance 
with the wishes of my constituents, and from a_ sincere de- 
sire to promote the prosperity of my country, I ask the «'- 
tention of the committee while 1 endeavor, as briefly as 
possible, to present the reasons which induce me to pre- 
fer the proposed amendments, and suggest such conside- 
rations as appear calculated te remove the objections which 
some of the professed friends of the system have adyan- 
ced and relied on with much confidence. 

It must be admitted, we are encircled with difficulties 
of no ordinary character. The interests involved are 
great, various, and conflicting, the prejudices strong, 
and deep-rooted opposition, domestic and foreign ; and 
from their combined and powerful influence, our failure 
and defeat have been anticipated and predicted. 

But, sir, if we ure sincere in advocating the system of 
protection, and regurd it as the only shield capable of de- 
fending and saving the industry and resources of our cou 
try from ruin, it becomes us to unite our efforts, and 1 
conformity with the public sentiment, adopt and sustail 
that policy which will strengthen, support, and increas: 
the wealth, power, and independence of the nation. 

We have heard the reasons advanced in support of the 
amendments, by the gentleman from Vermont, and his 
objections to the bill as reported : we have also had the 
views of the committee in favour of the measure they 
have reccommended ; and it is our duty to decide, exer 
cising a proper regard to each, and making our selection 
with reference to the ultimate and practical effect. 

The investigation of this subject, according to those 
principles, which { apprehend, shoukd guide and direct 
us in the inquiry, has fully convinced me, that the objec 
proposed to be attained by the committee cannot Dea” 
complished unless we sustain the amendments. The cor 
rectness of this opinion appears to me to be established 
by the testimony before us, and sanctioned by eve ry con 
| sideration that should influence the judgment. Shou" 


: the cow, mittee agree with me, the anxious expectations 
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our constituents will not be disappointed, and we may 
look with confidence to the result. : 

in the discharge of their duty, the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures adopted a method calculated to elicit truth, 
and impart usefuland important information. Was it not 
designed to obtain that knowledge necessary to enable 
us to apply the appropriate remedy? Are we to close 
our eyes and not look at the evidence they have furnish- 
ed by their laborious and arduous research? Witnesses of 
respectability, intelligence, and practical knowledge, se- 
jected from different sections of the country, have been 
examined on oath. Is it not incumbent on us, and may 
I not say, we are under strong obligations to regard their 
testimony ? Doves it not come before us in an official 
manner, autherizing and commanding implicit and unre- 
served confidence ‘ 1.et us then allow it that weight 
and influence which it merits, and is entitled to re- 
ceive. 

In the discussion that now engages our attention, it is 
certainly important to ascertain the facts. If we advert 
to the testimony, we must all agree, it fully and satistac- 
torily proves the statements made by the farmers and 
manufacturers in the memorials they presented. The 
witnesses all concur, in representing the manufactures of 
woollens as laboring under great difficulties, and on the 
brink of ruins nor have we different evidence in relation 
to the wool grower ; his situation is no better ; and in con 
sequence of the depressed state of the home market, the 
tarmer experiences and suffers in the general calamity. 
Does not our observation confirm the truth of this? Can 
we deny the general distress? Are not all classes of the 
community complaining of its influence? To us, the pub- 
lic attention is anxiously directed, and from the exercise 
of that power they have delegated to our hands, they 
earnestly ask and expec! selief. We admit the necessity 
and propriety of conforming to the will of our coastitu- 
ents, but differ respecting the manner of our compliance. 
On what principles shall we decide, and reconcile our 
conflicting sentiments ? Can it be done by rejecting the 
facts, excluding from view the only accurate information, 
and substituting the fluctuating prices of a foreign mar- 
ket? Is it to be presumed our confidence can be placed 
on calculations, founded on such unsettled and deceptive 
data’ Shall we not act more judiciously by referring to 
the testimony which cannot be misunderstood, is clear and 
explicit, and presents the facts in‘the strong and irresisti- 
ble light of truth? Has it not removed the doubts of the 
most scrupulous, and compelled even the decided oppo- 
nents of the system, to admit that the tariff of 1824 has 
failed to protect the manufacturer? This being conced- 
ed, we have data from which we may calculate with cer- 
tainty. 

If we have determined to adopt the system of protection 
to our home market, and intend to give it full effect, we 
should not have recourse to such nice calculations, as are 
founded on the sterling cost in England. By this refin- 
edand minute adjustment of foreign and domestic ad- 
vantages, We may commit the same errors, and experi- 
ence the same disappuintments, which have attended our 
present tariff. Ifby it the manufacturers are not protect- 
ed, and in consequence of its defects ask an efficient re- 
medy, shall we, by passing the bill as reported, frustrate 
their hopes and increase their difficulties? Would it not 
be better to refrain from acting, than to do that which 
must hasten their destruction ? 

Or this principle of comparison, we challenge calcula- 
tion, and are willing to abide the result of figures or ar- 
gument. ‘To illustrate and establish this, let us examine 
under the first minimum the effect of the proposed bill, 
compared with the tariff of 1824, according to the state- 
ment furnished by the gentleman from ‘Ohio. 

By the Tariff of 1824, the present cuty of 334 ad valo- 
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rem, equal to 36 2-3 per cent. or equal per square yard 
to 183 
Duty by the proposed bill, 16 


Loss to the manufacturer on the manufactured article, 2 
Wool, first minimum of 50 cents. 
It will require 2lbs. Smyrna wool in the dirt, 10 cts. 











per pound, for a square yard of coarse cloth, 20 
Duty specific, 14 
Fifty per cent. ad valorem, 1y—— 24 
Cost of wool by the proposed bill, 44 
By the tariff of 1824: 
2ibs. wool, 20 
Duty 15 per cent. ad valorem, 3 23 
21 
Add loss on manufactured article, 23 





Loss to the manufacturer by the proposed bill, 234 

His condition will be worse by 46 2-3 per cent. 

Thus we see, that with respect to the operation of the 
proposed bill, on the manufacture of coarse woollens, the 
calculations made exhibit strong and unequivocal evidence 
against it. We cannot resist the clear and manifest re- 
sult, nor deny the fact, that it essentially fails to remedy 
the defects of the tariff of 1824. If this be true, will 
not the effect be prejudicial to the manufacturer, and‘op- 
pressive te the censumer, and instead of encouraging, will 
it not inevitably destroy domestic competition and sup- 

ly ? 

The difficulty we have encountered arises from the at- 
tempt to protect two interests on the same article ; each 
of which, is certainly entitled to our peculiar care and re- 
gard : And so far as it is possible to benefit the farmer, 
without endangering and destroying his market, I hope 
and trust it will be done. I admit the effort has been 
great, but unfortunate and injudicious; by attempting too 
much, we may, and I fear shall, fail entirely. 

The committee cannot feel a deeper interest in agri- 
culture than Ido, nor derive geared satisfaction from ex- 
tending to the farmer every advantage that would be pro- 
ductive of real anc substantial benefit. But, while in- 
fluenced by the clear and certain consequences which 
must result from the practical effect of the bill as re- 
ported, I would caution the professed friends to be- 
ware, lest, in bestowing favors not solicited, they occasion 
ruin. 

The system of protection may be involved in difficul- 
ty, but, under the influence of avowed friends, that ought 
to be obviated. If we really and sincerely agree upon 
the important principle, and are willing to defend from 
foreign influence the industry and resources of o .r coun- 
try, can we not reconcile our different views, and effect 
the object? Shall we disregard the united voice of our 
constituents? They do not differ. Has the farmer re- 
quested what we now attempt to offer? Has not the 
voice of the country, so far as we have heard it, nega- 
tived and rejected the boon we proffer? Let us not 
force upon our citizens what is not desired ; when by the 
attempt we endanger the object they ask with such strong 
solicitude. 

For what are we contending? The coarse wool, of 
the quality designed to be excluded, by imposing the 
specific duty, cannot come in competition with the do- 
mestic. In this position, the committee are not support- 
ed by the testimony : ner does the evidence sanction the 
duty of seven cents, which they have proposed. Is not 
this attempting to remedy an evil which does not and 
cannot exist ? Will not the effect be ruinous to the manu- 
facturer, and from our inability to supply the same mate- 
rial, must it not produce an irreparable injury? Why in- 
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sist on this as essential, when the wool grower does not 
wish it, anc dreads its influence ? 

In opposition to this policy, considered of sn much im- 
portance by some gentlemen, I would direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to the remarks of the honorable 
member from T’ennsylvania, with regard to that of Eng- 
land. In that country, which has been justly celebrated 
as excelling all others in manufactures, until the year 
1819, we discover only a nominal duty of one cent per 
pound. What hasbeen the consequence ? Has not the 
success of the manufacturer afforded a market, and the 
interest of the wool grower been promoted ? 

It may be expedient for us to adopt a different policy, 
but certainly not to the extent proposed. I cannot un. 
derstand the necessity of excluding such wool as we im- 
port from Smyrna and Buenos Ayres. Its production, if 
practicable, would not afford a profit to the farmer. If 
we deprive the manufacturer of this description of coarse 
wool, unless he is fully protected against the importation 
of the foreign fabric, made of the same material, at its 
lowest cost, what becomes of your market ? If it cannot 
be used, the wool grower will be deprived of all the 
benefit you intend to confer upon him. 

Our true policy is to encourage that kind of wool which 
has the most value, and affords a profit. This the far- 
mers fully understand ; and, regarding their true interest, 
have improved their flocks. When we view this subject 
in its proper light, may it not with truth be asserted, we 
differ about trifles, and sacrifice the substance in grasping 
ata shacow ? 

I cannot agree with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
in his method of determining the relative amount of pro- 
tection. ‘The course he has adopted is certainly novel, 
and appears to me delusive. He has stated the aggre- 
gate amount of wool imported during the last year, and 
also that of woollens, and calculated the amount of duties 
paid on the respective quantities, under the tariff of 1824; 
assumed a similar amount for the present year ; and, es- 
timating the aggregate amount of duties that would ac- 
crue by the proposed bill, from the relative excess, he 
determined the degree and extent of protection afforded 
to the farmers and manufacturers. 

If this proves any thing, it is certainly this—the greater 
the importation, the greater is your protection. I cannot 
subscribe to the accuracy of such a system, but prefer 
the plain and simple statement which adapts itself to the 
mind of every man. This aggregate calculation is unfor- 
tunate in its application. Should he make a similar cal- 
culation in 1829, a small amount of wool being imported, 
and a large quantity of woollens, he wuuld conclude the 
manufacturer derived great protection. And such no 
doubt will be the operation, if we pass the bill as report- 
ed. I would rely with more confidence on the statement 
exhibited and laid on our tables, which presents the sub- 
ject inits true light. Its practical effect has been fully 
explained by the gentleman from New York, with pecu- 
liar force and truth, and ina manner that must carry con- 
viction to the understanding of every farmer and wool- 
grower in the country. 

A few remarks as to the one dollar minimum. This, 
as it appears to me, opens the dvor to much fraud, and 
must defeat the whole system. Minimums are adopted 
for a double purpose, as amode of securing the duty, and 
with a view to protect the home market ; hence it is es- 
sential they should be fixed at proper distances, or the 
foreign article will be introduced, and the effect contem- 
plated by your tariff utterly fail. May we not apprehend 
such will be the consequence of the one dollar minimum ? 
Is it not expected by all who have examined the subject ? 
Do not allagree that if the minimums are too close to 
each other, as is the fact, with respect to the fifty cents 
and one dollar by the bill reported, they will not afford 
protection, since even the best judges of cloths cannot 
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determine the actual cost, within fifteen or twenty-five 
percent. Thus the foreign article costing between fifty 
and sixty-five cents may be invoiced at fifty, and those 
costing from one dollar to one dollar and thirty cents, may 
be invoiced at one dollar, and escape the strictest scru- 
tiny ; such is the opinion of men well acquainted with 
the subject, and we have no reason to doubt its accuracy. 

In adopting this system uf protection, we must receive 
it upon its true principles. fts effect, when properly ap- 
plied, secures the home market and fully protects the 
domestic manufacturer: not from the influence of com. 
petition, but a foreign rival. It never has been sanction. 
ed for purposes of revenue—such a result, from the im- 
portation of the articles on which the duty is impcsed, 
would defeat its object. Hence it is always important to 
ascertain the ability to supply the article, before we at- 
tempt its protection, and the duty should gradually in. 
crease until from the resources of the country it may be in- 
ferred the domestic manufacture will equal the demand. 
The duty imposed is designed for protection, and nothing 
else. I would not advocate the system for the purpose 
of enriching the treasury, except in the manner fit inva. 
riably has produced such an effect, by increasing the 
wealth of the people, and affording the means of consum- 
ing and using a greater variety and amount of other arti- 
cles, that may be imported. 

We admit the ultimate effect of protection 1s exclu- 
sion, but not to the injury of the citizens. They derive 
much advantage from the production of the article at 
home—competition soon regulates the price—the suppl) 
is certain—and the consumers, secure from the fluctua- 
tions of the foreign, derive equal benefit from the saluta- 
ry influence of the domestic market. 

Are we to be told this is monopoly—oppressive to the 
poor and ruinous in its consequences *? The meaning of 
the term, as thus applied, 1 cannot comprehend ; nor 
can it properly attach to the system of protection, as regu- 
lated by the imposition of proper duties. The idea of 
monopoly, as applied to a nation sueh as this, is indefin- 
ite ; itis true such a thing may exist, arising from the 
natural advantages of soil and climate, from which im- 
portant benefits are often derived. 

The duty proposed by the amendments is not intend- 
ed to prohibit the importation of the fereign manufacture 
and leave us exclusively dependent on the domestic; such 
is not the design. ‘Fhe distinction between protection and 
prohibition is easily understood. An examplefof the latter is 
exhibited in the corn laws of England, and the disadvanta- 
ges of the same are fully illustrated and explained in a re- 
port ofa committee made in the House of Commons, in the 
year 1821. In this report, the system of protection to 
the home market, by the imposition of a proper duty, is 
strongly recommended as a substitute for that of prohibi- 
tion. Wedo not undertake, nor wish to grant the do- 
mestic manufacturer exclusive possession, but design to 
secure to our own citizens certain advantages, and trust 
to their industry, skill, and enterprise, to exclude the for- 
eigner, and occupy that which their situation entitles 
them to enjoy. 

This system of protection has become the policy of all 
other nations, and why should we reject it? Has not 
England by legislation afforded important advantages, to 
her manufacturers, and shall we neglect and leave ours 
to contend on unequal terms? ‘To what cause except 
that of protection can we attribute the abundance, ex- 
cellence, and cheapness of British manufactures’ Sup- 
plying her own consumption, does she not with her sur- 
plus reap a rich harvest from other nations ? Let us pro 
fit by the example, and appreciate the value of that policy 
which has so remarkably sustained her credit, and increas- 
ed her strength and power. 

The manufacturing establishments, embracing 4 large 
and considerable amount of American capital,demand, an¢ 
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a“ e entitled to our peculiar care and attention. Is it con-| any flame that had been kindled in the House. He was 
sistent with the duty we owe our fellow citizens, to deny | still equally opposed to any such course, and he regret- 
the protection they have asked? Are we willing to in- ted the introduction of this resolution, as leading to the 
cur the responsibility of a refusal? Can we consent to diffusion of false impressions through the country. Eve- 
offer the industry and resources of our country a volunta- | ry gentleman from the South was acquainted with the 
ry sacrifice on the altar ofa foreign rival ? Does not the | manner in which Mr. M‘Kenney had acted ; and if other 
policy of all Europe indicate that which it becomes us to | gentlemen wished to be informed of it, they would find 
adopt as essential to our own defence and preservation ? | that gentleman as frank and communicative as they 
Can we be peesuaded to place any confidence in the delu- | could desire. I, said Mr. M. am now ready to say here, 
sive declarations of England; or have faith in that profession | in my place, that all that was done on that occasion was 
which is contradicted by practice ? Regarding her sys- | right—that there was nothing wrong or reprehensible 
tem of legislation in its influence on us, does it awaken | in the conduct of Colonel M‘Kenney in that transaction ; 
no national feeling? Are we prepared to discard the | and I say farther, that | should have despised him if he 
American system, and yield in quiet submission toa for- | had not acted with that decision which there marked 
eign? Consign to ruin and destruction the only sure | his conduct. An undecided and puerile course is never 
foundation of our national independence ; impart addi- | moye out of place, than in dealing with our native Indians, 
tional value to foreign labor, and, unmindful of the past, | 1¢ Jack Ridge had been a native Creek, and had not been 
prepare for the future suffering and dependence’? The | there by his own seeking—volunteering as a sub-Secre- 
voice of the people, clearly and distinctly expressed, com- | tary to the Council, that he might guide the passions and 
mands us to regard, sustain, and protect the best interests | sway the determinations of a few, the case would have 
of the country ; and to preserve the prosperity of the | heen different ; but I know that he is nota Creek Indian, 
Union, by extending over the industry, capital, and en- | and had no regular authority there. I know the man, 
terprise of our fellow citizens, the shield of national legis- | and what he is. But I will not attempt to draw a dark 
lation, the only sure defence against foreign oppression. | picture, even ofa savage. His character will, one day, 
Considering such will be the effect of the proposed | pe. rightly appreciated. It is enough to know, that he 
amendments, which come recommended and tested by | pad nothing to do with the Creeks or their Council. I 
public sentiment, clearly and fully expressed in their fa- | still think that there is no need of passing such a resolu- 
vor, t therefore derive much satisfaction from giving to | tion. We have already, in the public documents, to 
them my aid and support ; under a decided conviction, | which we all may have access, every information which 
that in so doing, I discharge, according to the best of | js needful on this subject, and I will never put my sign 
my judgment, the duty I owe to my constituents, and act | anual to advertisement that we are ignorant or neglect- 
with an eye single to the prosperity and permanent wel- | fy]. [ know that gentlemen, with the best feelings in the 
fare of our highly favored country. | world, often act from excitement, and froma misconcep- 

{The committee then rose. ] tion of facts. They hear, or read, some very extravagant 
statement, and they suppose that something very cruel 
has been done, but, on looking carefully into the case, 
they afterwards find that there was nothing in it ; and [ 
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The House resumed the unfinished business of yester- 
day, being the consideration of the resolution, offered 
by Mr. Woops, of Ohio, together with the amendment 
thereto offered by Mr. McLean, of Ohio: 

The amendment was now modified by the mover, so | 
as to strike out of Mr. Woops’ resolution, the words 
“for the years 1826 and 1827,” and to insert, “ from 
1815 to 1827, inclusive.” 

The question being then put on the amendment, as 
modified, it was adopted. 

The question now recurring on the resolution, as | 
amended, 

Mr. INGHAM, of Pa. offered the following amend- 
ment ; 

“‘And also to inform this House whether the persons 
employed to hold treaties with Indian tribes in the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan, during the year 1827, have under- 
taken to constitute and appoint an Indian Chief, and, if 
so, whether any chief thus constituted and appointed, 
has signed any treaty with the United States.” 

_Mr. WOODS having accepted this as a modification of 
his resolution, 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, said, that the House | 
must be satisfied that no good was likely to grow out of | 
this strange mangled inquiry. He was himself really at | 
a loss to comprehend the various points towards which | 
its index had been directed. One thing, however, he | 
felt sure of—that those gentlemen who were in favor cf 
the perpetuation of the happiness of the scattered rem- 
nants Of our Indian tribes, could not be in favor of such | 
4 resolution. Its only tendency must be to inflame an- 
gry feeling ; to excite unnecessary debate, and to ter- 
minate at last in odium and disgust. Gentlemen, he 
knew, would do him the justice to acknowledge, that 
he had occupied but little time upon the floor during | 
the present session, and had taken no part in tanning 


can well imagine, too, that, in respect to particular tribes, 
some gentlemen may be under the impression that they 
are rising to the highest point of moral and intellectual 


| improvement, while this impression is just as far from fact 


as the other. [ am aware that some gentlemen here, 
very honestly entertain such an opinion, with respect to 
the Cherokees. But these Indians are, unfortunately, my 
neighbors. I know the Chiefs personally, and am ac- 
quainted with the condition of the tribe. While the 
chiefs are Nabobs, living luxuriously and exercising des- 
potic power, the mass of the nation are in the most ab- 
ject and destitute condition. Yes, sir, more wretched 


‘and abject than the lowest hordes of Russian boors ; and 


this will continue to be the state of things among them 
so long as gentlemen here, under a total misconception 
of facts, shall make speeches in opposition to any change 
in their condition, and advance sentiments, the practical 
effect of which, goes to encourage these despots in con- 
tinuing to grind down the miserable Indians under the 
last degree of oppression. It would better become us to 
adopt and to come forward in a plan which would improve 


| their condition, instead of rivetting their chains, and suf- 


fering a few chiefs and head men to trample down the 
rest into the dust. I know that the conduct of gentlemen 
proceeds from right motives, and good feelings. But I 
say that they are ignorant of the true state of facts; and, 
in saying this, I intend no reflection. I do not charge 
this ignerance as a reproach—it is a mere absence of cor- 
rect information ; and this implies no reflection on the 
powers of any gentleman’s mind or the feelings of his 
heart. I am persuaded their conduct originates from a 
good heart. But I cannot, therefore, sit still and see an 
inquiry go forward, which Iam satisfied can be produc- 
tive of none but injurious consequences. Supposing we 
get all the information which is asked, what shall we find 
there ? We shall find a succession of different boundary 
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lines, established by successive treaties, the application 
of large sums of money, and the employment of many ex- 
travagant professions of kindness, which can only be 
sickening to a correct taste. As to the inquiry, whether 
Jack Ridge belonged to the Cherokee nation, it is very 
needless. If the Creeks had tied him up and given him 
a hundred lashes, it would have been a matter in which 
the Indians alone were concerned, and with which, I, for 
one, should think we had no business to interfere. We 
have always allowed the Indians to be governed by their 
own customs, and to settle such difficulties in their own 
way. Iam opposed to the whole inquiry, from Alpha to 
Omega, and I, therefore, move to lay the resolution on 
the table, never to be taken up again. 

‘The question being put on this motion, it was decided 
in the negative, Ayes 60. Noes 76. 

Mr. MALLARY said, that he was a stranger to the trans- 
action to which the resolution referred. It inquired 
whether a United States’ Agent, charged with making 
a treaty with the Creek nation of Indians, had attempted 
to break a chief or head man who was thought to belong 
tothat nation. If the agent did this, it certainly was a 
flagrant violation of his duty. The resolution was one 
for inquiry merely. It deserved respect from the source 
whence it proceeded, and if the fact it referred to had 
actually taken place, it was time this House should 
know it. A gentleman from Tennessee had objected to 
the inquiry, as being calculated to excite unpleasant 
feelings. ‘This might be the case, and very probably 
would be ; but whe could help it? Unpleasant feelings 
were always liable to be excited when a man lad done 
what was wrong, but surely the House were not to be 
deterred by such a consideration. It was their duty, if 
ubuses existed, tocorrect them. The gentleman from 
Tennessee, indeed, seemed fully satisfied that no abuse 
had taken place, but it appeared to him extraordinary 
in any member to say to this House, I believe that a cer- 
tain transaction is mght. I say, in my place, there has 
been nothing wrong, and, therefore, you must not in- 
quire, Such an objection might be brought against eve- 
ry case Of inquiry, but did it present a valid argument? 
Mr. M. thougiit not. When the inquiry was made, he 
might possibly be of a different opinion from the gentle- 
man from Tennessee ; and if the facts turned out as they 
were charged, a case of flagrant tyranny would be de- 
veloped. These remnants of the ancient tribes of abo- 
rigines, were in themselves sufficiently miserable, with- 
out having their misfortunes aggravated by oppression ; 
and he hoped, that, whenever an attempt should be made, 
to deprive them of what little remnant of right still re- 
mained to them, they would find prompt and able de- 
fenders on that floor. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said, that a little scrutiny into the tes- 
timony already before the House, on this subject, would 
have avoided the whole of the discussion which had been 
called for by this resolution. How came the House to 
know of thistransaction? Was it by a complaint from 
the Creeks? Not at all. The agent bimself had com- 
municated it to the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
had communicated it to the House. What does the agent 
declare? That, after summoning a council, he found 
the interference of one man, who did not belong to the 
tribe, to be such, that the People he was sent to treat 
with, would not listen tohim. After repeated efforts, he 
then deposed this man from hisusurped authority. What 
was the interference of this man in their council? It was 
nothing more nor less, than if an individual were to 
come from the gallery of this House and take part in the 
deliberations of Congress, It is true that this House bad 
a set of rules by which such an intruder would promptly 
be expelled—an advantage which these poor Indians 
probably did not possess. Mr. L. said, he admired the 
sympathy which gentlemen display for these unhappy 
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tribes, but if there were any who had emphatic reason to 
say, save us ftom our friends, itis they. What had alrea. 
dy gone abroad from this House had, he was. satisfied, 
injured them more than all the acts of this Government, 
and all those transactions which had been censured as op. 
pressive. Long before this time, the Indians would have 
been settled, in a peaceful and permanent home, but for 
the misguided zeal of gentlemen who sought their good 
but knew little or nothing of their real situation. As to 
the amendment, it could not be necessary : for, if any 
gentleman would walk with him as far asthe War De. 
partment, he would very speedily be satisfied that this 
negotiation with the Creeks had been effected at a cheap. 
er rate than any before it. Mr. L. concluded by renew. 
ing the motion to lay the resolution upon the table ; but 
it was negatived without a division. 

Mr. MARVIN, of New York, said, that, if it was real. 
ly so, that any member of the House, by walking with the 
gentleman from Georgia as far as the War Department, 
might get valuable information, with regard to this In. 
dian treaty, it presented the very reason why he should 
vote for adopting the resolution. Because, «as every 
member had not time to walk to the Department, the 
answer to this call would put him at once in possession 
of allthis information. What is the state of the case’ 
A gentleman from Ohio introduces a resolution, asking 
for information in relation toa certain act of an Agent 
of this Government. Immediately afterwards, another 
gentleman from Ohio, not usually in the habit of acting 
in concert with his colleague, proposes an amendment 
enlarging the inquiry. It is adopted by the House. A 
gentleman from Pennsylvania proposes to enlarge it still 
farther, and his amendment is accepted as a modifica- 
tion ; and now, said Mr. M. ifany other gentleman feels 
a wish to enlarge the inquiry farther still, L hope it will 
be done. I am for adopting the resolution, without any 
very minute inquiry into its necessity. It is enough for 
me that the call relates to matters of an interesting char- 
acter in relation to the Indian tribes. However some 
gentlemen may represent the matter, I, for one, am far 
from considering our policy with respect to those tribes, 
as definitively settled. The course we have pursued 
with respect to some of them, was indeed imposed up- 
on the nation by a previous contract with the State of 
Georgia. But thisdid not apply to the Indians generally. 
Our policy with regard to them, was still open for discus. 
sion, and all inquiries which had a bearing upon the sub 
ject, he desired to have fully avowed. 

Mr. WEEMS said, that he wished for this information. 
He wished it for himself. Ifa second McIntosh treaty 
had been made, he wanted to know it; and he wanted 
to know, also, by what authority an Agent of the Go- 
vernment had put down an individual whom the Creeks 
had permitted to act as their adviser. Ought not this 
Government to recognize and respect the advisers of the 
council, as well as the council itself? Our Agent tells 
us expressly that he put this man down, and that, in 
consequence of this, the treaty was effected. He want- 
ed to know if this was a second McIntosh affair. We 
had paid dearly in that case. All he wanted was light, 
and, till light came, he must walk in darkness. 

Mr, BATES, of Missouri, said, that it was not often 
that he troubled the House, and he hoped they would 
bear with him in a few remarks on this occasion. He 
thought the inquiry involved matter of greater impor: 
tance than some gentlemen seemed to think, If it had 
been a mere money matter, he should not have made this 
remark : for gentlemen were all so much accustomed to 
disposing of the public money, that little scruple was 
likely to be felt on that score. But this was a matter 
which deeply affected the honor of the country, and 
which involved the sanctity of its Constitution and Laws 
If the House were to take the explanation of the gentle- 
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this subject was easily accessible. If that was the case, 
he felt opposed to laying an additional mass of printing 
upon the tables, which were already too much burdened. 
As to the merits of the individual on whom this act of 
authority had been exercised, whatever may be his re- 
commendations to the sympathy of gentlemen, (and I be- 
lieve they will one day be pretty well understood, ) it 
would seem to me that this inquiry is improper. Even 
if these Indian tribes were indeed sovereign and inde- 
pendent nations, (which I hold they are not,) is it for us 
to inquire what they have done with an envoy from ano- 
ther nation, intruder or not ?* Might we not as well in- 
quire of the King of England, what causes and motives had 
led to the late change inthe Ministry? If they are sove- 
reign nations, how is it that we have no Envoys or Ambas- 
sadors from them residing here, or, as I should rather say, 
‘*near the United States?” ‘The Cherokees, I believe, 
did once set up a claim of this kind, and with great mod- 
esty, suggested to this Government, that the Territory 
represented by the gentleman who sits before me {Mr 
Waite] might be ceded to satisfy the claims of Geor- 
gia. If this officer held his commission under the Uni- 
ted States, ahd the inquiry is how the Executive acted 
in dismissing his officers, 1 should hardly have expected 
it to proceed from the quarter from whence it did. 
Mr. McKenney, I presume, could exercise, and did exer- 
cise no other power but that of influence, and are we go- 
ing to inquire of all our envoys abroad, as to what infiu- 
ence they may have exerted in the Courts of Europe? Mr. 
W. said, he was glad of one thing in this matter, that 
gentlemen were likely to get some information about this 
man called Ridge, and which would shew them what 
sort of a subject he was to occupy the grave legislation of 
this House. But, asked Mr. W. what legislation can 
grow out of the information when we get it? Is it pro- 
posed to undo what has been done ? To remake this 
chief, who has been unmade ? Or is it to censure the 
People of the United States for the conduct of this agent, 
Mr. McKenney ? To what practical end is this call 
made, and what necessity can there be for getting these 
facts ? 

{At this point, the SPEAKER arrested the debate, 
the hour having elapsed, which is allowed, by the rules 
of the House, to the consideration of reports and resolu- 
tions. ] 








time, ordered from the Creek nation by the authority of 
his own tribe; and to communicate to this House a detailed 
statement of the expenses of the several Missions to the 
Indian Tribes, sent under the authority-of the War De. 
partment, frem 1813 to 1827, inclusive, in cases where 
specific appropriation has not been previously made by 
Congress, to defray the expenses of such Mission, for the 
purpose of holding treaties, specifying the objects of the 
expenditure, and the persons employed: And, also, 
copies of any evidence or complaints which are in the 
Department, concerning any alleged improper conduct 
of any Agent or Superintendent in regard to the granting 
or withholding of passports through the Indian country: 
And, also, to inform this House whether the persons em. 
ployed to hold treaties with the Indian tribes in the Ter. 
ritory of Michigan, during the year 1827, have underta. 
ken to constitute and appoint an Indian Chief, and, if so, 
whether any Chief, thus constituted and appointed, has 
signed any treaty with the United States. 

On motion of Mr. WILDE, it was 

Resolved, Vhat the Committee on the Judiciary be 
instructed to inquire whether it is expedient to alter the 
times of holding the Circuit Courts of the United States, 
so as to make other provision for extending the sessions 
of the Supreme Court. 

In support of this resolution, Mr. WILDE observed, 
that, according to the present arrangement of judicial 
concerns, several of the Circuit Courts of the United 
States sit at such a time of the year, as renders it neces. 
sary for the United States’ Supreme Court to adjourn its 
sittings sooner than it otherwise would do, in order that 
the Judges might attend the Circuits. It was, indeed, in 
their power to continue the session, since a provision for 
that purpose existed by law. Yet, it was well understood, 
that the Judges were desirous of attending the Circuits, 
and alwaysdid so when they could. And this is con- 
stantly made a reason for the earlier adjournment of the 
Supreme Court. The consequence is, that much judi- 
cial business unavoidably lies over every term. He had 
reason to believe that it would give pleasure to the 
Judges, (for whose personal character and judicial per- 
severance, noone felt a higher degree of respect,) if 
they could obtain such an expression of Legislative opin- 
ion, as would warrant them to say that Congress prefer- 
red a longer sitting of the Supreme Court, to the attend- 
ance of the associate Judges on the Circuit Courts. 
By the present practi¢e all causes, to which the United 
States is a party, take precedence of others; and it ge- 
nerally happened that other causes never came up for 
hearing the year after they had gone upon the docket. 
It was farfrom being his intention, by this resolution, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to criminate the Judges. His only 
object was to further the public business. 

The resolution was adopted. 

CASE OF Mr. MEADE. 

The House went into Committee of the whole, Mr 

CONDICT, in the Chair, on the unfinished business, 


being the bill for the relief of R. W. Meade. 
Mr. ARCHER, who was entitled to the floor, having, 




































THE TARIFF BILL. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY the House again went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and took up the Tariff Bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN went at large into a defence of the 
bill, as reported by the committee and in opposition to 
the amendment of Mr. Mattary. He continued his 
remarks till half past five o’clock, when he yielded toa 
motion that the committee rise. 


Fripay Marca 21, 1828. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Woops, of Ohio, which was under 
discussion yesterday, when the House passed to the or- 


ders of the day. on Saturday last, moved the rising of the committee, now 
And on the question, Will the House adopt the resolu- | rose and addressed the committee at great length, 
tion? it passed in the affirmative. support of the claim. 
The resolution as adopted, is as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to SaTurpay, Marcu 22, 1828. 
inform this House what were the, reasons assigned for ee Pe eh 
breaking a certain individual, and depriving him of his | THE CREEK TREATIES. 


authority among the Creek Indians as stated in the letter A resolution moved by Mr. Giimer, yesterday, 4 
of Thomas L. McKenney, of the 29th November, 1827, | laid on the table, was taken up ; when, ne 

tothe Secretary of War, and who said individual was,| Mr. McLEAN, of Ohio, stated, that the necessity 0° 
with his residence, and in what capacity he was acting | the resolution in its present form, was superseded, as the 
for said Indians; and, if the person so designated was a | treaty, fora copy of which it called, had this morning 
Cherokee, whether he had not been, previously to that | been communicated to the House. 
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Mr GILMER said he was aware of this circumstance, 
and would modify his resolution accordingly. He then 
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offered it in the following form : 

«* Resolved, That the President be requested to send | 
to the House of Representatives, a copy of the commis- | 
sion and intructions to the commissioners, in pursuance 

a of which the treaty was made and concluded on the 15th | 


day of November, 1827, at the Creek Agency, by com- 
missioners on the part of the United States and the chiefs | 
of the Creek tribe of Indians ; together with any cor- 

respondence between said commissioners, or either of 

them, and the War Department, in relation to the said | 
treaty ; and that the President be also requested to in- | 
form the House of Representatives whether the land pur- | 
chased by the United States, of the Creek Indians, by 

that treaty, had not been previously purchased by the 

United States of said Indians, by the treaty concluded by 

commissioners on the part of the United States, and said 

Indians, on the 12th February, 1825. And, also, to in- 

form this House, what is the quantity of lands purchased 

by said first treaty, and in whose occupancy the said land 
was, when said treaty was concluded.” 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, said, that the gentleman had 
omitted a clause which was usually inserted in resolutions 
of this kind, especially when they called for instructions 
given by the Government in relation to the conducting of 
a treaty, and he moved to supply this deficiency, by in- 
serting the words, * if, in his opinion, the same is not in- 
compatible with the public interest.” 

Mr. GILMER accepted this amendment as a modifi- 
cation. 

Mr. EVERETT said, that he thought the objects wish- 
ed for by the gentleman from Georgia might be obtained 
without the adoption of this résolution. It had been an- 
nounced from the Cuaatr, that a copy of the treaty had 
been communicated to the House. It was possible a co- 
py of the instructions accompanied it ; but whether this | 
were the case or not, as it was probable the subject 
would have to be referred to a committee of the Huuse, 
on account of its involving an appropriation, that com- 
mittee would, of course, call upon the Department tor 
all such communications as were needful tu enable them 
rightly to perform their duty. At all events, before this 
mattcr could become a subject of legislation, it must go 
through the ordinary channel of some one of the com- 
\d- mittees ; and, therefore, the call, in the present stage of 
the business, was unnecessary. Besides this, Mr. E. said 
he had strong objections to the resolution in its present 
form, the statement of which would necessarily lead to a 
discussion which might occupy the House for weeks. 
As he thought the public business did net admit of such 
4 consumption of time, he should not now state those ob- 
jections ; but would move to lay the resolution upon 
the table. 

The question being taken, this motion was negatived. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, moved to amend the resolution, 
by striking from it the following words : 

‘**And that the President be also requested to inform 

the House of Representatives whether the land purchas- 
ed by the United States of the Creek Indians, by that 
treaty, had not been previously purchased by the United 
States of said Indians, by the treaty concluded by com- 
missioners on the part of the United States and said In- 
dians, the 12th February, 1825.” 
_ Mr. WOODS said he did not wish throw any obstacle 
in the way of obtaining information, but this clause of the 
resolution called for what the House already possessed. 
We have, said Mr. W. the treaty of 1825; we have had 
it, and have acted upon it long since. It has been res- 
cinded and annulled by the provisions of another treaty 
cf 1826, and this, too, we have had, and have acte:! upon. 
It is not controverted, as I have ever heard, that the trea. 
ly of 1825 did embrace the same land with that of 1826 
Vou, 1V.—123 
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| self, as well as the President or any of the Heads of De- 
| partments could. 


| ing and superseding that of the former year, had receiv- 
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Riss. 


At all events, every member could judge of this him- 


He did not, therefore, perceive the 
necessity for this part of the resolution. 

Mr. GILMER said it was not his intention to discuss, 
at this time, a subject which he knew was at all times 
unpleasant, and embraced a very wide scope. It was 
not bis purpose to enquire whether the United States 
had, or had not, aright to rescind the treaty of 1825. 
That inqu ry embraced a very great question as to the pow} 
er of the Executive over the treaties and the laws of the 
United States. But the treaty was very indefinite in its 
language, and specified no limits of the land concerning 
which it provided. His object in the resolution was 
simple. It called for the instructions given by the Exe- 
cutive to those who made the last treaty, and it connect- 
ed itself with the extent of the land embraced by that trea- 
ty. The explanation it required was but short,and could 
readily be given, and he had inserted this clause, because 
he had once understood that it was the intent and under- 
standing of the Indians, by the treaty of 1825, to convey 
to the United States all the unceded Jand within the lim- 
its of Georgia, and he had since understood, that for the 
part of the same land, ceded by the treaty of 1826, three 
umes as much had been paid as had ever before been 
given for any land purchased of the Indian tribes. 

Mr. EVERETT replied, that he did not wish at this 
time to go into an examination of the provisions of the 
treaty of 1825. They were familiar to all the members 
of the House. The subsequent treaty of 1826, rescind- 


ed the sanction of this House, so far aa an act of this House 
could sanction it, by a vote nearly unanimous, and he 
thought it was scarcely regular, under such a state of 
things, to ask the Executive, at this time, whether that 
treaty were in force, and the purchase made under it 
was valid. As the gentleman from Georgia had said 
that he did not wish to debate the general question, and 
as he could obtain all the facts called for by the resolu- 
tion without this clause, he hoped he would consent that 
this should be stricken ont. 

Mr. GILMER denied that he had, in this resolution, 
inquired of the Executive whether the treaty of 1826 
was binding or not. If he had put such aninquiry, the 
resolution must necessarily have brought up the subject 
of the Executive power. But he had not done it. All 
he had inquired about was, whether the land referred to 
in the two treaties was, or was not, the same. Whether 
the former treaty was valid or not, was quite a different 
question. 

Mr. EVERETT said, he had not exactly apprehended 
the intention of the gentleman as he had now explained 
it, and, to meet that intention, he would suggest a slight 
amendment to the form of the resolution, 

Mr. E. then moved to strike out the words “ had not 
been previously purchased by the United States of said 
Indians by,” and insert “ was not embraced in.” 
| Mr. GILMER accepted this as a modification, and the 
resolution, as modified, was then adopted by the House. 

ACCOUNTING OFFICERS OF THE TREASURY. 

Mr. J. S. BARBOUR, of Virginia, moved the consider- 
ation of the following resolution, offered by him on the 
12th instant. 

** Resolved, That provision ought to be made for ex- 
cluding the agency of the President in appointing the prin- 
cipal disbursing and accounting officers of the Treasury De- 
partment, and that the power of appointing them should 
be vested in Congress.” 

The motion for a reconsideration having prevailed, 
Mr. Bansovur modified his resolution, so as toread as fol- 
lows : 

1. 


7“, 


Resolved, ‘Vhat provision ought to be made for ex- 


H. or R.] 


cluding the agency of the President in the appointment of 
the principal disbursing and accounting officers ofthe Trea- 
sury Department, and that,to this end, the Constitution of 
he U. States should be amended. 

2. Resolved, That so much of any existing law as em- 
powers the President to remove at pleasure, and without 
the concurrence of the Senate, the principal disbursing 
and accounting officers of the Treasury, ought to be re- 
pealed. 

Mr. J. S. Bannour said :—My purpose, Mr. Speaker, 
in bringing this subject to the view of the House, is to 
invite its attention to the propriety of breaking up the 
existing dependency ef the principal officers of the Trea- 
sury on the Chief Executive Magistrate. The purity of 
these functionaries will be best preserved by putting them 
as far a part as practicable. Placing them in contact, is, 
in itself, a measure full of danger to the wholesome prin- 
ciple of official responsibility. But this absolute depen- 
dence of the one on the other is totally subversive ot those 
reciprocal checks and restraints which constitute the 
surest pledges for fidelity to duty. No error was of more 
prevailing influence, at the period when the constitution 
was adopted, than the imagined weakness of the Execu- 
tive Department. Time has not only dispelled all appre- 
hension of its feebleness in action, but has also confirmed 
to us its native vigour and its inherent tendency to draw 
to itself the constitutional powers of co-ordinate depart- 
ments. In the outset of our new plans of political institu- 
tion, there was a pervading sentiment of jealousy in con- 
stituting executive power. This was the natural effect 
of causes in which our revolution and dismemberment 
from Great Britain origirated. And these operated with 
irresistible dominion 1n those forms of State government 
which were established soon after that event. In avery 
few years, however, this distrust gave way to opposite in- 
clinations, and we passed from one extreme to the other. 
And hence, in our existing constitution, the fruits of the 
change are manifest and alarming. The appointing power 
is among the richest endowments of executive preroga- 
tive. It brings within the active and controlling sphere 
of its influence the best and the worst passions of human 
nature. In its original grant this prerogative was suffi- 
ciently large and authoritative; yet in the practical opera- 
tions of the system it has been greatly augmented. In the 
commencement, the Senate was relied upon as a safe- 
guard against abuse. But the Legislature having granted 
to the executive head the sole power of displacing all offi- 
cers, such grant removes this safeguard, by conferring on 
the President, singly, an authority of unlimited influence. 
If the constitutional power to appoint be a rich and most 
attractive prerogative, the legal power of displacing at 
pleasure must also be considered a most efficient and 
subduing agency. The first will act upon the passions 
of pride, avarice and ambition ; but in the operation of 
the last, there will be superadded to these powerful in- 
citements, mortification, the fear of shame and disgrace, 
and the dreaded penalties, perhaps, of unmerited odium. 


dominion over these dependents of Executive will, by the 
moral sway of hope and fear, reward and punishment. Ts 


such depository safe ? Is it necessary to the great objects | our Constitution, but it is the prominent developm 


the political discovery of the age. 


of constitutional establishment? The obligations of exe- 
cutive duty imposed upon the President, call for large 


grauts of power, appropriate to the just ends of their ful- | 


filment. The appointing power is most extensive. It was 
necessary to lodge it somewhere; and, in its general exer- 
cise, | would not disturb it. Not because it isan authority 
unassociated with great means of doing great mischief, but 


because it is indissolubly connected with the high re- | 


sponsibilities of the executive trust ; and the power todo 
wrong 1s an essential an< integral part of the ability to do 
right. But, Mr. Speaker, when we contemplate this 
power to appoint and displace at will, in association with 
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the peculiar situation and duties of the principal account- 
ing and disbursing officers of the Treasury, new questions 
ress themselves into the inquiry ; and (more especially 
in estimating its relation to the various allotments of con- 
stitutional power) other considerations claim our serious 
attention, The public treasure is placed in the keeping 
and under the exclusive control of Congress. It is entrust. 
ed, in aa eminent degree, to the providence and thrift of 
this House: ‘* No money shall be drawn from the Trea- 
sury, but in consequence of appropriations mace by law.’’ 
Moreover, the power of Congress itself is limited, jn 
making appropriations for the army, for the term of two 
years, and it is further provided by our constitutional coe, 
**that all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives.” More explicit enactments, 
conferring and limiting authority, could not have been in- 
vented. The power of raising revenue and Cirecting the 
expenditure of money, is a high representative and legis. 
lative trust. Among our correlative duties, is the stew- 
atdship of its disbursement. ‘To ensure fidelity, and se. 
cure accountability, the agents exercising this derivative 
trust of expending the public funds, should owe all re- 
sponsibility to that branch of the government constitu- 
tionally clothed with the right of appropriation, and th 
absolute power of taxation. If abuse or corruption now 
exist, those who hold the purse-strings are without the 
means of detection or punishment. The persons engaged 
in the practical agency of disbursement, should not be 
dependent on the abusing power. Fidelity in office is 
most certain, when the passion of self-interest is mace to 
coincide with integrity and rectitude. In what does vir- 
tue itself consist, but a compromise of opposite motives 
and inducements? I speak of no particular admininistra- 
tion, of no particular man, or class of men—but of human 
nature, comprehensively. Does any man live, untainted 
by original sin? Ifow can we rationally expect to detect 
fraud in public disbursement, or malfeasance in any part 
of the Treasury establishment, ¢o long as the disbursing 
and accounting officers, (for such from the nature of 
things are the only efficient witnesses of public delin- 
quency) are dependent for their official existence upon 
the very power that is interested in concealing its own 
corrupt conduct ? Does the general and intangible re- 
sponsibility of the Chief Magistrate afford adequate secur 
ity against this mischief ? Supposing such dangers should 
impend—I perceive under our existing system no effe: 
tual remedy. On the contrary, | know of no political « 
ror more prevalent in its influence, or more detrimen! 
to the public welfare, than this vague notion of respons 
bility. It constitutes neither the distinguishing nor the 
conservative principle of our system. Responsibility had 
been seen, felt, and illustrated, in all the forms of gover 
ment which preceded ours. Even in the sternest des] 


| tisms, it was the sword of Damocles suspended over th 
head of Tyranny. In our parent country, in the worstsg 
of the rece of her worst princes, it brought the head ot 


| of the Stuarts to the 
The hand that grasps these pewers, holds uncontrolled | 


block, and drove another from 
throne. Sir, I willrepeat, what I said upon anothe: 
casion, that limitation of power, defined in express ¥ 
ten grant, is not only the great and saving prince p) 


If we have any slic 
anchor for the national ship, it is this. Responsibiil), 
commonly inoperative and easily evaded, lvoks to the 
punishment of offences only. Limitation of power 
on the surer basis of preventive justice; controls the p 
lic functionary, arrests the mad career of profligate am 
tion, and checks the centripetal tendency of the sys 
The subdivision and restrictions of granted power, ts! 
in being parcelled out among our State and confederate ¢ 
vernments, and next distributed into the three co-ordinate 
departments of each, with express limitations upon *' 
constitute the improved and prominent invention of tls 
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age. To these, responsibility in the agency which ad- confided to Congress. It makes a mockery of the stron:- 

ministers our institutions, may be added. Yet its action | est barrier against Executive influence, and the encroach- 
ig but secondary. Or, iff may employ a word justjused | ment of a single magistrate; and in so far removing the 
by my worthy colleague, {Mr. Ranpotpu,] it is ancillary to | vigilant guardianship of the representative body, dispenses 
a greater, primary restraint. It is the handmaid, only, | with a large portion of its appropriate pesponsiilicy. Sir, 
ofa more efficient conservative of popular liberty. In| in a country so extensive and extending as ours, with 
practice, (upon a large part of the expenditures of this | great and growing interests, continually becoming more 
government, ) the restraining and supervising power of | diversified, an immense trust may perhaps be unavoidable. 
Congressis lost. ‘This is not a transient evil of the hour, | Legal specifications more precise may be impracticable. 
but one that has been constantly expanding, until its | But if this be so, surely it offers an irrepressible motive 
shade is now cast over most of the objects for which public | with us for some suitable measure of reform and change. 
treasure is disbursed. Enormous as the patronage of | If so great a trust be indispensable, in proportion to its 
the Executive undoubtedly is, its prerogative is yet more | magnitude and necessity should be the care and _ vigilance 
serious and alarming. ‘The practical operation of things, | with which the Legislature ought to guard it from every 
at present, is to substitute, to a vast extent, the Presi- | abuse. Let us put around our Treasury sentinels for its 
dent’s prerogative, as a supplement tothe legislative will. | security, actuated by such inducements to fidelity as may 
It puts aside the excellent provision of the Constitution, | promise a proper result. Let us connect the interests of 
which exacts appropriations by law for all money drawn | the man we trust with his powers and his duties. Is the 
from the Treasury, and substitutes Executive cliscretion as | case so at present? Are not your accounting and disburs- 
the only guide and warrant of expenditure. Sir, the first | ing agents so dependent upon the guod will of the Chief 
appropriation bill that ever passed Congress, was for $639,- | Magistrate, that they are brought necessarily to stand in 
000; that for the last year, exclusive of the public debt, | conflict with fidelity tothe people’? It is vain theory to 
was somewhat less than thirteen millions. In the first | hope that written forms of duty will prevail against the 
three years of the present Constitution, the consolidated | impulses of self preservation. Money is the great lever 
revenues of the Treasury were not above four millions | of ambition: and when did ambition forbear, in operating 
and a half of dollars. Three years of the receipts of the | upon the frailty of human nature, to use the means best 
present times would equal seventy-five millions. Few | adapted to its ends? Over such delicate trustscan we 
governments have held possession of large amounts in | plant too many guards? 

treasure, without finding adequate means and purposes| Mr. BARTLETT observed, that, when this resolution 
for disbursing it. And the suggestion is as applicable to | had, on a former day, been brought into the House, its 
ours, as to any other government. But our greatest | adoption had been urged on the ground that the Presi- 
canger appears tu result from the heavy appropriations | dent of the United States had too great power over the 
for contingencies, and other undefined objects of public | disbursement of the public money ; and the mover had, 
expenditure, wherein the unrestricted discretion of the | among other things, stated, that the contingent expenses 
Executive exerts an absolute dominion. ‘These have | had swelled from $120,000, the amount at which it stood 
been creeping upon us, year after year, till at length the | in the first quarter of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, to 
mind is startled at the enormity ofthe sum. Mr. Jefferson | $1,110,000. Mr. B. said, that his object was not to op- 
foresaw, and warned Congress, that this might become the | pose a resolution designed to fortify the accountability 
matrix of unnumbered ills, and entreated that specific ap- | of the Executive branch of the Government, but, to con- 
propriations might always be made. In the first year of | tradict what he considered an erroneous statement. If 
his administration, reform was difficult. There wasa go- | the gentleman would give himself the trouble of looking 
vernment to re-organize, and an army to disband; foreign | back tu the Treasury Reports for the year 1802, he would 
relations to adjust upon new developments of public | find that the total expenditure for that year was 13 mil- 
opinion; reform and economy to supersede existing | lions. Out of this, 10 millions went to discharge the pub- 
prodigality and abuse. Such and so many objects requir- | lic debt. The balance of 3 millions was at the discretion 
eda large investment of discretionary authority. Yet, | cf the President of the United States ; for, until 1817, 
even in this embarrassed state of public affairs, and envi- | the President had the power of transferring appropria- 
roved by requisitions that seemed to plead fer enlarged | tions, though specifically made, from one object to an- 
Executive discretion, the sum that year appropriated for |other. It was true, that this evil was partially remedied 
contingencies, did not exceed sixty thousand dollars, and | in 1809, but not completely until 1817. In 1802, the 
the sum jtotal that could be reached by the greatest | appropriation was general in its form. 
stretch of this authority, was about one hundred and {At this point the SPEAKER arrested the remarks of 
twenty thousand dollars. In the following year, when | Mr. Barter, the hour allotted for the consideration 
sagacity, enlightened by experience, enabled him to bring | of resolutions having expired. ] 
te st aeecares uatues of ceoncay tad refrm | RICHARD W. MEADE’S CASE. 
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thousand dollars: and in the year succeeding, pressing his| The House then passed to the orders of the day, and 
principles still further into useful service, the amount of | took up the bill for the relief ot Richard W. Meade. 
the contingent funds a little exceeded fifteen thousand; Mr. BUNNER spoke against the claim, declaring that 
dollars. 1 have with some care, Mr. Speaker, run through | he did so with great reluctance, and after close examina- 
the appropriation bills for the service of the last year, and | tion. He took a view of the situation of the claimant, 
collating these with such information as I was able to| and of the claim which the subject had upon the diligent 
extract from the Treasury Department, and having there-| attention of the House. Some of the reasons for this 
upon made an estimate of the whole amount of money | extraordinary diligence cid not exist in reference to any 
subject to the untrammelled will of the President,! great- | other claims. It was not the amount of Mr. Meade’s 
ly err if this amount be not two millions of dollars. he | claim which influenced his vote. Were it forty millions, 
alarming magnitude of such a trust appears imminently | instead of what it is, he would not do injustice to that in. 
hazardous to the morality and safety of our institutions. It| dividual. If we decide that this claim ought to be paid, 
is, in effect, abrogating that wholesome check of the | all those claims which are similarly circumstanced, which 
Constitution which prohibits the drawing of any money | are similar in principle, would be urged upon the House. 
from the Treasury, except by virtue of appropriation made | He then referred to the origin of the claim, and stated 
bylaw. It invests the Executive with a dangerous author- | its history, including the history of the treaty, with its re- 
ty over that trust, which the constitution for wise purposes | nunciations. Mr. Meade, a citizen of the United States, 
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a resident of Spain, makes contracts with citizens of Spain, 
relying on the justice of that Government for his security, 


and he could not concur in the opinion that Mr. Meade | 


could, on these facts, found a claim against the United 
States. He distinguished this claim from the other 
claims urged under the treaty. He asserted that the 


United States had a right to renounce this claim oa the | 
He insisted that the United | 


ground of public expediency. 


States was only bound to pay to the amount of five mil- 
lions. 


In the Royal Order of Spain liquidating the claim, it | 


was stated to be $491,000 In general cases the ac- 
knowledgment of a debtor is the highest evidence of the 
debt ; but when such acknowledgment is not accompa- 
nied by an obligation to pay it, w “h it kind of evidence is | 


it? Mr. Meade had not produced before the commis. | 


sioners_that kind and amount of evidence which would 
have entitled him to payment. His withholding of that 
evidence he regarded as suspicious. ‘The delay which 


took place in obtaining the Roy al Order cast suspicion | 


upon him. The negligence on the part of Mr. Mexde, 
was, in his opinion, sufficient to justify a doubt of the 
justice of his claim on our Government. 

The United States having assumed to pay a certain 
amount, the moment we go on to pay beyond that amount, 
whether it be $500 or $500,000, we open the door to 
endless applications, equally just. ‘The renunciation in 
the treaty, by the United States, was at the earnest re- 
quest of Mr. Meade, and it could not, therefore, be urged 
that he was wronged by that renunciation. But he de- 
nied that there was any particular renunciation of the 
claim of Mr. Meade. He stated that the general renun- 


ciation ef claims under that treaty, was because the | 


claims were considered as desperate, gone cases. ‘The 


Government of the United States interfered for the sole | 


purpose of getting the Government of Spain to pay the 
claim if possible. 

He thought that Mr. Meade had no claim which placed 
him above other claimants ; and to admit his claim, 
would be, in effect, to admit all the claims of a similar 
character which might hereafter offer. 
heheve that the treaty was accelerated, or would have 
been retarded by any consideration connected with the 
claim of Mr. Meade. 
the commissioners, ard adjudicated, and determined 
against, on the ground that the evidence produced was 
insufficient. He had submitted voluntarily to the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners, 

In reply to the statement of gentlemen on the other 
side,that this bill was merely to submit to the case ad refer 
dum, he said he never could give his sanction, feeling as 
he did, toa bill in the shape in which this bill was brought 
before the House. 


gress. Mr. Meade was called on to produce the further 
evidence he had to this House , and that it had not been 
so produced, was an act of culpable negligence which 
casts a strong shade of suspicion on Mr. Meade. 
ifthe United States had thought proper to renounce 
very claim of her citizens, he wished to know if she had 
n ya aright todo so. The claimants might have appealed 
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He could not | 


The claim had been presented to | 


He could not consent to delegate to | 
another tribunal, that which comes properly before Con.- | 
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report, gives an authority in favor of the subject refer- 
red. ‘The great power which properly belongs to the 
House, he contended ought never to be delegated to 
others, except under very especial circumstances. He 
could see no ground on which this claim could be allow- 
ed. Of the claims before the commissioners, five millions 
were allowed. The whole amount of claims was about 
fifty milllions. Taking the average at forty millions, they 
all stand on the same ground as the claim of Mr. Meade, 
| and have an equal right to liquidation. Ashe had shown 
that the claim of Mr. Meade was not against the United 
| States, that he had exhibited a studied negligence in the 
| protuction of the testimony which was required to sub. 
| Stantiate it; he thought he had shown conclusively that 
| this bill should not pass. 
Mr. DWIGHT then took the floor in support of the 
| bill. Instead of opening the door to forty millions of 
claims, by the passage of this bill, he stated that there was 
| only 40,000 dollars dependent on the same principle. If 
nothing more was involved in the imeasure, there can be 
no reason for this apprehension of consequences, Mr 
| Meade only asks for justice ; and in doing him justice, 
| we shall sustain the honor of the Government. He con. 
| plained that in the discussion of this question gentlemen 
had gone beyond the legitimate sphere of the original 
| proposition. He took a view, first, of the proposition, 
** Had Mr. Meade a claim on the Government of Spain ?” 
He showed that Mr. Meade received from Spain the li. 
quidation of bis debt, when there was no existing treaty 
between the United States and Spain. He denied, the 
| fore, that any proof ef collusion between Spain and M 
Meade could be derived from the fact of the obtainment 
of the ] quidation. He showed further, that the oblig: 
of Spain in the first instance, was alowed and Saeed by 
members of the junta of Spain. Tse ability of 5 pain 
was shown in the evidence ‘to be found in the document 
before the House. We have the decision of the com- 
missioners, that Contracts came within the meaning of the 
treaty. 
The Government of the United States assumed the « 


zen of the United states. He believed no gentlen 
| would say that an obligation could be so discharged with. 
out the Government becoming responsible to the citizen 
to the amount of a fair compensation for such discharg 
| He opposed to the opimon that Government could cis 
charge the obligation of a foreign Government on a « 
zen of the United States, without assuming the obliya- 
| tion to pay the citizen, that cisuse of the Constitution 
which provides that private property shall not be takes 
| for public use without just compensation. He contend 
led that the Government had intended to include Mr 
Meacde’s claim in the payment of five miilions, as is shewn 
by the fact,that this suin covered all the claims whicli th 
treaty contemplated, with the exception of this of M 
Menace. 

He next enquired how far the United States had | 
filled this obligation? He insisted on the negative of tis 
proposition ; and uiat our Government still lay under the 
obligation to discharge this claim. t was as much th 
duty of the Government to pay this clann, as it was to pay 


» the justice of the government, to establish a fund for the five millions which it undertook to pay by the pr 


a ir recompense 5 he ener was a Claim of this character 
setup. When Mr. Mead 
vernment, he was told th at he must come in, in common 
ae other claimants. He did not allow that the ground 
of preference taken by Mr. Meade, or his protest, Pac ed 
him in any better situation than the other claimant Mr. 
Meade has not furnished this House with the data on 





which it can decide either upon the validity or the amount | 


of the claim. If we are to set up this as a precedent for 
future cases, it will be the most dangerous that can be 
established. ‘lhe orJer of t:e House tor the 





auditors to 





sions of the treaty. ‘Phe gentleman from New York sa 


> made his application to our go. | that the claimant must be turned over to Spain, because 


there was between him and Spain some fault in ih n 
pre oduction of the ducuments to sustain it under the com 
mission. Ifthe fault, in this respect, was in the 

unt, as contended by the gentleman from Virginia, ae 
Barpvoun] there was as end of the claim. He sh 


gation of this claim, and had released her from the neces 


sity of producing the documents, and, in doing so, has 
Ife then we it 


done a manifest wrong to tie claimant. 





ligation of Gischarging Spain from her obligation to a citi- 


that the United States had released Spain from the obli- 
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into a statement in crder to show that there was no fault 
in Mr. Meade, on the subject of the delay in producing the 
evidence. It was not a fault that he did not know of the 
necessity of producing these documents in the first in- 
stance. Mr. Meade presented the liquidation tothe com- 
4 missioners at their first meeting. 

zs Although the tribunal before which Mr. Meade’s claim 
was heard, wasa joint commission, it sat in the United 
: States. If Mr. Meade had endeavored to show a claim 
i for an enlarged amount, he would have been checked by 
the cemmissioners. He produced the liquidation, and 
was then told that he must produce the original docu- 
ments. That was in 1822, and it was too late for him to 
obtain them, after his utmost efforts, in time to be of any 
efficient use. There was no neglect on the part of Mr. 
Meade. The gentleman from Virginia admi's, by the 
course of his argument, that if there was no fault on the 
part of the claimant, he was entitled to his claim. He 
showed, that as the fault was in Spain, she had, by that 
default, incurred the obligation. But Mr. Meade cannot 
go to Spain for a remedy. Were he sent there, he would 
be bandied about between the two governments. He 
could not give a discharge ; he could not appear to en- 
force his claim as a diplomatic character. There has 
been a violation, and the remedy must be sought by the 
United States from the Government of Spain ; and out of 
this will arise a very important question. It is necessary 
to send this case to a tribunal, by which it shall be shown 
what is actually due to the claimant ; and until that can 
be done, the United States cannot present the claim to 
Spain foradjustment. The Spanish Government had ad- 
t mitted that they were bound to produce the documents ; 
' | but it was owing to their delay they had not yet been pro- 
y duced, As the case now stands, this trial must take place 
_ before a dollar can be paid out of the Treasury towards 
it the liquidation of this claim. Gentlemea may say the 
ss sum is large and indefinite. On this account alone it would 








seem necessary to appoint a tribunal to determine this 


point. 
Having shown that the debt was originally due from 
Spain to Mr. Meade, thatthe Government of the United 
States had released Spain from the obligation, and assum- 
4 ed it;and that the rejection ofthe claim by the commis- 
- sion was not Owing to any fault, of Mr. Meade, he finally 
showed that we are bound to do something for Mr. Meade. 
He adverted to the fact of Mr, Meade being induced to 
ibandon the idea of taking lands for his clan, which, at 
the present advanced price of land, would have now 
amounted to a principality. He then shewed the under- 
2. standing between Mr. Meade and the American Minister 
‘d 18 Spain, that this claim was embraced in the treaty. 
It was openly declared that the treaty would not be rati- 
hed, unless itembraced that claim. He had hoped, that 
the fF ‘tie fact of Mr. Meade’s appeal toa foreign government 
I ; would have strengthened his claim on hisown. In 1817, 
tucre was but one feeling in this country, when the iin- 
’ prisonment of Mr.Meade induced Coagress to act upon 
this ' \he subject. 


ile adverted to the patriotism which led Mr. Meade to 


th place his great interests in the hands ofour Government, 
at the time he did. 


ea Neyocation, 
Liat ceded him. 


The interference of the Government 


hiylie uey embrace valy the amounty of $40,000, 
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Mr. Meade’s 












He could not have expected, at that 
ine, that his claim wouid ever be the subject ofa treaty 
ile then replied to some of the broad asser- 
ae uons made by the gentleman from New York, who pre- 
was 

n hot to ivclude Mr. Meade’s clim in the treaty,but to use 

I's good offices to secure the payment of a just claim to one 
Mr tits own citizens. He stated again that there are but five 
ved ' cases which rest on the same principle as this claim, and 
The only 
Cause of the rejection of these claims, was the want of the | 
documentary evidence sufficient to estab!ish them. Itcannot 
therefore be urged that the passage of this bill would open | 
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Claim. 


the door to claims to the amount of forty millions. If Mr. 
Meade never gave his consent to the inclusion of his claim 
in the treaty, he stands in the situation of a man whose 
property has been taken for the public use, and, under 
the Constitution, is entitled to just compensation. 
maintained, therefore, that Mr. Meade was entitled to the 


He 


passage of this bill. 
Mr. OAKLEY said he was not satisfied with the bill as 


it now stands ; and he thought the feeling of the House 


was against its adoption in the present form. He thought 


it might be better to put the claim in such a shape that 
Congress may finally act upon it. 
of going through the whole examination of the testimony 


He thought the labour 


was too much to confide exclusively toa committee. He 


stated that the present bill went rather too far. He referred 
to .se conflicting opinions of gentlemen,and felt inclined 


to doubt the strength of this document in subtantiating 
the amount of the claim, or even in deciding that it is a 
debt at all. He wished to refer the subject to the com- 
missioners, to examine and liquidate the account, and 
to report at the next session the items of account which 
they deem it proper to allow. 

He moved the following amendment : 

Strike out from the 2d section the following: ‘and that 
of the amount of the said claim which they shall adjudge 
to be valid, there shall be paid to the suid Meade, out of 
any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the same proportionate part which was paid of the claims 
allowed by the said Board of Commissioners,’ and insert 
the fullowing : 

“And shall report to Congress, at tlie next session 
thereof, the items of the claim of the said Richard W. 
Meade, which, ia their opinion ought to be allowed, to- 
gether with the evidence relative to the same.” 

The Cuataman reminded Mr. Oakcey that the question 
how pending was on a motion to strike out the first 
clause of the bill, and until this should be decided, no 
amendment could be received. 

Mr, P. P. BARBOUR, of Va. then said that, although 
his general views with respect to the bill had under- 
§0ne no change, yet, with a view to leave an opportu- 
nity for the will of the House to be done, with regard 
to the amendment just moved, he would, for the pre- 
sent, withdraw his motion to strike out the enacting 
Clause, intending again to renew it, when the present 
question should have been decided. 

Mr. WARD, apprehending that the amendment might 
give rise to discussion, and the hour being now late, 
inoved that the Committee rise. 

Mr. BARBOUR requested him to withdraw this mo- 
tion, and observed that no difficulty was likely to be 
created by the amendinent, since all those gentlemen 
who were in favor of the bill, would probably vote for 
the amendment, lest the bill should otherwise be lost: 
while those who were opposed to the bill would also 
vote for it since the amendment was less exceptionable 
than the bill itself. 

Mr. WARD having withdrawn his motion, the ques- 


| tion was put, and the amendinent was acupted without 


opposition. 

Mr. BARBOUR now rexewed his 
out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. POLK sail, that he had but few remarks to of- 
fer, and a few facts to state, and would compress what 
he had to say as much as possible, if the committee 
| should be inclined at this time to hear him. 

Mr. SPRAGUE moved timat the committee rise, re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


motion to strike 


| ‘The question being put on this motion, it was carri- 


ed. Ayes 70, Noes 51. 

The question was then put on granting leave for the 
| committee to sit again, and decided in the negative. 
Mr. POLK now iiquired of the Cairn, whether it 
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would be in order for him to reply in the House to argu- 
ments urged by gentleman in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER replied in the negative. 

Mr. OAKLEY thereupon moved a reconsideration of | 
the vote by which the House refused leave to the com. | 
mittee to sit again. On this motion, a desultory conver- | 
sation arose, in which Messrs. POLK, WICKLIFFE, | 
OAKLEY, and MERCER, took part: when the ques- | 
tion being put on reconsidering the vote, it was decided | 
in the negative: Ayes 52, Noes 80. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE now inquired, whether the effect 
of an adjournment at this time, would be to leave the | 
present bill as the unfinished business for Monday? 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. OAKLEY then inquired whether the amendment 
he had moved in committee, would remain to be consi- 
dered by the House? 

The SPEAKER replied in the negative, as the Com- 
mittee of the Whole had only reported progress, but 
had reported no amendment to the House. 

Mr. OAKLEY then renewed in the House the motion 


made in committee, for his amendment of the bill ; and | 


the question being put, the amendment was adopted. 
The question now recurred on engrossing the bill as 
amended, and ordering it for a third reading, when 
Mr. WALES, after remarking on the time expended 
upon this bill, moved the previous question ; whereupon, 
the House adjourned. 


Monpay, Marcu 24, 1828. 


DISBURSING AND ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 

(Mr. BARTLETT resumed his remarks, which had 
been cut,short on Saturday by the expiration of the hour 
for Reports and Resolutions. ] 

It appeared to have been the purpose of the resolu- 


tion, as originally introduced, [said Mr.B.] to take from the | 


President of the U.States his discretionary power over the 
public moncy; and the reason which had been then urg- 
edin favour of it was, that the amount of the fund to 
which his discretion extended, had been increasing from 
1802 to the present time, and had now reached a very 
alarming height, and it was insisted that the House | 
ought to have the control of this fund, and not the Exe- 
cutive. But, said Mr. B., the House has now the entire 
control of this meney, andthe only question is, whe- 
ther they shall exercise it directly, or shall confide the 
control of it toitsagents. The Executive officers have 
not a shilling of it till we give it to them, and they have 
only so much as we may think fit to allow them. In re- 
marking on the resolution, I adverted tothe appropria- 
tion bills passed by this House, as containing one of the 
most interesting parts of our political hisfory ; and as 
indicating the gradual progress of the powers of the 
Government, and the reforms which from time to time 
had been introduced in their exercise. The argument 
of the gentleman from Virginia, as I understood him, 
was founded on this statement, that in 1802, the contin- 
gent fund, placed at the discretion of the President, 
had been only $120,000, but had now increased © to 
$1,110,000. I think that this statement was inaccurate 
in its results ; that it makes the amount in the time of 
Mr. Jefferson much too small; for in estimating the 
contingent fund at his disposal, we are to take the whole 
amount of the appropriations, with the sole exception 
of the fund applied to the public debt. The practice 
till that time had been, and then wus, to make the ap- 
propriations general; to give one round sum for the 
Navy, another fur the Army, another for Foreign Inter- 
course, &c. kc. nor was the practice discontinued in the 
succeeding year, for we find, in 1803, a single appropri- 
ation of two millions of dollars, for extraordinary ex- 
penses of Foreign Intercourse ; and from that time till 
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Accounting Officers of the Treasury. 


| fersto the recess of Congress. 


| $81,139. 


1964 
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1809 there was no act which required specific appro- 
priations, separate accounts, and separate warrants, and 
which forbade the transfer of an appropriation trom 
one object to another. The act of 1809 made these 
provisions, but contained an exception, applying to 
that portion of the year when Congess was not jy 
session. It wasonthe last day of Mr. Madison’s admi. 
nistration, onthe 3d March, 1817, that the act was 
passed, which extended the provhibition of such trans. 
On the basis of these 
facts, 1 found my assertion, that the discretionary power 
of the Executive, extended,during Mr. Jefferson’s admin. 
istration, to the whole amount of appropriations, except. 
ing the Sinking Fund. Now, the amount of appropri. 
ations in 1802 was about thirteen millions, and the sum 
applied to the Public Debt was nine millions and a haif, 
leaving a balance of three millions and about seven lun. 
dred thousand dollars as the gross sum over which Mr. 
Jefferson, as President, had discretionary power. 
Here Mr. B. went into a statement of particular items 
which went to make up this sum of $2,700,000 
For Contingencies - . : ¥312,000 
Foreign Intercourse - - 64,000 
Arsenals 64,000 
Fortifications : - - 70,000 
The Navy - - : 90,000 
In 1803, the appropriation for the Navy was $100,000, 
and, for Foreign Intercourse, $2,000,000. Now, the 
gentleman from Virginia, while he put the contingent 
expenses under Mr. Jefferson at no more than $120,000, 


| told us that, at present, they amounted to $1,110,000, 


How he arrives at thisamount Iam unable tosay. Af. 
ter the most careful examination of the Appropriation 
Bills, | have been unable to make the amount more than 
Imay have passed over some items which 
ought to have been taken into the account. [Here Mr. 
B. went into an enumeration of items, amounting, in the 
whole, to $237,459, exclusive of the contingencies of 
the House of Representatives.] ‘The estimates of the 
the present year amount toa still less sum. The same 
items for 1827 being only $195,257. He then compar- 
ed this amount with that in the first year of Mr. Monroe's 
Presidency; in which the contingencies amounted to 
$1,365 305, without the sum appropriated for the Bar- 
bary Intercourse, and came to this result: that the con- 
tingent fund in 1827,was $321,274 less than in 18U2; that 
it was $43,187 less this year than the last ; and that it was 
$1,170,050 less than in 1818. 

If this was an alarming increase in the contingent ex- 
penses of the Government, he must confess that he did 
not know what increase meant. So far from an increase, 
there had been a continual diminution. Congress had 
been constantly reducing, from time to time, the amount 
of money left to Executive discretion. Mr. B. said, 
that, in ail these calculations, he had purposely omitted 
the contingent expenses of the House of Representa 
tives. He would now state the comparative amouits on 
that item, from which it would appear,that this House 's 
not a very safe depository for a discretionary power over 
contingent expenses ; yet the result of the gentleman s 
resoluuon seemed intended to lead to such a depository 
for the whole discretionary power at present vested 10 
the Executive. The history of the contingent fund of 
this House would show, that, while other Departments 
of the Government have constantly had their contingent 
expenses diminished, those of this House had doubled— 
nay, almost trebled-—since 1818. In that year, the coi 
tingent fund amounted to $37,000--for 1828, the apprv- 
priation was $106,203, Such is the estimate, said M! 
B., furnished by our own officers : nor is it my intention 
to cast the least censure upon them, as I have no doudt 
it has been made up with the greatest care, and in 4 p! 
per and prudent manner. Yet, the gentleman from Vit 
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the immaculate, safe, and trust-worthy branch of the Go- 
yernment. Judging from the comparison [ have just 
made, I must confess that, if there is to be any change, I 
had rather take the discretionary power from this House 
and give it to the Executive, than to take it from the Ex- 
ecutive to give it to this House. 

Still, I shallnot oppose the commitment of the gentle- 
man’s resolution. Let it go toa committee, and let its 
propriety be consilered. I have merely collected these 
facts, in order to prevent any false alarms. I love to look 
into such matters. If there is any unsvund place in the 
Government, I none gentlemen will be able to hit upon 
it : and I am myself as,willing as any one to contribute 
all I can to the advancement of sound and discreet 
economy in every part of our system. 

Mr. STORRS said, he had not risen to go into a dis- 
cussion of the propriety of the resolution. It seemed to 
have been the view of the gentleman from Virginia, 
when he first offered it, to confer the power of the ap- 
pointment and removal of the disbursing officefs of the 
Treasury on this House. He had since modified the re- 
solution, But, in its present form, it did not seem to pro- 
vide any redress for the eril of which it complained. It 
may, said Mr. S. be a problem yet to be solved, whether 


peer a oe 


er 


ly made in a popular branch of the Government than in 
he Executive branch. 
plainly shewn the same tendency on the part of the popu- 
lar branch, in all Governments, gradually to draw to them- 
selves the whole power of the Government. 
two memorable instances which may serve for our warn- 
ing. Inthe times of Cromwell, all power was arrogated 


— — 
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that Parliament, the House of Commons, and at last, bya 
mere fraction of that House. 


tator. ‘The same thing happened in France. 


sovereign disposal of an Emperor. 


vas 


the Government is as unsafe here as it is elsewhere. 


the treasury out of the House. 


executive elected here. 
here ? 


general scramble for it. 
high, who made them so ? 


Have we always done this with our eyes shut ? 
its duty ull our day ? 
itisin his hands ? 


ours. 











Accounting Officers of the Treasury. 
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:nia would persuade the House that we alone constitute 


the discretionary power of appointment may be more safe- | 


Now, I think that history has | 
We have | 


by the Parliament, and at length, by a single branch cf | 


They monopolised the | 
whole appointing power ; they placed and removed all 
the officers of the Government : and in what did it end ? 
In their own dissolution, and the establishment of a Dic- 
The States 
General evinced the same disposition—they proceeded to | 
‘a vote themselves a perpetual body; they then gradually 
, assumed all the powers of Government, and, leading the 
va nation through a perpetually changing succession of Di- 
He rectories, Councils, and Consuls, placed it at last at the | 
Now, sir, power is 
the same thing every where, in all nations, and at all 
umes ; and the grasping of it by the popular branch of 
If 
the intention of the gentleman is to keep this House pure 
and immaculate, let us keep this appointing power over 
It is as unreasonable to 
have the treasury officers appointed here, as to have the 
If it is productive of so much 
evil to choose a President by this House, how much more 
Monstrous will it be to appoint the officers of Government 
Why, sir, ina practical point of view, it will 
prove to be much the same as if you would pour the 
whole treasury down upon this floor, and let us have a 
If the appropriations are too 
Surely it was Congress who 
voted the appropriation bills, and not the Executive. 
Can it be 
true that every Committee of Ways and Means that has 
ever sat in this House has failed in the faithful discharge of 
And have we too been in the same 
fault to this day? Shall we first place money and patronage 
at the discretion of the Executive, and then complain that 
We have examined the appropriation 
bills, and fully discussed them before they were passed, 
and if there is any blame as to their amount, the blame is | 
But, sir, with a view to prevent what I deem to 
be a useless discussion, | move to commit this resolution 
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to a Committee of the whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. J. S. BARBOUR now ingnired of the Speaker 
whether it would be in order, on this motion, to reply to 
the gentleman from New-York ? 

The SPEAKER replied in the negative. His remarks 
must be directed solely to the question whether the reso- 
lution should be committed. 

Mr. BARBOUR then replied, that he hoped the House 
would not, by adopting the motion, preclude him from 
the opportunity of reply. 

Mr. STORRS said, that it was far from being his inten- 
| tion to preclude the gentleman from an oppertunity of an- 
| swering, and he would therefore withdraw his motion. 
| Mr. BARBOUR now said, that he would meet the 
| statements of the gentleman from New-York, before he 
| replied to those of the gentleman from New-Hampshire. 
| he gentleman appeared to be an adept in the art of 
raising shadows for the purpose of afterwards combat- 
ing them. The resolution was couched in the broadest 
and most general terms, and contained no proposal to in- 
vest the House of Representatives with that power of ap- 
pointment which the gentleman appeared so much to 
dread. He had purposely worded it in such a manner as 
to involve nothing of this kind, and he did hope that the 
gentleman from New-York himself would have been wil- 
ling to have assisted its passage. he gentleman, said 
Mr. B. talks about the hazard of confiding any part of the 
appointing power to this House, on account of the ten- 
dency of all popular bodies to draw all the powers of the 
Government to themselves. Sir, this remark is as old at 
| least as the foundation of this Government, and had often 
| been advanced before that time ; but the history of this 
country, instead of establishing its truth, puts it down 
most effectually. If, to draw political action to the po- 
pular branch be the attribute of a Republican Government 
—and if, to concentrate it in the F.xecutive be the attri- 
bute of that which is monarchical, then it is certain that the 
| tendencies of this Government are monarchical, and not re- 
publican; for its practical operation is to draw to the Exe- 
cutive all the deliberative will, and to leave to the Re- 
| presentative branch a mere Executive agency. When I 

first offered my resolution, I intended to have accompa. 
| nied it only with a few general remarks—but the argu- 
}ments which have been employed by the gentleman 
from New-Hampshire, and the gentleman from New-York, 
are of such a kind as obliges me to meet them. ‘The 
| gentleman from New-Hampshire was pleased to tell me, 
that, if I had taken the pains to look into the documents, 
I should have detected a number of errors in my state- 
ment, which he attempted to point out ; and he was fur- 
ther pleased to speak of the resolution I had offered as 
intended to produce a deceptive alarm. Sir, I shall! not 
| commit the indecorum of replying to remarks of this des- 
cription, because, were I to do so, I might, very proba- 
| bly, be guilty of a violation of order. Instead of :eplying 
to the observations of the gentleman, I will take the li- 
berty of counselling him to correct me rather by his ex- 
ample than by a letter of instructions. The gentleman 
|} was wrong in the outset, and wrong throughout. Whit, 
| sir, with the Constitution staring him in his face, which 
| declares that no money shall be drawn from the treasury 
| but according to law, to tell this House that the President 
ever had the power to transfer an appropriation of money 
made for one object, to expend it upon another! Why, 
sir, it is against com:non sense. ‘The President had not, 
and could not have, any such power, till the act of 1899; 
| and that act, which the gentleman considers as a restric- 
| tion, is, on the contrary, the only grant of the power. 
| Advert, for a moment, to the circumstances which pre- 
ceded that act. Prior to Mr. Jefferson’s administration, 
all appropriations of the public money had been made in 
loose and general terms. ‘That eminent patriot saw, with 
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apprehension, the omens of mischief which surrounded 
this part of the action of the Government, and, in his 
first message, he invited Congress to limit the discretion- 
ary power of the Executive by making the appropria- 
tions specific. Such was his practice, and such was the 
model which was set under that truly republican admin- 
istration. On the 3d of March, 1809, it was, that he put 
his hand to the law which allowed the transfer of specific 
appropriations during the recess of Congress. ‘That law 
grants the power, and if it was granted by law, then it 
did not exist before. The act of 1809, in conferring the 
power, limits its exercise. It confines it to the Navy and 
War Departments alone. Its terms may, perhaps, be 
more general ; but this was the intention of the act. The 
lnnitation touches singly the expenditure of public mo- 
ney through the Navy and War Departments. Whether 
any abuses took place under this act, [ cannot say. Sir, 
it is among the other debts of gratitude which this cous- 
try owes to the distinguished officer who now presides in 
the other House of Congress, that he had the sagacity and 
the firmness to move such a restriction upon this floor, 
and the ability to carry it successfully through the House, 
against a powerful combination who were opposed to it. 
‘The act of May, 1820, contains a yet more express limi- 
tation, but that also has some exceptions. {Here Mr. B. 
quoted the act.] 

[At this point, the debate was arrested by the expira- 
tion of the hour for considering resolutions. } 


CASE OF R. W. MEADE. 


The House then proceeded to the orders of the day, 
which was the unfinished business of Saturday, consisting 
of the bill and amendment for the rélief of R. W. Meade. 

The question recurring on ordering the bill to its third 
reading, Mr. WICKLIFFE demanded that it be taken by 
yeas and nays, and it was so ordered by the House. 

” Mr.WALES withdrew his call for the previous question. 

Mr. POLK then took the floor in opposition to the bill, 
and was replied to, at considerable length, by Mr. EVE- 
RETT in its favor. 

Mr. RANDOIJ.PH then madea series of remarks on the 
unfitness of the House to be a tribunal for the decision of 
private claims, on the advanced stage of the session, the 
necessity ef coming to some conclusion as to the tariff, 
and concluded by moving to lay the bill upon the table. 

The motion was negatived—ayes 61; noes 90. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, 1 voted against the motion of 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Ranporra} to lay this 
bill upon the table ; be cause L believed, thatina few min- 
utes its fate would have been finally decided, by a direct 
vote of the House, upon its engrossment. 

T shall not suffer myself to be drawn into the debate, 
upon the general questions involved in this bill, neither 
shall I express any opinion in regard to the validity of 
Mr. Meade’s claim. ‘The suggestion made by the gen- 
tleman from Virgina [Mr. Ancner} has no application to 
me; because I have read and carefully examined all the 
documents, connected with this claim, which have been 
published ; and still 1 am not informed as to its nature. 
I ought not therefore to have formed any opinion upon 
the subject. 

it has been admitted by the chairman of the committee 
who reported this bill, [Mr. Evererr] that the royal cer- 
tificate onght to have no effect upon our decision ; and 
that it must be sustained by other docurents, before this 
claim can be allowed. It is certain, that upon this cer 
tificate alone, the United States ought not to be made 
answerable to Mr. Meade. Why then are not the docu- 
ments, necessary to sustain this claim, now produced ? 
Where are they ? In the possession of Mr. Meade? | 
believe not. We are then about to provide a tribunal 
for the examination of documents which may be in Spain, 
or may be, the Lord knows where. We are asked to 
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call into existence a Board of Commissioners, but whe. 
ther they shall ever act or not, will depend upon the enn. 
tingeney, whether Mr. Meade will ever be able to pro. 
cure his vouchers. Let these vouchers be first procured ‘ 
let Mr. Meade present them to the House, and let them 
be submitted to one of our committees ; and if they 
should be too voluminous for its examination, then ani 
not till then shall I vote to establish a Board. It is the 
first time I have ever heard ofa claim sent by Congress 
to be audited, whilst the vouchers upon which it reste: 
were not in the possession, and for any thing we know, 
might never be tn the power of the claimant. Against 
this claimant [ entertain no prejudice ; on the contrary, 
my feeling’s are all of an opposite character ; but Lam nit 
willing to establish a special commission to investigate his 
claim, before he has submitted to us any vouchers upon 
which it can be sustained. 

(Mr. EVERETT here explained. He said he was i) 
formed that Mr. Meade had a large mass of documents jy 
his possession ready to submit. ] 

Mr. B. proceeded. Sir, said he, this makes the case 
stronger against him, than I had ever supposed. If he 
had the documents upon which his claim is founded, or 
any part of them in his possession, why did he not submit 
them to the committee ? And why did that comm ttee 
rest their report upon the royal certificate alone, which 
is now admitted to be insufficient to establish the claim ’ 

It has been said, that the passage of this bill, in its pre 
sent form, will not commit the House upon this claim. | 
am far from being of that opinion. The bill proposes to 
appoint three commissioners, to examine and liquidate 
this claim, and report such items of it as they think ough 
to be allowed, together with the evidence. And ain | 
to be tolc, that if we shall establish a tribunal to examine 
and to decide this question, that after they shall have re- 
ported their decision to this House, we shall be as free to 
act, as if there had been no such proceedings under our 
authority ? Will this be the case, after we slhiall havc 
asked and obtained the opinions of the Attorney General 
and two of the Auditors of the Treasury? It is true we 
may reverse their decision if we think proper ; but it is 
equally certain, that the judgment of a judicial tribunal 
established by our own authority, must necessarily have 
an influence upon our decision. It will be prima fue. 
evidence of the justice of the claim, and will relieve 
claimant from the burthen of proof, and cast it upon the 
United States. 

But, sir, [donot like to send a claim of this magnitude! 
be decided by persons whom 1 donot know. The Presi 
may, in his discretion, appoint any two of the five Au 
tors of the Treasury. These Auditors are all equal in the 
eye of the law ; but yet, there are some of them up 
whose decision I should rely witht mach more confidence 
than upon that of others. Idonot suppose that the A! 
torney General would leave the duties of his station to 
audit this claim. The business will, therefore, be clic!) 
transacted by the two Auditors who may be appointed. 

[cannot perceive what the friends of the claim exp 
from the establishment of this tribunal, unless they s 
pose that its decision will have an influence upon our) 
ment. In what manner can it expedite the final cet 
nation of the claim? The bill does not propose th 
shall be paid, until after Congress, at their next sess 
shall have acted upon the report of the Board. Why the 
should we not wait until the next session, when ' 
vouchers, if they exist, can be produced to us; anc, ! 
then, the Committee on Foreign Relations shall ! 
able to examine and decide upon them, we can refer tie! 
to a Board of Commissioners. It is not even pretence! 
that the vouchers are all here yet. We have seen nove 
of them, and in the course of this long debate, | have 
never heard uutil this day, that any of them were in te 
possession of Mr, Meade. 
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Mr. S. WOOD next rose, and said, that he wishe? brief- 
iy to assign the reasons of the vote he should give with- 
out entering at large into the subject. vers 

Sir, said he, every Government is bound by the princi- 
ples of the social contract, to protect its citizens in the 
jawfal exercise of their rights, and those whose property 
has been taken from them by violence on the ocean or 
in the ports and harbours of neutral and friendly powers 
are entitled to call on government to aid them in seeking 
redress. 

Yet, even in case government should be unable to ob- 
tain redress by peaceable means, it is not bound to go to 
war to avenge er redress individual injuries if inconsistent 
with the general welfare. 

The case is very different with regard to debts, or de- | 
mands arising from contracts with Foreign Governments 
by citizens resident there. 

A citizen who takes up his residence in a foreign coun. | 
try, and entrusts his property with the citizens or subjects 
of that country, does it at his own risk ; and whatever 
difficulties he may encounter in recovering his debts, he | 
has no reason to complain, while the tribunals of justice | 
are open to him in common with others. If he becomes 
acreditor of the government, he relies upon the ability 
and good faith of the government to discharge its engage- 
ments, and must share the fate of other public creditors. 
Nothing less than an open and flagrant denial of right can | 
entitle him to claim the interposition of his own govern- | 
ment in the prosecntion of his demand. A different doc- | 
trine would make the government the insurer of every | 
mercantile adventurer, who should choose to become a | 





public creditor, would subject the government to unplea- | 
asnt altercation with other governmentsin relation to their | 
private contracts with individuals, and would lead to con. | 
sequences that would be intolerable. 

There is no pretence that this wasthe case with regard | 
to the petitioner. The embarrassed state of the Spanish | 
finances rendered the debts of that Government in a great | 
measure desperate, and, at his pressing solicitation, the | 
claims of the common creditors of Spain were included 
in the treaty, with the claims of those for whom the Go. | 
vernment was bound to provide. 

The insertion of these claims in the treaty, was, there- | 
fore, purely gratuitous; and it was a favor to the appli- 
cant to be placed on an equality with those whose pro- | 
perty had been taken from them by force, and had a right 
to call on Government for redress. His claim was admit- 
ted, subject to the same restrictions, as to the mode of 
adjustment and liquidation, as those claims were; and, if 
Government has extended the same justice to him as to | 
others, it has discharged its obligations to him. | 

The stipulations in the treaty constituted the measure | 
of its obligation. ‘The United States, in consideration of 
the cession made by Spain, agreed to appropriate five | 
millions of dollars tewards the payment of such claims | 
against Spain as should be allowed under the treaty ; to, 
institute a Board of Commissioners, to continue in com- 
mission three years, to ascertain the amount and validity 
of all the claims that should be brought before them, and 
to demand of Spain all such documents as were in her 
possession, which should be intimated by the commis- 
sioners to be necessary to the investigation of any claims | 
submitted to them. 

Have not the United States, in good faith, discharged | 
all the obligations imposed on them by the treaty? Did | 
not the Government institute the Board of Commissioners, 
and make the demand on Spain when required? Did not | 
the Board continue in commission three years? Did they | 
not adjust all the claims which were sustained before | 

And, have not the five millions been distributed | 
among those whose claims were allowed, in conformity 


with the stipulations of the treaty ? It cannot be ques- | 
tioned. | 


them? 


Vor, 1V.—124 


It has been said, that the petitioner had not time to 
procure his documents to sustain his claim before the 
commissioners, after he had obtained the order for their 
production. Why was not the order produced in season: 

The commission was organized in June, 1821, and con- 
tinued until June, 1824. The petitioner presented his 
claim in January, 1822, put did not apply for an order 
on Spain, for his documents, until April, 1823, when the 
time proved insufficient for the purpose. Why were 
nearly two years suffered to elapse, before the course 
provided by the treaty for procuring his documents wes 
adopted? Are the United States in fault for the omission 
The petitioner had the control of his own claim, and had 
ample time to procure his documents ; and it would be 
unjust to charge the Government with the consequences 
of his own neglect. It was not in the power of the Go- 
vernment to act until he furnished them with a schedule 
of the papers required, and an order of the commissioners 
for their production ; and there is no complaint of the 
want of promptness in acting the moment these were ex- 
hibited. . 

It is a sufficient vindication of the good faith with 
which the Government has fulfilled the stipulations of the 
treaty with Spain, that all the claimants had it in their 
power to obtain their proportion of the fund which was 
provided for their indemnity, if they had exercised the 
requisite diligence to substantiate their claims before the 
commissioners, according to the stipulations of the treaty 
by which it was pledged for that purpose. Those whose 
claims were adjusted, were entitled to the whole fund. 


| It has been distributed among them, and there is nothing 


left for further distribution. The treaty made as ample 
provision for debts as well as claims against Spain, as the 
creditors or claimants had any right to ask, and neither 
justice nor policy requires that any further provision 
should be made. ‘Sir, the passage of any bill on the sub- 
ject would invoive a recognition of some sort of liability 
to the petitioner, and cannot be sustained on any valid 
principles. 

Besides, if you make provision for one, you must ex- 
tend the gratuity to the whole, who are in the same situa- 
tion. We are told that there are claims resting on the 
same grounds with that of the petitioner, to the amount 
of 390,000 dollars. If you allow this claim the present 
session, what answer will you give those claimants when 
they apply to you at the next? Their claims will be war- 
ranted by this, and consistency will require that they 
should be treated in the same manner, and with more 
reason may the claimants for spoliations urge the full sa- 
tisfuction of their claims. 

If you open your Treasury to the petitioner, you can- 
not close it against demands of the same order, much less 
against those of a much higher character ; and a determi- 
nation to abide by the results of the treaty, or to provide 
full satisfaction for every claimant, ought to govern the 
vote on this bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee called tor the previ- 
ous question. 

The call was sustained by the House, and the question 
then recurring, “ Shall the main question be now put ”” 
Mr. RANDOLPH, after observing that a vote in the ne- 
gative would have the same effect as a vote for indefi- 
nite postponement, demanded that the question be ta- 
ken by yeas and nays. 

The House refused to order them, Ayes 15, Nees 140. 

The SPEAKER then asked, Shall the main question 
now be put ? and it was decided in the affirmative. 

The main question was then put as follows: Shall 
this bill be engrossed, and read athird time ’ On which 
question, the yeas and nays being taken, were as fol- 
lows: 

_ YEAS—Sam’l Anderson, W. S. Archer, David Barker, 
jr. Stephen Barlow, Daniel D. Barnard, Isaac C. Bates, 
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Thomas H. Blake, John H. Bryan, Richard A. Buckner, 
Samuel Butman, John Carter, James Clark, Lewis Con- 
dict, Richard Coulter, William Creighton, jr, Benj. W. 
Crowninshield, John Culpeper, John Davis, John D.Dick- 
inson, William Drayton, Henry W. Dwight, Edward Ever- 
ett, Chauncey Forward, Levin Gale, Benjamin Gorham, 
Henry H. Gurley, James L. Hodges, Jonathan Hunt, 
Ralph J. Ingersoll, Samuel D. Ingham, Jacob C. Isacks, 
Kensey Johns, jr. John Leeds Kerr, Joseph Lawrence, 
Edward Livingston, Juhn Locke, Henry Markell, Henry 
C. Martindale, Wm. D. Martin, Samuel McKean, Charles 
F. Mercer, Daniel H. Miller, Charles Miner, Thomas 
Newton, Thomas J. Oakley, Dutee J. Pearce, Isaac Pier- 
son, William Ramsay, John Reed, William C. Rives, Peleg 
Sprague, James Strong, Benjamin Swift, John W. Taylor, 
Ebenezer Tucker, Joseph Vance, Espy Van Horn, John 
Varnum, Aaron Ward, George C. Washington, Elisha 
Whittlesey, James Wilson, Ephraim K. Wilson, Joseph 
F. Wingate, David Woodeock, George Wolf—66. 


NAYS—William Addams, Mark Alexander, Samuel C. 
Allen, Robert Allen, John Anderson, William Armstrong, 
John Bailey, John Baldwin, Noyes Barber, P. P. Barbour, 
Daniel L. Barringer, Mordecai Bartley, Philemon Beech- 
er, John Bell, John Blair, Titus Brown, James Buchanan, 
Rudolph Bunner, Churchill C. Cambreleng, Thomas 
Chilton, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, John C. Clark, Henry 
W. Conner, David Crockett, Henry Daniel, ‘Thomas | 
Davenport, Warren R. Davis, John J. De Graff, Robert 
Desha, Jonas Earll, jr. James Findlay, John Floyd, of Va. | 
John Floyd, of Geo. Tomlinson Fort, Joseph Fry, George 
R. Gilmer, Innis Green, John Hallock, jr. Thomas H. Hall, 
Jonathan Harvey, Charles EF. Haynes, Joseph Healy, Mi- 
chael Hoffman, Jonathan Jennings, Richard Keese, Adam 
King, Pryor Lea, Isaac Leffler, Peter Little, John Long, 
Wilson Lumpkin, Chittenden Lyon, John Magee, Rollin 
C. Mallary, John H. Marable, Lewis Maxwell, John May- 
nard, Wiiliam McCoy, George McDuffie, Robert McHat- 
ton, Rufus Mcintyre, John McKee, William McLean, 
Orange Merwin, Thomas Metcalfe, John Mitchell, Tho- 
mas R. Mitchell, James C. Mitchell, Gabriel Moore, Wil- 
liam T. Nuckolls, Jeremiah O’Brien, Robert Orr, jr. Eli: 
sha Phelps, David Plant, James K. Polk, James W. Rip- 
ley, John Roane, William Russell, John Sloane, Oliver H. 
Smith, Alexander Smyth, Michael C. Sprigg, William 
Stanberry, James S. Stevenson, John B. Sterigere, Henry 
R. Storrs, John G. Stower, Wiley Thompson, Phineas L 
Tracy, James Trezvant, Starling Tucker, Daniel Turner, 
Gulian C, Verplanck, Sam’I F. Vinton, George E. Wales, 
John C. Weems, Thomas Whipple, jr. Charles A. 
Wickliffe, Lewis Williams, J. J. Wood, Silas Wood, John 
om Silas Wright, jr. John C. Wright, Joel Yancey.— 
105. 

So the House refused to order the bill to be read 
the third time, thereby rejecting the bill. 


Turspar, Marcu 25, 1828. 
’ ’ 


DISBURSING AND ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 


The debate on the resolution, heretofore offered by | 
Mr. J. S. Barnnoun, which had been suspended, by 
the expiration of the hour yesterday, was resumed. 

Mr. BARBOUR said, the gentleman from New York de- 
mands a moment’s attention, before | proceed to reply to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. Tis gentleman 
{Mr.Srorrs] seems to possess a creative faculty for raising 
shadows, and to employ it, that he may combat them. 

The resolutions now submitted, indicate an existing 
evil, hut they do not point out the remedy. In that task, 
alike difficult and important, I hope for all the aid which 
the wisd-sT of the House can give me. And this fiction 
of the gentleman’s fancy is pressed upon us witha manner 
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of apparent earnestness. He affects to think that the ac. 
tion of our system tends to augment the power of this 
House. Such suggestions are at least as old as our present 
form of government. For it was contemporancously as- 
serted that the tendency of Republics is to augment the 
power of the popular branch of the government, at the 
expense of the co-ordinate departments; but of Monarcliies 
to enlarge the executive allotments of power. If such 
be the tendency and test of political institutions, fear that 
the general principle of monarchy, rather than of demo. 
cracy, is implanted in our own. If this test is to be found 
in the results,who can fail to remark the ample and grow- 
ing influence of the executive, while that of its co-ordi. 
nate branches is progressively diminishing. Can any ta- 
tional observer deny that the creation and action of the ex. 
ecutive are the pivots upon which our general system is 
turning ? Not only the divisions of party in this House, 
but our foreign and domestic policy revolve upon them 

Is there any thing in the creation or in the action of the 
representative departments of either the State or Federal 
Governments, that is not touched in some point by popu- 
lar prejudice, or partiality for the executive magistrate of 
the Union? And why, sir, is this so? The answer is obvi- 
ous; and we find it in the angmented powers, patronage, 
and prerogatives of the President. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Barrier) has counselled me to 
correct my errors in stating, as I have done, the public 
expenditure, by recurrence to Treasury reports. 1 wish, 
sir, that I had feund correct counsel in the gentleman’s 
example, rather than his precept. In attempting to cor. 
rect my imputed mistakes, the gentleman himself has cer- 
tainly been betrayed into palpable error. He was wrong 
in his commencement, and errors are diffused throughout 
the whole financial view that he has presented. We are 
informed by him, that the power of transferring, without 
limit, specific appropriations, was coeval with the gover- 
ment. That prior to 1809, it never had been restrained, 
and, consequently, that the discretion of the President 
ranged over the whole expenditure of the Treasury. The 
gentleman has confounded the grant of this power with 
what he has told us was its first limitation. Can it be 
possible, that with common sense for his guide, and the 
Constitution of the country staring him in the face, that he 
can really have arrived at this conclusion. The gentleman 
cannot have looked into this subject, or he surely would 
have seen that salutary check upon the executive which 
the Constitution imposes, in the provision that ‘no mo- 
ney shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law.” His mind labors in its 
own delusion, by misapprehending the first legislative 

grant for the first legislative restriction ; and this is an ir- 
refragable answer to so much of the gentleman’s estimates 
as embraces three millions of dollars. 

Prior to Mr. Jefferson’s administration, the language 
of our appropriation acts was loose and general. He saw 
the omens of mischief that crowded around this practice, 
and in his first message advised its change. Specific ap- 
propriations to definite objects followed, and his model 
of economy and simplicity in administration, is happ!!) 
illustrated, in this respect, by its strict coherence to th 
plain principles of the Constitutioa. In process of time, 
these views gave way to a misguiding exigency, and tle 
sprit of the Constitution was subdued in the act of Marc! 
3d, 1809. The right to transfer appropriations de!ests 
that guard over the public money which the Constitution 
designed for its security, and gives into the hand of the 
President the key that unlocks, at his will, the nations! 
treasures. This was, no doubt, atemporary convenience, 
but it was fraught with serious error in its inception, ane 
still more serious danger in the precedent. ‘The present 
Vice-President of the United States moved upon this floor 
in 1816, the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee ef Ways and Means 
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be instructed to inquire into the expediency of repealing 
so much of an act entitled an act further to amend the 
several acts for the establishment and regulation of the 
‘Treasury, War and Navy Departments, passed 3d March, 
1809, as authorizes the President of the United States to 
transfer appropriations.” 

Although powerfully resisted in debate, he succeeded 
in this effort to bring back the executive action to its con- 
stitutional limits. Had he no other claims to public gra- 
titade but this single act of replacing the Constitution up- | 
on its true and original basis, it would be of itself suffici- | 
ent to give him a high and just rank among the benefue- | 
tors of his country. ‘The act of March 3d, 1817, was the 
fruit of his exertions. ‘That of May, 1820, next followed. 
By this last act, the power of transfer, which is equivalent | 
to the grant of absolute power over disbursement, was | 
vested in the President, for the following specified ob. | 
jects :—** For the subsistence of the army ; for forage ; | 
for the medical and hospital department ;” also in the| 
Navy Department ; “for provisions, for medicines and | 
hospital stores, for repairs of vessels, for clothing.” And | 
this act concludes by prohibiting all other transfer of ap- 
propriation. As the gentleman has called in question the | 
accuracy of my first estimate of the sums subject to the | 
will of the President, I have revised it upon his own ad- | 
mitted basis of calculation. If I am in error, that error is | 
incurable, for | have spared no diligence in the scrutiny | 
by which 1 tested the correctness of the original estimate. | 
Sir, I must repeat that the contingent expenses for the 
first year of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, though open | 
to some cavil, should be fairly set down at $58,213 57 | 
cents ; but embracing both enumerated and unenumerat- | 
ed contingencies, will not exceed $120,000—fur the se. | 
cond year the amount was $20,350—and for the third year | 
was 15,001 2cents Contrasted with these, the appro- | 
prationsfor the last year, that are under the dominion of | 
the executive, may be set down at two millions and fifty-six | 
thousand one hundred and fifty-three dollars and forty- | 
eight cents. We may, with propriety, add to this sum, | 
the appropriations for internal as well as external com. | 
merce—comprising the sums allotted for light-houses, | 
buoys, piers, &c. &e. which touch the latter subject ; | 
and roads, canals and surveys, as connected with the for- 
mer. For in these disbursements, the power conferred 
is so general, and the application of money in the legisla- | 
tive act, so loose and undefined, as necessarily to confide | 
the expenditure to the executive judgment, as a supple-| 
ment to the expressed will of the legislature. 

For these purposes there was last year expended eight | 
hundred and fourteen thousand two hundred and four dol- | 
lars and fifty-two cents; and which, added to the above 
amount of two millions fifty-six thousand one hundred | 
and fifty-three dollars and forty-eight cents, make a total | 
of two millions, eight hundred and seventy thousand three 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars. Iam thoroughly persuaded | 
that it will in the aggregate, exceed, rather than fall short | 
of this computation. Lhave brought with me to my seat the | 
Treasury reports, and extracts carefully taken from the | 
acts of Congress making appropriations.* It will be to me | 
4 source of gratification, if the gentleman from New-Hamp- | 
shire, or any other member, will take these papers (or 
copies of them,) and detect, by the severest scrutiny, any 
error of estimate or calculation. Mr. Speaker, is it nota 
theme for curious and anxious speculation, that whenever | 
any allusion is here made to the expenses of Government, | 
the friends of the Chief Magistrate rise up with their cor. | 
relative estimates of the present and past Administrations? | 
And yet, sir, this tremulous sensitiveness is by no means | 
‘inexplicable. It isa fact, susceptible of the plainest de- 
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monstration, that the disbursements of public money,under 
like circumstances, and for the same objects of expen- 
diture, by the present Administration, have exceeded all 
former example. And it is not upon untenable ground 
that I make up this opinion. Arithmetical calculations, 
resting upon responsible reports from “the Treasury De- 
partment, carry my mind to this confilent conclusion. 
Whatever causes may arise for diversity of opinion upon 
other topics of inquiry, none can here exist; tor the esti- 
imate of dollars und cents, by the plain use of figures, can- 
not conduct us into error, without the certainty of imme- 
diate and palpable detection. In the view that I took of 
this subject, my attention was fixed to the comparative 
estimate of appropriation and expenditure for the three 
years of this Administration, compared with that of the 
three years immediately preceding it; and it presents the 
following results : 


Current Expenditures, exclusive of Military Pensions and 
the payments to the Public Debl: 


1822, . 2 - $7,879,444 11 








6... ns ; ; - 8,003,566 07 
ae . ; - 8,939,449 56 
Total, : . - $24,822,459 74 


Current Expenditures, exclusive of Military Pensisns and 
the payments to the Public Debt: 








1825, : - - - $10,249,529 15 
1826, : - - - 11,505,722 44 
1827, - - - - 141,752,515 61 
Total, : - - $33,507,767 18 
Deduct three years amount of pre- 
ceding Administration, - - 24,822,459 74 








Showing an increase of disbursement 
$8,685,307 44 





1 have omitted any notice of the charges upon the Trea- 
sury for the public debt and the military pensions, be- 
cause the payments to these objects, cannot, by any dia- 
iectic ingenuity, be made the theme of eulogy to any Ad- 
ministration. The extinguishing action of the sinking 
fund upon the public debt, cannot be set down to the 
credit of the Executive ; it results from pre-existing law. 
The excess of accumulation in the surplus fund, by 
operation of the same law, disgorges itself into the sink- 
ing fund, and becomes in like manner sacred to the pub- 
lic engagement. The appropriations for military pensions 
I have also excluded, because this is a disbursement like- 
wise resting upon definite and uncontrollable causes, and 
is in no instance to be affected by administrative prodigal- 
This channel ef expenditure has been 
gradually contracting, by the inflexible operation of the 
great law of nature, upon the aged survivors of the Revo- 
lutionary army. I choose here to mention, that a slight 
difference may be made to appear in these calculations, if 
resort be had to the late report on the public debt. But 
this will present a stronger case, by five or six thousand 
dollars, against the present Administration. Ihave made 
my deductions from the table accompanying the report of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and sent to that com- 
mittee from the Treasury Department. I have taken 
that basis for calculation which presents the smallest dis- 
crepant amount of expenditure in the two periods embra- 
ced in the comparison. And here, too, Mr. Speaker, I 
entreat the gentleman from New Hampshire, [Mr. Barr- 
LETT} to take these estimates, with the materials from 
which they have been made up, and give them his closest 
examination. They challenge and dety his scrutiny. The 
vaunted care and economy of this Administration, is op- 
posed with the stubborn and melancholy fact, that eight 
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millions six hundred and eighty-five thousand three hun- 
dred and seven dollars and forty-four cents have already 
been thriftlessly expended, instead of having been applied 
to the extinction of the public debt, since the present 
Chief Magistrate came into office. Sir, the evil does not 
stop here. It is said that we are enjoined by the Consti- 
tutional duties which the distribution of power among the 
co-ordinate branches of Government impose on us, to 
grant supplies. And the fact is unquestionable, that the 
executive estimates for the service of the current year, 
are at least equal, and in the main probably greater, than 
for that which has closed. Pushing ahead for further re- 
sults,in the supposititious economy of this care-taking Ad- 
ministration, and judging of what is to be done by that 
which has been done, am warranted in saying that this ex- 
cess of expenditure, beyond its comparative proportion, 
will be increased to eleven millions five hundred and 
eighty thousand four hundred and ten dollars and twenty- 
five cents. Js this to be borne with in a temper of patient 
forbearance ? Can it be successfully controverted by any 
varying computation? Can it be palliated by any furth- 
er disclosures of a justifying and imperative necessity ? I 
am firmly convinced that it cannot. 

The Treasury report from which 1 have taken these 
expenditures, details for each and every year, the same 
items of disbursement, identically and successively ex- 
tended. In the present condition of things, with a com- 
merce suffering under exaction, and agriculture languish- 
ing into decay, have not our constituents (already burden- 


edi with excessive, though indirect taxes) a right to hold | 


to us the chiding language of Divine inspiration, and say, 


—‘* We have labored, and other men lave entered into | 


the fruits of uur labors ?” 


The gentleman fron. New Hampshire thought fit to 
claim credit to ‘the powers that be,’’ because no appro- 


priation had been asked, at this time, for the contingent | 


expenses of foreign intercourse ; that is, for the fund usu- 


ally called “ secret service money.” This is true ; but it | 


is accompanied by an odd development that is equally 


true. For this fund there was no appropriation asked or | 


made during the years 1822 and 1823. For the year 1827, 
the unexpended balances of former appropriations had 


swelled to fifty three thousand one hundred dollars and 


seventy-one cents. And yet a further appropriation of 
thirty thousand dollars was solicited and granted. And 
now, when they have but forty-six thousand, eight hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars, placing under executive con- 
trol between six and seven thousand dollars less than was 
wanted tor the service of the last year, it is dtemed suffi- 
cient, and no further appropriation is now asked. How, 
sir, isthis? As the gentlemen has touched thisexpendi- 
ture, 1 may be pardoned for doing so too. No trust can 
be more delicate than this. In comparing its disburse- 
ment with other proximate times, the following facts oc- 
cur: From the Ist of January, 1816, to the 4th of March, 
1817, when Mr. Madison retired from office, there was 


paid upon vouchers indicating secret service, but six | 


hundred and fifty dollars. During the whole eight years 
of Mr. Monroe’s administration, there was paid in like 


manner, five thousand six hundred and thirty dollars : | 
while, during two years and nine months of Mr. Adams? | 


administration, there has been expended ten thousand 
six hundred and twenty-four dollars and sixty-eight cents. 
Moreover, the sum of eight thousand nine hundred and 
fifty eight dollars, (part of the above,) was vouched fcr 
upon five different certificates, bearing dates the 8th and 
21st November, 1827. This fund is legally designated 
for the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse ; and 
yet I perceive that the sum of two thousand five hundred 
and forty eight dollars and eighty-three cents was paid 
from this appropriation to certain printers in the United 
States, for advertising notice to Emigrants or Colonists of 
St. Domingo : a manifest departure from the express ob- 
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| ject of the appropriation. In contrast with this heavy, 
jand as 1 think, unlawful use of the public money, 1 wil} 
mention the fact, that in the appropriation act of Februa. 
ry, 1802, is the item of eighty-iovr dollars for defraying 
the expenses of advertising the s:'e of public lands in the 
Sciota Gazette, of Ohio. So cautious was Mr. Jefferson 
that he would not touch even this small sum for an impor. 
| tant service, without a specific grant by appropriation. 
The multiplication of offices, with high salaries, in em- 
ploying treaty bearing messengers, I consider a serious 
abuse. 1 find that the aggregate sum, ineluding passage, 
expenses, pay, &c. of nineteen hundred and furty dollars, 
| was paid to one messenger in 1825, for one hundred and 
| twenty-six days, equalling $15 59 cents per day. A 
larger salary, for the time, than is given to the Chief Jus 
| tice of the United States, and as much as is given to th: 
| Head of a Department. In the year 1826, there was paid 
lin like manner, 1465 dollars 9} cents, to another messen. 
| ger, for one hundred and thirty-two days,—equal to $11 
| 10 cents per day ; and in 1827, toa third, 1205 dollars and 
| 50 cents, for one hundred and seven days, equal to 11 
| dollars and 26 cents per day. Several others, within the 
| time, were also employed. But I have taken these three 
| cases to show, in successive years, the heavy wages paid 
| for a service that calls for the exercise of no other ta- 
| lent than is common to every mail carrier of the country. 
The suggestion that these drains from the Treasury 
| have been correspondent with legal appropriations, is no 
j alleviation of this heavy expenditure. Power is not to 
be abused, because it may have been tvo evnfidingly 
| trusted. In these delicate trusts, especially, over which 
there is an expanded and irresponsible delegation of au- 
| thority, we might expect an honorable sensitiveness that 
instinctively recoils from all temptation to abuse. Every 
vestige of confidence in the affairs of men should be dis. 
carded, if we are at liberty to confound the distinctions ot 
| right and wrong, by extending the exercise of authority to 
the farthest limits of conceded power. If this be the 
case, we ought to banish from among us that moral stabili- 
ty which holds society together, and which constitutes 
| the foundation of our political institutions. With all the 
| precautions and limitations infused into the constitu 
tion, it is manifest that the vice of our system is the ex 
| panding power of appropriating money, and its natural 
| offspring, the large discretion lodged with the executive 
As this usurped power is continually evading and sur 
mounting its defined constitutional limits, se too is its sub- 
ordinate result escaping from legal restraint. It is these 
incidents from incidents, imagiwed shadows of construc- 
tive shades, that have become more operative, and in- 
deed more substantive, too, than open and admitted pow- 
ers. We can resist and combat what is known and pal 
pable. It is secret and invisible agency that is most | 
be dreaded. ‘This will always be found most potent in 
| action, because it is neither to be seen nor touched. 5: 
lent accretions of authority, growing, as it were, by 
stealth, are to be viewed with greatest alarm. In these, 
| the virus of corruption is generated, and tram this source 
diffused through the system. 

A judicious writer, (with the lamp of history betore 
him, ) says: **It is very uncommon to see the laws and 
| constitution of a State openly and boldly opposed : it 's 
| against silent and gradual attacks that a nation ought lo 

be particularly on its guard. Sudden revolutions stk 
| the imaginations of men: they are detailed in history 
| their secret springs are developed. But we overlook the 
changes that insensibly happen by a long train of steps 
that are but slightly marked. It would be rendering D9 
tions an important service to show from history low man) 
| States have thus entirely changed their nature and lost 
their original constitution. ‘his would awaken the at 
tention of mankind--impressed thence forward with this 
excellent maxim, (no less essential in politics thau 
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morals,) prineipiis obsta, they would no longer shut their 
eyes against innovations, which, though inconsiderable 
in themselves, may serve as steps to mount to higher and 
pernicious enterprises. ” Reid 

The unlimited appropriations of money—the conse- 
quent and inevitable endowment of executive prerogative, 
with its beguiling agency in dispensing the public trea- 
sures—the inconsistent power in the President of remov- 
ing at pleasure the disbursing officers, whose appoint- 
ments require the concurring sanction of the Senate— 
the extrusion of this advising and checking body, in ex- 
pelling from office—and the inseparable venality and de- 
pendence of the Treasury guards upon a single man, 
are serious encroachments, that fill me with alarm. Sir, 
the representatives of the people were very wisely in- 
tended to exert an uncontrolled sovereignty over the 
money of the people. The course of things does indeed 
retain with us the flattering and deceptive shadow of 
this power, while its efficient substance is gliding into 
other hands, 

The warning voice of my colleague, and as he is not 
present, L will say my distinguished colleague, [Mr. Ran- 
noLPx} brought to my recollection yesterday, that excel- 
lent clause in our Virginia bill of rights, which declares, 
“That no free government, or the blessing of liberty, 
can be preserved to any people, but by a firm adherence 
to justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, and virtue, 
and by a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles.” 

Speculation upon the practica Iconformity of the go- 
vernment to the axioms ofpolitical justice, is more impor- 
tant than may at first sight be imagined. It strikes at the 
root of mischievous profusion, and chills its noisome and 
pernicious influence. It tends to familiarize us to those 
strict and severe tests of trust and duty, without which 
our energy, a3 well as our usefulness, will be contracted 
toa very narrow compass. 

‘The money power of Congress, (conspiring through 
the President’s prerogative with the strong passions and 
the yielding weaknesses of human nature) is placed in 
dangerous resistance to the best and soundest principles 
of public safety. It is the Trojan horse within the walls 
of the constitution. Its powerful and irresistible opera- 
tion is first to enlarge the sphere of action for the whole 
government ; but its resulting and inevitable tendency is | 
to concentrate accumulated powers in the executive 
head. Sir, there are three active creating and created | 
agents in our confederation : the People, the States, and 
this creature of both, the Federal Government. By mov- 
ing upon antagonist principles, they will mutually pre- 
serve, by reciprocally checking the inordinate action of 
each other. Great occasions will sometimes arise, in 
which they may become so bound together in action, as, 
in producing temporary advantage, to engraft upon the 
system the germ of future destruction. 
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denounced by a prominent member of the present admin- 
istration. 


In the first effort of the talent for debate of Mr. 


Clay, that I ever witnessed upon this floor, in contending 


against its existence, he said: ** What is tu prevent the 
application of it to the purchase of the sovereignty of a 


State itself, ifa State were mean enough to sell its sove- 


reignty, to the purchase of kingdoms, empires, the glo: 
itself ?”? 


it is the transcendant instrument with which C «- 


sar and Bonaparte both declared that universal dominion 


=“ be obtained. 


Yet we look with calmness and in- 


difference upon the progressive enlargement and consoli- 


dation of this power in the executive. 


With the flowers 


of prerogative that already adorn this department, this 
great lever is only wanting to give it an absolute control. 


It has become fashionable among a certain class of poli- 


ticians, to deride our fears of encroachment, and to de- 
nominate the plain common sense rules of interpretation 


—Virginia principles. 
principles in the legitimate scope, will yet prevail. 
foundation is in the broad basis of human rights, 


Let me tell gentlemen that these 
Their 
While 


they persuade to social order, and a love of union, they 


inculcate resistance to lawless oppression. 


They have 


always been found on the side of liberty, combating pow- 
er—foremost in the field of contest for independence, 


that ‘lord of the lion heart and eagle eye.” 


A momen- 


tary triumph may be won over them by deceptive allure- 
ments, for the sordid and selfish passions of ** low ambi- 
tion,” and excited interests: other hopes by intensity of 
incitement may prevail for the fleeting season of decep- 
tion; but the victory is temporary, and carries in its bo- 


som the seeds of certain disappointment. 


Amid the col- 


lisions of new parties and new interests that are daily de- 


veloped, 1 have a confidence that Virginia has the saga- 
city to discern the path of her duty, and the firmness to 
tread it fearlessly. 


She has no boon to ask, no favor to 


supplicate. Seeking neither emolument nor office, hers 
may yet be the attitude of Arbitress in the coming con- 
tests. 


It she cannot arrest, she may check, and by judi- 


ciously throwing her weight into the scale of controver- 
sy, make it preponderate upon the side of liberty and the 


constitution. 


Our recurrence to original principles cannot be too fre- | 
quent. With all the necessities for the last war, and amidst | tee, made at a former day, | endeavored from various sour- 


all the glories which hardy valor achieved for us,upon the 
ocean and in the field—one of its lingering evils casts its 
shadow within the view. The spirit of patriotism, opera- 
ting upon the antagonist principles to which I have allu- 
ded, associated them in action, expanded the powers of 
this government,infused into it additional vigoz,and endow- 
ed it anew by supple rules of construction. An addition- 
al class of implied powers is one of its fruits. The great- 
est difficulty will always be found in disrobing govern. 
ment of its investments, after the exigency of the hour 
has passed away. When did power ever make a volun- 
tary relinquishment ? Its march is in the orbit of en- 
croachment—and onward. Its footsteps are not to be 
traced in retrogression, unless down the precipice of re- 
volution. 

The dangers connected with the unrestricted power of 
applying the publ.c money, was at one time eloquently 





1 ask, Mr. Speaker, that my resolutions be referred 


to the Committee of the Whole upon the state of the 
Union. 


This motion. was withdrawn at the request of 
Mr. BARTLETT, who proceeded a short time in his 


reply, when he was arrested by the expiration of the hour 
alloted for the consideration of resolutions. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 
The House then went into Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, and took up the Tariff Bill. 


Mr. HOFFMAN, resumed, and concluded his speech, 
heretofore commenced; which follows in a connected 
form. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said:—In my remarksto the commit- 


ces of information, to show that the number ofsheep in the 
United States in 1827, exceeded 22,700,571; that their 
natural increase is about 54ths of the whole; that there 
may be added to the flocks each year, about 1-4, and that 
1-6 of the whole will be destroyed annually. Such an in- 
crease will add, in a single year, 5,675,143 to the flock, 
would kill 3,783,428 ; and if there was no addition to the 
ftocks in 1827, it would force us to conclude, that there 
had been killed or died, in that year, 9,458,571 sheep, 
yielding at least 15 or 18 million pounds of pulled wool. 
L endeavored to show, that for the first year of encourage- 
ment, there would be an increase of wool, in the fleece, 
to 14,187,854 Ibs, and pulled to 1,898,715, making to- 
gether 16,086,567 lbs; for the next year, 20 million 
pounds ; and for the third year, 25 million pounds ; that 
the greatest possible (greatly exceeding any practical ex- 
clusion,) exclusion in wocllen cloths, could not exceed 
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$6,556,738, of which I compute 2-5ths to be wool, of the 
value of $2,622,675, to which may be added to our pre- 
sent imports of wool to $408,527, making together $3,- 
031,202, or at most 11,673,133 Ibs of wool ; that we have 
on hand, in many instances, one, two, and even three 
shearings, amounting to at least 20 million pounds; that 
the above possible exclusion is probably 1-2 or 1-3d 
greater than can be verified in practice, and is to create 
a market for sixteen million pounds of wool, the increase 
of the first year of encouragement ; that the increase of 
our wool market cannot exceed one tenth of our present 
supply, while we can conveniently add one fourth to our 
ficcks in a single year ;—and that, under the circum- 
stances of the country, with the great number of our 
sheep, there is no cause for alarm, that there will be a 
dearth or scarcity of wool, or injurious increase in its 
price, and that our whole concern should be to find a mar- 
ket for the surplus. I endeavored to shew, that our 
coarse native fleeces, and the assortment of our wools, 
will furnish all the desired varieties, and especially of 
coarse wools, and at the cheapest rates. ‘I'o those obser- 
vations I beg leave to add, froma source entitled to the 
fullest credit, the following facts : 

As my object is to state facts that are within my own 
knowledge, and not to found my arguments on this impor- 
tant subject on mere supposition or rumour, I have taken 
8 pounds of Smyrna wool, of a fair quality, such as sells 
in Boston at from 10 to 12 cents, and such as 1 have never 
sold for less than 12 cents per Ib. ; have cleansed it suffi- 
ciently clean for the manufacturer’s use ; and there were 
but 3 15-16 lbs. left : making this wool, when clean, cost 
something more than 24 cents per Ib. Our farmers need 
not be told that the native wool of this country, when 
washed on the sheep, sells from 17 to 25 cents per Ib. 
the average of which would be 22 cents. This would, 
however, loose by cleansing as clean as the above men- 
tioned Smyrna wool, about 1-5 which would add to the 
cost from 4to 5 cents per lb. making the whole cust 
when cleansed, nearly 27 cents; I adduce this further, 
to shew, that the coarse imported wools, though in the 
direct value at 8 or 10 cents—-are in fact worth 16, 18, 
20 cents a pound, and which must in price come direct- 
ly in competition with ous own coarse wools. The invert- 
ed minimum, allowing these coarse wools to enter at 1 
or 14 cents duty on a pound, is an invitation to fraud. 

I will here remark, sir, that, as the amendment pro- 
poses to give the American wool grower a two penny do- 
native, at the coarse end of the wool market, so, at the 
fine end, it proposes an addition to the specific duty of 
20 cents ona pound, a deferred increase of two and a 
half cents each year. As, in my arguments against the 
amendment, I have not urged any objection to this insult 
to the wool grower, so l have not considered these two 
and a half cents to be added each year, where they might 
be urged in its favor. Let me say, that it proposes an in- 
crease of duty so small, that the increave of our flocks and 
wool outruns it, and makes it useless. This year it re- 
duces the duty on all wool over 60 cts. the pound—next 
year on all over 68 cents. The opponents of this bill ob- 
ject to the seven cents specific duty it imposes on imports 
of wool. I would be as well satisfied with four or five 
cents, as with seven, because I consider cither as suffi- 
cient ; and though I cannot consider a motion to reduce 
it as evidence of any peculiar regard to the wool grower, 
1 will not feel myself obliged to oppose it, unless it seeks 
to go below four cents. 

In the course of my remarks, I endeavored to prove 
from the evidence of the witnesses and the Harrisburg 
Convention, that labor in the United States is as cheap as 
in England;— that on an average,cloths made of wool from 
20 to 70 cents a pound, is balf labor and half wooi—the 
labor increasing as the cloths grow coarse; that the wools 
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on the English prices above the English wool; which js 
however, admitted for greater caution; that by conse. 
quence, the difference against the American manufactur. 
er, in the greater price he must pay for his wool over that 
paid by the Englishman, expresses the quantity of protec. 
tion needed, and that, if the duty on the cloth is equal 
to that difference in wool, ull the expenses incident to the 
importation of goods—port charges, insurance, freight, 
importer’s profit, and exchange, are so many advantages 
to the American manufacturer, and will enable him to 
undersell any foreigner in the home market. I endeavor. 
ed to show that the arguments of gentleman, and the state. 
ments given by the three manufacturers, were whol 

erroneous, anti-tariff, and assumed that the duty on woo! 
would operate as a tax to the consumer, which I deny to 
be true. TIapplied these opposing data to the first mini- 
mum inthe amendment, and by them proved, that, if 
the bill be bad, the amendment, is altogether worse than 
the bill,—and certaiw destruction to the manufacturers 
of coarse wool. I applied these data to the bill of 1827, 
proving, if they are true, that that bill was altogether 
worse than the act of 1824. All this was intended to re. 
fute and expose the absurdity and injustice of the data 
and statements adopted to defeat this bill. I then went 
into an examination of the new doctrine of ** correspond. 
ing duties on wool and woollens;” and proved, that, 
while the amendment doles out to the farmer one dollar's 
worth of duty for his protection, it furnishes to the man- 
ufacturer protecting duties to $4, #7 and $10 at the suc 

cessive minimums 

I come now, sir, to vindicate the bill, and shall endea- 
vor to shew, that it grants more than was ever before ask- 
ed or offered, great and most abundant proTecttoy to the 
manufacture of woollens. The ‘ much abused” tariff of 
1824, has done much good. If it did not enhance the 
price of articles to the consumer, it secured to American 
productions, a very considerable market. However gen- 
tleman may abuse and condemn that act, I am convinced 
that it has rendered essential service to the industry of the 
country; and in all our legislation we must have refer- 
ence to its excellent provisions. 

On the subject of woollens, that act established duties 
ad valorem. It imposed a duty of 25 per cent. on worst 
ed stuff goods. We have no manufactures of these in 
the United States, and therefore neither in the woollens 
bill of 1827, or the present national tariff, is there any 
proposal to increase this duty. By the act of 1824, the 
duty on blankets is 25 per cent; on flannels and baizes 
33}; on other woollens costing abroad not over 33} cents 


——— 


/ a square yard,a duty of 25 per cent. and on all other wool- 


lens the duty is 33} per cent. ad valorem. I state these 
duties as they now exist in operation. 

Like the tariff of 1824, the Bill before us, and for the 
same reason, excepts worsted stuff goods. In conformity 
with the opinion of the witnesses, the bill then proceeds 
to establish certain minimum prices on the actual value 
of the article in the country from whence imported, and 
to fix the duty on the square yard of the cloth. Onall 
woollen cloths costing abroad, not exceeding fifiy cents 
the square yard, it imposesa duty of sixteen cents, These 
cloths may range from 20 to 50 cents a yard ; and eve 
if they are as high as fifty cents a yard, (which I shall 
show cannot be the case under this act, ) is not this duty 


| of sixteen cents sufficient to buy the wool fora yard ot 


thiscloth ? When the gentleman from Pennsylvania] Mr. 
STEVENSON] Called the attention of this committee to this 
fact, it appeared to me so plain to common observation, 
that it must command our respect. The next minium 
provides that all woollens costing over 50 cents, and not 
exceeding one dollar, shall pay a duty of 40 cents the 
square yard. Now {ask any man who is at all acquainted 
with the price of wool in the United States, will not this 


in the United States, though clean, are not 65 per cent. | duty of forty cents purchase wool sufficient in quantity 
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ee 
and value to enter into a square yard of milled cloth, cost- 
ing @ dollar? 1 cannot doubt it; but the manufacturer 
never asked us to buy his whole wool for him. In the 
third range itis provided that all cloths costing over one 
dollar, and not exceeding $2 50 the square yard, shall 
pay a duty of one dollar. This duty will certainly go very 
fur towards purchasing the wool necessary for a square 
yard of this cloth. It will buy 24 lbs. of pretty good wool 
and even 3 lbs. Qn cloths costing from $2 50 to $4 the 
square yard, the bill imposes an ad valorem duty of 40 per 
cent. on $4, which is more than $1 76 cents which will 
doubtless purchase the wool required for a square yard 
of this cloth. Above $4 there is a duty of 45 per cent. 
ad valorem, which, from the mode of estimating these 
duties, will exceed 49 8-10 cents on every dollars’ worth 
of these cloths. Such a duty must be more than suffi- 
cient to buy the wool. The bill increases the duty on 
blankets from 25 to 35 per cent. ad valorem, which is a 
duty cf more \hin 39 2-10 cents ona dollar. The rate of 
duty on hosiery, miis, gloves, and bindings, is raised 
from 33$ to35 per cent. and every dollar’s worth of them 
must, if this bill becomes 4 law, pay a duty of more than 
39 2-10 cents. Now Iask of gentlemen, is it no pro- 
tection tothe manufacturer of woollens to give him duty 
enough to buy his wool? and will they say this is not the 
fact? If it is denied, in what case, at what minimum is it 
insufficient? It is difficult to find any thing more obvious 
than the protection, which this bill offers, by which to 
confirm or illustrate it. ‘The manufacturer himself would | 
find his modest assurance put to the test to ask for more. 
Flannels will fall under the first minimum. Seventeen 
pounds of wool washed on the sheep wil) make, says the | 
witness, a piece of 46 running yards, or 38 64-100 square | 
yards, The wool fora square yard will, therefore, be 7 | 
2-01 ounces, or less than a half a pound, and the duty of | 
16 cents will more than buy the wool. ‘The farmers and 
household manufacturers sell their heavy, firm flannels, 
made of good wool, at from 25 to 31 cents a yard; and this 
duty of 16 cents is more than half the sale price, and a 
very great increase over a duty of 334 per cent. onthe | 
mere value of the article, which was the old duty. How | 
cai gentlemen say with truth, the duty is lessened by | 
thisminimum ? Ihave been told by a member of this | 
House, (Mr. MaLtary] conversant with the subject, ond | 
who had devoted much time to it; who had sought infor- | 
mation of the manufacturers; | was told by him, last ses- 
sion, and believe it, that a square yard duty of 15 cents 
was, in the opinion of all men, acquainted with the sub- 
ject, worth more as a protection to the manufacturer, than 
an ed valorem duty which would, on the same goods, esti- 
mate at 30 cents; and a gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Conxvicr} now nods assent to the proposition. If this be 
so, and who doubts it?—do not the manufacturers swear 
it?-if this be su, then this square yard duty of 16 cents, 
iS aS great protectiun to the mannufacturer, as an ad valo- 
rem duty which would estimate 32 cents, and this would 
be 60 per cent. on 50 cent cloth; and who will say, that 
OU per cent. is not abundant protection’ Venetian and In- 
grain Carpets now pay 25 cents, and other inferior carpets 
20 cts. the square yard. I have already said, that most 
of these will fall within the second minimum, and pay a 
duty of 49 cents: and by the amendment which the com- 
miltee propose to present,all these carpetings will be sub- 
Ject to this duty, which is a rise that nearly doubles them. 
tie rise in the duty on blankets, from 25 to 35 per cent. 
is Very great, when it is recollected, that the witness tes- 
hed, that they may be manufactured for 6 cents a pound. 
_ Ifwe suppose these cloths tu consist within cost, equal- 
ly one-half of wool, and the residue in the expense of 
manufacture, that labor is as cheap here as in Great Bri- 
lain, and that to their wool must be added 65 per cent. to 
make the price of ours; how then will the proposed du- 
lies sand to balance this excess in the cost of our wool? 
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1 must here again present a table to the committee, ex- ie 
hibiting, at three different points on each minimum, the 
cost in England ofa square yard ofthis cloth, the expense 
in labor equal in the two countries, in wool, the excess ; 
of 65 per cent. on that wool, which is the protection re- 
quired, the duty proposed on the cloth to meet it, and 


the excess beyond and over protection: 
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Thus, by the most strict calculation, on principles the 2 
least favorable that can be adopted, the least excess of 
protecting duty over what is necessary to satisfy the dif- 
ference in the price of wool in the two countries, is 7 
per cent; and in the 2d and 3d minimum is 15 per cent. 
and in the 4th minimum is 19 per cent. on the value of the 
cloth. At the medium points of each minimum, this ex- 
cess of protection is much greater—for the Ist minimum 
about 21 per cent. the 2d say 28 per cent. the Sd at 52 
per cent. and the 4th by 29 per cent. on the value of the 
| cloth. This is not the protection, but the excess over 
| protection. ‘These estimates suppose, that the imports 
| can be made up to the minimum points, and that our wool 
| which is certainly not true of the coarse, is dearer than 
the English by 65 per cent. on the latter. Our coarse 
wools are now no dearer than in England: we import 
them from the same countries; and if this 65 per cent. on 
them is needed, it must be to meet a future rise. The 
bill provides for it; and the committee have been careful 
that the duty on the cloth should be,net only a protection, 
but more, to meet unforeseen contingencies and unavoid- 
able charges. ‘lo this excess of duty should be added 
| the profits which the foreign manufacturer seeks to ob- 
tain, sell where he may, the port charges he must pay on 
| shipping his goods, the insurance, the freight, the ex- 
| change in remitting the proceeds of his sales, and the pro- 
| fit which the importer must have for his capital employ- 
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ed some months in the importation. From all these, our 
own manufacturer isexempt. They are his profits in the 
competition, which his residence here heaps upon him; 
and this bill, in the just liberality of Government, gives 
to him the excess of protection which I have stated. 

But, sir, I have stated, that coarse wool is not dearer 
in the United States, than in England, and the coarse 
cloths do not cost as much in wool as in manufacture, and 
are about two of labor to one of wool. To place this be- 
yond the reach of contradiction, I exhibit the results ofa 
table, made at the Steubenville factory, Ohio. In the 
table, all the items of expense for manufacture are giv- 
en. The wool is stated to have cost 75 cents per Ib. and 
to have been assorted into seven parcels,—thus: 


$3 34 
2 10 


| 


1 24)1 islt 05| | 87} 83] 81 


By this table, it is seen, that when the cloth costs $1- 
19,—the wool is estimated at 38 cents, and the labor, &c., 
at 8lcts. When the fabric is $1 28, the labor will be 
$0 83, and the wool 45 cents. Hence it is evident, 
that the coarse cloths, which fall within the Ist and 2d, 
and part of those in the Sd minimum, will consist only of 
one third wool. 1 will exhibit a table on these principles, 
stating the value of the cloth, the cost of the labor, &c., 
the cost of the wool, the amount of the duty, and its ex- 
cess over the present cost of the wool, necessary to make 
these coarse cloths, under the Ist and 2d minimums. 





Cost of the Fabric. 2 68/2 18)/1 65/1 43/1 28]1 19 
Value of the pound 

of wool, 
All other expenses 


including blue, 








1 50}1 13} 68] 56} 45] 33 














Cloth.| Labor.) Wool.|Duty. | ¢ 
O |$0 154/40 063. $0 16 

25 | 162.5 83! 16 

| 30] 2023} 10] 16 

Will be the ~ Sst. -93 — 16 
orting range. 5 Si) 16 

. os f BORE > 36 15 16 
50 | 332.3 163 16 








ist minimum. 


ws 
~ 


2d minimum. Cloth. | Labor. Wool. |Duty. 
Will be the im- 2 80 | 53%] 262-3) 40 
porting range. $ 85 | 662-3) 283] 40 

90; 60 30 | 40 
95| 6341 312-3) 40 
100 | 6623) 334’ 40 


The result exhibited by this table, may vary at times, 
from changes in the wool market, but these changes will 
as often favor, as oppose the manufacturer. The increas- 
ing abundance of our wool, and the assortment of it into 
parcels, will furnish the wool for these coarse cloths, at, 
or nearly at the price of wool in England. The rise must 
be great indeed, if the duty on the cloth will not furnish 
the desired protection, Though the table may not be 
technically correct, it is sufficiently so to prove, that the 
protection afforded to the manufaciurer of these coarse 
cloths is abundant, and as tothe fine cloths, no one com- 
plains that the duty on them does not furnish the pro- 
tection desired. 

Such, sir, is the protection furnished without reference 
to the minimum principle incorporated in the bill, or its 
other numerous provisions —Gentlemen in debate, say, 
that it is not what it professes to be;—but they are un. 
able to support this allegation even by a shadow of proof. 


Value of the 
quare yards of 
the cloth 
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labor, being 2-3 
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If this charge be intended as an assertion, that the bil! 
does not furnish as great protection as it professes to (lo, 
I venture to say, that the assertion is utterly untrue, an 
that, if any charge can be brought against the bill, it js, 
that it furnishes more and greater protection than read. 
ly meets the eye. 

Not half the protection afforded by the bill on this su). 
ject of woollens, is found in the second section; and jin 
that section the minimums in the bill will add a protec. 
tion equal to that furnished by the mere rate of duty. Le: 
us examine the subject. 

By the second section of the bill, a specific square 
yard duty is imposed on certain values of these woollens, 
according to their actual value in the foreign marke 
These goods, the actual value of which abroad does not 
exceed 50 cents the square yard, pay 16 cents duty; over 
50, and not exceeding 100, pay 40 cents duty; over 100, 
and not exceeding 250, pay 100 cents duty; over 25), 
and not exceeding $4 00, pay 176 cents duty, or 40 per 
cent. ad valorem. And all such goods, the actual value 
of which exceeds $4 the square yard, shall pay a duty of 
45 per cent. ad valorem, or more than 49 cents on every 
dollar of the value. 

Gentlemen who oppose the bill, advocate the project 
of the Harrisburg Conventionion, the ground that it will 
operate as an exclusion of those goods. Some gentlemen 
(Mr. Barnarp and Mr. Martinpace] avow thata morc: 
poly is their eventual object; and others, [Messrs. Matta- 
ry, Davis, Woopcock, Barner, and Jouns,] co in effect 
declare it, by their support of an amendment which looks 
toa monopoly. It is now said that the minimums are of 
no use unless the duty at the minimum points is erouis: 
Tory; and I infer from all I see and hear of the friends ot 
the amendment, that, in their judgment, and in that of 
the Harrisburg Convention, a progressive ad va/orem duty 
rising from 40 to 45, and to 50 per cent. is probibitory, 
and attains the avowed object of some, and the desired 
object of the friends of the amendment—a monopol) 
From all these circumstances, I feel myself justified ir 
saying that, in the judgment of that Convention, ani o! 
the monopolists, a duty of fifty per cent. is, in the pre- 
sent condition of our country, and in regard to milled 
cloths—an exclusion and a ProntsrTrion, as far as the 
country can produce them. I am forced to concur in this 
opinion—if cloth in England, of the actual value of two 
collars, must, to get here, pay port charges, insurance, 
freight, importer’s profit, and the rate of exchange—and 
when here, must pay one dollar duty at our custom-house, 
sure Iam, that its price in our market must be so grea, 
that the American manufacturer can well afford to sell (!« 
same cloth cheaper, if he is at all in a condition to manu- 
facture it. Such a duty is fifty dollars on one hundred 
dollars worth of cloth—and a prohibition. When you 
cannot produce the goods, no duty will prohibit them 
The duty, then, on these principles, on each of the mi 
mums of the bill, must be tantamount to an exclusion an! 
prohibition of all foreign goods, if this country can pro 
duce them, from the lowest point up so far as the duty | 
equal to one half the value of the cloth. Under the first 
minimum, when the duty is 16 cents, there coull be! 
importations of cloths below 33 cents the square yard 
The 40 cents duty would exclude all cloths from 50 up t: 
80 cents the square yard. ‘The one dollar duty would pro- 
hibit all cloths from one dollar to two dollars the square 
yard. And the duty of $1 76 cents on cloths over $ 2 50, 
would exclude all up to $$ 53 the square yard. For, up 
to these points in each case, the duty would be one hia! 
the actual foreign value of the article, or $ 50 duty | 
$100 of the value. Are these exclusions and prohibitions 
of imports for more than two-thirds of the best, [had 4 
most said, the total, range of our importations, nothing‘ 
This may be doing too much, and the bill may go too fa’ 
but are we to be told that this is doing nothing’ Unde 
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such regulations, either the purchaser must buy American 
cloths, or he must take cloths of a greater value and 
price than he desires. The necessities and convenience 
of society will require cloths of every possible variety, 
quality, and value, at every point of these ranges; and if 
they are not imported, purchasers will take them of the 
Fe American manufacturer, even at a very considerable ad 
: yance in price. The American manufacturer will, in all 
times, be secured these large ranges in the market, and 
even advanced prices, until the domestic competition shall 
.% on these cloths, as it has done in sattinets, reduce the pri- 

4 ces. Canany man, with a due regard to fairness, say, 

then, that this bill furnishes no protection. 

These are the provisions in the bill which add greatly 
to the protection of the American manufacturer. Under 
the 13th section of the act of March 1, 1823, the courts, 
in the case of goods imported by the purchaser, have 
held thatthe invoice, proved on oath, should be deemed 
true, unless proof of fraud were furnished. In practice 
this rule has been, [ believe, uniformly extended to that 
class of cases, when the goods are imported by the grow- 
er or manufacturer of them. Now, under such regulations 
various frauds may take place in the valuation of the 
goods, and on which the duty depends. If the goods are 
invoiced, and therefore appraised tvo low, in fraud of the 
revenue, these frauds cannot be proved at the distance of 
more than three thousand miles. Against these frauds 
the bill has provided a remedy. The 7th section pro- 
vides, that the collector shall cause all those goods on 
which a square yard or ad valorem duty is levied, to be 
appraised at their actual value at the time and place 
whence imported. And it enacts: And it shall, in 
every such case, be the duty of the appraisers of the Uni- 
ted States, and of every of them, ane of every other per- 
son who shall act as such appraiser, by all reasonable 
ways and means in his or their power, to ascertain, esti- 
mate, and appraise the true and actual value, any invoice 
or affidavit thereto to the contrary notwithstanding, of the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise at the time and place 
from whence the same shall have been imported into the 
United States, and the number of such yards, parcels, or 
quantities, and such actual value of every of them, as the 
case may require; and all such goods, wares, and mer- 
chandises, being manufactures of wool, or whereof wool 
shall be a component part, which shall be imported into 
the United States in an unfinished condition, shall, in 
every such appraisal, be taken, deemed and estimated, 
by the said appraisers, and every of them, and every per- 
son who shall act as such appraiser, to have been, at the 
time and place from whence the same were imported in- 
to the United States, of as great actual value as if the 
same had been entirely finished.”” The appraisers will be 
bound by their oath to ascertain ‘* the true and actual va- 
lue” of the goods, and that, too, by all the ways and means 
in their power. 

Under the present law unfinished goods are appraised 
as they are invoiced, and they are invoiced as they appear 
rough and unfinished and of little value. By the bill, 
they must be appraised as if finished. ‘These provisions, 
fora fair appraisal and to secure a full valuation of un- 
finished goods, are a great protection against all the frauds 
so long and loudly complained of by the manufacturer, 
committed on the revenue, and whereby the foreigner 
has defeated the provisions of the law intended for the de- 
fence of our home industry. Lask, gentlemen, whether 
these excellent provisions are nothing? Are all that we 
have heard with complaints of the manufacturer and in ar- 
guments about these frauds, false, and a fiction to deceive? 
No; unfortunately they were and are too true, at least to 
a considerable extent. ‘This bill provides a remedy for 
these evils, and is, in all respects, better for protection 
than the tariff of 1824. The 9th section of the bill makes 
it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
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direction of the President, to make rules and regulations, 
not contrary to law, to secure a fair appraisal, and to re- 
port such rules to Congress. One of these rules may and 
should be, that the appraisers shall in all cases, set against 
the appraised actual foreign value—the value of the same 
goods in the Amer:can market. If they are unskilful or 
fraudulent, their errors will appear, and they may be re- 
moved. The law makes abundant provisions to secure a 
fair appraisal; and it is to be presumed, that the Treasury 
Department and the President, will see that the revenue 
is not defrauded, or the manufacturer robbed of his pro- 
tection. 

But strong as these are, they are not the only protect- 
ing provisions in the bill. There is another of a still strong- 
ercharacter. The 13th section of the act of March 1, 1823, 
regulating the collection of duties, provides that in cases 
where, in the opinion of the collector, there should be 
just grounds, (and the courts hold that they must be 
provable, ) to suspect that goods are invoiced too low, he 
may cause them to be appraised, and if their appraised 
value shall exceed the invoice, by 25 per cent, then to the 
true value and other charges allowed by law, there shall 
be added 50 per cent. of the aggregate, and on this duti- 
able value the ad valorem duty shall be estimated. This 
provision, in practice, is nearly nugatory, because the 
frauds must, as against the invoice and oath, be proved, 
which is almost impossible—and because, any such fraud, 
if proved, when no less than 25 per cent is attended with 
no penalty. By the present bill, the invoice and oath can 
no longer stand to cover these frauds. In every case, 
suspected or not, fraudulent or fair, appraisers must as- 
certain the true and actual value ofthe goods—and the 
Department is compelled to make the rules necessary to 
secure the due execution of this law: and the 8th section 
of the bill declares, that in every case where such actual 
value shall exceed the invoice by ten per cent., unless the 
variance is occasioned because the goods are produced in 
One country and invoiced in another, there shall be levied 
the duty, as ifthe goods were invoiced at their actual 
value, and fifty percent. on that duty. The error in the 
invoice is narrowed down from 25 to 10 per cent. of the in- 
voiced value of the article; and the importer is limited and 
straitened on his invoice. He must always invoice his 
goods, not only near their actual value, so as to avoid the 
penalty of 50 per cent. ofthe duty for this 10 per cent. 
error in his invoice, but he must ,invoice so far from the 
minimum, that an error of 10 per cent. in his invoice shall 
not carry his goods beyond the next minimum value, for 
by such an error, he will be compelled to pay not only 
the duty, on the next minimum, but also 50 per cent. on 
that duty. Ifthe importer shall invoice his cloths at 45 
cents the square yard, and if the appraisers, exercising 
their best judgment, shall value the goods at the small 
sum of six cents a yard above the invoice—what will be 
the consequence of such an error? Why, the true value 
of the goods willbe 51 cents the square yard, and they 
must pay a duty of 40 cents, and the error will exceed 10 
per cent of the invoice, and 50 per cent. must be added 
to this duty, making together a duty of 60 cents on a 
square yard of cloth worth unly 51 cents—a duty of 120 
percent. and greatly exceeding the value of the cloth—the 
ouly safety of the importer will be to invoice his goods 
so low, as not, by an error of 10 per cent. to run them 
beyond the next minimum. If his oath and his invoice 
were allowed as a practical de’ence, as “heretofore,— 
such a regulation of those minimums might not be go 
terrible. But now his oath will be no shield—he is ex. 
posed to the judgment of the appraisers and in danger 

from the unavoidable diversity in the opinions of men. 
An invoice perfectly honest and perfectly fair, can alone 
save him; and a single cargo condemned to error and 
the duty consequent upon it may ruin the ablest import- 
er. The same remarks apply tothe other minimums. If 
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the importer puts his invoice at 91 cents and the appraisers 
value the goods at 10 cents more on the square yard 
—the duty will be $150 the square yard: by a like error 
in the invoice, which should carry the actual value beyond 
the next minimum of $2 50—the duty would be $2 64 the 
square yard, and 297 cents on the square yard, when the 
error of 10 per cent. should make the actual value pass the 
four dollars minimum. No importer, therefore, would 
dare to bring his goods within ten per cent of the minimum 
points, especially when the articles are coarse and low 
priced, and when an error of a few cents will be attended 
with the heavy penalties provided by this bill. Goods 
may, when coarse, rough and of little value, be conskler- 
ed asin a degree unfinished,—and the increase to cover 
their finish, may cause the actual value to exceed the 
invoice by 10 per cent. and then to pass the minimums. 
This source of danger will compel the importer to be fair 
in his invoices, and to keep at a respectful distance from 
the minimum. Near or about 10 per cent. immediately 
preceding each of these, will be a range of our present 
imports, from which commerce will be deterred by this 
bill. In securing a fair and honest invoice, and in this 
exclusion, near and before each minimum, is there no 
protection? All these provisions, I affirm, make this bill 
afford great and adequate protection to our manufacturers. 

Nordo we stand alone inthiscase. One of my col- 
leagues has read from one of the witnesses, [Mr. Pariurps} 
a letter in which he expresses himself well satisfied with 
the protection which the bill affords, and Mr. Parcutes 
has long been in this business, is a practical manufacturer, 
and proves his good judgment by the prudent manage- 
ment of his own affairs. 

I have received a letter from one of my own constitu- 
ents, a manufacturer [Mr. Hiram Holcom, Litchficld, New 
York, ] distinguished for his intelligence, industry, skill, 
and economy, a personal, though not a political friend; a 
man, sober, temperate, and judicious, distinguished for 
his worth—alike in business and in private life. Inthis 
letter, after noticing many things in the testimony of the 
witnesses, and the various provisions of the bill, proving 
that heha d examined, reflected, and considered of the sub- 
jects, he writes: 

**I believe the proposed rates of duty in the bill now 
before your honorable body, will, if carried into effect, 
afford all the protection that the manufacturers or wool 
growers canreasonably ask. I believe a square duty is the 
only mode that will reach the point.” Such, sir, I find 
are the opinions of manufacturers who are too intelligent 
and too independent to permit their interest to be drag- 
ged into the arena of politics. 

Iwill now call the attention of the committee to the 
practical operation of all the provisions of this bill; its 
duty, its minimums, its appraisal, its penalty for errors. 

By the first minimum all cloths, the actual foreign value 
of which does not exceed 50 cents the square yard, will 
pay a duty of 16 cents. On the principles, which I have 
endeavored to illustrate and support, this duty will be a 
prohibition to all cloths under 35 cents. So far, the 
present duty is 25 per cent. ad valorem, and the propos- 
ed duty willbe 50 per cent. The lowest point then, at 
which any imports can, in rractice, be made, under the 
first minimum, will be, xt cloths costing 33 cents the 
square yard, on which the duty will be only a fraction 
short of 50 percent. The highest point, at which, in 
practice, any imports can be made, under this minimum, 
will be at cloths costing 44 cents the square yard. As I 
have shewn that the appraisal and penalty for a mistake 
of five cents, at that place, willdeter all importations near- 
er to that minimum. Under this minimum the importing 
range will be in cloths from 33 to 44 cents the square 
yard, arange of only 11 cents in the value of these cloths; 
and | appeal to all men ofsense, that the importations in a | 
range so narrow, must and will cover the whole and cannot | 
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be made exactly at the 44 cents, but will unavoidably 
be a medium and average between these two points: that 
is, the average of the cloths which can be imported here, 
will be, and must be, of the value of S84 cents the square 

All these, by the bill, must pay a duty of 16 cents 
a square yard, that is, 414 per cent. of the foreign value, 


which is equal to an ad valorem duty of 38 2-10 per 
cent. 


The greatest duty assessed on any part of the goods by 


law now is 334,which shewsan increase of about 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, and the greater part ofthese goods, amount- 
ing in the imports of 1827 to more than one quarter of a 
million, now pay 25 per cent, ac valorem; so that here is 
an increase of 13 2-10 per cent, or more than one half of 
the duty. Is this not protection, even if these cloths are 
half labour and half wool ? But they are not. 
as cheap, say all, here as in England, and these cloths 
consist of about two parts Jabour to one of wool. 
way, these 384 cent cloths would in their manufacture, 
require 254 cents worth of labour and 13 cents worth of 
low assorted wool, taken from the coarsest and cheapest 
part of the fleeces. Willjnot the duty of 16 cents purchase 
Certainly it will, and pay for one-eighth of 
These cloths are now im- 


ported as low as 20 cents the yard; they will be practically 


excluded up to 33, a range of 13 cents—and from 44 cents 
to 50, arange of Scents, the 8th section will deter imports 
This minimum, with its duty, will then exclude imports 
from arange of 18 cents; and permit importation in a range 
of 11 cents, at an advance of duty of 38 2-10 per cent. ad 


valorem, by which every dollar’s worth of these cloths will 
pay a duty of more than 41 cents. Are not these exclu- 
sions and this increase of the duty protection? The Amer 
ican manufacturer, who consumes American material, 
expresses himself satisfied with the provisions of the bill. 

Will the manufacturer who consumes not American, Sut 
who imports foreign Turkish, Spanish, or British, wool, 
cruel asa Turk, insatiate as the grave, say—we will cle 
spoil the rich and devour the poor, and say, ‘*It isnot 
enough.” 

In the same manner, under the second minimum, 
cloths costing over 50 cents, and net exceeding one 
dollar the square yard, must pay a duty of 40 cents, which 
will operate as an exclusion from 50 up to 80 cents, arar ge 
of 30 cents ; for, so far, the duty is equal to half the value 
of the article ; and the fair appraisal now provided for, 
and the severe penalty ot the 8th section, will deter any 
imports above 90 cents the square yard, Jest an error i! 
the invoice of 10 per cent. ora difference in the judgment 
of the appraisers to that small amount, should charge 
them with a duty of $150 the square yard. Here then 
will be an exclusion in arange of 10 cents from 90 to ¢ n 
hundred cents, making with the exclusicn effected by 
the duty of forty cents,an exclusion of these clotlis throug. 
a range of 40 cents under the second minimum ; whilc 
the imports can in practice take place, only in the narrow 
range of 10 cents from cloths costing from 80 to 9U cents 
the square yard. On these cloths, costing 81 cents, 
lowest point in the importing range of this minimum, the 
duty of 40 cents on the square yard will bea duty of 44> 
10 per cent.ad valorem. At the 90 cent cloth, the highes 
point of the importing range, it will be aduty of 4U 4-1! 
per cent. ad valorem. This importing range 1s 80 Yer) 
narrow, that no one will pretend that the imports can > 
made at the highest point. They must cover the whole o! 


| that narrow range of ten cents, and will fuirly average 0 


exceed 85 cents the square yard, on which the 40 cents 
square yardjduty will be equal to 42 7-10 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Under this minimum,the exclusions will be 1 tw . 
ranges amounting to 40 cents, andthe imports narr , 
toa range of 10 cents, paying a duty of 42 1-10th a 
valorem, or more than 44 cents on every dollar’s worth of 
the imported article. 
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a 
But, sir, it is proved, that the labor of manufacturing 
the same quantity of wool into cloth, can be done as 
cheap, and the Harrisburg Convention contend that la- 
bor is cheaper in the United States than in England. The 
table furnished by Mr. Dickinson, as well as the testimony 
of the witnesses, proves that the coarse cloths which will 
fall under the Ist and 2d minimums of the bill, will cost 
about two for labor and one for wool. This coarse wool 
¢ not now, but if it should become 65 per cent. dearer than 
in England, the following table will show at once the price 
jn England and the United States of these cloths. 
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These estimates are made for the medium and two ex- 
tremes of the importing range under the two first mini- 
mums; and proved that under these, the protection is 
most abunilant. The excess, is, in each case, $ or 4the 
price of the labor, Besides this excess, our manufactur- 
€r is constaitly protected by the heavy charges which the 
importation adds to the cost of the foreign article, and so 
far as freight is concerned, these charges are heavy im- 
portation,as the goods are cheap, heavy, and coarse. 

Under the third minimum, cloths costing abroad, from 
$1 to2 50 cents the square yard, will pay a duty of $1, 
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which will be a practical exclusion of all, from one to two 
dollars a yard, a range of 100 cents, of the very best of 
our imports, And the 8th section, with the appraisal pro- 
vided, will deter all imports from $2 40 to 2 50, a range 
of 10 cents. The lowest importing point will be at $2,01 
the duty $1, which is an ad valorem of 49 2-10 per cent; 
the medium will be $2.20, the duty $1 will be an ad va- 
lorem of 45 4-10 per cent ; and of the importing point, 
nearest the minimum, $2.40, the duty of $1 will be equal 
to an ad valorem duty of 41.6-10 percent. The exclu- 
sions will be from $1 to $2, a range of 100 cents, and from 
$2.40 to 2.50 a range of 10 cents ; making an exclusion 
through ranges of 110 cents, and permitting imports un- 
der this minimum, from $2 to 2.40, a range of 40 cents, 
under a duty equal on the average to 45 4-10 per cent. 
ad valorem, or of forty-nine cents on the dollar. Are 
these exclusions and heavy duties no protection’? And 
do they not here operate, on that range, where three- 
fourths in value of all our imports of weollens are 
made? 

‘The fourth minimum embraces a range of $1 50 from 
cloths costing $2 50 the square yard, to those costing 4 
dollars. And is charged with a duty of 40 per cent. ad 
valorem on the $4, which is more than $1 76 duty on the 
square yard. This duty will exclude all imports from $2 
50 to $3 52 ;—and the penalty of the 8th section and the 
appraisal will deter all imports from #3 90 to $4, further 
range of 10 cents ,—and the importing range will be, 

per. square yard duty equal to ad valorem. 


Lowest $3.53 176 equal 45.10  adva. 
Medium $3.72 176 equal 43 adva. 
Highest $3 .90 176 equal 41 adva. 


The prohibited ranges will be 112 cents,—the 
importing range will be 38 cents—at an average duty 
equal to more than 47 cents every dollar’s worth of the 
cloth, or 43 per cent, ad valorem, which is 9 2-3 per cent. 
higher than the present rate of 33-3 per cent. Beyond 
cloths costing $4 the square yard, the bill proposes a duty 
of more than 49-4 cents on every dollar’s worth of the im- 
ported cloth—that is 45 per cent. ad valorem, which ex- 
ceeds the present duty of 33-3} per cent. ad valorem by 11 
2-3 per ad valorem. 

To recapitulate the exclusions which this bill will effect 
in practice, and sum them up against the ranges which it 
will leave for importations, we will suppose that there 
now is not any woollens imported costing less than 20 
cents the square yard, and that though not the whole, yet 
nearly the whole of our imported woollens, will, in the 
countries where made, cost not exceeding four dollars 
the square yard. The present importations of woollens 
if valued by the square yard, will then constitute a range 
of $3 80 cents, and these will cover more than nine-tenths 
of the whole of milled cloths and flannels, baizes, carpets, 
and the like. 

Whole range of present imports 

Practical prohibitions as above, 

By the first minimum from 20 to 45 cents a 


$3 80 cts. 
Exclusions- 


range of 15 cts. 
The 8th section will ceter 5 

By the 2d minimum from 50 to 80 cents 30 
The 8th section will deter 10 

By the 3d minimum, from $1 to 2 00 1 00 
The 8th section will deter 10 

By the 4th minimum, from 2 50 to 3 52 1 02 
The 8th section will deter in a range of 10 





Imports practically prohibited in a range of 2 82 





Imports admitted in a range of 1 98 

at an average duty of more than 42 per cent. ad valorem; 
and on all cloths exceeding $4 the square yard, a duty of 
45 percent. ad valorem. Is this not enough ? If the 
whole range of our imports of woollens embraced as the 
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minimum in the bill, and in practice they cover all worth 
contending about, be divided into $80 parts, the bill, in 
effect proposes to prohibit imports of these cloths, in 282 
parts of the range of imports, that is, in more than two- 
thirds of the importing range. It allows imports in 98 
p arts of the range of present imports at the increased 
duty of 42} per cent. ad valorem, which is 8 per cent. 
higher than our present highest rate of duty of 33}. 

Now, sir, | ask, is all this nothing > Will gentlemen, 
with a reference to facts, in a spirit of truth, declare it is 
nothing ? Was there ever, in this or any other country, 
in any branch of trade so intimately connected with the 
wants and necessities of society, so great a change effect- 
ed at any one time, by any legislative act, as this bill will 
produce in practice, on the imports of woollen cloths ? 
Never, sir; and if gentlemen think there has been, let 
them say when, where, by whom, and in what branch of 
commerce? ‘The act of 1824, which has doubled your 
flocks and tripled this branch of your manufacturing 
capital, which has created a vast industry which nothing, 
not even the folly of rejecting this bill, can destroy—that 
act neither promised or did any thing for the protection 
of these interests, compared with what must be the prac- 
tical operation of the bill before us. Let us compare the 
provisions of that excellent law with the provisions of this 
bill, in relation to the protection for wool and woollens. 

The tariff of 1824 permitted the import of woollens 
costing not over 33 1-3 cents the square yard, at an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent. By the bill now before us, 
every square yard of that cloth is charged with a duty of 
16 cents, or 50 per cent. onthe dearest, and 100 percent. 
on the cheapest of them, ora practical exclusion of them ; 
and in 1827, their import was 251,175 dollars. 

That act left the whole range of our imports open to 
foreign competition, at a duty at its highest, of 33 1-3 per 
cent. ad valorem ; the very best (I lad almost said the to- 
tal) of these imports, in a range of 380 parts, this bill pro- 
poses in practice, insofar as we can produce the article, 
to prohibit importations in 282 parts of the range. Com- 
merce is forced from this ground, and manufactures invit- 
ed to occupy it, under a duty and perils equal to fifty per 
cent. ; and in the 98 parts where commerce is permitted 
to act, she is loaded and shackled with average chains, in 
the form of duties, to 424 per cent. ad valorem. 

That act, and that of March 1, 1823, regulating the col- 
lection of duties, left a latitude in the invoice of imported 
goods, to 25 per cent. of their value : this bill leaves the 
13th section of the act of March 1, 1823, unimpeached 
wherever it may be applicable, and narrows down the 
latitude of error in the invoice to 10 per cent of the value, 
and guards the minimums, by the terrors of the 8th sec- 
tion ; that is, of the duty imposed on the minimum next 
above, and 50 per cent. of that duty. 

That bill left the appraisers to be guided, and in prac- 
tice controlled, by the invoice of the goods, except in the 
almost impossible case of a fraud proved, and so by put- 
ting it in the power of the importer to take perfect and 
secure advantage of a false invoice, below the real value 
of the goods, opened, or left oven a door to frauds. This 
bill obliges the appraisers by all the ways and means in 
their power, to ascertain the true foreign value of the 
goods, even contrary to the invoice, and authorizes the 
President to. make rules to secure a fair appraisal. 

That bill makes no provision for the appraisal of unfi- 
nished goods—and frauds are alleged to have been com- 
mitted by importing them in a rough and unfinished state. 
But this bill provides that they shall be appraised as if 
they were finished. 

That bill left blankets at 25 per cent, ad valorem. 
This bill proposes to increase that duty to 35 per cent. ad 
valorem ; as it does also the present duty of 534 on ho- 
siery, mits, caps, gloves and binding. 

That act imposes a duty of 25 cents the square yard on 


Venetian and Ingrain, and of 20 cents on other coarser 
earpetings. Most, if not all of these carpetings will come 
under the second minimum in this bill, and pay a duty of 
40 cents the square yard. To render this certain in all of 
them, the committee have long since informed us, that 
they have agreed on an amendment—which will doubtless 









of my colleague [Mr. Waoncocx] to this bill. 












be adopted. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I must netice one objection 
He had 
heard two of the gentlemen on the Committee of Many- 
facturesdeclare, that at the time they framed the bill, they 
believed all—and still believe that most of the carpeting 
alluded to, would pay the increased duty of 40 cents the 
square yard. He had heard them declare their intention 
to move an amendment to render this increase certain. 
Yet in his ** candor,” he complained of this defect in the 
bill, while he advocated an amendment, which, if the bil! 
be defective in this respect, makes no provision whatever 
for carpets. His ‘* candor” should have induced him to 
have imputed this defect in the amendment, either to the 
ignorance or intention of its supporters, among whom he 
has ranked himself—and I would have thanked hin, if he 
had stated to which of these causes this defect should be 
imputed in the amendment, made after, it seems, the like 
defect in the bill had been discovered. 

Compared with this bill, the celebrated woollens bill 
of 1827, was weak, feeble, and defective. The woollens 
bill did not, in any case, affcct to raise the rate of duty, 
except in so far as the minimums could do it. It had its 
minimums at 40, 150, 250, 400 and 600 cents the square 
yard, as the value of the cloths, but left the duty where it 
was placed by the tariff of 1824, at 33 1-3 per cent. ad 
valorem. This bill has its minimums at 50, 100, 
400 cents the square yard ; it virtually excludes iniports 
in more than two-thirds of the whole average of our im- 
ports—and on the importing range raises the duty toan 
average ad valorem of 42} per cent. equal in addition to 
the minimums, to an increase inthe rate of duty of 8 8.10 
percent. The woollensbill had no guard to the mini 
mums, like that provided in the 8th section of this bill; 
and under it, the importer, with his invoice sanctioned by 
his oath, not questionable in practice, might graze th: 
minimums; and the bill made no provision for an appraisal 
of the goods ut their actual foreign value, nor did it, like 
the present, authorize the establishment of rules [to secur: 
fair appraisal. ‘That bill left open the door to the frauds 
committed by the importation of unfinished goods, which 
under this bill, must be appraised as if finished. By that 
bill, too, the duty on blankets 25 per cent. and on hosie- 
ry, mits, caps and bindings, 33 1-3 per cent. were left as 
under the tariff of 1824. By this bill they are increased | 
an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. 

Why, sir, L ask, has the bill of 1827 been abandoned !)y 
its authers and supporters? In February, 1827, one short 
year since, it was declared to be sufficient by the man 
facturers, in the various petitions with which they loaded 
these tables—by the committee of this House on Mani 
tures—by a large majority of this House who, by thei 
repeated vote, and the previous question, anc citer the 
most solemn deliberation, and a debate ef many weeks, 
supported and carried that bill; and surely the then m 
nority thought the bill sufficient. One of my colleagues 
who then presided over the deliberations of this House, 
declared from the chair, to the House and the nation, 3 
the moment when that Congress was about to separate, 
and under all the solemnity which such an occasion 1 
spires, that ifthe domestic industry of the country ws 
not sufficiently encouraged and protected, it was notte 
fault of this House. His allusions were obviously to the 
woollens bill, lost in the Senate: and the language ane 
the occasion were a strong expression that the bill did 
afford all the protection to domestic industry which could 
be required. Will the maufacturers now falsify evet) 
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Will the Committee on Manu- | the gentleman support the bill of 1827, and argue to in- 


factures, three of whom then served on that committee, | duce Congress to support it? 


[ Messrs. MaLiakRyY, Convict, and STEVENSON, of Pa.) now 
repudiate their former judgment?’ Will those present, 
who were members of the 19th Congress, now declare 
that the judgment they then formed and the measure 
they then adopted, were illegitimate and of no worth?— 
Why is the bill of 1827 deserted and forgotten? Why 
do the gentlemen who then, in argument and by their 
votes, declared that bills sufficient now ask so much 
more? Only one year ago, and that bill was, in the judg- 
ment of all, sufficient, and its loss was deplored as a pub- 
lic calamity. Has some malign influence deranged the 
judgment of those who supported that bill, and driven 
them to condemn it as of ne value? If that bill was suffi- 
cient then, must not this now have some merit? If then 
that bill was better than the act of 1824, is not this bill 
now better? Tthen considered that bill, and its trifling 
duly, deferred for more than a year on wool, as a gull and 
a trap to lure the agriculturist: yet it was certainly better 
for the manufacturer than the tariff of 1824, by all the 
force of the minimum principle incorporated in it. How 
then, can the authors and supporters of that bill say that 
this, which is so much more strong, cautious, and guard- 


ed, is of no worth? If that bill was meritorious, this is alto- | 


gether and tenfold better. If gentlemen were then in 
error, | know it is their right and duty to correct them- 
selves by a change of their opinion ; but 1 ask them for 
the facts and reasons which justify their sudden change 


and total conversion. I have listened in vain to the argu- | 


ments of the gentlemen from Vermont and Massachusetts, 
{Messrs. MALLaRY and Dayis,]tohear even asserted any 
new fact to give colour to their conversions... When and 
what are these facts? They do not even pretend that the 


condition of the manufacturer, is different from what it was | 


in 1827; and we know by his testimony, that he has increas- 
ed his business in a laudable effort to sustain himself. Gen- 
tlemen who professto be the exclusive advocates for the 


. “fo . . ~} 
manufacturers, and who are such, if it isthe business of | 


the advocate to destroy his client, have added no new facts 
to the catalogue of their calamities, not asserted, aud in 
almost the same terms, in 1827. The bill of 1827 held 
out sufficient protection until August, 1827. Then the 
judgment which formed it, and the wisdom which sup- 


ported it, were overset and defeated, not by facts or rea- | 


sonings, but the resolutions of a Convention, who could 
not write out the reasons for their own resolves, but de- 
volved the task on certain individuals. I ask the gentle- 
men, who have changed their minds, to give me the facts 
on which the change is founded. They have none. I 
challenge them to give them—none were developed be- 
tween February and August, and the evidence on our 
table, proves that none exists. The present bill is found- 
ed on facts, rests upon the testimony of the witnesses, a 
foundation as solid and safe as the sworn evidence of the 
witnesses. It is not like the amendment built on hypo- 


our legislation on such unstable foundations. This bill 
rests on the oaths of respectable men, who in matters of 
fact speak the truth, however erroneous their opinions 
may be. They stand uncontradicted in all the facts on 
which this bill rests, and it is our duty to believe them. 

_And yet, sir, we are told by the monopolists, that this 
bill is worse than the tariff of 1824, and will ruin the 
manufacturer. 
turn, and all call for it by their support of an amendment 
which deserts protection and looks to monopoly. 

The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Mattary] who is 
at the head of the Committee on Manufactures, declares 


that the bill will ruin the manufacturers, that it will de- | 


Stroy and not protect them; and goes into a jong and ela- 
borate argument to prove it. If he be correct, how could 





The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis] de- 
clares that a crisis has approached, to the imminent hazard 
of our manufacturers, and that this bill is to give the fatal 
blow and sweep the board by their general destruction. 
He was a strong advocate for the woollens bill of 1827, 
and voted for it; and why does be now say that this bill is 
so much worse? Has he shown’—he cannot show any rea- 
son, nor adduce any fact in support of this change in his 
opinion. My colleague [Mr. Wooncock] declares that 
the bill is big with ruin to the manufacturer, and that it is 
different from what it professes to be. By its title it pur- 
ports to be an act regulating duties on imports, and it is 
such. He declares it will ruin the manufacturer. He 
imputed to his friend from Vermont [Mr. Matzarx] whose 
amendment he supports, a departure from which the Har- 
risburgh Convention would have done, if they had acted 
on the subject of aduty on wool. While he recommends 
to us the Harrisburgh book as the manufacturers’ Koran, 
it appears he had not read it himself. For the duty on 
wool, specified in the amendment of the gentleman from 
Vermont, is the very project of the Harrisburgh Conven- 
tion. He did not say he would not vote for the bill, but 
scemed to suppose he might: and while he declares it is 
worse than the tariff of 1824, now in force, he appears 


lee ; ’ 
| inclined to vote for this bill, in the hope, as he declared, 


that next year it would be amended. Sir, if he really 
thinks this bill worse than the act of 1824, why should he 
vote for it? Why not retain, and next yearamend that 
| better.act? Certainly, as a friend to protection, he ought 

not to vote for a worse bill. My colleague (Mr. Mantin- 
DALK] sees in this bill the destruction and ruin of the ma- 
| nufacturers,and all his feelings are enlisted for the distres- 
sing fate of the Canton factory. That is the only negro 
cloth factory of which Lcan hear, and I do not think its 





| very solicitious to protect factories of Smyrna dirt. 
| if the gentleman desires to give security,employment, and 


Some of them demand a monopoly in| 


| distresses so great. If its capital be worth half a million, 
| it will surely be able to defend itself; to make us tlie more 
sensible of the impending danger, he has converted that 
factory into 13 elegant Liverpool Packets, or double that 
number of West India Hulks, rotting for want of em- 
ployment. That gentleman would go for the duty on 
wool, and advises the factory to employ cotton warps. 
‘This may be done, and in this way he may save the facto- 
ry; Cotton warps will be better than wool, which is half 
dirt, mace into cleth, and [must say that 1 cannot feel 


But 


assured property, to the Canton factory, let him vote for 

this bill, and he will secure for the factory all he de- 

sires. 

| When the gentleman from Maryland,[Mr. Banyex] gives 

| us a dissertation on our excellent constitution and happy 
form of Government, I alwayshear him with pleasure. 
When he introduces his poney into the debate, I shall al- 


| ways leave him to the superior equestrian skill of my 
thetical assumptions, loose and remote inductions from | 


false facts and newspaper assertions. It is in vain to build | 


friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Daniex.} But this bill 
could not escape the gentleman from Maryland. Finding 
nothing on earth with which to compare it, he was driven 
into the ocean for a proper comparison; and seeing there 
the ruins of our colonial trade, lost and destroyed by the 
folly and negligence of this administration, he compares 
it with a West India hulk, and declares it has not any 
one principle of buoyancy about it. While the other op- 
ponents of this bill complain that the duty it imposes on 
woollens are not enough, this gentleman declares that it 
is so loaded with duties that it must sink. They load, and 
he will scuttle the ship. Is this the manner in which 
the opponents of this bill divide in order to make a ta- 
riff ? 

I have spoken in just terms of reprobation against royal 
monopolies. They are the parents of idleness and wick- 
edness. They make their possessors ignorant, idle, un- 
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skilful, stupid, extortionate, and wicked in the extreme; can. 


and no better means have ever been devised to secure 
these wretched ends than the establishment of monopolies. 
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_ Task my colleague to unite with us in favor of pro. 
tection. 


This bill is now denounced, and on what are these de. 


If we will have the monopolies we must take with them | nunciations founded? On presumption without facts to 


their concomitant evils. 
—and let us be content with that protection which in- 
spires and rewards industry and skill. 


which 1 feel it my duty to notice. I noted his words at | 
the time and believe I have them truly—the substance I 
know L have, and if I am wrong he is now present, and | 
will correct me. He said: ** Mr. Chairman, I will not say 

a bargain has been made between the gentlemen of the 

South, and the supporters of the bill, to defeat the whole 

measure: but I will say, that no arrangement between any 

‘high contracting parties’ could more effectually secure 

its defeat, than the rejection of this amendment. It is 

perfectly well known end understood that the bill cannot 

and will not pass without the amendment.” 

I will ask my colleague by whom it is ** perfectly well 
known that the bill cannot pass without the amendment?” 
and among whom is it perfectly well understood ? Not 
surely by or among the supporters of the bill. 1 will not 
believe that my colleague could have, in the presence of 
this House, and in the face of the whole country, intended 
to strike up a contract to defeat the passage of a tariff. I 
know he coulc not. Yet [ will say, that, if that gentle- 
man had gone over to the gentlemen from the South and 
spoken to them in direct terms, he could scarcely have 
done more than he has, by the strange argument he has 
used—he could not have done more it he had gone’ over 
to them and said: **{ know that my constituents ask for 
protection, I will not be responsible—amendment after 
amendment shall be moved to rid me of my responsibility. 
1 know that you and your constituents are opposed to 
protection and a tariff. If the amendment does not suc- 
ceed, you carry your end,—and in the end we will vote 
with you to defeat the bill altogether’—Will he say to 
the opponents of the tariff, “vote against the amendments, 
and the bill will be defeated?” I ask my colleague to re- 
view this argument of his, and frankly and fairly to come 
out, and repudiate it,--and declare that he will not and | 
cannot maintain a pledge to the opponents of the tariff 
that if they will defeat the amendment--they destroy the 
bill. 

After denouncing the bill as destructive to the manu- 
facturers, and when he had got to the confines, where the 
Chair was obliged to admonish him of the rules of order, 
—my colleague expressed a horror at the prospect of the 
usual division of opinion in the numerous delegation of 
our State,——and in the moderation of his temper, he asks 
why the State of New York should appear divided!—And 
in this instance who divides?’ Who were the authors of 
the division? Dves my colleague suppose that the sup- | 
porters of the bill should come overto him? Does he 
hope to succeed by such means to bring us over? De- | 
nunciations and threats cannot do it. He cannot move me 
nor any one of my colleagues by such means. He must 
convinceand persuade—he cannotalarm or terrify. Whe- 
ther the amendment succeeds or fails, in the humiliations 
of duty, we shall use our utmost endeavors, to procure | 
that protection for the industry of the country, which good | 
men desire. The bill upon our table furnishes it, and in | 
the greatest abundance. We have gone far, very far, in 
this system of protection by ‘duties;—and we ask him to | 
come to us—though gentlemen may desire to be the ad- 
vocates of the lazy monopolists, they cannot induce us to 


join them. We ask them to come here,to the support of the | 


billand be the advocates of the industrious manufacturer. 
In the spirit of kindness,l invoke gentlemen to come over 
to us, to be content with what can be got at a fair and rea- 
sonable protection. Ihave for one gone as far as1 well 


Let us abandon all idea of them | support them. 


| the general judgment, ruin their moral character. 


n. They are inferences, made not only with. 
out, but against evidence. ‘They are founded in conjec. 


| tures, fugitive and theoretical, contradicted by tl 
My colleague (Mr. Baryarp] has used an argument | ear > "wthas an 


testimony of the manufacturers themselves. They are 
founded in the dreams and delusions of a miserable the. 


| ory,which interested cunning teaches credulity, but which 


experience denies—the odious doctrine of avowed mono. 
poly and prohibition. 

And for what are we called upon to abandon the bill ? 
For a proposition resting on no proved facts whatever, and 
wholly unsupported by testimony. ‘There are no facts 
proved, nor even asserted, which can justify us in support. 
ing the amendment against the bill; and yet we are re. 
quested to abandon the bill which affordsprotection to all, 


for a proposition which proposes no increase of duty for 


the protection of the farmer--which leaves open the door 
for the importation of coarse wool, and opens the door for 
the importation, by a practical reduction of duty on the 
fine wool, and by the inverted minimum of eight cents, inyi- 
ting frauds. We are invited to abandon the bill, for a 
proposition, which, in the minimums and duty it propos. 
es, is as blind and destructive, as it is selfish—a_proposi- 
tion which asks more than was asked at the last session— 
more than is necessary-—more than was ever asked—til! 
the Harrisburgh Convention;--a proposition which re. 
gards no other class of society, than the manufacturer. 
Does he desire to live upon every other? Will he claim 
all for himself, and yield nothing to others? Will he cre- 
ate a desert, and thrive upon the ruin about him? The 
amendment does no justice, but great injustice, to the 
wool grower. He has been summoned to the feast, and 
he will partake. He will not be satisfied with the crumbs 
from the table of the manufacturer—a suicidal proposition 
which would destroy the manufacturer, by destroying 
those on whom he must depend. The amendment will 
not and cannot succeed, without the aid of those, who re- 
present the wool grower--and will his representative vote 
for a proposition, which leaves our wool market for coarse 
wools to the foreigner; and for fine wools, invites the for- 
eigner to supply them by a virtual reduction of the duty’ 
Do gentlemen suppose, that those of us who repre- 
sent wool growing districts, can be seduced to desert the 
interest of our constituents, by the wishes of the Harris- 
burgh Convention? Nothing, it seems, will satisty the 
monopolists. ‘The farmer must not partake with them in 
the protection of government. They must have the whole 
--though the farmer, if he could keep wool where it is, 
or raise it a little, would be satisfied. 

Such is the character of the amendment. = The bill pro- 
vides sufficient protection toall. It secures the wool mar- 
ket to the grower, and will stimulate all the energies of 
industry. It will enlurge the market to the manufacturer 
several millions,remove his difficulties, reward his labors, 
perfect his skill, and in the end bless the country and im- 
prove our commerce, by the excellence, novelty, perfec- 
tion, and cheapness of his fabrics. If, after all they have 
said, and sworn, the manufacturers, by the moral force of 
their numbers, shall cause the bill to be rejected, they 
will injure their fortunes, impeach their sincerity, and in 
These 


| inen,as if by one common voice,approved and recommend- 
| ed the woollens bill of 1827. When it failed, they declared 


its failure would be their ruin. Now, sir, they denounce 
this bill—not the manufacturers who consume American 


| material, for they approve of it; but the importing manu- 


facturers who consume not American but foreign mater!- 
al, denounce this bill. In this way they will convict them- 
selves of treachery and deceit. 
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[The Chairman here asked Mr. Horrmawy if he intended | this or that party, or set of men. What madness? What 
to apply these remarks as to the defeat of the bill toany folly e Is there a man, who desires to unite them with 
member of the House, and Mr. Horrman went on] | his political fortunes, let him be shunned as altogether rot- 

Not at all. If the manufacturers shall by combining | ten and corrupt’ I ask the manufacturer who is absent, 
their numbers, cause the bill to be defeated, they err as | to separate his cause from party and politics, and from 
to their interest, and in spirit contradict all they have | party and political men ? Will he rise and sink with them? 
heretofore said and done on the subject, and all classes | Their union would be an incest like that of sin and death, 
will say that their confidence has been abused by the re- | so horrid that none but the poet can describe it, and their 
puted distresses of the manufacturer. Why do gentle- | issue would be a brood, which would gnaw and prey upon 
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men endeavor to force us from the bill, which is sufficient 

to try the hazardous experiment of the amendment? It | 
is unwise to ask for a monopoly, which ought not be grant- | 
ed. Toget the bill through both Houses, is it wise to 
Joad it down and then employ the gentleman from Mary- | 
land [Mr. Barwer,} to sink it’ Is it prudent to strike out 
of it, as is now proposed, all protection to the farmer, and 
excite him against it! For the sake of the amendment; | 
will gentlemen sacrifice every part of the bill? It will 
protect the manufacturer, tranquilize the public passions, 
and tear these great interests from the lewd embrace of 
party politics, and its passage will induce all classes of so- | 
ciety to go about their useful and accustomed labors. 

There is no necessity to add the differences of opinion | 
about atariff to the other passions, which convulse and | 
agitate the public mind. There is no necessity to draw | 
down into the arena of politics, the great interests of so 
many millions of our citizens, to exhibit them as gladia- 
tors for the public amusement. 

My colleague [Mr. Barnanp] has said that he wished to 
save the bill from its friends. I join him in this request, 
save it from friends in this House, who would make it odi- 
ous by depriving the wool grower of the little protection 
he enjoys; who, by calling for monopolies, alarm the pru- 
dent and excite opposition. Save it from friends, who de- 
ny that protection is sufficient. Save it from those friends 
who would change the banners of protection where men 
are free for the banners of monopoly, when men are slaves! 
Save it from those who, though the bill gives duty enough 
and more than enough, to buy the wool, to make the 
cloth, are determined to reject it, unless we take up, and 
wiopt the suicidal amendment of the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion; and if we adopt it, the American is driven from our 
wool market and the foreigner will supply it. Save it 
from those friends, who ask so great « rate of duty and 
protection as to alarm men with a belief, that our manu- 
facturcis are insolvent; and that we are to engage in the 
impossible task of legislating insolvent men into a solvent 
coudition, Ideny this imputed insolvency. I say they | 
are solvent. Protect them against the fluctuations of the | 


market, and the difference in the price of wool, and you | 
make them secure. 
5 That gentleman [Mr. Barnarp, says, save the oill from 
its fricnds. He has satisfied me that itis true, a man may 
be the worst enemy of his best friend. Such is the cha- 
racter of this amendment. Itis the worst enemy of the 
manufacturer, It 
alarm ng monopoly, and would destroy the wool grower, 
Without whom the manufacturer cannot, and by whose aid 
they must live. 

But, sir, | go further. Not in this House, for here 
every thing must be treated as honorable and fair. Out 








of this House, save the manufacturer and wool grower | 


from all political conventions and party protections. These 
are restlessand changing. Let the great interests of man- 
ulactures and domestic industry rise superior to the chang- 
Ing vicissitudes of politics and party—superior to any 
Momentary passion. Let them rest on the rock of our 
public judgment, and let them never be shaken. If they 
are to be dragged down into the arena of polities, the 
cause of American industry is ruined. Shall our domes- 
tcindustry, with a capital of two or three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, involving the happiness and subsistence 
oi many millions of our people, be bound to the car of 


| commerce to flourish. 


| in every part of this extended republic. 
examine it, the more shall we feel that it opens a vast 


asks for a useless, a dangerous, an | 





the vitals of those who brought them into existence. 

Sir, we have a bill which is supported by the facts, 
sworn to by the witnesses. It covers all the wants of our 
extended society. It gives ample protection to the man- 
ufacture of woollens and if it be faulty at all, it is, that it 
may give too much. It covers the wool grower and leaves 
We have a bill calculated to pre- 


| vent the numerous abuses so loudly complained of, and 


by which our treasury has been robbed of its revenue and 
our manufactures of protection. It is not framed for a 


| particular district or section, but witl protect our industry 


The more we 


fiel! and sn extensive market for our manufactures. 
Gentlemen have pred cted that it will ruinthem. The 
prediction is false—the dream and delusion of mad- 
ness, 

It is not true. By the bill the manufacturers are pro- 
tected; and the very gentlemen who have indulged in 
these denunciations and unfounded predictions, will, if 
the bill shall become a law, be compelled to admit that it 
is a national tariff, and affords to all the great interes:s of 
the country, great, adequate, and abundant protection 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said, that he was clesi- 
rous of addressing the committze on this subject, because 
he was himself'a wool grower, and was firmly of the be- 
lief that the bill was utterly destructive to the interests of 
that class of men—that it it put the knife to the jugular 
vein of every sheep in the country, and that its effects 
would be equally destructive to the interests of the man- 
ufacturers—a set of men on whose character the gentle- 
man from New York had made an attack of the most ex- 
traordinary kind. But as it was now late, (being near 
four o’clock) he would venture to move that the commit- 
tee rise. 

It rose accordingly, and reported progress. 





Wepnerspay, Manca 26, 1828. 
DISBURSING AND ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 
The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 

tions heretofore moved by Mr. Joan S$. Bansour, pro- 
posing to amend the Constitution in such manner as 
to take from the President all agency in the appointment 
or dismission of accounting and disbursing officers, and, 
on motion, after some debate, the resolutions were com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
| of the Union. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the House again resolv- 
ed itself into a Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, to take into consileration the bill in 
alteration of the several acts imposing duties on imports. 
The amendment of Mr. Mattary pending. 

Mr. BATES said he rose to address the committee upon 
the bill under consideration ; and with the more reluc- 
tance, because, having been absent from the House du- 
ring several days of the discussion, confined by imdisposi- 
tion, he should be exposed to the danger of repeating what 
may have been better said by those who had preceded 
him, and of taking his positions with less accuracy, and 
sustaining them with less power than he otherwise might 

have done. And did he now think, with the gentleman 
| from New York, (Mr. Waricut] that it is questionable 
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whether the wool-grower needs further protection, or 
with the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Horrman] that 
the manufacturer is only losing a portion of the “interest” | 
of his capital, while the principal remains untouched and | 
entire, he should not trouble the committee at all. 1| 
should leave these interests, [said Mr. B.] thus moored, 
to rise and fall with the tide of events, and to take their 
chance with the other interests of the country, which are 
sufficiently pretected. But, believing, as 1 do believe, 
that the interests of the manufacturer and wool-grower 
are ruined, unless you interpose in their behalf, and sus- 
taining the relation I do to the agricultural interest, 
and dependent as that is upon the manufacturing interest, | 
and deeply involved as my constituents are in both, [ am 

compelled to overcome the repugnance which I feel at 

obtruding myself upon the notice of the committee, and to | 
ask you to hear me. 

It is my intention, sir, [said Mr. B.]to confine my re- 
marks to that part of the bill which is covered by the 
amendment—the wool and the woollens—the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. And I shall take for grant- 
ed, what the Committee on Manufactures have, by their 
report, found to be true—that these interests require 
further protection. Nor shall I stop to speak of the ex- 
tent of them—involving an amount of capital, which no 
statesman can disregard, and be wise, nay, I go further, 
and be innocent—touching directly two-thirds of the 
population of thiscountry, and, indirectly, and, in my | 
view, beneficially, the other third. Nor shall I stop to 
speak of the depression of these interests. The commit- 
tee, in their report, have admitted it ; the evidence proves 
it; the memorials upon your table prove it ; the House 
is full of witnesses to prove it. There is no man who 
knows any thing of the subject, that doubts it. Nor shall 
I speak of your power to grant relief. If you have not 
this power, you are nothing better than the mere hulk of | 
a ship afloat, over which, and upon which, the waves 
and the storm beat: and yet you may not ship a mast, nor 
uncoil arope, nor spread a sail, nor cast off an anchor. 
Your breast is bared to the world, and your arms are 
pinioned against self-defence and self-protection. Sir, 
you have not only the power, but you have given the 
pledge. You gave it by the law of 1824. You gave it 
by the law of 1816. You gave it by the law of 1789. 
The second act of Congress provided, eo nomine, ** for the 
promotion and protection of manufactures ;” the first | 
having bound you, by an oath, to support the Consrrrv- | 
tion! You have given it by various intermediate acts. 
The record is in your statute book. 1 say you have the | 
power, if your Constitution be worth the paper that it| 
blots ; and you have given the pledge, if your acts of Le- | 
gislation are not mere decoy ducks. What, sir, can any 
man contend that the great interests of this country are | 
to float, and to be tossed like a shell, or a cock-boat, the 
sport of every East wind, or, what is worse, of capricious 
legislation ? Is there no anchorage in our seas? If not, 
let us abandon them. 

You are bound to protect these interests, and the bill 
under consideration measures, and weighs out, and marks 
off, to the wool-grower and manufacturer, the amount of 
the protection which, in the judgment of the Committee 
upon Manufactures, the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests are entitled to—all they ere to have. Now, sir, 
without calling in questitn the motives of the commit- 
tee, I say, that, if this bill had been formed for the ex- 
press purpose of defeating the object in view; if the 
committce had called a council, and taken advice how to | 
frame a bill that could not pass this House, or if it could, | 
that should afford ne relief to the manufacturer or wool- 
grower, they could not have framed one better fitted for | 
the purpose than this bill is. Without adverting particu- | 
larly to the other anomalous features of it, I cannot but | 
remirk, that, while to every other interest embraced by 
the bill, the committee have given, in crowning measure, 











| 


all that was asked, and more than wasasked, and where 
none was asked, they have meted out, in stinted, illibera| 
proportion, to the interests in question, deeply depressed, 
and suffering, and imploring, as they are. 

Nor can I forbear to recall to your recollection, that, 
after the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEvENsoy] 
had given you an exposition of his views upon the 
subject of iron, in which his constituents are immediately 
interested, and the importance of protecting which he 
was urging, he suggested to us, in his ** candor,” that the 
duty upon that article, proposed by the bill, would effect 
a removal of all the manufacturing establishments of iron in 
New England—rolling mills, slitting mills, and all—to his 
State, or to the vicinity of the orebeds. I think the gentle. 
man was mistaken. It may not have been known to him 
that iron in the ore, is now transported from New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania to Massachusetts, and returned in , 
manufactured state. But, 1 ask the gentleman whether 
his object was to induce us to vote against the duty upon 
iron? Whether he is desirous of being enabled to say to 
his constituents that the measure failed by our vote ? Now, 
Sir, I will, notwithstanding the gentleman’s admonition, 
give my vote for the duty uponiron. I will vote for such 
duty upon hemp, as any judicious, candid man, engaged 
in the cultivation of the article, shall tell me is necessary to 
place this interest upon a safe basis. Tam forthe systein, 
and will go throughout; and should no protection be grant. 
ec to the wooland woollens, it shall not be by my agency, 
nor with my sanction in any form. Ifthe child is to perish, 
it shall die in the arms of its nurse, with the prints of her 
fingers upon its throat. It shall not be laid at my door. 

This bill, I have said, is the measure of protection 
which the committee design for the wool-grower ani 
manufacturer; not for the various articles enumerated by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ixcaam.] If 
they need further protection, let him move an amend. 
ment, and I will yote forit. But, it is the measure of 
protection for the wool-grower and manufacturer; and as 
such it is worthless—This is my position. 

Ordinarily, a bill reported by a standing committee of 
the House, comes sanctioned by an authority entitling it 
to high consideration, but depending upon circumstances 
It will not be disrespectful to the comniittee, in weighing 
the authority by which a bill is supported, that is oppos- 
ed, to look at the constitution and the acts of the com- 
mittee who press its passage. ‘The chairman [Mr. Mat. 
Lary] and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Cos 
picr] are opposed to the bill. The gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr Marriy,] itis well known, is op- 
posed to the system. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Moons] is better acquainted with hemp; and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevenson} with iron 
and chemicals than with wool and woollens. The gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Srannerry] pretends to no know- 
ledge on the subject. And the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Wricut] told the House that he came to the 
examination of it, when he was placed upon the com- 
mittee, astrangertoit. Thus, sir, stands the committee. 
Not only so, but strangers, as the majority of the com 
mittee were, to the subject—a subject complicated in its 
nature, and, in relation to which, experience alone would 
seem to beasafe guide; or, in relation to which, the opt- 
ion of experienced men would seem to be entitled to sume 
respect; yet, with intelligent practical farmers and manu- 
facturers before them, day by day, for weeks, the ques- 
tion was not once proposed as to what increase or varis: 
tion of duty is required, either for wool or woollens 
While the questions are pushed home, with more than 


° ° : : . n} 
‘the usual severity of a cross-examination, upon the woo! 


growers and manufacturers, upon every other subject 
connected with the bill—even into the sanctuary of their 
private fortunes and private affairs; yet, upon the pro- 
minent'point—the extent of duty—not one word is said; ° 
ifthe committee, anticipating what their answer woul 
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be, purposely avoided furnishing evidence against the 
bill they had resolved te report. Don’t you want some 
further protection ? is the inquiry to the witnesses upon 
other subjects. Doyou ?is the inquiry uponthis. Isay, 
therefore, that the opinion of ‘the committee is not enti- 
tled to much respect,as an authority, in support of the bill; 
and that the evidence seems to be rather adapted to the 
bill, than the bill to the evidence. 

Nor is this bill supported by the opinion of one prac- 
tical man that I have seen, or from whom I have heard. 
Lmean to make no use of this consideration, because the 
House have resolved that no evidence, other than 
that given under the sanction of an oath, ought to be 
admitted. And the Committee on Manufactures have 
gone still further, and rejected a statement authenticated 
by oath, because not sworn to before them. I, therefore, 
lay aside the letter alluded to by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Inenam] and the letter of the un- 
known correspondent of the gentleman from New York, 


[Mr. Horrman.] And I should like to know upon what | 


principle it is that they, in their places, now produce, in 
favor of the bill, mere extracts from letters, not produc- 
ing the letters themselves, that we may see the context 
and the contents; from authors, without naming them, 
thatwe may know who and what they are. Mr. Phillips was 
awitness before the committee, called by them, nota 
‘‘volunteer witness,” as the gentleman was pleased to 
denominate the others. If his opinion is to have any 
influence, or is entitled to any respect, why wast not 
asked when he was upon the stand, when he could as- 
sign his reasons for it? And if his opinion was not worth 
asking for, when he testified, what sort uf influence 
ought it to have uponus, when thus given upon an ex 
parte application on the one hand, or, as a ‘ volunteer” 
communication onthe other? I say, sir, that this bill is 
not supported by one practical man; but traverses directly 
the opinion of all practical men, whether manufacturers 
or wool-growers, asthe committee might have known from 
the memorials that were referred to them, and still more 
clearly from the witnesses who were summoned and 
examined before them, if they had asked the question. 

Nor is the bill disapproved by those who are hostile to | 
the system. No, sir, not one note of remonstrance is heard 
from them against it. And, if any bill upon the subject 
matter of this must pass into a law, 1 have a right to infer 
from the silence on the subject,as well as from the charac 
ter of the bill itself, that this is moulded into its most accept- 
uble form. Now, sir, as to its character, the opinion of | 
both the friends and enemies of the system is correct : 
lhe bill is worthless. , 

I shall not trouble you, in my examination of it, with 
many figures, which I would say, with my friend and col- 
league, (Mr. Davis} I hate, were it not that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ineuam] would thence infer 
that I also am in favor of monopoly. But, as perception 
is aided by an illustration, or an example, you will par- 
don me, if [ resort to some such expedient. I will sup- 





pose, therefore, that we were the proprietors of a 
peninsula, which we were desirous of enclosing, and, in 
order to that, in 1824, threw a barrier across the neck 
of it, of the height of 37 inches—the tariff of 1824 having 
imposed a duty upon the importation of cloths of 37 per 
cent. I reject fractions, and some other particulars, 
which, as they do not materially affect the argument, 
would, by being introduced, enly embarrass it. The bar- 
rier Was, theretore,37 inches high throughout,from water to 
water. It was found not to answer the purpose. You, | 
therefore, ditected your committee to examine into the 
sudject, and, if they found it necessary, to make it high- 
er. { will tell you what they have done. They began 
al the water edge, and raised it to 1600 inches—the du- 
ty of 16 centsupon a yard of cloth costing, if such a thing 
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could be, one cent, being 1600 per cent. They then 
went on towards the minimum point of 50 cents, descend- 
ing as they advanced, and at that point, instead of raising 
the barrier of 1824, they reduced it from 37 to 32 inches— 
16 cents upona square vard of cloth costing 50 cents, being 
only 32 per cent. This section of the barrier is thus complet- 
ed ; it being 1600 inches high at one end, and 32 at the 
other, the top, not in a line parallel with the base, but in 
a straight deseending line from one point to the other. 
They then built up perpendicularly 78 inches—the duty 
of 40 cents ona square yard of cloth costing 51 cents, 
being 78 per cent.; and went on towards the minimum 
point of $1, at which the barrier is raised from 37 to 40 
inches—40 cents duty on a yard of cloth costing $1, being 
40 percent. They then built up again, as before, 100 
inches—the duty of $1 on a yard of cloth costing $1 01, 
veing 100 per cent. and went on towards the minimum 
point of #2 50, where the barrier is made 40 inclies—$1 
duty on a yard of cloth costing $2 50, being 40 per cent. 
Here they built up 70 inches—the duty of 40 per cent. 

ad valorem, under the operation of this minimum, upon 
a square yard of cloth costing $2 51, being 70 per cent. 
and went on towards the point of $4—where it is raised 

to 45 inches—40 per cent. ad valorem being, in its assess- 

ment, about 45 percent. They then raised it up to 48 

inches in effect, and stretched along, through the remain- 

der of the range, to the water edge, upon the other side, 

at the same elevation. This part of the bill is of little im- 

portance, because cloths costing $4, or even 3, the 

square yard, in the foreign country, are quite out of the 

way of the ordinary business of importation. 

You see, therefore, that at the point of 4, the duty is 
raised seven per cent. ;at 2 50, it is raised 3 per cent. ; 
at 1, it is raised3 per cent.; and at 50 cents, it is reduc- 
ed 5 per cent. from the present duty of 37 percent. I 
shall hereafter have occasion to speak of the effect of this 
bill upon the intermediate values. Thus it stands at the 
minimum points, without taking the duty upon wool, as 
it may effect the manufacturer, into the account. 

Now, it is denied by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Incuam] and by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Horrman,] that the duty upon wool will increase 
the price of it ; and, therefore, they say it will not affect 
the American manufacturer in his competition with the 
foreign. This they must deny, and sustain too, or, else, by 
concession, it will appear that the bill is worse than the 
tariff of 1824, 

I hold it to be clear, that a duty upon wool is a tax up- 
on the manufacturer, so long as the wool, paying the du- 
ty, is imported and used. The correctness of this po- 
sition will appear from a few obvious facts. The Ameri- 
can wool-grower will hold his wool, ordinarily, at the 
market price. The wool imported will fix the price of 
all wool of like quality. The duty upon importation will 
augment the price to the extent, or very nearly, of the 
duty. If this be not so, then the revenue of the United 
States, derived from impost, is not a tax upon, nor is it 
paid by, the consumer, The Treasury is full, and who 
has filled it? If my position be not correct, then Hamil- 
ton, in his report upon manufactures, in 1790, was fund- 
amentally wrong. He was for the encouragement of the 
growth of wool by a bounty; not the protection of it by 
a duty, because the duty would be a tax upon the manu- 
facturer. This bill itself is founded upon the assumption 
of this principle. Why increase the duty upon wool if 
itis not, immediately at least, to improve the demand for 
it, and, consequently and'necessarily, to increase the price 
of it? The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Horrman] 
after denying the position for which I contend, over and 
over again, at length said he would show its falsity. ‘I 
was eager to hear his reasons for his opinion. I noted 
them down as he gave them, and in the order and words 
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in which he gave them. ‘“ The duty,” said he, “ will 


not advance the price of wool, and these are my reasons : 
Ist. ‘*I desire to keep the price where it is ;”’ 


2d. 1 desire the American citizen should have the 


market ;” and, 
3d. “I am satisfied the wool will be purchased at the 
cheapest rates.” 

Now, however satisfactory these reasons may be to the 

ntleman, he will pardon me if I neither see, nor feel the 
orce of them. 

Nor is my position an anti-tariff doctrine, as alleged. 
While my object is to improve the price of wool and 
woollens, and to give such permanent stability to the sys- 
tem, that the price shall be fixed at the lowest point of a 
living profit—living, as we live in this country, not as the 
people live in some other countries—still, I say, it will 
not be to the prejudice of the consumer, because the in- 
terests of the manufacturer and wool-grower, at pre- 
sent prices, cannot be maintained. The growth of the 
sheep, by those who make it a business, will be abandon- 
ed. The manufacturing of milled cloths, except ina 
household way, will be abandoned. The consumer then 
must depend upon a fureign market, not upon a home 
supply; and at British prices, not prices resulting from A- 
merican and British competition. Yes, sir,the competition 
will have been abandoned. You will have to pay for your 
coat what the foreign manufacturer who made it, or the 
merchant who brings and sells it to you, shall say it is 
worth. You have a proof of this in the fact, that the reduc- 
tion in the price of those articles we do not make, is trifling 
compared with it in those we do. And having given up 
the contest, you will be obliged to pay more than if you 
had granted the protection sought. Moreover, to say 
nothing of the independence of the country, a considera- 
tion of great moment,there are many resulting advantages 
from those who do, to those who do not, manufacture. 
Not a man in Maine makes a dollar, but his fellow citizen 
in Louisiana has a part of it. The position, therefore, for 
which I contend, viz: that the duty upon wool will be 
prejudical to the American in his competition with the 
British manufacturer, who pays little or no duty on wool, 
is correct ; and Ishould have deemed it disrespectful to 
you to have attempted, by any thing like the form of an 
argument, to establish it, if it had not been denied. 

I will then show ) ou, as distinct from the duty on wool 
lens, the effect of the duty on wool, upon the tariff of 
1824. And if the quantity and cost of the wool to make 
« yard of cloth of the different minimum values, which 1 
shall assume, be correct, there can be no mistake as to 
the results. I assume that it will take 2 lbs. of Smyrna 
wool in the dirt, costing 10 cents a pound, or any other 
wool of like quantity und value, to make a yard of cloth 
worth 50 cents ; 14 lbs. of wool washed on the back of 
the sheep, worth 30 cents, to make a yard of cloth worth 
$1 ; 14 lbs. worth 60 cents, to make « yard of cloth worth 
#2 50; and 14 Ibs. worth $1, to make a yard of cloth 
worth $4. Upon this subject, I rest my statement upon 
the opinion of three as intelligent manufacturers as there 
are in the country, who fix the quantity and the price.* 
Nor is the correctness of the statement controverted. 
The result is, that at the minimum point of 50 cents, the 
duty upon wool reduces the protection afforded by the 
act of 1824, 42 per cent., that is, annihilates it; at the 
point of $1, reducesit 20 per cent.; at the point of $2 50, 
reduces it 10 per cent.; and at the point of $4, reducesit 
9 percent. I will give but one example, which will 
shew the principles upon which the calculation is made, 
and the effect of the duty upon wool on cloths of the min- 
imum value of 1, compared with the tariff of 1824, and 
which will serve as un illustration for the other minimum 





* Mr. Schenck, of New York, Mr. Beown, of Mass. and 
Mr. Dickinson, ut Ohio. 













points. [ stated that it would take 14 Ibs. of wool, worth 
30 cents a pound, to make a square yard of cloth werth 


$1. Price of the wool 45 cents. By this bill the duty is 
as follows, viz : 


which, the American manufacturer having to pay it, isa 
tax upon, ora disadvantage to him, in his competition 
with the foreign manufacturer who pays little or no duty 
for the same wool, to the amount of 194 per cent. upona 
square yard of cloth costing one dollar. This result is 
certainly correct, if 1 am right as tothe quantity and cost 
of the wool, and right, also, in the position that the duty 
upon wool will enhance the price to the extent of the duty, 
of, ifnot to the extent, then pro rata, as far as it will affect 
it. The scale of duties will stand thus, under the double 
operation of the duties upon wool and woollens imposed 
by this bill. 

Upon the point of 50 cents, the duty upon woollens 
reduces the duty of 1824, from 37 to 32 per cent. The 
duty upon wool annihilates the 32 per cent. and leaves 
at that point no protection at all. 4 

At the point of $1, the duty on woollens increases the 
protection 3 per cent. The duty on wool reduces it 194, 
or say, 20 per cent. ; leaving the protection, instead of37 
per cent as it now is, only 20 per cent. : 

At the point of $2 50, the duty on woollens increases 
the protection 3 per cent. The duty upon wool reduces 
it 10 per cent. ; leaving the protection only 30 per cent. 

At the point of 34, there is, under the joint operation 
ot both duties, asmall increase of protectior, of two or 
three per cent. Now, sir, although we speak of the min- 
imum points in this bill, they are not, in fact, points. For 
example : you willrun down, in the range from the point 
of $1, towards that of 50 cents, to about 75 cents, before 
you will come to the place where the importer and the 
home manufacturer will meet in competition, on terms 
as favorable to the home manufacturer, as those upon 
which he now meets him under the tariff of 1824. And 
you will run up, from the point of $1, towards that of §- 
50, to $1 25 or $150, before you pass the limit within 
which the cloths will be undervalued and under-invoiced, 
and entered as of the cost of $1, without the possibility, 
under the present system of appraisement, ef detection. 

The same remarks apply to every other minimum ; 8° 
that, instead of being points, they are, in fact, and will 
prove in operation, wide sections of entrance. Ani! these 
points are placed so near to each other, that the duty 
in this bill upon woollens, amounts to but little more than 


a specific duty of 32 per cent. upon cloths costing under 
about 624 cents the square yard, and of 40 per cent. upon 


all over. 1 confidently affirm that there is not a place 
between the first minimum and the third, where the 
American manufacturer can make a yard of cloth, of any 
given value, but another will come in, paying the lowest 
duties, and meet him in market, of the same value. 

The objections to the bill are, therefore, 

1. That the duties upon woollens are too low at the 
minimum points. 

2. That these minimum points are tue near each other; 
and ; 

3. That the duty upon wool is disproportionately high, 
so reducing the duty upon woollens, or so affecting the 
bill, that it defeats itself. And this, upon the same princi: 
ple that, if the British repeal of the duties upon wool had 
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Specific $0 10.5 
Ad valorem duty of 50 per cent on 45 cents, 

is 0 22.5 
Whole duty on the wool by this bill, is 0 33 
By the tariff of 1824, the duty, 30 per cent. 

on 45 cents, is 0 13.5 
Duty on the wool by this bill, more than by 

the existing law, is $0 19.5 
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the effect to aid the British manufacturers in their com- 
petition with us, our increase of duties upon wool must 
: prejudice the American manufacturers in their competi- 
5 tion with them. 
This bill protects the manufacture of flannels and bai- 
zes, because there is but little wool in the fabric, com- 
sred with the fulled cloths ; and because they cost usual- 
ly from 20 to 30 cents, and will, therefore, pay a higher 
duty than the milled cloths, costing nearer to 50 cents. 
But the coarse milled cloths may be imported, without 
competition from the American manufacturer. The bill 
shuts out the coarse wool, costing from 7 to 10 cents a 
pound, of which this cloth is made. ‘The British manu- 
facturer will therefore be able to buy it at still further 
reduced prices, while the American manufacturer will 
have nosupply, or, ifa supply, of native wocl, he will 
be obliged to pay for it prices much enhanced, from 7 or 
10 cents, or thrice the money ; especially he will, when 
it is considered that this bill, while it excludes the coarse 
wools, will create, to a very great extent, an additional 
demand for the native wool, to be wrought into blankets, 
the manufacture of which this bill amply protects. The 
importations of that article the last year, amounted to 
$703,000. I say, sir, that the American manufacturer 
will have to take his chance : Ist, fur a supply of this 
coarse wool ; 2d, forthe price ; and 3d, be obliged to 
compete with the British manufacturer, at a protection 
reduced frem 37 to 32 per cent. This bill puts an end 
| _ to the manufacture of coarse cloths. Both the gentle- 
_ men from Pennsylvania and New York admit it when 
they offer an amendment to protect carpeting, costing 
tess than 50 cents. It is as necessary for the coarse milled 
cloths, as the carpeting. The quantity of wool in each, 
and the cost of each, is about the same. 
_ Of what force then, is the remark of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. ineaam] that “ the custom-house 
guard” will countervail the reduction of the duty ? None. 
The “guard” cannot give to the customs more than the 
duty. The whole duty being nothing for protection, what 
is the guard worth ? Nor do I think the exemplification 
of the operation of this bill, given by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stsvensox] a fair one. He took a 
yard of flannel, costing 44d. sterling, and a yard costing 
21d. the two extremes of the minimum. He then took 
the medium duty, and that, he said, was the fair protecting 
duty of the bill ; and that it gave more to the manufac- 
turer than the witnesses swore they wanted. In this way, 
he gave his illustrations of the other minimums in the bill, 
except that, with regard to them, he took, as he was 
obliged to do, milled cloths. Now, sir, my objection to 
his illustration of the first minimum is this: that he took 
flannel, because it takes but a few ounces of wool to 
make a yard of it, and the duty upon wool, therefore, will 
press with less weight upon this species of manufacture, 
than upon the heavy milled cloths. But my next objec- 
tion, which applies to h's illustrations of all the minimums, 
's, that the medium duty does not indicate the protecting 
duty of the bill. That supposes that as many goods will 
be imported above the medium point, paying high duties, 
as below it,paying lower duties ; that is, between 25 cents 
and 1 cent, as between 25 cents and 50 cents ; or between 
‘9 cents and 50, as between 75 cents and 100 ; whereas 
hone will be imported paying these duties. ‘They will 
all be depressed to the minimum valuations, and enter 
these at the minimum duties; and these points are so 
thickly planted in this bill, that it may be done, or else 
they will not be imported at all. I go further, and say 
that itmay be done without fraud in the manufacturer 
bt sends, or the appraisers who value them. Where 
there isno sale, andno certain standard by which to 
‘Scertain the cost or value, but opinion merely, that 
°pinton will be pretty much what we wish to have it. 
‘May take a wider range than 124, 25, 50, or 100 cents, 
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in a yard of cloth, as you ascend the range of this bill, and 
still be an honest opinion. Equally fallacious are the 
calculations of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Horr- 
Man] whotakes into his account only the duty upon cloth, 
excluding the duty upon wool. I repeat, therefore, that, 
in my opinion, this bill, as respects the manufacturer, 
is worthless ; and, worse still, that it will destroy him.— 
Increase of advantage is what he wants. This bill does 
not give it. The minimum points are so thickly planted 
in the very channel of importation—in the deep water, 
or, more appropriately, in the thoroughfare, the beaten 
path of entrance into the enclosure—that you might as 
well expect to exclude the cattle upon the commons, with 
all your gates thrown wide open, as to protect the manu- 
facturer by this bill. Hence it is, that no manufacturer 
approves of it, and no enemy of the system objects to it. 

The bill which passed the House in 1827, and failed in 
the Senate, and te which the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Horry] has alluded, and upon which he comment- 
ed elaborately, has no relevancy to the question in hand. 
If this bill is bad, that does not make it good ; if good, 
that does not make it bad. The ratio of duties fixed in 
that bill between the wool and woollens, was very dif- 
ferent from that in this. But, notwithstanding that, af- 
ter the insertion in the bill of the minimum of $1 50, it 
became a very doubtful question with the agents of the 
manufacturers, whether the bill would be of any value to 
them. Iam not going to examine it ; and I allude to it 
only in view of the factsI have stated, to ask the gentle- 
man from New-York, [Mr. Horrmax] how he can justify 
himself in denouncing the manufacturers, and in terms 
which I will not repeat, because they say that this bill is 
good for nothing? Is he aware what a large proportion 
of the People is embraced in his denunciation ? That the 
wool-growers, the stockholders, the petitioners general- 
ly, are all liable to the same condemnation ? that they 
want a better bill than that of 1827, and are dissatisfied 
with this? Now, sir, I take it fur granted that they have 
lett them at least the right of petitioning Congress ; and 
suppose, in the respectful exercise of that right, they 
were to be driven from your door by the agency of the 
House—were to be treated with violence and contumely; 
what think you would be the effect? Sir, you would 
not hold your seat a minute, nor would the pillars of your 
Hall stand an hour. And where is the man that would 
not prefer an attack upon his person, against which, in 
the immunities with which nature has invested him, he 
might defend himself, to an attack in this House, upon 
his character, in a speech of eight hours—that speech to 
be published in the journals, and those journals to be 
immortal? Sir, the gentlemen, thus assailed, are men 
of character, of integrity, of high honor and standing, in 
the States in which they live. Where known, they are 
protected. But, if gentlemen so far forget what is be- 
coming their own character, as to indulge themselves in 
such a desecration ot the liberty of speech in this Hall, 
the evil must find its corrective in the justice of the 
House, and be left to recoil, as it seldom fails to, upon its 
authors. 

This bill, I say, is worthless, as respects the manufac- 
turer. If so, then, it gives no protection to the wool- 
grower. The wool-grower cannot prosper without the 
manufacturer. He must havea market. There is not a 
shepherd’s boy but knows, that, if he cannot sell his 
fleece, there is no use in raising the lamb. ‘The depen- 
dence is absolute, and the interest is rivetted,and banded, 
and bolted, and soldered, to that of the manufacturer. 
You cannot, by any power of ayulsion, sever it. You 
can do nothing for the wool-grower or agriculturist, un- 
less you protect the manufacturer. The high duties, 
therefore, upon wool, which over-ride this bill, are a false 
banner, a mere delusion. It is possible that the effect of 
the course taken by gentlemen in their speeches, may be 
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to awaken jealousy between these dependent interests, 
to disunite their exertions, and defeat their object ; but 
have a better opinion of the farmers, than to suppose 
that there is one so dull as not to see that the high duties 
upon wool are a mere mockery, without corresponding 
duties upon cloth. Suppose, let me ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. [xen#am] you impose a high duty 
on rags, without a corresponding duty on paper; will not 
the rags be imported in the form ef paper? or upon the 
ingredients of the chemicals, while you admit the com- 
pounds? or upon wool, while you admit the woollens ? 
The effect will be, that the wool will come, not in the 
fleece, but in the fabric. While, therefore, this bill im- 
poses a specific duty of 7 cents a pound, and an ad valo- 
rem duty of 50 per cent. in its maximum, upon all wool, 
it reduces the duty upon cloth, at the lowest minimum, 
5 per cent., and increases it at the other two, above, only 
3 per cent. fractions rejected. What I have said as to 
the practical effect of this bill upon the intermediate va- 
lues, I will only refer to, not repeat. And if the duty up- 
on wool be a burden upon the manufacturer, in his com- 
petition with the British, as it will if it raise the price, 
then all protection is taken away at 50 cents; at one dol- 
lar, reduced to 20 per cent.; and at two dollars and fifty 
cents, to 30 per cent. The committee, therefore, will 
Judge whether this bill can do the agriculturist any good. 
I think it worthless. 

But the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Wricar] told 
us, that ‘* the principal object of the Committee on Man- 
ufactures was, to protect the native sheep—lct the others 
improve as they may.” I quote his words, for they were 
so extraordinary that I took them down as he uttered 
them. ‘To protect the native sheep ! let the others im- 
prove as they may! ‘This the principal object of the 
Committee on Manufactures! 

Well, sir, 1st as to the object; 2d, the means of ac- 
complishing it. 

As it is admitted the bill excludes the coarse wool, the 
gentleman sta‘es that there is a supply of the native to 
take itsplace, This is a fact that ought to be made cer- 
tain before the coarse wool is excluded ; because, if there 
be not a supply, the manufacturers of coarse cloths, such 
as coarse carpeting, negro cloths, &c. must cease. A 
single establishment in Canton, Massachusetts, imported, 
last year, over one million pounds of the coarse wool, 
costing from 7 to 10 cents; ont of which it made 500,000 
yards of negro cloth. 1 say, the supply ought to be made 
quite certain before the raw material is excluded. Now, 
sir, the figures and calculations of the gentleman do not 
satisfy me. There are two or three facts that satisfy me 
there is not a surplus, I mean, as he means, of the native, 
not grade wool, over and above the liousehold demand for it. 

1 may assume it as true, 1 think, that the number of na- 
tive sheep is not now so great, in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the country, as it was when the fine wool sheep 
were first introduced into it. The great object has been 
with individuals, societies, nay, with States, to improve 
the breed. It is equally true, that, during the same time, 
household manufactures have increased. The carding 
machine has been substituted forthe hand card and the 
spinning jinney for the hand wheel; and although it 
be true that much of the material used in household 
manufacture is grade wool, yet it is equally true that 
the same wants have existed for the: native wool; and 
if the grade has been used, it is because there is nota 
supply of the native, or because the grade is better. 
Now, sir, if there was not a surplus of the native, at the 
time to which I have alluded, 1s it likely there is new ? 
if there be, what causes have produced it ? Ifa diminish- 
ed demand for it, what causes have stimulated the grow- 
ers to an increased production of it ? I Go not deny the abil- 
ity of the country to produce, but I deny that there is the 
surplus of native wool supposed. If there be, where is 
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it? The stock, of which the witnessses speak, is not na- 
tive but grade. If there be a surplus of native wool, 
where is it, lask? The gentleman says it is in the interi- 
or of the country, and does not find its way to the mar. 
kets upon the seaboard. Most of the manufactories are 
from forty to an hundred miles in the interior. Does he 
call this thejseaboard ? Sir, the manufacturers and wool- 
growers understand much better where there is a supply, 
and where there is a market, than we do the orders of the 
day. There is no such surplus, I do not believe you 
can find in any one wool loft or garret, in the gentle. 
man’s district, 50 fleeces of the native wool; and, for 
500 dollars, or half the money, you may buy all that is 
there. Grade wool there may be, not native. 

There is not only no supply, but there will not be. In 
Great Britain, coarse wool is grown, but none so coarse 
as that which we import, unless it may be upon the heath 
sheep in the highlands. The wool, however, is an inci- 
dental affar. The sheep are grown for the mutton. In 
the year 1821, over a million were sold in the Smithfield 
market. ‘The price is one shilling sterling per pound. But, 
in the United States,the market is overstocked, and the 
price low; and, in such case, the more you sell, the less 
you get. So far asthe farmer may want coarse wool for 
his own use, or mutton for the market, he may find his 
account in keeping the native sheep. But what farme: 
would think of stocking his farm with them? He may 
keep the fine wool sheep as cheap, and they will pro‘luce 
him double and treble the money. 

But, sir, we have no such wool, to say nothing of sur 
plus,as that used in the manufacture of these coarse clotlis 
Who affirms that we have? ‘The manufacturers say there 
is none. The wool growers say there is none. Every 
witness who was examined, says there is none} that it does 
not come in competition with the native wool. ‘The sheep 
from which the most of it is shorn, run at large upon the 
luxuriant plains of South America, with the wild cattle and 
horses. ‘The carcasses are used as fuel for burning brick 
and heating ovens. The woolis adry, coarse, hairy sub- 
stance, less dirty than our native wool, because there is 
less yolk init. It sells in this market for from seven to 
ten cents a pound; and it loses, in cleansing, only ten 
per cent. more than tlie native wool, washed on the back 
of the sheep; and, t should as soon think of growing th 
wild cattle tor their hides as these sheep, if we had them, 
for their wool. It would come to nothing. A farmer 
might fill his barn with it, and it would come to nothing 
The price, even of the native wool, which the committee 
say **is now unusually low,” is not to be improved by this 
bill. Itis quite beyond my comprehension then, how the 
farmer is to be benefitted by the billsor the growth of wool 
we have not, encouraged, if that which we have, is not 
to command a better price. Ll leave the committee to set 
tle this question, 

But if it be an object to protect the native wool, let us 
look at the means proposed of accomplishing it. Thes« 
are: Ist, by raising the duty to the exclusion of coars 
wool; and, 2d, by reducing the duty on coarse cloth. ‘The 
effect of this is necessarily to give a bounty on the impor- 
tation of wool in the cloth, To exclude the wool, and 
admit the cloth, is a new method of encouraging the far- 
mer! The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Stevsy- 
son] admits that the duty is reduced upon the negro 
cloths: for it was at this point he came under the dominion 
of those conciliatory fcelings, which influenced the fra 
mers of the Constitution. 

[Mr. STEVENSON here explained, and was under: 
stood to say, that he did not admit, that the duties on 
these cloths were reduced. } 

Mr. BATES said the gentleman complimented the 
South, by stating that he had exempted ‘* the master from 
the temptation to stint his slave.” But if nothing was 
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done, it is not easy to sce upon what ground he claumee 
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credit for it. Whether admitted or not, the duty is re- | acquainted with the application from the beginning. I 
duced. The gentleman is right, and the gentleman from | was here the last session. 1 know in what it originated— 
New York (Mr. Wrieut] is wrong. But either succeed- | the depression and suffering of the agricultural and manu- 
ing, the other must fail. Now, | appeal from the “ ten- | facturing interests. It had, in its inception, no connex- 
der feelings” of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, of | ion with politics. [It was in this House the measure first 
which he spoke, to his conscience and his justice. I ask | assumed a political character. I was a looker-on in your 
him if it be right, to sacrifice the manufacturers of coarse | gallery, and with emotions which I will not express, A 
cloth, who made their investments under the faith aad | new and ominous division seemed to be arising. I saw 
policy of the law of 1824, to any man’s feeling of concilia- | that the measure, and the interests of the country, as con- 
tion or concession? nected with it, were to be merged in the all-absorbing 

The growth of this coarse wool cannot be an object, | Presidential question. It was first stamped in this House 
beyond what I have stated. If an object, this bill will not | as a political measure. It was so then: it has been so now. 
accomplish it. Equally useless will it be to the manufac- | You are met at every point as by an evil genius that ap- 
turer of finer cloth, or the grower of finer wool. pals and controls you by the unseen influence of its pre- 

This brings me to the inquiry, What protection ought | sence. The measure, however, is not a political measure; 
the billto havegiven? And I answer none, if, as suggest- | it was not so in its origin; it was not so at Harrisburg ; it 
ed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Incuam] it | was not so at Philadelphia ; it was not so at Boston ; nor 
be designed to protect monopolists in New England. No, | will the People, who realize the necessity that calls for it, 
sir; New England is shorn off from the Union, and has long | pe satisfied to be told thatitisso. Sir, I am in favor of this 
been little more than an object for the archer to shoot at. | Administration, because it is friendly to the American Sys- 
if she is exclusively to be benefitted, the case is hopeless. | tem. [ will oppose any Administration that is not. Nor do I 
None, if, as the same gentleman suggested, the object be | believe that any Administration of the Government of the 
speculation; if the manufacturers and farmers who have | United States can live, or any opposition prevail, that is 
petitioned you deserve to be denounced as speculators; or | opposed to it. The People will be heard and they will 
if their object be, not relief from distress, but speculation | be obeyed. They who create, can destroy. It is not the 
in stock. None, sir, if, as affirmed, the tendency of the | semblance that will satisfy them. In the Northern, Mid- 
bill be ‘*tooppress the poor.” Sir, L had supposed that die, and Western States, they who work, are they who 
the best way to aid the poor, was to give them employ- | vote; and they will vote, as they work, for their own in- 
ment. Manufactures afford this employment, directly | dependent support. 


and undirectly, to more persons than all the charity of the | | What protection then, permit me to inquire, ought this 
l 


[H. or R. 


country reaches. 


establishments, and let the poor themselves decide the 
question. None, if, as was insinuated by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. CamBreEtene] when, at an early day 
in the session, he interposed himself between the petiti- 


Instead of protecting, destroy these | 


bill to have given? A reasonable protection, I answer. 
Such as is given to the sugar-planter, to the paper-maker, 
to the compounder of chemicals, and to various other bran- 
ches of industry. Such protection as will sustain the ma- 
| nufacturez and wool-grower;and give them some assurance 


oners and the ear of the House, the woollen manufacturers | of a reasonable and a living return. Nothing more. The 
are “ makingemoney! ” thereby pre-occupying your mind, | petitioners ask for no monopoly. No gentleman on this 
and, with good intentions no doubt, forestalling the onin- | fluor has asked for, or advocated it, My friend and col- 
ion of the judge that was todecide upon the case. None, | league {Mr. Davis] did not; nor did the gentleman from 
if the sufferings of the manufacturers, as intimated, be the | New York [Mr. Barwarp.] And the assertion of the gen- 
result of mismanagement, want of capital, or want of skill. | tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. [ncaa] is gratuitous and 
From what you hear, upon this subject, on this floor, you | groundless. We do not advocate a system of monopoly, 
would imagine that these manufacturing establishments | but of reasonable protection. And there is no such mid- 
are surrounded by men, women, and children, squalid, la- | dle ground, as he alleges, upon which he can stand. If 
zy, and idle, and have only a few rusty and sluggish | he is not with us, he is against us, and belongs to his ‘‘let 
wheels in motion within them; and you are ready to be- | us alone party.”’ He cannot hide himself in the skirts of 
lieve that the sooner you anticipate the wind, and demol- | the friends of the protecting system. He stands out, and 
ish them, the better. But, sir, go to these factories: You | prominent, «s its adversary. I know the effort has been 
will find them built to last for centuries, and not with | made by him, and other gentlemen, to render the petition- 
“borrowed” capital. Enter them: You will see hundreds | ers and the measure of relief, which they seek, alike odi- 
employed, and you will not see one idle hand, or one wan- | ous, by denouncing it as “a monopoly”--‘‘an accursed 
dering eye; thousands of wheels in motion, with less noise | monopely”--‘' an oppressive monopoly.” Even if it 
than we make upon your carpet: and the whole under the | were a monopoly, it may be well enough to see how it 
direction of a mind of such exact mechanical and scienti- | was viewed by a statesman of another time, whose name 
lic p.wer, that the semi-revolution of a wheel, revolving | will live forever, and whose opinion may weigh something 
itty limes a minute, is notlostinaday. You may see the | even against the opinion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
workmen entering at sun-rise, and leaving at sun-down, | vania, [Mr. Ivenam] or of the gentleman from New York, 
in Summer, and at day-light, and leaving at eight o’clock, | (Mr. Horrmay.] [mean Alexander Hamilton. He says, 
in the evening, in Winter, and, with the interval of their | speaking upon this subject, that, “considering a monopo- 
meals, all the ume at work. You will see them, on the | ly of the domestic market to its own manufacturers as the 
Sabbath, decently adorned with the earnings of their own | reigning policy of manufacturing nations, a similar policy 
hands, with no feeling of humility but that which the just | on the part of the United States, in every proper instance, 
reflections of the day ought to inspire in every human be- | is dictated, it might almost be said, by the principles of 
ing, enjoying their appointed rest with as becoming a | distributive justice; certainly by the duty of endeavoring 
spirit as any portion of the community. Sir, you will see | to secure to their own citizens areciprocity of advantages,” 
in these establishments, that nothing is lost that can be | And yet, at this late day, by those who assume to be the 
saved; and you will be satisfied that there are, in the se- | friends of the policy of protecting domestic manufactures 
vere competition to which the manufacturers are subject- | and domestic industry—the exclusive friends—-“ a monop - 
ed, other Causes that ruin them, than want of capital, or | oly of the domestic ‘* market to our own citizens,” in a 
skill, or industry, or energy, on their part. None, sir, if case in which they can supply it, and which, Hamilton 
this measure be a political manceuvre, as affirmed by the | says, ‘‘is dictated by the principles of distributive justice,” 
gentlemen from Peunsylvania and New York, [Messrs. | is denounced as an ‘* accursed monopoly !”——** an oppres- 
{Nouam, STEVENSON, and Horrman.] Sir, I have been | sive monopoly!” 





The monopolies which are odious, are 
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exclusive 8 to individuals of a nation, and not to the 
People at large. This [ call protection, not monopoly, 
Other nations may complain, but the People of this na- 
tion cannot; for the rights granted are to all, and may be 
exercised by all, and are common to all. There can be 
no apology, therefore, for the use of the hard terms which 
have been applied to the petitioners, or to the measures 
they have recommended. But, if they amount to a mo- 
nopoly, do not the gentlemen see that they are the mon- 
opolists! Do not they propose to exclude foreign wool. 
** Put your hand on it at once;’”’ “ shut it out;” “close the 
door;” is their language; and this bill does it. According 
to their own notions, then, of monopoly, that “ accursed 
thing,” they are the monopolists of wool, and we of cloth. 
They fall under their own condemnation. I, however, 
deny, that the relief sought, amounts to a monopoly; and 
I maintain that the amendment proposed by the chairman 
of the committee ought to be adopted. In the first place 
it is recommended by the members of the Convention at 
Harrisburgh, two-thirds of whom were farmers, and the 
other third manufacturers; all intelligent practical men, ta- 
king into consideration the actual condition of the country 
upon a general survey of its wants and its means. In the 
next place, the same scale of duties has been recommend- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury, whose very able an- 
nual report shews that he had thoroughly examined the 
general subject—a report which has not been answered, 
though an answer has been attempted, and which cannot 
be answered. And last, but not least, the People have 
sanctioned it, as the memorials before you sufficiently 
prove. 

But the amendment is objected to, because it is said the 
duties, which it proposes upon wool, are not high enough. 
It proposes upon all wool costing over eight cents, in the 
foreign market, a duty of twenty cents a pound, increas- 
ing by two and a half cents annually, until it rises to fifty 
cents. The present duty is thirty per cent. upon all wool 
costing over ten cents, and upon all that costing ten cents 
and under, fifteen percent. The amendment, therefore, 


proposes a duty upon wool costing 9 cents of 222 per 
cent. 


10 260 
20 400 
30 66 
50 44 
60 33 


This is the immediate duty,and is only two-fifths of the 
duty proposed--the rate of duty at twenty cents a pound, 
not fifty, to which the duty rises. When it shall have 
reached that point, the duty upon a pound of wool, cost- 
ing 60 cents will be 83 per cent. 


70 ee 
80 62 
90 55 

100 50 


These are the duties which the amendment proposes 
on wool; giving to the wool-grower this protection, inde- 
pendent of the expenses of importation, which amount to 
about twenty percent. more. There is not a wool grow- 
er in the country but will say it is enough. 

But the Committee on Manufactures say it is not high 
enough on wool costing in the foreign market sixty cents 
and upwards; that is, selling in this, at about ninety cents 
and upwards. The reason why it is not higher, is this : 
So far as we preduce a supply, the duty is prohibitury ; 
but of the very fine wool we have not a supply at present. 
The amendment, therefore, gives to the grower of fine | 
wool a guarantee of his ultimate protection in a proges- | 
sively increasing duty, as the supply shall increase, until, 


protection is complete upon wool selling in this market 
under ninety cents; and above, it is progressive, for the 
reason assigned—because there is not a supply. 

But, again, it is said, the wool costing under eight cents 
the amendment admits at the present duty of fifteen per 
cent. My answer I have given to this objection. It is 
brief: We grow no such wool. We never shall grow it. 
No farmer can be persuaded to grow it, unless you reverse 
the order of things by your legislation, and give the price 
of the fine wool for the coarse. We have extensive man- 
ufactories of coarse fabrics, and a heavy duty upon this ar. 
ticle would either cut off their supply, or give away the 
vantage ground to the foreign competitor. — 

Now, sir, I will put it to any wool-grower in this coun. 
try, if he will examine the amendment, and duly consid. 
er the principles upon which the duty upon wuol has 
been fixed and graduated, whether it is not going far 
enough? Whether, in the ae of the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Horrman] it looks like *‘ devour. 
ing the farmer?” Sir, I am a farmer and a wool-grower. 
i know something of this subject. The protection which 
this amendment offers, isample. I want no more. No 
man has asked for more. Itisthe rate of duty which 
was fixed by the wool-growers themselves, who are bet- 
ter acquainted with their business than your committee ; 
and it will be in time, I should imagine, to augment the 

| duty, when an augmentation is desired. 

With such a duty upon the raw material, it is quite 
obvious there must be an extension of duty upon thie fs- 
bric, to give any effect to it. The amendment, there- 
fore, adopting the minimum principle of the bill, fixes 
the rate of duty upon cloths costing fitty cents the square 
yard, at forty per cent. increasing, annually, by five, un- 
til the duty amounts to fifty per cent. Upon cloths costing 
$2 50, it imposes the same duty ; and so upon cloths 
costing 4 and 6 dollars. Thus, it admits cloths of these 
several values, paying the first year, only the duty of for. 
ty per cent. proposed in the bill ; but, afterwards, forty- 

ve, then fifty as the maximum. It goes upon the assump- 
tion that, with the cloths which will be imported of these 
different values, the American manufacturer can furnish 
a supply to meet the demands of the home market, and 
at reasonable prices. The minimum point of one dollar 
in the bill, is omitted in the amendment. By the duty 
upon wool, which is wrought into fabrics costing from 50 
to 250 cents the square yard in the foreign market, that 
kind of wool is excluded, and upon the presumption that 
we have asupply. That supply has been created only 
by the demand for it. Ifit will do, therefore, to exclude 
the wool, it will be safe to exclude the cloth. In the bill, 
the minimum points have been placed in such proximity 
to each other, that they are of little or no use ; but, in 
the amendment, the market, from near 50 to near 250 cts, 
is given to the American manufacturer, and, by exclu- 
sion, to the wool-grower. Upona careful examination 
and re-examination of this amendment, I am satisfied itwill 
be found better calculated than any other system of du- 
ties which gentlemen of less experience can devise, not 
only to afford the protection needed both to the wool. 
grower and manufacturer, but to make the operations of it 
unfelt by the country generally, and to avoid those re- 
vulsions to which a change is liable, and which are more 
to be deprecated by the friends than the enemies of the 
measure. My only doubt is, whether the duty upon wool 
is not too high within certain limits ; thereby rendering 
the amendment partly obnoxious to the same objection 
as the bill throughout. 

Sir, I shall detain the committee but a moment longer. 

The interests in question willbe protected. The People 


| 


| 





at its maximum, it will amount to exclusion upon the fine | will be heard and answered upon this subject, now oF 
wools also. Higher duties now, would either have exclu-| hereafter. Throw back upon the other departments of 
ded the raw material, or been onerous upun the manu-| agriculture, the labor that is engaged in manufactures, 
facturers, without any benefit to the wool-grower. Tie | and the lands and labor engaged in supplying the raw ™ma- 
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terial; with our limited and glutted market, make those | cross the Atlantic with almost as much ease as the Poto- 
who are now consumers, in turn, producers; and f would | mac; the 8 peed of freight across one is but little more 
not give & 80 for the best farm in the interior, unless in than that of ferriage across the other. You will recol- 
the vicinity of some city, and be obliged to cultivate it. | lect, also, sir, that we are all laborers. We have no suns, 
The farmer who is in debt is ruined; and he who is not, | nor stars, revolving round them, in our political system, 
though he can live, can do no more. « keeping their spheres, and preserving an equilibrium. 
Nor will the measure be prejudicial tothe South. The | Our statutes of distribution bring us all, in turn, to the 
question is not, whether they shall continue to purchase | same condition; and we, the People, are the sovereign; 
their supplies at the present prices, produced by the gene- | we appoint our rulers, make our laws, and manage our 
ral depression throughout the world, and the severe com- Republic. In other States, the laboring people have lit- 
petition between rival nations in our own market. No, sir, | tle or no agency in the Government, except in the form 
your manufacturers have made every effort possible to sus- and by the terror ofa mob. But here, they are the sove- 
tain themselves in the unequal conflict. The evidence | reign himself. If you hope, therefore, to maintain our 
before you, shews at what sacrifice they have done it. | system of Government, you must maintain the Peo- 
The hope of some aid and some sympathy at least, on the | ple at the elevated standard of living, and, as intimately 
rt of the Government, has sustained and cheered them; dependent upon it, of moral and intellectual culture, 
and this billshews with what reason. Sir, the competi. | Which they now hold. This you cannot do, if you bring 
tion must end. The lamp will go out. The oil will be the day laborer, who must earn his seventy-five cents, to 
burned up. Competition ceasing, prices will revive: and feed, to clothe, and to school his children, into contact 
you will be obliged to pay more for your coat—for it seems and competition with him who will work for sixpence ster- 
to be all reduced to that—and toa foreign nation too, ling, because he wants and cares for none of these things, 
than you will pay, if you adopt the amendment, to a citi- and because sixpence will answer all his purposes. In 
zen of your own. my view, sir, peace continuing, a general system of pro- 
Nay, sir, the People of the South themselves, will have | t¢°U"g duties is indispensable to the prosperity of our 
to adopt the system, and the measures which they now People, and the permanence of our Government. 
execrate. Agriculture and commerce never made a na-| Mt. Caarnman, I have but hinted at a few of the many 
tion rich. The world has not furnished an example of it. considerations which bear upon this question. My prin- 
They may make and enrich a city, but they will make cipal object has been to shew, that the bill, as it stands, 
and keep the country poor. Employment must be given so far as it respects wool and woollens, is worthless; and 
to the laboring power which agriculture rejects, and that the amendment ought to be adopted. I have only 
which is not less than a moiety of the physical ability of a| °° ¢XPress @ hope that it will be. 
State. You must give employment to it, by enlarging Mr. FORWARD now obtained the floor, but had not 
the basis of agriculture, and multiplying the occupations proceeded far, before he gave way for a motion to ad- 
of your people. You must give employment to it, by ap- | 7°4"™ 
plying it, if you can do no better, in the old fashioned | 


way, to the hand-card, hand-wheel, and hand-loom; but, Tuvunspar, Manca 27, 1828. 
ifyou can, then, by calling to your assistance the ison 


tions of art, and the aid of water and steam power, by | Fas TAMPP BLL. 


which the products of labor are multiplied an hundred Mr. MALLARY moved that the House go into Commit- 
fold, and by which the hand that turned one spindle will | tee of the Whole on the State of the Union. The House 
turn one hundred, and by which it will be seen, that, if | thereupon went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. P. P. 
household manufactures are the means of thrift, manufac- | Bansoun inthe Chair, and resumed the consideration of 
turing establishments are an hundred times more so. You | the Tariff Bill. 

must do it, by diversifying employment, and adapting it Mr. FORWARD, who had been interrupted when ad- 
to Summer and Winter, to fair and to foul weather, to the | dressing the House yesterday, (by an alarm of fire) now 
day anc to the evening, to the old and infirm, and to the | took the floor, and completed his speech in favor of the 
young, and to talent and capacity of every sort. In a bill, as reported by the committee, as follows : 

word, you must do it by changing what is now aconsum-| Mr. Caairman :—I know the impatience with which 
ing, Into a productive, and tie most productive power— | the committee look, for an end of this perplexing, and 


———— 



































the effect of which, in its results, cannot be calculated. | 


Sir, what is to save you from the common catastrophe’ 


already protracted debate. I had hoped that some gen- 
| tleman would save me the trouble of addressing you, by 


The more you produce, the less money you get for it. | giving to the committee the same sentiments which [ en- 


Che market is overstocked. The agricultural interest of 
the nation iS growing poorer every day. The wheels 
are in their grooves, and the progress is downward, and 
it will become rapid and more rapid. Nor is there any 
expedient by which you can arrest them, but the multi- 
plication of employments, and the protection of the na- 








tertain, in relation to this subject. Many of the arguments 


which I might urge, have already been dwelt upon by 


others. All those I purposely avoid. 


The embarrassment which f feel, when rising, for the 
first time, to address this distinguished body of statesmen, 
is much more keenly felt than [ am able to express. Ow- 





tional industry. If you permit it to be reduced to what 


ing to that circumstance, I am well aware that I shall omit 
has been appropr 


. iately termed ‘the minimum of subsis- | many things, which, on another occasion, | might press 

tence —the potatoe—to come in contact with those who | upon your atiention with at least some effect; and thatI 

Comparatively, wear nothing, eat nothing, live upon no- | shall fail of presenting, even the most prominent ideas, 

thing, and, of course, expend nothing, they will undersell | with that perspicuity which would secure them their 

and supplant you. Suppose the nations of the world lo-| due weight. I offer no other apology, for my intrusion 

cated upon the other side of the Potomac: they would | upon your notice, than this: I have the honor of repre- 

work cheaper than you will, orcan; and they would un-} senting a district deeply interested in the growth of wool, 

dersell you in all the productions of labor. In order to | and the manufacture of whiskey and iron. Should I sit 

work as cheap as they would, you would have to live as | quietly here, and see the interests of my constituents sa- 
cheap as they do, or you could not live at all. What | crificed, [ should deem myself wholly unworthy of the 
would be the consequence ? The laboring people would | confidence they have reposed in me, as their representa- 
be reduced from the high standing they now hold, to the | tive on this floor. 

level with their neighbors. Who, then, would educate | Sir, this whole debate has been little else than a prace 
your children? Who erect your churches’ You may | tical commentary upon the frailty and mutability of human 


2015 
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affairs, and the disagreement of human opinions. Except | 
as it may serve tu explain, what I am about to say in re- | 
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country. The whole agricultural, and most of the many. 
facturing classes of her population, are deeply interested 


lation to this bill, is a matter of no moment; but I came/| in the extension and protection of the market for these 


here,at the commencement of the last session of Congress, | 
a “new member.” I was then, asl am now, decidedly | 
friendly to the protection of American industry generally, | 
My views on this subject were limited to no particular 
class of individuals, nor to any particular section of coun- | 
try. I did then, and I do still, most sincerely believe | 
this policy intimately interwoven and identified with the | 
best interests of the people. I believed then, that others, | 
whom I found to be the advocates of this policy, enter. | 
tained the same views. But the course pursued in this | 
debate almost compels me to acknowledge, frankly, that | 
I was deceived in that opinion. The bill, now generally | 
known by the appellation of the ‘* Woollens Bill,” was | 
reported to the House. I will not say that Pennsylvania | 
had no interest in its passage : I believed then, and still | 
believe, she had : but that interest was rather remote and 
indirect, than otherwise ; and it was really a question of 
some delicacy to determine whether to vote for or against 
it. I believed, on due reflection, that it would check the 
excessive and ruinous importations of foreign woollens ; | 
open, in some degree, a domestic market ; and serve to | 
place the policy on a foundation from which future bene- | 
fits might be derived; and hence, rather reluctantly, con- | 
cluded to vote for it. Sixteen other members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation also voted in the same way. But, 
sir, notwithstanding all this, some of the important inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania were entirely overlooked by the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Manufactures. Some of my 
colleagues proposed such amendments to the bill, asI be 
lieved would be required by our constituents. For these 
amendments I voted. They failed: and what was the 
language used by gentlemen, on that occasion? Some 
gentlemen, who were then here, now also occupy seats 
in this House. TI will name no one : I will not even say 
thatI could. But, sir, duties upon imported hemp, for- 
eign distilled spirits, and molasses, were pressed, with 
great earnestness, upon their attention. Why would they 
not grant our wishes ? The danger of admitting amend 
ments tu the bill, was the only answer we received, in the 
shape of objection. I did then understand it, as distinct- 
ly and generally admitted, by gentlemen from New-Eng- 
land, that increased duties on these articles were proper; 
and that at any future time, when called upon for that 
purpose,they would go with ts in any reasonable measures 
to secure them. Will gentlemen say that I was mistaken, 
as to the purport of the language then used ? I do not 
believe they will. Now, small additional duties on those 
articles are included in the bill itself. But how is the 
tene changed ! We have been, over and over again, told, 
that those articles deserve no measures, beyond those 
already provided by law ; and the danger now consists in 
refusing to amend, by striking them out of the bill. Sir, 
I should scorn the imputation of improper motives to any 
gentleman. I mention facts; and the memory of more 
than one man here present will attest their correctness. 1 
speak not the language of reproach : | ask, gentlemen, 
to recur to the reasons which operated upon their minds 
last year. Those reasens then seemed so strong as not 
to be subject even to the contingencies of futurity. Will 
they not operate with equal force now ? If so, why should 
we dispute about this part of the details of the bill? The 
demands of Pennsylvania have always been, as they are 
now, circumscribed within the bounds of the utmost mod- 
eration; but surely gentlemen will admit that her pecu- 
liar interests are, at least, fairly entitled to some little con- 
sideration. Pennsylyania distils 10,000,000 of gallons of 
whiskey, annually ; an amount equal to one fourth of the 
production of all the United States. She manufactures | 
nearly one-half as much iron as is produced in all the oth- 
er States. ‘his iron is superior in quality to the greater | 
part, and ¢ qual to the very best that is imported from any 


their hands, in order to make way for the consumpto! 


great staples of her trade. What mighty boon do we 
ask? Our principal claims are for a small increase of 
duties upon imported iron, and some articles manufac. 
tured from it; 10 cents per gallon on imported spirits 
and five cents per gallon on imported molasses. What 
is now the reply to these reasonable,requests? We are 
told that, if these duties prevail, we shall seriously jn. 


.2 . * 
| jure the fisheries, and commerce generally; but especial. 


ly the West India Trade; and more than all this, the 
naval glory of the nation !—Astonishing efforts of imagi- 
nation ! 

In this argument, however, we have one fact present. 
ed. Itisthis. Gentlemen tell us that wh’skey forms the 
basis of New-England rum ; and contend that, by laying a 
duty upon molasses, we put the knife to our own throats, 
by preventing such an use of it. How is this ’—f have 
been informed that it is a general practice to place four 
parts of whiskey, and one of molasses, ina still, and bring 
the whole out in the shape of rum!! This liquor—this dou 
bly refined abomination—four parts whiskey—made and 
sold principally by ourselves, is much of it, brought to 
Pennsylvania, and resold to inexperienced men, at an ai- 
vance of more than one hundred per cent. upon the ori. 
ginal price!—And this, we are gravely told, is exten ling 
the market for our whiskey!—Situated as we are—far in 
the interior of the State, and consequently little acquaint. 
ed with the article of rum—-I question much, if there bea 
man in the district, which I have the honor to represent, 
but might be imposed upon by such a fraud. My consti- 
tuents are plain, honest, and honorable men. Incapable 
of fraud themselves, they are unapt to suspect it in others. 
They will, therefore, feel themselves very little indebted 
to the exceedingly moral molasses-distillers, for their new 
method of converting whiskey into rum and Jamaica spi- 
rits. 

There wasa gentleman of other times ’ycleped “ Sir 
Hudibras,” who used this assertion: 


** Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat,” 


I am not going to controvert the truth of his position. | 
will merely observe that, in my estimation, a great part of 
the pleasure, if any there really be, consists in a want of 


knowledge of the fact. But, sir, however exquisite the 
pleasure of being cheated may be, the profit is not quite 
so desirable ; and, in matters of commercial dealing, | 
would somewhat prefer the latter. — 

Sir, this much deprecated destruction of the molasses- 
trade has, thus far, in my humble opinion, been establish- 
ed by assertion only. Permit me to offer something, «t 
least, like an argument, to prove that gentlemen are mis 
taken. 

Molasses is much used in New-England, for the pur- 
poses of sweetening. The reason assigned for it is, that 
it is cheaper than sugar. It is then alleged that, inasmuch 
as there can be no sufficient domestic supply, ‘his duty ot 
five cents per gallon will increase the price tu the extent 
of it. This is not certain; and many good reasons might 
be given to show that it will not be the case : yet, Sup- 
pose we should grant it to be so—-what will result’ It is 
admitted on all hands, that more than three millions o! 
gallons of this molasses, producing about an equal quai 
tity of spirit, are annually distilled in this country. ri 
spirit,comes in direct competition with, and excludes from 
the market, about the same quantity of whiskey, and, 0 
sequently, more than one million bushels of grain, and 
thus produces a most serious injury to the State of P: nn 
sylvania, What indignation would not my constituents 


3 


. ' ‘ he 
justly express, were 1 to become recreant to the trust they 


. . uel ris) OF 
have confided, and agree that their grain should peris) ¢ ! 
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West-India molasses and New-England rum? I hold that | nor to any particular section of country. So far as my 
if the American farmer be able to do it, he is entitled to | voice could prevail, I would interpose protection for any 
supply the American market. If, then, the distillers of branch of useful American industry, whenever I saw it 
New-England will use this foreign material, so injurious to languishing. I have not time, neither would your patience 
our interests, I choose to place this duty upon it, for the permit me, to go into lengthy details, to prove the suf- 
sole purpose of abridging its use in distillation. It will | fering condition of the interior of Pennsylvania. But suf- 
add, if the allegation before mentioned be true, twenty- | fer me to observe generally, that much of the real proper- 
five cents to the annual expenses of a family consuming | ty has already been sacrificed under the hammer of the 
five gallons. The effect, therefore, upon household | sheriff. The price of all property has greatly depreciated. 
economy in New-England, can, at all events, be but sligh- | Thousands of individuals have been reduced, from com- 
tly felt, if felt atall. If any practical method can be sug- | petency and comparative affluence, to a state of want. 

ted, of arriving at the real object of the duty, without | The tendency of these things is to throw the wealth of 
this alleged inconvenience, will cheerfully vote for it; for | the country into the hands of the few, and distress the 

I would give my voice to enact no law which should bear many. The farmer, who is so fort unate as to retain his 
hardly upon any portion of the community. But this is | possessions, is, with all his exertions, but barely able to 
not much insisted on. The main allegation is, that it will | live. When his honest and bonorable toil is rewarded by 
destroy the trade in molasses, by taking away the present | an abundant harvest, he still finds no relief from his diffi- 
inducement to use it for sweetening, by changing its re-| culties. The ‘* change of times,” as it is usually called, 
lative cheapness when compared with sugar. Let ustest | has stopped the circulation of money, and he finds no 
the soundness of the argument by calculation. If my in-| market for his produce. Let us, for a moment, inquire 
formation be correct, molasses now sells, in New-England, | the immediate cause. 
at an average price of about 33 cents per gallon—sugar, The importations into the U. States, in the year 1826, 
at 12 cents per pound. I will assume for a fact, that the | amounted, in value, to $84,974,477. Of these importa- 
saccharine matter ina gallon of molasses is equal to five | tions, $60,434,865 were consumed by the people of this 
pounds of sugar. A gallon, reduced to sugar, would | country. Domestic articles exported amounted, in the 
then be worth 60 cents. The duty proposed would (ad-| same year, to $53,055,710. Our imports consumed in 
mitting all that is contended for) raise the price of molas- | the country, therefore, exceeded the exports $7,379,155. 
ses to 38 cents—remaining advantage, in the use of mo- | During a number of the preceding years, balances, some- 
lasses, 22 cents on each gallon, or more than one-third | times greater, and sometimes less, will be found against 
cheaper than sugar. But it has been stated, as a fact well | us. It is said, indeed, that no accurate conclusion, as to 
ascertained, that a gallon of molasses contains eight | the real advantages of our commerce, can be drawn from 
pounds of solid sweetening matter. If this be true, what | this fact. It is even asserted in the celebrated Boston me- 
will then be the result? It will be, that 38 cents expend- | morial, that ** the most natural inference of an excess of 
ed for molasses, will be equal to 96 cents expended for | imports over exports, is, that the trade is profitable.” 
sugar—making a difference of almost two-thirds in favor | Sir, it may drain the country of its specie, and tranfer such 
of molasses. Does any man suppose that the people of} pacts of it as may remain on this side of the Atlantic, to 
New-England will not discover the difference in the cost | the cities on the seaboard : the passage of the whole cap- 
of the two articles? Surely, it will not be contended that | ital of the nation, through the hands of the importing mer- 
the use of sweetening will be abandoned. How, then, | chant, may add to his wealth, by the per cent. which he 
can it be pretended that the molasses-trade to the West- | retains in his hands : it may be profitable to him—but it is 
Indies can be destroyed by the duty? After all, sweets | death to the people. 
will come to the people of New-England cheaper than to| Suppose we should grant the assumption of the memo- 
my immediate constituents. rialists, there are other facts which speak still more 

Mr. Chairman : What has New-England at stake ? Her | loudly on this subject. The rate of exchange between 
soil does not yield, to the labors of the husbandman, that | the United States and Great Britain is usually about ten 
abundant return which distinguishes the middle and the per cent. against us. But even this is said not to be con- 
western States. That soil,in many parts, is already over-|clusive. It appears to me, however, thata stronger in- 
burdened with population. Unless other means of sub-| dication of the course of business could not well be 
sistence be provided, that population cannot be much in. | given. 

creased. Unless her manufactures be protected, her pre- 
sent establishments must be dissolved. The great ques- 
tion with her, then, is—whether her population shall be 
increased in any thing like the ratio of the other States— 
whether she shall retain her present proportion of influ- 

ence in the Union—whether she shall hold a balance of 

power, which shall enable her to control, in some mea- 
sure, as she has heretofore done, the great concerns of 


commerce—or, whether she shall experience the reverse In the year 1821, it was estimated in the public journals 
of all these things—whether the surplus of her population | of England that the citizens of that country held American 
shall emigrate to the other States, and, by their numbers | stocks to the amount of $30,000,000—falling about $5, 
at least, assist to augment that power and influence which 000,000, only, short of the whole capital stock of the Bank 
have already greatly diminished her relative weight in | of the United States. In 1823, the stock held by foreign- 
the political scale. Will she ask so much, and refuse to ers, in the Bank ofthe U. S. was35,000 shares. In 1824, 
concede so little ? American stocks held in England amounted to about $38, 

Tam well aware, Mr. Chairman, that, in the present | 000,000—making an average in the increase of nearly $3, 
state of the question, it would be out of order to debate, 000,000 annually; besides, probably, an interest and 
directly, the propriety of the duties to which 1 have ad- dividends amounting to about $2,000,000 more. Whatis 
verted. TI have, therefore, mentioned them incidentally | the present value of our stocks held in England, I know 
only ; and having bestowed upon them a few passing re-| not. It is admitted by the Boston memorial, that the stock 
marks, I come now to say a word upon the general policy | of the funded debt of the United States, now held by 





It is also asserted in the memorial which I have just 
Mentioned,that ‘ there is no such thing asa balance of trade 
against one nation, in its dealings with another.’ There is 
as much truth inthis remark, as ifit were said that an 
individual could not become insolvent; or as, that one of 
my constituents could not be ruined by abandoning the 
cultivation, and mortgaging his farm to purchase trash and 
gewgaws. But let us search a little further. 





of protecting and encouraging American manufactures. | foreigners, ‘is something less than $20,000,00”—about 
| have already stated that my views, in relation to this | one-third of the whole. ‘The transfers, of our public and 
other stocks have saved, in some measure, for the present 


policy, were limited to no particular class of individuals, 
Vor. I1V.—127 
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time, a destructive drain of specie from this country- 
Many of them must soon be redeemed in cash. Dividends 
or interest must be paid on all:—thus carrying off our 
specie, and giving foreigners control over the funds and 
resources of the nation. If this be not literally mortgag- 
ing the country, to purchase British goods, 1 know not 
what would be. Sir, these transfers are a mere palliative 
remedy: it postpones, a little longer, the dreadful day of 
account; but will render the final destruction as much 
more extensive, as it will be more certain. 

Mr. Crawford, then Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
year 1820, estimated the whole metallic currency of the 
United States, at $20,000,000. Notwithstanding these 
enormous transfers of stocks, it has probably increased but 
very little since that time. What, then, is our situation >— 
Should I hazard any thing in saying—it then appears 
that our country is permanently mortgaged to England, 
in an amount exceeding $40,000,000—twice the amount 
of the whole metallic currency of the country; and that we 
are now going on to make our condition still worse, at the 
rate of, probably, not much less than $5,000,000, yearly. 
Whatever inferences may be drawn from the general 


balances of trade,these facts prove, beyond all controversy, 
that the trade with that nation is, to the people, a most 


ruinous one. 


But Mr. Chairman, there is another view of this subject, 
still more interesting and important to my constituents. 
[have no desire to make the condition of others worse, 
but [havea desire to improve our own. It will be seen 
that the proportion of this general evil falls, with a grossly 
unequal weight, on the Middle States particularly. 

I have already stated, that the value of foreign import- 
ed articles consumed in the United States, was, in 1826, 
$60,454,865; the whole population was about 11,500,000: 
the consunption, therefore, amounted to $5 25 and a 
traction, per head. The population of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, 
New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and Kentucky, in 1826, was about 7,000,000. 
Their average quantity of consumption would, therefore, 
be nearly $37,000,000. These States exported in 1826, 
of domestic articles, the value of $24,854,490—leaving a 
balance against them of $12,145,510, ina single year. 
Take from this sum $2,000,000, as « probable part of the 
produce of those States included in the exports of Louisi- 
ana, and still there will remain a balance of $10,145,510. 
Some part of this may be made up to us by the profits on 
exports, and some by the coasting trade, but nothing like 
the whole. 

Since theyear 1792, our free white population has 
increased, from about 3,400,000, to about 9,500,000. 
Our capacity to produce bread-stuffs has increased in, 


probably, a much greater degree; and yet our expors of 


flour are now but very little greater than at that time. 
The vast armies of Europe, who, not long since, were our 
consumers, have been disbanded, and have now become 
producers. In England, with whom our trade, in wool- 
len goods alone, amounts to nearly $10,000,000 annually, 
our breadstuffs are admitted only when her subjects are 
in a state bordering upon starvation. In 1826 the whole 
exports of our flour and Indian corn, to ** England, Man, 
and Berwick, ” were valued at $86,122 only. Allthe 
exports to Great Britain and Ireland, in 1826, were valu- 
ed at ¢20,413,216; the imports from them to this country, 
$26,131,969: balance in their favor, $5,718,753. Ofthe 
exports, the value of $18,871,254 consisted of the produc- 
tions of the Southern States, almost exclusively—leaving 
to all the Northern and Middle States, as their share in the 
whole export, $1,541,962, while we consume much the 
largest proportion of the imports! 

‘This is a concise, and, I humbly think, an unexagger- 
ted viewofour situation. Will it—can it longer be 
endured? Can our scuthern brethren suppose it unrea- 
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sonable that we should endeavor to relieve ourselves of g 
burthen which hangs so heavily upon us? So far from 
being surprised that our situation is as bad asit is, Tam almost 
astonished that it is not much worse. Sir, nothing but the 
energies, and long enduring patience ofa magnanimous 
and tree people could have sustained you so long. 

Can a commerce, so grossly unequal— so palpably in. 
jurious to my constituents, be tolerated for a longer time 
than till the present course of it can be arrested, without 
inflicting a still deeper injury upon the country —For 
this evil, there is not—there cannot be any other remedy 
than a curtailment of this trade to England :—a diversion 
of a portion of the capital now employed in it, to the bu. 
siness of manufacturing—thus dividing the labors of our 
own citizens, and creating a market at home for the pro- 
ductions of our farms—and thus meeting that nation with 
the same measures she has held out tous. A tariffis the 
only mean to accomplish these great purposes—yes, sir, 
**a judicious tariff ’—(I use the words of another man ; for 
no other phrase now occurs to me, which would so well 
express my meaning) of duties—so low as not entirely to 
exclude foreign competition ; and so high as not to admit 
it injuriously. Should your duties be graduated upon too 
low a scale, they will be of no service to the manufactu- 
rer or the people; should they reach a point so high as 
not to be justified by the present production of domestic 
woollen fabrics, they would operate as a grievous tax up- 
on the public—produce manufacturing monopolies—and 
such a scene of speculation, fraud, and imposition, as this 
country never yet witnessed, and, [ trust, never will. [ 
admit that such an adjustment of duties requires the deli- 
cate hand of a master. But, however delicate may be 
the task, I deem it the duty of this committee to attempt 
it; and I trust that there is sufficient talent and experi- 
ence here to perform it beneficially for the public interest. 
Lest an improper inference should be drawn from these 
remarks, permit me to observe, that, whatever may have 
been my other foibles, I have, at least, been exempt from 
the ridiculous vanity and folly of puffing any idle preten- 
sions of my own. Had such not have been the case, | 
should blush to acknowledge the feebleness of the effort 
which Tam now endeavoring to make, for the benefit of 
my constituents. 

Mr. Chairman : We are here met by an argument which 
strikes at the foundation of the whole system of protection. 
The constitutional power of Congress to impose duties 
on rival articles, for the encouragement of our own manu- 
factures, is denied. ‘To this subject I will devote a mo- 
ment. It will be admitted that the law of nations is bind- 
ing even upon us ; and it certainly will not be contended 
that our constitution was formed with any view of exempt- 
ing us from its obligations. What are those obligations on 
this subject ’—** Society being established with the view 
that each may procure whatever things are necessary to 
his own perfection and happiness, and a home trade being 
the means of obtaining them, the obligations to carry on 
and improve this trade are derived from the very contract 
on which society was formed. In fine, this commerce be- 
ing of advantage to the nation, it is obliged, as a duty to 
itself, to render it flourishing.”—( Vattel, Law of Natiwns 

Whatever might have been thought of his politics a'- 
terwards, the celebrated report on manufactures, mace b) 
ALEXANDER HamitTon, in 1791, while he was Secretary 
of the Treasury, under General WasuincTon, is admitted, 
by all political parties, to be one of the ablest productions 
of the age. On the subject of a domestic markel, he 
says: ‘*'l'o secure such a market, there is no other expe: 
dient than to promote manufacturing establishments. Ma- 
nufacturers, who constitute the most numerous class, a'ter 
the cultivators of land, are, for that reason, the princi] al 
consumers of the surplus of their labor.” 

I cannot conceive by what process of fair reasoning the 
power to “regulate commerce,” which is expressly give" 
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to Congress by the constitution itself, can be limited to 
the imposition of duties for the purposes of revenue only. 
This subject was incidentally discussed, in the debates 
ot those conventions which were called in the several 
States, to deliberate upon the propriety of adopting the 
present constitution ; but, perhaps, at no other time so di- 
rectly, and never more ably, than by one of the members 
of the convention of Massachusetts. Should I attempt to} 
tell you, in my own language, what the purport of his ar- | 
ument was, I should do injustice to the ability with which 
he advocated the grant of this authority to Congress. I | 
will, therefore, give you some of his own words. It will} 
be seen that he was speaking of the powers proposed to 
be given to Congress, as they are enumerated in the con- | 
stitution. } 
«“ Mr. Dawes said, he thought the powers in the para- | 
graph, under debate, should be fully vested in Congress. | 
We have suffered, said he, for want of such authority in | 
the federal head. This will be evident, if we take a short | 
view of our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 
Our agricalture has not been encouraged by the imposi- | 
tion of national duties on rival produce : nor can it be, so | 
long as the several States may make contradictory laws.” | 
**Asto commerce, it is well known that the different | 
States now pursue different systems of duties, in regard | 
toeachother. By this, and for want of general laws of | 
prohibition through the Union, we have nct secured even 
our own domestic traffic that passes from State to State. 
This is contrary to the policy of every nation on earth.” 
“ Qur manutacturers are another great subject,which has | 
received no encouragement by nauonal duties on foreign | 
manufactures ; and they never can, by any authority in 
the old confederation. It has been said, that no country | 
can produce manufactures until it be overstocked by in- | 
habitants. It is true the United States have employment, | 
except in the winter, for their citizens, in agriculture— | 
the mostrespectable employment under Heaven: but it | 
is now to be remembered that, since the oki confedera 
tion, there is a great emigration of foreign artizans hither, | 
some of whom are left here by the armies of the last war, 
and others, who have more lately sought the new world, 
from hopes of mending their condition : these will not | 
change their employments. Besides this, the very face of | 
our country leads to manufactures. Our numerous falls of 
water, and places tor mills, where paper, snuff, gunpow.- 
der, ironand numerous other articles are prepared: these 
will save us immense sums of money, that would other- | 
wise go to Europe. The question is, have these been en- 
couraged ? Has Congress been able, by national laws, 
to prevent the importation of such foreign commodities | 
as are made from such raw materials as we ourselves | 
raise? Itis alleged, that the citizens of the U. States | 
have contracted debts, within the last three years, with the | 
subjects of Great Britain, to the amount of near six millions | 
of dollars, and that, consequently, our lands are mortgag: | 
ed for that sum. So Corsica was once mortgaged to the | 
Genoese merchants, for articles which her inhabitants did | 
not want, or which they could have made themselves, | 
and she was afterwards sold toa foreign power. If we} 
wish to encourage our own manufactures—— o preserve our | 
own commerce—to raise the value of our lands, we inust 
give Congress the powers in question.” 
Mr. Chairman ; Lam nota very great stickler for pre- | 
ce lent", but,so far as precedent can go, on this point, we | 
have it. 


At the first meeting of the frst Congress, after the con- | 
stitution was adopted, the very first act which was pass- | 
ed, laying duties on imports, contained the following pre- | 
amble :—** Whereas it is necessary for the support of go- 
vernment, for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- | 
factures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and mer- | 
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Many of the members of the first Congress had assisted 

in framing the constitution, and this preamble evidently 
refers to the prominent reasons for its adoption. When 
we look at the act, and examine the rate of duties, we 
find them so small that we are compelled to consider the 
preamble and act rather as a response to public expecta- 
tion—a small commencement of a system—a pledge of 
what Congress intended—than the actual performance of 
any thing approaching the effectual encouragement and 
protection of manufactures. Congress has acted upon this 
principle ever since. The policy has been strongly and re- 
peatedly recommended by Presidents Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Monroe. It has received the legal sanc- 
tion of the judiciary: but, what is of more importance, it has 
been sanctioned by the people, since the furmation of the 
government, tll the present day. We, therefore, have, 
on this side of the question, the general obligation of socic- 
ty—the original intention of the advocates for the adop- 
tion of the constitution—the expression of the constitu- 
tion itself—the continued sanction of the legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial departments of the government, and 
a majority of the people. If all these cannot settle a 
question of constitutional power, necessarily identified 
with the very independent existence of the nation, I 
should beg to know what would. [Mr. Ranpotps said, 
in an under tone, * this would not settle it.”] Mr. For- 
Wanp proceeded :— 

Are we to be told, at this time of day, that an instrument 
penned by our fathers, who are not less famed for their 
wisdom than their patriotism-—an instrument which pass- 
ed the ordeal of the most critical scrutiny in thirteen 
States—is totally inadequate to one of the very purposes, 
and one of the most important, too, for which it was in- 
tended ? If such were, indeed, the fact, then would your 
fathers deserve the reproach of stupidity which envious 
foreigners cast upon their name! If it were a fact, that 
your government has not the right to protect the industry 
of its own cilizens, against the selfishness of foreign 
legislation—against British rapacity—then, truly, would 
it more than merit the sneers of the monarchist who 
tells you ‘ it is good for nothing.” Sir, it would indeed 
be worth far less than nothing ! 

‘The memorial of the merchants of Philade!phia states, 
that ‘ gold and silver are articles of merchandise, equally 
with cotton and tobacco.” 1 will not dispute about this 
abstract proposition, but [ deny totally its application to the 
question now pending. I beg leave again to refer to the au- 


| thority which [have just quoted. It is universally admitted 


to be one of great weight; and 1 presume that weight will 
not be considered as any thing Jess, from the fact that it is 
not predicated upon any direct interest in the event of 
the measure proposed. Jt is the result of common sense 
and experience in every country. 

The conductor ofa nation ought to take particular care 
to encourage the commerce that is of advantage to his peo- 
ple, and to suppress or lay restraints upon that which is 
to their disadvantage. Gold and silver being become the 
common standards of the value of all articles of commerce, 
the trade that brings into the state a greater quantity of 
these metals than it carries out, is of advantage ; and on 
the contrary, that is ruinous which causes more gold and 
silver to be sent abroad than it brings home.” ( Vaitel’s 
Law of Nat.ons.) 


But, sir, the merchants of Boston do not stop here. 


| They assert that the ** export of specie, so far from being 


prejudicial, is advantageous to a country.” Yes, sir, my 
constituents are informed by these Boston merchants, that 
carrying the gold and silver of this, into a foreign coun- 


try, is an advantage to them!—And this is an argument 
agaist a tariff! —In fact, it is the main argument;and, unless 
it can be sustained, a tariff must be adopted in justice to 
ourselves. 
chandises imported.”—( Vol. 2, page 2, Laws U.S.) | tuents. But what are the consequences of this exporta- 


1 will not anticipate the answer of my consti- 
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“on of specie’—Depreciation of the value of property, or 
“ppreciation of the value of money—embarrassment,bank- 
Tuptcy, and distress of the country! But these are ad- 
vantages! They may be—but to whom are they so’—To 
the speculator—the harpy, that preys upon the spoils of 


to a motion for the committee to rise. He said, that he 
observed a dwelling-house, in the city, on fire; and that, 
perhaps, the members of the House might render some 
assistance. Mr. F. accordingly yielded the floor—the 
committee rose, and then the House adjourned.] 

_ Next day, the House having met, and resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. F. resumed his remarks, and said— 

Mr. Chairman: Of the well-poised antitheses, and sono 
rous periods of the orator, 1 know nothing but their 
names. Yesterday, had, therefore, the honor of present- 
ing to the committee a few remarks relative to the mat- 
ters under discussion, in my own plain manner. I then 
stated the reasons which induced me to mingle in this de- 
bate. I related some historical facts, touching the ‘*Wool- 
Jens Bill” of last year. I said something on the subject 
of commerce, and answered some of the objections against 
the tariff policy, when the deliberations of the committee 
were interrupted by the fire which occurred in the city. 
Doubtless this conflagration proceeded from spontaneous 
combustion, excited amongst the enormous woolsacks 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bates] 
heaped so profusely up, to assist the British in climbing 
the fence which he had raised with so much labor and in- 
genuity across his peninsula. 

Sir, there are still further objections urged, with much 
earnestness, against this measure. It is said, the manu- 
facturers have set forth their own distress, and made out 
their own case upon their own testimony. True—and 
who but the manufacturers should do it)—Who else can 
be expected to do it?—except, perhaps the philanthro- 
pists: and it would seem that, in the opinions of some 
gentlemen, they are much more likely to take care of their 
own, than the pecuniary interests of others. What would 
be the effect of a rule adopted by this House, that no ci- 
tizen should be heard upon a petition in his own behalf ? 
—aAt this rate, the more extensive the distress, the more 
distant would be the prospect of relief; and if all the peo- 
ple of the nation should join in one unanimous request, 
their case would be altogether desperate. 1 cannot as- 
sent to this mode of reasoning. ‘To suppose that a few 
individuals may be corrupt, is not so uncommon as to ex- 
ceed belief: but to suppose that a large body of your cit- 
izens, scattered over a great extent of territory, should 
conspire together to effect an evil purpose, by misrepre- 
tation, perjury, and subornation of perjury, is presum- 
ing rather violently for the credit of our common coun- 
try. 
" hide: It is said your revenues will be diminished. For- 


the industrious and honest citizen. 
{Here Mr. McDUFFIE rose, and said, he hoped the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. F.] would give way 
| 


free trade—aye, and if gentlemen choose, of “ sailors’ 
rights,” also. If, however, any gentlemen will reflect 
but a moment, he will discover that an unlimited freedom 
of trade cannot exist, unless by a general commercial 
league amongst all the nations of the earth. This state of 
things never did, and certainly never will exist, until the 
millenium. If it should even be adopted now, it is liable 
to be interrupted by war, which would render the league 
itself futile. On this subject, Mr. Monroe, in his message 
to Congress, in the year 1822, observes: “* Satisfied I am 
—whatever may be the abstract doctrine in favor of un- 
restricted commerce, provided all nations would concur 
in it, and it was not liable to be interrupted by war, 
(which has never occurred, and cannot be expected,) 
that there are reasons applicable to our situation and re. 
lations with other countries. which impose on us the ub- 
ligation to cherish and sustain our manufactures.” 

What is implied by free trade? Is it not a complete re. 
ciprocity of commercial rights and privileges? If so, is there 
any freedom of trade when the odds are all against us’ If 
we cannot obtain this complete reciprocity, I wish to ap- 
proach as nearly to it as possible. ‘The only mean of do- 
ing so is to meet foreign restrictions and embarassments 
thrown in our way, by corresponding acts on our part. 
Thus, if we cannot have free trade in its unlimited sense, 
let us approximate it as nearly as circumstances permit, 
by placing our commerce on a footing equal to that of for- 
eign nations. Hf they exclude our agricultural products, 
from their markets, why not meet them on equal terms, 
by an equivalent exclusion? I cannot conceive of any ar- 
gument in favor of free trade, which does not necessarily 
imply, that the commerce of this country shall be placed 
ina situation as propitious for our interest as that of other 
nations. 

Again, sir: it is asserted that all duties are taxes on 
the people. Bvt this assertion is sustained by no fact, 
and cannot be upheld by even a plausible theory. A du- 
ty may operate as a tax upon consumption, or it may not. 
In settling that question, these circumstances must be 
considered :—whether the article upon which the duty 
is to be levied be produced at home ?—if so, what is 
the quantity of that production, and the capacity to in- 
crease it? What would be thought of the wisdom or 
sincerity of that man, who should gravely inform my con- 
stituents that they pay a tax of twenty-five cents on eve- 
ry bushel of wheat ; ten cents per bushel on oats; and 
ten cents per bushel on potatoes they consume ; because 
duties of these amounts are imposed for the benefit of 
the farmer, on those articles when imported? Yet, 
those who hold that all duties are taxes, are compelled 
to maintain these absurdities, and hundreds of others of 
the same kind. 

Where an article cannot be supplied at home, and 
must, therefore, necessarily be imported, it will then be 
reached by the law; and the duty will be altogether, or 
in part, at least, a tax. But does not every person know 
that, whenever you exclude from the market all, or any 


mer experience does not justify this conclusion. But! portion of any foreign article, that can be procured at 


suppose it true. Shall we continue, to its present extent, 
our trade with a nation whuse policy it is, to “ sell all and 


home, supplying a substitute of domestic growth or ma- 
nufacture, to the extent of the deficiency thus created, 


buy nothing,” for fear our revenues might be affected ? | becomes a business with our own citizens ; and that com- 


However paradoxical it may seem, I have often doubted 
whether our revenues were not too large. Has not some 
of the extravagance complained of by the people pro- 
ceeded from this cause? Ai all events, your revenues are 
too great, unless they can be expended for better pur- 
poses than some I could mention; and, if f wanted an ex- 
ample, I should be under no necessity of travelling very 
far to find it—(casting a glance around the splendid and 
inconvenient hall of the House of Representatives.) 

Sir, when the subject of protecting our manufactures is 
spoken of, it is not uncommon to hear a lecture upon free 
trade. I profess te be an advocate (feeble it is true) of 


petition almost immediately reduces the price down to 
the very lowest rate at which the article can be afforded; 
and this rate cannot, in the nature of things, have even 
the slightest reference to the duty imposed? This as- 
sertion has been triumphantly refuted by the honorable 
Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, as well as 
by other gentlemen in the course of this debate. I will 
not trouble you with any repetition of their ideas. The 
clamor about taxation, | am compelled to think, is calcu- 
lated to mislead public opinion. I am as much opposed 
to taxation as any man can be ; and it is because Lam op- 
posed to it that I desire to assist the American manufac: 
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turer in his struggle for a share of his own market. He 
has now the means of furnishing us with woollens to the 
value of $20,000,000. As I have already mentioned, 
England furnishes the value of about $10,000,000. Should 
our own manufacturer sink, our importations of woollen 
ods must, therefore, immediately increase to the amount 
of about $30,000,000. What would be the effect of this, 
in the present situation of our commerce with that coun- 
try, may easily be inferred from the statement already 
iven. Distress, bankruptcy, and ruin, to the Northern 
and Middle States, must be amongst the awful conse- 
quences. eee 

Sir, Iam credibly informed, that woollen goods are now 
selling in our market, at prices below what can be afforded. 
This is occasioned by the present foreign and domestic 
competition. It is a struggle almost for life and death. 
Who shall have the advantage—the Americans or the 
British ? My choice is at once settled in favor of our 
own people. The British, for the express purpose, as 
has been alleged, of breaking down the American manu- 
facturer, have been throwing their goods into our mar- 
kets at a sacrifice. Suppose we suffer the American 
manufacturer to sink—what then will follow? The Bri- 
tish will have the sole command of the market. 
comes the dreadful day of retribution! Then losses must 
be made up tothem. ‘Then they will sell at their own 
prices: and such a tax will be levied upon, and collect- 
ed from the people of this country, as never, even in the 
very worst of times, was experienced before. Sir, I am | 
opposed to taxation—but I am most of all opposed to it | 
when the proceeds are to go into the hands of British 
speculators, and to enrich the coffers of a British treasury. 

Woollen clothing is one of those absolute necessaries | 
of life, that enters into the concerns of every man in the 
community. Do you talk about taxing the poor man by| 
atariff? Itis, at best, a fiction of imagination. Sir, I 
desire, by encouraging a competition, in which, however, 
I wish our own people to have the advantage, to extend 
the market for the produce of the farmer, and to enable 
the poor man to obtain his clothing at the cheapest rates. 
1 will not agree to abandon this competition, so advanta- 
geous to the public, and particularly to the poor; and 
thus to give the British capitalist the power to speculate | 
upon—to tax—to rob thejpoor man of his earnings ; but 
what is, if possible, even worse than all this, to carry | 
those earnings into a foreign country, from which they | 
are never to return. But, sir, grant it if you please, that | 
the duty is a tax on imported cloths—and that cloths | 
made at home will cost more than those purchased in 
England; no man can be so stupid as not to know that it 
is better to pay five dollars for a yard of cloth, when he 
has ten dollars to meet the payment, than be required to 
pay even twenty-five cents per yard, when he has not one 
cent to do it with. 

Sir, | desire to advance the true interests of my consti- 
tuents; no clamors in favor of protection on the one hand, 
or against taxation on the other, shall drive me from that 
purpose; and while I am anxious to accord to the manu- 
facturer, every fair and reasonable measure for his relief ; 
{will yote for no total prohibition of foreign trade, nor 
any monopoly of the home market—neither the one nor 
the other can be at all justified. It is unquestionably 
true, that the public interest lies between these ex- 
tremes. 

Mr. Chairman, time admonishes me not to enter up- 
on any discussion of the different minima proposed in 
the bill and amendment. I do not regret it. So much 
has been said respecting them, and so well and so ably 
said on both sides, that I fear I should but satirize the 
subject, were I to ask your attention for any remarks of 
mine upon it; [ shall, therefore, limit myself to a consi- 
deration of the proposed duties upon manufactured wool. 
Indeed these duties seem to have afforded the principal 


Then 








occasion of difference, between the friends of the bill 
an | amendment. 

‘lie bill proposes a specific duty of seven cents per 
po.znd—forty per cent. ad valorem, tillthe 30th June, 
1528; and an increase of five percent. per annum, to a 
meximum of fifty per cent. The amendment, a duty of 
twenty cents specific upon the pound, exceeding in va- 
lue eight cents, at the place whence imported, until the 
30th of June, 1828; after which time, an addition of two 
and one half cents per pound per annum, till the duty 
shall amount to fifty cents specific. Of these proposi- 
tions, I most decidedly prefer the former. When! con- 
template the latter, aud see the point at which it com- 
mences—the great op ortunity for evasion—the unex- 
ampled procrastinati, of its effects—it looks so much 
like a total abandonment of the interests of the farmer, 
that I will not, I cannot support it. Sir, is not his labor 
worthy of protection! Do not the farmer and mechanic 
stand at the foundation of this republic? Do not their 
breasts form the great bulwark of its defence? May they 
not be considered as almost the only producers of all the 
wealth of society? With them, and with them only, 
dwells that virtue, which must shield this country from 
the unholy and remorseless aspirations of ambition. Are 
not all, or nearly all the expenses of this government, 
ultimately paid by them? Do you boast of the military 
and naval glory of your country? Who met and con- 
quered the marshalled hosts of the enemy? Who bore 
your triumphant banner over the waves of every sea? 
These men—I say, emphatically, these men did it, either 
in person or by their money. It appears to be almost as 
fixed as the unalterable decrees of fate, that they must 
either fight, or pay for fighting, the battles of every coun- 
try. All other useful classes of society can justly claim 
no higher distinction than to be considered their agents ; 
and should, therefore, be subservient to their interests. 
I know there have been men in the world, to whose ears 
these truths might be painful. Aye, sir, and the world 
has had abundant cause to regret it. 

Sir, when some other gentlemen fhave touched upon 
this part of the argument, it has been more than insinuat- 
ed, that they were attempting to rouse the feelings, and 
inflame the ‘passions of the farmer, in order to break 
down the manufacturer. For myself, I repel such a 
charge with the indignation it merits. From my earliest 
youth to the present time, I have been an humble, but un- 
wavering supporter of the American manufacturer. I be- 
lieved that the prosperity of my country would be advan- 
ced by his success; I believe so still : and this is one of 
the very reasons why I[ will not agree that he shall be in- 
vited to abandon his industrious habits, to plunge into an 
ocean of speculation. I represent a district, a great part 
of the population of which is made up of farmers. Be- 
cause [ will not suffer myself and them to be deluded by 
a proposed duty, which would, perhaps, be of some ser- 
vice to their grand-children ; and because I seek to de- 
monstrate their claims to better treatment, am I to be ac- 
cused of hostility to the manufacturer ? 

Sir, in 1820, the number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture, was 3,075,363 ; those engaged in manufacturing, 
349,633 ; those in commerce, 72,558. They now, pro- 
bably, bear about the same proportions. Those engaged 
in woollen manufactures alone, have been estimated at 
about 100,000. Agriculture and manufactures derive, 
when properly regulated, a mutual convenience and sup- 
port from each other. Whenever the manufacturer shall 
separate himself from the farmer, you will then hear, with 
too much justice, the argument now used by those op- 
posed to any measures of protection, that they are but 
a small portion of the nation, asking for laws to promote 
their own views. But let the farmers and uaeaineanan 
be united, and they constitute an overwhelming majority 
of your citizens. They will then form an irresistible 
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phalanx, whose labors, strength, and integrity, must ac-{ 
i celerate the march of your country, to happiness, pros- 

; perity, and glory. Then, instead of pleading for protec- 

tion against the rapacity of foreigners, they will demand 

and receive it at your hands. It is for these reasons that 

I am in favor of a duty for the effectual encouragement of 

the wool grower. I ask that the farmer and manufactu- | 
rer may receive equal consideration—that their interests | 
may be so harmonized, as that they may be companions | 
instead of enemies. I am not in this case particularas to 
the precise amount of duty. I desire only that it may be | 
ie effectual. intend to show that the domestic production | 
ae will justify itto any extent. The advocates for this! 
amendment tell us, that the duty on raw wool, proposed | 
* in the bill, will »perate as a tax on the manufacturer, be-| 
pe cause the article cannot be procured at home, in quanti-| 
et ties sufficient to meet the demand for it. It is admitted, 
on all hands, that if the domestic supply be sufficient, the | 
duty will, however, be no tax, and will, therefore, serve 

; only as a protection for the wool grower. In this, I am 

happy to agree with the honorable chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Manufactures, as well as the gentleman from 

Massachusetts, [Mr. Bargs] who, notwithstanding the 

singularity of his method of illustration, has spoken with 

much talent and much feeling on the subject generally. 

On this point, however, I have heard nothing but asser- 

Te tion. When that has been opposed, it has been reiterat- 

ed without any evidence to sustain it. Sir, I assert, 

with as much confidence as gentlemen on the other side 

of the question, that, in my humble opinion, there is that 

sufficient quantity; and that, therefore, according to their 

own admissions, repeatedly made, the duty will not be a | 
tax. But being aware that well rounded assertion, and 
sweeping declamation, will not pass for argument, either 
before this committee or the country, I shall make it my 
business to prove, what I have said to be true. If [shall 
not succeed to the satisfaction of the committee, I am 
certain I shall approximate it so nearly, as to prove the 
sincerity of my own convictions, and this will at least be 
an apology for my error, if L should be mistaken. If my 
positions be not tenable, I ask that they may be demol- 
ished, but that may be spared. My object is truth, and 
that only. It will be seen in the course of the argument, 
that the data from which I have drawn my conclusions 
are most of them not my own. I must, therefore, be 
considered merely as casting a few arrows from behind 
the seven fold shields of champions in our own ranks. If 
gentlemen, being confident of their strength, “ languish 
for the fight,” let not their weapons be hurled against 
me : but jet them ‘* toe the mark,” in hostile opposition 
to the broad breast and ponderous strength of Ajax. If, 
in that contest, they shall be successful, they will then 
experience the pleasure and the benefit of having over. 
thrown their own friends. Suicide is a deed of so dark 
a cast, that [ cannot suppose any gentleman disposed to 
try an experiment of that kind. Without giving any opin- 
ion of mine upon that part of the bill which relates to 
cloths, permit me to observe that, if I establish, or shall 
come any where near establishing, the main fact for which 
I contend, I shall at once show the utter fallacy of those 
almost innumerable calculations which have gone abroad, 
(1 will not now conjecture for what purpose, ) but which 
are based upon the talse idea, that the wool which enters 
into the fabric is to be imported, and that the duty is to 
be considered part of the cost of the manufactured arti- 
cle. Lagree that the manufacturer should be encouraged 
and protected in producing his cloth; but surely it is no 
more than reasonable that the farmer should be allowed 
to furnish the woo], Whenever I am told that the manu- 
facturer must receive his supply of wool from foreign 
countries, the whole measure loses more than half its in- 
Sir, I think I can demonstrate that it is not 
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necessary—and if it be not necessary, it is clearly not ex- 
pedient. 

To do this, I assume one proposition as self evident. 
It is this: whether this bill or any other, falling short of 
prohibition, pass or not, the market will, at all events, be 
supplied with woollen goods, of either foreign or domes. 
tic manufacture. 

I have already estimated the whole number of inhabj- 
ants of the United States at 11,500,000. To be high 
enough, T will now say, 12,000,000. This is the number 
agreed upon by the manufacturers themselves. The 
honorable Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 


| and others, estimate the number of sheep at 15,000,00 


and these are said to produce two and a half pounds of 
wool each—equal to 40,000,000 of pounds. Mr. Bristed, 
as long since as 1818, estimated the number of sheep in 
the United States at “nearly 20,000,000.” Doubtless, 
they have since been considerably increased, nothwith- 
standing some measures of government not very propi- 
tious for the accomplishment of such an end. But lest | 
should be supposed to treat the subject unfairly, let us 
take the statement of the honorable gentleman himself— 
viz: 15,000,000 of sheep, and 40,000,000 pounds of wool. 
In England, where the climate nearly corresponds with 
that of the Northern and Middle States, five pounds of 
wool per annum has been estimated as the consumption 
of each inhabitant. This estimate accords exactly with 
the experience of a number of families in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania. This experience also corresponds 
precisely with the estimate made for the Unrted States, 
by Mr. Coxe, of Philadelphia, in the year 1812—as may 
be seen in his work on Manufactures. Considering the 
nature of the climate—the present extended use of cot: 
ton, which, in most of the Southern States, has become 
almost a substitute for woollens, four and a half pounds 
of wool, for each of the inhabitants south of the Potomac, 
would certainly afford a most amply supply. According 
to this calculation, in which I have yielded more to those 
who differ with me, than 1 believe truth demands, it 
weuld require annually a little less than 55,000,000 ot 
pounds of wool, to clothe the inhabitants of the Union 
and its territories. In an appendix to a report penned, 
as | understand, by Mr. Niles, of Baltimore, and publis!- 
ed by, or at least under the auspices of, the Harrisburg) 
Convention, which assembled in July last, I find this ex- 
pression, (page 65.) ‘*Mr. Way, a dealer in w ool, 
writes from Pittsburgh, that, in 1826, he took in 50,00) 
pounds weight of wool, at from eighteen to ninety five 
cents per pound; but, in the present year, for that which 
he gave eighteen, he has only given twelve and a halt to 
thirteen ; and the fine quality, which brought ninety-tive 
has been reduced to fifty cents per pound. He supposes 
that the stock of wool has very much increased, and that 
there is enough on hand to keep all the factories in full 
operation, without importations.” ‘This is the language 
of a man engaged in the very business of whicl: he gives 
anopinion. His language is adopted and published by 
men upon whom the manufacturers themselves rely wit! 
much confidence, and whom I consider entitled not to 
the right of dictation, but to much weight, in this ques 
tion. Well might Mr. Way conclude—and well might 
the H-vrisburgh Convention adopt his conclusion—that 
there was wool enough on hand to keep all the factorics 
in full operation, without importations ; since his state- 
ment proves, by the great depreciation of the prices, th' 
the market was glutted with wool. Why, then, impor! 
more, unless it be to gratify cupidity, by injuring the bu- 
siness of the weol-grower, and compelling him to sacritice 
the fruits of his honest industry? If the observation ol 
Mr. Way were true early in the year 1827, it isnow much 
more so, by reason of the curtailed business of manutac- 
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inference. It is well known, that there are, at this time, 
large quantities of wool, in many parts of the country, | 
which cannot be disposed of, for want of purchasers. It 

is said, and there is no doubt of the fuct, that many wool- 
growers have two shearings on hand. ‘The quantity has 
been estimated at more than 20,000,000 of pounds. To be | 
jow enough, I will say one third, only, of a single shear 

ing, which will be a little over 13,000,000 of pounds. | 
Then add this to the shearing of the presert spring, and | 
53,000,000 of pounds will be found to be the supply of | 
the present year. This will leave to be imported, the | 
cloth manufactured from about 2,000,000 of pounds of | 
wool. I presume no gentleman will pretend that this | 
2,000,000, when manufactured into cloth, would be worth 

more than $4,000,000. It is a fact well known, that the | 
fine cloths imported, and which cannot be made in this 

country, because we have not the proper kinds of wool, 

and but a limited skill (I might say none at all,) in its 

manufacture, amount, in value, to nearly that sum.  In- 

asmuch as they cannot be supplied at home, the heavy 

duty which the committee has proposed for these cloths, 

(directly for purposes of revenue, but indirectly to en- 

courage the growth of wool of superior qualities, and to | 
create, in fact, the manufacture of it,) will be, for some 

time, pretty severely felt by those who wear fine coats. 

Be it so: it will only be one of those voluntary penances 

to which pride and vanity always submit with much com- 

placency. ‘* The more cost, the more honor,” is said to 
be a favorite maxim with the ‘* bloods” of high lite. If 

so, they may console themselves with the reflection that 

their honor has received ample justice from the Commit- 

tee on Manufactures. 

Sir, Ithink it will be admitted by every candid man, 
that, instead of going beyond, I have fallen far short of 
the truth, in relation to the quantity of wool. But I have 
shown clearly that we shall have enough for this year, 
“ without importations,” and with but a small importation 
of such fine cloths as cannot be made in thiscountry. To 
consume this wool, the manufacture must be increased to 
the value of $6,000,000. Surely, neither the honorable 
charman of the Committee on Manufactures, nor any 
other person will contend, for a moment, that this will or 
can be done. ‘To erect buildings, prepare machinery, 
and procure workmen skilled in the business, is not the 
operation of a day, It is therefore manifest, that, in the 
spring of 1829, a very large amount, (some millions of 
pounds) of domestic wool will remain unconsumed, 

Let us now look forward to the following year. 

Sir, L have consulted wool-growers and others, and from 





the best information Lam able to obtain,I should presume | 


that, if you make itan object with the farmers, the whole 
flocks of your country,after making all proper deductions, 
will be doubled in three years. Yielding, however, eve- 
ry thing thateven the most unreasonable could ask, 1 
will say it would require four years. If Congress shall 
adopt proper means, which I certainly hope they will, to 
encourage the growth and manufacture of wool, the lambs 
of the present year will be preserved. If the number of 
sheep de 15,000,000, these lambs must amount to at least 
3,000,000 in number, and, in the spring of 1829, will pro- 
duce more than 7,500,000 pounds of wool. ‘To this add 
40,000,000, together with the large surplus which | have 
shown will remain in the spring of 1829, and can any one 
doubt the abundance of the supply? Besides all this, 
should | hazard any thing in declaring the cloths now in 
market equal to the consumption of halfayear? I think 
not. Afier the spring of 1830, to which my calculation 
extends, no difficulty, in this respect, can be pretended. 
Sir, allthese calculations are based upon the supposi- 
tion, that importations of all except fine cloths are to be 
prohibited, by such measures as tnay be adopted for the 
protection of manufactures. We all know this will not 


be the case; and those who consult the public, and 


that L could not thing of voting for it. 


not exclusive, sectional, or individual advantages, cannot 
intend it. I will venture to predict, that if you enact any 
law on the subject which shall fall short of absolute pro- 
hibition, the importations, for two or three years to come, 
will be very little, if at all, diminished, and foreign goods 
will be even cheaper than at present. They will be 
thrown into the country, at any sacrifice, if not for the 
express purpose of ruining the business of the American 
manufacturer, at least as an act of necessity on the part of 
the English. Unless importations be prohibited altogeth- 
er, such will be the effect of every attempt to foster these 
establishments at home: such is the course the British 
have pursued, and such isthe course they must and will 
pursue. The hopes of the manufacturer must, therefore, 
rest ina future prospect of profit, by a permanent busi- 
ness, after this state of things shall have passed away, and 
the trade shall have settled down upon principles of fair 
competition. Immediate prohibition of the foreign wool- 
len trade would produce such a scene of smuggling, pub- 
lic and private derangement, embarrassment, and distress, 
For these reasons; 
whatever may be my opinion of the minima in the bill, £ 
shall vote against the amendment. 

Sir, L will not detain you with any calculations founded 
on data which meet my own approbation. ‘The results, 
however, are, that I should estimate the present number 
of sheep at 20,000,000, producing 50,000,000 of pounds 
of wool; 13,000,000 pounds of wool now on hand; and 
the shearing of 1829 at upwards of 60,000,000 of pounds. 

Sir, we have been told, in relation to these duties, that, 
unless the manufacturer be protected, there will be no 
market for wool. Admitted. But what application has 
it to this question? None at all, if my argument be just, 
and I certainly believe itis. I have as much confidence 
in the manufacturers as I have in other men, and no more. 
Profit and advantage enter as largely into their views, as 
they do into those of others. The power to regulate the 
price of the raw material will at last be lodged principal- 
ly in their own hands. If, therefore, our own farmers 
can furnish an abundance of tie article, as I have proved 
they can, facile, fraudulent, and cheap importations can 
be necessary only to enable the manufacturers the more 
ctfectually to * fleece ” that portion of our fellow citizens. 
Sir, L repeat it—I respect the manufacturer as I respect 
others. lam earnestly solicitous to administer a generous 
relief to his necessities; because I am satisfied the public 
interest requires it. But l would not willingly give even 
him the power to extort from my constituents the fruits 
of thew honest industry. 

In relauon to these duties, I have met gentlemen on 
theirown ground. I have fought them principally with 
their own weapons. They must destroy the data furnish. 
ed mostly by themselves, the manufacturers and their 
friends, or my conclusions must inevitably follow. Ican- 
not believe they will even hazard such an attempt. How 
idle, then, is the assertion that a duty on imported woul 

will ruin the manutacturer! And what, then, can be 
rendered as a sufficient reason for an exclusion of the im- 
mediate interest of the farmer from the guardian care of 
the government. 

Mr. Chairman, such is the vast extent and immense 
importance of the measure proposed, ({ mean a proper 
tariff, ) that it cannot be either debated or undersood in 


a 
moment. 


Such will be the almost infinite variety of 
what IL conceive tu be its beneficial operations upon the 
country, that I should deem myself w holly unpardonable 
were 1 to throw myself upon your indulgence while I 
could even enumerate ail that occur to my mind. When 
i recur to my own want of ability, the embarrasment under 
which I have been laboring—the dryness, the intricacy of 
the subject—I fear that L have but trespassed on your 
patience, and said nothing worthy the dignified attention 
| of the committee; therefore, although I have fallen far 
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short of the limit of time frequently occupied by others, 
in the course of this debate, I am sorry to have detained 
you solong. I was not invited into this discussion by 
any expectation of pleasure or applause, but I was forced 
into it solely by a sense of duty to the people of tne dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent. If, in what I 
have said, I have but fairly represented their views, my 
object ig accomplished, and 1 am much more happy in 
yielding than in occupying the floor. 

He was followed by Mr. Srorns, who opposed and re- 
probated the bill as destructive to both manufacturer and 
wool-grower. 

Mr. BURGES commenced a speech on the same side, 
but having finished the exordium, was compelled, by in- 
disposition, to relinquish the floor, reserving the residue 
fer another opportunity. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Pa. addressed the committee as 
follows : 

Besides noticing some remarks that have been made in 
the present debate, it is also my intention to notice, very 
briefly, two or three arguments that have been strongly 
urged on former eccasions, and no doubt will be on this, 
against the policy of giving further protection to domes- 
tic manufactures, by increasing the duties on imports— 
arguments, predicated upon principles which I conceive 
to be unsound, and the propagation of which, by pam- 
phleteers and newspaper essayists, had great influence in 
defeating the passage of the woollens bill, last session, and 
probably will have, in preventing the passage of an effi- 
cient tariff this session. 

The solicitude felt by the People generally, in that 
section of the country which I have the honor, in part, 


to represent, for the meeting of the National Legisla- | 


ture, has, at no time since the close of the last war with 
Great Britain, been as great as it was during the interval 
between the close of the last and the commencement of 
the present session of Congress. A confident hope 
seemed to be entertained, that a system of legislation, 
calculated to relieve the distress so generally prevalent, 
would be adopied. A system that would afford equal 
and efficient protection and encouragement to the agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial industry of the 
country ; that would be certain and permanent in its ef- 
fects; that would enable the American farmer and manu- 


facturer to compete with the foreigner in our own mar. | 


ket, and place them beyond the reach of the selfish poli- 
cy of other nations. 

_ Such were then, and still are, the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the laboring classes of the People in the Middle 
andEastern States, most of whom are either directly or 


bly employed. The rapid increase of our population, the 
prosperity of our citizens, and the consequent attainment 
of national wealth and power, have never, in the same 
number of years, been equalled by any other nation. 
During the period of our agricultural and commercial 
prosperity, it might have been the policy of our Govern. 
ment to suffer manufactures to slumber ; and, did a simi. 
lar state of things exist at this time, the policy of giving 
a new direction to our capital and labor, by legislative 
interference, might still be doubted. But the general 
peace of Europe produced a very different state of 
things in that country, as well as in this. Instead of be. 
ing dependent on us for the means of subsistence, most 
of the European nations are able, by their own industry, 
to supply themselves in ample abundance with all the ne. 
cessary comforts of life. That necessity which compel. 
led them, during their troubles, to receive our agricultu- 
ral products, no longer exists. Instead of customers, 
they have become rivals in our ownmarket. It is a no. 
torious fact, that, since the close of the last war with 
Great Britain, the American farmer has freqnently been 
obliged to compete with the foreigner in our own market. 
While the wars of Europe lasted, and the tide of our 
agricultural and commercial prosperity continued to flow, 
the doctrine of *‘ free trade,” as might reasonably be ex. 
pected, became popular. Many eminent statesmen, who 
have since seen and acknowledged the fallacy of the 
doctrine, were then its zealous advocates. No one ap- 
prehended the calamities that have since befallen fus. 
The policy, therefore, of letting commerce, and all other 
branches of industry, regulate themselves, no one doubt- 
ed ; and any proposition at variance with the principles 
of * free trade,” would have met witha feeble support 
But at a time when the British and other Governments 
are pursuing a policy in violation of every principle of 
the doctrine ; when the British ports are closed, by pro- 
hibitory duties, against our breadstuffs and other pro- 
ducts; and when they maintain a monopoly in our market, 
or nearly so, for their woollen and other manufactures, 
is it not a matter of some astonishment that the cdelusive 
principles of ‘free trade” should still find strenuous 
advocates on the floor of Congress? Yet, it has been 
'urged in the present debate, that any attempt to regu- 
| late and control any branch of industry, by legislative 
interference, is unwise, impolitic, and incompatible with 
i the interests of the country. / 
Another favorite principle growing out of, and inti- 
mately connected with, the doctrine of ** free trade,” 
| upon which an argument against the tariff of 1824, and 
| the woollens bill of last session was predicated, is that of 








indirectly engaged in agricultural and manufacturing pur- | ‘* reciprocity”—a mutual exchange of favors. In theory, 
suits. Sir, this industrious, enterprising, and most use-| this principle appears very plausible ; but when tested 
ful part of the population of our country, have been, for | by reason and experience, I believe it has generally, if not 
years, pleading at the bar of this House, for an exten- always been found to be delusory. It was urged, as an ob- 
sion of the legislative and protecting arm of the Go-| jection to the woollens bill of last session, and probably 
vernment, to save them from impending ruin ; and I sin-| will be to this, that a further increase of duties on foreign 


cerely trust they are not now pleading in vain. 
I presume no gentleman will deny the fact, that, how- 


ever rapid our progress in the attainment of individual | 


and national wealth may have been, prior to, and for a 
short time subsequent to the last war with Great Britain, 
it has been much retarded within the last ten years. The 
representations made to Congress since the commence- 
ment of this session, amply and irrefragably prove the 
melancholy fact, that our agricultural, woollen, and other 
manufacturing branches of industry, and all the subordi- 
nate branches dependent upon them for employment, 
are in a depressed aud languishing condition. 

During the wars of Europe, a state of things highly 
favorable to the agricultural and commercial interests of 
of the country was produced. A steady and brisk de- 
mand for our agricultural products was created. Our com- 
merce flourished, All our capital and labor was profita- 


| manufactures would have an injurious effect on the de- 
| mand for our agricultural products abroad. That it would 
have a tendency to destroy the friendly relations existing 
| between us and foreign Nations ; and, as a measure of re- 
taliation, they would refuse to take our breadstuffs, our 
cotton, tobacco, rice, and otker raw materials. With a 
view to save time, in answering an argument based 0” 
| such a flimsy foundation, I beg the indulgence of the 
committee while I read one or two short paragraplis 
| from a report made by the Committee on Agriculture, 00 
‘the 19th of March, 1824, in compliance with a resolutiou 
of the House. In answer to the inquiry, whether a fur- 
ther increase of duties on foreign articles would affect 
the demand for our agricultural products abroad, the 
Committee make the following remarks : Be 

“The first inquiry which naturally occurs on this point 
|is, what are the inducements with foreign Nations to pul 
‘ 
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chase the productions of our soil? What their motives? 
What the moving causes of the market which they ex- 
tend? Is their policy founded on favor, reciprocity, self- 
interest, or necessity? On this subject there is little 
ground for difference of opinion. Foreign Nations act 
not for us, but for themselves. Favor, and even recipro- 
city, form no basis of their measures towards us, beyond 
the compass of bare expediency. They will consume our 
raw materials when they cannot do better ; when they 
can, they will not consume them. When the consump- 
tion of our agricultural products comes in contact with 
any principle of political economy applicable to their own 
condition, a hostile tariff meets us at their shores. Hence, 
the foreign market for the fruits of our soil depends 
but little on the sale which foreign manufactures find in 
this country; and whether we purchase more or less, fo- 
reign Nations will graduate their policy towards us by a 
standard independent of any general system of duties 
which we may adopt. How long would Great Britain 
purchase our cotton, if her colonies could supply her de- 
mands? How ,many nations would consume any article 
that is cultivated by the American agriculturist, if they 
could find their demand supplied on better and more ad- 
vantageous conditions by home industry ? These ques- 
tions are answered by their proposition ; it is, therefore, 
the opinion of the committee, that the foreign market for 
our agricultural products, and for the staples of our ex- 
ports in the shape of raw materials, will not be essentially 
affected by any increase of duty on the foreign manufac- 
tures which are composed of similar materials.” 

That report, Mr. Chairman, is an honorable testimo- 
nial of the talents and information of the committee who 
drafted it, and, in my humble judgment, contains more 
of the sound principles of political economy, than all the 
manufactured systems of British authors. When it is the 
interest of one nation to reciprocate the favors and friend- 
ship of another, they will do it; when it is not, they will 
not. Reason, our own experience, and the uniform prac- 
ce of other nations, are united in confirmation of the 
‘ruth of this position, and in confirmation of the sound- 
ness of the arguments contained in that report. And yet, 
notwithstanding the total abandonment of every principle 
of “favor and reciprocity,” by Great Britain, in all her 
commercial relations with this Government—notwith- 
standing her whole system of legislation, for the pre- 
tection of her agricultural, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial interests is selfish, arbitrary, and hostile ; still there 
are some who contend, that a further extension of the 
protecting system, as a means of encouraging domestic 
industry, would be unwise: that it is the policy of our 
Government to open her ports without reserve—to admit 
British manufactures and other products, without restric- 
tion, while they refuse to take a barrel of our flour or 
meat in exchange for those favors. 

It is universally admitted, I believe, as asound maxim, 
that the surplus labor of a nation, after supplying the de- 
mand for the home consumption, is its real and only 
wealth ; and, therefore, that it is the policy of the Go- 
vernment to foster and protect the labor of its subjects 
by every means calculated to render it profitable. Ex- 
perience has also shown, most clearly and conclusively, 
that the internal commerce carried on between the citi- 
zens of a nation, is much more valuable than foreign 
commerce ; and that no nation ever yet prospered who 
did not encourage internal commerce. That of England 
is said to be eight or ten times more valuable than all her 
foreign commerce. And now let me ask, what are the 
means used by the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and other prosperous nations, to render their 
internal commerce so immensely valuable ? Is it by leav- 
ing every branch of industry to its regulation ? I appre- 
heud not. It is by regulating and controlling the various 
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branches of home industry, by a rigid system of legisla- 
tion. By creating a reciprocity of interest between their 
subjects at home, and by an extensive system of internal 
improvements, 

A reciprocity of interest between the People, and 
between them and the Government, is the power and 
cement, by which the Government is held together. 
This interest is so closely and inseparably connected, 
that the wealth and power of the Government will al- 
ways be in proportion to the prosperity and happiness 
of the People. That we possess more abundant re- 
sources than any other People on earth, for the attain- 
ment of national wealth and power, no one denies. 
The variety of our climate; the fertility of our soil; the 
enterprise and industrious habits of our citizens; the 
facilities for internal commerce ; the inexhaustible beds 
of iron ore and coal, with which the country abounds ; 
and the happy frame of our Government, are sources 
from which,*’under a wise system of legislation, we are 
destined to receive more earthly blessings, than have 
ever fallen to the lot of any other nation. To these re- 
sources we must look, for the only means of counter- 
acting the unfriendly policy of other nations, and of 
remedying the evils growing out of the loss of our com- 
merce, and the depressed state of the market for our 
agricultural products. A question then arises. How are 
we to render these resources available? I answer, bya 
further extension of the American System of protection 
—by an efficient tariff. By giving adequate protection 
to domestic manufactures. By providing a home market 
for our raw materials ; and by giving employment to the 
surplus labor and capital of the country. But it has been 
urged, that a further increase of duties on foreign ma- 
nufactures will diminish the revenue, and render direct 
taxes necessary to pay the national debt, and to defray 
the expenses of the Government. Sir, I entertain no 
such apprehensions. The result of the experiments we 
have already made, is sufficient to satisfy every reasona- 
ble man that, if it has the effect of diminishing the reve- 
nue at all, it will be very limited in amount, and of short 
duration. If like causes produce like results, what rea- 
son have we to apprehend that the operation of a duty 
adequate to the protection of the coarse woollen manu. 
factures, on the revenue, will be less favorable, than it 
was in the experiment made on coarse cottons? If there 
is a sufficient quantity of wool grown in the country at 
this time, for the home consumption, or nearly so, as I 
understood the gentleman from New York [Mr. Wricat} 
to say, and if the sheep continue to increase numerically, 
in the same ratio that they have by that gentleman’s cal. 
culation, since the year 1825, the raw material will soon 
become an article of considerable amount in our exports, 
after supplying the demand for home consumption. The 
manufacturer, if amply protected, will be enabled to 
compete with the foreigner in our own market, and to 
meet him asa rival in foreiga markets. Hence I infer 
that, as the demand for articles of luxury, for which we 
most depend on foreign countries, will increase in pro- 
portion to the increase of our means of acquiring them, 
the addition of these two valuable items to our exports, 
will increase the demand for such articles. The addi- 
tional revenue arising from them, will more than compen- 
sate for the loss on articles of comfort, for an abundant 
supply of which, we possess all the requisite means and 
facilities, except adequate protection to our manufac- 
tures. Besides which, this additional revenue will be 
drawn from the pockets of the wealthy, while the poor 
laborer will have less to pay for the support of the Go- 
vernment, and be able to clothe himself and family more 
comfortably, at half the present cost. 

If this view of the subject be correct. I think we may 
reasonably infer, that an increase of duties, sufficient to 
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This country is destined to be a great manufacturing, 
as well as a great agricultural country. We possess al! 
the essential requisites of climate, water power, fuel, ma. 
terials for machinery, native genius and enterprise ; and 
nothing is wanting but legislative patronage—or, if gen- 
tlemen choose to call it so, legislative interference. 

I shall not attempt to demonstrate, by arithmetical cal. 
culations, the amount of protection, ifany, which the bill 
in its presents shape is likely to afford to the growers and 
manufacturers of wool in this country. When the calcu. 
lations and statements of gentlemen so much more com. 
petent to the task differ so very widely, but little reli- 
ance could be placed on the correctness of any I might 
make. I have no confidence in the calculations of theo- 
rists. My judgment of the comparative merits of the bill 
and the au.endments of the gentleman from Vermont, 
[Mr. Marrary} is founded on the calculations and opinions 
of practical wool growers and manufacturers— men who 
have been engaged for many years in these, at present, 
unprofitable branches of industry,and are now humbly sup- 
plicating this body for such protection as will save them 
from bankruptcy and ruin. What advantage, I would 
ask, have we derived from the calculations of the gentle- 
men who framed, or who assisted in framing this bill? 

Have they afforded us any assistance in forming a sa- 
tistactory opinion of its merits or demerits? I apprehend 
not. Instead of stripping the bill of its doubtful and mys. 
terious character, and placing it in such a clear light as to 
enable us to see all its bearings and probable operations on 
the various interests it embraces, they have renderei| it 
more complex, and censequently more difficult to be 
understood, 

My honorable colleague, [Mr. Strvenson] with much 
ability, and no doubt with great accuracy, exhibited the 
calculations upon which, as I understood him to say the 
Committee on Manufactures had predicated the provi- 
sions of the bill. Relying on the correctness of these 
calculations, and believing them to be sustained by the 
testimony, he felt it his duty, he said, to support the 
bill as reported by the committee. He observed, and 
very correctly, that the citizens of the State he had the 
honor, in part, to represent, were deeply interested in 
the manufacture of iron and wool. He believed the bill, 
| in its present shape, would afford reasonable protection 

to these interests. In relation to the practical operation 
of the provisions of the bill, on the wool growing and 
manufacturing interests of Pennsylvania, I apprehend 
the calculations and opinions of my colleague are erro- 
neous, and unsustained by the testimony ofthe witnesses. 

If understand the subject at all it is clearly demon- 
strable to my mind, that the inevitable effect of the du- 
ty proposed to be laid on the raw material, will be, an 
entire exclusion of the coarse wool imported from the 
Mediterranean and South America. The domestic man- 
ufacturer of this class of wool instead of being bene- 
fitted, will be injured, ifnot entirely prostrated, by its 
prohibition. A valuable market for our coarse cottons, 
which we give in exchange for this coarse wool, will be 
materially affected. The difference between the price 
the present state of things seems to indicate, as likely to | of the native wool of this country and the imported 
benefit the agriculturists of this country. By affording | wool, will oblige the American manufacturer to raise 
efficient protection to domestic manufactures, our popu- | the price of his negro cloth, his carpeting, and other 
lation will be increased, and consequently the consump- | coarse goods, from fifty to one hundred per cent. lt 
tion of our agricultural products. Having a reasonable | is, therefore, very easy to perceive what the inevitable 
prospect of receiving steady and profitable employment, | consequence of prosecuting his business, under such 
thousands of the redundant and oppressed manufacturing | circumstances, would be. The British, always prepat- 
population of Europe would emigrate to the United | ed to profit by the indiscretion, folly, or weakness, o 
States. A more equal and profitable division of labor | other nations, and to enter every port that may be open 
would be produced. The capitalist would be afforded a | for the admission of their goods, will, I fear, have the 
reasonable prospect of safety and profit for his invest-| entire control of our market for these coarse articles ! 
ments. ‘The value of our lands would be enhanced ; our | we pass the bill in its present shape. And why? Be- 
commerce would revive ; and all the subordinate branches | cause the duty imposed on goods embraced in this class 
of industry would receive a new and profitable impulse. | is not sufficient to cover the difference between the 



















place the domestic manufacturer on an equal footing 
with the foreign manufacturer, in our own market, 
would not materially affect the revenue : and instead of 
** taxing the many for the benefit of the few,” a result 
directly the reverse would be produced. The favorable 
result of the experiments made inthe manufacture of 
coarse cottons, nails, and other articles,are also sufficient 
to satisfy the most incredulous, that the apprehensions of 
my honorable colleague, [Mr. Incuam] that the protec- 
tion we ask for the woollen manufactures would create a 
dangerous monopoly, are altogether chimerical. This 
monster, which has assumed such a formidable and ap- 
palling aspect, in his imagination, when promptly assail- 
ed, as it certainly will be, by an extensive and successful 
competition, will sink into insignificance. 

The agricultural prosperity of this country is an object 
of primary importance to the Government—an object of 
great national concern: The vast proportion of our popu- 
lation it supports, and the immense capital it employs, 
renders itso. ‘I'he comfort, individual prosperity, and 
happiness, of every class of our citizens, and the security 
of the government, are intimately blended and identified 
with the prosperity of this great branch of national indus- 
try. Iagree with the hon. gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
JLAIBORNE] Who spoke against the whole system of pro- 
tection, that this country is destined to bea great agricultu- 
ral country ; but I do not believe it will ever become so 
without the aid of manufactures. No country, exclusively 
agricultural, ever yet became wealthy. What was the con- 
dition of the English for centuries before they perceived 
the advantages which other nations were deriving from 
their commerce and manufactures? What is their con- 
dition now ? What is the situation of Spain and Portu- 
gal? And, pray, what is the situation of the American 
farmer at this time ? Sir, I will leave it to the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia to answer these questions. 

The surplus produce of the farmer, after supplying his 
own wants, is his only resource fora profit on his labor 
and capital ; and, as the amount of his profit must depend 
upon, and be regulated by, the demand for his surplus 
products, that market which affords the most certain, 
steady, and permanent demand, will be the best and most 
desirable. Hence the preference to he given to the 
home market over the foreign, which is always precari- 
ous, and liable to frequent interruptions, from the capri- 
cious policy of other nations, and a variety of incidents 
to which the home market is not liable. 

And, as the home market is the only dependence 
which the American farmer has at this time for the sale 
of his surplus produce, what are the means in our power 
to render it sufficiently extensive and permanent to afford 
the relief he requires, and to make his business profit- 
able? The only means within our control are, as 1 con- 
ceive, to create a more equal division of labor, by encou- 
raging manufacturing industry ; by working up such raw 
materials as we can produce in our own establishments ; 
by securing the entire control of the home market to the 
domestic manufacturers of these materials. 

This, in my humble judgment, isthe only policy which 
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rice of the common wool of this country and the im- 
ported wool ; consequently insufficient to place the 
American manufacturer on an equal footing with the 
British. Ifthe English manufacturer, under the opera- 
tion of the present law, can furnish most of these coarse 
articles as cheap as the domestic manufacturer, it is easy 
to foresee the advantage he will have if we prohibit the 
importation of this coarse wool entirely. ; , 

It is preposterous to suppose the American farmer will 
ever have the folly to grow wool for ten or twelve cents 
a pound, when he can, at the same expense, and per- 
haps less, produce that which he can as readily dispose 
of for twenty, and from that to fifty centsa pound. Be- 
sides which, if1 am correctly intormed, the coarsest of 
our common wool 1s too fine for some of the manufactur- 
ing purposes to which the Smyrna and South American 
woo! is applied, and would not answer as a substitute, if 
itcould be obtained for the same price._If this be true, it 
is entitled to some consideration, as an additional reason 
why the importation of the Smyrna and South American 
wool should not be entirely prohibited. 

Another feature of the bill, to which I have an objec- 
tion, is the dollar minimum—in relation to which, how- 
ever, { have but a very few words to say. The very able 
and satisfactory exposition of the practical operation of 
this feature of the bill, by other gentlemen, entirely pre- 
cludes the necessity of many remarks from me. The in- 
terposition of this minimum, between the fifty cent and 
two dollars and fifty cent minimums, IL apprehend, will 
augment the evils it is avowealy designed toremedy. It 
will tend to increase the frauds and impositions so exten 
sively practised under the present law, and, also, to in- 
crease the difficulty of detection. If it has this effect, it 
is easy to perceive the injurious operation it will have 
on the manufacture of the coarse cloth, made out of the 
wool of this country, which contribute so largely, and so 
essentially, to the comfort of the poor laboring classes of 
the People, and the consumption of which affords the 
only market the American farmer has, for the principal 
part of his wool. 

The representations made to this House since the bill 
was reported, by men of experience and information, and 
capable of showing all its bearings on the respective in- 
terests of the wool grower and woollen manufacturer, 
ought to satisfy any man, whose judgment has not been 
perverted by erroneous calculations, or by prejudice, that 
no additional duty on the raw material can possibly be- 
nefit the wool grower, unless the home market is secured 
to the manufacturer. Their interests are so intimately 
and inseparably connected, that they must stand or fall 
together; and without equal and adequate protection, 
their ruin is mevitable. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are some of the reasons which 
induce me to give a preference to the amendments; as I 
cannot believe the bill will afford that protection and 
relief it professes to give to the growers and manufac- 
turers of wool in this country, nor such as will enable 
them to prosecute theirrespective vocations, prosper- 
ously. 

No State inthe Union has a greater interest at stake, 
and consequently none that will be more beneficially or 


vania. The important duty of representing and protect- 


ing that interest on this floor has been confided to her 
Delegates. We are, collectively, as well as individually, 
bound, as faithful Representatives, to perform that duty 
conscientiously. It is therefore to be regretted, that, in 
amatter of such vital importance to our constituents, 
there should exist such a diversity of opinion, and such 
& want of concert amongst us. Our interests are identified 
with theirs, and I would fain hope that our feelings are. 
We may deceive ourselves, but we cannot deceive them. 
They understand the business in which we are engaged, 
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and in which they have so much at stake, too well, to 
be deceived. They possess the right of judging who 
are their true friends, and they will exercise that right. 
In relation to myself, I have only to add, that, however 
much I may differ in opinion with my colleagues, on 
this, or any other subject, I shall have the consolation 
(and I sincerely hope they may) arising from a conscien- 
tious conviction of the purity of the motives by which I 
may be actuated. 

Mr. BARTLETT, adyvyerting to the circumstance of 
Mr. Bureers having been obliged to break off without 
concluding his speech, and with a view to afford him an 
Opportunity to do so, moved that the committee rise, but 
on perceiving a general sentiment of disapprobation, 
withdrew the motion; when 

Mr. RANDOLPH addressed the committee in oppo- 
sition to both bill and amendment. When he concluded 
his remarks, the question was taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Mattarr, which was rejected.—Ayes 78, Noes 
102. 

Mr. MALLARY thereupon offered the following : 

** Strike out of the 2d section from the Ist to the 6th para- 
graph inclusive, and insert: 

** Ist. On all unmanufactured wool 40 per cent. ad valorem, 
until the 30th June, 1829, afierwards five per cent. per an- 
num in addition, until the duty shall amount to fifty per cent. 

“2d.On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be 
a component material, except blankets, worsted stuff goods, 
bombazines, hosiery, caps, gloves, mits, and bindings, the ac- 
tual value of which, at the place whence imporied, shall not 
exceed fifty cents the square yard, shall be taken and deemed 
to have cost fifty cents the square yard,and charged with a duty 
to be paid and collected, of 40 per cent. on such cost, until 
the 30th day of June, 1829—afier which time, five per cent. 
per annum in addition, until the duty shall amount to fifly per 
cent. 

**3d. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be 
a component material, (excepting as aforesaid) the actual value 
of which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed fifty cents 
the square yard, and shall not exceed two dollars and fifty cents 
the square yard, shall be deemed to have cost two dollars and 
fitty cents the square yard, and charged with the amount of 
duty on such cost,and in the manner as-is in this section before 
provided. 

“4th. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be 
a component material, (except as aforesaid) the actual value of 
which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed two dollars 
and fifty cents, and not exceed four dollars the square yard, sabll 
be deemed to have cost four dollars the square yard, and be 
charged with the amount of duty on such cost, and in the man- 
ver as is in this section before provided. 

**Sih. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be 
a component material, (except as aforesaid,) the actual value 
of which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed four dol- 
lars the square yard,and shall not exceed six dollars the square 
yard, shali be taken and deemed to have cost six dollars the 
square yard, and be charged with the amount of duty,and in the 
manner as is In this seetion before provided. 

** 6th. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a com- 
ponent material, (except as aforesaid,) the actual value of 
which, at the place whence impo: ted, shall exceed six dollars 
the square yard, shall be charged with the amount of duty, 
and in the manner as in this section before provided.” 

My. M. supported this amendment in a short explana- 


and ¢ | tory speech ; whereupon, 
injuriously affected by the bill we pass, than Pennsyl- | 


Mr. CONDICT, expressing a wish that the amend- 
ment just offered might be printed, moved for the rising 
of the committee; but withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. BUCHANAN, who moved to amend the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Mattary, by striking out the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs thereof, and also the 
following words from the second paragraph, via: ** the ac- 
tual value of which, at the place whence imported, shall 
not exceed fifty cents the square yard, shall be taken and 





deemed to have cost fifiy cents the square yard, and 
charged with’’—and also the words, ** on such cost.”— 
[The purpose of Mr. B’s amendment was to strike out 
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the minimums from the amendments proposed by Mr. 
Matrary.} 

He then signified a wish that the motion of Mr. Con- 
pict might prevail. 

Mr. HAMILTON opposed the rising of the commit- 
tee, adverted tothe time already consumed in the discus- 
sion, and pressed for the question upon the amendment. 

Mr. CONDICT now renewed his motion that the 
committee rise. 

It rose accordingly, and reported progress. 


Fripay, Marcu 28, 1828. 


The House again went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. P. P. Barnovur in the 
Chair, and resumed the consideration of the Tariff Bill, 

The amendment offered to the bill by Mr. Matrary, 
Chairman of the Committee of Manufactures, yesterday, 
was read. 

The amendment to the above, offered by Mr. Bucnan- 
an, of Pennsylvania, was then also read. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, I presume there will be no dif- 
ficulty in understanding the effect of the amendment 
which I have offered. It proposes merely to strike out 
the minimums from the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, [Mr. Mattary.} Should my mo- 
tion prevail, then the amendment of that gentleman will 
contain a progressive increase of the preseut ad valorem 
duty of 33} per cent. upon the importation of woollen 
goods, until it shall reach 50 percent. During the first 
year, it will be 40 per cent., the second 45 per cent., and 
the third year it will attain the lim't of 50 per cent. The 
increase of ad valorem duty will then amount to 16 2-3 
percent. The addition to the present duty upon coarse 
woollen cloths, costing in a foreign country not exceed- 
ing 334 cents per square yard, will be much greater than 
what I have stated. It may be proper, should my amend- 
ment prevail, to make a discrimination in their favor, si- 
milar to that which exists under the present law. Should 
my motion prevail, the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Vermont will still be open for other amend- 
ments. I have made this explanation, so that my purpose 
may be clearly understood. 

I shall now, as briefly as possible, state the reasons 
which have induced me to move to strike out the mini- 
mums irom the amendment of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, (Mr. Matrary.] I shall not, at this time, discuss 
either the constitutionality or the policy of protecting 
domestic industry by legislation. 1 consider that these 
questions have long since been settled. This policy has 
been established, not under any particular excitement, 
not in high party times, but by all parties, and ai all 
times. 1 admit that in our legislation we ought not to be 
bound by precedents; but yet it is equally clear that a 
uniform current of precedents, during a long period of 


years, furnish the highest evidence of the correctness of 
. 5 


those principles upon which they are founded. 

The system of minimums proposed by the gentleman 
from Vermont is an entire departure lrom the settled po- 
licy of the country. ‘This policy has ever been to afford 
that degree of protection to domestic manufactures which 
would enable them te sustain a fair and successful com- 
petition with the manufactures imported from abroad. 
Our legislation has ever been at war with direct and im. 
mediate prohibition. In times past, it has been our po- 
licy gradually, not suddenly, to banish foreign manufac- 
tures from our markets. In this manner, the commerce 
employed by any particular branch of foreign manufac. 
tures is gradually diverted into new channels, No inter- 
est in ihe country sustains a shock. Even the price of 
articles, under such a protection, is but little enhanced 
in the beginning, and at the end of a few years it sinks 
below the old standard. We have acted upon these 
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principles since the origin of the Federal Government: 
Since 1789, when the duty upon woollen goods was fixe! 
at 5 per cent. ad valorem, the increase has been gradual, 
until it has now reached 334 per cent. 

Let me ask this committee what would be the effect 
of the minimums recommended by the Harrisburg Con. 
vention, and proposed by the gentleman from Vermont ’ 
(Mr. Mattary.] No man can doubt but that it would 
be the absolute, immediate prohibition of a very large 
proportion of the woollen goods which we how import. 
Much as gentlemen may have differed concerning what 
would be the practical effect of minimums generally, no 
one has denied that these minimums would immediately, 
to a great extent, prohibit the importation of foreign 
woollens. Under the system proposed by the Harns. 
burg Convention, a square yard of cloth costing filly 
cents, or below that price, would pay a duty of 28 cents, 
If, however, it should cost fifty-one cents, it would pay a 
duty of $1 40. Thus one cent of increase in the price 
would make a difference of $1 12, or more than 15U per 
cent, inthe duty. In order to reach the second mini- 
mum, we must suddenly rise, from cloth costing 50 cen's 
the square yard, to that which costs $3 50. Each square 
yard of cloth, then, which has cost any price above filly 
cents,and not exceeding $2 50, without regard to its qua. 
lity, must pay the same duty of $1 40. If, however, it 
should cost $2 51, then it will fall within the operation 
of the third minimum, of $4, and pay a duty ot $2 25, 
Thus at this point it will be perceived that a difference of 
one cent in the price will make a difference of 85 cents 
in the duty. There is a fourth minimum, which em- 
braces all cloths costing above $4, and not exceeding $6, 
the square yard, which will operate in a similar manner. 
Cloth costing more than $6 the square yard will pay only 
an ad valorem duty. ‘hus it will be perceived thut the 
system of minimunis is not only complicated and arbitrary 
in its nature, but it is calculated to deceive the people of 
the United States. And why? ‘The amendment of the 
gentleman from Vermont proposes to increase the ad va- 
lorem duty 16 2.3 per cent. ; and to this point the public 
attention will be directed. But what will be the effect 
of the minimums which are covered under the veil of ub- 
scurity ? I shall not make my calculations at the extreme 
points, because that might not be considered fair ; but! 
shall take the intermediate prices between the minimums. 
They will be cloths costing $1 50, #3 25, and $9 pei 
square yard. Upon the first class the duty would be 
increased by the proposed amendment, trom 334, tle 
present rate, to 84 percent. ad valorem. I need not 
pursue this calculation further. Every gentleman can do 
it for himself; and he will discover that it will lead to s- 
milar results. 

In my opinion no combination of wool growers and 
woollen manufacturers, should ever attempt to dictale a 
tariff to the people of the United States. They would 


r 


be niore than men, if self-interest did not prejudice Wiel 


: ir sneht 
judgment, and call forth propositions for their own benefit, 


at the expense of the community. The argument, there: 
fore, that we should sustain this proposition, because e 
emanated from the Harrisburg Convention, is not enulcc 
to much consideration ; and more especially, as tie) _— 
recommended a departure from the long settled and loug 
approved policy of the country. : 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Barks, 
asserted, if 1 understood him correctly, that the Leg ae 
ture of Pennsylvania have sanctioned and recommenced 
the proposition of the Harrisburg Convention respect 
woollens. In this he is entirely mistaken. ‘The Leg's 
lature of that State, with the practical wisdom whic! 
marks its character, have drawn the line between or 
tection and prohibition ; and whilst they have recomment- 
ed the one, they have denounced the other. They have 
also recommended such a tariff as will operate equally, 


} has 
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both upon the rich and upon the poor, This can never| [admit that the testimony before us is conclusive ; that 
be the case under a system the principle of which is the | the woollen manufacturers require additional protection, 
higher the price between any two minimums, the lower) and I am in favor of giving it to them, in the ancient ad 
the rate of duty. I shall read a few lines from the pre-| valorem manner. 
amble to their resolutions. It declares, that ‘the best| I have another remark to make on the amendment now 
« interests of our country demand, that every possible | beforeus. The gentleman from Vermont has dissolved 
« exertion should be made to procure the passage of an | the friendly union which the Harrisburg Convention had 
“ act of Congress imposing such duties as witl enable our | established between the wool grower and the woollen 
« manufacturers to enter into fair competition with foreign manufacturer. Whilst he has now proposed to give the 
« manufacturers.” And again : ** the people of Pennsyl- | wool grower an additional protection of only 20 per cent. 
« yonia do not ask for such a Tariff as would secure to| ad valorem upon the importation of foreign wool, he has 
« any one class, or tu any section of the country, a mono-| deen urging the Committee to sustain the recommenda- 
“ pe 4 They want a system of protection, which will | tion of that Convention in regard to woollens. He is 
“extend its blessings as well as its burdens, as equally as_ willing to adopt their opinion in its utmost extent, in fa- 
« possible, over every part of the Union—to be uniform | vor of the manufacturer, whilst he has abandoned it in 
‘* in its operation upon the rich as well as the poor.” regard to the wool grower. Some of the wool growers 
The amendment of the gentleman from Vermont, have shown so much good nature throughout this trans- 
should it prevail, will be an absolute and immediate pro- action, that I should not be astonished to hear from them 
hibition of nearly all the foreign woollens which are worn that an additional ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. will 
by the middle and poorer classes of the people. The afford them more protection than the duty proposed by 
cloth which they chiefly use, costs from 50 cents to |that Convention. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
$175 persquare yard in England. All this class of fo- | think the additional protection now proposed by the gen- 
reign woollens will be immediately excluded. As soon | tleman from Vermont, sufficient for the wool grower ; 
as the law shall begin to operate, they will be subjected | although it bears no proportion to his proposition in fa- 
toaduty of $1 12 persquare yard. This prohibition | vor of the manufacturer. Itis the purpose of my amend- 
will annually become more extensive, because the se- ment to reduce the protection which he wishes to extend 
cond year the duty will be increased to $1 26, and the | to the manufacturer, so as to make it beara just propor- 
third year to $1 40 the square yard. When it shall at- | tion to that which he has proposed in favor of the wool 
tain its maximum, no cloth can be imported which will grower. 
cost abroad between 50 cents and $2 25 the square yard. I congratulate the committee that the gentleman from 
I will not turn to the testimony for the purpose of prov- | New York [Mr. Storrs] has admitted tliat there ought 
ing ; because it is within the recollection of all, that | not to be a discriminating duty in favor of coarse wool 
these are the cloths which are worn by the mass of our costing 8 cents per pound and under. I take it this 
fellow citizens; they are the cloths exclusively worn by point is now abandoned. He said, and said truly, that 
the poor. Are the committee prepared, at once, to | the capacity uf this country for the production of wool is 
prohibit all this class of woollens ? Although I am will-| unbounded, and that we are under no necessity to im- 
ing to go to a reasonable extent in protection, yet I ne- | port coarse wool ivom foreign countries. The amend- 
ver shall consent, at one deadly blow, to impose such an | ment of the gentleman from Vermont expressly yields 
immense tax upon my constituents, for the benefit of the | this point, about which we have heard so much discus- 
woollen manufacturers, as this amendment contemplates. | sion; because it proposes the same rate of duty upon all 
Itis true, our country is capable of producing wool in wool, whether it be coarse or fine, in proportion to its va- 
abundance, and we may soon erect factories in a suffi-| lue. This concession brings us nearer together, and 
cient number to supply the domestic demand, and thus | makes it more probable, that a bill may pass. 











reduce the price ; but, in the mean time, the people; 1 shall now undertake to prove, that the minimums, 
woul! be compelled to pay extravagant prices for arti-| hich the amendment proposes, will be premiums for the 
cles of the first necessity. | perpetration of fraud and of perjury. Let us take a sin- 


Before I come to speak more particularly of the mini-| gle example for the purpose of illustration. The impor- 
mums, I wish to correct a mistake into which gentlemen ter of asquare yard of cloth costing fifty cents, will pay 
upon all sides of the House appear to have fallen. They / a duty upon it of 28 cents; but should it cost fifty-one 
seem tothink that the amendment of the gentleman from | cents instead of fifty, the duty would be #1 40. The 
Vermont, now before the committee, is the same with | same absurdity will be presented at and near each of the 
the Woollen Bill of the last session. This is not the | minimum points. What an inducement, then, does this 
case. That bill was a much less extravagant and less amendment present for the commission of fraud! If the 
exc ptionable measure than the proposition of the Har- importer can, by any means, introduce foreign woollens 
risburg Convention. Had the Woollen Bill become a| into this country—which cost more than fifty cents 
law, it would have operated exclusively by means of its abroad—at that price, or under it, he will save $1 12 per 
minimums, It did not propose any increase of ad valo- | yard in the duty. This will be a direct premium of 1 12 
rem duty. ‘The amendment now before the committee, | on each yard for the commission of fraud and of perjury. 
whilst it proposes minimums much more extravagant in| [t presents the strongest temptation to the importer and 
their operation than those contained in that bill, increas- | the foreign manufacturer to enter into a collusron for the 
es the rate of duty from 33} to 50 per cent. ad valorem. purpose of deceiving the custom-house officers with false 
The Woollens Bill of last. winter contained an interme.| invoices. If successtul, upon a single heavy importation, 
diate minimum of $1 50 between its first minimum of 40, they would divide an immense spoil. We complain at 
cents and its third of $2 50; whilst the proposition now | present of fraudulent invoices, below the real price of 
before us leaps at once from 50cents to $250. Under | the article, for the purpose of escaping a portion of the 
the bill of last winter, the average ad valoremduty atthe | ad valorem duty. If such practices now prevail, of 
intermediate points between the minimums,on cloth cost- | which, however, I have heard no satisfactory evidence, 
ing abroad between 50 cents and 2 dollars and 50 cents, | who can foresee the frauds and the perjuries which the sys- 
would not have amounted to 50 per cent.; whilst under | tem of minimums rv commended by the Harrisburg Con- 
this proposition it will exceed 80 per cent. Although | vention will call into existence? 
that bill was justly considered extravagant, it bears no| Since the last session of Congress, I have made many 
Comparison with the proposed amendment. | inquiries in relation to what would be the probable ope- 
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ration of the minimum principle. The information which | The gentleman from New York [Mr. Strorns] yestey- 
I have received, and my own reflections have confirmed | day professed, and I hope felt, great solicitude for the 
me in the opinion, that they will disappoint the hopes of | wool growers ; but the principles upon which he argued 
the manufacturers ; unless the distance between them | against the bill reported by the committee, would prove 
should be so great, that it would be but an indirect mode | that the Woollen bill of last winter, which he supported, 
of establishing an absolute prohibition. Such would cer-| would have afforded the manufacturer no additional pro. 
tainly be the effect of the minimums proposed by the Har-| tection. That bill left the present rate of ad valozem 
risburg Convention,upon a very large proportion of wool-/| duty unchanged. In this respect the present bill is better 
len goods. Theywould at once prohibit more than one-half | for the manufacturers. The gentleman has taken the 
of all the woollens at present imported into the country. | minimum points, and has shown that at the first of them 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Batss] has| the present rate of duty is not increased. He might have 
entertained us with an amusing and ingenious conceit. In| taken every point of the celebrated Woollens bill, and 
order to illustrate his opinion of the absurdity of the bill} proved the same position. If the gentleman, instead of 
recommended by the committee, he has imagined a pe-| the first minimum point, had descended to the interme. 
ninsula, at the isthmus of which it was necessary to erect | diate price of 25 cents, he would have found that tie 
a wall, tor the purpose of keeping out the ocean. He| present rate of duty was increased to 65 percent. So, 
says the bill of the committee is this wall. It rises at| at the second minimum, cloth costing $1 the square 
first 1600 inches, then it sinks down to 32 inches, from | yard will pay a duty of about 36 per cent. ad valorem ; 
which it rises perpendicularly till it reaches the height of | but when you descend to the intermediate price of 75 
78 inches, from which it sinks to 40 inches—it then rises | cents, such cloths will pay 54 per cent. ad valorem, and 
100 inches, from which it again sinks to 40 inches. Iam | this rate of duty will rise still higher as you descend low. 
astonished that whilst the gentleman was building this wall, | er, until you reach the first minimum of 50 cents. | 
he did not feel the absurdity of the minimum system, ge- | wish to exhibit before the people the additional proiec- 
nerally. It is a correct delineation of it. The best rule! tion which we intend to bestow in its true light. 1 wish 
by which to ascertain the correctness and congruity of a tu increase the present rate of ad valorem duty. Then 
figure of speech, isto suppose the image which it pre-/ the nation will clearly understand our legislation ; and 
sents were transferred to the canvass, and then tocontem-| we ourselves shall not be voting in the dark. I have ar. 
plate it as a picture. What kind of a spectacle would the | rived at the conclusion that minimums, unless they should 
mason work of the gentleman thus present? The system to | be planted so far apart as to produce prohibition, whilst 
which he is friendly would appear still more ridiculous. | they will confer no great benefit upon the manutfactu- 
The wall which he is anxious we should erect, would | rers, will deceive the people, and will blind the judg. 
rise at first 5600 inches, then it would sink to 56 inches, | ment of this House. 
after which it would rise to 275 inches, from which it If the measure proposed by the Harrisburg Convention 
would again sink to 56 inches; it would then rise to 90/ should be adopted, there is great danger that it may give 
inches, from which it would again sink to 56. The wall| birth to a system of smuggling which would deprive the 
which the gentleman desires to erect, as well as that re-| manufacturer of all the encouragement which we intend- 
commended by the committee, would leave the peninsu. ed to give. Under that proposition the one half of all 
la exposed at each ofthe low points. The waters would | the woollen goods imported into the country would pay 
there rush in, and soon make fatal breaches. The fo-|aduty of more than 100 per cent. Whiat a temptation 
reign manufacturer will prepare his gocds so as to send | would this present? Considering the vast extent of our 
them into this country at the minimum points; and thus, | coast, the people of the United States would be more 
by fraudulent invoices, he will introduce vast quantities , than men, if some of them should not attempt to reap Ui 
of his manufactures, at a lower rate of duty than our laws| golden harvest which smuggling would present. It 
mtended. The protection expected from minimums will | would be a miracle if all should be so pure, that hone 
turn out to be ina great degree vain and illusory. They | would yield to the temptation. If you once corrupt the 
are novel—unprecedented expedients—which have never | Morals of the people in this respect, it will be like the 
been sanctioned by experience. In practice, I believe | letting out of waters, [t will at last overwhelm all the 
they will be mere quack medicine; and although at first | protection which your laws intended to afford to domestic 
they may impose upon the people, they will at last | Manufactures. 
meet the fate which they merit. | If you wish to adopt a prohibitory system you have not 
It has been said that they are sanctioned by the example | Selected the proper course. You should follow the exain 
of the cotton minimum of 30 cents per square yard. This | ple of Napoleon. You should pass a direct prolubiuon, 
Ideny. There is astriking difference between a single |} and confiscate and burn all foreign woollens whic 1 you 
minimum, such as exists, in relation to cotton goods, and | can find in the country. This is the only mode by which 
a graduated scale of minimums rising the one above the | You can carry prohibitory laws into effect. As longs 
other, such as is now proposed in regard to woollens. | You permit goods to enter the country at all, the hig! 
Where there is but one minimum there can be nu temp- | your duties, the greater the temptation to evade them, 
tation to commit fraud. If the costs be below that mini- | Let us, then, tread in the plain path of our precetee 
mum, you pay the minimum duty ; if above it, you pay a| sors. ‘The duty is now 333 per cent. ad valorem =< 
duty ad valorem. Under the operation of the proposed | us raise itso much as to afford a fair protection to the 
system we have seen that, if you get one cent above the | Woollen manufacturers. ‘The people will then unde! 
first minimum, it makes a difference of $1 12 in the duty. | stand what we are deing. This has ever been my 2 ple 
But if the cost rises above the single cotton minimum, ;nion. IE was prepared to say much more, but shall a 
the article pays only an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. | frain. I have performed a duty which I owed both to 
There is another strong objection to this system. We | my constituents and myself in moving to strike out Vics 
are the representatives of the people; and in passing | minimums. I will not say that I shall vote in favor of he 
laws for their government, we should make them so plain bill which shall contain minimums; but if I should, I 
that the wayfaring man in the wilderness could under-| shall do it with reluctance. I have examined the bil) 
stand their provisions. We have no right to renderthem | reported by the committee with the utmost care : l unre 
unintelligible. Task, then, how canit be expected that | taken the half-way points between the minimums, 40° 
our constituents will understand the effect of these mini-| have considered the effect of the bill, both below ane 
mums, when we have differed so much among ourselyes | above them: and I have arrived at the conclusion, that 
as to their operation ? the bill, if it could be fairly executed, would afford more 
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protection than an additional duty of 15 per cent. ad va- tee had given an increase of duty of four pence a yard ; 
lorem ; although at the minimum points the increase of | yes, sir, of four pence a yard, he repeated, with apparent 
ad valorem duty is but small. I shall not trespass further | triumph. At the minimum point, this is partially true ; 
upon the patience of the committee. | and still was that a fair comparison of the bill of the com- 
Mr, B. was followed by Mr. DWIGHT, who delivered | mittee with the law of 1824? Was it the view of that 
a short speech in opposition te the amendment moved by | bill which my colleague now gives? No, sir, it was not. 
Mr. BucHananN. | But my colleague now has saved me the trouble of at- 
Mr. MALLARY next took the floor in opposition to | tempting to show the merits of that bill. He has now 
Mr. Bucuanan, and in defence of the minimums, which | himself shown that the minimum principle is what pro- 
that gentleman’s amendment went to strike out. | duces the rapid increase of duty beyond what it is at the 
Mr. STORRS introduced a short calculation, to show | minimum points. I am happy, however, even at this pe- 
that the bill, if amended as proposed by the gentleman | riod, to find my colleague examining the bill reported 
from Pennsylvania, would be worse for the manufacturers | by the committee with some degree of correctness. I 
than as it was first reported by the committee. | am happy also now to receive from the honorable Chair- 
Mr. WICKLIFFE made a short reply to Mr. Storrs, | man of the Committee on Manufactures a recognition that 
who briefly explained. wool should be protected. Ido, however, now under. 
Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, said that, standing as} stand him to say, in reference to the proposition of the 
he did in relation to the subject now before the commit-| gentleman from Pennsylvania, that the duty on wool and on 
tee, he could not but compare the course of the argu-| woollens will not be proportionate ; that a duty of 40 per 
ment now used with that which we had been hearing for | cent. ad valorem upon wool, and a duty of 40 per cent. 
the last three or four weeks, from the same side of the | upon woollen goods, will not correspond with each other; 
House. We have heretofore been told, from these gen- | that these rates would give too large a proportionate duty 
tlemen, (said Mr. W.) that the bill reported by the com- | upon the wool. 
mittee is decidedly worse, for the woollen manufacturer, | Is this the fact? I must here express my regret that 
than the ‘Tariff Law of 1824; that it could not and ought | his question is not, and that the bill and the former 
not to pass; that gentlemen would not vote for it; and | amendment have not beenargued more in reference, to the 
that its passage would be ruin to the manufacturers. Now | facts which have been obtained by the testimony taken 
a proposition is before the committee to do, not what | before the Committee on Manufactures. What,Mr. Chair- 


the Committee on Manufactures are so much blamed for | 
and accused of doing, not to reduce the duty on woollen 

goods, but what the gentlemen have so loudly called for | 
and demanded—to increase the duty upon those goods 
directly ; to make that duty 40 per cent. at once, and to 
make it progressive to 50 per cent. This assuredly is an 
increase of duty beyond the law of 1824, even if the bill | 
reported by the committee isnot. This proposition also 

imposes the same ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. upon 

wool, without any additional specific duty. It is not, | 
therefore, worse than the bill of the committee as to the | 
wool, but better, according to the wishes of these gen. 
tlemen, who wish to reduce the duty upon wool, by se- 
ven cents upon each pound. What now do the gentle- 
men tell us? Why,'gravely, that this proposition is worse 
than the present law; nay, sir, not exactly sv, but that 
this preposition is worse than the bill reported by the 
committee, and that the bill reported by the committee 
is Worse than the present law. If this be so, the propo- 
sition now before us must be bad indeed. 1 now ask my 
honorable colleague [Mr. Storrs} by what reasoning he | 
arrives at this conclusion? And I do this the more anx- 
iously, because, strange as it may seem, I agree with him 
inthe opinisn that this proposition is worse for the manu- 
facturer than the bill reported by the Committee. He 
does it by the same reasoning by which the friends of the 
bill, reported by the committee, endeavored to prove | 
that that bill did furnish sufficient protection. He does | 
it by availing himself of the minimum principle adopted | 
in that bill, and he gives us several calculations to show | 
that cloths will pay a higher duty under the bill as re-| 
ported by the committee, than under the proposed | 
amendment of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylva- 

nia, (Mr. Bucuwanan.] I am net prepared to say his cal- | 
culations are not right. They are the conclusions of my | 
honorable colleague, and such are the reasons by which | 
he arrives at them. But if the minimum principle, incor- | 
porated in the bill of the committee, does not help it in 

a comparison with the law of 1824, how is it that it be- | 
comes so important now? My colleague must have for. | 
gotten, yesterday, that the bill reported by the commit. | 
tee contained this minimum principle, or he must have | 
intended to deny its effect to increase the duty, as he | 
then told us, on comparing this bill with the present law, | 


| both 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


| of manutacturing his cloth? 


man, are those facts, as they relate to the question now 
before the committee? One is that the wool entering in- 
to a square yard of cloth is just half the value of the cloth 
itrmakes. How then, sir, will stand this correspondence 
of duty? The duty upon the wool and upon the cloth are 
What then isthe duty 
upon the wool which enters intoa yard of cloth worth one 
dollar? The wool is one half the value of the cloth, and 
consequently the duty upon the wool is 40 per cent. up- 
on 50 cents, which will amount to 20 cents. What will 
be the duty upon the yard of cloth which this same wool 
makes? It will be 40 per cent. upon $1 00 which will 
amount to 40 cents, just double to the duty upon the 
wool. This is simple arithmetic, but whether it agrees 
with the rules of political economy laid down by my col- 
league, and which I did understand him te say ditfered 
from arithmetical rules, I know not. This then shows 
that in any proposition, if the per-centage be equal, the 
du*y upon cloth will be exactly double to the duty upon 
the wool which makes it. What duty does the manufac- 
turer require? Does he need protection upon the labor 
I had supposed not. I un- 
derstand it to be fully proved that this is equal in this 
country and in England. Yet, sir, what protection does 
he get upon his labor by the proposition now before yeu? 
Just as much as the farmer gets upon his wool. ‘The far- 
mer gets 20 cents upon his wool, and the manufacturer 
20 cents upon his labor, in the yard of cloth worth one 
dollar. This is the practical effect of the proposed amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Now as to 
the amendment of the gentleman trom Vermont [Mr. 
Maczary,] if I understand it correctly, it is precisely 
the same, in relation to cloths, with his former amend- 
ment. In relation to wool the proposition is altered, and 
now proposes a duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem, to in- 
crease to 50 per cent., upon all wool, precisely the same 
rate of duty which is proposed upon cloths. But the rate 
ad valorem of duty upon cloths, as proposed by the hon- 
orable Chairman [Mr. Mattary] is retained by the pro- 
position of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bu- 
cHANAN.] No alteration in this rate of duty is proposed, 
but it is precisely the same in both propositions. Why 
then is one preferred to the other? The reason to me 
is plain. It is because the minimum principle is adopted 


that upon_cloths costing $1 per square yard the commit- \in the one, and the object of the other is solely to reject 
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it. But why has this become so valuable in the propos- 
ed amendment of the Honorable Chairman, when it was 
held to be of no value in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee’. This was altogether overlooked when the Chair- 
man discussed that bill, and, making his calculations up- 
on the minimum pomts only, we were told by ‘him that 
the present rates of duty were reduced by that bill. Will 
he now say so? Will he now contend that all cloths cost- 
ing 50 cents and under per square yard will pay a less 
duty by that bill than they now pay? Will he contend 
that the cloths formerly paying 25 per cent duty will not 
be charged with sufficient duty by the bill as reported ? 
In relation to the operation of this bill and of the effect 
of the minimum principle contained in it, he now seems 
somewhat to have changed his opinion. 

The very ingenious argument of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Bares) upon this subject, was of 
the same character with the former argument of the hon. 
orable Chairman, and, if it proved any thing, it proved 
the rottenness, or rather the entire inutility, of the mini- 
mum principle. liis proposed diagram and wall were 
planned with some art, but was the similitude true to the 
subject ? Was the application proper to the case ? Was 
the argument candid or just ? Is his fancied peninsula 
injured precisely in proportion to the amount of water 
which flows over his imaginary wall? Is it the same 
whether one foot, or the whole length of the wall, is too 
low? If the whole injury is to be incurred by the ap- 
proach of the water through a single crevice, or over a 
single spot, then, indeed, the whole wall is useless, un- 
less every part is so high as to furnish a perfect obstruc- 
tion. But if, as I had supposed, he is benefitted in exact 
proportion to the parts of lis supposed wall which are 
sufficiently high to protect his peninsula from the floods 
without, then, though every foot of his ground be not 
kept dry, if ninety-nine out of one hundred feet are per- 
fectly protected, is he to allege that nothing is done for 
him? But, says the gentleman, taking his similitude 
from the duties proposed in the two first minimums of 
the bill, the wall commences at the enormous height of 
1600 inches, and then descends to 32 inches; then again 
it rises to 78 inches, and again descends to 40 inches. 
What then, sir? Willthe water flow over his wall at 
the height of 1600 or even of 78 inches? No; he does 
not pretend it will. This wall, then, is materially raised 
by the provisions of the bill as reported, in every part of 
its length, except, to use the simile of the gentleman, one 
single foot, and, according to his own showing, toa suf- 
ficient height to produce a total obstruction in most parts 
of it. What is the effect now,? An equal column of 
water is constantly pouring over the whole wall. The 
gentleman’s peninsula does not now furnish him one dry 
spot ; not one retreat where he may step aside and shield 
himself from the current; no protecting wall of 1600 
inches in height, behind which he may find himself safe. 

But there is another ground taken by that honorable 
gentleman, which I must notice. In discussing the amend- 
ment proposed to the bill, and then before the commit- 
tee, he proceeded to weigh the report of the Committee 
on Manufactures, professedly to determine what regard 
should be paid to that report, in our legislation upon this 
bill. ‘This, Mr. Chairman, may be a delicate point for 
me to discuss. But, disregarding myself, my sense of 
justice to that committee requires me to notice some of 
his remarks in relation to that report. After proceeding 
very carefully to analyze the committee, and to give to 
each member, man by man, his grade and office, in rela- 
tion to the bill reported, he says that two of the members 
of the committee, the member from Vermont, and the 
member from New Jersey, were opposed to the bill. 

(Here Mr. Wuicut was interrupted by the Chairman, 
who remarked that it was only in order to compare the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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with the amendment of the gentleman from Vermont, 
and that a reply to any remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, made while another amendment was 
depending, and not applicable to the present question, 
would not be in order. } 

Mr. Waicur proceeded. 1 was about, sir, to notice 
somewhat further the remarks of the gentleman, but | 
certainly will not doso, if it shall not be considered strict. 
ly in order. I will say, however, that the ground as. 
sumed by that gentleman, and the whole course of his j- 
lustration by means of the wall and the peninsula, leads 
directly to the doctrine of another gentleman, (Mr. Bar. 
NaRpD,]} which I shall have occasion to notice, and which 
was, that monopoly, yes, sir, monopoly is and should be 
the result of this protecting system. Hence this argu. 
ment was rendered necessary tosweep out of the way the 
report of the Committee on Manufactures, because, sir, 
that report does not advocate a monopoly. But, Mr, 
Chairman, upon what ground does that report rest? Does 
it rest upon the opinions of the majority of the commit 
tee who adopted it? Does it rest upon their acquaint. 
ance with this subject? Does it rest upon their attaci. 
ment to it, because even their motives have not been left 
without impeachment by the honorable gentleman? No, 
sir, it does not rest upon any of these grounds, but it does 
rest upon the sworn testimony of the manufacturers them. 
selves; upon the evidence of men, whose doctrines, not 
whose facts, the honorable gentleman advocates. He 
should have gone into that testimony, sir; he should 
have destroyed and swept that away by his argument, or 
his facts, and then he might have reached the report of 
the committee. 

But, Mr. Chairman, are we to enter upon this doctrine 
of monopoly? Am I to agree that this is the only, and 
the correct, stopping point in the protecting system! | 
had supposed that, when I put the American manufac. 
turer upon a par with the foreigner, and not only so but 
left against the foreigner the whole of the expense and 
charges of bringing his goods to our markets, I bad 
granted a fair protection to our manufacturer, but not that 
I had thereby granted to hima monopoly. Such protec: 
tion, and more, is furnished by the bill as reported by the 
committee, but, sir, it is not monopoly, and hence the 
denunciations ayainst that bill ; hence, too, I suppose, the 
arguments of the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Mut. 
Laky,] have been heard against the proposition of th¢ 
member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan,} because 
that proposition will not effect the desired monopoly. 

I must here be permitted, Mr. Chairman, to correct a 
misrepresentation of one of my own arguments used upon 
a former occasion. 1 was represented by my colleague, 
{Mr. Barwanrp] as having urged the protection of the na- 
tive wool of this country in preference to, if not to tle 
exclusion of, other kinds and qualities of wool. Sir, | 
I used no such argument ; the bill makes no such provi: 
sion, nor has any such distinction been suggested by me. 
But the terms and language of my colleague in making 
this representation deserve a moment’s notice. Alter lic 
had given this turn to my argument, he informed the 
House that I was a lawyer, and then appealed to me in that 
character, and in a strain of eloquence in which he was 
aided by a draft upon the Poets, to inform him how tar 
removed from the blood of the Merino a sheep must be (0 
entitle it to protection upon my principles. When, # 
home, sir, I bear the appellation of a lawyer, and whether 
my colleague intended to apply it to me here reproac’ 
fully or not, 1 know not, but I have not considered # place 
in that respectable profession disgraceful. I have already 
said that my colleague misrepresented my argument. He 
equally mistook my information. 1 will assure that ho 
orable gentleman that I have never inquired inte the ce 
grees of blood of sheep or men ; no part of my educat! 2 
has led to these inquiries ; no branch of the profession of 
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the law, which Ihave studied, whatever may have been 
the fact with my honorable. colleague, has furnished me 
with the information he asks. None of my ambition is 
drawn from considerations of blood, and it therefore never 
has been any part of my business to trace the blood of 
men or beasts. It never shall be any part of my business, 
sir, until that system of monopoly is established in this 
country, which my colleague so ardently wishes, and so 
loudly and so boldly calls for from this committee. When 
that time shall arrive his blood may rate him among the 
monopolists. Then, too, sir, the degrees of blood of my 
kindred,and of my friends,may determine whether they are 
to labor in the factories, or to be ranked among the mo- 
nopolists ; and then, if my honorable colleague will make 
this appeal to me, asto the degrees of blood of these re- 
latives and these friends, it shall be my duty carefully, 
and accurately, and distinctly to answer him. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bates] upon 
his argument in favor of the amendment of the honora- 
ble Chairman, [Mr. Mattary) says it will require two 
pounds of wool, worth ten cents per pound, to make one 
yard of cloth worth 50 cents. He calculates the duties 
upon these two pounds of wool, as proposed in the bill 
reported by the committee, and as being a tax upon the 
wool to the amount of the duty, and thus it is that he 
shows the bill to be worse than the law of 1824. Did 
the gentleman carry on his calculation upon the same 
principles to the amendment which he advocates? No, 
sir. When he had compared the bill of the committee 
with the present law, by this rule, he stopped. Then it 
was that he began to abhor arithmetic. I will here say, 
Mr. Chairman, that I receive as just, the reproof of my 
colleague, (Mr. Sronns) given yesterday for the time I 
had occupied the House upon a former occasion. Iam, 
not less than my colleague, aware of the fact, that I tired 
and wearied out the patience of the House in that at- 
tempt to produce a correct understanding of the bill re- 
ported by the committee. But, sir, 1 discharged that 
task, certainly as severe to me as it could have been to 
those who heard me, under the beiief that it was an im- 
perative duty for me to do so, and I have no other apolo- 
gy tomake for having done it. I must, however, remark 
that, while the gentlemen complain of us so severely for 
tiring them with figures in our attempts to elucidate the 
justice of the bill as reported, they give us figures to 
sustain their amendment, when the rules of arithmetic 
and the truth of figures will give them agreeable results ; 
but arithmetic and figures become abhorrent to them 
when they produce abhorrent results. Thus, had the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, |Mr. Barss]} (ned the bill 
of the committee and the proposed amendment by the 
same rule he would have found the following results. He 
says the duty. by the bill as reported, upon two pounds of 
wool costing abroad ten cents per pound, and which will 
be required to make One yard of cloth worth 50 cents, is 
23 cents, while the duty upon the yard of cloth, made 
of this wool, is only 16 cents, which will leave the manu- 
facturer positively wor than no bill by 7 cents upon the 
yard of 50 cent cloth. Now, had he examined the amend- 
ment which he advocates, and figured upon it by the 
same rule, he would have found that that amendment pro. 
posed a duty of 20 cents per pound upon all wool cost. 
ing abroad 10 cents, and therefore that the duty, upon 
two pounds of wool requited to make the yard of. 50 
cent cloth, would, by the amendment, be 40 cents, 
while the duty upon the clot! by the same amendment, 
would only be 22 cents, thus leaving the manufacturer, 
according to these principles Of calculation, worse than 
no bill by 18 cents upon a yard of 50 cent cloth. This 
would show the bill as reported by the Committee, to be 
decidedly better for the manufacturer than the amend- 
ment which the gentleman so strongly advocates. But 
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when this result is likely to be. produced the honorable 
gentleman abhors figures, and abhors arithmetic. How 
candid! how consistent! The same remarks, as the 
relate to a compzrison by figures of the bill and amend- 
ment, will apply to the course pursued by the colleague 
of the gentleman, [Mr. Davis] who addressed the com- 
mittee some days since. He used figures in testing the 
merits of the bill, but his abhorrence of them did not per- 
mit him to apply them to the amendment. The same 
may also be said of the calculations which have been 
spread upon our tables by the manufacturers themselves. 
They, too, have figured upon the one side but not upon 
the other, and if any of these comparisons of the bill 
with the present law are correct and made upon sound 
principles, they conclusively prove that the bill of the 
committee is greatly preferable for the interest of the 
manufacturer to the proposed amendment of the honora- 
ble Chairman, [Mr. Mattany.] Butall these calculations 
have been made at the minimum points of the bill. The 
protection offered by it, by the operation of the mini- 
mums, is much greater than these calculations represent. 
These were adopted in the bill, by the Committee on 
Manufactures, because the manufacturers testified before 
them that an increase of duty without them would be 
worth nothing. Ought the committee, then, to have ex- 
pected that the advocates of the manufacturers upon this 
floor would give no credit to the operation of the mini- 
mums?’ Was it to be believed that a bill containing and 
adopting this minimum principle would, by the friends of 
the manufacturers, or by the manufacturers themselves, 
be pronounced worse than nothiag ? I, sir, did not ex- 
expect to hear such declarations from that quarter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN replied to Mr. Wrieat, and de- 
fended his amendment. 

After a short answer from Mr. DAVIS, of Massachu- 
setts, the question was taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Bucuanan, and rejected without a count. 

Mr. MILLER then moved the following amendment : 

Strike out the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth paragraphs of the amendment, and insert— 

‘* First. On wool manufactured, forty per cent. ad va- 
lorem. And all wool imported onthe skin shall be esti- 
mated as to weight and value, and shall pay the same rate 
of duty as other wool. 

** Second. On all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part (except worsted stuff 
goods, blankets, bombazines, hosiery, mitts, gloves, caps, 
and bindings,) forty per cent. ad valorem,” 

The question was taken without argument, and the 
amendment was rejected by a large majority. 

The question then recurred on the amendment of Mr. 
Matrary, and that, also, was decided in the negative 
—ayes 97, noes 98. 

Mr. SPRAGUE, expressing a wish to discuss other 
parts of the bill than the clauses on wool and woollens, 
moved that the committee rise. 

The motion prevailed—ayes 92, noes 65. 

The committee thereupon rose, reported progress, and 
the House adjourned to Monday. 
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~ An engrossed bill, entitled * An act in addition to the 
act, entitled * An act to provide for the sale of lands con- 
veyed to the United States, in certain cases, and for other 
purposes, ” was read the third time, when 

Mr. GILMER moved an amendment, to which he sup- 
posed there would be an unanimous assent, and which, 
therefore, would be inorder at this stage of the bill, viz, 
to strike out the words *‘ consent and cession of jurisdic. 
tion, ” as applicable to the State Governments, and insert- 
ing the words *‘ exclusive legislation.” The latter words 
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were those employed by the Constitution, and itappear- | Mr. BUCHANAN was persuaded that neither his friend 
ed to have been important, that, wherever reference | from Georgia, nor any other person, could show the dis- 
was specially made by acts of Congress to constitutional (tinction between the terms exclusive jurisdiction, and 
provisions, it should be in the precise terms thereof. exclusive legislation, as applied to the acts of Congress. 
Objection was made to this amendment, which excluded | Jurisdiction is the right to prescribe laws, and whoever 
it from being received at this stage of business, whereupon | has this, has supreme power. The two words were, in 
Mr. GILMER moved to recommit the bill for the pur- | his judgment, as here used, precisely synonymous. ‘Fhe 
pose of making this amendment. He did so because, if| right of jurisdiction was entirely distinct from the 
there was any difference in the import ofthe words | right of property. He could not think there was any 
‘‘jurisdiction” and “exclusive legislation,” as here employ- | need to send the bill baek to the committee for such an 
ed, he thought it important that the very words of the | amendment. He wonld willingly have consented to 
Constitution should be used. | substitute the word legislation for the word jurisdiction, 
Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, said, that the language ofthis bill | had he known it would have gratified any gentleman, but 
was precisely that of all other acts which have been pass-| since the bill had now been read a third time, he consid- 
ed to obtain cessions of territory from the States. He | ered it improper tu delay its passage fora difference 
referred to the Constitutional provision respecting ces- | between two words which were the same in substanee. 
sions of territory, and thought that the words employed in The debate was further continued by Messrs. WRIGHT, 
the bill were perfectly fit and proper forthe object for | GILMER, MERCER, LIVINGSTON, and BUCHANAN, 
which they were intended, The manner in which Con-} when, at the suggestion of Mr. WRIGHT, the motion of 
gress are to exercise jurisdiction, is defined by the Constitu- | Mr. Gruwgr for the recommitment of the bill, was with- 
tion to be by exercising exclusive legislation; but the | drawn, and the propo-e.l alteration was made by unanim- 
cession of jurisdiction by a State is necessary ; for the | ous consent of the House. 
sovereignty of a State cannot be withdrawn from this par. Mr. MARVIN, of New York, said, that the present 
ticular species of property, unless by the express act | discussion which had arisen on the amendment, had, for 
of the State, &c. He supposed, therefore, that the | the first time, brought the general character of the bill 
terms of the bill were perfectly proper. under his observation. Indeed, no discussion until now 
Mr. GLIMER defended his amendment, insisting that | had been had of the merits of the bill; and, while it 
there were two kinds of powers, which might be exer-| seemed in its gereral objects,to meet with almost univer- 
cised by the United States, over Territory coming into | sal assent, from the few moments his attention had been 
its possession; the one a sovereign right of jurisdiction, | turned to the subject, he was led to doubt whether the 
the other a sovereign rightof legislation ;thelatter was very | bill was one that should be passed at all, One of the 


distinct from the former, and included in it other rights! prominent provisions of the bill, made it the duty of the 
besides that of jurisdiction. As he understood the gentle- | Executive to obtain the assent of the respective States 
man from Ohio, that gentleman held that there wasa/ to all grants of land made within them, to the General 
difference between the power of the United States over | Government, for the purposes of forts, dockyards, &c. 
the ten miles square, ceded to it for a seat of Government; | and the like assent to all future purchases for similar ob- 


and that which it exercised over forts, dock yards, &c. | jects, with a view to vest in the United States exclusive 
acquired in the different States. | Jurisdiction over the lands so granted. The practice of 

Mr. WRIGHT explained. What he had meant to in- the Government hitherto had been, in most cases, though 
sist on, was, that the sovereign power of every State, | notin all, to purchase the right of soil, and to enter into 
acts upon the whole of the soil of that State, and cannot | the occupancy for the purpose intended, without also ac- 
be withdrawn from any portion ofit, except by the consent | quiring exclusive jurisdiction, which, in all cases, could 
of such State. be done, where such exclusive powers were deemed im- 

Mr. GL!.MER replied, that the right of jurisdiction was | portant. The National Government were exclusively 


distinct from the right of soil; the latter regarding the 
property of the soil only, the former having respect to the 
persons who inhabited it; but hoth were included in the 
right of exclusive legislation. This distinction had been 
recognised in every cession of soil, made by any of the 
States to the United States. ‘These cessions uniformly 
mentioned, both the right of soil, and the right of jurisdic- 
tion. The right of soil was something more than the right 


| vested with the power to provide for the common de- 
| fence ; and, in the exercise of this power, the right to 
| acquire land, on which to erect fortifications, was not to 
| be questioned. While the National Government held 
| jurisdiction under the Constitution for all legitimate ob 
| jects, the respective States had also a concurrent jurs- 
diction. As no inconvenience, except, perlaps, trom 
| the exercise of the right of taxation, in a few mistances, 


of individuals, to the several portions into which the soil | under the State authorities, had hitherto been exper! 
was divided, because, in addition to these private rights | enced from a want of exclusive jurisdiction, he was not, 
of individuals, the State, as such, possessed a right over | at this moment, prepared to give his sanction to the poli- 
the whole soil, for purposes of public utility, such as roads, | cy of the bill. Mr. M. said, he could see most clearly, 


canals, &c. This right of the State must be ceded, as 


well asthe private right of the individual, before the | 
United States could possess a complete right of soil with- | 
As Mr. G. wished that the bill should con- | 
vey the right both of soil and jurisdiction, he was desirous | 


in any State. 
that the term ‘* exclusive legislation” 
ed. 
when providing for this subject, and it included both the 
others. 


should be employ- 


Mr. WICKLIFFE said, that it seemed to him that the | 


gentleman from Georgia had insisted upona distinction 
which lay more in terms than in substance. The act, as 


it now stood, enabled the President to acquire that de- | 
scription of jurisdiction which is contemplated by the 


Constitution. The terms it employed were the most 
comprehensive that could be used, including all sorts of 
jurisdiction legislative, executive, and judicial. 


This wasthe term employed by the Constitution, | 


| cases might arise, where, for purposes of criminal juris 
diction, a concurrent power on the part of the State 
might be of vital importance. Your public fortresses 
may become places of refuge from State authority. In- 
deed, they may themselves be made the theatres where 
the most foul and dark deeds may be commitied. Phe 
situation of your fortifications must, of necessity, be re- 
| mote. In times of peace, they were often left with, per 
| haps, no more than a mere agent, to look to the public 
property remaining in them; thus rendered places \° 
well befitting dark conspiracies and acts of blood. rheir 
remote situation, and almost deserted condition, would 
retard the arm of the General Government in overtaking 
the offender, should crimes be committed. While no '- 
convenience could result from a concurrent jurisdiction 
on the part of the State and National tribunals, the puo- 
| lic peace would seem to be thereby better secured. Mr. 
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M. instanced a case of murder committed in Fort Niaga- 
ras some years ago, where, after trial and conviction in 
the State courts, an exception was taken to the proceed- 
ings, from an alleged exclusive jurisdiction in the courts 
of the United States. ‘The question thus raised, was “e- 
cided, after argument in the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, sustaining a concurrent jurisdiction in the 
State tribunals. Mr. M. regarded the right claimed, and 
exercised by the State, on that occasion, important. If 
important then, there were reasons, he thought, why it 
should not be less so now. 

Mr. M. expressed an unwillingness to oppose the pas- 
sage of a bill, which had more than once, and, no doubt, 
after the most mature deliberation, received the sanction 
of the Judiciary Committee. And he would not now 
say any thing that should provoke a general discussion ; 
but, desirous as he was, to be better satisfied as to the 
most probable practical operations of the bill, he would 
ask, if in order, that its further consideration be post- 
poned for a short time. His objections to the bill being 
removed, he should most cheerfully give his vote in its 
favor, and the course he proposed, would save the valua- 
ble time of the House from being wasted in an useless 
debate. Mr. M. then moved to postpone the considera- 
tion of the bill till that day week. 

Mr. BUCHIANAN briefly explained the several sec- 
tions of the bill, in order. The United States are pro- 
prietors of land, which isin a course of sale. Certain 
forts, which were once on the frontier, have now, by the 
progress of settlement, come to be in the interior ; they 


are no longer of any use, and the bill is intended to au- | 


thorize their sale. The second section provides that the 
President may treat with the State authorities in relation 
to the jurisdiction over these forts ; and the third section 
allows the owners, where private persons, to release 
their title to the United States. He hoped the gentleman 


from New York would not require a whole week to con- | 


sider the bill. 
Mr. DRAYTON observed, that what had been remark- 
ed by the gentleman from New York went to show the 


difference between exclusive jurisdiction and exclusive | 
If the bill had giver: only exclusive juris- | 


legislation. 
diction to the United States, the evils might happen to 
which that gentleman had alluded, and criminals might 
escape, owing to the distance of the place and the delay 
of justice. But, if the United States received exclusive 


legislation, they could, by law, make provision to meet | 


this difficulty. 

Mr. MARVIN now modified his motion so as to post- 
pone the consideration of the bill to Wednesday next, 
but it was negatived, and the bill was passed. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. MALLARY, went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Kern in the Chair, and took up the Tariff Bill. 

The amendments proposed on former days having all 
been rejected, the only question before the committee 
ae whether they should rise and report the bill to the 

ouse. 

Mr. SPRAGUE, without formally making this motion, 
proceeded to discuss the general merits of the bill, par- 
ticularly as to the duties which it proposed to lay upon 
hemp, molasses, and ravens duck. He had proceeded 
but a little way in his speech, when 
_ Mr. BUCHANAN made a question of order, whether 
it was admissible to debate the bill without any motion, 
or even upon a motion that the committee should rise 
and report. 

This gave rise to a discussion of considerable length. 
Messrs, TAYLOR, SPRAGUE, BUCHANAN, CON. 
DICT, M‘DUFFIE, DWIGHT, MOORE, of Alabama, 
STEVENSON, of Penn. WILLIAMS, BARTLETT, 
WRIGHT, of Ohio, RANDOLPH, WOODS, of Ohio, 
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BURGES, SUTHERLAND, and LITTL®, took part 
in this debate, and in the various motions and appeals 
which were made. The result was, that Mr. SPRAGUE 
having moved an amendment, which went to strike out 
the increased duty on hemp, molasses, and ravens duck, 
was permitted to proceed, and he continued to occupy 
the floor till four o’clock, when he yielded to a motion 
of Mr. RANDOLPH that the committee rise. 

It rose accordingly, and reported progress. 





Turspay, Apnit 1, 1828. 
MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. DUNCAN submitted the following : 
Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
| structed to inquire into the expediency of attaching to the 
Army of the United States, eight companies of mounted 
volunteer gun-men, to be stationed on the Western fron- 
tier of the United States, and of disbanding, from the pre- 
sent peace establishment, one regiment of infantry. 
The resolution was negatived ; but, afterwards, on mo- 
tion of Mr. GLILMER, the vote was re-considered, when, 
Mr. DUNCAN said he considered the change in the ar- 
my which was contemplated by the resolution he had sub- 
mitted, was one of very great importance, and especially 
so to the settlers on the Western frontier of the United 
States, who had so often suffered for want of a more effi- 
cient protection from the armies of the United States. He 
said it was a fact well known, that the Indians do not dread 
an army of foot soldiers, or any number of troops station- 
| ed in the forts on the line : that small parties of Indians 
| were frequently known to pass by those forts with impu- 
nity, and commit the most shocking outrages upon the 
| defenceless citizens, and make their escape unhurt. 
| He said he was aware that the House would receive, 
| with reluctance,any proposition to make a material change 
| in an important branch of the Government, without the 
| most conclusive proof of the necessity or propriety of such 
\3 change, in consequence of which, he had written to 
General Gaines and Governor Cass upon the subject, know- 
ing them both to be intimately acquainted with every 
thing which relates to the defence of our Western fron- 
tier. He said he had received their answers ; and moved 
| that the correspondence with them be printed; which 
| was agreed to. 
The question being now taken, the resolution was 
adopted. 
THE TARIFF BILL. 


| The House again went into Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union, Mr. Newrow in the chair, and 
took up the Tariff bill ; when .; 
Mr. SPRAGUE again took the floor in opposition to 
the bill. 
[A full and connected report of his speech follows :) 
Mr. Caatnman : ‘The Committee of Ways and Means 
| having made a report upon the subject of the tariff, [ 
deem it proper to remark that it did not receive my as- 
sent, and that I am in no degree responsible for the sen- 
timents which it contains. ‘There is one other prelimi- 
nary topic which I will here dispose of. The gentleman 
| from Pennsylvania [Mr. INcuam] spoke loud and long of 
the political bearings of this subject, and of the conduct 
j} and wishes of the present political parties in relation to it. 
| My sentiments upon the great question which now divides 
and agitates the nation, are well known. But they do 
not control my course in relation to this bill. I am go- 
verned by the character of the measure itself, and by my 
views of its effects upon the prosperity of the country. 
The opinions which I may express are, for aught I know, 
| peculiarly and exclusively my own; certain it is, that no 
| other inan or class of men are in any measure accounta- 
ble for them: if erroneous, to myself alone is the error to 
be imputed. 


We have spert nearly four weeks in debating the sub- 
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ject of wool and woollens. All propositions to amend 
have been rejected. I consider it, therefore, as settled, 
that there is to be no material alteration in that part of 
the bill. 

(Here Mr. OAKLEY arose, and inquired of the Chair- 
man if it was in order to. proceed in the discussion with- 
out a specific motion. Mr. SPRAGUE said, that he con- 
sidered the question to be, whether the cummittee should 
report the ‘i to the House, and that the whole subject 
was open to discussion. To which the Chairman assent- 
ed, and Mr. SPRAGUE proceeded.] 

It has been shewn by the calculations and arguments 
of the Chairman of the Committee of Manufactures, and 
by several other gentlemen who have addressed this 
committee, that the bill extends no relief to the manu- 
facturer; that, as to coarse fabrics, those which are most 
important, it is worse than the existing law; it is in trath 
a modified repeal of the protection extended by the law | 
of 1824, This explains to us why it is that those very 
manufacturers and their agents, who poured in upon the | 
House petitions beseeching that we would sustain their 
sinking establishments, now come here with remonstran- 
ces conjuring us to save them from the tender mercies of 
this measure. It shews us, too, why the bill is condemn- 
ed by the fast friends of domestic manufactures, and 
among many others, by those champions of the American 
system, the veteran Niles and Carey. One of the members 
of the Committee of Manufactures, [Mr. Strrvenson] has 
frankly declared that, as to one kind of coarse cloths,the 
duty was intended to be light from a favorable regard to 
the South. 

I consider it certain that this bill is to extend no bene- 
nefit to the farmer—and here I would remark, that almost 
all my constituents are hardy industrious yeomen, and it 
would afford me peculiar gratification if I could aid them, 
at the same time that I was advancing the interest of the 
nation. But to admit the foreign fabric, that is, to re- 
ceive the foreign wool in its manufactured state, is even 
more injurious to the farmer, than to admit the raw wool, 
because, while it is quite as effectual in cutting off the 
market from the wool grower, it at the same time pros- 
trates the manufacturers, and destroys the demand for 
those other agricultural products which their establish- 
ments consume. 

It is said that the proposed duty on the coarse wool | 
which we now import from the Mediterranean and South 
America, is to benefit the agriculturist. It is certainly 
a great injury to the manufacturers and the consumers. 
But does it bencfit the farmer? Sir, it would be pre- 
pasterous—it would be an insult to ask him to raise such 
wool. Its quality is far below the fleece of our native | 
sheep, and it costs abroad from four to six cents the 
pound only. If any animals could be found here yield- 
ing such a material, would we keep them instead of the 
present flocks, when the expense would be equal, and | 
the fleeces could be worth only one half or one third as 
much ? But how could our farmers raise such wool—if 
wool it is to be called’? Sir, I know not, unless they 
borrow from our neighbors of Nova Scotia herds of | 
Newfoundland dogs, to substitute for their flocks of 
Merinos. 

This part of the bill having been thus settled, after 
four weeks’ discussion, I propose to attend to some other 
of its provisions. 

While this stinted measure of protection is thus dealt 
out to the woollens, unexampled duties are proposed on 
other articles. Upon hemp, twenty-five dollars the ton 
—when never before was more than ten dollars added 
ut one time. By the first law, being that of 1790, the 
duty was $10 80; in 1792, it was raised to $20; in 1816, 
to $30; and in 1827, to $35. It is now proposed to 
make it $60—an increase of more than 70 per cent. up- 


on the present amount. Upon molasses, five cents the 
‘ 
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Ilon—when never before was more than one cent ad- 
ed by one law. Originally, by the act of 1789, the du- 
ty was established at two and an half cents; in 1790, jt 
was increased to three cents; in 1797, one cent was 
added, and in 1800, one more, making the whole duty 
five cents. Itis now proposed to raise it to ten—an in. 
crease of an hundred per cent. upon the present 
amount. Ravens duck now pays 75 cents the piece. 
The bill raises the duty to $2 70 cents—an increase up. 
on the present amount of more than three hundred and 
fifty per cent! spin 

[Here Mr. BUCHANAN arose, and enquired if it was 
in order to discuss the general merits of the bill ; and 
after considerable debate by several members, the Chair. 
man decided that it was necessary that there should be a 
specific proposition to amend. Mr. S. then moved to 
strike from the bill the parts which increased the duties 
on hemp and molasses; and continued. J 

He regretted the interruption. He had hoped to be 
permitted to proceed in the usual manner. 

This bill tends to oppress our navigation, and to des- 
troy the markets for some of our productions. It dimin- 
ishes the employment of our ships, and at the same time 
adds to the duties on the materials for their construction. 
It seeks to diminish our trade with France, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, and the West Indies. From Russia and Sweden, we 
import hemp and iron. If gentlemen are correct in con- 
tending that the introduction of those articles will be pre- 
vented, then so much of the freight of our shipping will 
be taken away. Of iron we import 30,000 tons annually, 
which at eight dollars the ton, treight,amounts to $240,000. 
Of hemp, the average importation, for five years past, has 
exceeded 5,000 tons, which, at $20 the ton, amounts to 
$100,000 ; making together, $340,000. ‘This is not all. 
If we cut cff the homeward freight, we destroy the out- 
ward also. So close is the competition with foreigners, 
particularly the British, that we cx.anot carry on the single 
voyage while they have the double. If our vessels are 


| compelled to return in ballast, they must be driven from 


the trade, and thus lose not only the $340,000 return 
freight, but the outward also, to an equal amount ; mak- 
ing $680,000 annually. A part of the Russian trade is 
carried on by exporting our own productions to the West 
Indies, there exchanging them for sugar and coffee, 
which are transported to St, Petersburgh, there con- 
verted into hemp and iron, which are imported into the 
United States. This business would be injured if not de- 
stroyed. : war 

But this is of little moment compared with the effect of 
the bill upon our other West India trade. 

The single island of Cuba receives more of the produc 
tions of this country, excepting cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
than all Europe. In 1826, we exported, exclusive of the 
articles just enumerated, to Cuba alone, the amount of 
3,292,000 dollars; to all Europe, $3,239,000 dollars. rhe 
West India Islands afford a better market for all North. 
ern productions than the whole of Europe, Asia and Af 
rica. They receive our fish, our lumber, the fruits ol 
our agriculture, and the productions of our workshops, 
and we in return import thence more than 13,000,00 ) of 
gallons of molasses annually,and several millions of — 
ef spirits-the committee say from five to six, but I consi et 
that too large an estimate. This is an exchange a 
in any 
other way. I will not dwell upon this topic now, | maj 
have occasion to advert to it again hereafter, 

This bill greatly increases the expenses of ship build- 
ing. I ask your attention to the burdens imposed by « 
on the materials for vessels. From correspondence 
with gentlemen who have been long personally engag- 
ed in the business, and from other sources, I have he 
certained that a ship of 300 tons, iron fastened, by the 
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existing law of 1824, pays duties on materials, = sot 

cts. 
350 00 
261 00 





































ws: 
’ On 10 tons of hemp, at $35 duty, - ° 
144 tons of iron, at $18 duty, 
40 pieces Russia duck, 15 per cent. ad va- 
orem, equal to $2 06 per piece, - 
20 pieces Ravens duck, 15 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, equal to 75 cents the piece, - 
Paints, furniture, &c. &c. —- snot « 


82 40 


15 00 
40 00 





$748 40 





By this bill the same ship will pay as follows : 
10 tous hemp, $60 duty, - oY 
144 tons iron, $22 40 duty, - : - 324 80 
40 pieces Russia duck, at 9 cents the 

square yard, equal to $2 70 cents the 

piece, - S48? brah ~derrsidett ile 
20 pieces Ravens duck, at 9 cents the 

square yard, $2 70 the piece, - - 
Paints, furniture, &c. &e. = - - - 


108 00 


54 00 
40 00 





$1,126 80 

Making a difference of $378 40 

Vessels copper fastened pay still more. The duty on 
copper bolts is no less than four cents the pound. 

By the last official returns, it appears that the whole 
amount of the tonnage of the United States.is 1,534,190 
tons ; the materials for which, by the existing law, would 
pay, injduties, the sum of $3,827,292, and by the propos- 
ed bill the sum of 5,762,417 dollars, making a difference 
of 1,935,125 dollars. 

It is estimated that the expense of necessary repairs, 
and of building new ships to supply the place of those 
lost or destroyed by time and accident, will annually 
amount to one fifth part of the original cost of the whole. 
Thisestimate is deduced from the past experience of 
those conversant with the subject, and is believed to be 
essentially correct, If it be so, the amount of duties to 
be annually paid on the materials necessary to maintain 
our present tonnage, would, by the law of 1824, be 
765,458 dollars, and, by the bill before us, 1,152,483 
dollars. This bill, therefore, at the same time, diminish- 
es the employment of our ships, and enhances the expen- 
ses of construction. It takes away the aliment which 
gives them strength, and adds to the weight which press- 
es them down. 

Domestic manufactures are now the great objects of at- 
tention and regard. All profess an ardent desire to give 
them aid and encouragement. 1 usk you, then, to con- 
sider the importance of shipping, as amere manufacture. 
From the best authorities, and amongst others, Mr. Sey- 
bert, in his Statistics, it appears that our vessels cost upon 
an average fifty dollars the ton. Our whole 1,534,190 
tons, therefore, cost 76,709,500 dollars, If to this be ad- 
ded the fixed capital in wharves, warehouses, and othe? 
adjuncts to navigation, the whole capital cannot be less 
than 100,000,000 dollars. 

The whole capital invested in our cotton and woollen 
manufactures, including the real estate of both, does not, 
(believe, exceed 50,000,000 doliars. These branches of 
industry, which so engross the public attention, and are 
considered of such vast magnitude, and the importance of 
which f not only acknowledge, but insist upon, both uni- 
ted, comprise less than two thirds the amount of capital 
invested in our shipping alone, which, it seems, is now to 
be neglected and oppressed. Our navigation is peculiar- 
ly and emphatically an American manufacture, a domestic 
fabric, employing American skill, American capital, 
American labor, and American materials. The timber 
which it requires is the spontaneous production of our soil. 
It gives employment to the strong handed axemen who 





fell the treesin the forest, the mills and the mill men, who 
convert them into boards, and planks, and scantling; 
the teams and teamsters who transport them ; the ship- 
wrights and ship joiners, blacksmiths, sail makers, block 
makers, boat builders, caulkers, riggers, and the almost 
illimitable list of artisans and mechanics engaged in thc 
construction and completion of ships. These, together 
with the whole number of our seamen, and the families 
and dependents of both, must be fed and clothed by the 
farmer and manufacturer. Permit me to present an es- 
timate of their numbers. 


The amount of our shipping on the 3lst of Decem- 


ber, 1826, was 1,534,190 tons. The number of labor- 
ers employed inthe construction of vessels, exclusive 
of the makers and growers of the materials, and also of 
ropemakers, and the manufacturers of duck, is estimat- 
ed to be ten, during one year, for every hundred tons, 
To complete the present amount of tonnage, then, would 
employ 153,419 men during one year. The annual labor 
and expense required in repairs and building anew, suffi- 
cient to take the place of those lost or destroyed, so as 
to keep up the quantity, has been stated to be one fifth 
of the original amount, and would give constant occupa- 
tion to 30,684 men. If we allow but four persons as 
the family and dependents of each laborer, and this is 
the number allowed in the evidence, it makes a popula- 
tion of 153,419 persons. 


Itis stated by good authority, and among others, Mr. 


Seybert, that the number of seamen, including officers, 
employed in our vessels, is six for every hundred tons 
in the foreign and coasting trade, and eight for every 
hundred tons in the fisheries. Of the amount of ton- 
nage before stated, 105,518 tons are fishing vessels. Com- 
puting at the rate adopted by Mr. Seybert, the number 
of our sailors is 94,161. Of the common sailors engaged 
in foreign trade, few have families, but nearly all the 
officers, and most of the men engaged in the coasting 
trade and fisheries, have families or dependent relatives. 
Allowing five such to two seamen, makes 329,565, which 
added to 153,419, produces an aggregate of four hun- 
dred and eighty two thousand nine hundred and eighty 
two persons constantly and directly dependent on this 
business alone. 


If we adopt an estimate, made by a Committee of this 


House, that each person will annually consume twelve 
bushels of grain, and an equal value in other food, and 
make a reasonable allowance for clothing and other ne- 
cessaries, the whole amount of consumption of this popu- 
lation will be nearly twenty millions of dollars worth an- 
nually. This is a great, steady, never-failing home mar- 
ket for our wool, cotton, beef, pork, bread stuffs, and all 
the various products of the farmer and planter. 


Beside those thus directly dependent, are great num- 
bers more remotely or incidentally connected with navi- 
gation; those, for example, who are engaged in its ma- 
nagement and superintendence ; in the construction of 
stores and docks, and in the production of tar, cordage, 
and other materials. These materials are drawn from 
various parts of our country ; duck from New Jersey ; 
iron from Pennsylvania, New York, and Vermont; tar from 
North Carolina ; and wood and timber from almost all the 
Atlantic States, not excepting Maryland, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and the Territory of Florida. Our ships are 
consumers of all these important articles. To encourage 
our navigation, is to increase’a great home market for the 
Middle States, the West, the North, and the South. If 
time and the patience of the House would permit, I should 
delight further to trace those peculiar adaptations and 
natural connexions of the several parts of this country, 
which seem designed to constitute us one great homoge- 
neous People. If we couki but see the golden chains of 
interest which bind us together, and would add to them 
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the silken bands of confidence and affection, our Union 
might indeed be pronounced to be indissoluble. 

The capital invested in this manufacture has already 
been stated to be more than 76,000,000 of dollars. This 
immense amount is not confined to afew hands. There 
are no great establishments in which hundreds of thou- 
sands are embodied. It is divided and subdivided almost 
indefinitely. The vessels are generally of the smaller 
description, and these are portioned out into fourths, 
eighths, and sixteenth parts, unti} persons of every class 
and occupation become directly interested. Rarely does 
a great capitalist participate in this manufacture. It is 


generally carried on by those of humbler fortune; by men | 


of small estates. Often does the yeoman of a few acres 
work in the materials of his soil, and the laborer, the 
mechanic, and the fisherman, who have nothing but the 
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fair field of equal competition, have they any thing to fear 
in our own trade on our own coast, from competitors 
three thousand miles distant? As well might we say to 
the wheat grower and the cotton planter, you are pro. 
tected by a duty of twenty-five cents the bushel on im. 
ported wheat, and three cents the pound on cotton, and 
to this you are indebted for your monopoly of the domes. 
tic market : and, as we would burden the ship because it 
enjoys the home trade, for the same reason we will tax 
the cotton-gin and the flour mill. I apprehend that the 
true cause, and the real benefit of the legal exclusion of 
foreigners from our coasting trade, is the protection of 
the revenue. They could enter it only for illicit pur- 
poses; they could not carry it on, except by infractions 
of our custom-house laws. 

We are told of the fishing bounty. ‘This is confined to 


product of their own hands, invest the fruits of their la- 
bor. They embark their all upon the deep. They cast | rel or whale fisheries. And far the greater part, even of 
their bread, and the bread of their children too, upon the | this, is but a drawback upon the salt which is consumed. 
waters, trusting that, from a protecting Government and | You take the money in duties with one hand, and return 
a benignant Providence, they shall, after many days, re-| it, with a little more in bounty, with the other. The 
ceive it again. | amount of the excess has been small, very small indeed, 
We have been told that our navigation is the child of | Still it has been something. It has yielded some reliet 
protection; that it has grown up under a fostering and | and support under the burdens and privations which your 
paternal system of preferences. ‘This has been reiterat- | after legislation has inflicted. This branch of industry is 
ed by almost every gentleman who has addressed this | now in a suffering, almost expiring condition. I know 
committee. If it be so, that of itself is a powerful argu-| of places in which it was once carried on with activity 
ment against imposing burdens to take away that protec- | and success, where it has been ruined, and has absolute- 
tion. Isit not true, hasit not been on all hands conced. | ly disappeared. The grass now grows in silence on 
ed, that, when Government has, by its legislation or en-| wharves and landing places which were once animated 
couragement, invited the investment of capital, changed | with the bustle and industry of the fisherman. ‘This is to 
the habits of its People, and called into being and activi-| be attributed, in part, certainly, to those measures which 
ty any branch of manufactures, that it is morally bound | have diminished the foreign markets of the fisherman, 
not to destroy it? Wasit not an argument urged with | and increased the expenses of his craft. 
great power by my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Da-| But the objection most strongly urged by the oppo- 
vis,] last year, that, by the tariff of 1824, you gave a/ nents of the navigating interest, is that of the diseriminal- 
virtual pledge to the manufacturer, that he should enjoy | ing duties of impost and tonnage; by which foreign ves- 
against foreign competition the full degree of protection | sels, upon entering our ports, have paid 94 cents the ton 
in that bill provided, and that the change of duties on im- | More than our own, and the cargoes imported in foreign 
ported wool by the British Parliament had given soot ships have paid ten per cent. more duty than when in- 
agement to the English manufacturer, and thereby dimi ported in vessels of the United States. This additional 
nished our protection, and that Congress was bound to | duty is not, as has been erroneously supposed, ten per 
counteract this effort of British legislation? ‘The force | cent. on the amount of the cargo, but upon the amount 
of this argument was felt and acknowledged here and | of duty paid when brought in our own ships. It is adding 
elsewhere ; and it has often since been repeated and in-| one tenth, merely, to the whole impost, so that goods 
sisted on. With how much greater force may our manu- | paying ten dollars in American vessels, paid eleven dol 
facturers, whether of woollens or of ships, say that we | lars in foreign bottoms. This is the security which our 
are pledged not to destroy, by our own direct and volun- navigation has received ; and it was intended to"counter- 
tary act, that degree of encouragement under the faith of | act the impositions of other countries. Unjust commer: 
which they have expended their money, and directed | cial restrictions were one cause which led to our Revolu- 
their labor ? Is it not an argument, urged with great zeal | ton. After the establishment of our independence, {0- 
and effect, that you should pause and ponder before you ad- | T¢ign nations, and particularly Great Britain, looked with 
vance in this system of encouragement, because every step | Jealousy and hostility upon our commerce and navigation. 
is irrevocable; you cannot recede, you must persevere and | They could impose upon our vessels and cargoes, enter: 
preserve the property and indusiry to which you have | ing their ports, such duties as they pleased, while the 
given a new direction. And why apply a different mea- | Old Confederation had no power to place any impost 00 
sure of justice to the ship owners from that which you | foreign goods or foreign tonnage. The consequence 
extend to every other manufacturer? 1f you have raised | Was, that other nations refused to form commercial trea 
them up, why now break them down? Why impose a/ tes with us; our government was so feeble that it could 
tax to eat out their substance, for the purpose of giving | 8've nothing in exchange for treaty stipulations. A pm 
aliment to some new and more favored class? If naviga-| cipal and leading cause of the formation and adoption of 
tion be indeed the child of our legislation, let us not for- | the present Constitution, was the desire that the Common 
get our parental obligations ; Jet us not, like the croco-| Government of all the States should have power to rest 
dile, feed upon and consume our own offspring. | late commerce, and to counteract the unequal and onet- 
But, as great stress is laid upon this topic, and this | us ordinances and enactments of foreigners. ree 
supposed past partiality to our navigation is the constant | And when the Government was thus invested with this 
apology for the imposition of new burdens, let us inquire | power, were they not bound by the highest obligations 
what has been, and what is now, the extent of this legis. | of duty to exercise it for the preservation of this great - 


the cod fishery alone ; it does not extend to the macke- 


lative protection. 

We are daily reminded that our vessels enjoy the whole 
of the coasting trade. And is that the fruit of legislation ? 
When our ships go to the most distant regions, and, in 
the remotest seas, meet every rival with success, in the 


| tional interest? Suppose that Great Britain now, >Y. 
| throwing the excess of her population upon the shores 0! 
| South America, could produce cotton enough to supply 
| the whole demand, and thus ruin our planters ; and sup: 
| pose further that we had the means, by our own legisla- 
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tion, and without injury to ourselves, to counteract and 
defeat such a measure ; should we not instantly apply this 
power of preservation ? Could we hesitate « moment ? 
There has not been that partiality to the navigation, which 

atlemen have represented. You have done no more 
for it than you would have done for any other national) in- 
terest, in similar circumstances ; no more than you were 
bound to do, by the very objects for which Government 
was instituted. 

If the discriminating duties gave any advantage to our 
shipping, further than placing it upon a mere equality 
with that of other nations, by countervailing their imposi- 
tions, then that advantage has been removed by our own 


protection to domestic industry always creates. By act 


This duty was originally imposed from absolute necessity. 
Our finances were prostrate. Without funds, without 
credit, and with an immense public debt, the nation was 
insolvent ; we could make but a dividend among our cre- 
ditors ; and even the soldier, who had poured out his 
blood in our defence, was compelled to accept but a frac- 
tion of the pittance which had been promised. ‘The 
same necessity, the exhausted condition of our country, 
also caused the imposition of direct taxes upon real es- 
tate, and of internal duties upon domestic distilled spirits 
and stills, pleasure carriages, licences to retailers, sales 
at auction, manufactures of snuff, refined sugar, and upon 
stamps. But in 1800 and 1802, when that necessity had 


notwithstanding they had been pledged for the payment 


Government, in violation of that implied pledge which passed away, these taxes were repealed, and that, too, 


ot 3d March, 1815, Congress repealed all these discrimi-| of the public debt, which was still undischarged. The 
nating duties as to all such nations as would reciprocate | wants and exhaustion of the late war in 1813, ’14, and 
such a measure. It was an offer made by us to all foreign | °15, again called these taxes, and others upon unneces- 
powers to place their vessels, in our ports, upon a perfect sary furniture, gold and silver ware, &c.&c. into operation. 
equality with our own, whenever they would extend the In 1816-17 they were again repealed. But during all 
same equality to us in their ports. This offer was repeat- | this time, and to the present moment, this direct tax up- 
ed by the fourth section of the act of 7th January, 1824. | on the shipping has remained undiminished. Thus you 
Many commercial nations have accepted these liberal pro- | remove this burden from the gorgeous furniture of the 
posals, some by treaty stipulations, and others by their | rich—the pleasure carriages of the idle anc luxurious— 
own legislation and ordinances. And the discriminating | but retain it still upon the humble boat; the vehicle 
duties have been abolished between the United States and | which bears the mariner to the scene of his toil and dan- 
Great Britain ; the Kingdom of the Netherlands ; of Prus | ger! You remove it even from the distillery, that foun- 
sia ; Sardima ; Sweden and Norway ; the Empire of Rus- | tain of intemperance—the withering curse that spreads 
sia ; the Dukedom of Oldenburg ; the Imperial Hanseatic | palsy, disease and want—but fasten it still upon the ves- 
cities of Hamburg, Lubec, and Bremen ; the Republic of | sel ~that domestic fabric, which is the instrument of 





Colombia ; the Republic of the Federation of the Centre 
of America ; and the Island of St. Bartholomews. 

As to the shipping of all these countries, therefore, our 
vessels now enjoy no legislative protection whatever ; and 
their ships, for the last six years, have amounted, upon an 
average, to more than four-fifths of all the forcign tonnage 
entering the ports of the United States, as is shown by 


























drawing from the deep sustenance for hundreds of thou- 
sands of your citizens ! 

But we do not stop even here. While other branches 
of industry have been thus relieved, the burdens upon this 
have increased ! Take, again, the ship of 300 tons, iron- 
fastened. Hy the act of 10th of August, 1790, it paid, in 
duties on materials, as follows : 





the following statement : 10 tons ofhemp, at $10 80 theton, - - $108 00 
Foreign Tonnage which entered the United States. 144 tons of iron, at 5 per cent. ad valorem, 
— - equal to $3 the ton - - - - 43 50 
< é |2oeF £5 5 = Fe | 40 pieces Russia duck, 5 per cent. ad valo- 
mel § [SSessizeus | RSE. 
a8 a 4a a 19252 werLes rem, equal to 68 7-10 cts per piece . 27 48 
<s es |e gé 2°? veae. ef t32 20 pieces Ravens duck, 5 per cent. ad valo- 
e ‘Sz oe ie $s s SEESz) ESsts rem, equal to 25 cents per piece . 5 00 
< &e 8 |Zh ts abet $5} Ee ie! Paints, furniture, &c. 5 per cent. ad valo- 
a S¥| S (SEs etliz Sse &| £25, rem, being 4 of present amount - : 13 33 
Sf] & jee SESISESSCL) Escez 
e So | i= o. 

SeiBbaidasad a2 $197 31 
rove, ae 55,188} 14,807 | 69,995 |more than 6-7 | I have before shown that the same ship, under the 
shes ae eee eee ayene | np ee he 6-7 | law of 1824, is taxed no less than $748 40, being an in- 
1824, 1102.367| 67.351 sae er more than 5-6 | crease, by successive acts of legislation, since 1790, of 
1825, 92,927 63.036 9 876 72.912 a -: | $551 09; and it is now attempted to add $378 40 more, 
1826, 105,654) 69.295! 14.936 84,231 |ulmost 4-5 | which will raise these duties to $1126 80. 





The materials for an amount of shipping, equal to the 


Permit me to pursue this subject of Legislative parti- | present tonnage of the United States, would, by the act 


ality to our shipping a little further. I have shown that | 
the protection formerly extended has been withdrawn. | 
Let us now, for a moment, see what burdens have been 
imposed on this, compared with other branches of domes- 
tic industry. 

A duty of six cents a ton, to be paid upon each entry 
of vessels sailing under a register, and once a year by 
those enrolied and licensed, was imposed by the act of | 
July 20th, 1790, and has been continued by successive 
acts until the present time. The whole amount of ton- 
nage duty paid into the Treasury in 1825, was $120,885, 
of which $98,289 was paid by American, and $22,576 
by foreign vessels. In 1826 the amount was $129,624, 
of which $103,253 was paid by American, and $26,371 
by foreign vessels. Since 1790 the amount paid by our 
own citizens has increased, by additions to our tonnage, 
while the proportional amount paid by foreigners has 
diminished, by the abolition of the discriminating duties. 


of 1790, have paid in duties 1,008,985 dollars, they are 
now taxed, by the existing laws, $ 3,827,292, being an 
increase of 2,818,307 dollars ; and, by the proposed bill, 
they pay 5,762,417 dollars, being an addition of 1,935,- 
125 dollars,and an increase of 4,753,432 dollars, since the 
year 1790. One-fifth of the whole amount being requir- 
ed each year for repairs and building anew upon the 
principles before stated ; if to this we add the tonnage 
duty,we find that the amount annually paid by our ships, 
in these taxes, is now 868,711 dollars; and by the bill, 
will be 1,255,756 dollars. Such, sir, is the partiality and 
favoritism which has been, extended to our navigation 
The protection of discriminating duties has been remov- 
ed, and legislative burdens have been constantly increas- 
ing. 

Has it not suffered under the weight which has been 
laid upon it? What has been its growth, compared with 
that of our population, and other branches of industry. 
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In 1810, our whole population was 7,239,903 It now 
undoubtedly exceeds 12,000,000—5,000,000 or upwards 
have been added to our numbers since that period. In 
1810, our whole tonnage was 1,424,783 tons. To have 
kept pace with ourpopulation, by a proportional increase, 
about one million of tons should have been added ; 
whereas, by the returns sent to this House during the pre- 
sent session, it apyearsthat the increase has been only 
109,407 tons ; less than one-ninth part of what it ought 
to have been. And the whole of this increase, and more 
too, has been in our coasting trade, which is removed 
from foreign competition. Our registered tonnag., which 
is that engaged im foreign trade, was, in 1810, 984,269 
tons ; by the last returns, it is only 737,978 ; actually less, 
by 246,291 tons, than in 1810. It may be said that war 
has intervened since that period, and that our vessels 
were captured and destroyed. But the reduction is not 
attributable to that event. The losses of the war might 
be supplied in a single year, by adequate encouragement 
to ship building. And it isa fact, that, for the three 
years next succeeding the war, the amount of our regis- 
tered tonnage was considerably greater than at present 


In 1815, it was 854,294 tons. 
1816, it was 800,759 tons 
1817, it was 809,829 tons. 


This statement is taken from official returns, and must 
be nearly correct, although it is said not to be wholly free 
from error. 

What has been the progress of other branches of na- 
tional industry since 1810? Where, for example, were 
then those manufacturing establishments of cotton and 
woollens, which are now of such magnitude and impor- 
tance? They were unknown. They have come into 
existence since that period. But 1 will not particularise; 
consider the progress of our whole country since 1810. 
Look atall other pursuits, and see their advancement, 
compared with that of navigation. Whilst almost every 
part of our system has been strengthened and enlarged; 
whilst our other limbs have been fast acquiring their 
gigantic proportions, this “right arm of our strength 
and safety” has been stinted, and iscomparatively shrunk 
and withered. 

The present condition of our shipping is that of ex. 
treme depression and suffering. Look at the rate of 
freight. In times past, it was three pence per pound 
for cotton to Liverpool, it is now one half of one penny; 
one sixth part of the former amount! ItsecKs in vain 
for adequate employment. How, then, can it bear an 
additional pressure’ We are sometimes told that taxes 
upon our shipping will operate no injury, because they 
can add so much to the price of transportation; upon 
the same principle that the consumer must pay the im- 
posts. But in our foreign trade we have competitors 
whom your legislation will not reach. The burdens 
extend only to our own ships, and if they raise the rate 
of freights, the foreigner, offering at the lower price, 
will engross all the business. But, confine it to the 
coasting trade, and suppose that we can enhance the 
price of carriage. Whatis the effect’? Every charge 
upon transportation increases the price of the commo. 
dity to the consumer, which, of course, diminishes con- 
sumption. The demand being thus lessened, the quan. 
tity sold by the producer is less, and of course the 
quantity transported by the ship owner is also diminished. 
Thus it injures the purchaser, by enhancing the charges 
to him; the seller, by diminishing the market; the. car- 
rier, by contracting his business; and, we may add, the 
merchant, by leaving him a less quantity in which to traf- 
fic. Let me illustrate this. Flour is now conveyed 
from Rochester, by the canal to Albany, and thence to 
Boston, Portsmouth, Portland, and other places, at 
which it comes into competition with that from the 
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South. Suppose the canal toll of nearly fifty cents the 
barrel, was removed. Could it not go into market 
cheaper to the benefit of the consumers, who would 
be induced to purchase more, which would increase 
the demand ?—it would add to the quantity sold by the 
producer and the flour merchant, and to the amount 
transported in the canal boats. If, then, the rate of 
freight were to be increased by our vessels, it would 
tend to diminish their business and their value. If the 
amount of capital invested in coasting vessels were 
50,000 000 dollars, which is now but barely supported; 
if we should take away one fifth of the present business, 
we should destroy just that proportion of the whole 
capital; four fifths of the business would support only 
four fifths of the capital, and every man who owned 
thousand dollars in a vessel, would at once lose two bun. 
dred of it. 

_ Sir, there is no escape from the injurious and oppres- 
sive operation of this measure. Shall we then adopt it ’ 
Our ship-owners might,like others, have come here with 
strong petitions for relief. But they suffer in silence : 
they rely upon themselves. They have been, and still 
are, nobly contending, by their own strength, against ad- 
verse winds and waves; they are now strivingfagainst 
the ebbing tide of their prosperity. Will you add to the 
force of the current which is sweeping them away ’ Our 
ships have been our best friend in peace and in war—we 
now behold this friend struggling in the waves. Shall 
we stretch forth our hand, not to sustain, but to lay it 
heavily upon him, and press him beneath the surface ’ 

In this connexion, let me advert to the policy of our 
great commercial rival, which, as was said of another to- 
pic, ‘*no statesman can disregard and be wise ; nay, 
more, which no statesman can disregard and be inno- 
cent. 

In 1824, when we were increasing our duties upon 
imported iron to 18 dollars the ton, Great Britain was re- 
ducing her’s from 6 pounds 10 shillings to 1 pound 10 
shillings ; that is, from 28 dollars and 86 cents to 6 dol- 
lars and 66 cents theton; although, as is well known, 
she manufactures vast quantities from her native ore. 
Her impost upon hemp is 4 pounds 15 shillings and 4 
pence, i. e. 20 dollars and 86 cents the ton, while ours 
is now almost double, and, by this bill, will be nearly 
three times that amount. Such is the contrast of encou- 
ragement to ship building, butween us and that tax-paying 
nation, where, from necessity, every thing that they 
taste, touch, or see, is taxed ; where even the light oi 
Heaven comes into their dwellings taxed. 

It is well known that Great Britain has, for several 
years past, been establishing new depots, and extending, 
by every practicable means, what is called her warehous- 
ing system, which is equivalent to what we denominate 
our drawback system ; but this bill would take away the 
drawback from some portions of duck, cordage, and spi 
rits. Upon this subject I ask a moment’s attention. It 
seems to me to be much misunderstood. It is supposed 
that all that is paid as debenture is so much lost to the 
Treasury- Even the Committee of Manufactures call it 
a bounty ; that is a gratuity, a gift without an equiva- 
lent. ‘Those who reason thus, see but one half the pro- 
cess. The truth is, ifit were not for your promise, by 
standing laws, to pay back this money, you never would 
have received it in duties. And the man who has bor- 
rowed cash of his neighbor, and had the use of it gratis, 
might as well complain of the repayment as a bounty to 
the lender, as the Government of the drawback, as 4 
bounty to the exporter. ; 

Imposts are for two purposes, domestic consumption 
and foreign exportation. Cut off the latter by withhold- 
ing the drawback, and you prevent all the importation 
designed for that purpose, and leave only so much as 18 
necessary for our demand at home. This demand, the 
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domestic consumption, will not be increased by prevent- | an American spirit to counteract and resist it. To wound 
ing exportation ; it may, indeed, be diminished, since, | effectually, the blow must be furtive and deceptious : 
by taking away the business, you may lessen the number | and she has struck it so adroitly as to cause a contention 


and ability of consumers. ; 
But it is asked, what good comes of this system ? ‘That 
is best shown by example. 


We now import raw sugar | 


among ourselves, and to make it matter of serious debate, 
even here, whether it was not dealt by our own hand, 
while she and her conduct escape scrutiny. Do gentle- 


from Cuba, pay the duties, refine it, and then export it) men believe, that the cool-headed, clear sighted, pre- 


to Russia, with the benefit of drawback. 


Now, sir, this) scient statesmen of England would be governed in ques- 


trade gives us a market for our produce in Cuba ; em-) tions of her darling policy—her commerce and naviga- 
ploys our ships and seamen in transporting both the out-| tien—by a whim, a freak, as to the mode or precise time 
ward and homeward cargo ; gives occupation to our su-| of promoting them’ No, sir; it is her interest which 
gar refiners, and others engaged in preserving and ma -| contruls all her measures. This binds her as in the bonds 


naging it here ; and, again, requires our ships and sail-| of fate. 


ors to convey it to Russia ; and, besides all this, pays a/ 


This has produced all her doublings and eva- 
sions upon the subject of the West India trade. At first 


small commission to the Government—the whole amount | she entered into negotiations with us—they seemed to 
of duties not being paid back. | 


Another benefit of this system is, that it keeps prices 
uniform and steady in our own market, and prevents ru- 
inous fluctuations and revulsions in‘trade. Our merchants 





approach a successful termination—the parties differed 
on one point only ; and on that alone the conferences 
broke off, with a declared intention, on both sides, to 
renew them ata future day. Our Minister was afterwards 


now introduce foreign commodities freely, knowing | authorized to yield the point which had been in issue ; 


that if they cannot be sold here, the whole world is open 
to them. Out of the mass of importations, so much as 
we need is retained in the country. A great reservoir is 
created, from which we first draw our own supply, and 
the residue flows off in the channels of foreign commerce. 
But prevent exportation, confine our merchants to our 
own markets, and, as they have no concert, but in our 
various cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and elsewhere, each one judges and acts for himself ; 
the consequence must be, that in one year, the quantity 
of any article ordered from abroad might be tov great, 
the next too small. At one time importations would be 
excessive ; at another they would not supply the wants 
of the country. In the one case, prices would be sud- 
denly depressed, to the ruin of the merchant; in the 
other, rapidly enhanced, to the distress of the consumer. 
A field would be open for gambling speculation. Capi- 
talists might, from time to time, combine to engross and 
control the whole amount of certain articles, of which 
we had memorable and melancholy examples during the 
last war. 

This bill proposes to make a voluntary sacrifice of a 
great portion of the West India trade—that trade of 
which Great Britain has been so anxious to deprive us. 
What has been her cunduct ? In 1824, when our last 
tariff was enacted, she was professing the principles of 
free trade, and had, somewhat, rclaxed the rigor of her 
colonial system. But, afterwards, her shipping interest 
suffered, her jealousy of the United States increased, 
and she has since drawn the bonds of colonial restric- 
tion, so far as relates to this country, as close as ever. 
The cause is palpable. She desires to build up her 
American continental colenies, and, what is more, it is 
her known and avowed policy, first, to monopolize to 
herself as much of the commerce and navigation of the 
workl as possible ; secondly, to diffuse the remainder 
as equally #s practicable, among the minor maritime 
Powers, in order to keep them all in an equal degree 
of depression and inferiority. She sees that we have 
risen above that common level, and are fast treading 
upon her steps; and she would turn upon and pros- 
irate us if possible. ‘Toward our commerce and naviga- 
tion, her eyes are turned with the keenest apprebension. 
This is not conjecture, or the suggestion of national 
vanity. It is atruth which has been acknowledged even 
on the floor of Parliament by the Presideat of her Board 
of Trade ; and which we should keep constantly in view, 
if we would rightly understand her conduct and motives. 
She saw that the trade with her West India colonies em- 
ployed 100,000 tons of our shipping, and but 8,000 tons 
of her own ; and she determined to put an end to it. 
But she knew that too open a manifestation of hostility to 
our navigation, would tend to defeat itself, by arousing 
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but Great Britain had then discovered that negotiation 
was not the mode in which an arrangement should be 
made—it must be by reciprocal legislation. Well, we 
were willing to legislate—but she told us it was not 
then the time. It was too late. The accepted time for 
this mode of adjustment had passed by, even while her 
declarations of a readiness to negotiate were unrecalled 
and unchanged. Our Congress had not seized, with in- 
stant eagerness upon the terms and conditions prescribed 
by her imperial, Parliament in 1825! ‘Terms and cundi- 
tions which no bill ever presented to Congress did fully 
comply with—which no member of this House—no man 
in this nation, who understands and cares for our trade 
and navigation, would think of submitting to for a mo- 
ment. ‘To have passed a law in strict conformity with 
the requisites of the act of Parliament of 1825, would 
have been to sacrifice great substantial interests for the 
mere semblance of what Britain calls a boon. It 
would have been a bootless humiliation. It would 
have been the wisdom of the misguided devotee, who 
yields up his wealth, and prostrates himself in the 
dust, for the parings of the nails of some pretended 
Saint 

Both the French and British have endeavored, by 
great bounties and privileges, to lure our fishermen into 
their service—nor have they been wholly unsuccessful. 
A company of our whalemen once settled at Dunkirk, in 
France, and an American established the whale fishery 
at Milford Haven, in England. If we pursue measures 
tending to drive this class of men from our shores, you 
may be assured that they will be received with open 
arms by our rivals. Let us not thus, in thoughtlessness 
and wantonness, throw away the blessings which Provi- 
dence has bestowed. 

The ground upon which the protecting system is ad- 
vocated, is, that the enhancement of price will be but 
temporary, and that, after the lapse of years, the domes- 
tic article will be as cheap as the imported now is. Ap- 
ply this to hemp. Lt is conceded that the price is to be 
increased. It will impose a tax of 200,000 dollars annu- 
ally upon the manufacturer of ships, and the only conso- 
lation he receives is an assurance that it is not to be per- 
petual : that, after he shall have paid some millions, per- 
haps he shall obtain his hemp as cheap as at present, but 
with the permanent loss of a part of the Russia trade, 
amounting to 200,000 dollars in freights annually. But 
is it true that there will be this ultimate reduction of 
price? Has the ship owner even this consolation? 

The same predictions were mace in 1816, and repeat- 
ed in 1824, when the tariffs of those years were under 
discussion. But the effect of those acts has been to en- 
hance the price of hemp to the full amount of the du- 
ty. Our own has never yet supplied the market. How, 
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then, are we to trust in the present assurances ? How do _ price, cannot induce our hemp growers to prepare it fy; 
we know that those who shall be here four years hence | use, will an addition of 25 dollars in the duty have that 
will not make a new demand for another addition, and | effect? Have we any evidence that it will? Nay, have 
upon the same assurances of ultimate reduction of prices’ | we not proof positive that it will not?) The experiment 
What foundation is there for such expectations? Does | has been actually tried, and the evidence is reported by 
it arise from our experience in the manufacture of cot- | the committee themselves. 
tons, and our belief in favor of the woollens ? As to those The Russian crops have been cut off to such an extent 
fabrics, the argument, certainly, has much weight. But} as to raise the price from 225 dollars to 275 dollars the 
it is because in this, machinery is substituted for manual | ton, which is the present value of foreign hemp. Here 
Jabor; and for the propelling and conducting of ma-| isan addition of 50 dollars the ton to the usual price, an 
chinery, we have peculiar natural advantages in our im-| yet not a pound of American water-rotted hemp is to be 
mense water power, and the native skill, ingenuity, and | found in market—will then, the proposed increase of half 
inventive genius of our People. But let it be remem-| that sum produce it? What answer can be given to this 
bered, that machinery contributes little or nothing to the | proof from actual experience ? Will it be said that this 
roduction of hemp. Manual labor is the chief ingredient | event was not foreseen, and that, if our farmers had 
in its price—that labor which is so valuable and high- | known that the Russian supply was to be diminished, they 
priced here, and so cheap as to be almost worthless in | would have furnished it ? Sir, we have it in the testimo. 
Russia. | ny, and from unquestionable authority, thut it was season- 
The price of labor in Russia is seven or eight cents a | ably known,and that the hemp growersin 1827 acted up- 
day. It is here eight or ten times as much. Indeed it | on this knowledge so faras to increase the quantity of dew. 
is estimated at a dollar in the testimony reported by the | rotted hemp, but not to prepare a single ounce of the wa- 
committee. Every man here can find some employment. | ter-rotted. 
No one is idle but from choice. One day of our labor| The domestic, by the mode of preparing it, is render- 
will purchase eight days of the Russian. Why, then, | ed a totally different article trom the foreign. They are 
abandon ours to substitute theirs? Why compel our ci- | applied to differentuses. The former to the manufacture 
tizens to work eight days for the same value which they | of cotton bagging, anc the latter to that of cordage. The 
now obtain in one, or at most two? Let me illustrate | former is not fit for our shipping—they will not and can- 
this. Suppose one of our citizens to be employed for a | not use it, even if you put on three times the amount of tlie 
year in taking fish or cutting timber. He sends the pro- | proposed duty. ‘lo enhance the price of imported hemp, 
duct to the West Indies, there exchanges it for sugar and | will yield no benefit to the American cultivator, because 
coffee, which are transported to St. Petersburgh, and | it does not come in competition with our own. ‘This, too, 
there exchanged for hemp, which is brought home, and |is proved. For while the Russian, from the cause beiore 
after deducting all expenses, he has four tons of hemp as | mentioned, has risen from 225 dollars to 275 dollars the 
the clear fruits of his industry. The same man, if em-|ton, American hemp is now in market at 125 dollars, 
ployed in raising hemp, could not, by the labor of the | being no higher than it has been at different times here- 
same year, have obtained more than a single ton. By |tofore. We have, too, the opinion of a witness, who 
this change of pursuits, then, he has lost three-fourths of | seems to have been much relied upon by the committee, 
his labor. You may, to be sure, contrive to indemnify | that an increase of duty will not aid the hemp grower 
him by raising the price of hemp, so that the one ton| Iam constrained, sir, to resist a measure which is thus 
shall bring as mudh now as four tons formerly. But who | fraught only with evil; which, without promise of goo: 
buys it? Another of your citizens—the ship builder. | to any one, is to be a severe and galling imposition upon 
The loss is indeed transferred from the hemp-grower, |a numerous and invaluable class of domestic manutac- 
but itis still an equal diminution of the wealth of the | turers. 
nation. Why thus exchange our present employments} Iam not one of those who think that individual ente: 
for those far less productive ? prise will always enter upon and persevere in the cours 
If hemp can be cultivated here as cheaply as it can be | of industry which may be ultimately most beneficial to 
imported, why has it not been done? Why do you not | the country. ‘There are certain articles necessary for our 
produce it? Does it, like manufactures of wool aud cot- | independence in time of war, and which we cannot pro 
ton, require the investment of great capital, which mo- | duce without years of previous preparation. Of this class 
neyed men will not hazard in new experiments without | are certain woollen fabrics, particularly blankets, as ou! 
some security? No. The man who possesses but a single | past experience abundantly proves. ‘Tothe production ot 
half acre purchased for a single dollar, can cultivate it. | such articles, Government should give protection in tin: 
Does it demand great skill and experience, which time | of peace, because,we cannot otherwise furnish ourselves 1 
only can give, and therefore requiring aid to overcome | time of war. It is the only mode of providing certai 
the first obstacles and meet the first losses ? Far from it. | munitions of war. But this does not extend to those 
The committee themselves have declared, in their report, | products, which do not require years of previous prepar- 
that even the fabrics of hemp are so simple and easy asto | tion, but which the emergency will itself produce with: 
require no aid from foreign skill. out antecedent protection. Such is hemp to the extent 
Has it never received any legal protection ? The duty | of our capacity. Gentlemen assure us, again and agai”, 
imposed in 1790, was 10 dollars 80 cents the ton ; in 1792, | that we can produce enough, in a single year, to supp!) 
it was raised to 20 dollars ; in 1816, to 30 dollars; and in| the whole United States. That all that is wanted !s a 
1824 to 35 dollars the ton. And the actual encourage- | demand. It certainly requires very little skill or capita. 
ment is far greater still. The usual price of Russian hemp | If war then shall create a demand, we shall produce it &% 
is 225 dollars the ton ; of American, only 125 dollars | well the first yeur as if we had given it twenty years of prc- 
—a difference of 100 dollars, operating as a direct | vious encouragement. But, without reference to the ne- 
bounty. Why this great and constant difference and | cessities of war, I believe that the fostering care of Go 
inferiority ? The reports of the Board of Navy Commis- | ernment should be sometimes extended to the protection 
sioners, of the Committee en Manufactures, and the testi- | of domestic industry. It may be necessary, in order l 
mony of witnesses, all concur in the same answer. It is | counteract the unequal and unjust legislation of foreig™ 
because we will not water-rot it. We will not give it the | ers, or to overcome the obstacles presented by wav 
necessary preparation : and the reason is, that the pro- | of skill and the hubits and prejudices of the community, 
cess is extremely laborious, and loathsome, and noxious. | and to induce capitalists to invest their money, which they 
If, then, a constant difference of 100 doullars the ton in | will not do, in a new enterprise or undertaking, ithout 
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rance of ultimate remuneration for the losses 
perce be incurred in the first instance, from inex- 
erience, unskilfalness, and ignorance. 

But the articles to which this encouragement should be 
extended ought to be selected with much care and cau- 
tion, and with reference to the capacity and condition of 
our own country, compared with that frem which they 
areimported. The character of the trade which intro- 
duces them, and the bearing of the proposed measure _ 
on other branches of industry, ought also to be carefully 
considered. 

Some gentlemen earnestly contend, that every thing 
which we can learn to produce, should be protected by 
law, while others as strenuously maintain, that no legisla- 
tive aid should be extended in any case. These are ex- 
tremes and equally remote from the truth. No such gen- 
eral rules can be established ; but the question of encour- 
agement ought te be settled upon each article by itself, | 
according to its character. ‘To entitle it to our care, it | 
ought to be such, that after the first obstacles are over- 
come, and foreign enactments countervailed, it will be 
able to maintain itself by itsown strength. I am willing | 





to take the infant manufacture by the hand, and support 
its early steps ; but let it be such as will eventually, when 
years have passed by, be able to stand and go alone. I 
would most cheerfully lend my aid to the introducing and 
fostering of new products, but they should be adapted 
to our soil and climate, and to the condition of our coun- 
try. 1 would not sacrifice all experience to experiment. 
I would not abandon former profitable employments, to 
force labor into new and unproductive channels. I would | 
not lay waste those fair fields, and that congenial cultiva- 
tion, from which we have derived wealth, prosperity, and | 
happiness, to substitute in their place sickly hot-house | 
plants, which can exist only under the concentrated rays 
of legislative patronage. 

A word, sir, upon the subject of steel. Three witnes- 
ses only were examined, who all declared that they knew 
nothing about it, and two of the three gave their opinion 
that it ought not to receive further protection. And, up- 
on this evidence,the committee have recommended a large 
increase of duties, and that, too, when it does not appear 
that the article is produced any where in the country. 
They will tax every man who buys an axe, or a ham- 
mer, or a knife, for the benefit of the manufacturer of 
steel, who does not exist. I had supposed tbat the con- 
tention between entities and non-entities, had passed away 
with the schoolmen of the dark ages. It was then made 
a solemn question whether a possible saint was of more 
value than an actually existing fly ; but, in this, 
enlightened and brilliant age, it is discovered that a 
possible maker of steel is of more value than all the 
a manufacturers, farmers, and mechanics in the 
and ! 

The duty on molasses has been so ably discussed by 
my colleague, [Mr. AnpERson ] as to leave little to be add- 
ed. The quantity imported last year, was 15,260,867 gal- 
lons. Of this, the report of the committee informs us, 
11,000,000 of gallons were brought into ports East of 
New York—in other words, for 1 like to be explicit, 
into New England. And I will add that more than 
4,200,000 gallons were imported into Maine. Why was 
this immense amount, being almost one third of the 
whole quantity, brought into that single State? Is it 
that we have more wealth than others, that our sea-port 
‘owns can send more money wherewith to purchase, 
than great commercial cities? No, sir; I regret to say 
that we are comparatively poor. Why, then, do we en- | 
gross so much of this trade? It is because it is carried 
on solely by our own labor. We send to the West In- 


dies the fish which we have caught with our own hands, | 


the lumber which we have cut in our own forests, the 
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soil ; they are transported in vessels which we have con- 
structed by sailors whom we have produced and educat- 
ed. Allis from within ourselves. Why is this importa- 
tion to be prevented, and this trade to be cut off? The 
avowed purpose is to increase the distillation of whis- 
key, and the hope of increasing the market for the grain 
of some of the Western and Middle States. We are in- 
formed, by the evidence reported, that one bushel of 
corn makes two gallons of whiskey ; one of which is re- 
tained by the distiller, and the other delivered to the 
farmer in payment for his grain. - The farmer, in the 
West, then takes his fifty bushels of corn, puts it intoa 
wagon, conveys it toa distillery, and exchanges it for 
fifty gallons of whiskey, and thus his grain is converted 
into spirits. What is the process with us? The fifty 
bushels of grain of our farmer, is, either by himself, or 
the trader to whom he has sold it for that purpose, put 
on board a vehicle—not called a wagon indeed, but call- 
ed a ship or vessel—transported to an island—there ex- 
changed for molasses, which is brought back and deliv- 
ered to the trader or farmer. This molasses, thus ob- 
tained, is as much the fruit of the labor-of the farmer, 
as if it had been made by him from the cane grown on 
his own land. ‘This molasses is then conveyed to a dis- 
tillery, and there exchanged for, or made into rum ; and 
thus the grain of our farmer is converted into spirits. 
Now, sir, | ask where is the policy or justice of sacrific- 
ing one of these farmers to the other? Is not the grain 
of the one as much entitled to protection as the corn of 
the other? Is not the ship as important and useful a 
fabric as the wagon ; and are not the sailors, who na- 
vigate the one, as much entitled to regard, as the 
horses who drag the other, or as any class of men in the 
country ? 

Where, then, is the difference in these two processes 
that can justify you in attempting to injure one portion of 
your citizens for the mere forlern hope of aiding another? 
There is a difference—the one gives much more employ- 
ment to American capital and domestic industry than the 
other. ‘There is another distinction—the one pays into 
the treasury more than 650,000 dollars annually ; from 
the other you receive nothing. Those that you now seek 
to prostrate, are really entitled to the preference, if any 
partiality is to be indulged. 

It is in evidence that the distillation of whiskey is a 
profitable and fast increasing business, while that of new 
rum has diminished, and is diminishing. 

You propose to aid a business prosperous and profita- 
ble at the expense of one depressed and suffering. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania near me,[Mr. Incuam] gave 
us a picture of the prosperity and happiness of the farmers 
of his own State. He described their extensive and fer- 
tile fields, their substantial stone buildings, their comfort, 
and their contentment; and in the pride ot his heart, boast- 
ed that they never came here to ask for protection. 
And it is for the hope of benefitting such men, who in 
plenty and independence, scorn to ask your aid, that 
you now volunteer to tax and oppress the farmers of the 
East, whose stubborn soil and inclement skies, with in- 
cessant toil, will but afford them the necessaries of 
life. 

But Ido not stop here. I have thus far confined my- 
self to that portion of the molasses which is converted in- 
to spirit ; but much the greater part is consumed as food. 
lam aware that the committee inform us that much of it 
is distilled, and one member of the committee [Mr. Srs- 
VENSON ] says, that 8,000,000 of gallons are so disposed of. 
This I presume to controvert. ‘Nhey have given us no da- 
ta or calculation, but rest on mere conjecture and assump- 
uuon. ‘ 

lt is proved that the amount distilled has diminished ; 
the importation has much increased ; the proportion, 








agricultural products which we have raised on our own | then, which now goes to the distilleries, is much less than 
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formerly. This has arisen from the progress of whiskey. 
In 1810, the quantity of molasses import- 
ed, was - 


returning from his day of toil, and take from his hand the 
measure of molasses which he carries to his family, and 
- - - 8,634,418 gals. | put in its stead a gallon of whiskey, for the sustenance of 
distilled, - 2,827,625 his children! When your children ask bread, will you 
— give them astone ? Nay, will you take from them the 
used for food, 5,806,793 bread which they have earned, and give them a serpent, 
poisonous and deadly ? 
In 1820, quantity imported, was 11,343,453 I ask a few moment’s attention to the effect of this ta. 
distilled, - 2,492,700 riff upon the State which I have the honor, in part, to 
tie represent. 
used for food, 8,850,753 I trust that I can divest myself, as far as any gentleman, 
Thus it appears, by official documents, that the impor- | of all undue and improper local influences. But it is our 
tation of the latter year exceeded the former by more than | high and bounden duty to endeavor to make known here 
2,000,000 of gallons ; yet the distillation was less. If the | the condition of thuse whom we represent, and the ope- 
same proportion of the last year’s importation were dis- | ration of measures, especially of taxation, upon their pros- 
tilled, as of that of 1820, it would be but about 3,000,000 | perity. To this end, principally, it is, that the people 
of gallons out of 13,000,000. But if we allow a ratable | every where are so justly tenacious of the right of repre- 
decrease as from 1810 to 1820, it would be considerably | sentation. 1 have studiously and anxiously endeavored to 
less. 1 have taken pains to ascertain the quantity distill- | learn the true condition and real interests of my own State, 
ed in Maine, and find it to be less than one-fifth part of | and, as connected therewith, to understand the colonial 
the amount there imported. This nearly corresponds | policy of Great Britain. 
with the statement of my colleague, which was one-sixth. Look at the situation of Maine. Her territory, in the 
I find it also stated, by one of the ablest and most correct | form of a diamond, rests at one corner only on New Hamp- 
statistical writers, [Mr. Nizes} that the quantity convert- | shire, and is, on all other sides, surrounded by the British 
ed into rum does not exceed 3,000,000 ot gallons. From | Provinces, ur by the sea which Britain commands. We 
all these independent sources of information, thus corro- | are in the midst of our enemies—enemies by arms in war 
borating each other, 1 am justified in asserting that the | —adversaries to all our interests in peace. To our navi- 
quantity distilled does not exceed one-fifth part of the | gation she is every where hostile; ih the lumber trade, 
whole. ‘The residue is used by all classes, and especially | the Provinces have great facilities by their forests, rivers, 
the yeomanry, mechanics, and laboring poor, as whole- | and shipping ; for the fisheries, their advantages in some 
some, nutritious, palatable, necessary food, and frequent- | respects exceed ours, for our boats and vessels are some- 
ly as asubstitute for sugar. And you would now take | times obliged tu go even into their waters and harbors to 
from them this article, thus procured by their own labor. | carry on the business. 
You would say to them, you shall not sell your fish, you | This bill must powerfully aid and advance tle colonial 
shall not sell your lumber, you shall not sell the truits of | policy of Great Britain. Her system now is, to build up 
your farms, lest, by possibility, it may affect the distilla- | her continental colonies on our borders, at the expense 
tion of whiskey. You shall not procure your accustomed | and even to the distress of her West India possessions. 
food, by disposing of your own productions, but shall, no- | This I have already illustrated, in speaking of her course 
lens volens, drink our whiskey! And will the object be | and conduct in excluding us from her islands. What 
attained ? Afier you have stopped this importation, cut | broke off the negotiations in 1823 ? The elsewhere prin- 
off these markets, and taken away this employment from | ciple, as it has been called ; the provision which had been 
the navigation, will the sale of whiskey be increased ? 1 | incorporated into our statute, and insisted upon by our 
ask the advocates for this measure, do you want our vege- | Minister, that the productions of the United States should 
table food, salted provisions, or live stock ? If not, what | be received into her West India Islands upon the same 
shall we give you in exchange ? Wherewithal shall we | terms as similar productions from elsewhere. To this it 
pay you, if disposed to become your customers? ‘This | was objected, that the products of Maine would then have 
proposition has not even the merit of the case of taking | equal advantages with those of her adjacent provinces, to 
one man’s property to give it to another—it is to take | which she would never consent. She would not listen 
trom the one, when there is hardly ground to hope that | for a moment to such a proposition. 
the other will obtain any portion of it! It is to destroy, It is a fact never known, I presume, here, that the la- 
not to transfer. boring citizens of Maine, even West of the centre of the 
I would say to the whiskey-maker, to injure others, is | State, are drawn hundreds of miles from their families 
not, of course, to benefit yourself. You may set fire to | and homes, across the British lines to labor, year after 
your neighbor’s house, and burn it down over his head, | year, in cutting British timber, for British employers, to 
in the hope that he may purchase the materials for anoth- | be transported in British vessels ; and this, too, when our 
er of you ; but if he be unable to buy, you will derive no | Own immense forests are inviting the axe of the woods- 
benefit, and he must go houseless. man, and our ships anxiously seeking employment. Is 
If the sole purpuse be to prevent the distillation of mo- | not this an unheard of anomaly ? Where else in this 
lasses, why interdict that part which is eaten, being more | country, the asylum of the laborers of all nations, where 
than 10,000,000 of gallons? Why not advance directly else is it that American citizens are compelled to seek 
to your object? Impose your tax solely upon that manu- | employment from foreigners ? Sir, this should open our 
facture—compel the distillers to take your license at your | €yes to the warning effects of British policy. 
own price ; and, although that would be, most unjustifi- Another fact: Our agricultural products, to a small 
ably, to break down one portion of your citizens for the | #mount, indeed, but sufficient to illustrate the system, 
purpose of building up another, yet it would avoid one | #re attracted across the boundary line, to depots in New 
monstrous result of the present measure. What do you | Brunswick, to be thence transported abroad in British 
now seck to accomplish ’—to prohibit a salutary article ot vessels : and almost every ton of our potash, and conside- 
diet, and extend the use of whiskey! You would take | rable quantities of flour from New York, have during 
from the farm house, the cottage, and the log cabin, whole- | the past year, found their way to Quebec and thence to 
some necessary food—to leave in its place a pernicious in- foreign markets. And thus our rival takes from our ships 
toxicating liquor—to sow the seeds of “the pestilence | and our sailors the transportation of our own produce, 
which walketh in darkness, and the destruction which | and gives it to her own, and secures to her provinces the 


wasteth at noonday !” You would go to the poor man, | benefits of the transit through them. 
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The views of Britain are further exhibited by her claim | equal to a direct capitation tax of one dollar and twenty 
of boundary, by which she seeks to take from Maine a} cents upon every man, woman, and child in Maine, ac- 
territory about equal in extent to the whole of Massachu- | cording to the last census ! 
setts. By the treaty of 1783, the independence of the Our intercourse with the West Indies is a barter trade ; 
Thirteen States was acknowledged according to their ex-| it can be no other. If we stop these imports, our ex- 
isting boundaries—this territory was then a part of Mas- | ports, toc, must cease. They will not pay us money, but 
sachusetts. In the negotiations at Ghent, the British Com- | will receive their necessary supplies from our neighbors 
missioners proposed to purchase it of us, in order to give | and rivals. Where, then, is to be the market for our fish, 
them a direct communication between Quebec and Hali- | of which we send about a million of dollars worth annu- 
fax. ‘They asked us to cece it to them for an equivalent. | ally, from the United States to the West Indies? Where 
Our Commissioners promptly replied that, be.ng a part | shall we send our lumber, of which more than twenty- 
of an independent State, the Genefal Government had no | six millions of feet are exported, in one year, from the 
power to cede it, and that the proposition could not be | single town of Portland ? What is to become of the four 
even a subject of discussion. They have since claimed it | millions dollars of capital now invested in this business in 
as their own : thus showing a fixed determination to ac- 


Maine, and of more than a hundted thousand tons of 
complish their object, little regarding the character of | shipping now engaged in this trade, in the same State, 
the means. worth from four to five millions of dollars? And, after 

They have expended, and are still expending, large | you have sunk our vessels, and driven the mechanic from 
sums for fortifications, armaments, and naval depots, in | the ship-yard, and the mariner from the sea, and compel- 
their colonies. 


led them to change the whole current of their lives, to 

In every movement we see that it is the purpose of the | abandon fixed habits and early pursuits, to become tillers 

British Government to strengthen their provinces ; to ren- | of the earth, what do you do for them in their new occu- 

der them formidable in themselves, and the fulcrum of | pation? What do you offer to the farmers? You tax 
her power on this side the Atlantic; and, at the same 


Y +3 and, at them for the necessaries of life, and cut them off from 
time, weaken and depress Maine. ‘This bill, in its effects, | their markets. Their produce is now sold on the sea- 
tends to accomplish these purposes. 


; e board, and on the margins of rivers, to be transported to 
Every manufacture in Maine, which this measure reach- | the West Indies, or consumed by the population engaged 
es, it injures or destroys. The rope makers and cordage 


in ship-building, navigation, trade, and the fisheries. If 
manufacturers cannot exist under these heavy duties on | these are broken up how are our agriculturists to pay 
the raw material. The distilleries—it is the avowed pur-| their taxes and obtain the usual comforts of life? ‘They 
ose toruin. Our navigation is our great manufacturing | cannot send their productions to any other parts of the 
interest. Strange as it may seem, Maine owns one-eighth | United States ; their soil and climate will not compete 
part of the whole tonnage of the United States ; the ma-| with the more favored regions of the West. The bread- 
terials for which part would, by the present laws, pay in| stuffs of the South are now imported into every harbor 
duties, the sum of 478,411 dollars, and by the bill before | and river in Maine, Flour, even from Rochester, far in 
us, the sum of 720,302 ; an addition of 241,891 dollars. | the interior of New York, finds its way to the very centre 
The amount now annually paid by the shipping of Maine, | of the State. If you destroy our other occupations, the 
in these duties, is 95,682 dollars; add 12,906 tonnage | farmer too, must be ruined. — If the storm of legislation is 
duty, makes 108,588 dollars. By this bill the same ship- | to prostrate those around, who now protect and sustain 
ping will pay, on its materials 144,060 dollars; tonnage | him, he, too, must be uprooted by the whirlwind. He 
duty 12,906 dollars ; amounting to 156,966 dollars ; being | cannot stand alone. Every class of citizens must suffer, 
an additional tax, every year, of 48,378 dollars. and the consequence must be, that the tide of our popu- 
Maine must bear some proportion too, of the loss of | lation will be retrograde. Our sailors will be found in 
the trade with France, Sweden, and Russia; but this is of | foreign ships, our laborers will be drawn across the lines 
little moment compared with that of the West Indies. | into the neighboring provinces, or seek a resting place in 
The quantity of molasses imported into Maine the last | still more distant regions. Emigration will again com- 
year, exceeded 4,200,000 gallons; the proposed tax of 


7 mence. Emigration, asa public evil, affecting « commu- 
five cents the gallon amounts to $210,000. Two hundred | nity, every statesman can appreciate and must deplore. 
and ten thousand dollars a year, on this article, in Maine 


But its effec:ts on private happiness, although little seen, 
alone! And are we told that the business can be sustain- 


are not to be wholly disregarded. The young man will in- 
ed under these enormous impositions, in the face of the | deed put ona careless face and assume a bold exterior ; 
keen, close, vigorous, and unrelaxing competition of the | but when he crosses the paternal threshold for the last 
British ? Sir, it is impossible ; it but barely exists now. | time, and bids adieu to the land of his fathers, and the 
Those best acquainted with the subject, and in whose | home of his infancy, he severs nearly all the ties which 
opinions we may place entire confidence, have told you | bind him to existence. The old man, too; he may be- 
thet it cannot bear any additional burthens ; they have | stow his parting blessing, and bid God-speed to his vigo- 
instructed their Representatives here not to attempt a re- | rous and youthful son ; but he feels that he is cut off tor- 
duction of the proposed duty on molasses, for that one | ever from the ministrations of that filial piety which Hea- 
cent would be as fatal as five; but that, if the smaller | ven designed as the consolation of declining years—from 
amount only were imposed, some of those engaged in | his faltering limbs is taken the prop which pature gave 
this business might be induced to struggle along, against | to sustain them. 
hope, to inevitable eventual ruin. They say, if you are| Permit me here to advert to the course pursued by the 
determined to wound them fatally, deal a death blow at | Committee on Manufactures. They were clothed with 
once; they would not linger along in protracted torments. } extraordinary powers, and they seem to have exercised 
If the committee were correct in stating that from five | them in an extraordinary manner. Authority to send for 
to six millions of gallons of spirits were annually import- . 


, persons and papers is borrowed from the British Parlia- 
ed, and if the same proportion came into Maine as of the | ment. There, when it is apprehended that a contem- 


molasses, the addition of ten cents the gallon would im- | plated measure will bear hard upon a particular class of 
pose upon that State nearly 200,000 dollars more. This, | persons or portion of country, some of those who are to 
however, is excessive. Take but half that sum, and add | be injuriously affected, are sent for as witnesses ; that it 
to it the 210,000 dollars on molasses, and the 48,378 dol- | may be known what will be the extent of the injury, and 
lars on shipping, makes an aggregate of 358,378 dollars | how it can best be avoided or alleviated. What has been 
to be annually imposed upos Maine in three items only ; | the course of the committee? They themselves inform 
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us that, of all the molasses imported into the United 
States, cleven-thirteenths are brought into New England; 
and yet the committee have not asked a single question 
of any man from that section of country, although some 
of those now here, and particularly my colleague, who 
has spoken un the subject, could have given them much 
valuable information. No: they seek for witnesses afar 
off ; they go to regions thousands of miles distant for in- 
formation on which to determine whether they shall dis- 
tress our citizens or destroy our business. And the ques- 
tions which they propound—what are they? When this 
trade with us isin a suffering condition, and barely ex- 
ists, they ask the witness, Do you think that your farm. 
ers have received a fair compensation for their capital 
and labor? A fair compensation! Send fora man who 
has lent you his money, and now receives fifty thousand 
dollars a year in interest on your public stocks ; say to 
him, We are a committee to determine whether that in. 
terest shall be increased ; and then ask him, Do you 
think that ycu have received a fair compensation for your 
capital? What would be the answer? A little more. 
And he would answer honestly. Every man, almost, 
dves really believe that he ought to receive ‘*‘a little 
more,” to give lim ‘*a fair compensation.”” The com- 
mitice did not even inquire into the injury which this 
measure would inflict. ‘heir course seews to have pro- 
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bill was to me utterly inexplicable, until L read the evi- 
dence; and there I saw that the committee, of their own 
mere motion, proposed this question : ‘ Is it the practice 
‘of American vessels, about sailing from America to 
‘* foreign ports, to clear out for their voyage with old 
**and worn sails, and to supply themselves with sails in 
‘* foreign ports; thus avoiding the duty upen the hemp 
* or the manufacture imposed by our laws?” A practice 
that I had wever before heard of. The witness replied 
that he had no knowledge of any such practice, but he 
had heard of it. And, upon this evidence, the committee 
gravely proceed, by solemn legislation, to prevent our 
ship owners, our merchants, and our navigators, from 
risking their ships, their cargoes, and their lives, upon 
the ocean, with * old and worn sails,” in order to evade 
the duty on duck! There is one other case of fraud 
against this duty, even stronger than this, and about as 
well authenticated ; it is that of the ‘* Three wise men 
of Gotham, who went to sea in a bowl”—a vessel with no 
sails at all! 

The same gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Sreven- 
son,}] amember of the committee, also deciares that the 
billis to put an end to our molasses trade, and to break 
down all our distilleries. And he further says, that, as 
to the coarse woollens—the negro cloths—of which 
5,000,000 of yards are annually manufactured at one es- 
tablishment in Massachusetts, the duties were purpusely 


claimed to us, that it matters not how deeply our trade, | 


our navigation, our fisheries, and our agriculture, may be | put low, out of sympathy for the population of the South; 
affected, if thereby they may but hope to increase the | and in this connexion, while telling us of his sympathy 
distillation of whiskey—this, one might be induced to | for the South, he talks of the wealthy incorporated com- 
think, was,with them, the summum buonum—the ne plus | panies of New England. Does the gentleman think that 


ultra of legislative perfection ! 

Astohemp. Every body knows that our ships are 
the great consumers, and the testimony reported by the 
committee further intorms us, that nearly all the importa- 
tions are made ito the Eastern ports; yet, on this sub- 
ject, not one witness is called from tuat region, Here, | 
again, what is the question proposed to thuse who are 
called to testify—** 1s it not important” to you to increase 
the duty on hemp? And can we misunderstand the na- 
ture and the cause of such a leading question? We are | 
taught, too, by the evidence reported, not to indulge the 
hope of an ulumate reduction of price ; that it is ascer- 
tained by experiment, that an addition, even of filty dol- 
lars the ton on the foreign article, will not produce the 
same—the water-rotted hemp, in this country, and of | 
course twenty-five dollars cannot have that effect. 

As to iron, The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
STEVENSON] a member of the committee, informs us that 
the Middle and Western States now supply themselves ; 
and that the Southern produce nearly enough for their | 
own consumption ; that, of this article too, the unporta- 
tion is almost exclusively confined to the Eastern States. 
And he further tells us, that not only is this trade to be 
cut up ; but, that the rolling mulls, and slitting mills, and 
all the other iron works of the East, are to be transfer- 
red to the beds of ore in his own neighborhood. In this 
he is mistaken ; buf we are not the less obliged to him 
for the frankness with which he has warned us of his ex- 
pected consequences ! 

And what is the course of the Committee on Manufac- | 
tures, in relation to the most important of all our manu- 
factures—our ships! Sir, they never touch them, 
but to wound—they never notice but to tax them. | 
The provision respecting discriminating duties, which 
ought still to be enforced as to those nations which re- 
fuse to remove their unequal impositions, and which 
has been inserted in every act imposing duties on im- 
ports for the last thirty years—even that is omitted 
from the present bill. ‘Lhe solicitude of the committee 
torour navigation is still further illustrated, by their taking 
away the drawback upon duck, when exported in a quan- 
tity less than fifty bolts in one vessel. ‘his clause of the | 





| with our eyes open, seeing the consequences. 


we can misunderstand language like this, or doubt the 
end to which such measures tend! He further assures 
us that the committee, in regulating the imposts, bore in 
mind that there were consumers—* buyers” of iron and 


| woollens , but he did not inform us that they recollected 


that they were consumers of duck, and hemp, and molasses, 

The Chairman of the Committee has given us some ac- 
count of their proceedings. It was proposed tu tax iron— 
very well—all assent—no objection :—hemp, perfectly 
agreeable—no hesitation—no inquiry :—sail duck, agreed 
—no doubts—no difficulties—put it on to that also .— 
woollens—-ah—stop—pause—-consider—be cautious— 
touch them lightly, 

To me there has been no want of frankness on the part 
of the committee. ‘They have, with sufficient distinct- 
ness, proclaimed to us from Maine, at least, that this mea- 
sure is injurious to all our interests. They have warned 
us again and again ; so that, if we vote for it, we do so 
And do 
they think we shall vote tor it? When they present to 
us that which they tell us contains ingredients fatal to our 
constitution, do they believe that we shall take it asa 
medicine, merely because they have labelled it with the 
name of tariff? 

The bill, in its effects, co-operates with the British 
policy. That favors the introduction of iron and hemp 
for their vessels—this taxes them for ours. They desire 
to injure and distress our navigation and commerce, and 
manufactures of woollens—this tends to accomplish all 
these objects. They earnestly desire the destruction of 
our West India trade, the prostration of our fisheries, aud 
to wound our navy—this bill must powerfully contribute 
to a “ consummation so devoutly to be wished.” 

If the question could be proposed to the British Par- 
liament, they would pass this bill for us by acclamation. 
And should we, of this committee, adopt it in its present 
form, a British statesman might well say that we deserved 
a pension from his Royal Master. 

Ihave already spoken of navigation as a branch of do- 
mestic industry. It is not only important in itself, but 
intimately connected with commerce. ‘They must flour- 
ish or decline together. Upon this topic I shall not en 
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large. Of the benefits of) commerce, I had supposed 
there could be but one sentiment among intelligent men 
in this country. But it has been speken of here with 
asperity and reproach. It seems to have been supposed 
that there was an antipathy between it and agriculture 
and manufactures. But they are essential to each other. 
It is said that commerce impoverishes and exhausts the 
country, to add to the wealth of the sea board. Nothing 
can be more erroneous. It has given life, and energy, 
and activity, to every branch of industry. Its salatary in- 
fluence has been felt in the remotest ramifications of so- 
ciety; it has every where diffused knowledge, refine- 
ment, and wealth, and poured millions upon millions an- 
nually into the national treasury. It has been to us the 
sun of our prosperity, shedding light and joy, and draw- 
ing up from the ocean those rich showers which have 
gladdened and fertilized our whole land. I cannot join 
in denouncing commerce, nor lend my hand to crush it ; 
but would gladly exert my feeble efforts to impart 
new strength and energy to the parent of so much 
good. 
Our shipping is essential to our navy. Without a civil 
marine, you cannot have a military marine. Without 
commerce and navigation, you cannot have anavy. You 
may build ships of war, and put on board of them officers 
and men; but, if you have not seamen, you have not a 
navy. And sailors are to be formed only in their youth, 
and by years and years of their hardy service. All expe- 
rieace tells us this. Where are now the navies of Hol- 
Jand and Spain? Whereare the fleets of Tromp and De 
Ruyter, which traversed the sea as in trumph, and en- 
tered the Thames itself in defiance ? Where is the Span- 
ish Armada, which made even Ocean’s Empress to’ trem- 
ble en her throne? Gone, sir ; gone with the commerce 
and navigation which sustained them. Why was net Na- 
poleon able to cope with Engtand on the sea? Had he 
not all the skill and science of naval architecture? Did 
he not possess all the munitions of war, and the most ac- 
complished theoretical oficers ; and, with eight hundred 
thousand soldiers, could he not command men? Sir, he 
had every material but the seamen, and these even the 
creative genius of Napoleon could not make. It was the 
want of this bone and muscle of a navy—real full-formed 
sailors—that lost him the battles of Aboukir and Trafal- 
gar. What was it that enabled us to confound our ene- 
mies, and astonish the world by our early naval prowess; 
that caused us, Pallas like, to step into national existence 
with the armor and intelligence of manhood? It was the 
skill, the strength, the energy, the activity, and the in- 
domitable spirit of our sailors. 

Where were they formed? In our merchant service 
and fisheries. And to the latter in particular, the fishe- 
nes, which gentlemen now seem willing to sacrifice, is to 
be attributed their unequalled character. This occupa- 
tion has a thousand ‘imes been called the nursery of our 
seamen, and never was the term more justly applied. It 
carries not our young men and boys to the polluted, pes- 
tilential atmosphere of foreign cities, where their minds 
and their bodies may be corrupted im the haunts of de- 
bauchery ; but they go forth ina little community of fa- 
thers, and sons, and brothers, and friends, and neighbors; 
and, from the time of their departure until their return, 
** their home is,” indeed, ** upon the deep ;”’ there they 
breathe only the pure blasts of the * mountain wave.” 
It was one branch of this business which sv early attract- 
ed the penetrating eye of Burke, and which he justly 
pourtrayed in that splendid eulogium, which has been so 
often quoted and admired. 

_ Thisis a school which no other nation can equal, and 
it is one great secret of your commercial and naval suc- 
cess. Here have been formed those mariners who have 


carried ‘your commerce, in defiance of foreign competi- 


tion, into every sea, and who brought down the proud 
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cross of St. George, which was waving {in insolence and 
triumph. 

I repeat, sit, without fostering your navigation and sea- 
men, you cannot have an effective navy. And can we 
doubt the necessity of strengthening this arm of national 
defence ? 

Who doves not see that the great Powers of Europe, 
England, France, and Russia, are putting on their armor 
for a maritime contest? The British are making unwea- 
ried exertions to increase the strength and efficiency of 
their marine. Inthe year 1827, they had 113 men of 
war upon the stocks, of which six were of 120 guns each; 
while of the whole number which they now have afloat, 
only i4 are of that description ; besides which, of those 
upon the stocks, two were of 104 guns, one of 98, and 
many other large vessels—the whole to carry no less than 
4,358 guns. 

France, too, is not inactive. She has not wholly aban- 
doned the policy which prompted Napoleon to construct 
his gigantic works at Antwerp ; though her motives, we 
trust, are notthe same. Great activity has been display- 
ed in her dock yards at Brest, ‘Toulon, and Cherdourg. 
At this last arsenal alone, 3 three-deckers were launched 
during the last year, and 2 other three-deckers, 2 ships 
of a hundred guns, several frigates, and large steam boats, 
were there on the stocks. 

The former mysterious conduct of Great Britain, in re- 
lation to the Greek war, and which operated to sustain 
the cause of the Turk arose from her apprehensions of 
the designs of Russia. It was feared that she desired 
** to lave her enormous sides in the waters of the Medi- 
terranean,” and aimed at the possession of Constantino- 
ple ; in which event, England already saw, in anticipa- 
tion, a Russian fieet issuing from the Dardanelles, manned 
by Greek sailors. 

The ocean is yet to be the scene of tremendous naval 
conflicts, and, if we preserve our neutrality, it must be an 
armed neutrality. if we would avoid being insulted and 
trampled on, we must have strength to make our ven- 
geance felt, and our friendship valued. 

Without an efficient navy, a few ships might insult our 
coast and blockade our harbors ; they might hermetically 
seal the magnificent Mississippi, the great outlet of the 
whole Western country ; and if the suspension of the 
right of deposite at New Orleans formerly produced such 
commotion, what might now be the convulsions conse- 
quent upon such a measure? Without an efficient navy, 
our commerce and our revenue would aimost cease to 
exist—not only the Barbary powers in the Mediterrane- 
an, but the pirates of the Archipelago, of the West In- 
dias, and of Barrataria; ‘night prosecute their work 
of murder and rapine with impunity. Instead of our 
drawing up the leviathan of the deep, every shark would 
feed upon our fatness. 

A maritime force is free from the dangers of standing 
armies. We may safely confide to it the guardianship ot 
our liberties. 

But why should I dwell on this theme? ‘The question 
has been settled. ‘I'he judgment in favor of the navy 
has been pronounced by the whole People. It has fought 
itself into favor. Who does not remember that, when 
thick darkness had settled upon our whole horizon, it 
was the gleams of glory reflected from the ocean that 
dispelled the gloom? And can it be necessary that I should 
now conjure you not to wound it by striking a blow at 
navigation—not to sacrifice our ships? Sir, if we have 
one just conception of what belongs to the interests, the 
honor, the security of our country, we shall, throughout 
our public lives, foster and protect our commerce, our 
navigation, and our navy ; and when political life shail 
be drawing toa close, and we are about to depart forever 
from our country’s service, let our last advice to those 
who shall survive us be the exhortation which trembled 
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on the tongue of a departing naval hero—ngvER—NEVER 
GIVE UP YOUR SHIPS. 

Mr. S. was tullowed by Mr. BUCHANAN, in reply; 
who, having spoken for a considerable time, gave way for 
a motion by Mr VANCE, that the committee rise. 

The motion prevailed. Yeas 60, Noes 59. 

Whereupon, the committee rose and reported pro- 
gress. 


THE LATE GENERAL BROWN. 


Mr. VANCE then moved that the House go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on the bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Brown. 

The motion prevailed. Yeas 75, Noes 60. 

Whereupon, the House went into Committee of the 
Whole, upon that bill, Mr. M’Lzay, of Ohio, in the 
Chair. 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, two letters were read at 
the Clerk’s table, one giving a stateinent of General 
Brown’s pecuniary affairs; the other on the nature of his 
disease, and its connection with the exposure he had en- 
dured 1m his last campaign. 

Mr. VANCE then made a few observations in support 
of the bill. He stated that the main question for the con- 
sideration of the committee was, ‘' Is the family of the 
late Major Gen. Brown in want of the ordinary means of 
support? and if so, is it innovating too much on the prac- 
tice of the House to grant those means of support ?” 
Would such an appropriation be sustained by the previous 
legislation of Congress. 

He had entered into an examination of the laws of Con- 
gress, and had found that such had been the practice from 
the very commencement of the Government. Even the 
very next year after the adontion of the Constitution, laws, 
not indeed precisely similar to this, but more favorable to 
the widow, had been enacted. He referred the commit- 
tee to page 184 of the 2d volume of the Laws of the Uni- 
ted States, for the act, approved in August, 1790, by 
which Lady Stirling, the widow of a Major General, re- 
ceived seven years half pay. By the same act, the daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Colonel Laurens received the same grant of 
seven years half pay of a Lieutenant Colonel. There had 
also been passed another act, which he would read. It 
was *‘an Act authorizing the payment of $4000 for the 
use of the daughters of the late Count De Grasse.” ‘This 
was an appropriation of $1000 to each of the daughters 
of the Count. This act was continued, in 1798, giving 
an addition. It was clear, therefore, that this bill estab- 
lished no new principle. 

He hoped that, without going into any discussion, the 
committee would rise and report the bill. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, said he rose to perform an important 
task, in expressing lus opiuvion that the House could not, 
consistently with its practice, pass this bill. It was not 
sustained by any former precedent. General Brown was 
a distinguished soldier, and his death was truly lamented. 

He had been reduced in his circumstances by a deprecia- 
tion of his property, in consequence of the fluctuations of 
commerce, and had «ied indebted, and ina state of pover- 
ty. But this bill is not for a pension. It is a bill fora 
gratuity; and if it be granted, it would be impossible for 
the House to refuse Uie same to every soldier who might 
die under similar circumstances, It any soldier should 
hereafier die in similar distress and with similar claims, 
how could Congress say, they would not grant it? 

Mr. VANCE wished to state an additional fact. It had 
been the custom to pay gratuities and pensions to the wi- 
dowsand orphans of soldiers; and there was not a mem- 
ber on the floor who would say that any officer or soldier 
having performed the services of General Brown, who 
should apply for a gratuity, should not obtain it. If he 
was poor and destitute, he, for one, would say that he 
should obtain it; and there was no law which was more 
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approved throughout the conntry, than that which gave 
five years pay to the widows of the soldiers who fell in the 
war. He would refer to a particular case—that of Col, 
Harding, who was, he believed, a relative of the gentle. 
man from Kentucky, who was killed, in 1797, on the 
banks of the Miami; and whose widow and children re. 
ceived a pension of 450 collurs for seven years. This was 
not all. ‘Che Congress of the United States, in 1793 
when a contractor, while pushing on supplies to Maior 
General Wayne, was killed, provided for his widow. The 
practice, therefore, was shown in almost every page of 
the statute book. He reminded the committee that this 
was a mere gratuity, and of that kind which the country 
would sustain in reference toa man who had sacrificed 
his life for the public defence. He would not take jt 
upon himself to say that General Brown was superior to 
any other officer in the country; but he would say this, 
that he had performed services equal to any other. It 
was not only at Chippewa, Bridgewater, and Fort Erie, 
that he had distinguished himself: but in sustaining his 
perishing army at French Mills, where hundreds were 
frozen to death, when he kept down the rising mutiny, 
as much among the officers as the men, and when subal- 
terns rose at once to the rank of majors, that he had laid 
his strongest claim to the gratitude of his country. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he found himself obliged to 
say a few words, as a peculiar reference had been made 
to him, and to the gratuity granted to the family of Col. 
Harding, That officer did not die in atime of peace, while 
in the possession of a handsome salary; but was sacrificed, 
in a savage country, while carrying into execution what 
was rumored to be the mad orders of his commander. 

Being thus destroyed while in the execution of the or- 
ders of the government, the government did grant a gra- 
tuity to his orphans until they should be able to take care 
of themselves. This was avery different case. Ifthe 
present application were for a pension, in consequence 
of wounds received in service, it would stand on a dif. 
ferent principle. But it was not so. The principle on 
which the other cases had been granted, arose out of 
the pension law. Whcrever a gratuity had been made, 
it was either because of services which had not been com- 
pensated, or sacrifices of life while on public duty. 

Mr. WEEMS said he regretted that it became part of 
his duty to say one word in opposition to the present bill. 
He had as high a respect for that venerable man who 
had gone to the shades—as much respect for his services 
—and as much sympathy for his family, as any man 
But he also owed a sympathy to others. While our 
poor pensioners are compelled to come here, and prove 
their disabilities every two years, or cannot receive their 
pensions, we are called on to compensate the family of 
an officer who was in the receipt ofa large salary, mere!) 
because he did not leave enough to place them ina state 
of independence. If this was acceded to, what was to 
be done with all the officers who performed great serv'- 
ces during the last war, and who had been obliged to 
retire to their farms? What would be done with their 
families, if they should die, and leave them in a state ot 
distress? They had received nothing. If you grant this 
gratuity, what right will you have hereafter to refuse any 
others who may ask the same? Has there been any me- 
morial presented from this lady? He had understood 
that one had been presented. He wished to know it 
such was the fact. 

Mr. VANCE stated that he had said no such thing. 

Mr. WEEMS replied, that he did not say the gen- 
tleman had said .so. He took it as an inference trom 
what the gentleman had said. If we are to pass the 
bill, the nation will tell us that there is a debt due to other 
officers which we ought to have paid in the first, instance. 
When we have paid them it will be time en: ugh to grant 
this gratuity, 
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Mr. McDUFFIE saii it was true, and he was glad it 
was so, that this anforunate lady had not presented any 
memorial. {twas a case in which he hoped to have seen 
a voluntary manifestation of the liberality belonging to 
the nation. He was sorry that the gentleman from Mary- 
land should even bave supposed that a memorial was 
presented. Who would have been the memorialist? A 
lady, a female, with all the delicate feelings belenging 
to her sex ; one who would rather perish than come here 
to ask your charity. Shall we be told, when millions are 
about to be voted into the pockets of wealthy capital- 
ists, because they have approached us with memorials, 
that this female is to have her claim rejected, because 
she has sent no memorial? He would tell the gentle- 
man that he would never sustain a claim supported bya 
memorial, which he could not vote for, if it came here 
withouta memorial. The argument is in favor of the 
claim. On what is this claim founded ? General Brown 
contracted a disease in the public service which termina. 
ted in his death. The document which had been read 
shows that his disease was a paralysis which destroyed his 
faculties, and which was caused by the wounds he re- 
ceived in war. It also appears that he was in affluent 
circumstances, previous to his entering the service ; but 
that he had subsequently become involved, and had now 
left his family destitute. The fact now is, and it was de- 
rived from the best authority, that Mrs. Brown is left 
with a family of small children, destitute of the means of 
education, or even of present support. Had General 
Brown been laid on the bed of sickness for twelve months, 
we should have paid him his salary and allowances. 
As he died, his salary ought to be given to his family. 


the family a quarter’s salary. This bill only extends the 
principle a little further. As to precedent, he would 
only say, if the claim could not be supported on its own 
merits, without the aid of precedent, he would not vote 
for it merely because precedents could be quoted to sup- 
port it; but, resting,on a sufficient basis of merit, he. 
would vote for it ifathousaud precedents could be pro 
duced against it. 

Mr. CULPEPER suid he coincided with the gentleman 
who bad last spoken in the propriety of the claim, and on 
that ground he should vote for it. He had always been 


independent enough to disregard precedents in his | 


course, and he should continue to do so. 
Mr. MALLARY said he had heard something about 
giving millluns to capitalists. He thought, if he under- 


stood the inference, that there was but little prospect of 
doing any thing this session for the suffering interests of 


the manufacturers and farmers. He would hope, howev- 
er, that something might yet be done. He was in favor 
ofthis bill, We know how this distinguished General 
came inte the service. He came from the body of the 
yeomanry ofthe country. ie originally belonged tothe 
militia, and he considered this a tribute to the militia. 
‘There were sufficient instances in the statute book to 
or the practice, aud he should give his vote for the 
bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said he should vote for the bill as 
amatter of duty. It had given him great pleasure to 


perceive that the principle on which the bill was founded | 


was not contested, and that it was thus admitted to be 
proper to recompense not only those who serve, but 
those who depend upon them; that Congress may smooth 
the pillow of the dying patriot, as well as the glorious 
bed of the expiring soldier. ‘This had not been contest- 
ed. The gentleman from Kentucky had said it was pro- 


per to reward the families of those who died in service. | 


Does the circumstance of dying in service render a man 
more deserving ? We reward him because of the servi- 
ces he renders, and not because he dies; it is not his 
death, but his services that we recompense. The same 
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gentleman had warned the committee to look at all the 
consequences of the measure. If you give in this case, 
he had asked if we could refuse to others? Yes, we may 
properly, justly refuse, if the merits of the case are not 
sufficient. We are never bound by precedent to do 
|wrong. The principle is to reward the faithful services 
lof an officer whose family is destitute. This can be no 
| precedent for other cases, unless they are precisely si- 
milar. When any such shall come before us, he would 
say, with all his heart, that we ought to be bound to act 
jina similar manner. Show him a man whose services 
are equal to those of General Brown, the wants of whose 
| family are as great, and he should not consider it a pro- 
fuse act to put his hand in the treasury to save his fami- 
ly from the miseries of want. This was the reason which 
would govern his vete in favor of the bill. 

Mr. GILMER stated that an important principle was 
involved in this bill. He contended that the House had 
no power to do acts of partial legislation. If it was right 
that this reward should be given at all, it ought to be 
| done by the passage of a general law providing that all 





| the widcws of those who die in similar situations should 


be entitled to the same privileges. In this country we 
know no distinctions. If Mrs. Brown be entitled to this 
provision, the widow of every patriotic officer who dies 
poor isentitled. Mrs, Brown is not known to the law. 


| Before this claim came here, was there any gentleman 


disposed to present a proposition to give a similar gratui- 
ty to allthe widows of officers who should be left in want? 
if the principle had been a correct one, this would have 
been done. It is not correct, because it is brought up 





| Only in an individual case. We have no special privile- 
The usual practice in the departments, is to give to | 


|geshere. The gentleman from Louisiana says the true 
principle is to reward patriotism. If an officer goes into 
| the service, he receives rank and compensation in mo- 
jney. But the reward of patriotism is not money. Its 
reward is honor, rank, and the glory of the country. Has 
not Gen. Brown been rewarded? If he had rendered dis- 
tinguished services, he had received distinguished re- 
wards. He had been placed at the head of the army; he 
| had received as liberal a compensation as the country 
had the power to give him. 
| it was said that he died in consequence of a paralysis. 
| What reward had he received since he was attacked by 





| that disease ? id the country deprive him of his com- 
| mand in consequence? He did not mean to say that the 
country would have been justified in doing so; but it 
was a liberal extension of reward. There was no patrio- 
| tism in reMajning in the army. No one would have been 
| considered unpatriotic in leaving it. We have no testi- 
| mony that he secrificed a dollar in the public service. If 
| jt could be shown that he had done so, a liberal and 
| grateful country would always give a recompense. 
| Let the gentlemen who advocate this bill draft a law, 


| having a retrospective and prospective effect; and see if 


| Congress will pass it. He did not doubt that the family 
| of General Brown deserved our sympathy. But he was 
| averse to making money the reward of patriotism. Mrs. 
| Brown felt the dignity of her own situation. She would 
not now exchange it for any other; and in that feeling 
she finds her best reward. He contended that we have 
|no right to legislate for individuals. To — this ap- 
propriation would not add to the strength of our military 
power; if it would, the principle should be made ge- 
neral, and passed in that form. — 
Mr. LITTLE said that if he viewed this measure in the 
same light as the gentleman from Georgia did, he should 
| vote against the bill. But he found a precedent for the 


| 


| principle in the law giving five years pension to the wi. 
| dows of those who fell in the war. ‘Ihey have received 
| that pension, ‘I'he disease of whichGeneral Brown died, 
| was contracted in the army, while in the line of uty. 


| If gentlemen would take the trouble to examine, they 
- 
i 
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would find many provided for, whose husbands died in 
consequence of disease contracted in service. It istrue 
they had memorialized Congress. Liberality has been 
meted out to them in many instances. The loss of Gen. 
Brown had placed his widow in a situation of great dis- 
tress. He did not say it to excite sympathy, but to state 
the fact, that Mrs. Brown has been left in such indigent 
circumstances, that, to use a military term, her children 
are billeted out among her friends, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON wished to make a remark or two in 
reply to the gentleman from Georgia, who had put the 
question—‘“‘ Is patr.otism to be rewarded by gold?” He 
would say, No. He knew ofa higher reward,as well as the 

' gentleman from Georgia did. Those who devote their 
lives to their country are not actuated by such paltry mo. 
tives. But that consideration ought not to prevent us 
from doing our duty. When our patriotic citizens have 
yielded their lives, are we to say we have giventhem a 
sufficient reward in the glory which they have achiev. 
ed? Is this to be the reward—the only reward? Yes, 
saidthe gentleman from Georgia—that is their reward. 
If the power of giving rewards of a different kind be the 
only badge of tyranny, it is so bright a badge that it may 
almost reconcile republics to it Dves it oppress any? 
Certainly not the objects which it relieves. Where is the 
citizen who has ever cast censure on Congress for acts 
of beneficence like this, or who ever blames such acts ? 
The gentleman from Georgia said the principle was only 
correct as a general one, if it was right at a!l; but that it 
was not right as regards individuals. Why this distinc. 
tion? If we have the power to make a law for all, have we 
not the smaller power to make a law to recompense an 
individual? If we have the general right, we have surely 
the smaller right of selection. Our whole course of le- 
gislation has been selecting individuals. We have now a 
hundred bills on our table for the relief of individuals,and 
we are daily adding to them. Yet according to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, we should only give general re- 
lief. He concluded with suggesting that we should act 
upon the cases which came before us, seize the present 
moment, and not leave the poor widow to starve on the 
glory which her husband had acquired. 

Mr. S. WRIGHT wished to state one or two facts. Not 
only was General Brown a native of his State, but of the 
very district which he represented: and he could not sit 
silently on this occasion. When the last war commenced, 
General Brown was a peaceful farmer, living on his farm, 
independent of creditor, of poverty and ¢ f distress, with 
his family about him. As the war advanced, the country in 
which he resided became a military post, and his neighbor- 
hood wasattacked by the enemy. He was then under the 
State authority, a brigadier general of militia. He called 
his brigade to the point of attack. Of his actions there he 
would say no more than that the enemy disappeared, and 
the post was saved. If that was patriotism it was not for 
him to say. He left it for those of greater experience to 
determine. This act drew upon him the attention of the 
Government. He disregarded his own comfort and the 
welfare of his family, and accepted the post offered to him. 
The facts which afterwards occurred are too deep in the 
recollection ofthe country to require to be repeated. 
What followed? In the reduction of the army, General 
Brown was appointed commander. His duty required him 
to remove with his family to this City. He knew him well 
when he removed. He sickened and died, whether in 
consequence of his wounds he considered immaterial. If 
he had done ill, he had gone to render his account; if he 
had done well, he seeks not of this committee his reward. 
It is his needy, impoverished family who come tous. Are 


they asking affluence of us? No, only the remainder of 


the salary of the husband and father for asingle year. The 
simple qnestion is, shall this family, stepping from th 
highest circle of military rank, go begging through th 


“ 


——= 


| country tothe spot where they have friends? It was not 
| a question which he would consent to debate—it was one 
| for feeling only. 
Mr. WEEMS said he had objected to the bill because it 
| was asortof knight-errantry te go running after cases of 
this description. The gentleman from South Carolina said 
“rs. Brown was alady. For himself be knew ef no such 
| distinctions; he would as soon relieve the poorest individu. 
jalasa lady. It would accord with the feelings of his soul 
| to give his vote in favor of a system to relieve alt who are 
|in similar situations. He was not opposed to giving a 
reward to Mrs Brown. He had as higha respect for Gener. 
al Brown as he had for the gentleman who represents the 
district where he was born. 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose to offer a few words in reply to 
the gentleman from Georgia. That gentleman seemed to 
suppose that we have no power to legislate for particular 
cases, although we have the power to legislate generally, 
He would like to know on what principle the gentleman 
could make up his mind to vote for a hundred cases, and 
not for one ? He presumed the gentleman from Georgia 
meant that Congress had no power to give a gratuity—but 
only to recompense services. ‘Ihe pension law in 1818 
| gave away 40 millions:and by itevery poor soldier who 

stands in the situation of this jlady receives eight dollars 
|a month. What power had Congress to grantthis? Did 
| we stipulate by contract, to do this—to give this gratuity? 

There is no principle which will sustain the pension law, 
| that will not alsosustain this. Why has Congress given a 
| pension of five years pay tothe widows of those who fell 
|in service? There is nolaw binding on Congress to do 
| this; there is none required, but the law of the human 
| heart, to which when we are here insensible, we shall be 
| unworthy of public trust. If Gen. Brown had died in war, 

his widow would have been entitled to the pension of five 

years pay. The gentleman from Maryland was mistaken 
| in supposing that any distinctions exist which are injuri- 

ous to the soldier. Dying in time of peace cannot affect 

the justice ofthe claim. In reference to some other 
| remarks which had been made, that gentlemen would 
| give their own, but notthe public money, he considered 
| this idea founded on a mistake as to the relation in which 
‘the representative stood to the constituent. He asked 
| how it would read in history. Gen. Brown, the immortal 

hero of Chippewa, one of the most glorious battles ever 

fought in the open field, contracted a disease, became 

embarrassed, sickened,and died. He left.a family in want. 
_A proposition was made in this republican Congress, to 
| grant them the residue of the year’s salary for their relief. 
| This republican Congress, illustrating the sneers of tyrants, 
that republics are always ungrateful, refused the boon, 
'and the widow ofthis officer went begging through the 
| country toher friends. He asked what his constituents 
| would say to him, if hewert home with an excuse that 
he could not give away their money? We are asked for 
what is less than one tenth of a cent for every citizen. As 
long as he was here he would endeavor to perform his 
duty according to his views of correct principles. He 
believed he was right in voting for this bill, and that he 
| had not a constituent who would not deem himself dis- 
grace |, did he vote against it, . 

Mr. GILMER made a reply—the commencement ot 
which our Reporter did not hear. He stated that the pen- 
| sion law, was not analogous in its principle. The soldiers 
| provided for by that law had not been paid for their ser- 
‘vices. ‘lhey were militia. The militia who fought under 
Marion, in South Carolina, were not paid. ‘The principle 
therefore in which this law was founded, was not the same 
| as was laid down by the gentleman from South Carolina. 
| The Government was under an obligation to place the mili- 
tia on the footing of the regular army. 
| If this bill was to pass, those who die in civil offices, 

in a state of poverty, will be entitled to the same cons! - 
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deratiun for their families. He denied the power of the thanks from this House’? Can they eat the sword and 
Government to reward the motive of action. A differ- | medal awarded by this Government to their father, for 
ent reward awaits it. He stated that the trite axiom re- | the services rendered, and for the sacrifices which he 
lative to the ingratitude of republics, had driven us into | made in its defence ? Or shall we, by refusing this re- 
the most wanton extravagance. If any of the officers of | lief, compel his widow to sell that sword and that medal 
the Government were not sufficiently paid, he was will- | which the gallant conduct of her husband won in the 
ing to increase their salaries ; but he would not make | field of battle ? Shall we compel her to part with those 
particular exceptions, nor squander money on peculiar | precious relics, endeared by every recollection of her 
cases. According to his view of the Constitution, no | husband, for the support of his children, whom he had 
money could be appropriated but within the specific | left to the protection of his God and of his country? 
meaning of that instrument. He repeated the argu-| Sir, (said Mr. C. resuming his seat) my feelings will not 
ments he had before used ; denying the power of the | permit me to express more. Bec 
Government to adopt a principle of this kind, unless it| After a few indistinct remarks from Mr. WHIPPLE, | Foun 
could be shown to strengthen the military power of the | the committee rose, and reported the bill without amend- i 
country, and if it could, that the principle ought to be | ment. : 
embodied into a general law. | The question being then on the engrossment of the ; 
Mr. WHIPPLE made a few observations in favor of | bill for a third reading, the Ayes and Noes were ordered; 
the bill, but his remarks were delivered in a tone too in- | and the question being taken, there appeared— 
distinct to be heard by the reporter. | YEAS—Messrs. Bailey, Barker, Barlow, Barnard, Bar- 
Mr. FLOYD said, he was in hopes that the vote would | ney, Bartley, Isaac C. Bates, Edward Bates, Beecher, 
have been taken on this bill without debate. But, as a/| Blake, Brent, Bunner, Butman, Cambreleng, Carsun, 
different course had been pursued, he felt himself called | Chase, Creighton, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Daniel, John 
upon to make a few observations in justification of the | Davenport, John Davis, De Graff, Duncan, Earll, Eve- 
vote he was about to give. He then proceeded to make | rett, Gorham, Green, Gurley, Hamilton, Hobbie, Hodges, 
some remarks on what had fallen from gentlemen who | Hunt, Ingersoll, Isacks, Jennings, Johns, Keese, Law- 
had preceded him, in the course of which he was cor- | rence, Leffler, Little, Livingston, Locke, Lumpkin, a 
rected by the gentleman from Louisiana, whose observa-| Magee, Mallary, Markell, Martin, Marvin, Maynard, Mc- 
tions he had misunderstood. He said, if gentlemen who | Duffic, McLean, Mercer, Merwin, Miner, Newton, Oak- ; f 
intend to vote for the bill could reconcile it to their con- | ley, O’Biien, Orr, Pearce, Pierson, Plant, Ramsey, Reed, ; 
structions of constitutional law, it lay between them and | O. H. Smith, Alexander Smyth, Stanberry, Storrs, Stow- 
their constituents. The gentleman from South Carolina | er, Strong, Swann, Swift, Sutherland, Hedge Thomp- 
had estimated the tax on his constituents at one tenth | son, Tracy, Eb. ‘Tucker, Vance, Van Rensselaer, Ver- we 
of acent; but if it were less than that, he would give | planck, Ward, Washington, Whipple, Whittlesey, James ae 
what he had no right to give under the constitutional | Wilson, E. K. Wilson, Silas Wood, Woodcock, Silas 




















law. It was made an argument in favor of the bill, that 
we should not give tyrants an occasion to taunt republics | 
with ingratitude. What would history say of us, if for | 
fear of tyrants, we consent to tear out this leaf of our | 
constitution ? 

When you come to vote money to those who are dis- 
abled in war, it is a*part of our contract with them. Is 
this a parallel case ? When swords and medals, and votes 
of thanks are given, are these no reward? What higher | 
reward can be given to human beings than the thanks of | 
a nation? Would the paltry pension given to an English 
nobleman compare with it? Are not the laurels of the 
Duke of Wellington tarnished by his becoming a pen. | 
sioner ? 

_He who is now about to do more harm to the nation by 
his Tory Administration, than he has ever done good, is 
apensioner. A civil officer will have the same right to 
come here fora gratuity, asa military officer. All the 
persons in the Blue Book will have as valid claims. Un- 


* the ~~ belief that we have no constitutional power i 
0 vote this money, he should against the bill. But 9 ae 
he was sorry to have this deteteons a lady ; though we 4 Sans Seem + ie . © 
have no lords among us, he hoped we had many ladies— FAMILY OF GENERAL BROWN. we 
and would have been glad to give a silent negative. The bill from the Senate for the relief of Mrs. Brown, ce 
Mr. CARSON, of North Carolina, said, that his friend was read a third time. 3 
from Virginia {Mr. Frorp, } had remarked, that General Messrs. CHILTON and CROCKETT (who had been .B 
Brown had reaped a golden harvest of honor by the | absent from the House during the discussion yesterday) os 
vote of thanks trom Congress, and a vote of a sword and delivered their sentiments in opposition to the principle a 
medal, as a reward for the services he had rendered | of the bill. The latter offering to subscr:>e his quota, 3, 


his country. Sir, said Mr. C. they are immortal honors, 
and such as I would give my life to be worthy of. But 
those votes show that the services of General Brown 
merit reward, and call upon that country, in whose ser- 
vice his life was sacrificed, to render seme relief to his 
Widow and his little chiklren. Sir, they are pennyless ; | 
the evidence is before us of that fact. And are we to be 


told, that a vote of thanks from this House is all the re- | 
Can | 


ward that is due to the merits of General Brown ? 


Wright.—88. 

NAYS—Messrs. Addams, Alexander, Robert Allen, 
Alston, John Anderson, Archer, Armstrong, Noyes Bar- 
ber, P. P. Barbour, Barringer, Blair, Brown, Bryan, 
Buck, Carter, Claiborne, James Clark, Conner, Coulter, 
Crockett, Thomas Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Desha, 
Findlay, Floyd of Va. Floyd of Geo. Fry, Gilmer, Hall, 
Harvey, Haynes, Healy, Hoffman, Kerr, King, Kremer, 
Lecompte, Lea, Letcher, Long, Lyon, Marable, Martin- 
dale, Maxwell, McCoy, McHatton, McIntire, McKean, 
McKee, Metcalfe, John Mitchell, Thomas R. Mitchell, 
James C. Mitchell, T. P. Moore, Gabriel Moore, Nuc- 
kolls, Owen, Phelps, Polk, Roane, Russell, Sloane, 


| Sprigg, J. S. Stevenson, Wiley Thompson, Trezvant, 


Starling Tucker, Turner, Vinton, Wales, Weems, Wick- 
liffe, Williams, John J. Wood, John Woods, Wolf, Yan- 
cey.—77. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time to morrow. 





in his private character, to make up the sum proposed, 
and the former demanded the yeas and nays upon the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York, then rose and said, that, 
having been absent from the House yesterday, when the 
discussion was held, and the vote taken on this bill, he 
felt grateful to the gentleman for his call for the ayes and 
noes, as it gave him the power and pleasure too, of re- 
cording his name in the affirmative. What, sir, (ask- 


his children, sir, be raised and educated upon a vote of |ed Mr. C.) are we called upon to do? To award a 
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small pittance to the disconsolate widow of one of the 
gallant defenders of your country, one who perilled 
health ans life in that service, and who in that service, 
contracted a disease which has hurried him to the tomb, 
and deprived that widow and his children of their kind 
and natural protector. 

The first inquiry is, have we the power to pass the bill ? 
The Constitution gives us every necessary power to raise 
and support armies, and to provide for the common de- 
fence. Under this grant, and for the purpose of effee- 
tually attaining its objects, you hold out to your citizens 
pecuniary and other bounties, to influence them to enlist 
into your military service. For the purpose of enfore- 
ing discipline, you make your soldiery the subjects of pe- 
nal infliction, and for the purpose of exciting their ambi- 
tion and stimulating their ardor, you hold out to them the 
prospect of pecuniary bounty. Your whole pension sys- 
tem, by which you provide for your officers and soldicrs, 
has for its object a remuneration for the toils and priva. 
tions of a military life ; it holds out a powerful stimulus to 
the achievement of deeds of daring and of glory. Luws 
have been enacted, not only allowing pensions to officers 
and soldiers for wounds and disabilities received in the 
service, Dut these humane provisions have been extended 
to the widows and ehildren of such officers and soldiers. 
By the act of 16th March, 1802, the widows and children 
of our officers dying by reason of any wound received in 
the service, are entitled to half pay for five years. The 
like provision was made by the act of 1812, for the wi- 
dows of officers and soldiers who fell in the Wabash cam- 
paign. The act of January, 1813, made the same allow- 
ance to the widows and children of officers of the navy 
and marines. By subsequent acts, the * widows and or. 
phans of officers, seamen, and marines, who have died by 
casualty or disease, in the line of their duty, have been 
proviced for, and half pay sllowed them for fifteen years.” 
The act of the 4th of March, 1814, made a like provision 
for the widows of officers in the private armed service. 
By the act of April, 1818, these provisions were extend- 
ed to the widows of those who have died by “ casualty 
or accidents.” On what principle have these provisions 
been made? Was it on the ground of contract? Was 
ita part of the bond? No, sir. It was the result of a 
wise, humane, and enlightened policy, a policy which, in 
the hour of peril, calls around your standard the chival- 
rous and the brave. Had General Brown sealed his de- 
votion to his country’s service, by an immediate sacrifice 
of lus life on the * battle field,” his widow, on the princi 
ples of former legislation, would have been entitled to 
half pay for five years. ‘Then, what matters it, whether 
he thus died, or lingered for years, from wounds and dis- 
ease incurred in your service. From such wounds and 
disease he has endured years of suffering and pain. He 
has fallen a victiin to the pressure. Thi fact is establish- 
ed, that the primary cause of his death was to be found 
in the sickness of the camp. But for this he would have 
been at this time at the head of your army. But for this 
he would now have been in the enjoyment of life and 
health, with the prospects of future usefulness to his fa- 
mily and country. And shall we now say, by our votes, 
that this family has no claim on the gratitude or the jus 
tice of the republic? Shall we close our doors against 
the widow of this gallant veteran, who had so often bared 
his bosom to the toe? Sir, I had indulged the hope that 
this bill would have passed in silence—a silence suited to 
the occasion—a silence indicative of a nation’s gratitude, 
and a nation’s tears. I had hoped that this vote would 
have been characterized by an unanimity which would 
have whispered joy and consolation to the widowed 
heart; which would have administered the ‘oil and 
wine” to her wounded spirit ; which would have been not 
only the messenger of mercy, but the expression of a na- 
tion’. homage to the exalted services and merits of the 
deceased. Sir, the passing of this bill will be hailed by 
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the American people with acclamation. A brave and 
generous nation will stamp upon it the seal of its appro- 
bation, and feela high and noble pride, that their repre. 
sentatives have executed a sacred trust. 

Sir, it is said, that ‘* glory is the soldier’s pay.” I trust 
that glory is the chief object which the American sol- 
dier has in view, and which spurs him on to the perform. 
ance of heroic actions. For this, sir, he seeks reputa- 
tion in the **cannon’s mouth ;” for this he courts death 
in the ‘imminent deadly breach.” But add to this, the 
assurance that a grateful country, will adopt his wife and 
children, as the objects of its care, and you give to his 
ardor a double force. What can more effectually nerve 
the arm of the soldier, than a belief that in the event of 
his fall, he leaves those who are dear to his heart, the wife 
and children of his bosom, to the protecting guardianship 
of his country? With this conviction he rushes to the 
combat, mingles in the deadly strife, and expiring amidst 
the shouts of victory, he bequeaths all he has to bequeath, 
his honor, his glory, to immortality—his wife and chil- 
dren to his country. And will that country decline the 
bequest ? No. She will press them to her bosom, as the 
cherished objects of her kindest regard, and cheer the 
desolation of widowhood and orphanage, with her smiles 
and her protection. Sir, some gentlemen have a fastidi- 
ousness on this subject, which I cannot appreciate. 
They were not sent here to vo'e away the People’s mo. 
ney in this way. They are willing to be generous aud 
charitable as individuals, but as legislators they can in- 
dulge in no such feelings. I was sent here to vote away 
the people’s money, when that vote shall be sanctioned 
by a sense of duty, and warranted by the Constitution ; 
and whatever may be my sentiments In regard to private 
charity—1 will not deprive my constituents of the proud 
satisfaction which I know they will feel, in sharing the 
honor of the appropriation. I have no fear that my vote 
will not be hailed by their approving voice. Indeed, 
sir, I should be ashamed to look them in the face, with my 
name in the negative. Rather might my arm fall * pal: 
sied from its sockets,” than be raised in opposition to this 
bill. —_ 

The war of 1812 found Gen. Brown happy, 1 the bo- 
som of his family, surrounded by competence, and in the 
enjoyments of the ease and comforts of domestic life. At 
the call of his country, he left the plough, and relinquis!i- 
ed all the pleasures of peaceful retirement, for the uand- 
sbips and perils of the ‘ tented field.’ His private mene ns 
were then necessarily neglected, and the peace found 20 
extremely embarrassed in his pecuniary circumstances, 
with feeble health, with a constitution naturally robust, 
shattered in the service. With ruined fortune, he drag: 
ged out a tiresome existence, till death relieved him. He 
has been removed from us, and he has lett to his family 
nothing but the recollection of his virtues and his fame. 
That fame has become the common property of his coun 
try. His deeds constitute a brilliant portion of a hee 
ry, and as long asthe cataract of Niagara shall roll ; 3 
torrent near the scenes of his glory, so long shall lis 
deeds live fresh in the recollections of his country _. 
Now, sir, can we hesitate a moment to pass fe 
Shall we disappoint the just expectations of our a 
tuents, in refusing to do an act sanctioned ot, — 
gratitude, and magnanimity ? Will you spurn en _ 
door the widow and orphans of one of ) our bravest “ fl 
rals, and cast them on the charities of an untet z 8 
world? Will you send her back poor and penny less : 
desolate mansion? Sir, no hospitable Mansion <9ry its 
doors to receive her. She returns to the scenes of as 
past happiness, dependent on the kindness of fric = 
Let us cheer her on the way; let us retore het wt , 
home, with a heart fraught with emotions of = ~ 
joy. Then will she pass the remainder of et ~ _ 
quiet, and employ your bounty in rearing to manhoos 
future Browns of the country. 
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The question was then put on the passage of the bill, 
and decided by yeas and nays, as follows : 

YEAS—J. Bailey, Stephen Barlow, Daniel D. Barnard, 
J. Barney, Ichabod Bartlett, Mordecai Bartley, Isaac C. 
Bates, E. Bates, Philemon Beecher, Thomas H. Blake, 
Rudolph Bunner, Tristam Burges, Samuel Butman, 
Churchill C. Cambreleng, Samuel P. Carson, Samuel 
Chase, John C. Clark, Lewis Condict, William Creighton, 
jr. Benj. W. Crowninshield, John Culpeper, Henry Dan- 
iel, John Davenport, John Davis, John J. De Graff, John 
D. Dickinson, Joseph Duncan, Henry W. Dwight, Jonas 
¥arll, jr. Edward Everett, Daniel G. Garnsey, Nathaniel 
Garrow, Benjamin Gorham, Innis Green, Henry H. Gur- 
ley, William Haile, John Hallock, jr. Selah R. Hobbie, 
Jonathan Hunt, Ralph J. Ingersoll, Jacob C. Isacks, 
Jonathan Jennings, Kensey Johns, jr. Richard Keese, 
Joseph Lawrence, Isaac Leffler, Peter Little, Julin 
Locke, Wilson Lumpkin, Joh: Magee, Rollin C. Malla- 
ry, Henry Markell, Dudley Marvin, John Maynard, 
George McDuffie, William McLean, Orange Merwin, 
Charles Miner, ‘Thomas Newton, ‘Thomas J. Oakley, Jer- 
emiah O’Brien, Robert Orr, jr. Dutee J. Pearce, Isaac 
Pierson, David Plant, Willam Ramsay, John Reed, Joseph 
Richardson, Augustine H. Shepperd, Oliver H. Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, Peleg Sprague, John B. Sterigere, 
Henry R. Storrs, John G. Stower, James Strong, samuel 
Swann, Benjamin Swift, Joel B. Sutherland, J. Taliaterro, 
John W. Taylor, Hedge Thompson, Phineas L_ Tracy, 
Ebenezer Tucker, Joseph Vance, Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, John Varnum, Gulian C, Verplanck, Aaron Ward, 

George C. Washington, Elisha Whittlesey, Richard H. 
Wilde, James Wilson, Joseph F. Wingate, Silas Wood, 
David Woodcock, Silas Wright, jr.—97. 

NAYS—William Addams, Mark Alexander, Robert 
Allen, Willis Alston, John Anderson, William Armstrong, 
John Baldwin, P. P. Barbour, Daniel L. Barringer, John 
Blair, Titus Brown, John H. Bryan, James Buchanan, 
Richard A. Buckner, Daniel A. A. Buck, Thomas Chil- 
ton, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, James Clark, Henry W. 
Conner, Richard Coulter, David Crockett, Warren R. 
Davis, RobertDesha, William Drayton, James Findlay, 
John Floyd, of Gev. Joseph Fry, George R. Gilmer, 
Thomas H. Hall, Jonathan Harvey, Charles E. Haynes, 
Joseph Healy, Michael Hoffman, Gabriel Holmes, Adam 
King, George Kremer, Joseph Lecompte, Robert P. 
Letcher, John Long, Chittenden Lyon, John H. Marable, 
Henry C. Martindale, Lewis Maxwell, William McCoy, 
Robert McHatton, Rufus Mcintyre, Samuel McKean, 
Thomas Metcalfe, John Mitchell, James C. Mitchell, 
Thomas P- Moore, Gabriel Moore, William T. Nuckolls, 
George W. Owen, Elisha Phelps, James K. Polk, John 
Roane, William Russell, John Sloane, Michael C. Sprigg, 
James S. Stevenson, Wiley Thompson, James Trezvant, 
Starling Tucker, Daniel Turner, Samuel F. Vinton, 
George E. Wales, John C. Weems, Charles A. Wick- 
liffe, Lewis Williams, J. J. Wood, John Woods, George 
Wolt, Jocl Yancey. —74. 

So the bill was passed and returned to the Senate. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. MALLARY, went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Mr. FINDLEY in the Chair, and resumed the considera- 
tion of the Tariff Bill. 

Mr. BUCIIANAN, whose speech had been broken off 
by the rising of the committee yesterday, now conclud- 
ed his remarks in reply to Mr. Srracur, in opposition to 
the amendment proposed by that gentleman- 

(The annexed is a full report of Mr. Bucnanan’s 
Speech :1 

Mr. Cuarnman: The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Srnacue] has treated the Com. on Manufactures with too 
much severity. There wasa bitterness of feeling manifested 
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towards them, in some of his remarks, which I did not 
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expect from that gentleman. He has even attempted to 
turn them into ridicule by comparing them with “ the 
three wise men of Gotham, who went to sea ina bowl.” 
This respectable committee have not only been denounc- 
ed upon this floor ; but I have been informed, upon the 
best authority, that thousands of pamphlets are now on 
their way to every portion of the Union, under the frank 
of members of Congress, charging them with insincerity, 
and with an intention to destroy that interest which they 
were bound to protect. 

1 take leave to tell the gentleman from Maine, it is not 
upon such declarations, whether they be made publicly 
in debate, upon this floor, or be circulated privately, in 
pamphlets, by members of this House, throughout the 
nation, that the Américan people will form their judg- 
ment. They will judge justly and impartially. They will 
look to actions rather than words. For the purpose of 
enabling them to decide who are the sincere friends of 
domestic industry, 1 shall, if should be able to procure 
them, frank two or three hundred copies of the gentle- 
man’s speech, in pamphlet form, into my district. 

In the remarks which I intend to make, I shall confine 
myself strictly to a reply to the arguments of the gentle- 
man from Maine. I shall not attempt to follow him in his 
splendid career of eloguence. Evenif I were able,upon 
any occasion, to be eloquent, Heaven defend me from 
such objects as hemp and molasses! Of all themes, for 
rhetorical effect, they are the very worst. 

‘The gentleman commenced his remarks by asserting, 
that it had already been determined, we would afford no 
additional protection to wool and woollens ; and that the 
provisions of the billreported by the committee, if enact- 
ed into a law, would ruin doth the wool grower and the 
manufacturer. After having assumed these positions,the 
gentleman proceeded to attack almost every other item 
of the bill. 

Is the statement of the gentleman correct, that the bill 
affords no additional protection to the grower and manu- 
facturer of wool? What is the truth of the case’? I have 
felt, and still feel anxious, that a tariff should pass during 
the present session. No slight difference of opinion sha}l 
prevent me from giving such votes as shall be best calcu- 
lated to accomplish this purpose. 1 gave the strongest 
evidence of such a disposition, when, a few days ago, I 
moved to strike out the minimums from the second amend- 
ment, offered by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Ma.tary.] Had my proposition prevailed, fifty per cent. 
would have been added to the present rate of duty upon 
woollen goods, costing more than thirty-three and a third 
cents the square yard; whilst one hundred per cent. 
would have been added to the duty upon some of those 
articles costing less than that amount. 1 distinctly de- 
clared to the committee that I was prepared to vote for 
such a measure. This was a greater increase of ad valo- 
rem duty than has ever been made by Congress at one 
time upon any other article. How was this proposition 
received ? Was there a single member from the Eastern 
States willing to meet the spirit of compromise which 
dictated my motion? No, sir. The language of one and 
all of them has been—We must have the amendment, in 
regard to woollens, recommended by the Harrisburg 
Convention, or we will have nothing. I did not expect 
support from the Southern members, because they are 
opposed, in principle, to any further protection to do- 
mestic manufactures. Deserted by both the East and the 
South, 1 found myself in a slender minority of thirty or 
forty votes ; and thus ended my attempt to conciliate. 

In the course of the debate upon my proposed amend- 
ment, the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Strorrs,]- to 
use a homely figure, let the cat out of the bag. He hac 
been most laboriously employed, in making calculations, 
to ascertain whether the bill reported by the committee, 
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or my amendment, afforded the greater protection to the 
woollen manufacturers. I am rejoiced, that upon that oc- 
casion, he descended from the lofty flights to which he 
usually soars, to figures ; which, judging from his obser. 
vations some days ago, I had thought he despised. His 
calculations brought him to the conclusion, that the bill 
was better for the manufacturers than the addition of 
fifty, and, on some articles, one hundred per cent., to 
the present rate of duty. His speech has gone to the 
world. 

1 shall cheerfully submit to the public judgment, 
whether the bill, although I dislike the minimum princ.- 
ple which it contains, does not afford sufficient protection 
to the manufacturers of woollens. 1 think it does; but I 

wish to be distinctly understood, in relation to myself, 
that I always stand ready, in a fair spirit, to do every thing 
in my power to promote the passage of a just and judi- 
cious tariff, which shall be adequate for their protection; 
and that, for the sake of conciliation, and to effect this 
purpose, I am willing to sacrifice individual opinion to a 
considerable extent. 

What, sir, said Mr. B., is the American System ? Is it 
the system advocated by the gentleman from Maine, 
which would build up one species of domestic industry 
at the expense ofall the rest ? which would establish a 
prohibition and consequent monopvuly in favor of the 
woollen manufacturer, wliilst it denied all protection to 
the farmer? Certainly not. The American System con- 
sists in affording an equal and just legislative protection 
to all the great interests of the country. It is no respect- 
er of persons. It does not distinguish between the far- 
mer who ploughs the soil in Pennsylvania, and the man- 
ufacturer of wool in New England. Being impartial, it 
embraces all. 

There is, in one respect, a striking difference between 
the farmer,the merchant, and manufacturer. The farmer, 
eating the bread of toil, but of independence, scarcely 
ever complains. If he suffers, he suffers in silence. You 
rarely hear him, upon this floor, asking redress for his 
grievances. He relies with that confidence which be- 
longs to his character, upon the justice of his country, 
and does not come here with importunate demands. 
The case is different in regard to the manufacturer and 
the merchant. When they feel themselves aggrieved— 
when they require the aid of your legislation, their com- 
plaints ring throughout the country, from Georgia to 
Maine. ‘lhey never cease to ask, untilthey obtain. And 
shall this contented and uncomplaining disposition of the 
great agricultural interest, be used as an argument, upon 
this floor, against affording it relief? I trust not. 

The gettleman from Maine has shown himself not to 
bea true disciple of the Harrisburg Convention School. 
Even that Convention, although the chief objects of their 
regard appeared to be wool and wuollens, recommended 
further protection to iron, hemp, flax, and the articles 
manufactured from them, and to domestic distilled spirits. 
The gentleman from Maine has moved to strike from the 
bill, additional duties which it proposes upon the impor- 
tation of foreign hemp and molasses; and, in his speech, 
he has argued against any additional duties, either upon 
iron, or steel, or flax, or foreign spirits. In his opinion, 
therefore, the American System can embrace no other in- 
terest, except that of the growers and manufacturers of 
wool. 

{Here Mr. SPRAGUE explained. He said his observa- 
tions upon the other items, besides those he had moved 
to strike from the bill, were only intended to illus- 
trate what would be their effect on the navigating inter- 
est. ] 

Mr. BUCHANAN resumed. I perceive, from the gentle- 
man’s explanation, I did not misunderstand his argument. 
If this be the American System, I should like to know it 

as soon as possible ; for then I shall be opposed to it. 1 
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venture to assert, that if those with whom the gentleman 
from Maine usually acts upon this floor, have embraced 
the opinions which he has avowed, it is a vain, a culpable 
waste of time, to proceed further with this discussion. 
Let the bill at once go to the tomb of all the Capulets. If 
the New England manufacturer must be protected, whilst 
the Pennsylvania farmer is abandoned—if this be the 
American System, instead of being a mourner at its fune- 
ral, I shall rejoice that it has met the fate which it de. 
served, and has been consigned to an early grave. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania have given us what, 
in my opinion, is the correct version of the American Sys- 
tem. They have declared, that ‘the best interests of our 
country demand that every possible exertion should be 
made to procure the passage of an act of Congress, impo- 
sing such duties as will enable our manufacturers to enter 
into fair competition with foreign manufacturers, and pro- 
tect the farmer, the growers of hemp and wool, and the 
distiller of spirits frum domestic materials, against foreign 
competition. The people of Pennsylvania do not ask for 
such a tariff as would secure to any one class, or (to any 
section of the country, amonopoly. They want a systein 
of protection which will extend its blessings, as Well as its 
burdens, as equally as possible over every part of the 
Union ; to be uniform in its operation upon the rich as 
well as the poor.” They have therefore instructed their 
Senators, and requested their Representatives, ‘* to pro- 
cure, if practicable, the establishment of such a tariff as 
will afford additional protection to our domestic manufac- 
tures, especially of woollen and fine cotton goods, glass, 
and such other articles, as, in their opinion, require the at- 
tention of Congress, so as to enable our citizens fairly to 
compete with foreign enterprise, capital, and experience ; 
and give encouragement to the citizens of the grain grow- 
ing States, by laying an additional duty upon the impor- 
tation of foreign spirits, flax, china ware, hemp, wool, 
and bar iron.” 

This resolution speaks a language which I am proud to 
hear from the legislature of my native State. 

If it be the disposition of a majority of the members of 
this committee, to strike out of the bill iron, hemp, for- 
eign spirits, and molasses, no Representative from the 
State of Pennsylvania, who regards either the interest or 
the wishes of his constituents, will dare to vote for what 
would thenremain. The time has forever past when such 
a measure could have received our sanction. We shall 
have no more exclusive tariffs for the benefit of any one 
portion ofthe Union. The tariff of 1824 partook much 
of this character ; it contained no additional duty on for- 
eign spirits or molasses, and only added five dollars per 
ton to the duty on foreign hemp. So far as the grain 
growing States expected to derive peculiar benefits trom 
that measure, they have been, ina great degree, <lisap- 
pointed. ae ha 

What was the course which gentlemen pursued in re 
lation to the woollen bill of the last session ? I endeavor- 
ed to introduce into it a small protection for our hemp and 
domestic spirits. We were then told that my attempt 
would endanger the fate of the bill ; that the period of 
the session was too late to introduce amendments; &nc 
that, if we would then extend protection to the manulsc- 
tures of wool a similar protection should, at a future time, 
be extended to the agricultural interest of the grain grow- 
ing States. My respectable colleague [Mr. Forwan»,) 
has informed the committee, that he voted for the bill of 
the last session under this delusion. How sadly the pic- 
ture is now reversed! Whenan interest in New England, 
which has been estimated at 40,000,000 of dollars, 13 4! 
stake, and is now about to sink, as has been alleged, for 
want of adequate protection, it seems that gentlemen from 
that portion of the Union would rather consign it to inev!l- 
table destruction, than yield the protection which the pre- 
sent bill will afford to the productions of the middle and 
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western States. If they are prepared to act upon a poli- 
cy so selfish, let them at once declare it, and not waste 
weeks upon a bill, which can never become a law. 

The gentleman from Maine endeavored to sustain his 
motives by attempting to prove, that, if the duties pro- 
posed by the bill should be imposed upon hemp and mo- 
lasses, it would injure, nay, probably destroy the naviga- 
tion of the country. Indeed he pronounced its epitaph. 
Itis gone! Five cents per gallon upon molasses, and 
twenty-five dollars oy ton upon hemp, will sink our navi- 
gating interest ; will sweep our vessels from the ocean ! 
When I compare the strain of eloquence and of argument 
which the gentleman has employed to strike out hemp 
and molasses, from this bill, with the object to be attain- 
ed, he retninded me 


** Of ocean into tempest tost 
To wafi a feather or to drown a fly.” 


An additional duty of five cents per gallon on molasses, 
and twenty-five dollars per ton upon hemp, will consign 
the navigation of the country to inevitable and almost im- 
mediate destruction! Thisis the kind of argument which 
the gentleman has thought proper to address to the com- 
mittee. 

The gentleman from Maine has said, that our naviga- 
tion goes abroad unprotected to struggle against the 
world ; and he has expatiated at length upon this part of 
the subject. I trust 1 shall be able to prove, without fa- 
tiguing the committee, that no interest belonging to this 
or to any other country, ever received a more continued 
or a more efficient protection, than the navigation of the 
United States. I heartily approve this policy. I would 
not, if I could, withdraw from it an atom of the pretec- 
tion which it now enjoys. IL shall never attempt to array 
the great and leading interests of the country against each 
other. Iam neither the exclusive advocate of commerce, 
of manufactures, or of agriculture. ‘The American Sys- 
tem embraces them all. I am the advocate of all. When, 
theretore, I attempt to show to the committee the pro- 
tection which has been extended by this government to 
its navigation, Ido itin reply to the argument of the 
gentleman from Maine, and not in a spirit of hostility to 
that important interest. 

In this attempt, I shall be greatly assisted by the re- 
marks which I made in 1824, in reply to a then distin. 
guished member of this House, from Massachusetts, { Mr. 
Wesster.} Although many of the arguments which 
have been urged by the gentleman from Maine, bear a 
striking resemblance to those to which I then replied, 
yet 1 do not accuse him of plagiarism. The gentleman 
irom Massachusetts, who is now the advocate of the Ame- 
rican System, then led the van in favor of the doctrine of 
free trade. He was, upon that occasion, the member 
who replied to the great speech which the present Se- 
— of State delivered, in support of our protecting 
policy, 

The act imposing duties on tonnage was the third act 
which passed the Congress of the United States. [t be- 
came a law on the 20th July, 1789. ‘That act was after. 
wards repealed by the act of 20th July, 1790, which, 
however, re-enacted in substance the same provisions. 
Whilst these acts declare that ships or vessels of the Uni- 
ted States, arriving from any foreign port or place, shall 
pay a duty of only six cents per ton upon each entry, 


they enact that all foreign vessels shall pay a duty of fifty 
cents per ton: What, then, was the extent of this pro-| 


tection against foreign competition? For the purpose 
of illustration, I shall follow the example of the gentle- 
man from Maine, and make my calculations, throughout, 
upon a vessel of three hundred tons burthen. Under 
these laws, the tonnage duty which such an American 
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amounted to 150 dollars. Iask the gentleman, is_this 
no protection ? In addition to these discriminating du- 
ties in favor of our own tonnage, our laws, from the ori- 
gin of the Federal Government, have added 10 per cent, 
to the rates of duties upon articles, when imported into 
this country in a foreign vessel. 

In examining the debates of the first Congress, upon 
the subject of these discriminating duties in favor of our 
own navigation, I find they were strenuously opposed— 
upon the very principles which the gentleman from 
Maine has urged, in opposition to hemp and iron. It 
was then said, that this discrimination in favor of our na- 
vigation, would operate as a tax upon the farmer and 
planter, with whose produce our vessels were to be 
treighted, and that, for their benefit, there should be a 
fair competition between foreign and domestic tonnage. 
Experience has already demonstrated the fallacy of this 
argument, as it will demonstrate that of the gentleman 
from Maine, in case native hemp and native iron should 
be protected. If you select proper objects for protec- 
tion, the inevitable consequence of the American Sys- 
tem is, eventually to reduce, not to increase, prices. 
Domestic competition will always ensure this result. 

What, sir, was the effect of this legislative protection 
upon our tonnage and navigation? Let Mr. Pitkin and 
Dr. Seybert answer this question. Mr. Pitkin, in his 
View, declares that, *‘ these extra charges on navigation 
and commerce of foreign nations, were sufficient to drive 
from our ports the greatest proportion of the foreign ton- 
nage. All foreign nations were affected by the system 
we had adopted in tavor of the ship-owners in the United 
States. The diminution of the foreign tonnage employ- 
ed in our trade was, with very few exceptions, rapid, re- 
gular and permanent.” Dr. Seybert, in his Statistical 
Annals, bears the same testimony. He states that our 
** discriminations operated powerfully in favor of our 
shipping. Vessels, not of the United States, of 200 tons 
burthen, on entering our ports, paid twenty pounds ster- 
ling, tonnage duty, and, for a cargo of £2,000 sterling, 
they paid £15 sterling, extra duty, more than did the 
vessels of the United States, of the same tonnage, and 
laden as aforesaid. These extra charges were sufficient 
to drive from our ports the greatest pruportion of the 
foreign tonnage. All foreign nations were affected by 
the system we had adopted ; it seemed to operate like 
magic in favor of the ship owners in the United States. 
The diminution of the foreign tonnage employed in our 
trade, was, with very few exceptions, rapia, regular, and 
permanent.” 

On the 27th March, 1804, the Congress of the United 
States enacted, * that a duty of fifty cents per ton, to be 
denominated ‘light money,” shall be levied and col- 
lected on all ships or vessels not of the United States,” 
** to be levied and collected in the same manner, and 
under the same regulations, as the tonnage duties now 
imposed by law.” ‘This act increased the tonnage duty 
upon the entry of foreign vessels, from fifty cents to one 
dollar; and therefore, according to the existing laws, 
whilst American vessels upon each entry, pay a duty of 
only six cents per ton, foreign vessels pay one dollar, 
These acts are still in force, and apply to the navigation 
of all nations who haye.not, either by treaty, or other- 
wise, embraced the offer contained in the act of the 3d 
March, 1815. 

This early and wise protection, which operated so pow- 
erfully in favor of our foreign tonnage, was still more de- 
cisive in its effect upon the tonnage employed in our 
coasting trade. In this trade, the voyages from port to 

ort of the United States, being, comparatively speaking, 
but short, the burthen of fifty cents per ton upon each 


| entry, imposed upon foreign vessels, was so onerous, 


vessel paid upon each entry, was only 18 dollars, whilst | that, in its effect, it soon amounted to an absolute prohi- 


that levied upon a foreign vessel, of the same burthen, 


| bition. In this manner, our own navigation was put in the 
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the act of 1817 declared “ that no goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise shall be imported, under penalty of forfeiture, 
thereof, from one port of the United States, to another 
port of the United States, in a vessel belonging wholly 
or in part to a subject of any foreign power.” 

This act, which, in express terms, prohibited foreign- 
ers from all participation in that trade, had no practical 
effect ; because the former discriminating duties had 
proved to be completely prohibitory. 

Whilst the Congress of the United States afforded ef- 
ficient protection to the ship owner, they did not forget 
the ship builder. The construction of ships is a most 
important branch of domestic manufactures, and one 
which has always been protected by prohibition. Ame- 
rican ship builders have always enjoyed an exclusive pro- 
tection. Your laws very properly naturalize a foreigner 
after a residence of five years, but no length of time is 
sufficient to naturalize a ship built in a foreign country- 
To constitute ‘*a ship or vessel of the United States,” 
it is necessary, not only that it should be owned by a ci- 
tizen or citizens thereof, but that it should have been 
built within the same. The two exceptions to this gene- 
ral rule, embrace those vessels which are captured by 
our citizens from a public enemy, and declared to be 
lawful prize, and those which are condemned for a vio- 
lation of the revenue laws. There never was a period, 
in the history of the Federal Government, when an Ame- 
rican citizen could purchase from a foreign ship builder, 
a vessel built in a foreign country, and have her so natu- 
ralized under our laws, as to free her from the imposition 
of our discriminating duties. The ship builder and the 
navigator have always moved hand in hand. The same 
kind ot encouragement was afforded to both, and the same 
success attended that encouragement. We are now able 
to manufacture ships much cheaper, as I shall show here- 
after, than they can be manufactured in Great Britain. 

In the two first acts of Congress, to which I have re- 
ferred, imposing duties on tonnage, there is a provision 
which shows with how much solicitude we regarded the 
manufacture of ships. ‘They contain an exception in fa- 
vor of vessels built within the United States, and belong- 
ing to foreigners. Upon such ships the tonnage duty of 
fifty cents, exacted upon each entry of a foreign vessel, 
was reduced to thirty cents. And yet, after ail the pro- 
tection which has been extended to our ship build ng 
and navigation, if we are to rely upon the argument of 
the gentleman from Maine, these great interests of the 
country are inthe very grasp of deatl'; and the small ad- 
ditional imposts, upon hemp and iron, proposed by this 
bill, will probably be the last ounce which will break the 
back of the camel! 

The navigation employed in our Coasting trade is com. 
pletely protected, from all foreign compctition. It en- 
joysa monopoly, Would it then be unreasonable, if the 
domestic growers of hemp, and manufacturers of iron, 
should demand at your hands a similar prohibition in their 
favor; so far as respects the hemp and iron necessary for 
the construction and repair of those vessels which are 
employed in thattrade? They have made no such de- 
mand. We propose no prohibitory duty. The Com. 
mittee of Manufactures have proceeded with great mod- 
eration in framing their bill. Indeed I think they are 
justly liable to censure for the slight—the insignificant 
additional protection of ten cents per gallon upon foreign 
spirits. 1 ask, should the duty be less upon a gal- 
lon of foreign spirits, than upon a gallon of Madeira 
wine, which, under the existing law, pays one dol- 
lar? hey should both be taxed as articles of lux- 
ury. If the rich choose to indulge in their use, let 
them pay for that indulgence. Indeed, the argument is 
much stronger in favor ofa higher duty on foreign spirits, 
than on Madcira wine. The use-of that wine interferes 
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with no domestic production ; whilst each gallon of for. 
eign spirits consumed in the country, takes thr place of a 
gallon domestic spirits distilled from the grain of the farmer, 
But I have digressed from my subject. Our foreign 
navigation, like every other interest which has been ju- 
diciously selected, soon required no protection to sustain 
it. By the year 1815, it had become so powerful, that it 
was prepared to contend against the navigation of the 
world. All it wanted was a fair field, and the blessing 
of Heaven upon the contest. The infant had become a 
giant, ready to go forth, glorving in his might and confi- 
dent of victory. It then needed no discriminating duties 
for its protection. It desired nothing but an equal com- 
petition with the world. This Government, since that 
time, has devoted itself with as much anxiety and zeal to 
obtain for it a free trade with all nations as it had done 
to protect its infancy against foreign competition. Its 
true interest equally cictated both systems of policy. By 
the act of the 3d March, 1815, we declared that we 
would admit into our ports the vessels of every nation, 
carrying articles the produce or manufacture of such 
nation, without levying any other tonnage or impost duty 
than was levied on American vessels; provided, such na. 
tion would admit into their ports American vessels, laden 
with American produce or manufactures, without impos- 
ing any impost or tonnage duty beyond that which which 
was paid by their ownvessels. This act proclaimed a 
challenge to the world. It was the foundation of all our 
future policy in regard to navigation. Its wisdom has 
been tested by experience. We know that no nation on 
earth can compete with our navigation upon equal terms. 
A few years after the passage of this act, we embark- 
ed in what was considered by many a knight-errant expe- 
dition, in favor of our navigation. The long established 
policy of Great Britain had locked up her colonial pos. 
sessions, against the navigation of all other nations. She 
thought she hada right to maintain this monopoly- In 
the face of all her ancient prejudices in favor of her own 
navigation, the Congress of the United States passed a 
law in April, 1818, which declared, **,that the ports of 
| the United States shall be and remain closed against eve- 
ry vessel owned wholly, or in part, by a subject or sub- 
jects of His Britannic Majesty, coming, or arriving from 
|any port or place that is, or shall be, by the ordinary 
| laws of navigation or trade, closed against vessels owned 
| by citizens of the United States.” The provisions of 
| this act were consicerably extended by those of the sup- 
| plementary act of May, 1820. 
Upon whom did the navigating interest of the country 
| rely, for achieving a victory over the British colonial poll- 
cy’ Upon the patriotism and perseverance of the far- 
mers and planters of your country. They are the persons 
who were chiefly injured in this struggle. The British 
Government were willing that there should be a direct 
trade between our country and their colonies ; but they 
insisted, that it should be carried on exclusively in their 
own vessels. ‘To the farmer or planter, it conld make 
little difference, whether his products were carried to 
the West Indies in an English or an American vessel. In 
either case, they could be exchanged for the same quan- 
tity of the products of those Islands. The contest was 
altogether for the carriage; and its result depended 
chiefly upon the question—whether our citizens, inter 
ested in the trade of the British colonies, or those colo- 
nists, could the longest, and with the most fortitude, en- 
dure its destruction. 1 well recollect the very able me- 
morial frem Norfolk, which painted, in glowing colors, 
the extreme distress to which the loss of that trade had 
given birth. It declared, that under the the operation of 
the existing laws, their farmers, their merchants, their 
dealers in timber and lumber, in fact all classes of their 
citizens,were deprived, in a great measure, of their for- 
mer resources, and were, many of them, burdened with 
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with debts which they are unable to pay. Talso recol- | in power, it shall be sustained by me, in any reasonable 
ject the very able and satisfactory report which you, [Mr. | attempt to obtain justice from the government of that 
Newrox,)asChairman of the Coimittee of Commerce, | country. 

esented upon the subject. It convinced me, thatthe | Some time ago, I received a letter from a gentleman 
policy which we were then pursuing, was correct. At) in Virginia, which contained much able argument and va- 
length the farmers—and other citizens of this country— | luable information. Among other things, it refers to the 
at the expense of much pecuniary suffering, extorted opinion of a distinguished gentleman, late our minister to 
from the British Government the act of Parliament of | England, but now no more, upon the subject of foreign 
the 24th June, 1822. By this act, Great Britain surren- | spirits and molasses. That gentleman (of whom I never 
dered her monopoly, and opened her West India trade | have spoken, and never shall speak, but in terms of the 
to our navigation, highest respect,) when the bill concerning navigation 

In what manner have we now lost that trade? The | was before the Senate, which was aitewards enacted in- 
gentleman from Maine has thought proper to introduce | to a law, on the 18th of April, 1818, made the following 
this question into the debate, and I shall follow him in my | remarks : * We have the power, and hereafter it may be- 
reply. The patience and the perseverance of our agri- | come our policy, as it is that of other countries, to resort 
culturists compelled Great Britain to open her colonial | to a regulation, the effect of which would go far to ba- 
ports. How have they been closed ? The gentleman | lance any disadvantage arising from the loss of the English 
casts the blame altogether upon the British Government. colonial markets. We import annnally upwards of six 
I do not stand here as the apologist of that Government. | millions gallons of rum, more than half of which comes 
It is probable they were glad to be furnished with so | fromthe English colonies. We also import, every year, 
good a pretext tor closing their colonial ports against | near seven millions of gallons of molasses ; as every gal- 
our navigation, as the conduct of the present Adminis- | lon of molasses yields, by distillation, a gallon of rum, the 
tration afforded. | rum imported, added to that distilled from imported mo- 

But, sir, is it not an histor:cal fact—for the truth of which | lasses, is probably equal to twelve millions of gallons, 
1 appeal to every gentleman upon this floor, that | which enormous quantity is chiefly consumed by citizens 
Great Britain, in 1824, offered to regulate, by treaty, our | of the United States. 
trade with her colonies, which she had opened in 1822, | **if the importation of rum and molassestor distillation 
by legislation? Were not the terms which she proposed | be prohibited, it would require four millions of bushels 
perfectly satisfactory to our government, with a single ex- | of grain for distillation, to supply an equal quantity of ar- 
ception? We insisted that our productions should be ad- | dent spirits, and in this way, our agriculture would be m- +t 
mitted into the British West Indies, upon the same terms demnified for the loss it might suffer by losing the English 








with those of the British colony of Canada. Great Bri-| colonial markets.” 
tain resisted this attempt upon our part, to dictate the We have not lost the English colonial markets, but we 
manner in which she should regulate her own trade, be- | have lost our direct trade with them. The event which 
tween her own colonies. She said, that to abandon this | Mr. King apprehended, has now,in a conside.able degree, 
power would be a ferfeiture of her independence. Upon | become matter of history. The contingency has happen. 
this point, and this alone, was the negotiation suspended. | ed ; and yet what have the Committee on Manufactures 
It was in our power,at any time within two years, to have | recommended? The prohibition of foreign spirits and 
nailed Great Britain fast to the counter. She could not, | molasses, which Mr. King suggested ? No! merely an 
in the face of the world, have violated her plighted faith, | addition of ten cents per gallon to the present duty paid a 
without losing hercharacter among the nations. Yet | by foreign spirits, and five cts. per gallon to the duty paid a 
this offer of a treaty (which, it is now admitted by all,we | by molasses ; and yet, if we are to yield our faith to the i. 
ought to have accepted) was not accepted, until the time | arguments of the gentleman, this increase of duty will, aa 
had passed when it was in our power to obtain it. | in its consequences, destroy our fisheries, and drive our me 

What have heen the consequences of the loss of our | fishermen from the ocean. a 
direct trade with the West Indies? The President of the | I shall mention one other exatnple, to show with what 3 
United States, in his last annual message, has told us, | care this government has fostered its navigation. France, 1a 
that neither our commerce, por our navigation, nor our | immediately after she was freed from the long and desolat- 3 8 
revenue, has suffered in consequence of its loss. He has | ing wars in which she had been engaged, turned her at- Mi 
not informed us—he could not inform us—that our agri- | tention towards her commercial marine. It was princi- ; 
culture has not suffered. What is the present course of | pal object of her policy to increase her tonnage. For this 
this trade? The owners of the agriculiural products | purpose, she established discriminating duties in favor of ad 
which are carried to the West Indies pay two freights, in- cotton, tobacco, and potashes, imported in her own ves- ee 
stead of one. ‘This is also the case in regard to the pro- | sels,which were equivalent to a tonnage duty of from $18 tke 
ductions of - West Indies which are brought to this | to $21 per ton. On the 15th May, 1820, we passed an 1 
country. An American vessel, laden with flour, proceeds | act which imposed a countervailing duty of $18 per ton 
to one of the neutralislands+ She thus earns her freight. upon all French vessels entering the ports of the United 
Her cargo is landed, is subjected to a mercantile profit. | States. ‘The consequence of this measure was, the sus- 
A British vessel then arrives, and carries the same cargo | pension, in a great degree, of the direct trade between 
from the neutral to the British island ; and thus she earns | this country and France. Who chiefly suffered by this 
ber fonighs alec. There are two voyages instead of one, | suspension? ‘The tobacco and cotton planters of the 
dj §oing to and returning from the British West In-} South. But they suffered with patience, because they . 

es. Thus both British and American navigation flour-| thus expected to acquire for our navigation the carrying + oe 





pert ins nf 


Bani iis one 


= aoe enjoys the same, or nearly the same profits, to! trade to France. We were successful, and in June, 1822, 4 
an are entitled ; and the agricultural interest | France yielded to our demands; and the consequence sa 
pays the whole additional expense. Well might the | has been, that our navigation has acquired nearly the rs 

President inform us our nav 


by the le f the di — had not been injured | whole carrying trade between the two countries. Give 
tke p ot of the iw - e. | - nes to this | our navigation an equal chance, a free and an open sea, 
on ty is now conducted. Itisa meany burthen up- and we know that we can maintain a successful competi- 
aie ee t na peep a Minister may speedily be | tion against the world. Lask the gentleman from Maine, 
at agtand, and that we may ascertain whether it is| after this review of our legislation, whether he will now 

'¢ intention of Great Britain thus for ever to shackle this say that our navigation has received no protection? We 
trade. If it be so, I care not what administration may be protected its infancy by our legislation ; and after it had 

Vou, 1V.—132 
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Tisen superior to all foreign competition, we have exert- 
ed all our energies to obtain for it a free trade, well know- 
ing that upon equal terms, it must and would be success- 
ful against the navigation of any other nation. 

Let us now, sir, examine the calculation which the gen- 
tleman has made for the purpose of proving that our na- 
vigation cannot sustain the additional cuties proposed by 
this bill, upon foreign hemp and foreign iron. The Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, before they reported their bill 
to this House in January, 1821, addressed certain ques- 
tions to the mercantile society of New York; two of which, 
with the answers, I shall take leave to read to the com- 
mittee. 

** Question. What is the cost of a British ship, of say 
300 tons? What of an American of the same force 
and burthen ; and, generally, the difference in the price 
of nipping, by the ton,in each country, completely equip- 
ped ? 

Answer. A British ship of 300 tons, equipped for sea, 
will cost $24,000, or $80 perton. An American ship of 
the same quality, will cost $18,000, or 6, dollars per ton. 

Question. The quantity of iron and cordage to the 100 
tons of shipping ? 

Answer. It will require four tons of iron, 1,500 pounds 
of copper bolts, 43 tons curdage, and 20 bolts of duck, to 
the 100 tons.” 

In answer to another question, the same society state, 
that ‘* foreign vessels would not have a preference, in our 

ports, over Amercan built vessels, unless at a reduction 
in freight of 25 per cent. or advantages equivalent, at the 
port of destination.” 

When the gentleman was estimating the additional tax, 
which he alleges this bill would impose upon the naviga- 
tion of the country, and was comparing it with the duties 


very few years, it will reduce the price of those articles 
below their present value. Upon what principle does 
our protecting policy rest ? It is this: select proper 
objects, and protect their growth, or their manufacture, 
whilst in infancy, against destruction from foreign compe- 
tition, and American skill and American industry will 
soon furnish them te the consumer cheaper than they 
can be procured from abroad. This principle lies at the 
very foundation of the tariff system. Abandon it, and 
the whole fabric is destroyed. What would the gentle- 
man from Maine say to me, if I were to turn the argu- 
ment which he has urged in opposition to hemp and iron, 
against wool and woollens? If I were thus disposed, | 
might say you have proposed a duty upon these articles, 
which will greatly increase the price of woollen cloth. 
The agricultural interest of the country is at present 
very much depressed. The laboring man, who now 
earns his daily bread by his daily toil, can scarcely ac- 
quire wherewithal to clothe his wife and children, and 
protect them from the winds of Heaven. His family are 
already suffering under the pressure of want, and will 
you grind him to the dust, by taxing the clothing which 
covers his nakedness, 50 per cent. for the benefit of the 
wool grower and woollen manufacturer ? If I were to 
use such an argument, and afterwards profess to be a 
tariff man, I should expect no eredit for sincerity. In 
voting additional protection to woo} and woollens, f shal} 
act upon the general principles of the system. The 
growth of wool is congenial to our country, and if we 
should afford sufficient encouragement to its manufac- 
ture, in the course ofa very short time, the industry 
and enterprise of our citizens will furnish woollen cloth 
of a better quality, and at a cheaper rate, to the consu- 
mer, than we pay at present. The much abused Com- 


imposed by the laws of Great Britain upon the importa- | mittee of Domestic Manufactures, in the testimony which 
tion of hemp and of iron, and their manufactures, he must they have presented with their report, have furnished to 


have forgotten that timber was the great and primary | this House and the Nation a most cheering fact, in rela- 
material which entered into the construction ofa ship. tion to our progress in the woollen manufacture. The 


In England they are compelled to purchase this article 
in foreign countries, and to pay the heavy expense of 
its transportation, whilst we possess it in abundance at 
home. This isthe reason why a ship of 300 tons, in 1821, 
could have been built in this country for the sum of 18,000 
dollars ; whilst the same vessel in England would have cost 
24,000 dollars. The gentleman has stated a valuable fact 
to the committee, in relation to the present cost of ship 
building. He has informed us that American vessels are 
built at the present time for 50 dollars per ton. If this 
information be correct, then the difference between the 
cost of two vessels of the same quality, and of 300 tons 
burthen, would amount to 9,000 dollars. What then are 
we to think of an argument, intended to prove that the 
addition of $78 dollars to the cost of an American vessel 
of 300 tons burthen, may probably break down our navi- 
gation, and drive our flag from the ocean? A ship in 
England costs sixty per cent. more than a ship in this 
country. If the additional duties proposed by this bili 
should even become a permanent tax upon our ship build- 
ing, it would amount to enly 24 per cent. upon the first 
cost of the vessel. This would never be felt by our na- 
Vigation. It would be buta drop compared with the 
ocean. It is both ungrateful and unjust for the naviga- 
tion of the country, after it has been uniformly sustained 
by the agricultural interest, to turn round upon its bene- 
factor and say, that, although you have protected us in 
infancy, and have watched over ourmanhood with parent- 
al tenderness and solicitude, yet we will not, in the day 
of your distress, grant you the trifling boon which you 
now solicit. 

But I cannot concur in opinion with the gentleman, 
that the proposed increase of duty upon the hemp and 
iron, and their manufactures, will, after a short time, 
be any tax upon our navigation. On the contrary, in a 


manufacturers themselves have testified, that they can 
convert wool into cloth at as cheap a rate as they can do 
itin England. The only difference against them, con- 
sists in the higher price of wool in this country than in 
| Great Britain. ‘This inequality will not long exist. Our 
| country is boundiess in its capacity for the production of 
| wool. Give us proper protection, and we can pro- 
| duce wool enough to clothe the world. The laborer 
will, therefore, eventually pay Jess for his clothing, not 
| more. In the quantum of protection to woollens, all I 
desire is, that the duty may not suddenly be raised to 
such a standard, as will produce a great appreciation of 
Tm: and an immediate pressure upon the country. 
These are the principles upon which I shall act. 

If these principles be correct, in regard to wool and 
woollens, I would ask the gentleman from Maine why 
they do not apply, with equal force, to the manufacture 
of iron and the growth of hemp ? Can it be for one mo 
ment doubted, that under a proper protection, hemp and 
iron can be produced cheaper at home than they can de 
procured from abroad > We have mountains of iron ore 
in many portions of the Union, planted by the hand of 
nature, near to mountains of coal. Qur water-power !s 
unlimited : we have timber in abundance : we possess 
the capital, the skill, and the enterprise. Can any ge! 
tleman then contend, that the American manufacturer 
of iron will not soon furnish it to the consumer at 4 lower 
price than it can be transported to us from a distant coun- 
try ? That this will be the event, and that at no distant 
period, I believe as firmly as I do in my own existence. 
To doubt it, would be to cast a reflection upon the cha- 
racter of my countrymen. The additional duty — 
the present bill proposes upon iron, is a mere trifle, an 
will never be felt by the consumer. Rees: 

Then, in regard to hemp, need I say any thing ‘ It 
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has now been clearly ascertained, from the highest au- 
thority, that American water-rotted hemp is fully equal, 
if not superior, to that of Russia. This problem has been 
solved, and I feel it to be a high honor, that I have been 
an humble instrument in assisting tu dispel the delusion 
which had existed in regard to American hemp. In 
the year 1824, I got one of my constituents to water-rot 
between 7 and 8 hundred weight of hemp. It was receiv- 
ed at the navy yard in Philadelphia, by order of the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, and the Agent there, at once, pro- 
nounced it to be equal to the best water-rotted Russia 
hemp, and paid for it accordingly. It was manufactured 
and sent to the Mediterranean, and after an actual expe- 
riment of considerable length, no doubt is now enter- 
tained by the Commissioners of the Navy, but that it will 
prove to be fully equal, in all respects, to the best Russia 
hemp. Indeed, in one respect, the report which we 
have received from the Navy Department, awards to 
American hemp a decided preference. It declares that 
‘* the Russian hemp is certainly liable to greater injury 
from transportation, and that it does sustain more or less 
injury in its transportation from Russia to our ports, is 
believed to be an unquestionable fact.” It often becomes 
musty in the hold of the vessel, in consequence of the 
great length of the voyage. 

But, says the gentleman, why is there no American 
water-rotted hemp in the market ? The answer is, that 
the prejudices which have heretofore existed against it, 
in the public mind, have not yet been dispelled. Our 
farmers have not hitherto been able to dispose of it at 
the same price which Russia hemp has borne in the mar- 
ket. Besides, they require some encouragement to in- 
duce them to abandon their ancient method of dew-rot- 
ting, and to take to water-rotting. For this reason, the 
additional duty of 25 dollars per ton upon this article has 


very properly been made progressive, rising slowly, to | 
y properly b d § g slowly, to |! : 
| is our most efficient and least dangerous arm of defence. 


give our farmers time to perfect themselves in the busi- 
ness, and to grow the article in sufficient quantities for 
the supply of our public and private ships. 

I shall say nothing of the capacity of this country to 
produce hemp. There is a single State of this Union~— 
a State whose soil is naturally more fertile, in my opinion, 
than that of any other, of which Iam reminded by the 
gentleman now in my eye, [Mr. Cranx, of Kentucky, ] 
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capable of producing hemp in abundance to supply the | 


demands of the world. 

I need not trouble the committce with any remarks in 
regard to flax ; as they would only be a repetition of what 
Ihave already said, concerning the cultivation and pro- 
duction of hemp. 


The gentleman from Maine has used a most astonishing 


argument, against any further protection to hemp and 
flax, and iron. We ought not further to encourage our 


farmers to grow flax and hemp, nor our manufacturers to | 


produce iron. And why ? Because you will thus deprive 
the navigating interest of the freight which they earn, by 


carrying these articles from Russia to this country. Can | 


the gentleman be serious in contending that, for the sake 
of affording freight to the ship owners, we ought to de- 
pend upon a foreign country for a supply of these arti- 
cles? This argument strikes at the root ef the whole 
American System. Upon this same principle, we ought 
not to manufacture any article whatever at home ; be- 
cause this will deprive our ships of the carriage of it from 
abroad. This principle, had it beer adopted in practice, 
would have left us where we were at the close of the 
American Revolution. We should still have been depen- 
dent upon foreign nations for articles of the first necessity. 
This argument amounts to a proclamation of war, by our 
navigation, against the agriculture and manufactures of 
the country. You must not produce, because we will 
then lose the carriage, is the sum and substance of 


the argument. Am I then to be seriously told, that for | fortunate in his complaints that they have not been suffi- 


, the fisheries. 
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the purpose of encouraging our ship owners, our farmers 
ought to be deprived of the markets of their own coun- 
try, for those agricultural productions which they can 
supply in abundance’ I did not expect to have heard 
such an argument upon this floor. 

By encouraging domestic industry, whether it be ap- 
plied to agriculture or manufactures, you promote the 
best interests of your navigation. You furnish it with do- 
mestic exports to scatter over the world. This is the 
true American System. It protects all interests ; it aban- 
dons none. It never arrays one against another. Upon 
the principles of the gentleman, we ought to sacrifice 
all the other interests of the country to promote our na- 
vigation. This is asking too much. 

The gentleman from Maine seems to apprehend great 
danger to the navy, from the passage of this bill. He 
appears to think it will fall with so much oppression upon 
our navigation and fisheries, that these nurseries of sea- 
men for the navy may be greatly injured, if not altogether 
destroyed. 

In regard to the value and importance of a navy to this 
coun'ry, { cordially agree with the gentleman from Maine. 
Every prejudice of my youth was enlisted in its favor, 
and the judgment of riper years has strengthened and 
confirmed those early impressions. It is the surest bond 
of our Union. The Western States have a right ‘o de- 
mand from this Government, that the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi shall be kept open, both in warandin peace. If 


| you should not afford them a free passage to the ocean, 


you cannot expect to retain them in the Union ; they are, 
therefore, as much, if not more, interested in cherishing 
the navy, than any other portion of the Republic. The 


| feeling in its favor contains in it nothing sectional ; it is 


general. We are all interested in its preservation and 
extension. Unlike standing armies, a navy never did, 
nor never will, destroy the liberties of any country. It 


To what, then, does the argument of the gentleman 
lead? Although iron, and hemp, and flax, and their ma- 
nufactures, are essential to the very existence of a navy ; 
yethe would make us dependant for them, upon the 
will of the Emperor of Russia, or the King of Sweden. 
A statesman would as soon think of being dependant on 
a foreign nation for gunpowder, or cannon, or cannon balls, 
or muskets, as he would for the supply of iron, or flax, or 
hemp, for our navy. Even if these articles could not be 
produced as cheaply in this asin other countries, upon 
great national principles, their domestic production ought 
to be encouraged, evenif it did tax the community. 
They are absolutely necessary for our defence. Without 
them, what would become of you, if engaged in war with 
a great naval power? You would then be as helpless, as 
if you were deprived of gunpowder or of cannon. With- 
out them, your navy would be perfectly useless. Shall 
we, then, in a country, calculated by nature, above all 
others, fur their production, refuse to lend them a help- 
ing hand? I trust not. 

‘The gentleman from Maine has said much about our 
fisherics, and the injurious effects which the present bill 
will have upon them. From his argument, I was induced 
again to read the bill, supposing that it might possibly 
contain seme latent provision, hostile to the fisheries, 
which I had not been able to detect. Indeed, one might 
have supposed, judging merely from the remarks of the 
gentleman, without a reference to the bill, that it aimed 
a deadly blow against this valuable branch of our national 
industry. 1 could find nothing in it, which even touched 
They have ever been special favorites of 
our legislation. I shall not pretend to enumerate, be- 
cause the task might seem invidious, the different acts of 
Congress affording them protection. They are numer. 
ous. The gentleman has, in my opinion, been very un- 
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ciently protected. From the origin of this Government, 
they have been cherished, in every possible manner, by 
our legislation. For their benefit we have adopted a 
system of prohibitions, of drawbacks, and of bounties, 
unknown to our laws, in relation to any other subject. 
They have grown into national importance, and have be- 
come a great interest of the country. They should con- 
tinue to be cherished, because they are the best nurseries 
of our seamen. 1 would not withdraw from them an atom 
of the protection which they have received ; on the con- 
trary, I should cheerfully vote them new bounties, if new 
bounties were necessary to sustain them. They are the 
very last interest in the country which ought to complain. 

_The gentleman, whilst he strenuously opposed any ad- 
ditional protection to domestic iron, and dumestic hemp, 
surely could not have remembered, that the productions 
of the fisheries enjoy a monopoly of the home market. 
The duties in their favor are so high as to exclude foreign 


competition. We do not ask such prohibitory duties 
upon foreign iron, flax,orhemp. We demand but a mo- 
derate increase; and yet the fisheries, which are protected 
by prohibitory dutics, meet us, and deny to us, this rea- 


sonable request. 


The bill contains another provision which has been 
assailed by the gentleman from Maine. It proposes to 


repeal the law, now in existence, which gives to the dis- 
tiller of New England rum a bounty or draw back of four 


cents per gallon upon its exportation to a foreign country. 


This provision affords to New England rum a decided 

















attention to their own navigation, we were necessarily 
deprived of a large portion of their carrying trade. Since 
the year 1818, the time when the world had settled down 
in a state of peace, our navigation has been gradually jp. 
creasing. Since then, ‘ it has grown with the growth, 
and strengthened with the strength,” of our country. It 
now depends upon our own resources for its support, 
Like the pine of our mountains, supported by its native 
soil, it defies the wintry blast. It is no longer a mush- 
room plant, of hot-house growth, which the first frost 
will wither. It has been increasing, from year to year, 
since 1818, with a steady and natural growth, and is now 
ina most thriving and prosperous condition. 

1 will now descend to the humble though important 
articles of foreign spirits and molasses ; and, after having 
made some observations relating to them, I shall not fur- 
ther trespass upon the attention of the committee. 

The tariff of 1824 abandoned, in a great degree, the 
peculiar interest of the grain growing States. It is true, 
that a distinguished gentleman from Kentucky,then a Re- 
presentative upon this floor, (Mr. Cxar,) did move, in 
committee of the whole, to increase the duty on mo- 
lasses, us this bill proposes, from five to ten cents per 
gallon. His argument upon that occasion was one of the 
happiest efforts he ever made upon this floor. I voted 
with him in committee of the whole ; but, when the bill 
came into the House, I gave a contrary vote. I was one 
of those mariners who were then willing to throw the 
molasses overboard, to prevent the ship from sinking. | 


preference over our spirits distilled from grain, in foreign | found that our Eastern brethren were so hostile to anv 
markets. It is a discrimination which certainly ought to | increased duty upon this article, that the fate of the biil 
beabolished. Did the gentleman reflect, whilst he was 











depended upon the rejection of Mr, Clay’s amendment. 
I thought it would be too selfish in me to persist in re- 
taining a single article, although its retention might be 
peculiarly beneficial to my own constituents, when I be- 
lieved the effect would be to destroy a bill which con- 
tained many wise and useful provisions, calculated to 
promote the general welfare. I did what I believed to 


opposing this repeal, that, for the benefit of our fishe- 
ries, we do not allow any drawback of the duties upon 
foreign fish and foreign fish oil, imported into this coun- 
try? The law, in effect, declares that if our merchants 
send these articles to foreign countries, they must be the 
production of our own fisheries. ‘This is a remarkable case: 
because almost every other article, brought from a foreign 





country, may be exported in the same form in which it 
arrived, with the bencfit of drawback. And yet the gen- 
tleman insists—although the article is changed from mo- 
lasses into ram—that the distiller ought still to receive 
four cents per gallon from the treasury, as a premium 
upon sending it abroad, to enter into competition with a 
domestic liquor, which is distilled from the grain of the 
farmer. Is this just? Is itequal? The truth is, if our 
navigating interest shall continue to oppose every mea- 
sure which may be proposed in this House calculated to 
promote the agriculture of the country, there is great 
danger the people may at last begin to believe, that a 
hostility exists, in the nature of things, between these two 
interests. Should false alarms of this character ever be 
excited, they will seriously injure our navigation and our 
navy. I would caution gentlemen, as they value these 
interests, to avoid placing them in unnatural array against 
the great agricultural interest of the country, upon 
which ail others must at last depend. 

‘The gentleman has selected the year 1810, and has 
said, truly, that our foreign tonnage is not so great now 
as it was then; and that our tonnage employed in the 
coasting trade has not increased since that time, in pro- 
portion to the increase of our population. Task, is this 
statement calculated to produce a fair impression? We 
all know that for many years previous to that period, the 
nations of Europe had been engaged in a desolating war; 
one of the chief purposes of which appeared to be the 
destruction of the commerce of each other. We re- 
mained neutral, and became the carriers for the worid. 
‘This circurastance imparted to our navigation a mush- 
room growth, and made it, in a great degree, dependent 
upon the continuance of foreign war. This growth had 
reacied its utmost limit in the year 1810. After peace 
was restored, and the belligerant nations had turned their 








be right, under all the circumstances, and | have never 
since repented of my conduct. 

The case is now altered. New England, who was 
scarcely willing to accept the tariff of 1824, is now seek- 
ing protection for her woollen manufacturing interest, 
the value of which has been estimated at 40,000,000 dol- 
lars. The vote upon the question now before the com- 
mittee must determine whether she is willing to grasp 
this protection with one hand, and with the other spurn 
the farmers of the Middle and Western States who are 
asking for a similar boon. Would such conduct be fair’ 
By the tariff of 1824, we added 8} per cent. to the ad va- 
lorem duty which had formerly existed on woollen goods. 
Expcrience has shown that this increased duty, ameunt- 
ing in the whole to 353 per cent. ad valorem, has not 
been sufficient. Iam willing and anxious to extend fur- 
ther protection to this suffering interest, although there 
is not an individual in five hundred of my constituents, 
in that portion of the congressional district with which t 
am best acquainted, who will personally, at the present 
time, derive the least bencfit from an additions! tax on 
woollens. I say personaliy, because I freely admit that 
the establishment of the woollen manufacture in this 
country is a great national object. The farmers in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania never can, and never will, 
convert their small farms, for which they have paid large 
prices, into sheep walks. he grezt woollen factores 
are now far distant from them. As to the grain of the 
middle States which they consume, it is too trifling to be 
seriously brought into the account. Comparatively speak- 
ing, it is unworthy of the least eonsideration. Yet Lam, 
as one of the representatives of that people, willing to 
act with liberality, and afford these manutactories sufli- 
cient aid ; but I shall expect the same liberality in return. 
What claims has the manufacturer upon us, which the 
farmer has not? The agricultural interest is now greatly 
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depressed. This fact is notorious. It is personally known 
to almost every gentleman upon this floor. The supply of 

in is every where too great for the demand. There 
js avast surplus of labor employed in the cultivation of 
the soil. Are not the farmers the very hone and sinew 
of your country ? Are they not the men who, by their 
virtues, must preserve your republican institutions un- 
corrupted in peace, and who, by their valor, must defend 
them in war’ They are also the tax payers, by whom 
your government is supported. And ie this the only in- 
terest in the country which is to be disregarded? Are 
commerce and manufactures to be protected, and is agri- 
culture to be abandoned’ Can gentlemen expect aid to 
their woolien manufactories, from the representatives of 
farmers upon this floor, and at the same time refuse to 
aid those farmers? Will they take, but never give? I 
trust they will not act so ungenerous a part. 

What is the true state of the case, in regard to molass- 
es and foreign spirits? The importation of molasses dur- 
ing the last year amounted to 13,362,268 gallons. A 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Hunt] has informed the 
committee that, from the year 1822 to 1826, both inclu- 
sive, the average annual quantity of molasses imported, 
was 12,806,948 gallons; and no doubt he is correct. 

The Committee of Manufactures have stated, in their 
report, that, for the last six years, the importation of fo- 
reign spirits has been between five and six millions of 
gallons annually. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. An- 
person) has corrected the committee in relation to the 
two last years, and has shown that in the year 1826 the 
number of gallons of foreign spirits consumed in the 
country amounted to 3,208,321 ; and in 1827, 3,183,186. 
And here, sir, permit me to observe, that I regret | was 
not present when that gentleman delivered his able and 
masterly argument to the committee, which I have since 
read with great pleasure ; an argument which, for its spi- 
rit of conciliation, was in perfect contrast with that of his 
colleague, [Mr. Spracvux.] 

It may be that the estimate made by the Committee of 
Manufactures of the quantity of molasses distilled within 
the United States is too large. It is at best only conjec- 
tural, but they have given good reasons for the opinion 
that about 8,000,000 of gallons of molasses are distilled 
in New England. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. ANn- 
person} has given it as his opinion that not more than 
one-sixth of the molasses imported is distilled ; whilst the 
Committee of Manufactures believe it to be about two- 
thirds. For the purpose of my argument, I shall state 
the distillation to be 6,000,000 of gallons, which is con- 
siderably less than one half of the molasses imported 
during the last year, and is an intermediate point be- 
tween the committee and the gentleman from Maine, 
[Mr. ANpERnson.] According to this estimate, there was 
imported into the United States, during the last year, in 
the form of molasses, six millions of gallons of foreign 
spirits ; and ia foreign spirits which had been distilled 
abroad, 3,183,186 gallons; making an aggregate of 
9,183,186 gallons. Allowing that one bushel of grain 
can be converted into 2? gallons of spirits, which I be- 
lieve to be about the average product from distillation, 
we find that there is annually imported into the United 
States, of the product of foreign agriculture, either in 
the form of spirits or of molasses, for the purpose of dis 
tllation, what would be equal to more than three million 
three hundred thousand bushels of grain. Without in. 
creasing the consumption of spirits a single gallon, if you 
could prohibit the importation of foreign spirits, and pre- 
vent the distillation of molasses in this country, you would 























































reign nations to an amount equal to more than three mil- 
lions three hundred thousand bushels of grain, whilst that 
article is perishing at home for the want of a market ? 
This simple statement of the fact must carry conviction to 
every unprejudiced mind. The farmer has a right to in- 
sist that the spirits manufactured from the corn and the 
rye which he produces shall be preferred by your legis- 
lation to that which is distilled from foreign materials. 
Mr. King suggested that it might become proper to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign spirits and molasses alto- 
gether. What have the committee done? They have 
recommended an addition to the present duties of only 
ten cents per gallon on foreign spirits, and five cents on 
molasses ; and this trifling increase has occasioned the 
storm which has been raised by the gentleman from 
Maine, [Mr. Sprague. } 

Let us view this subject in another of its aspects. Some 
gentlemen say, we are willing to give you an additional 
duty upon foreign spirits; but you must not touch the 
molasses. This would be a mere delusion. You may 
impose two dollars a gallon upon the importation of 
foreign spirits, if you suffer it to come to our country in 
the shape of molasses, at five cents per gallon; I ask 
what protection will be afforded to the grain growers ? 
None. Its sole effect would be to transfer the distilleries 
of molasses from the West Indies to New England. Leave 
the duty upon molasses to remain as it is, and the increase 
of duty upon foreign spirits which the bill proposes, will 
afford the same protection to the domestic distillation of 
molasses, that it will afford to the domestic distillation of 
grain This conclusion is irresistible. I ask, what kind 
of protection it would be to the farmer, to impose a heavy 
duty upon flour, and suffer wheat to be imported free ? 
It would be a bounty to the miller, but no protection to 
the grain grower. Or what protection would it afford to 
the wool grower, to tax foreign woollens heavily, whilst 
you suffered the raw material to be imported at a trifling 
rate of duty? Such a policy would encourage the man- 
ufacturer, but ruin the wool grower. Upon the same 
principle, I ask, what protection it would afford to our 
grain growers, if you were even to exclude foreign rum, 
whilst you admit its importation in the furm of molasses, 
at five cents per gallon? Such legislation would benefit 
the domestic distillers of molasses ; but there the advan- 
tage wouldend. ‘The duty upon foreign spirits and fo. 
reign molasses must stand or fall together. It willbe a 
vain attempt to endeavor to persuade the Pennsylvania 
farmer, that he will be protected against foreign rum by 
ahigh duty, whilst the raw material out of which this 
rum is manufactured, shall continue tu be imported at 
the present rate of duty. The gentleman has contend- 
ed, that the additional duty of five cents per gallon upon 
molasses will operate with severity upon the poor, who 
use this article with their food, Can this positior. be sus- 
tained? Ifall protection to agriculture were out of the 
question, and if we were now debating a mere measure of 
revenue, the duty ought to be increased toten cents. It 
would require a much greater increase of duty, than the 
bill proposes, to place the poor man of New England, 
where this article is chicfly consumed, upon the same 
footing with the poor man in other portions of the Union, 
One gallon of molasses contains sweetening matter equal 
to eight pounds of brown sugar. Under the existing 
laws, the poor man of Pennsy lvania, who purchases eight 
pounds of such sugar, pays a duty upon it of twenty-four 
cents, whilst the individual who buys a gallon of molasses, 
pays only a duty ot five cents. At present, the poor 
man in one portion of our country, thas pays nearly five 
thus create this immense domestic market for the benefit | times as much duty, upon an article of the same nature, 
of our farmers. Let me call the attention of gentlemen | as the poor man in another. 1 ask the gentleman to an- 
who represent agricultural districts to this fact. Lask,|swer this argument. After the duty on molasses shall 
can it be the policy of an agricultural people to consume, | have been increased to ten cents, there will still bea 
in the form of spirits, the agriculturai productions of fo. | great disproportion between the tax upun it and upon 
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brown sugar. Those whouse molasses in the eastern 
States, will not, even then, pay half as much tax to the 
Government, as the consumers of brown sugar in the 
other portions of the Union. It has been estimated by a 
gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Hunt,] that each indivi- 
dual in that State, consumes, upon an average, about two 
gallons of molasses in the course ofa year. Admitting 
this estimate to be correct, by the law now in existence, 
he pays a duty of ten cents ; and will, if this bill should 
pass, pay only twenty cents; whilst another individual in 
Pennsylvania, who has not acquired the taste tor molasses, 
will still be compelled to pay forty-eight cents, upon six- 
teen pounds of brown sugar. 

Thave the highest names in the country to sustain me 
in this part of the argument. I have already referred tu 
the former Speaker of this House. Let me now intro- 
duce the name of Mr. Madison for the same purpose. He 
proposed a duty of eight cents a gallon on molasses, in 
the first Congress, when only five per cent. ad valorem 
was imposed upon most of the articles imported from 
abroad. It will be observed by the committee that this 
duty was proposed at the same time that it was agreed to 
tax brown sugar only one cent per poun!. Mr. Madison, 
in support of his motion, said, ‘* he had heard an obser- 
vation made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, which he thought lessened the force ef the 
objection taken against taxing molasses as a necessary of 
life, those who used it in substance escaped the tax on 
sugar, at least so much of it as the one was a substitute 
for the other ; he feared that there was no other way of 
coming at the duty on country rum, but laying one on 
the material from which it was extracted ; and he did not 
think eight cents out of the way.” Mr. Fitzsimmons, then 
a representative from Pennsylvania, and an able and 
practical representative he was, so far as I can judge from 
the debates of that day, in sustaining the proposition of 
Mr. Madison, observed, ‘as to what is used in its raw, un- 
manufactured state, it will be sufficient to observe, that, 
as it is generally a substitute for sugar, the consumers 
will therefore avoid the tax on that article, and pay it on 
the uther. In Pennsylvania they mostly use sugar; now, 
if the people there pay a tax upon that article, it is but 
distributive justice that the people of Massachusetts pay 
one on the article they use for the same purpose.” And 
again, he contended, ‘if a less, or much less, duty be 
laid, the operation of the tax upon sugar and molass.s 
would be unequal on the consumer, which certainly can- 
not be the wish of any member, if I may judge from the 
conciliating disposition which is prevalent in the commit- 
tee.” Finally the Committee of the Whole determined 
to impose a duty of six cents per gallon upon molasses. 

When it was afterwards proposed to fix the duty on 
brown sugar at two cents per pound, Mr.Fitzsimmons re- 
marked, ‘** that one gallon of molasses weighed eight 
pounds; that at six cents it did not pay a cent per pound; 
could it therefore be called any wise equal to such a tax 
on sugar’ Moreover, sugar is an article of as general 
consumption as molasses ; and when it is of this inferior 
quality, it enters as much, or more, into the consumption 
of the poor, as the other, while at the same time molasses 
will sweeten more according to its weight, than even the 
best sugar will ; from which considerations I think gen- 
tlemen will be satisfied, by putting it on an equality with 
molasses;therefore, [do not oppose one cent per pound.” 
The committee accordingly fixed the duty at one cent. 

A duty of six cents upon each gallon of molasses, even 
at that day of low duties, passed the Committee of the 
Whole of the House of Representatives, although it was 
opposed, upon the floor, by all the intellectual strength 
of New England, then in that body. This duty was after- 
wards reduced (I believe in the Senate,) to two anda 
half cents per gallon; and in that form the law passed. 
Thus the Eastern pecple—by means of that perseverance 
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of character which so eminently distinguishes them, and 
which no man more admires than I do myself—succeeded 
in defeating a majority of the House of Representatives, 
with Mr. Madison at their head. Whilst the duty impos. 
ed upon brown sugar was one cent per pound, that im. 
posed upon a gallon of molasses, which is equal to eight 
pounds of sugar, was only two and a half cents. In the 
history of our legislation, this original disparity has be. 
come much greater. Whilst brown sugar now pays three 
cents per pound, molasses is charged with only five cents 
per gallon. And yeta printed paper, under the signa- 
ture of ** Many,” entitled ‘* The Real State of the Case,” 
has been circulated from this House over the Union, ac- 
cusing the Committee on Manufactures of introducing 
the moderate additional duty of five cents per gallon upon 
molasses, into the bill, for the purpose of destroying it. 
In this manner they have been presented before the pub- 
lic as objects for the hand ofscorn to point at-~as betray. 
ers of that interest which it was their duty to protect. 

The gentleman from Maine seems to be ignorant of 
the nature of distilling grain ; at least so far asit is practised 
in the district which I have the honor in part to represent. 
He spoke of the farmer going to the distiller with 50 bush. 
els of corn, and giving one half of the spirits which it 
produced, and which he estimated at fifty gallons, for 
distilling the other half. In my district they have attain- 
ed to great perfection in the art of distillation. I have at 
this moment in my pocket a letter from a respectable dis- 
tiller of the county of Chester, which informs me that he 
makes three gallons of whiskey from a single busliel of 
grain—the one half corn and the other half rye. I be- 
lieve this to be nouncommon production. The distiller 
receives little more for his labor than food for his hogs. 
It is by feeding stock, and not by distillation, that he 
makes his profit. For every cent which you increase the 
price of a gallon of whiskey, the distiller is able to give 
the farmer an increased price of nearly three cents for his 
bushel of grain. Raise the price of whiskey but five 
cents the gallon, and you increase the price of corn and 
rye from twelve to fifleen cents the bushel. This, there- 
fore, is a vast interest. It is not on account of the distil- 
lers that we are anxious ; although their interests ouglit 
not to be disregarded. We wish to afford the farmer a 
home market for his grain. I do not wish to see the 
consumption of spirits increased a single gallon. Hea- 
ven forbid that I should ! What Ialone desire, and what 
alone | wish to obtain, is, that spirits distilled from native 
grain should be substituted, instead of spirits distilled 
trom foreign materials. If this article must be used, let 
it be that of domestic origin. 

The gentleman has depicted, in glowing colors, other 
disastrous consequences which would inevitably follow, 
from the proposed increase of duty cn molasses. This 
five cents per gallon will destroy our lumber trade, and 
our fish trade, witn the West Indies. He says they both 
depend upon molasses, because that is the article which 
we receive in exchange for our fish and our lumber, and 
that should the present bill pass we shall no longer be 
able to trade our lumber and our fish with the people ot 
the West Indies, for their molasses. The fertile imagina- 
tion of the gentleman has given birth to other alarming 
consequences, which would follow from this extravagant 
duty. It will not only destroy the lumber trade and the 
fisheries, but their destruction will destroy the navy. 
Even my friend from Maine [Mr. Asprason,] drew the 
same hideous picture. 

It is very fortunate that the British did not know what 
was our true condition during the last war. If the five 
cents per gallon will be productive of such fearful conse- 
quences, the British government, by withholding molasses 
trom us altogether, might have prostrasted our navy. 
Before the gentleman made this discovery to the House, 
he should have moved to close the doors. We are sur 
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will be sent across the Atlantic, with the rapidity of an 
eagle’s flight. Five cents per gallon of additional duty 
upon molasses, will destroy our timber trade, our fishe- 
ries, Our Commerce, Our navigation, nay, even our navy. 
I might alter his quotation, and say, ‘not a flag but by 

molasses sails.’ It is the article which keeps the star- 
spangled banner of our country afloat upon the ocean. 
Is the gentleman serious in exhibiting to our view all 
‘*the gorgons and chimeras” which he has called into his 
service ? 

For my own part, I fear that we shall derive but little 

benefit from this duty on molasses. It is too small to pro- 
duce any great practical good. It will increase the price 
of New England rum, in adegree so trifling, that I fear it | 
will not very much diminish its consumption. 

I know that those who have acquired a taste for molas- 
ses will not abandon the use of that article, even if it 
should cost five cents per gallon more than the present 
price. I do not apprehend that any of the great interests 
of the country is about to be seriously affected, much less 
destroyed, by this tax. 

The gentleman from Maine, in his concluding observa- 
tions, remarked, if I understood him correctly, and if | 
did not I wish to afford him an opportunity to explain, 
that the British Parliament would pass this bill by accla- | 
mation, if presented to them. And that, if the members 
of the committee had been British subjects, they could 
not have pleased their royal master better, than by pre- 
senting him with this production. 

Mr. SPRAGUE here explained. 

Sir, said Mr. B. I am pleased to take the gentleman’s 
explanation. More especially as he has disclaimed all 
intention to attribute any improper motive to the commit- 
tee, 

I shall not, after this explanation, make the remarks 
which I intended ; but shall conclude, with a few obser- 
vations in relation to the general course which has been 
pursued towards the Committee on Manufactures, by 
those who are opposed to the bill. This committee is 
one of our Standing Committees. The members who 
compose it, both in head and in heart, will bear a fair com. | 
parison with those of any other committee of this House. 
They have been most ‘industriously employed, and no 
gentleman upon this floor ought cither think ur to say | 
that they have abandoned their duty. In my opinion, it | 
would have been much more proper that no remarks, 
sich as those which were made by the gentleman from 
Maine, should have been uttered upon this floor, What | 
is the necessary inference trom such observations ? Either | 
that the committee misunderstood, or betrayed the inter. | 
est which had been intrusted to their care. Either that 
they Were weak, or that they were wicked. No gentle- | 
Man upon this floor has a right to present any committee 

Clore this House, or befure the nation, in such an atti-| 
tude. Another gentleman from New York (Mr. Manrty- 
PALE,) has said, in the progress of the debate, that, if 
they had been bribed with British gold, they could not | 
more effectually have injured their own country, than by | 
the bill which they have reported. I have no disposi- | 
tion to fight the battles of the committee. Being a man 
of peace, I am scarcely willing to fight my own ; but yet | 
I feel myself constrained publicly to declare, that, in my | 
opinion, the conduct which has been pursued towards | 
that committee has been highly reprehensible. It is the 
common duty of every member of this House, to protect | 
the character of all other members from unmerited cen. | 
sure. We should at least exercise mutual tenderness to- 
wards each other ; as we are all certain of being suffi- 
ciently abused by the public. We are often placed in | 
such situations, that our judgment is at war with our feel- | 
ings. If, under these circumstances, in addition to the 
performance of an unpleasant duty, our motives are to | 
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be branded with suspicion by each other, our situation 
must soon become exceedingly irksome. I have been led 
to this remark, from having felt myself compelled, this 
day, to vote against the bill for the relief of the widow 

of General Brown. It was the most reluctant vote which 
1 have ever given. I am sorry that any improper motive 
should ever, either directly or indirectly, have been attri- 
buted to the Committee of Manufactures. The policy of 
measures, not the motives of the members of the commit- 
tee who recommend then, is the fair subject of attack 
upon this floor. The best apology which I can make 
to the House for having traspassed so long upon their at- 
tention, is to sit down, without making any formal con- 
clusion. 

Mr. BRYAN said that nothing but an overruling sense 
of duty to bis constituents could have impelled him to in- 
trude upon the patience and tax the politeness of the 
committee. 

1 know (said Mr. B.) that we are all wearied—I will not 
say worried—not only by the long continuance of the de- 
bate, but also by its statistical and calculating character, 
many of the speeches of gentlemen resembling arithmeti- 
cal computations, rather than discussions of great cardin- 
| al measures of policy. Ido not make this remark, sir, 
disrespectfully, because I know that this character arises, 
in a great measure, from the nature of the subject, and is 
often necessary to sustain the views and arguments of gen- 
tlemen on both sides. 

I know very well, Mr. Chairman, that many of my 
friends, with whom I am happy to act on this occasion, 
deem silence a more politic course; at least until the 
friends of the tariff can agree; butsir, as I shoul! have 
felt myself compelled to vote for striking out this addition. 
al duty upon molasses,on account of the great and peculiar 
injury which it would inflict upon my constituents, and 
the whole Eastern section of the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent, I trust! shall stand justified for 
endeavoring to assign the reasons of my vote to the com- 
mittee. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Bucuasan,] who has just resumed his seat, has ascribed 
to my honorable friend from Maine, (Mr. Spracus, ja spi- 
rit of harshness and denunciation against the Committee of 
Manufactures, who reported this bill, and a disposition to 
degr ade them in the estimation of this House and this na- 
tion. That hon. gentleman is very well able to defend 
himself; but, sir, | must say, as a member of this House, 
that I did not conceive his remarks to be insulting to that 
| committee, or to have been so intended. I trust I should 
| feel as sensibly as any member a violation of the respect 
due to this House, by any imputation of improper motives 
to one of its standing committees. ‘lo my understanding 
the hon. gentleman trom Maine has made no such impute. 
tion, and I believe he would be one of the last members 
of the House to do so. 

The hon. gentleman from Pennsylvania has said that 
_ hemp and molasses isa miserable theme for eloquence. 
Sir, l readily admit that it does not appear to be a theme 
for rhetorical flourishes, and beautiful imagery, nor am I 
ambitious of investing the subject with artificial dignity or 
splendid decorations. My object, sir, will be more satis- 
fuctorily attained, if [ can impress upon the committee 
** plain matters of fact,” and euch inferences from them as 
common sense must make. The hon. gentleman, ac- 
| cording to my apprehension of his remarks, has treated 
the additional tax proposed on molasses as a small busi- 
ness, and seems to wonder that it should produce excite- 
ment. Sir, if it be such a small affair, lam sorry indeed 
that the Committee on Manufactures should have stooped 
tu notice it, I can assure the gentleman that it is a mat- 
ter of serious importance to my constituents, as well as to 
the citizens of the Eastern States. 

The hon. gentleman from Maine seems to suppose that 
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the State which he represen's, in part, so ably, is more in- 
terested than any other in the Union. I am glad that he 
thought so, as it inflamed his ardor, and animated his zeal, 
in a good cause; but 1 can assure that gentleman that the 
State of North Carolina has also a most important interest 
at stake, and I am happy to have his able assistance, or ra- 
ther to co-operate with him, in defending the interests de- 
pendent upon the West India trade, however humble they 
may seem. 

The only foreign trade of North Carolina is, and long 
has been, with the West India Islands, while the shallow- 
ness of our waters forbid our participation in the Eu- 
ropean trade. The nature of our productions—our con- 
tiguity to those Islands—their wants and their produce, ear- 
Jy invited an intercourse with them, which has been main- 
tained and perservered in under great discouragements. 

Indeed, this intercourse being founded upon the only 
true basis of all commerce, mutual wants and mutual de- 
mands, has been sustained as it were by the efforts of 
nature herself. North Carolina produces, in great abun- 
uance, the materials for such an assorted cargo as is most 
desired in those Islands. We can export, in almost any 
quantity, lumber of all kinds, staves, shingles, pork, ba- 
con, corn, peas, beans, naval stores, fish and live stock. 
The principal trade, however, sir, is 1 believe, in the 
various kinds of pitch pine, lumber, staves, and shingles. 
We receive in return, from various Islands, molasses, 
sugar, coffee, rum, and salt, and to a much greater amount 
than is required for the consumption of our own citizens. 
Many of our merchants make extensive shipments of 
lumber, &c. and order the return cargoes to New York, 
or other Northern ports, to pay for goods bought of the 
merchants of those cities; and this is found to bea mutu- 
ally advantageous mode of making remittances, or, in 
other words, of paying their debts- 

This trade, sir, is also very convenient to Northern ship 
owners. Numbers of their vessels frequent our ports in 
the fall of the year, and find employment till the spring 
in freighting our lumber, &c, to the West Indies, while 
others carry out cargoes of their own products to the 
Islands, and there barterthem for West India produce, 
which they bring to North Carolina and exchange for 
lumber, &c. or corn, and thus procure successive cargoes, 
continually increasing in value, and furnishing aliment to 
an enterprizing traffic. 

This trade trom North Carolina is, I believe, principally 
with the French islands, It is essentially a barter trade. 
We are not allowed to export sugar, coffee, or specie 
from a French Island; molasses is therefore received of 
necessity as areturn cargo. The condition of this trade 
at present certainly cannot bear an additional burthen ; 
and, Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe that this House 
would consent to impose the additivnal burthen contem- 
plated by this bill, with a full understandiug of the sub. 
ject in all its bearings and operations. As the trade is 
now conducted, it barely sustains itself ; its great value 
consists in the employment which it yields to a numerous 
class of our citizens—many, especially of the poorer clas- 
ses, are employed in the various operations of getting 
lumber and the different kinds of timber for the West In- 
dia market. ‘The winter season is most advantageously 
devoted by the farmer to these occupations, and he is 
thus enabled to procure the groceries for his family which 
are now deemed the ordinary, if not necessary, comforts 
of life. 

I think I may say, sir, that about seven-eighths of the 
tonnage of North Carolina is employed in this trade, and 
about forty vessels from the port of Newbern alone. I 
suppose, upon an average, about four or five West India 
voyages may be made in the year. 

The House will readily perceive, sir, that if this vent 
for our products is closed, great and general distress must 


ensue. Ihave said, sir, that the trade cannot bear this 


additional burthea, This asseit on, sir, I think may be in. 
controvertibly sustai ned, 

The average sales of lumber, at the French Islands, for 
the Jast twelve months, may be estimated, I understand, 
at $32 per thousand, payable in molasses at an average 
price 6; 21 cents per idlows Adding to this the price of 
the hogshead, $3 50, and 5 per cent for difference or 
loss on gauge, and the present impost of 5 cents per gal- 
lon, the cost to the importer is enhanced to 31 or 32 
cents per gallon, without any allowance for freight or in. 
surance. The average cargo sales of molasses in the 
United States for the last twelve months, have not ex- 
ceeded 274 cents per gallon, thus showing a loss of 24 
or 34 cents per gallon. 

In the trade with Hayti, the price of lumber does not 
vary much from the price obtained at the French Islands; 
payments in that Island are uniformly made in coffee, on 
which a loss is sustained of 10 or 12 per cent. In the 
Dutch, Swedish, and Danish Islands, the sales of lumber 
average about 25 dollars per thousand, but this decrease 
of price is compensated by lower port cliarges, and bet- 
ter payments than in the French Islands, sales being usu- 
ally made for cash, or for colonial produce, at much: low- 
er prices than are exacted at the other Islands. As gen- 
tlemen, in the course of the debate upon other sections 
of this bill, have offered numerous statements and calcu- 
lations, made by respectable manufacturers, 1 trust it will 
be in order for me to offer to the consideration of the 
committee a statement, exhibiting an invoice of a cargo 
of lumber, for a vessel of 100 tons, with an account of 
sales of the same, in a French Island, and in a Danish, 
Dutch, and Swedish Island, which has been furnished me 
by a ship-owner, for whose integrity and intelligence | 
can vouch to the committee, 

Invoice of a cargo of Lumber for a vessel of one 


hundred tons burthen. 


20,000 feet, P. P. Scantling at $9 50 $ 19¢ 00 
10,000 feet P. P. Boards, at $12, 120 00 
18,000 Red Oak hhd. Staves, at $8 144 00 


3,000 Wood Hoops, at $12 $6 00 
6,000 Cypress Shingles,estimated in 

the calculation of freight, at six 

shingles for one stave or foot of 





other lumber at $1 50, 90 00 
$580 00 
Charges. 
Laborers’ luading, $30 00 
Lighterage tou the Swash, say on 
28,00, at $3, 84 00 
i114 00 
Cost of the above cargo on board, $ 694 00 


Sales of the above Cargo in a French West In- 
dia Island. 








20,000 feet P. P. scantling at $32, $640 00 
10,000 feet P. P. boards, at $32, 320 00 
18,000 R. O. hhd. staves, at # 32, 576 00 
50,000 Cypress shingles, at $5 50, 330 00 
3,000 wood hoops, at $40 120 00 
$ 1,986 00 
Charges. 
Commission on $1,986 at 5 per cent. $ 99 30 
Import duty, tonnage, &c, 200 00 
§ 299 30 
$1,686 70 
Deduct first cost, $694 00 
Ditto, 12 per cent. on $ 1,686, the 
nett proceeds of the above sales, 
for average loss on molasses, 202 32 
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$ 896 32 | to 25 per cent. on cotton,to between 10 and 15 per cent. 
and on staves, to 50 per cent. of their original value.” 
Nett freight, $790 38 | These charges are all borne by the industry of the coun- 
‘ ; | try—they are discerned “ in the low'price of the products 
Sales of the above es. Se Danish, Dutch, or of North Carolina industry, in the ports dependent upon 
Swedish Port. | Ocracock Inlet, compared with those where the costs of 
20,000 feet P. P. scantling, at $25, $500 00 | detention and perils of lighterage are not to be encoun. 
10,000 feet P. P. boards, do. 250 00 |tered. While at Suffolk, in Virginia, pipe staves com- 
18,000 R. O. hhd. staves, do. 450 00 | mand forty dollars per thousand, at Murfreesboro, and 
60,000 Cypress shingles, at $4 50, 270 00 | Winton, (about thirty miles distant) they are sold at 
$,000 hhd. hoops, at SO, 90 00 | twenty-five dollars. Red-oak staves, which at et 
———— (ton, North Carolina, Newbern, and Edenton, scarcely 
$1,560 00 | command ten dollars per thousand, usually sell at Wil- 

Charges. | mington for eighteen and twenty dollars.” 
Commission on $1,560,at 5 percent. $78 00 | This shoal was examined by a board of the United 
Import duty, tonnage, &c. 50 00 | States Engineers,under an act of Congress passed about 
-$128 00 | two years ago. They state in their report, that **The 
present state of the navigation at Ocracock is deplorable 
$1,432 00 | inthe extreme.” It must be obvious to the committee 
594 00 | from these facts, that the imposition of this additional du- 
—— | ty willoperate as a complete interdict to our West In- 
$ 738 00 | dia trade : and that will be in effect to our whole foreign 


2 : trade. The Constitution prohibits a tax upon exports; 
The result of the voyage yields a freight of seven or ie : ; 
eight hundred dollars on sixty-one thousand feet of lum. | ee a See ee 


ber, that is 120r 13 dollars per thousand, or if reduced | sentatives, that is, the commodities for which they are ex- 


; ‘ ; | changed, as effectually to prohibit their exportation. We 
We more than defy the eZpenser ot the sage a | mig with great justice, Hseems to me, Mt. Chairman 
must convinee any one acquainted with shipping htneda | before this additional burthen is imposed upon us, call 


at 7 ; | upon Congress to place us upon an equal footing with 
that the additional ourthen proposed must crush this | the other States engaged in this trade, by removing the 


trade. Sir, in estimating the profits of commercial ope: | tructions to our commerce, that we might b 
ee ian the ports of North Carolina, the | calitied ts bear it, pr erat oe the qreinae ders ron 
ae s low whic rors has already imposed upon us | result to us from the peculiarly oppressive operation of 
by the shallowness of our waters, especially the cunsum: | the tax upon us. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the brief 
ing expenses of lighterage and detention at the shoal call- | review which I have made of the navigation and com- 
ed the Swash in Pamlico Sound, to which all the naviga- | merce of North Carolina will acquit me of being a tres- 
oa of the eerie seeks the ocean by Ocracock In- passer upon the time and patience ofthe House. As I 
sublesane tude tater t acute of the whole) is | have the floor, sir, I will invite the attention of the House, 
subj . ver for a moment be out of view. for a few moments, to the commerce of the United States, 
Asa clear and forcible illustration of this deplorable generally, with these islands. 
oan rat nehidelara hs beg leave to read an extract | From the official statements which have been made to 
“ated info 4 > ae onvention of highly respectable | this House from the Treasury Department, it appears 
Conan Talet. . _— from the ports dependent on | that our exports to the West Indies for several years have 
nota os ir ass led to devise some means of re- | averaged about sixteen millions of dollars, and that our 
§ Nese evils, or mitigating their almost intolerable imports have been about the same in amount. Our ex- 


severity : A coon ; 

“y a : orts to the island of Cuba alone, for the year 1826, ex- 
the inte at ee rp annual exports of | abel six millions of dollars, and our imports amounted 
overrated when estimated 2 ee eee are not | to nearly eight millions. The closing of the ports of the 
quiring for their trans neice ve nd lions of dollars, re- | jritish Islands against us,does not seem to have materially 
two hundred ThSGundd’ tones © chins _actually employing affected the amount of our exports and imports. The 

“They find, from calc is Shipping. enormous port charges in the English islands, and their 
compared, that the char ’ fa carefully made and rigid inspection, frequently rendered a voyage ruinous to 
and detention at the cus, ene vessels tor lighterage | the adventurer. Ihave been credibly informed, that at 
and amounts, annually, to py MVCIAESP One dollar per ton, | Jamaica, upon a vessel of 125 tons, carrying about 90,000 
that the additional ans oes hundred thousand dollars; | staves, the port charges, duties, commissiuns, inspec} 
sad detention’ or 4 : oF insurance, because of the risk | tions, &c. amounted to considerably more than the first 
one per eat: aad cece averages three-quarters of cost of the cargo (upwards of $1000.) There being no 
to seventy-five ional fe Nhat the exports and imports, | market to the leeward of this island, and it being impos- 
sixty thousand dollars @ dollars, and on the vessels, to | sible to get to one to windward, the shipper was obliged 
hundred and thirty-f See This annual tax of three | to sell for whatever price the British merchant chose to 
tion of our seotian * ousand dollars upon the naviga- offer; and, too frequently, this price was rather adapted 
minor evils, the y of the country, independently of the | to the necessity of the shipper, than the value of his car- 
readily perceive fen and difficulties which willbe | go; there was but one party to this bargain. Now the 
of conveyance ea , eo but enhance the freight or cost | British merchant is compelled to meet the American ship- 
folk, and Wilmi market. The price of freight from Nor- per on neutral ground with his colonial produce, and it 
miles distant fj ngton, (NorthCarolina,) the latter but 120 | requires both parties to make a bargain. I question, sir, 
20 to 25 per oan. Ocracock to the West Indies, is from | whether the colonists are not convinced by this time,that 
Ocracock Point. ; less than from the ports dependent on | the mother country has sacrificed their interests to state 
as lumber, at nts which difference on bulky articles, such | policy, and is desirous of building up the Canadas, and 
aad aa staves, and shingles, amounts to between 30) her other American provinces, at their expense. 
per bt tei cent. of their original value. The freight! The value of the imports into the United States during 
to dias 8s on articles shipped coastwise for reshipment | the year 1826, from the Danish West India islands, was 

> their places of consumption, amounts,on naval stores,' nearly equal to that from the British West Indies, as the 
Vol. 1V,—133 


















Deduct first cost of cargo, 





Nett freight 
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Treasury document referred to will show. The import of | no disputing about éastes ; but, on behalf of my constitu. 
molasses for 1826, from the West Indies, amounted to | tents, I must protest against such a doctrine going abroad 
13,651,155 gallons, of which only 1,783,988 gallons were | to the world as the sense of this House—my constituents 
from British islands. This importation, estimated at the | have not yet become so fashionable as to discard Madeira 
cargo price of 274 cents per gallon, amounts to nearly (when they can get it) for whiskey. ‘* Madeira was goo 
four millions of dollars. From this brief general view of | enough for them,” as was said by one of our worthiest 
the West India trade, it certainly, Mr. Chairman, is suffh- citizens and most respectable merchants. 

ciently important to demand the deliberate consideration But, Mr. Chairman, to return to the sober considera. 
of the House, before they adopt a measure which must | tion of this matter. This bill is intended, we are told, as 
so seriously affect it—which must destroy it in some sec- | a compromise between the two great contending parties 
tions of the Union. And why, Mr. Chairman, shall this | —the manufacturers and the growers of wooland grain 
flourishing trade, a trade, sir, which I repeat, isso natu- | inthe middle and northern States—the interests which 
ral, so convenient, and conducted upon such fair terms cannot arrange themselves under the banner of either one 
of reciprocity, (lexclude the English Islands of course,) | or the other, are to be trodden down in their march to 
why, sir, shall it be so grievously oppressed? it paid into | what they deem their mutual advantage. I hope, sir, 
your Treasury, in 1826, more than six and a half millions | that they may not arrive at a Moscow, where, when they 
of dollars in duties; it rears for the defence of our coun- | have seized the prize, they will find nought but ruin and 
try, ahardy race of seamen; it supports an industrious | desolation. Sir, what possible benefit can the State 
population on land; it employs many thousand tons of ; which Ihave the honor in part so inadequately to repre. 
shipping which must otherwise rot at the wharf, to the | sent, derive from the bill? What compensation for the 
ruin of the ship owner. The united exertions of these | annihilation of her West India trade? None, sir; burthen 
classes of our citizens convert our dreary forests into arti- is added to burthen. ‘The Northern and Eastern States 
cles of comfort and subsistence, and make substantial ad- | may derive some compensating benefit from protection and 
ditions to the wealth of the nation. | building up of their manufactures, into which their capi- 

The Committee on Manufactures, who recommend | tal must be speedily transferred—they have also left open 
this additional duty, state that a large quantity of the | to them the trade with the British North American pro- 
molasses imported into the Eastern States is distilled, and | vinces, which is now very considerable. Ia neither of 
that the spirits thus «listilled interferes with the domestic | these can we participate—they operate as additional bur- 
spirits distilled from grain. The committee state that | thens upon us, because they make us tributary to our 
‘*they hazard nothing in the assertion that the coarse | northern and eastern brethren. 
grains are now grown in these States in sufficient quanti- | I know, sir, that it has been customary to consider the 
ties to furnish them a full supply of ardent spirits, if the | State which I have the honor in part to represent, as but 
demand was in no other manner supplied;” and that the | little interested in commerce; and it is true that we have 
testimony before them, among other things, shows ‘‘ that | but little European trade. Yet, sir, upon examination of 
the quantity of these grains can be increased, &c. to an- | the Treasury records, it will be found that our aggregate 
swer any demand, if demand could be created.” ‘hey, | tonnage of every kind is very little inferior to that of 
therefore, recommend an additional duty of five cents on | Virginia, and is actually greater than that of any State 
molasses, and of ten cents on all foreign spirits, without | south of us. We have many little ports where vessels 
regard to quality or proof. They further inform us in | are owned, which are employed in the coasting and West 
another part of their report, that ‘* the whiskey of this | India trade; and the amount of our exports appears, from 
country has become very palatable and very fashiona- | the memorial to which I have referred, to be very consi- 
ble, &c.” | derable. 

It seems then, sir, that we are in the first place to cre-| _Is this interest, sir, and the great agricultural interes!s 
ate, by legislation, a demand for whiskey,and by exclud- | connected with and dependent upon it, to be sacrificed, 
ing foreign spirits and molasses, to compel its use. I | to try the experiment of making the American people 
would here pause, and ask this House to reflect upon | consume whiskey? LIrepeat, sir, what has been before 
the character of such a proposition. It seems to me, sir, | urged, that it is with our agricultural products, and the 
monstrous both in a political and moral view. The ma- | products of the forest, that we buy West India products. 
terials and industry of numerous classes of our citizens by | ‘This is the natural and most effectual way of encouraging 
the operation of the West India trade are exchanged for | agriculture—commerce here acts as the hand-maid and 
many millions of gallons of molasses, which is largely | servant of agriculture. The Treasury documents laid 
used asan article of diet by all classes, and especially by | upon our tables show that, of the exports to the West 
the poor, and is undoubtedly very wholesome and nutri- | Indies in 1826, amounting to $16,766,262, about four 
tious; besides, it yields a large and increasing revenue to | fifths (#13,329,843,) were of American produce. Here 
the Government. I wouldrespectfully ask, sir, why the | is a market,then, which receives a greater amount of our 
fruits of their industry and capital is less worthy of pro- | grains than all the world besides; and this market is to be 
tection because it appears in the shape of molasses, than | destroyed to promote the manufacture of whiskey from 
if it appeared in the more “fashionable” garb of whis- | rye and other grains. Molasses alone, although deemed 
key; it is alsoa strong recommendation to molasses,that | a small business, yields a revenue of about $700,000. 
it can be taxed by an impost duty; whiskey can only be | However great an aversion gentlemen may have to tic 
taxed by an excise, and that, it seems, is a hazardous ex- | article, yet the money derived from it, L hope, 
periment, and not to be resorted to in time of peace. So/| does not partake of their dislike. I have read, soine- 
fur, sir, from this government attempting to create a de- | where, that the Emperor Vespasian, on being reproact- 
maud for whiskey, I had hoped that the proposition from | ed for deriving revenue from a source really contempt 
the Committee on Commerce to reduce the duties on | ble, commanded some of the money thus derived to be 
wines, would have met a favorable reception from the | brought to him, and applying it to his nose, told his 
House; it is strongly recommended by its tendency to | courtiers that it really, did not smell of the article—so | 
substitute the use of pure and wholesome liquors for that | hope that as the revenue from molasses does not taste 0! 
of noxious ardent spirits, thus promoting eminently the | that article, gentlemen will be reconciled and permit the 
moral and physical health of the nation. trade to exist. If the proposition, advocated by the hon- 

Bir, I do not intend to enter into a formal contestation | orable gentleman from Pennsylvania, should succees, 
of the assertion of the committee, that whiskey is very | and this trade should be destcoyed by it, as we believe it 
palatable and fashionable, because I know, sir, there is | will be, will that gentleman promise this House that (he 
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whiskey substituted shall pay an equal tax to the nation? 
will he promise for his constituents ? I presume not, 
sir. Whiskey does not submit to taxation so meekly as 
molasses. The gentleman has said that the citizens of 
Pennsylvania not being 80 fond of molasses as our Eastern 
brethren, use brown sugar in its place, and that a gallon 
of molasses contains as much saccharine or sweetening 
matter as eight pounds of brown sugar, which pays a 
duty of 3 cents per pound, amounting to twenty-four 
cents, and therefore, it would not be unfair that molasses 
should pay 24 cents, as those who use it derive as much 
benefit from it as his constituents do from eight pounds 
of sugar. Sir,this is a strange argument. f always thought 
that molasses was used as a sweetening not so much from 
choice as from necessity—not because it was preferred to 
sugar, but because it was cheaper. If the gentleman’s 
constituents are all so well off as to use sugar, where my 
constituents, and those of the gentleman from Maine, are 
compelled to use molasses, it surely is a strong argument 
against our constituents being taxed for the benefit of 
those of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. f 

Mr. Chairman, there is a view of this case, derived from 
the history of the Maderia trade,* which gives us the 
benefit of experience, which, in questions of this kind, is 
certainly entitled to great consideration. ‘This trade has 
been operated upon by the tariff system for the benefit 
of the grain growing States, and let us attentively exam- 
ine the results. ‘They are such, sir, as to make the agricul- 
tural class deprecate the notion of creating an artifi- 
cial market for their produce, by destroying a natural 
one. 

By a report of the Committee on Commerce, it appears 
that with the island of Maderia we once had also a valua- 
ble barter trade. We exported flour, Indian corn, peas, 
beans, pork, lumber, staves, fish, &c. ; and, as we are In- 
formed by the report of the committee, we have always 
The average annual value of our exports to that island, 
been permitted to carry these articles there free from duty 
from 1801 to 1807, was about $600,000. The duty op 
Maderia wine wasthen from 50 to 58 cts. pergallon. From 
1819 to 1825, the duty has averaged 100 cts. per gallon, 
and our exports have averaged little more than $200,000, 
at present, I believe, they but little exceed $100,000 ; 
If experience of this kind does not convince us of the im- 
policy and futility of the tariff, or forcing system, in 
‘creating a demand” for agricultural products, I would 
respectfully ask what can? I would respectfully suggest 
to the committee, sir, that there seems to me to be great 
inconsistency as well as impolicy in permitting Great 
Britain by closing her West India ports against us and 
keeping open those of her provinces adjoining us to be- 
come the carriers of our products, 

The New-Brunswick and Nova Scotia merchants are en- 
abled, under the operation of the present system, (to assort 
their cargoes for the West Indies with our produce, which 
is a great advantage in that trade, and is precisely the 
state of things beneficial to them, and detrimental to us. 
It is what they have been petitioning the mother country 
for the last fifteen years. ‘They have now the long voy- 
age to the West Indies, and the Eastern States a misera- 
ble litle coasting trade with their ports. Their fisheries, 
J understand, sir, have received a new impulse from this 
extension of their trade, as they are enabled to ship their 
fish to the West India Islands, advantageously, with an 
assorted cargo; whereas an entire cargo of fish would rare- 
ly be a profitable shipment. By reference to the Trea- 
sury documents, it will be perceived that, in 1826, our 
exports to the British American Colonies were in value 


ee 


* Exports to Madeira 1809 $2,400,815 
1810 1,668,000 

Average annual exports from 1801 to 1816 near $700,000 
Exports in 1827 108,018 


See Doc. H, R, no, 162 
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$2,623,225 ; and this, sir, I presume, does not include 
a vast amount that finds its way into the Canadas by in- 
terior routes by land and water. The imports upon which 
alone duties can be levied, amounted only to $677,759 ; 
while the whole of our exports to the West Indies are ex- 
changed for articles paying a heavy duty. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to take a summary 
view of our West India trace; all must agree that it is 
highly valuable to the nation. I have endeavored to 
show this House, by a simple statement of facts, the na- 
ture of the North Carolina commerce with the West In- 
dies, its operations, and the onerous incumbrances un- 
der which it now labors. 1 felt under a high obligation, 
sir, to make this endeavor to discharge my duty, not on- 
ly to my constituents, but to the nation. 1 will not longer, 
sir, consume the time of the committee. I know, sir, 
that the subject has not received such an examination 
from me as it merited ; but I feel a satisfaction in having 
attempted to perform what I conceived to be my duty to 
my Constituents. 

_ Mr. CARSON rose and said, that he deeply regretted that 
his honorable colleague and friend (Mr. Bryan] should 
have made it necessary for him to trouble the committee 
with a few remarks in explanation of the vote he should 
give on the proposed amendment. 

His colleague had said by way of argument in favor of 
the proposed amendment, * that North Carolina would 
be more injured by an increased duty upon the items 
now proposed to be stricken out, than by any other items 
inthe bill.” If this were true, sir, it would be the im- 
perative duty of every member from that State to vote 
tor the amendment. But my colleague should have con- 
fined his remarks to the district which he represents,and 
permitted those representing other parts of the State, to 
think and act with respect to the interests of their con- 
stituents, as to them might seem most advisable. Sir,I shall 
decidedly vote againt striking out the proposed items, 
and for reasons which, with me, are equally forcible with 
those which operate upon my colleague; but} give this 
vote with a perfect understanding, that upon the final ques- 
tion, 1 vote against the whole bill, it being immaterial 
what shape it may be presented in. 

But, sir, if we are compelled to swallow this bitter dose, 
I wish to make it as palatable as possible, and by way of 
sweetening will vote to retain molasses. And further, 
sir, in the general dispensation of benefits which is pro- 
posed, and held out, by the friends of this bill on the 
** American System,” as it is called, the interests of al] 
parts of the Union, and every class of the community, 
ought to be looked to, and equal justice done to all, 
Now, sir, Lask my colleague what other items are there 
in the bill from which North Carolina can expect any ben- 
efits,except those proposed to be stricken out, and per. 
haps one other, that of iron? My colleague is no doubt 
correct as regards the seaboard of North Carolina, and 
the particular section which he represents ; but with the 
western end of North Carolina it is very different; we 
have none of the advantages of commerce, and conse- 
quently none of the bencfits resulting from this lumber 
and molasses trade ; but we have in many parts of North 
Carolina, a climate and soil well adopted to the culture 
of hemp, and if other articles and branches of industry 
are to be protected, an adequate protection on hemp 
would certainly benefit those who might think proper to 
turn their attention to the growing of that article. [Here, 
Mr. Brran explained, and said, his colleague was mista- 
ken asregards hemp; he had not intended making any ar- 
gument upon that subject; he had intended confining his 
remarks to the single item of molasses. He begged 
leave to assure his colleague, that he was opposed in 
toto to the tariff on principle. } 

Mr. C. resumed and said, he had understood his col 
league as having spoken generally in favor of the amend. 
ment of the gentleman from Maine, which was to strike 
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from the bill both hemp and molasses,and he had thought | mittee, we are instructed to procure more effectual mea 
that hemp was necessarily included. He was gratified, | sures for the protection of spirits distilled from domestic 
however, to learn that the argument was intended to be | materials. Ohio has a right to insist upon some protec. 
confined to molasses. But, my argument, Mr. Chairman, | tion for her agricultural products, as she is not now, and 
is equally applicable to that article and equally strong. | cannot, for years to come, be a manufacturing State. 
It is of more importance to the grain growers of North | The very measures now before us, giving additional pro. 
Carolina, (and they form a large majority of the popula- | tection to the cotton and woollen manufactories of the 
tion of the State) that this item should be retained in the | Eastern States, together with the great protection af. 
bill than perhaps any other, and the reasons are briefly | forded to them by our former laws, forbids the hope to 





these: molasses are imported in vast quantities from the | be entertained. 


West Indies, and is the material from which is distilled a 
noxious spirit commonly called in North Carolina ** Yan- 
key rum.” No one knows better than my colleague that 
the whole seaboard of our State is inundated with this 
poisonous stuff, nor is it confined to the seaboard only, 
for it is thrown in vast quantities all over the southern 
country, and has found its way into as many parts as has 
their wooden clocks, and wooden nutmegs. Now, sir, 
if this duty is imposed upon molasses, it will have the 
effect to stop in a degree the distillation of Yankey rum, 
and in the same ratio that the quantity of rum is dimin- 
ished, so will the demand for domestic spirits (whiskey, 
&c.) be increased : and, inthis are the only advantages 
to be calculated on by the farming community of North 
Carolina. It appears, sir, from calculation, or rather es- 
timates which have been made, that there is about eight 
millions of gallons of rum annually distilled from import- 
ed molasses. Now, sir, if this distillation of foreign mate- 
rial was stopped, there would be an increased demand 
for the spirits distilled from domestic materials, to a cor- 
responding amount of gallons; and if any _ bene- 
fits are to result from this ** American System’? (as it 
has been christened, ) 1 can see none to the grain grower, 
except those which may result from such an increased 
duty upon molasses as will prevent the distillation of Yan- 
key rum, thereby affording a more extensive market for 
whiskey. 

My colleague has asked, sir,but asked it rather in a vein 
of humor, for really 1 cannot think him serious, “ whether 
we should sit here legislating for the protection ofa noxious 
liquor, which tends to degradation ?” meaning whiskey. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the candid decision of 
my colleague, which is the most noxious, poisonous, and 
degrading in its nature, good rye whiskey or mean Yan- 
key rum? I will not do my colleague the injustice to 
say, sir, that he isin favor of the protecting or American 
system, but if he should be, what is there that demands, 
in a more eminent degree, his protecting care, than the 
health of bis constituents ? Nothing, sir. And to th at 
end I call upon him in sober seriousness to banish Yan- 
key rum, and substitute good whiskey. 


Mr. C. concluded by saying, that he had not intended 


speaking upon this question, or upon the bill, but felt 
called upon by the remarks of his colleague to make 
those few crude and undigested remarks, in explanation 
of the reasons which would govern him in his vote upen 
the motion to strike out hemp and molasses. 

Lam admonished to conclude by the politeness of my 
friend from Ohio, who had the goodness to yield me the 
floor to answer and explain to my colleague. 

Mr. STANBERRY said, that the additional protec- 
tion which it is proposed by the bill to give to hemp, and 


In the Eastern States they have the start, and the bill 
| now before us will give them permanency. There they 
|have the capital, their climate is better than ours, and 
their population more suitable. It can be no inducement 
for their location among us that provisions are cheaper, 
and that the consumer of the manufactured article will 
be nearer. Before we had any tariff, the Eastern States 
possessed all these advantages over England, in as great 
a degree as we now possess them over New England. 
And yet the advocates fur the protective system assert, 
that, without protection, the cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactories would never have had a beginning, or ob- 
tained their present state of prosperity im the Eastern 
States. If there be any soundness im the argument usu- 
ally urged in support of the protective system, manufac- 
tories of cotton and woollens cannot flourish in Ohio, un- 
less she also can protect them against the injurious ef- 
fects of New England competition. 

It may safely be asserted, that all our laws for the pro- 
tection of the cotton and woollen manufactures, have 
been for the exclusive benefit of the Eastern States, and 
that the benefits of the additional protection expected 
from the bill now before us, will be received by those 
States; and that the effects of those measures have been, 
the necessary effects of them must be, to impose a heavy 
tax upon the people of the Western States. To assert 
the contrary, I regard as a direct insult to the under- 
standings of the People. And yet, we of the West, with 
a full knowledge that such would be the effects of mea- 
sures for the protection of the cotton and woollen manu- 
factures of the Eastern States, have uniformly supported 
them ; and with a full knowledge that the bill now be- 
fore us, imposing additional duties upon the importation 
of cotton and woollen goods, will greatly increase our 
burdens, we are found almost unanimous in its support. 
I understand that if some of my colleagues have objec- 
tions to the bill, it ison the ground that the additional 
duties on woollen goods are not sufficiently high ; that 
the taxes proposed to be levied on their constituents, are 
not as great as they are willing to bear. Why, sit, have 
| we, heretofore, and why do we now, continue to give our 
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| support to measures of this description? We have been 
jtold that, by the establishment of manufactories, in the 
| Eastern States, the number of the consumers and pur- 
| chasers of our produce would be increased. For a time, 
| the expectation that the establishment of manufactories 
| would increase the price and demand for our produce, 
| might have had some tendency to reconcile the West to 
| the burdens imposed upon them. But experience hus 
| demonstrated, that, in proportion to the increase of pro- 
| tection which has been given to manufactures, in the 
/same proportion has been the decrease in the price ot 





to spirits distilled from grain, are the only features of it | our produce. That the promises which have been made 
which can possibly benefit the People of the Western | to us have been altogether delusive ; that the distresses 
Country. And some protection to our agriculture is in- | of the farmers of the West, with all the increase of ma- 
dispensable, to enable us to sustain the burdens which | nufactories which has taken place since the Tarifi of 
the additional duties imposed on the importation of cot- | 1824, is now greater than at any former period. No in- 
ton and woollen must throw upon us. A Representative | telligent man in the Western country ever believed that 
from Ohio can have no discretion to exercise, as he ought | it was possible, by any system of legislation, to create a 
to consider himself bound by the positive instructions of | market at home for all the surplus produce of our fertile 
the Legislature of his own State. By resolutions recent-| and boundless regions. We have always known that the 
ly passed, with great unanimity, by the General Assem-/| prosperity of our agriculture must depend upon the ex- 
bly of Ohio, and which have been referred to this cume/ tent and prosperity of the foreign commerce of the coun- 
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try. And yet, sit, with a full knowledge of all these 
things, we have ever lent all the assistance that has been 
asked from us, for the protection and establishment of 
the manufacturing interest of the Eastern States. We 
have supported the protective and restrictive system, not 
because we believed that manufactures would, in conse- 
quence, grow up among us, or because we believed that 
their establishment in the East would increase the de- 
mand for our produce ; and with a knowledge that the 
direct tendency of the system was to impose heavy taxes 
upon us. ‘ae : : . 

The most patriotic motives have influenced us in ma- 
king these sacrifices. T he distresses of our armies on 
the Northwestern frontier, during the late war, is always 
fresh in the recollection of our People. The death of | 
our friends and relations, caused by their sufferings, for 
the want of blankets and clothes, can never be forgotten. 
Believing that the imposition of heavy duties upon the 
importation of foreign woollen goods, would cause the 
establishment of manufactures in the Eastern States, and 
exempt us, in time of war, from the necessity of deperd- 
ing upon the uncertainty of foreign commerce for the 
clothing of our armies, we have willingly submitted to 
all the burdens of the restrictive system. 

It is due to the People of the West that they should 
have credit for the patriotic motives by which they have 
been governed. If our Eastern brethren suppose that 
we have been influenced by mercenary motives, it is 
time that the delusion should be dispelled. In common 
with the People of the Southern States we have known, 
from the beginning, that the necessary effects of the du- 
ties for the protection of domestic manufactures, was to 
impose a tax upon us; but have not complained of them, 
because, living nearer to the theatre of the Northwest- 
ern campaigns, we have a more lively recollection of the 
sufferings of our soldiers. 

But, sir, the distresses of the Western country, pro- 
duced in a great measure by your laws for the protection 
of the Eastern manufacturers, compels us, at length, to 
insist upon a participation of the benefits of the restrictive 
system, if there be any benefits to be derived from it. 
The principle upon which the American System is found- 
ed, is, that we ought not to import from abroad any com- 
modity which can be produced or manufactured at home. 
With the surplus grain of the Western country, and 
Which now perishes, or is wasted for the want of a mar- 
ket, all the spirits which can be consumed in the United 
States canbe made, We see, sir, that upwards of thir- 
teen millions of gallons of molasses are annually imported 
into the United States from the West India islands. The 
greater proportion of this foreign material, by a cheap 
process, is converted into a spirit less palatable, and more 
pernicious, than the whiskey manufactured from the grain 
of our own country. If the opinion of a former Secreta- 
ty ofthe Treasury can be relied on, nearly ten millions of 
gallons of this thirteen millions of gallons of molasses are | 
annually manufactured into spirits. According to the 
testimony befure us, this will produce ten millions gallons 
ofrum. It would require at least five millions of bushels 
of grain, to make the same quantity of whiskey. Thus, 
sit, by the importation of this foreign material, the Ame- 
rican farmers are deprived of a market for five millions of 
bushels of their grain, 

But it is said, that, unless we continue to import the 
molasses from the West Indies, a certain portion of the 
people of the Eastern States will be deprived of a market 
for their lumber and fish. That the West India planters | 
cannot afford to purchase their commodities, unless they 
continue to receive, in return for them, the produce of 
the West India islands. ‘This, sir, is the precise argument 
urged by the Southern States against the policy of the 
whole American System. ‘They tell us, too, that, unless 
We consent te purchase the woollens of England, she will 
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cease to purchase their cotton. But they are told by the 
Eastern manufacturers, and by their advocates here, that 
Great Britain must have their cotton, and if we refuse to 
take her goods in exchange for it, she will be compelled 
to pay for it in money. 

So, sir, we of the West have » right to say, that the 
West India planter must have the lumber and fish of the 
Eastern States ; and, if we refuse to take in exchange for 
them the molasses of the West Indies, the West India 
planter must pay for the lumber and fish in money. 

The principle that one nation can continue to trade 
with another, only on terms of reciprocity, is founded on 
the theories of Adam Smith, and other visionary writers. 
Their doctrines have been so frequently and ably explod- 
ed on this floor, that I shoule only detract from the force 
of arguments urged by others, by an attempt to repeat 
them. 

It is sufficient to entitle the people of the Western 
Country to have their grain protected by the imposition 
of additional duties upon the importation of foreign mo- 
lasses, to show that we are entitled to it by the same 
principles which have induced us to protect the manu- 
factures of the Eastern States. 

I will be pardoned for noticing an observation which 
has been made, in the course of this debate, in relation to 
myself. I am the only member of the committee who 
reported this bill, of whose qualifications and opinions 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] appeared 
to be ignorant. I have no objections to supply the defi- 
ciency of the gentleman’s information. 

As to this subject of woollens, I must confess it was a 
matter to which I had never directed my particular atten- 
tion. No immediate interest of my constituents required 
that I should doso. I had heard that this great interest 
of the Eastern States was in a suffering condition, and I 
came here prepared to give it additional protection, if I 
could be convinced that it needed it. But, sir, when I 
saw that the President of the United States, whose duty 
it was torecommend such measures as would promote the 
prosperity of the country, was altogether silent on the 
subject, I began to doubt whether this interest was really 
in the condition in which it had been represented. 1 
knew that it could proceed from no want of attachment 
to New England’s interest that could induce their Presi- 
dent to refrain from directing the attention of Congress 
to measures essential to their prosperity. My doubts, 
created by the silence of the President, were removed by 
the testimony of the witnesses examined by the commit- 
tee. Even after | became convinced, by the evidence, 
that the woollen manufacturing interest was in a suffering 
condition, and after | had come to the determination to 
afford to them additional protection, I left the extent of 
this additional protection to be fixed by other gentlemen 
of the committee, more competent to the task. 1 cer- 
tainly did believe, when I gave my assent to the bill, that 
it afforded adequate frotection to the manufacture of 
woollens. Notwithstanding all I have since heard, 1 re- 
main still of this opinion; and I even suspect—I am so 
uncharitable as to suspect—that all the clamor which we 
have heard against the bill, has proceeded more from 
** the closet of the politician, than from the workshop of 
the manufacturer.’’* 


* It isa fact which ought to be generally known, that, when 
the bill was first reported it met with the approbation of most 
of the members of Congress who support the Admiuistration. 
The Administration papers in Ohio, Kentucky, &e. spoke in 
terms of approbation of its provisions, Buta mandate was is- 
sued from the Cabinet, and in a moment all was changed, 
Most of the memorials which have been presented against the 
bill, though apparently coming from distant parts, were writ- 
ten in Washington. Such is the opinion entertained through- 
out Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jer- 
sey, even by the Admiuistration party in those States, in fayor 
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But, sir, with regard to measures for the protection of] more than twelve hundred thousand dollars in pork 
the interests of the Western country, the silence of the |} hams, and hogs, while Great Britain received in ex. 
President afforded no reason to believe that measures | change for her cloths but two hundred and seventy-ong 
for the protection of our agriculture were not necessary. | dollars in pork, and thirty-six barrels of beef. But why 
I was aware that the President knew nothing about us. | waste time in running this comparison further, when the 
And he has been much slanidered, if he would not wish to | fact is notorious to every man at all conversant with our 
sacrifice the interest of the West to promote the interest | foreign trade, that a single island in our neighborhood 
of another section of the Union. Coming, as I do, from a | (Cuba) takes more of our agricultural products, putting 
district exclusively agricultural, having spent the greatest | out of the estimate cotton, rice, and tobacco, than a)! 
part of my life among the farmers of the Western coun-| Europe. Even of rice, this same island now takes more 
try, and having an intimate knowledge of their distresses, | than we send to England : indeed, the market of the 
Ihave no apology to offer, when I avow, that my great- | West Indies generally takes more than one-third of ql 
est exertions, as a member of the committee, were di-| the rice exported, and more than three hundred thoy. 
rected to procure some measures for the relief of the | sand dollars worth of tobacco annually. Are we then to 
people whom! represent ; nor need gentlemen complain | be told that the American System was intended to crip. 
of this. The manufacturing interest is in no danger of | ple a branch of our foreign commerce, in which our fir. 
suffering from my neglect. Not only have the manufac- | mers can find the best market for their surplus produce? 
turing Tretricts able and vigilant Representatives here, | No, sir; the protecting policy requires no such sacrifice 
but such is the singular state of things at present existing, | as this. When Europe refused to exchange manufactur- 
that every great Cabinet Minister, every officer of this | ed articles for our grain, self-preservation induced us to 
Government interested in the continuance of this Admi-| raise up establishments of our own, where the wool of 
nistration in power, seems to think, that his very political | our own sheep could be converted into cloth by Ameri- 


existence depends upon his zeal for the sacrifice of every 


other interest of the country, to promote this single inter- 


est of the manutacture of wool. 
Mr. INGERSOLL, of Connecticut, said : Although he 
was in favor of what is generally called the tariff system, 


as his votes had always evinced ; yet there were parts of 


the bill, now under consideration, to which he most de- 
cidedly objected ; particularly to the proposed double 
duties on molasses, an article used principally by the 
poorer citizens. He could say, with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucaanan,] who addressed us this 
morning, that he [Mr. I.] was an advocate of the Ameri- 
can System—a system which distributes the benefits, and 
arranges the burthens of the Government with an impar- 
tial hand. Indeed, it was his attachment to this policy, 
and to the principles on which it had been hitherto sup- 
ported, that induced him to pause, when he heard doc. 
trines, unknown to the system in its purity, advanced un- 
der its much abused name. ‘he gentleman has truly 
said, (continued Mr. 1.) that the American System was 
intended to protect the American farmer ; and I assure 
him that my principal objection to the bill in its present 
shape, is, that it will oppress the agricultural interest, 
which it ought to have sustained It imposes additional 
and heavy burthens upon the West India trade, already 
loaded with enormous duties, although it is emphatically 
the farmer’s trade, while it touches with a cautious and 
trembling hand another branch of our foreign commerce, 
with which the giain growers of our country have little 
or no connexion. With facts thus glaring and inconsist- 
ent staring us in the face, it is worse than useless to talk 
of our friendship for the American farmer. 

The West Indies are taking from us, annually, up- 
wards of two millions of dollars in flour and bread stuffs ; 
but Great Britain, instead of exchanging the cloths and 
calicoes with which she is covering the country, for our 
bread stuffs, takes not a barrel of fiour from us for her 
own consumption ; though she occasionally receives mo- 


derate quantities under her warehouse system, for re-| 


exportation. How is it with the other products of the 
grain-growing States? I speak of them, because the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has exerted himself to show 
that the grain-growing States should be particularly in- 
terested in favor of the bill as reported, and 4 wish to 
meet his arguments on the ground where he has chogen 
to place them. In 1826, the West Indies took from us 





of the bill, and so few have been the petitions presented aguinst 
it, that it was thought necessary to issue, from Washington, a 
printed circular, inviting remonstrance. ‘Uhis bas been recent- 
iy sent, under the franks of members of Congress, to wll parts 
of the Union,—[Note by Mr. 5.] 


can hands, and the manufacturers of it could be fed from 
our own farms. These establishments, thus erected, 
are now contending for their very existence with foreign 
rivals. British competition has nearly demolished them ; 
nothing but our legislation, as the committee inform us, 
promptly and efficiently applied, can rescue them from 
ruin—and what is proposed for their relief? We are 
presented with a bill, in regard to this great and suffer- 
ing interest, which the friends of protection themselves, 
in this House, have been disputing about for nearly two 
months, and we are not yet able to determine whether 
it will better the condition of those whom it professes to 
help, or only render their ruin more appalling than it 
was before. Yes, we are higgling the point, whether we 
shall give a few cents more or less duties en our in:ports 
from Europe, in order to sustain American citizens in 
their own market, in a struggle against foreigners ; and 
yet when we come to the West India trade, which is a 
trade of barter, of more value to the farming interest than 
any other, there is a sudden liberality manifested for high 
duties ; we are asked to put 55 per cent. additional duty 
on molasses, and 40 percent. additional on rum. Rea- 
sonable protection is denied where it is most wanted ; 
absolute prohibition insisted on where it is not de 
sired. 

I cannot furnish a better view of the West India trade, 
and the value of the interests involved in the amendment, 
than by exhibiting a list of the articles which enter into 
it. In 1826 we exported to the West Indies, flour, rice, 
fish, lumber, naval stores, corn, rye, horned cattle, beef, 
pork, hams, hogs, lard, biscuit and ship bread, horses, 
butter, cheese, tobacco, cables and cordage, lead, pota- 
toes. Now, with this list before us, which I have taken 
from official documents, can it be believed that the inte- 
rest of our farmers will be promoted by increasing the 
taxes on the return cargoes, which are taken in exchange 

| for such articles as these ? Again, the West India mar- 
ket is one of the best that we have abroad for our own 
manufactures—and that circumstauce, one would have 
thought, should have found favor with the Committee on 
Manufactures ; but it seems to have been over! oked 

We send thither hats, furniture, coaches and carriages, 
saddles, leather, boots, shoes, candles, sozp, nails, gun- 
powder; besides other manufactured articles of less con- 
sequence. In 1826 we sent to Cuba nearly six hundred 
thousand dollars worth of hats, furniture, carriages, bools, 
shoes, soap, and candjes—and it is from this Island that 
we derive our greatest imports of molasses, the article se- 
lected by the committee for the heaviest duty, The ms- 
nufactures which 1 have enumerated, are not from the 
large incorporated establishments, of which we have 
| heard much during this debate, but they are from tic 
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workshops of the hardy and enterprising mechanics—a Representative from Pennsylvania, a State which has al- 
class of manufacturers not confined to any one section of | ways been steady and steadfast in her attachment to the 
country, but scattered through every State in the | agricultural interests of the country. 
Union. | There is another consideration connected with the pro- 
Let us now look at the burthens already resting upon posed duty on foreign spirits which is not unworthy of no- 
this valuable trade, and compare them with the duties on tice, particularly in its bearing on the farming interest, for 
European cloths. Under the present tariff the average which we have had so many professions of friendship. 
duties on cloths and cassimeres amount, in the way they The bill proposes to put a specific additional duty on all 
are estimated, to about thirty-six per cent. on the foreign | imported spirits without any regard to its relative value, 
value. Molasses now pays a specific duty of five cents to the materials from which it is distilled, or to what is 
per gallon. It is worth, in the foreign country, exclu- | called the proof of the spirit. Consequently the cheap- 
sive of the cask, and before shipped, from five to twelve | est article will pay the highest tax- This is reversing the 
and a half cents a gallon, according to the testimony | rule that has governed every tariff since the formation of 
which the committee have furnished us, andI have no/| the government. Brandy, in France, costs, exclusive of 
doubt of its correctness ; for it comes from a highly re- | the cask, and before shifted, about 45 cents per gallon. 
spectable merchant, (Mr. Jounson? who is an honorable | The practical effect of the proposed increase will be 22 
member of this House. The average foreign value may | per cent. on that value—whereas, I have already shown 
therefore be put at nine cents the gallon—on which the that West India rum will be taxed with an additional du- 
present duty of five cents is equal to fifty-five percent: ty equal to 40 per cent. ; although rum, under the pre- 
The bill proposes to double this duty, and thus to in-/| sent tariff, pays a much higher relative duty than brandy. 
crease the tax to one hundred and ten per cent. Let me | The latter article is taken in exchange for cotton ; but 
say a few words as to another article on which the bill rum is taken in exchange for the assorted cargues that 
proposes an increase of duty ; [ mean West India rum. lt | we send to the West Indies We have heard much of 
costs in the Islands, exclusive of cask, and before ship- | the poor man and his interests, and what do gentlemen, 
ped, about twenty-five cents per gallon. The present | whose sympathies are excited for the poor, here propose ? 
duty will average forty-two cents on each gallon, or one | Brandy, which goes on to the tables of the rich, is to be 
hundred and sixty eight per cent. on the foreign cost. It) let into the country upon paying a duty far less, accord- 
is now proposed to add a specific duty of ten cents more on | ing to its value, than you would impuse upon another kind 
all foreign spirits, which will put the duty on this article, | of spirits, West India rum, which is used almost exclu- 
up to two hundred and eight per cent. on the foreign cost. | sively by the humbler classes of our citizens. 
Compare the duties now paid on these two articles with| I have already said that the West India trade is at pre- 
those levied upon woollen goods. In 1826 we imported | sent incumbered with duties altogether disproportioned 
from Europe cloths and cassimeres, which cost at the | to those on other branches of our foreign commerce : and 
places from whence imported $1,546,714. The duties, if | that proposition I am prepared to prove. I will leave out 
all paid, would amount to 1,650,000 dollars. In the same | of the account the article of molasses, which is so obnox- 
year we imported from the West Indies 2,292,516 gallons | ious to some gentlemen. Take coffee, an article that we 
of spirits, which, at twenty-five cents per gallon, would | do not produce in this country, and on which we pay a 
cost, at the places from whence imported, 573,129 dol- | revenue tax merely of five cents on every pound we con- 
lars; the duties, at forty-two cents, would amount to | sume, which is at the rate of 70 per cent. on the foreign 
962,456 dollars. We imported, during the same year, | cost. Take brown sugar, on which we pay 3 cents duty, 
15,823,596 gallons of molasses, which, at nine cents | to encourage the planters of Louisiana—that is, paying 
per gallon, would cost 1,244,123 dollars; the duties, |at the rate of from 60 to 75 per cent on the for- 
at five cents on the gallon, would amount to 691,179 | eiga cost. Take salt, on which we pay 20 cents duty on 
dollars. ask gentlemen to look at the result to which | every bushel, equal to 167 per cent. IL wish gentlemen, 
these figuresbring us. Cloths and cassimeres worth four | who claim to be governed by the American system, 
millions and a half of dollars, and purchased with cotton | would give usa protecting duty for our woollen man- 
and tobacco, pay sixteen hundred and fifty thousand dol- | ufacturers and wool growers, somewhat in proportion to 
lars in duties—when rum and molasses, worth together, in | the taxes which have been already imposed upon the 
the places from whence imported, one million eight hun- West India trade for revenue purposes merely. I will 
dred thousand dollars, and purchased principally with | present this subject in a more condensed form ; and for 
beef, pork, breadstuffs, or other produce from the grain that purpose will present our imports of coffee, brown 
growing States, pay sixteen hundred and fifty-three thou- | Sugar, spirits, and salt, from the West Indies, in 1826, ac- 
sand dollars in duties. Even this disparity does not satis- | cording to their value after shipped, and also the duties 
fy the gentleman from Pennsylvania; but, out of spe-| Which accrued. 
cial regard co the grain-growers, he would double the du- Value. Duties. 
ties on molasses, and add at least forty per cent. to the 


: ne 3 | Coffee, $3,111,488 $1,752,543 
existing duty on spirits, while at the same time he takes | Brown Sugar, 4,100,967 2,045,719 
credit to himself for being willing to advance the duties on | Snivite Ba" 865.31 3 "054,456 
woollens seven per cent. for the next year, and five per | ake 7 18,349 214 349 
cent. in each of the two succeeding years. I have often | . ai ete ad deabca 
heard, before this debate, of what is called a judicious | $8,193,908 $4,967,067 


tariff, but never before attached any very definite idea to 
the term. Tam now, however, beginning to understand | During the same year, we imported woollen goods a- 
it. The speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has | mounting to $,899,897—-the duties that accrued on them 
shed much light on the subject. It means this—that fo- | amounted to $2,798,128 ; thus it will be seen that the 
reign goods valued at four millions and a half of dollars, | duties which accrued on the West India Goods just enu- 
purchased with cotton, should be let into the country | merated, were nearly double the amount imposed up- 
upon paying lighter duties than one million eight hundred | on woollens, although the cost of the articles was 
thousand dollars worth of other foreign goods taken in | considerably less. Carry the comparison further—add 
exchange for grain or other produce raised by the grain- | to the woollens the whole of the cotton fabrics imported in 
grower. Surprising to me as this doctrine would be, | the same year, and the following will be the result : 
coming from any source, it is more so, when I see that it | Duties. 

is the practical result of the arguments advanced bya} Woollens, $8,899,897 $2,598,128 
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1,979,200 
$16,816,696 $4,777,328 

There is no mistake in this result—we are brought to it 
by figures. Nearly seventeen millions of dollars worth of 
European goods, "pay less duties than are imposed upon 
West India goods worth less than $8,200,000, dollars. 

I put it to the candor of any statesman to say whether 
a trade thus unequally loaded, should be selected for ad- 
ditional burthens. Ifthere is any thing in what we some- 
times hear advanced, that a tax upon imports operates in- 
directly to tax the produce which is sent abroad to buy 
the foreign article, itis very easy to see on what pre- 
ducts the weight of the burthen here falls. Besides 
this inequality of duties already noticed,there is another 
disadvantage to which our imports from the West Indies 
are subjected. They are generally bulky, and req@ire 
more tonnage for their transportation than the goods we 
import from Europe. This will appear from a compara- 
tive statement, which our Treasury documents will fur. 
nish. Our imports from Great Britain, in 1826, were 
valued in all at $25,500,002. We imported during the 
same year, from the West Indies, $ 15,912,230 ; but the 
tonnage entering our ports from the West Indies was b 
far greater than the tonnage from Great Britain. The 
duties on tonnage, therefore, should be added to the 
other inequalities with which the trade is encumbered. 
Again: it has been estimated, and I have not heard it 
contradicted, that at least 5,000 seamen are employed in 
the transportation of molasses. These men and their 
families are now consumers of our present agricultural 
products. Destroy the trade and they must become pro. 
ducers, and thus add to the number of those now em- 
ployed in agricultural labor. An opinion has sometimes 
been expressed, and has been more that hinted at du- 
ring this debate, that the exportation of agricultural pro- 


Cotton Goods, 7,916,799 





ducts from the seaboard, or their consumption by men | 


who live upon the ocean, does not concern the interior 
country. Nothing can be more erroneous than this. Ifthe 
Atlantic States send their beef and bread-stuffs abroad, 
their removal makes room for the influx of western pro- 
duce. 
market, the prices in the western States are always di- 
minished ; if it is floated off upon the ocean their prices 
are enhanced. This is as regular as the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the tide. More frequently noticed, perhaps, by 
those immediately on the shore, but not less certain and 
salutary in its remote and more expanded effects, 

The committee, in proposing further protecting duties 
for the distillation of whiskey, appear to have been 
alarmed with the mistaken notion that there is a steady, 
if not increasing demand for foreign spirits, or spirits 
distilled from foreign materials. The language of their 
official reports is as follows : 


‘Our tables of imports for the last six years show a | 
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lions of gallons; and in the year ending 30th Septem. 
ber, 1827, we imported less than 3,200,000 gallons . 
thus varying the estimate of the committee nearly one. 
half. Now, accuracy on a subject of this kind, is all 
important. Such a material error as the report contains 
on this subject, when discovered, overthrows the whole 
argument that was built uponit. The truth is, our pre. 
sent importations of foreign spirits are less, by one-fifth, 
| than they were during the first year of the Government, 


So far back as 1804, we imported 10,486,696 gallons ; 

now, we do not import one-third of that quantity, al. 

though our population has more than doubled. These 
| factsshow most conclusively that the protection which 
has been, and is now, extended to the manufacture of 
| whiskey, isample, It is steadily driving the foreign ar. 

ticle from the country ; and, under the present tariff, 
bids fair to get the entire possession of the market. Why, 
then, attempt to pour it down our throats, before we have 
had time gradually to acquire a taste for it ’ 

Much asI believe the committee to have been mista- 
ken on this subject, they have been laboring under an 
error equally fatal to their report, regarding molasses. 
An honorable member of the Committee of Manufactures 
(Mr. Srevenson] who addressed us a few days since, as- 
serted as his opinion, that eight millions of gallons 
of molasses are annually distilled in this country, and 
hence the necessity of increasing the duty. I amata 
loss to conjecture how the honorable member came to 
this conclusion. He surely could not have der'ved it from 
the testimony which has been furnished us, to guide our 
| legislation. The only witness who spoke of the quant. 
| ty distilled was the gentleman [Mr. Jonson] to whom! 
| have before alluded, and he says that in the section ot 
| country ia his vicinity, distillation from molasses ‘1s 
less by one-half now than in 1812, by reason of the great- 
er quantity of whiskey brought inte the market, and to 
the preference given to that over the rum.” I have turn- 
ed back to the tables of imports forthe year 1812, and 
find there were not eight altbens of gallons of molasses 
imported in that year. Now, if the distillation of this ar- 
ticle has diminished one-half since 1812, and that it has, 
I refer to the testimony which the committee have put 
into our hands, I know not how the honorable member 
| (Mr. Stevenson] should fix upon eight millions of gal- 
lons, as the probable amount now distilled, when in 1812 
| there was not that quantity brought into the country. 
But suppose, for the sake of argument, that he is right 
| in his estimate, does it follow, that an additional duty on 
| imported molasses would aid the farmer? The fallacy of 
| the argument is, in keeping out of sight the important 
| fact, that the molasses itself is taken in exchange for ag- 
| ricultural produce. So far as the farmer is concerned, 
| his interest is not promoted by compelling him to send 
| his corn in the first instance to the still, instead of letting 
it go there after it has been turned into molasses. If, 
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very regular annual importation of foreign spirits from | therefore, the gentleman’s estimate had been right, his 
grain and other materials, varying from five millions to| conclusion, in my humble opinion, would have been 
six millions of gallons, a very small share of which is re-| wrong : but the truth is, his premises and conclusion are 
exported, and the residue is consumed in the country ; | both alike, unsound, A gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Ax- 
and consequently, to that extent, limits the demand for} persox,] who spoke with much ability on this subject 
the domestic spirits.” | few days ago, estimated the amount distilled in Maine not 

The first remark I have to make on this statement is, | to exceed one-sixth of the quantity imported ; from the 
that the committee are mistaken, entirely mistaken. Owr| best information I have been enabled to obtain from the 
tables of imports show no such result as is here suppos- | State which I have the honor in part to represent, not 
ed. There has not been a year, during the period they | more than one-tenth of the quantity imported into Con- 
have named, in which our importation of foreign spirits | necticut goesto the stills. But I choose not to rely on indi- 
has been near six millions of gallons. I know not what | vidual opinions,when I can get at official documents. The 
tables of imports the committee consulted ; but the of-| returns of the Marshals appointed to take the census in 
ficial documents furnished by the Treasury Department, | 1820, show that not more than two millions and a halt 
which I now hold in my hand, show, that, instead of | of gallons were then distilled; and the testimony fur- 
there having beena ‘‘ very regular annual importation,” | nished by the committee, gives us every reason to be- 
there has been a regular annual diminution. During | lieve that the quantity is less now than it was then. I 
the year 1826, we imported but little more than 34 mil- | will concede, however, for the present purpose, that the 
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same quantity is now distilled that was in 1820—to wit : | and should they both be taxed with an equal duty ? Loaf 
about two millions and a half of gallons, leaving 11,323, -| sugar, an article of luxury, pays a duty of twelve cents 
596 gallons to be consumed annually as food. It is ad-| per pound: eight pounds of sweetening matter in this 
mitted that a gallon of molasses produces by distillation | article pay ninety-six cents on importation. Will you put 
but one gallon of rum—and that a bushel of corn distil-| a similar duty ona gallon of molasses, because it consti- 
led will yield at least two gallons of whiskey. Corn, tutes the humble luxury of the poor man’s family? Why 
in the Western States, according to the testimony of an | resort to such refined reasoning to seek out apologies for 
honorable member of this House, [Mr. Wicxxirre,]| this useless exaction; Why tamper with a trade which 
taken before the committee, is worth eighteen cents per | has hitherto afforded a safe and steady demand for your 
bushel. agricultural products? It has nothing to fear from for- 

Should the proposed duty on molasses be prohibitory eign policy. All it requires is to be left unfettered by 
in its effect, as it must be in order to enable whiskey to | our own legislation. Our proximity to the islands, and 
take the place of domestic rum, we should, by this ope- | the circumstance of their belonging to seven different 
ration, make a market at the stills for $225,000 worth of | powers, who never entirely agree in their commercial 


grain, and destroy a market in the West Indies, for $1,-; policy, will always give us directly or indirectly the com- 
mand of their markets. If an order in council cuts us 


244,123 worth of grain,or other produce equally valuable 
to the farmer. But suppose the proposed duty should only | off from the direct intercourse with the colonies of one 
diminish the importations down to the amount consumed | power, the neighboring islands will always offer new fa- 
as fuod—in that case, to make a market for $225,000 | cilities to our flag. The trade, though turned from its 
worth of grain, you would tax molasses, or so much of it | usual course, will struggle forward till it wears achan- 
as is used as food, $ 566,000, in addition to what it now | nel through the neutral ports. This has been ex- 
pays. You would take by tax, from the pockets of the | emplified in all the restrictions with which we have been 
people, more than two dollars for every dollar you ena- | occasionally met, in our intercourse with the British co- 
bled them to get in exchange for grain. An examination | lonies. I do not pretend to say that those restrictions 
of our tables of imports, for a few years past, will satisfy | have not embarrassed us. On the contrary, I know they 











any one that the present duties on molasses, added to 
the other burthens of the trade, are as much as the arti- 
cle can bear. In 1805 we imported more than nine mil- 
lions of gallons, and if our imports had kept pace with 
our increased population, we should now import nineteen 


millions : instead of which we only import from thirteen 
to fourteen millions of galloas. The expenses of import- | 


ation, aside from the duties, are higher on this article 
than on almost any other that comes into our market. 
The tonnage, leakage, casks, freight, and other charges, 
according to the testimony before us, will amount to more 
than 150 per cent. so that a gallon which costs nine cents 
at the plantation, costs twenty-four cents when brought 


here, exclusive of the duty. How will these expenses | 
compare with those of importing cloths {from Europe ? | 


Take cloth that will cost at an English factory one bun- 
dred dollars. The package may cost two per cent. and 
the freight may cost two per cent. more. But,molasses, 
costing at the plantations one hundred dollars, would re- 


quire packages or casks, costing from fifty to sixty per’ 


cent. and as to freight and tonnage, they would amount 
to nearly ten hogheads, while one hundred dollars worth 
of broadcloth might be brought upon a man’s back. 

‘ Here let me remark that the casks constitute no small 
item manufactured by American industry. They are pre- 
pared from our own materials, by American hands—are 
transported to the West Indies, as staves, there put to- 


gether, and again returned to us. I will not, in this | 


place, omit to notice an argument in favor of the propos- 
ed duty, that was pressed upon us by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucuanay,} who last addressed the 
committee, and also by his colleague, [Mr. STEVENSON ;] 
it was this : that molasses should be taxed in proportion 
to the saccharine matter which it contains. We have 
had a chemical analysis of a gallon of molasses, and the 
important fact has been promulgated, that it contains as 


much sweetening matter as cight pounds of sugar ; and | 


hence the inference is drawn,that.as eight pounds of brown 
sugar pay twenty-four cents in duty, therefore a corres- 
ponding tax should be put upon the sweetening matter of 


molasses, The grain-growers, who were at first tobe | 


benefitted by this increased duty, seem now to be lost 
sight of, and the anxiety appears to be, to see that no 
undue proportion of saccharine matter escapes bearing 


its share of the public burdens, But how will this rule | 


work, when applied to other articles in the bill? For 
instance:—there is as much weight of wool in a yard of 
cloth, costing fifty cents, as in a yard costing five dollars; 
Vor. 1VY,—134 


| have been severely felt. Such is the nature of this trade, 
and such the variety of interests connected with it, that 
the diversion of any part of it,from its natural channel, will 
be attended with inconvenience, even when our exports 
, are not materially diminished. I need but allude to the 
recent interruption of our direct trade with the British 
West Indies. We all recollect the interest which the oc- 
currence excited in every seaport, and the avidity with 
which it was seized upon by politicians: and yet this 
concerned but about one-ninth of the West India 
trade—the whole of it, important as it was, was not 
equal to our trade with Hayti. During the years 1823, 
24, 25, 26, our exports to Hayti averaged more than two 
millions of dollars in value annually, and to the British 
West Indies less than eighteen hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Unless | am greatly,mistaken, this bill, should it 
ge through in its present shape, will be more severe up- 
on this interest than all the acts of foreign governments 
that it hasencountered since the war. And are we tobe 
reproached because we protest against these burdens? 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buctanan] 
has alluded to the amendment which he offered on the 
subject of woollens, and which was rejected, as an evi- 
dence of his liberality towards the tariff interests. While 
entrenched by a duty of two hundred and eight per cent. 
in favor of Pennsylvania whiskey, the gentleman very li- 
berully, as he thinks, offered to increase the duty on 
woollens seven per cent. for the next year, and five per 
cent. in each of the two following years, at the same time 
striking out the minimum principle of the bill. Now, 
sir, whatever may be said of this amendment, be it better 
or worse than the bill as reported, it came to us under 
| very questionable circumstances. It contained a principle 
of progressive duties without minimums, that was in the 
act of 1824, and which his own colleague, a member of 
the Committee of Manufactures, [Mr. Stsveyson] who 
had paid much attention to the subject, had already de- 
nounced as destructive to the manufacturing interest. I 
| will read from his, [Mr. SreveNson’s] printed speech, 
that we may compare the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
with thegentleman fromPennsylvania. He says thus:“ The 
committee were convinced that the most destructive prin- 
ciple of the tariff of May 23, 1824, was, that it imposed 
only part of the duty on woollens on the 30th June, 1824, 
and held out an extraordinary premium to importation 
from that time to the 30th June, 1825, when an addition- 
| al duty of three and a third per cent. was to take effect. 
| The consequence was, that instead of the usual average 
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supply of eight and a half millions, there were upwards of 
twelve millions of woollens imported in 1825, and this 
produced mainly the great depression of 1826, and the 
destruction of some factories, and great losses to others, 
but from which they are now recovering, as the importa- 
tions are again reduced to about eight millions, exclusive 
of carpetings.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE rose to a point of order. The amend- 
ment, as to woollens, he said, was not now pending, and 
could not be discussed. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I am merely answering what was 
advanced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
preenensl if he was in order I am—1 only follow his 

ead. 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed that his amendment had 
been misapprehended. He merely intended to strike 
out the minimum principle. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont contained the progressive duties. 

The CHAIR decided that Mr. lxerrsoxt was in order; 
when Mr. I. proceeded. 


The amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was printed, and laid upen our tables; the copy which I 
had, was precisely as I have described it, without mini- 
mums, and containing a progressive increase of duties for 
the three succeeding years; if that was not his intention, 
he surely cannot with propriety blame us for considering 
it as I have represented, when it was put into our hands 
in that shape. But take the amendment, either as ex- 
plained by himself, or as printed, and I cannot see that 
it was such a boon, that we were bound to receive it at 
once; or that its being rejected, will justify the remarks 
in which he has indulged. That subject, however—the 
woollens, has been disposed of; and it shall not be my 
business to renew its discussion. 1 have already occupied 
more of your time than I had intended, and will not tres- 
pass longer. I am aware that a speech made up of sta- 
tistical facts, and filled with figures, cannot but be tedi- 
ous to those who hear it. The subject involved in the 
amendment now pending is of deep interest to my consti- 
tuents, and I only regret that from its nature, I could not 
do justice to its merits, by treating it in a less dry and 
uninteresting manner. 


Mr. REED then moved that the committee rise ; but 
withdrew his motion at the request of 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, who moved to amend the 
amendment of Mr. Spracus, as follows: 

** Strike out from the sixth line of the second section, 
to the seventeenth line of the third section, both inclu- 
sive, and insert— 


** Ist. On wool, onmanufactured, three cents per pound ; 
and, also, in addition thereto, forty per cent. on the actual 
value thereof, at the place whence imported, until the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine ; and from that 
time, five per cent. additional on such value, annually, until 
the whole ad valorem duty amonnts to seventy five per cent. 
Wool imported on the skin, shal! be estimated as to quality 
and quantity, and be charged with the same duty as other wool 
imported. 

2d. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool is acom- 
ponent part, (except worsted stuff goods, bombazines, blankets, 
hosiery, mits, gloves, caps, and bindings,) the actual value ot 
whieh, at the place whence imported, shall not exceed fifty 
cents the square yard, twenty-five cents each square yard. 

3d. On all like manufactures, the actual value of which, at 

the place whence imported, shall exceed 50 cents the square 
yard, and not exceed $2 50, one dollar each square yard. 
* 4th. On all like manufsetures, the actual value of which, at 
the place whence imporied, shull exeeed $2 50 the square 
yard, and not exceed $4 the square yard, ove dullar and sixty 
cents each square yard. 

5h. On all like manufactures, the sctual value of which, at 
the place whence imported, shall exeeed $4 the square yard, 
forty-five per cent. on the actual va'ue thereof atthe place 
whence imported. 

Gih. On woollen blankets, 40 per cent. 
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thereof, at the place whence imported, until the 30th of June 
1829, and after that time, an additional duty of five per cent. 
annually, on the actual value thereof at the place whence im- 
ported, until the whole ad valorem duty shall be 50 per eent, 

7th. On worsted staff goods, bombazines, hosiery, Mits, caps 
gloves, and bindings, 35 per cent. on the actual value thereof, 
at the place whence imported. 

Sec.2. And be it further enacted, That, from and «fier the 
30:h of June next, there shall be levied and collected, on the 
following articles, when imported into the United States, in 
lieu of the duty now imposed by law: 

Ist. On unmanufactured hemp and flax, forty dollars per 
ton, until the 80th of Jane, 1829; and after that time an addi- 
tional sum of two dollars ant fifty cents per ton per annum, 
until the whole duty shall amount to fifty-five dollars per ton, 

2d. On sail duck, nine cents per square yard. 

3d. On molasses, seven and an half cents per gallon. 

4th. On cotton bagging, four and an half cents a square 
yard, until the 30th of June, 1829; and, after that time, five 
and an balf cents the square yard.” 

The CHAIR, after some hesitation, pronounced the 
amendment to be in order, (having at first doubted, be- 
cause it went to strike out not only a part of Mr.Seracvur’s 
amendment, but a part of the bill likewise.) 

Mr. REED thereupon renewed his motion for the rising 
of the committee, which prevailed, and the committee 
rose accordingly, and reported progress. 





Tuurspay, Apriz 3, 1828. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The resolution moved by Mr. WICKLIFFE, yester- 
day, was read, and taken up for consideration, as fol- 
lows : 


** Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
lay before this House, in obedience toa resolution passed 
19th December, 1826, a statement shewing the amount 
deemed necessary to be expended in the execution and 
completion of each work of internal improvement specifi- 
ed in his report, made on the 4th March, 1828, purport- 
ing to be in compliance with the resolution aforesaid. 
And, also, that he state the amount deemed necessary to 
complete such other works of internal improvement as 
have been examined and surveyed since the schedule an- 
nexed to said report, aforesaid, was made out, and not 
embraced therein.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE offered a series of remarks in sup- 
port ofthis resolution, referring to repeated previous 


| calls for the same information, to which no satisfactory 


answer had been obtained. The Department seemed to 
have had a studious desire to refrain from giving the 1- 
formation which was sought. The principal point to 
which the inquiry had been directed, was to obtain 
statement of the several sums to be expended on the va- 
rious projects for internal improvements proposed. But, 
if the report was examined, gentlemen would find that 
it did not contain a word as to the expense of any one of 
the sixty nine projects which were there detailed. Some 
gentlemen believed, that works had already been sur 
veyed, the completion of which would occupy fifty,and, 
according to some gentlemen, even a hundred years. He 
thought, while the Government were asking for forty 
thousand dollars and fifty thousand dollars more, fora 
single year, to be applied to these objects, it was impor- 
tant that the House should be enabled to take a bird’s 
eye view of the probable expense of those already survey- 
ed. Aresolution had been offered by him, this session, 
inquiring what ohstacies had prevented a reply to a pre- 
vious call, of the 19th of December, 1826. He had 
waited with impatience to learn the reason why the reply 


|to that call had been delayed for more than twelve 


months. All that the House had received, in explanation, 


on the actual value | Was a few words fromm the head of the Engineer Corps,say- 
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ing, that an answer had been prepared last session; but, 
owing to the numerous calls on the Department, had not 
been completed till the last day of that session—that it was 
intended to have submitted the statement at the com- 
mencement of this session, but it had been unintentionly 
omitted. 

Mr. W. said that he looked to the Head of the Depart- 
ment, and not to any of his subordinates, for the answer 
to the call, or for an apology for not answering it ; and he 
would have been willing to accept of any reasonable apo- 
logy, if the information he sought had now been commu- 
nicated ; but even now it is not given—the House has on- 
lya general estimate of the probable cost of the whole with- 
out any specification as to the several items of improve- 


Internal Improvement. 
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the several States and Territories; placing first, those 
which have been completed ; secondly, those which have 
been surveyed,and the plans and estimates for which have 
been laid before Congress; thirdly, those which have been 
surveyed, and the surveys and estimates for which have 
| not been submitted to Congress; fourthly, those of which 
surveys have been commenced, but not finished ; clearly, 
distinguishing every class,and exhibiting,respectively,the 
the amounts expended on the works of the first class, and 
amounts estimated for the second. Also, the time which 
will probably be necessary for completing the works of 
the second class; the plans and estimates for the third, 
and the surveys, plans, and estimates, for the fourth. 
And, also, as far as practicable, the amounts which have 


ment. It might be proper to state, that he had a person- | been expended in making the several surveys, plans, and 
al conversation with the Head of the Department on this | estimates, or may be necessary for completing such as are 
subject, and had told him that the report did not comply | unfinished.” : 

with the call, hoping that that would have produced the | Mr. WICKLIFFE could not comply with this request, 
desired effect ; he had waited with patience for some fur- | because the substitute wholly omitted that feature in 
ther communication, but, having received none, he had | the resolution, which had reference to the right of this 
offered the present resolution. He was the more induced House to enforce a reply to its own call. He wished to 
to do it, because, on a recent occasion, the same Depart- | put a stop to the practice of giving half answers to the 
ment had been so very hasty in its zeal to answer a call, | calls cf Congress. He adverted again to the haste of 
as to give a partial answer, for fear of the delay of wait- | the Department, in answering the call, in relation to the 
ing two or three weeks for documents which would have | breaking and creating Indian Chiefs, and intimated that 
made the answer complete. Whether any extraneous rea- | it proceeded from a desire to bring befure the House a 
sons had operated on the Department to occasion this ex- | certain letter froma distinguished individual. 

traordinary promptitude, he could not say; but it seemed | Mr. WOODS replied more particularly to the latter 
to him extraordinary that there should be so much haste in | part of Mr. Wicxuirre’s remarks. He did not well 
the one case, and so much tardiness in the other. He! know which of the three gentlemen, who had been con- 
was willing, however, to accept of any modification | cerned in giving the call to which he alluded, its final 
which any gentleman would propose, that might enable | shape, was entitled to claim its paternity ; as for himself 
the Head of the Department to throw before this House | he had only endeavored to meet the wishes of gentlemen, 
any private letter, deposited in his office, and relating to | by making its provisions broader than at first proposed ; 
the public service. | and if, as the gentleman said, the resolution had been re- 


A debate of some extent now arnse, which was cut | 
short by the expiration of the hour alloted for reports | 
and resolutions. 

Messrs. MERCER, CLARK, of Kentucky, and | 
WOODS, of Ohio, replied, in vindication of the Depart- | 
ment, stating in substance, that the information sought by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, was notin possession of 
the Department, and could not, therefore, have been 
given to the House. The estimate of the cost of any 
work of improvement was the third practical step with 
regard to it, a reconnoissance and survey having, neces- | 
sarily, to precede it. There were but a few of the dif- | 
ferent projects which had advanced thus far: and of all 
those which had, the estimates were already in posses- 
sion of the House. Besides this, it was impossible for the 
Department to know what proportion of the expense the 
Government intended to assume. It was no just ground 
of complaint against the Department, that, in one case, 
it had not furnished information which it did not possess, 
nor, in another, that it had answered, in part, by such in-| 
formation as it had, without waiting till more could be! 
procured. 

Mr. ISACKS thought that the Department ought to 
have furnished, at least, a probable estimate, and adverted 
to his own disappointment, in not having yet received a 
survey of the Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. LEA, of Tennessee, offered a substitute for Mr. | 
Wick.irre’s resolution, which he hoped that gentleman 
oe accept as a modification. It was in the following | 
words ; 


“That the Secretary of War be directed to lay before 


vived, after lying so long on the table, the gentleman 
himself had shewn quite as much zeal as any one, in wak- 
ing up the sleeping child, for it had not been dead, but 
only sleeping. Mr. W. said he had been solicited to 
bring up the resolution—its subject matter had not been 
first introduced by him, and the inquiry about the pass- 
ports had, he believed, been engrafted by the gentleman 
from Georgia. He thought the gentleman from Kentuc- 
ky was not very consistent, in first finding fault with the 


| Department, for tardiness, and then chiding it for an in- 


stance of promptitude. As the resolution and amendment 
were of considerable length, and he wished to have an 


| opportunity of examining them, he moved that, for the 


present, they be laid upon the table, and printed. The 
motion was negatived, and the residue of the hour was 
occupied in a speech of 

Mr. FLOYD, of Virginia, who adverted tothe great 
number and extent of the contemplated projects for in- 
ternal improvement. He had forborne to say much upon 
it, because there seemed a determination in Congress to 
push on the plan. But to him it seemed fraught with 
evil. He deprecated gentlemen’s declining to think for 
themselves, and giving up every thing to the judgment 
of the War Department, and adverted, in illustration, to 
the history of the dry dock. He believed, if the House 


| had gratified his wish, hy compelling the Secretary of 


War to submit the instructions he had given to his Engi- 
neers,it would have appeared that those gentlemen were 
required to survey all proposed roads and canals, from 
Pennsylvania to North Carolina, inclusive. Some of the 
projects were begun, some were not yet begun, though 


this House a list of the several works of Internal Improve- | the estimates had been furnished four years ago. If it 
ment, comprising routes for roads and canals, attempts | took four years not to begin, how long would it take to 
‘o improve the navigation of rivers, creeks, lakes, ancl | finish ? He thought the House was required to be a lit- 
bays, and to protect coasts and islands, which have been | tle more accurate than they had been. He was for com- 
further prosecuted, undertaken, or projected by the | pelling the Secretary to furnish the facts, if in his pow- 
Federal Government, from the year 1824, so as to show | er, and if it was not, he was for compelling him to say 
the number, kind, and locations of those works, within \that it was not, and not to have officers of the Army pub- 
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licly attacking members of this House, for their inaccura- | afford, by duties, or otherwise, to lead our citizens to 


cies in debate. 
employment of one branch of the Army, 

Mr. F. then referred to an application made during the 
last Summer, at the War Department, by a private indi. 
vidual, for certain information respecting the six militia- 
men, and the reply of the Secretary, that the documents 
could be obtained by order of Congress, which he consid- 
ered as a hint, as to their being brought before the 
House. In reply to something said by Mr. MERcER, as 
to the expense of the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal, he 
adverted to the various estimates of that expense, some 
putting it at four millions, others at eight, and the U. 
States’ Engineers at twenty-two millions of dollars. He 
had inquired of one of the Engineers as to this great dif- 
ference in the estimated prices, and the Engineer had 
given him this answer : “If you go into a hatter’s shop, 
you can buy yourself a hat for what price you please;” 
from which he supposed he was to understand, that the 
canal could be made to cost whatever sum might be ap- 
plied to it. 

[At this point the debate was suspended by the expi- 
ration of the hour. ] 

Mr. OAKLEY now gave notice that he should, on to- 
morrow, move to discharge the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, from the farther consideration 
of the Tariff Bill, with a view that it might be brought 
into the House, subjected to some degree of control, 
and brought to a speedy decision. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. MALLARY, went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Fixpuer in the Chair, and resumed the considera- 
tion of the Tarift Bill. 

The CHAIRMAN intimating a continuance of his 
doubts whether the amendment moved by Mr. Watcart, 
of Ohio, was strictly in order, 

Mr. WRIGHT said, that, as he did not wish to embar. 
rass the proceedings of the committee, he would, for the 
present, withdraw the amendment, reserving it to be of- 
fered ata subsequent period of the discussion. 

The question then recurring upon the amendment of. 
fered by Mr. Spracur— 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, addressed the committee 
as follows : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The bill now under consideration 
is deeply interesting to our whole country. In the 
commencement of this debate, I felt a desire to present 
my views upon the subjeci to the committee, and espe. 
cially, toshow its effects upon the navigation and commerce 
of the United States. But when I had heard the able and 
eloquent speeches of the two gentlemen from Maine,[ Mr. 
Anprrson and Mr, Spracux,]and the able speeches of 
other gentlemen who have addressed the committee in 
favor ofamendments to parts of the bill, which I deem 
obnoxious, I resolved to give a silent vote. I should have 
done so, but for the speech of the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania, [Mr. Bucuanan,] who addressed the committee, 
yesterday, and the day before yeserday. I now feel called 
upon, in the discharge of my duty to my constituents, and 
country, as far as 1 may be able, to correct some of his | 
statements, which I think are mistaken and erroneous, | 
and to refute the arguments and inferences drawn from | 
such premises. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania commenced his | 
speech by stating that he was in favor of the ‘American sys- | 
tem.’ I too am in favor of the ‘American system.’ Thatsys- | 
tem, (as I understand it,) regards with parental affection, 
and protects with parental care, every interest, and every 
part of our country, To effectuate, in some measure, these | 
all important objects, by a tariff, we must proceed with 
caution and deliberation. Whatever encouragement we | 

\ 


This, at present, seemed to be the chief | engage in new enterprizes; or to enlarge and deepen the 


channels of accustomed employment, must be permanent, 
We cannot, by acts of legislation, induce our citizens to 
make large investments, in ships, factories, machinery, or 
any other valuable property, and then destroy them, by 
repealing the laws which gave them being, and upon 
which they depend for life and support. We have, indeed, 
the physical power, but we have not the power as wise 
muen and statesmen regarding the good of our country. 

I have endeavored to govern myself by the principle I 
have stated. I had the honor of a seat in this House when 
the tariffs of 1816 and 1824 were passed. In 18161 was 
decidedly opposed to the duty of three cents per pound 
on brown sugar. The bill passed. The law was publish- 
ed. The inhabitants of Louisiana were induced to make 
investments;—planted the sugar cane;—erected sugar 
manufactories, and produced a large quantity of sugar. 
In the year 1824, and at other times,resolutions have been 
presented to this House, which had for their object the 
repeal, in part, of the duty on sugar. The same obliga- 
tion in the discharge of my duty (as I understood it) which 
induced me to vote against the duty, when it was impos- 
ed, forbade my voting for its repeal, and I voted against 
the resolutions. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Buctanay] 
has manifested his friendship for the **wool and woollens” 
by his proposition to amend the bill, and by his speech: 
Ihave endeavored to show mine by my votes. I have 
been convinced, that a large capital, of $40,000,000, in- 
vested in woollen manufactures, in different parts of the 
United States, was in great peril. If lost, it must bea 
great national loss. If lost, our fine flocks of sheep, now 
numerous, dispersed over various parts of our country, 
and highly improved, at a vast expense and care, by choice 
and select importations from Spain and England, must also 
be lost. For the farmer can have no adequate market for 
wool, unless he find it at our own manufactories. He 
cannot afford to export it to foreign countries. Then, by 
aiding and supporting the manufactures, the farmer and 
wool grower will receive the most sure and effectual sup- 
port. Iam also well satisfied, that, owing to changes in 
the laws of Great Britain, the duties of 1824, on woollens, 
have been virtually diminished. The “wool and wool- 
lens” farmers and manufacturers, present a national 
interest, of so great extent and importance, that it com- 
mands our attention and regard. If an additional duty 
should enhance the price, as it undoubtedly will, (at least 
for a season) my constituents must bear the burden, as 
trulv as the inhabitants south of the Potomac. For the 
public good, I shall consent, and hope my constituents 
will view the subject as I do, and be satisfied. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania informs us, ‘that not 
one in five hundred of that portion of the Congressional 
District, with which he is best acquainted, will, personal- 
ly, at the present time, derive the least benefit from the 
proposed duty on wool and woollens.” He will not con- 
sent to vote for the bill, unless he can have a quid pro 
quo, something for something—a consideration. He 
claims? a duty on hemp, flax, duck, iron, spirits, and mo- 
lasses. In my vicinity,they have much less direct interest 
than in the district of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
If they are benefitted by any part of the bill, it must 
arise from a participation in the increased prosper'ty and 


| wealth of the country. 


And yet the gentleman, in another part of his specch, 
observed that ‘* our country is boundless in its capacity to 
produce wool.” ‘Give us,” said he, “* proper — 
tion, and we can produce wool enough to clothe the worle. 
And the laborer will therefore, eventually, pay less for 
his clothing, not more.” He has said much of the dis- 
tress of farmers and laborers, and of the depression of the 
agricultural interest. Why then is the gentleman oppos 
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————_— , ; Those who represent interests most injuriously affect- 
ed to that part of the bill which oeke fh ~ o = ae ed by this bill, nd who know its effects, cannot so readi- 
woollens? He informs us eo ae Sele anes valuable} ly consent to take it. I have regretted, that the Speaker 
ern part of Pennsy Ivania, wil - 2h Sie Will the| of this House had not seen the fitness and propriety of ap- 
and highly cultivated farms into s nt hh d extensive-| pointing some one on the committee who might represent 

ntleman vote against a measure so hig oy laborers, or| navigation and commerce, as other great interests seem to 
ly beneficial to farmers, eae ee z t. because the | have been fully represented. Had there been such a man 
consumers, according to his own sta ayrseome their land in- | on the committee, he would have protested against this 
eastern part of Pennsylvania will not © will b phe up-| bill, and shown them it was unjust and ruinous. 
to sheep walks? I hope the aise ana ers in iis 1 beg to call the attention of this committee to the sub- 
on amore liberal scale. I contend that ; . ead If| ject of navigation, deeply affected by parts of the bill, and 
vicinity are interested, even if they on oe wll certain. | especially since we have heard the remarks of the gentle. 
other farmers turn their attention to “4 th tet of those | Man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucwanay.] Indeed it has 
ly and necessarily improve and extend the been quite common of late, in conversation, and newspa- 
who raise grain, or other produce. | hich has been | Pets, a8 well as in this House, to speak of ** the great fa- 

But I forbear to speak upon a oe a oo {Mr. Da-| vors,” ‘the millions,” which our government have * la- 
so ably investigated by two of my wid bar yon cae ain be-| Vished upon navigation ;” and then it is gravely asked, 
¥18, Mr. Batss, and others.) I wou tthe ove facturers| Will navigation refuse to pay a small tax for the benefit of 
nefit of the farmers—for the b enefit o oe adidas in.| the farmer? The statement has been so often made, 

—for the public good—I will breve aren 3 the gen-| Without examination or contradiction, that it is like the 

crease of duty on wool and woo ie 1 Px : i. flax,| extravagant tales of old men, first told in mere sport, but 

tleman, then you must consent to Fo aol eid " shali| being often repeated, at last they deceive themselves, 
duck, and molasses, &e. by Md os my A wnt Ne and actually believe their own stories. Those who have 
do no such thing. I shall rote ee A duties on a| 0° information, readily Delieve the report, for it is plea- 

The bill before us imposes high additional duties o f| sant to learn that much has been given, and that there- 
variety of articles of the first necessity. It is ipa oe “re they may require much in return. 

no ordinary difficulty » and ge ane tan -9 The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in reply to thegen- 

tion and investigation. No one i di a rd the true in. | tleman from Maine, has endeavored to prove, by a labored 

tingly, instructed or uninstructed, disrega Id be f dL and ingenious argument, thatnavigation in its various 
terests of his constituents. I ager a ee oe oe oafat branches, in the foreign trade, the coasting trade, and fish- 
he would have denied the faith, anc — aoe eries,has received from the government extraordinary pro- 
fidel. But, sir, we are me pene We sone ae tection and encouragement. That in consequence of the 

We have more difficult duties y = a? look down up- | protection and encouragement, so received, it has rapid. 

possible, elevate ourselves high enoug’ % nd d $ ly increased, and become powerful and prosperous; that 

“ xl of, i ee ee gees oe De the infant has become a giant.” The inferences and 

naa + a . corollaries drawn from the premises, are, that navigation 

Interests, apparently conflicting on io ashi ne grown up into power and poonpetii, under the odellan 
more closely cammined, and trace 2 “a2 sate "hs “% tavors of the government, and at the expense of agricul- 
ee psi ated ond beneficial, e Sait ture, now ought to bear patiently and quietly the duties 
e : : : : 
of the cone, taking a limited and local view of the sub- a by the bill before us, for the benefit of agri- 
ject, in thelr e@fasts Gpen others, and upon the comate- Other gentlemen, in and out of this house, have ad- 
any, we found wleebievow a ee meee vanced the same sentiments. As I differ in opinion with 
the high obligation of attending to the representations o the gentleman, and those who agree with him upon that 
the various parts of the country, and the various interests odilidhniet ue our navigation as a great national in- 
of the country ; and the corresponding duty of allowing sca and highly deserving the regard of our govern- 
them due weight and ae aeee ae, 1 t osed by | ment, I will endeavor to present to the notice of the com- 
lam decidedly in favor es = Sanide ar Pear a a mittee the laws referred to by the gentleman, and the cau- 
the gentleman fom Mekte, (Mr. Sexanex.] That emend- ses and effects of those laws, and the former and present 
ment strikes out the additional duties in this bill, oe state of our navigation in its various branches. 
= molasses. aan oe ar by a — fi er, The geutlomen commenced his argument by stating 
on, to present Cuties, are truly alarming to prece.| the act of July, 1789. By that act, a tonnage duty was laid 
navigating and commercial interests. They are unprece-| the act of July, ae + ‘S aa 

deni mount. "To burow expreatonssomech med oval ese belonging ts the United Stain of ene 

in this debate, not ‘minimums but eee a States had treaties thirty cents per ton—on all vessels be- 

wean ho are = wane Rarer eet or Gees longing wholly or in part to nations with whom the Uni- 

wi Pegi ek geeky eel ye ston we ted States had no treaty, fifty cents per ton, together 
tures. 1 judge from the report of the committee ;—from | ** a d f nt. upon the amount 
the testimony they have furnished ;—and from the speech-} W!th an additional ay ee ee ae on : 
es of three of pr who have addressed the House. Their a alent soenraeit These du 
re teh tee tae Sot is Ueslon unanVbal pelt oentioan, The gentleman from Pennsylvania has referred to seve- 

ee Se ‘at : h ts which were retaliatory on other nations, and 
but there was no difference worth noticing upon the other ral other ac ae or 

i ; iti , d to affect commerce rather than navigation, which 

articles. The first proposition made, seems to have been intende c sticulasly to notice in may 
at once acceded to. When the extravagant and unheard | | do not deem it necessary Ph icularty caasiieganiina diate 
of duties in this bill, on hemp, flax, duck, and molasses, | Temarks. He has also eae wae ‘various eet 

ke. were proposed os the committee, one of the comanit- et trade and fisheries, which [ will notice by-and 

tee [Mr. Srevenson] has observed there was no difficul- we a os : - 

ty, and the fovane informed us that he thought some oe on tenia snd eae a tna 

Mtn dn Fg meee ee yee Shen cea he. econ to oneat the act of 1789, referred to, laying ae 

ae wee oe Ys : iminating duties on tonnage ? I answer, the nationa 
ready to say take it, I believe there was very little exam- | criminating : a ae : ry 
co oe . it- | good.—It was a national object.—The protection and de 

“a en hove of the country.—It was, also, an object, worthy cf 
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our government, to secure a safe and cheap transportation 
of the products of the country to different parts of the 
United States, and to foreign countries, in the vessels and 
under the charge of our own citizens. 

The revolutionary war taught us the value of a skilful 
and brave marine. The mother country and the policy 
of every powerful European nation taught us its value. 
Our local situation, having no nation to fear except those 
beyond the Atlantic, taught us its value. Those wise 
legislators looked forward to a navy for national defence; 
and they in wisdom provided the means of rendering that 
navy efficient. 

Iwas gratified to hear the gentleman speak of a 
navy with so much warmth and eloquence;—“ Every 
prejudice of my youth, ‘said he, ** was culisted in its favor, 
and the judgment of riper years has strengthened and con- 
firmed those early impressions. It is the surest bond of 
our Union. The Western States have a right to demand 
from this government that the mouth of the Mississippi 
shall be kept open both in war and peace.” From what 
school did the gentleman and myself imbibe those early 
prejudices in favor ofa navy, which our judgment has 
confirmed? From the school of the very sages who 
passed the act of 1789, and that act was passed mainly to 
ensure to the country a class of seamen, who could man 
that navy. So far from looking te the particular interest 
of navigation, as it was the least, so, probably, it was the 
last, that entered their minds. The reports of that day, 
upon the fisheries, speak of them as, emphatically, the 
nurseries of seamen, and as the sine qua non of a navy. 

The next question is, what encouragement and advan- 
tage did navigation actually derive from discriminating du- 
ties? The gentleman has furnished us with information 
from the statistical tables of Mr. Pitkin and Mr. Seybert, 
by which it appears that our navigation rapidly increased 
after the year 1789. This fact was well known. But 
what was the cause of that increase ? That is matter of 
opinion. It needed no aid, further than to be placed up- 
onan equality with other nations by countervailing their 
impositions. Whether our discriminating duties afforded 
greater aid, I will not inquire, but more was net needed, 
or useful. The revolution in Europe, which kept up, for 
many years, a most violent war, gave, to our produce, a 
market, and to our ships, employment: and, to both, pro- 
fits unknown in time of peace. 

The gentleman is altogether mistaken in supposing our 
navigation took its date from the act of 1789, allowing dis- 
criminating duties; and that, at that time, it was in a state 
of infancy and imbecility. No, sir, navigation was not a 
new thing—a_matter of doubtful experiment, but as old 
as the settlement of the country. A portion of the same 
daring and adventurous spirit which inspired our fore- 
fathers to undertake and complete the first voyage to Ply- 
mouth, under circumstances so hazardous and appalling, 
had been transmitted to their descendants, and they had 
always been accustomed to brave the storm and buffet the 
ocean. Their success in navigation and the fisheries, un- 
der Providence, was the result of their own skill, wisdom, 
and energy. What was the cause of their success pre- 
vious to 1789? Surely it was not discriminating duties. 
What has been the cause of their success since the re- 
peal of those duties? To show that our fisheries had 
some notoriety previous to that period, permit me to 
quote a short extract from a speech of Mr. Burke, on the 
conciliation with America. It was spoken of the citizens 
of Nantucket, and, is alike distinguished for its truth and 
eloquence; and as it seems to me, furnishes a pertinent 
answer to the statement of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, 

Of the whale fishery, he says—** What in the world is 
equal to it; no sea but what is vexed with their fisheries; 
no climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither 


the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, 
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nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise 
ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry. 
to the extent to which it has been pushed by this recejt 
people; a people still, as it were, but in the gristle, ang 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. When | 
contemplate these things—whenI know, that the colo. 
nies, in general, owe little or nothing to any care of ours, 
and that, through a wise and salutary neglect, a gener. 
ous nature has been suffered to take her own way to per. 
fection; when I reflect upon these effects; when I see 
how profitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride 
of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of by. 
man contrivance melt and die away within me.” 

If the great Burke, looking across the Atlantic, with 
astonishment and admiration upon the inhabitants of the 
little island of Nantucket, felt the pride of power sink, 
and the presumption in wisdom and human contrivances 
melt and die away within him; surely I, as the represen- 
tative of the same people, ought to feel my pride rise 
and my energy, however feeble it may be, called into 
exercise in support of their rights. Nantucket still re- 
mains a proud monument of the same perseverance, acti- 
vity, deaterity, sagacity, and enterprise. They not only 
pursne their gigantic game, the whale, as in the time 
Burke spoke, but, have doubled Cape Horn, and tra. 
versed the Pacific six thousand miles north, to Califor- 
nia, and westerly across that mighty ocean, to Asia, on 
the coasts of Japanand New Holland. What peculiar 
attention have they received? What favors? | am aware 
that they have participated in the common blessings of 
our common country, which I do not consider few or 
small; but, extraordinary and exclusive favors, they have 
never received. 

During the late war, they lost upwards of 20 ships 
and cargoes, worth more than a million of dollars, and 
received the first knowledge of war from the enemy, who 
captured them. Since peace, depressed by the losses 
of war, and vexed by a severe competition in the busi- 
ness, they have struggled under great disadvantages, and 
suffered great distress, for the want of a market for their 
oil and candles. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania has repeatedly 
mentioned the great favors conferred on our fisheries, 
let me inform him, that by the tariff of 1824, heavy ad- 
ditional duties were imposed on the necessaries of ship- 
building, which they felt in common with all other ship- 
owners. On the south shore of Massachusetts, includ: 
ing a part of the two adjoining districts with my own, 
containing a population of sixty or seventy thousand io- 
habitants, there is owned more than one hundred and 
twenty thousand tons of shipping. They have no great 
city, nor are they distinguished for wealth, and a portion 
are far otherwise. The duties they now pay on their 
navigation amount to more than $70,000, annually— 
more than one dollar for each soul. Such a tax equally 
imposed on the whole country, would amount to more 
than thirteen millions. It is now gravely asked, will you 
refuse to pay the small additiun of duties proposed by the 
present bill? . 

I have repeatedly spoken of the island of Nantucket. 
I think the proposed duties oppressive to it. If my re- 
marks should seem local, remember Sterne, in his illus- 
tration of slavery, took a single individual. The inhab:- 
tants of Nantucket own seventy ships, [26,408 tons.] By 
the present duties, they have paid more than $70,000 on 
the articles necessary for their ships. The proposed 
bill will add, (the gentleman from Pennsylvania says) 9S 
admitted by the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Srracue, } 
only $378 40 on a ship of 300 tons ; and he then asks, 1 
ship owners will be so unjust and cruel, as to refuse to 
pay that small sum? This trifling sum would impose 4 
tax of more than $30,000 on the ships of Nantucket. I 
suppose Nantucket is about as large as the city of Lan- 
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caster. Would not the wealthy citizens of Lancaster, or 
any other place of that size, complain and remonstrate, if 
a tax to that amount were about to be imposed on them? 
Would they consider it trifling ? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania informs us,that he has 
lately been examining the speeches, &c. in Congress, at 
the commencement of our government. I approve of 
his course, and beg leave to recommend to his particular 
notice, the reports also of our first Secretaries, as not 
less valuable. He will find one upon the subject of the 
fisheries, made by Mr. Jefferson, in 1789, when Secreta- 
ry of State. He may learn from that report so far from 
affording any extraordinary encouragement to our fishe- 
ries, either to the whale fishery, or cod fishery, as he sup- 
poses, that we have done less than any other country. 
The mackerel fishery, of modern growth, has received 


no aid whatever. He will learn, from the report I have | 


referred to, that France and Great Britain afford much 
greater encouragement to the fisheries than we do. 


Again—what has been the object and policy of our go- | 


vernment, in affording the aid they have given, and I 
have always been inclined to magnify it? Their object 
has been to raise up a hardy, intrepid, skilful race of sea- 
men, to man our ships in time of war. The fisheries are 
emphatically called the nurseries of seamen. These men, 
to use the language of the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
ANDERSON]—** possess the activity of boys, and the 
strength of men ;’—or, in the language of a British offi- 
cer, since the late war, ‘* they possessed,” said he, ‘ the 
activity of Frenchmen, and the streugth of Englishmen, 
and fired their guns four times, while we could fire our’s 
but three.”” If we would have these men in war, we must 
have the nursery in time of peace. Our whole country, 
West, and South, and North, greatly need their aid and 
protection. 

The revolutionary war exhausted and prostrated the 
country. Peace oui independence, and the establishment 
of a government of our own, gave new life and energy to 
the people. Every employment was pursued with enter- 
prise and spirit—no interest was more successful than agri- 
culture. Did it arise from the protecting duties on the 
products of the land ? No, sir,—It arose from the causes 
which I have stated; aided by the high prices of produce 
furnished to the belligerents of Europe. ‘The same causes 
precisely guve success to our navigation. They parti- 
cipated in the profit of the European contest ; and, while 
the farmer obtained a high price for his produce, they ob- 
tained a high price for carrying that produce to market. 
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As well might you look to our statutes, commencing in | 
1789, to find the cause of the success of farming, as that | 
of navigation. As to the infancy of navigation, and the | 


want of skill and knowledge in the business, it is in this 
country, as old as agriculture, and was quite as well un- 
derstood, previous to the commencement of our govern- 
ment. The gentleman is entirely mistaken in his spe- 
culations. Had we no navigation previous to the revolu- 


| 





tion ? Did that navigation want skill or energy ? And did | 


it receive extraordinary aid and support to bring it into 
exercise ? For an answer to both these questions, I re- 
fer to the extract, I have read from Mr. Burke’s speech. 
Did our navigation want spirit, energy, courage, or skill, 
during the revolutionary war? No ;—Why then has the 
gentleman thought it necessary, to give a minute ac- 
count of the discriminating duties, as if those duties were 
the very cause of its existence and prosperity. 

But, the gentleman, himself, informed us, in the 
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monstrated the fallacy of thisargument.” Then, expe- 
rience has shown, as the gentleman, himself, explicitly 
admits, thatthe apprehension of the farmers and ple:it- 
ers, that the discriminating duties would compel them 
to pay a higher freight for carrying their produce tu mar- 
ket, was unfounded. Then, the farmer and planter have 
not paid higher freights on account of the discriminating 
act of 1789—and of course, vessels have not received 
higher freights on account of thai law. Why then, did 
the gentlemait, in pressing the allowance of the duties 
| proposed in this bill, which fall so heavily on navigation, 
| state these laws ina tone of complaint, as the foundation 
of the claim agriculture had on navigation? 
| Ihave long been of opinion, that no nation had more 
| skill or enterprise in navigation, than ourselves. I have 
| believed that we could carry freight as low as any nation 
in the world. In the year 1815, it was proposed to re- 
| peal our discriminating duties ; 1 well remember, it was 
urged in private, perhaps in debate, that it was an act 
of justice to the farmerand planter. It was urged 
that if the law was repealed, freight would be lower. I 
then represented a district deeply interested in naviga- 
tion. The State of Massachusetts had, at that time, 
about one-third of the tonnage in the Union. I voted 
for the repeal of the discriminating duties. I supposed 
there might be some hazard; but when I looked about 
me, and saw how few were the number of those who re- 
presented districts directly interested in navigation, 1 
thought it best to meet and decide the question at once. 
I was in favor of proposing to all nations a free and liberal 
competition. I voted for the act of March, 1815, and subse- 
quently for the act of 1824. Those acts willlong remain 
conspicuous in the history of commerce. They commenc-. 
ed.a new cra in commercial liberty. They establish,be- 
tween the United States and those nations who are will- 
ing to treat on those principles, perfect reciprocity and 
commercial freedom. The law of 1815 repealed alidis- 
criminating duties, as regarded those nations who would 
do the same towards us. This act was accepted by all 
the principal commercial nations of the world, viz :—the 
kingdoms of Netherlands, Sweden, Russia, Hamburg, Bre- 
men, Lubec and Oldenburg, and with Great Britain and 
France. The provisions of the act of 1815, above refer- 
red to, were still further extended, by a law passed in 
1824, and the terms ofthis act have been embraced by 
the Netherlands, Prussia, Imperial Hanseatic Cities of 
Hamburg, Lubec, and Bremen, the Dukedom of Olden- 
burg, the kingdoms of Norway, Sardinia, Russia, Sweden 
Denmark, Colombia, Great Britain and France, and the 
Island of St. Bartholomews. ‘The above commercial ar- 
rangement adopts a system of the most magnanimous 
character; a system of international policy, wise, liberal, 
and useful. The primary and highest consideration, 
which led to its adoption, was the desire to promote the 
interests of agriculture. ‘To seek, if possible, in ar unre- 
stricted intercourse with foreign nations, new and better 
markets for our produce. In this great national policy, 
navigation was Duta secondary consideration,and was put 
to hazard for the publie good. The apprehensions of 
some, and predictions of others, have proved equally un- 
founded. Our navigation has succeeded, and weathered 
the storm. 
| What interest, except navigation, should we dare to 
| hazard in equal competition? We have boldly offered to 
meet all nations upon the ocean on terms of perfect re- 
|ciprocity. Our navigation has succeeded by industry, 


course of his speech, that in 1789, when the discrimina- | enterprise, skill, and the most laborious, hazardous, and 
ting duties in favor of our navigation were adopted ; it | daring enterprises. By doing double duty and working 
was contended that they would operate as a tax on the | double tides. 


farmers and planters, with whose produce our vessels | 


were to be freighted, and that for their benefit, there 


should be a fair competition, between foreign and do. | 
mestic tonaage. ** But,” sayshe, ‘experience has de- | 


It should be remembered, that in addition to 
a full siare of all other duties and taxation, 
navigation now pays a tonnage duty of 

A duty on hemp, last year, - - . 


$120,000 
159,000 
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H. or R.) Toriff Bill. 
On duck, - - . - - - 119,000 
On iron, paint, copper bolts, &c. more than 200,000 
$598,000 


The above sum of about six hundred thousand dollars, 
we may be quite certain is paid by navigation, and there 
has been no competition in most of the articles, to reduce 
the price. ; 

It is now proposed to increase the duty, in a short time, 
on hemp, from $35 to $60 per ton ; the same on flax, 
and as great an increase on duck. On all the above arti- 
cles, essential to navigation, not less than 75 per cent. in 
addition to present duties. —Navigation cannot bear it. It 
is high time that public opinion should be enlightened 
upon the subject. But we are asked, will they refuse to 
pay a little more for the benefit of the farmer? They are 
unable to pay more. It is not for the farmer’s benefit to 
oppress them, by attempting to obtain more. The far- 
mer, himself, is interested. Will he destroy the vessel 
that carries his produce to market ? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says “ that the na- 
vigation employed in our coasting trade is completely 
protected from all foreign competition—that it enjoys a 
monopoly. He then asks if it would be unreasonable, if 
the domestic grower of hemp and manufacturers of iron, 
should demand at your hands a similar prohibition in their 
favor, so far as respects the hemp and iron necessary for 
the construction and repair of those vessels which are em- 
ployed in that trade ? 

We have heard from various quarters in this House, 
that our coasting trade is flourishing and prosperous; but 
we have not heard such statements from those whose local 
situation enables them to know the truth—the fact is cer- 
tainly and notoriously the reverse. 

We have now about 700,000 tons of shipping engaged 
in foreign trade, and nearly the same amount of tonnage 
employed in the coasting trade. Whatever employment 
we have in the foreign trade, under our present regula- 
tions, we obtain by underbidding, and carrying cheaper 
than any commercial nation in the world. In such a con- 
flict, every body can see that freight must inevitably be 
reduced to its lowest price. 1t may be demonstrated, that 
the coasting trade and fisheries are not more profitable 
than the foreign trade. There is a free and active com- 
petition not only with foreign nations, but among our- 
selves. If a ship owner can engage in the coasting trade, 
at a better profit than in the foreign trade, will he remain 
in the foreign trade? Surely not! A moment’s reflec- 
tion must satisfy every one of the truth of the above pro- 

osition—which seems wholly to have escaped the con- 
sideration of many. I affirm, then, as an incontrovertible 
fact, that our coasting trade is nobetter or more profitable 
than our foreign trade. It can be no better, so long as 
we have foreign trade. Every owner of a vessel, and 
every person who is about to build one, will first inquire 
how can I most profitably employ her? If the coasting 
trade be better than the foreign trade, think you, he 
would not turn his attention to it? If he lacked that sa- 
gacity, be assured he could neyer maintain successful 
competition with foreign nations. Navigation in its dif- 
ferent employments is quite as certain to find its true le- 
vel, as stock in the market bearing a different interest. 

Those engaged in foreign trade do not now receive so | 
much as one fifth part of what they formerly received. 
Our cotton is carried to Europe fer one half penny per 
pound, three pence was formerly paid; our flour is car- 
ried from this district to St. Thomas and St. Christopher, 
for sixty cents per barrel, and is thence re-shipped to the 
British West Indies; and itisa fact,that the expense of re- 
shipping, and both freights, do not amount to so much as 
the price of one freight formerly. Our coasting business | 
I haye proved is no better. ‘The price of freight the year 


past, from this district to Boston, Salem, or Portland, has 
not exceeded twenty-five cents per barrel. 

One other fact in relation to navigation is worthy of 
observation; it is this: the severity of our competition, for. 
eign and domestic, has so far diminished the price of 
freight, as to compel our merchants in a great measure to 
abandon owning vessels, especially those employed in 
the coasting trade. The profits are so small that the 
merchant cannot afford to hite men to sail his vessels. 
The maxim of poor Richard is quite as applicable to na. 
vigation as to farming— 

* He that by the Ship would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.” 
In many cases of late years, those have become the own- 
ers, who sail the ship as master, with their children and 
neighbors as seamen. In other cases where the master 
of the vessel has no funds, and of course is unable to pur- 
chase, he takes the vessel for a share of one half the pro. 
fits, and victuals and mans her, and after the expiration 
of the time agreed upon, the vessel is returned and the 
profits divided. This ownership or partnership leads to 
the greatest possible exertions and economy. But this 
is I think the last division of labor in navigation,and known 
only in medern times. 

But we are told the coasting trade have the monopoly 
—and that it it prosperous, and it is urged that it woul! 
be no more than reasonable to require it to pay heavy du- 
ties on duck and hemp, &c. for the benefit of the farmer. 
Good policy and a proper regard to the execution of our 
reyenue laws, would forbid the admission of foreign na- 
tions to a participation in our coasting.trade. Suppose 
they were admitted on equal terms with ourselves, could 
they maintain a competition with us? Certainly not. 
We know our own country best—carry freight cheaper 
than any European nation, and have our full share of na- 
vigation in foreign trade; surely then at present prices of 
freight, the monopoly is a humble boon, not better than 
the monopoly of agriculture. No business is more op. 
pressed. We must not forget the situation in which we 
have placed our navigation; the important and hazardous 
contest in which we have boldly engaged. Our naviga- 
tion in its various employments runs against the world. 
I beseech you, do not load and sink it with weight which 
others do not carry; it may yet fail in the contest, and the 
prize may be lost. 

But notwithstanding all the'pressure and distress of the 
business complained of, seamen do not abandon it, and 
since the year 1818, our tonnage has increased; and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania considers this increase of 
tonnage as conclusive evidence of its prosperity and 
success. 

Seamen do not abandon navigation ; they know no 
other business; their skill and enterprise are their capital; 
they are not accustomed to the plough, the hoe, or the 
scythe. To dig they cannot, and to beg they are asham- 
ed. They continue and will continue in the employment 
so long as it will afford them subsistence. But there is 
a point, that skill, enterprise, hazard, and labor, united, 
cannot surmount. The business will not be abandoned 
suddenly in a day or year. Vessels are short lived, they 
soon decay and become unseaworthy; their owners will 
be discouraged, nor will they have the means ot supply 


| ing the places of those abandoned with new ones. In 


that event, and it may and will happen, if we pursue a 
policy hostile to navigation, our seamen must be com 
pelled to learn to till the ground, and become agricultu- 
rists. 

That some might be found upon an extensive an: long 
settled sea-board, able and inclined to build vessels, and 
that on the whole our tonnage should increase, is no bet- 
ter evidence of its prosperity, than the increase of farms 
and the cultivation of more acres of land than formerly, '8 
evidence of the prosperity of agriculture. Young men 
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and new settlers, must buy farms and cultivate them, 
without stopping to enquire the price of produce, and it 
is so with navigation. 

I think it must be manifest to all who will turn their 
attention to the subject, that navigation, under our pre- 
sent laws and regulations,cannot bear further impositions. 
Why then propose further and extravagant duties on 
hemp, duck, and flax? . 

The gentlemen of the committee who have addressed 
us, in support of the proposed tax on hemp and flax,have 
urged it on the ground of its necessity in time of war. In 
the event of a war, can we not readily procure and pre- 
pare at least so much as would then be needed’ It is not 
a business of nice and learned skill, but of disagreeable 
and unpleasant labor. If it be desirable to try the expe- 
riment of preparing hemp fit for navigation by water rot- 
ting, (and Lapprove of it, ) let proposals at once be issued 
to receive hemp of good quality for the navy, and take 
the lowest bid. Let the additional tax by way of experi- 
ment fall upon all, and not upon afew who are unable to 
support it. 

But this portion of the bill we are informed is intend- 
ed particularly for the benefit of Kentucky and Ohio. 
What appears from the testimony taken by the commit- 
tee upon the subject of hemp’ The Hon. James Clark, 
I believe the only witness called, states, that the price of 
hemp at Kentucky, is usually from four to five dollars 
per 112 lbs; that the soil of Kentucky is well adapted to 
its growth, &c. I fully believe and admit the capacity of 
Kentucky to produce hemp in great abundance. There 
is no question upon the subject. But do they prepare 
it in a manner fit for navigation? As almost every pound 
of hemp imported is used for navigation, one would have 
thought it could not have escaped the sagacity of the 
committee, that when they contemplated laying such an 
enormous duty, they ought, first, to have known whe- 
ther the article could be furnished here. Did they in- 
quire whether the hemp spoken of in Kentucky was wa- 
ter-rotted and fit for navigation? Not one word upon that 
subject. Is the hemp, spoken of as worth eighty or one 
hundred dollars per ton, fit for navigation? No : I will 
read an answer from a report from the Navy Department 
laid upon our tables a few weeks since, in answer to a re- 
solution of this House, viz. ‘*One important defect in 
the American hemp is in the preparation for dressing it, 
in the dew-rotted instead of water-rotted state, as in Rus- 
sia. ‘There is,in hemp, an oily substance, which the 
dew-rot destroys, and the watcr-rot preserves; this oil 
may be considered as the life of the hemp ; dew-rotted 
hemp will not stand the water when manufactured, and 
will not answer for cables or standing rigging. I have 
manufactured, in the last six years, nearly three thousand 
tons of Conenges and, during that time, there has been 
twenty tons of American hemp in this market; the quali- 
ty, when compared with that from Russia, is so inferior, 
that our ship-owners will not purchase the cordage ; and 
I must again repeat that the principal cause of this de- 
fect isin the manner of rotting it ; and why the mode of 
dew-rotting is practised, [ cannot say. There has been 
two lots of American hemp sold recently in New York,of 
twenty tons each. One parcel brought 100 dollars per 
ton, and the other 130 dollars per ton,” &c. 

‘The only facts ascertained then, are, tiat Kentucky can 
produce abundance of hemp; and that it is fit for cotton 
bagging, and, perhaps, for other purposes; but that it is 
totally unfit for navigation. 

Hemp was raised in Massachusetts many years ago. Un- 
leas 1 am mistaken, that State once offered a bounty for 
itsencouragement. It was prepared in the best manner, 
by water-rotting, and it sold as high as Russia hemp. But 


people disliked the business, and preferred other kinds of 


farming. Ihave before me, the statement ofa gentle- 
Man who raised, in 1823, 800 pounds upon anacre. The 
Voa. I1V.—135 


quantity imported the last year was 91,104 pounds. If 
one acre produce 800 pounds, at the same rate 11,400 
acres would produce all we imported, the year past— 
about one half township six miles square, or, say a town- 
ship six miles square. Kentucky can produce hemp ; but 
can she prepare it by water-rotting ? No. The coun- 
try does not afford suitable accommodations. The busi- 
ness would too much expose the health of the inhabitants. 
Twenty tons of hemp put into a pond of stagnant water, 
would produce such a miasma, as to spread pestilence 
for miles about it. Nor could it be rotted elsewhere; as, 
whenever it was taken out of the water, it would produce 
the same deleterious effects. In my opinion it can be 
water rotted only in cold countries. If hemp can be pre- 
pared in Kentucky, fit for ships, why has it not been done? 


Russia hemp is now worth per ton - - $270 
Kentucky hemp, say per ton - - - 120 
Difference in price, : - - - $150 


And there has not been less than $100 difference in the 
price for years past. Is not that sufficient encourage- 
ment to water-rot hemp, if practicable ? Then why in- 
sist upon heavy additional duties, which will benefit no 
one, but must seriously oppress navigation’? And if 
navigation be injured, commerce must suffer; and if 
commerce suffer, the farmer, and all who furnish the pro- 
duce and cargoes must suffer in the end. But we are 
often told that the consumer pays all—that if navigation 
isheavily taxed, the ship owner must charge higher 
freight. I will not go into a consideration of the subject 
now. There istr.th in the proposition to a certain ex- 
tent ; but no one has faith enough in it, to feel willing 
to make the application to himself. Tell the farmer it is 
no matter how much tax you pay, you can charge so 
much higher for your flour and corn, &c. Buthe will 
pray to be excused, and say, he may meet others in the 
market, and, from other causes, he is not certain that he 
can obtain a higher price for his produce in consequence 
of having paid his tax. So with the ship owner, and all 
others. 

We have been often, in the course of this debate, re- 
ferred to Europe ; particularly to England and France, 
for lessons of wisdom. How isit in the present case ’ 
Do they raise their own hemp? No. Great Britain im- 
ports her hemp, and imposes a duty of a little less than 
twenty-one dollars per ton, while we have now aduty 
of thirty-five, and are about to raise it to sixty dollars. 

The whole marine of Great Britain and France are fur- 
nished with hemp from the Baltic. Great Britain does 
not raise her hemp in Ireland, a place as well suited to 
that crop as any part of the world. France sends her 
productions to Russia, and grows wheat, which is often 
brought in competition with our flour, even in the West 
India and South American markets. 

The time will arrive, and it probably may not be dis- 
tant, when we shall prepare hemp by water-rotting. Or 
some new process of preparation, less difficult and less 
troublesome, may be discovered, by which good hemp 
for navigation may be furnished. But the time has not 
yet arrived. Then permit us a little longer to barter our 
fish, and oil, and lumber, and stock, for sugar and arti- 
cles to carry to Russia, and exchange for hemp. 

The committee who reported this bill, are calleda 
Committee on Manufactures. Upon the subject of wool, 
and woollens, and iron, &c. they seem to regard (at least 
to some extent) the character of their designation, but 
upon the subjectofhemp, how dothey exhibit them- 
selves? They calla witness, Mr. Clark, whom I have 
the honor to know, and highly respect, upon the subject 
of raising hemp. No question is asked as to its quality. 
No manufacturers of hemp or cordage are called. No 
manufacturers of ships, or ship owners, so deeply affected 
by the bill, are called. Suppese a manufacturer of cor- 
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dage had been called and sworn, what would he have | the gross and mass ; we must examine the articles on 
informed them ? Why, that the manufactories of cordage | which duties are proposed, separately. 
were numerous, and that they had much capital invest- Jam aware of the general answer to all objectians , 
ed ; and that the proposed tariff would, in all probabili- | that the duty will increase the price for a limited period, 
ty, ruinthem. Suppose a ship-builder had been called | and that in the end, the article protected by the duty, 
and sworn; he would have intormed them that all our ship- | will be cheaper, than if no duty had been laid. This 
ping might fairly be estimated to be worth $85,000,000 | may and may not be true. It must, however, depend 
That the annual repairs and replacing new upon a variety of circumstances—the production of the 
vessels in the place of those unfit for use, raw material in plenty, of good quality, and at reasonable 
might fairly be estimated at - - - $15,000,000 | price—the labor of preparing it for use, and bringing 
That the smith’s bill, alone, for working the it to market, and the price of that labor. 
iron, for all the vessels we now have, at Here, I must observe, in reply to the gentleman from 


four cents per pound, every hundred tons Pennsylvania, that I cannot allow to him the credit he 
of shipping, requiring four tons of iron, took to himself, for having dispelled the prejudice 
would amount to - . . . - $4,000,000 | against American hemp, which he supposes prevailed in 
For every ton of shipping, a ton of timber is | the conntry. Lassure the gentleman that no such pre- 
required, at nine dollars per ton, would § oremees has prevailed in New England, or among ship. 
amount to ° . . ai ° - $13,737,000 | owners. They have long known that American hemp, 
The ship-carpenter’s bill, at ten dollars per prepared by water rotting, was as good as Russia hemp. 
ton, amountsto- - - ° - - $15,000,000 | The furmers raised and prepared it, in small quantities, 


No men in the country have worked harder, or fared | years ago, and would have continued to cultivate it, if 
harder, than ship carpenters. Ship-building, connected | they had not preferred raising other produce. 1 have 
with all its parts, employs a vast number of men, who all | before me the account of a gentleman, who raised and 
eat the bread of the farmer. Why should not this old | prepared a small quantity in 1822 and 1823, and sold it 
manufacture have been noticed by the Committee on | for a full price in the New York market. 


Manufactures, who, in their zeal tor experimental agri- The President, in his last message, speaking of the 
culture, may destroy it? Why wasnot the manufacture | British West Indies, observes, ‘that it is, in the mean 
of ships entitled to some consideration ? time, satisfactory to know, that apart from the inconveni- 


Our navigation has been frequently represented here | ences resulting from a disturbance of the usual channels 
and elsewhere, asthe favorite child of the government. | of trade, no loss had been sustained by the commerce, 
She has been decorated, not by doting parents, but by | the navigation, or the revenue of the United States; 
strangers to her character and situation, enemies for lack | and none of magnitude is to be apprehended from this 
of knowledge, like Joseph of old, with a dress of many | existing state of mutual interdict.” But the gentleman 
colors. Exhibited in such an invidious point of view, | from Pennsylvania remarks, “that the President does 
she may, indeed, excite the hostility and jealousy of her| not say that the farmer has not suffered.” If the navi- 
sisters, and lead them to adopt an oppressive policy, | gating and commercial interests have not suffered, the 
which will drive her from our shores. If such an event | farmer has not suffered, whose produce it is their employ 
should happen, God grant that she may again return, af- | to carry to market and sell. The gentleman says, * that 
ter we have grown wiser by experience, to bless those | at present our produce is carried to neutral ports, and 
who cursed her. thence re-shipped to the British ports,” and this state of 

I think it has been clearly shown, that navigation and | things he considers favorable to navigation, and unfavor- 
commerce owe their success to the causes which I have | able to agriculture. I differ in opinion with him in both 
pointed out, and not to discriminating duties. That navi-| propositions, It is certainly no advantage to our naviga- 
gation is almost the* only important interest in the coun- | tion, to carry produce to a neutral port, rather than to 
try, which we should dare to hazard, in equal competi-| the British ports directly. How can it be so? Do they 
tion, against the world. That it is already heavily bur.| receive more freight? No. On the other hand, «oes 
thened with duties--that it has, thus far, sustained itself, | the farmer suffer? Is his produce sold at a less price ’ 
by astonishing exertions—that it cannot endure addition-| No. ‘There are many other islands in the West Indies 
al impositions—that we now obtain hemp, and flax, and | with which we trade ten-fold more than with the British. 
duck, by an exchange of our own productions—that These other islands owned by six different nations, fix and 
the additional duty of 1824, on those articles, has had/ regulate the price of our produce, so that in truth, neither 
no influence to induce our citizens, to furnish them,|the navigating, commercial, or agricultural interests, 
but has only increased the price to the ship owner—- | have sustained any loss deserving serious notice. The loss 
that England and France pursue a very different | sustained, is the expense of re-shipping our produce from 
policy. | the neutral ports, and this loss falls upon the colonies. 

The same remarks are applicable to the proposed ad-| The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucuanas, | 
ditional duty on flax and duck. But Mr. Travers, of | has, in his late speech, and on other occasions during the 
New Jersey, has been called, who is a manufacturer of | present session, reminded us of the loss of the Britisli 
duck ; and his testimony is thought sufficient to author- | West India trade. I will take the liberty to say a few 
ize the proposed duty on flax. Yet, ifthe bill pass in its | words in reply. I shall make no comments upon the 
present form, if I understand the subject, it will prostrate | special diplomatic pleading of the British ministry, n- 
and ruin his factory. | der the statute of limitations, showing that Great Britain 

The duty on iron is very considerable at present, and | were absolved from the obligation of consummating the 
bears much more heavily on navigation than on agricul. | treaty of 1824. Nor will I notice the * colonial boon, 
ture ; as more than four tons of iron are required for an| which Mr. Canning tauntingly spoke of, and which has 
hundred tons of shipping. But, 1 regard the additional | been reiterated even here. 1 have been opposed to treat- 
duty proposed, as very different in its effects, from the | ing with Great Britain respecting the West India trade, 
duty on hemp, flax, and duck. [ron abounds in every | by mutual and corresponding legislation. Such mode of 
part of the country, and is now manufactured in great | treating is contrary to the spirit and genius of our Go- 
quantities ; and a small additional duty will, no doubt, | vernment. Treaties are bargains between nations. II the 
have the effect to increase the price for awhile, but may, | United States cannot obtain such terms as they wish, and 
in the end, produce competition, and actually reduce the | think reasonable, it is then desirable to ascertain what 


price. When we examine a tariff, we cannot take it in | terms can be obtained ; and whether such terms on the 
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worthy of acceptation. Hence arises the gra- 
pew ps of instructions, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; obtain 
the first if possible—if nothing better can be done, ac- 
cept the last, or wait for further consideration and advice. 
The Constitution wisely provides the proper mode of 
making treaties. In the House of Representatives every 
thing is public—upon the house top. Those nations 
with whom we may attempt to treat by legislation, will 
see and know (for their ministers are present,) all our 
conflicting opinions. If a treaty so made should be 
found injurious, it might not always be practicable for us 
to repeal it in a month oryear. Whereas Great Britain, 
by their orders in council, could annul such a treaty at 
any moment, and other nations have not less power. 
‘As to the proposed treaty respecting the West India 
trade of Great Britain, the subject had been fully dis- 
cussed, drawn up in form by mutual agreement, and fail- 
ed to be executed in the regular form provided by the 
Constitution; and as the negotiation seemed entirely 
broken off, I consented, as did others last winter, to le- 
gislate upon the subject. But Great Britain had previ- 
ously changed her opinion—they wanted no treaty—they 
were determined to have no treaty. Our navigation had 
maintained a most successful and unexpected competi- 
tion, which excited their jealousy and hostility. Mr. 
Huskisson had declared in Parliament, in substance, that 
it was the interest and policy of Great Britain, themselves 
to do as much of the carrying trade with the colonies as 
possible, and to allow us no participation in it ; but to 
diffuse the remainder among the small navigating powers 
of Kurope—for such powers could in no event become 
her rivals. After the promulgation of such sentiments 
by the ministry of Great Britain, could any man reason- 
ably hope to obtain the treaty? They did, indeed, hold 
out certain legislative propositions, for opening a trade to 
their colonies, of an ambiguous character, which we did 
not accept, and a pretended limitation to their act, de- 
prived us of the boon, as they chose to call it. 1 fully 
concur in opinion with ihe gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
**that the British were glal of a pretext to shut their 
ports ;” they had changed their views and policy ; they 
were glad of a pretext to break off the negotiation ; 
their correspondence shows a captiousness and severity, 
which arose from the mortification of having changed 
their policy, and they sought to find fault with us to avoid 
censure, which they apprehended at home and abroad. 
But, suppose the legislative treaty had been acceded to 
on our part, and had become obligatory on both nations, 
and Great Britain had been desirous of a pretext to annul 
it; do you think such a pretext would long have been 
wanting ? Do you think the British ministry would have 
continued a treaty, which they deemed contrary to their 
interest and policy? But some gentlemen magnify the 
loss of the British West India trade, and lament it ex- 
ceedingly, and their censure and blame thrown upon the 
Executive without cause, is quite equal to their lamenta- 
tions. I have always considered such remarks as intend- 
ed for political effect. The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia observes, (referring to the proposition of Great Bri- 
tain, to make a treaty by legislation, ) ‘* that it was in our 
power at any time within two years, to have nailed Great 
Britain fast to the counter.”” I do not know that I pre- 
cisely understood the import of the figure ; but if the 
gentleman means that Great Britain could not change her 
— or having changed her policy, could not change 
er treaty, subject to the power of an order in council, 
I differ with him entirely. It is not so easy to nail Great 
Britain and her colonial commerce to the counter. Do 
gentlemen suppose the treaty referred to, like a bond or 
deed upon record? Do they imagine, if we had accept- 
ed the terms offered, that we should thereby for ever 
have bound Great Britain? Do they imagine that we 
can hold what the British esteem a privilege or boon, 


without an equivalent? But if we had only accepted 
the proposition seasonably, and had not delayed too long, 
we should have had a treaty; we should have had a trea- 
ty, subject, however, to the will of Great Britain. Is 
there a man in this nation who believes it would have 
been continued one year, after the change spoken of in 
the policy of the British ministry? Why then such la- 
mentation, for the loss of that which was of no value ? 
Because we held it at will, and could have no security 
for its continuance, and those from whom we held it had 
changed their will. If the British ministry had not 
changed their policy as to the West India trade in rela- 
tion to us, is there a man in this nation who believes 
we should have heard one word of boon or limitation? I 
say nothing of the wisdom or true interest of Great Bri- 
tain, or the mutual interest of Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, in relation to the policy to be pursued by 
them toward their West India colonies. Ispeak of the 
fact. 

Are the laws of Great Britain in relation to their navi- 
gation and commerce, fixed, and are they subject to no 
change? Early in the year 1817, the British Govern- 
ment passed an act, that no plaster of Paris should be 
carried from their colony, Nova Scotia, in American 
vessels, South of Massachusetts. I take to myself some 
credit for using every effort in my power, to procure the 
passage of a law interdicting the importation of plaster 
from Nova Scotia into the United States, until the offen- 
sive law referred to should be repealed. And I take 
pleasure in saying, that the Southern representatives, al- 
though apprehensive of the result, came forward magna- 
nimously, and supported the measure ; the law passed— 
what was the effect? The colonial act was repealed at 
once, and our interdiction removed, and the South aad 
North reaped the benefit. They have lately relaxed the 
rigid rules of their colonial restrictions as to us ; we are 
now permitted to take their salt, of no value to them, by 
a late order in council. They would to-morrow, if in 
their opinion for their interest, open the West India 
trade to us by an order in council, if now open, they 
would shut it to-morrow, if in their opinion against their 
interest. 

If we are true to ourselves, we hold the West India 
trade bya more certain tenure than the will of Great 
Britain. They are not sole owners of the West Indies. 
There are six other nations who possess islands there, 
who are delighted to open and extend their commerce 
with us. I hope Great Britain may soon lay aside her 
jealousy, and change her policy ; but if she persists in 
her course, our proximity to the West Indies will conti- 
nue to give us the trade in bulky and perishable articles 
in spite of power; and the colonies must be subjected to 
the expense of trans-shipment from neutral ports. Our 
situation gives us the West India trade, and it can be lost 
only by bad legisla:ion, bad tariffs, high duties on West 
India produce, and laws injurious to our navigation and 
commerce. If gentlemen think our trade now lost with 
the British West Indies, they are mistaken; our produce 
finds a safe passage through the neutral islands. If they 
imagine that navigation can pay heavy additional duties, 
and still carry freight so low as to secure the market,they 
may be mistaken. Commerce under such severe com- 
petition is very nicely balanced ; every thing is reduced 
to its minimum, and the last ounce may indeed break the 
camel’s back. But no foreign nation can take the West 
India trade from us; and God forbid that we should by our 
foXy take it from ourselves. I have endeavored to show 
the situation of our navigation and commerce ; that the 
proposed duties on duck, flax, and hemp, necessary ar- 
ticles in the building of a ship, ought not to be imposed. 

The proposed tax on molasses is of the same character; 
a tax ever so trifling has a direct tendency to destroy the 
trade. The ten cents per gallon is not trifling, and may 
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have the effect. What say the gentlemen from Maine, | ously and deliberately engage in a work of reformati 


Connecticut, and North Carolina’? France sells no arti- 
cle but molasses. If we can take home a cargo of molas- 
ses, we can take flour to the West Indies for sixty cents 
= barrel, because we are loaded or freighted both ways. 

uppose the price, owing to the duty, will not allow us 
to bring home the molasses, and that is the sole object 
of the duty, then the outer freight to the West Indies— 
the fish,and oil, and lumber, and flour, and manufactures, 
&c. of the country—must pay double freight. The flour, 
instead of paying sixty cents, must pay $1 20; but it the 
flour pays $1 20, the French flour will undersell us ; and 
so with other articles. The farmer is often much raore 
dependant for a market upon navigation, the cheapness 
and facilities of commerce, than he imagines. Then I 
beseech the farmer to pause, or he may break down the 
very vehicle that carries his produce to market. It has 
been shown that our valuable lumber trade of Maine and 
North Carolina will be destroyed by the proposed tariff. 
The market for our fish, oil, spermaceti candles, and pro- 
ducts of the sea, amounting annually to more than a mil- 
lion of dollars, sold in the West Indies, may be lost also. 

We imported last year thirteen million. two hundred 
and sixty thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven gallons 
of molasses. The molasses so imported is worth three 
million two hundred thousand dollars, and paid a duty 
amounting to $663,043. The present bill proposes to 
add one hundred per cent. to the present duty. It gives 
me pain that | am constrained to say, the subject has been 
treated with an air of levity and ridicule that ill becomes 
e and good legislators, imposing a tax of more than 
salf a million of dollars on a part only of the country. It 
is asked—will the small additional tax of five cents per 
gallon prevent New England men from eating molasses ? 
Is it possible that such a duty can seriously affect our na- 
vigation and commerce ? If so, it is said ‘nota flag but 
by molasses sails.” The proposed duty will or will not 
prevent the importation of molasses. If it prevent the 
importation, it will, to the same extent, prevent the ex- 
portstion of lumber, fish, oil, flour, and manufactures, 
which are bartered for molasses. If it does not prevent 
the importation, it will operate merely as an additional 
tax of $663,043, which is unequal, oppressive, and unjust. 


It is not even pretended that this duty is laid for revenue, | 


or to encourage the production of the article in Louisiana. 
Neither in the report of the committee, nor in the speeches 
of the committee, or others, nor in the testimony laid be- 
fore us, has one word appeared to that effect; indeed, 
such pretence would he idle. Every body knows addi- 
tional revenue is not called for at this time, and thet the 
sugar and molasses of Louisiana are sufficiently protected 
by present duties. The proposed duty is intended mere- 
ly by way of experiment, to see, peradventure, if it may 
not encourage the use of whiskey, and thereby increase 
its market and price. From Seybert’s Statistics, and the 
returns I have examined, giving an account of the quan- 
tity of molasses distilled, and from the statements of the 

entlemen from Maine, Connecticut, and others, I am 
fully satisfied that little more than two millions of gallons 
6f molasses afe distilled into rum in this country. The 
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on, 
| from the crying and besetting sin of intemperance ; that 


we might instruct by precept, by example, and by legis. 
lation. The gentleman from Pennsylvania admits, and 
regrets that it is so much abused, but observes, * that 
the people will have spirit, and if they will have spirit, 
they ought to take whiskey.” I would give the prefe. 
rence to whiskey over other spirit, as a production of our 
own country, if one must be used ; but I would never 
consent to facilitate its introduction, by taxing and exclud. 
ing the necessaries and comforts of life. Whiskey is much 
cheaper than other spirit, and is making its way rapidly, 
teo rapidly, in the country. We have been informed by 
several members here, that the price of corn in their 
neighborhoods, is not more than twelve cents per bushel; 
suppose the price be eighteen cents? We have been 
informed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and other 
members of this House, that two bushels—one bushel 
of corn and one of rye—will produce six gallons 
of whiskey. Then the material of which a gallon of 
whiskey is manufactured is worth six cents ; about the 
duty we now pay on a gallon of molasses, which we are 
also informed will make one gallon of rum. But molasses, 
from all the evidence, appears to cost, when imported 
here, thirty cents per gallon ; five times as much as the 
grain from which a gallon of whiskey is manufactured. Is 
not that a sufficient protection to the landed or farming 
interest, and manufacturer of whiskey ? 

The Hon. Mr. Garrow, in the testimony before us, 
states that the average price of corn for a number of years 
past, has been, in Auburn, N. York, forty-two cents, and 
rye fifty cents per bushel. That in his vicinity they have 
a large surplus of grain, and that the distillation is not 
sufficiently extensive (though he distils 80,000 gallons) 
to furnish a fair market for the surplus. He also says, 
that a diminution of the price would not, in his opinion, 
increase the consumption, that he considers the distilla- 
tion of spirit from grain, now a fair business in his section 
of country. ‘These remarks, from an intelligent practical 
man, are entitled to much weight. 

The business of distilling whiskey in the State of New 
York, where grain is forty-five cents per bushel, is fair 
| business ; ifthe price were reduced, it would not in- 
crease the consumption. There is still surplus grain in 
| that vicinity. The result must be irresistible, that the 
| experiment of the proposed tax on molasses, if mace at 

all, will be made for our Western country, and that what- 
| ever injury may be sustained, it can do them no good. 
They do not needa market, but roads and canals, to get 
to market. Corn, on the sea-board, is worth from forty 
| to sixty cents per bushel. In the interior of Kentucky 
and Ohio, and part of Pennsylvania, and some other parts 
of country, only twelve cents per bushel. Their store- 
houses are full: they have pulled down their barns and 
built greater ; they must submit to be encumbered with 
superabundance, until they can obtain the facilities of 
transportation to a market. But why do all the canals 
and rail-roads aim at the Atlantic > That they may seek 
a foreign and domestic market on our sea-board. | be- 
seech these gentlemen, then, never to forget that they 
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remainder, eleven millions of gallons, are used as fuod— | have a deep interest in protecting our navigation and 
and it is a wholesome good food, much used by the poor. | commerce, for their own good, as well as the national 
Why should they not claim some small share of our com- | ee ate and defence ; they have a deep interest In 
passion? We are told they shall always be with us. | keeping open, and, if possible, extending our commerce 
For the purpose of taxing the two millions distilled, we | to all foreign markets. : 7 

tax the eleven millions that are eaten. Will it have the It is worthy of remark, that the West India molasses, 
effect to introduce the whiskey as proposed ? Wouk to | so much used on the sea-board, is very little used, if at 
God, instead of doubling the tax on the poor for their all, in the interior. Their own forests, the maple trees, 
food, hazarding the destruction of the West India trade, furnish them molasses. It does seem to me, that it would 
to aid in introducing spirit, under whatever name, rum, become the Representatives of such districts, to remem- 
brandy, or whiskey, the bane and destruction of tens of | ber that there is now a tax of $663,000 paid on — 
thousands of our good citizens—instead of holding the | of which their constituents do not pay one cent. Wi 

poison chalice to the lips of our people, we could seri- | they double that tax, and impose such heavy burthens on 
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the poor, which neither themselves or constituents, so | 
much as touch with the ends of their fingers. F 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucuaway] in 
the course of his argument, has had much to say of the 
«¢ monopoly of ship-building.” *‘ Ship-building and na- 
vigation, (said he,) have always moved Nand in hand— 
the same kind of encouragement was afforded to both— 
ani the same success’attended that encouragement.” 
And again: “ your Jaws very properly naturalize a fo- 
reigner after a residence of five years; but no length of 
time is sufficient to naturalize a ship built in a foreign 
country.” 

The same act of 1797, which provided the discrimina- 
ting duties on navigation, provided also, that no ship or 
vessel should be registered unless built in the United 
States. Itissomewhat remarkable, that this act passed 
in accordance witha petition from the ship carpenters | 
of Charleston, South Carolina. 1 will say nothing as to | 
the reason which induced Congress to pass the law. I sup- 
pose it could be no other than to secure to our ship build- 
ers, and lumber men, and farmers, the privilege of buitd- 
ing our own vessels. I believe it was merely copying | 
an old British act upon ship building Does the gentle- 
man really suppose, that the act of 1789, and monopoly. 
brought the art of ship building into successful operation ? | 
In reply } will merely observe, that I affirm as a matter | 
of fact well known, and therefore I fear no contradiction, | 
that the art of ship building has been well understood in | 
the United States for a century; and that in the year 1789, | 
ships were built as cheap here asin England That the | 
monopoly spoken of, has really had no more practical 
effect than the acts protecting the cultivation of cotton | 
and tobacco, have had on agriculture. Why were those 
acts passed? 

In another part of the gentleman’s argument,he read a | 
statement from some mercantile society in New York, | 
written some years age, by which it appears that an | 
American ship can be built twenty five or thirty per cent | 
cheaper thana British ship. The statement cannot be | 
true: [have ascertained from the best authority, that a 
frigate costs about the same sum here, as in Great Bri- | 
tain. The materials of which a ship is built, and the labor, 
are much lower in England than here, if we except the | 
wood; and the wood unwrought is less than twenty five | 
per cent. of the value of aship. How then is it possible | 
that there should be twenty-five per cent difference in | 
the price? This statement is thought of sufficient impor- 
tance to be announced on this floor, to influence our | 
decision on the present motion. What is the argument? | 
It is this: ship building has been brought to success by 
legislative favors, at the expense of farmers, and there- | 
fore, nayigation ought not to regard the price paid for | 
hemp, and duck,&c. The answer is, you have wholly | 
mistaken the facts. The art was well understood before | 
the act of 1789. Ships were built quite as cheap in| 
this country then, asin England. You are equally mis- | 
taken as to the difference in price at the present day, and | 
the law referred to has had no effect. Besides, ifthe | 
gentleman would impose duties on our ships, because | 
they can be built cheaper here than in England, he should | 
remember that we have now a free commerce with Swe- | 
denand Denmark. Can vessels be built cheaper here | 
than in those countries? 

I well remember, in 1824, when the tariff was under | 
consideration, that the able chairman of the Committee | 
of Manufactures, [Mr. Ton] remarked, that if any part | 
of the bill bore with severity upon any interest in the | 
country, he would amend the bill. The principle was a 
sound one, and should govern us. It has been shown) 
most conclusively, that the duties proposed by the pre- 
sent bill, on duck, hemp, flax, and molasses, are oppres- 
sive, and do bear with great severity upon the navigating | 





to prevail. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania inquires whether 
egriculture is to be unprotected? Will you (says he) take 
and not give? Take and not give! Does the gentleman 
mean to apply his remarks to those who support the 
amendment now before us? If 1 vote for the part of the 
bill increasing the duty on wool and woollens, it will be 
a tax on my constituents, for the benefit of the farmers 
and manufacturers. I shall give, but not take. But 
there must be limits to my legislative liberality—I cannot 
consent that my constituents and others shall be taxed on 
wool and woollens, and iron, &c, and then on hemp and 
flax, duck and molasses. It is all give. I will agreeto a 
liberal tariff, regarding the interest of the whole country. 

But the gentleman observes, “if navigation rises up 
against agriculture, it will be dangerous to navigation.” 
The navigating interest rise up against agriculture! How 
is it possible? Rise up against its friend, protector, and 
supporter! I was born and bred among agriculturists. 
I know and esteem their worth. No friend of navigation 
or commerce would injure the farmer, unlesshe did it 
ignorantly. To carry the products of the country, and 
bring cash, or other products, in return, is his employ- 
ment. But in what way does the gentleman intimate 
that the navigating interest rises up against the farmer? 
Why, forsooth, because it rises up and remonstrates 
against the proposed unreasonable increase of duty on 
hemp, and flax, and duck, and molasses. It has been 
shown, that navigation, in all its employments, whether 
in the fisheries or coasting trade, or foreign trade, is now 
severely burthened with duties, which no other class of 
people pay. It has been shown that its employment, in 
every form, is much depressed, and cannot bear addition- 
al burthens; and would the gentleman require those who 


| immediately represent those interests, to be silent and 


keep their seats, when the proposition is made to impose 
such burthens? If we rise up, called upon by a sense 
of duty to our constituents and country, and state the 
situation of the navigating interests, are we to be charg- 
ed as rising up against agriculture, and threatened with 
her displeasure? [am persuaded that agriculture is not 
thus to be set in array against navigation. I am persuad- 
ed that the wise and judicious among the farmers, would 
censure us if we were silent. They would say at once, 
if the navigating interests of the country are about to 
suffer from duties proposed even for our benefit, let them 
be heard, and let their situation be made known. It 


| ought to be known, and farmers know, and ought to 


bear in mind, that as navigation is dependant on them, so 
they, in turn, are dependant on navigation. 

But the gentleman observed, in the course of his re- 
marks, that the tariff of 1824 was a delusion—that mo- 
lasses was stricken out, and hemp but lightly taxed ; and 
that New England was opposed to doing any thing for 
Pennsylvania. Who voted for the tariff of 1824? Did 
New England vote for it? No. Why did Pennsylvania 
vote for it ? Did not the yeritleman, and did not his col- 
leagues consult the good of Pennsylvania, as well as the 
good of the Union? Are we to be reproached for a ta- 
riff which we opposed, and by the very men who advo- 
cated, supported, and adopted it ? There were, at least, 
some who then apprehended the very state of things 
which now exists. They believed that the tariff of 1824 


| would induce many capitalists in New England to make 


great investments in manufactures : and that when that 
fact should be known and understood, that many of the 
warm tariff frends would wax cold. It has come to 
pass : I see, and hear, and know it. 

I rejoice that in the conscientious discharge of my duty 
I did not vote for the tariff of 1824. If New England is 
reproached and censured on account of the questionable 
benefits supposed to have been conferred by that tariff, 
for which she did not vote, what would have been her 


interest, and therefore the proposed amendment ought | situation if the tariff had passed by her vote ? 
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The tariff passed—capital has been invested te a large 
amount—the manufactures have been called into being 
by that tariff, and it has as high claims to our regard and 
protect ion as any other interest in the country. 

But the gentleman says New England is opposed to 
Pennsylvania. I assure the gentleman that New Eng- 
land has no unfriendly feelings towards Pennsylvania. 
Without inquiring, or feeling disposed to inquire, what 
Pennsylvania buys of New England, New England pur- 
chases Pennsylvania flour, Pennsylvania whiskey, and 
Pennsylvania coal and iron. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in the course of 
his speech, made a remark that excited my surprise, 
which I think deserves some notice. He observed, that 
the legislature of Pennsylvania had instructed their re- 


and woollens, iron, flax, hemp, spirits, and molasses—(I 
am informed, by a gentlema. near me, that molasses was | 
not included)—and that no representative from Pennsyl- | 
vania would dare to vote for the bill, if either one of the 
articles enumerated was stricken out. (Here Mr. Bu- 
cHANaN begged to explain, and is understood to have 
said, ** that he believed the interests of Pennsylvania re- 


quired a duty on each of the articles named, and that if) 
either one article was stricken out of the bill, he should | 


not dare to vote for the bill, and return to his constitu- 
ents ; and he did not think any one of his colleagues 
would dare to do it.”’] Shall it be said the independent re. | 
presentatives of Pennsylvania dare not vote for this bill, 
if amended by striking out hemp, or flax, or molasses, or 
duck > If so, we do not meet them on the fair and equal 
ground of argumentation ; they may, indeed, convince | 
us, and change our votes ; but we cannot change theirs. 
They are instructed by the Legislature, and dare not 
disobey, convinced or not convinced. The Legislature 
of Pennsylvania are entitled to high respect—as high as 
the legislature of any other State. They have given no 
reasons for their opinion; and if their resolves ixstruct- 


| 
| 


} 


| 


presentatives to vote for an increase of duties on wool | ; all | 
| of agriculture, manufactures, navigation, and commerce, 


| 


turers, with your abundance, and receive their manufac. 
tures or cash in return. But will you improve your 
market by destroying your own customers, and those 
who find a foreign market for your produce? One 
would suppose the situation of New England, according 
to the representation of the gentleman, 1s precisely what 
he and his constituents would have it ; and yet he is not 
satisfied. The gentleman says, hemp must be thrown 
out of the bill—it should be thrown out, because it ought 
not to have been thrown in. Does the gentleman sup. 
pose that we are so anxious to obtain the bill in favor of 
wool and woollens, that therefore we shall consent to 
put every thing in the bill that any person may think meet, 
by way ofexperiment ? If so, let me assure him that he 
is mistaken. 

Mr. Chairman : 1 desire to see all the various interests 


flourish together. In my deliberate opinion, they can 
flourish only together. If from ignorance or zeal to ele. 
vate any interest in the country, we thereby depress and 
injure any other interest, all must in the end suffer. 
Our mutual dependence, and mutual interests, are close 
and indissoluble. ‘* If the foot shall say, because I am 
not of the hand I am not of the body, is it therefore not 
of tle body ! And if the ear shall say, because I am not 
of the eye I am not of the body, is it therefore not of the 
body ? If the whole body were an eye, where were 
the hearing? Ifthe whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling ? The eye cannot say to the hand I have 
no need of thee ; nor, again, the head to the feet. And 
whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it.” We are all of the body—let then each, in his desire 
to elevate his own apparent interest, be cautious that he 
does not injure others. 1 have now only to say, that | 
hope the amendment may prevail, and to present my 
thanks to the committee, for the patience and attention 
with which they have listened to my spe.ech, which I re- 
gret has been so long and uninterestin g 


} 





ing their representatives passed, as the resolves of other | 
States sometimes pass, they might not have occupied the | 
attention of the Legislature two hours. It is presumed, | 
the instructions are the expression merely of a general | 
opinion. And shall not a representative from the State | 
of Pennsylvania, dare to vote for this bill, if he cannot 

obtain all and every thing he has been instructed to ob- | 
tain? Shall not a representative of Pennsylvania profit | 
by information and reasoning, aud debate ? Shall he | 
shut his eyes against the light of truth ? Ifhe sees, and | 


hears, and knows, shall he not act according to his deli- | 
If he cannot, our de- | 


berate and conscientious opinion ? 


bates are worse than useless; and information from the | 


various parts of our country, of the various interests and 


situation of the country, is vexatious, because it may pro- | 


duce conviction, but cannot produce a change. In fine, 
it is idle to talk of the power of one Legislature to con- 
trol another. 1 trust further reflection and consideration 
must convince, even the gentleman himself, of the error 
of such prince ples. 

Another gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Forwaxp] 
informed us some days ago, that the soil of New England 
did not yield that abundance that some other parts of the | 
country yielded—that it could support no more inhabi- | 
tants, unless by manufactures—that New England was 
desirous of power, and was therefore anxious to encou- 
rage manufactures to increase their population. The 
gentleman, in another part of his speech, complained of | 
the distress his district suffered, in consequence of their | 
abundance of farming produce—that the farmers were 
languishing for want of a market. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, allow the navigation, and commerce, and manu- | 
factures of New England to go on, and as their land is| 
comparatively barren, supply their thousands, and tens | 
of thousands of seamen, and ship builders, and manufac- 


Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, obtained the floor, but 
yielded it at the request of 

Mr. SPRAGUE, who replied with severity to some 
remarks made by Mr. Bucnanay, in his answer to Mr. 
S’s former speech. 

Mr. BUCHANAN rejoined, in a manncr no less se- 
vere. 

After some further explanations by Mr. SPRAGUE, 

Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, offered the following 
amendment to the amendment of Mr. Spracve, viz. to 
insert at the end of the 13th line, 3d section— 

“* On Cotton Bagging 44 cents per square yard, until 
| the SOth June, 1829, and afterwards a duty of 54 cents 
| per square yard.” 

After some conversation between Messrs. WRIGHT, 
| of N.Y. P. P. BARBOUR, of Va. and the CHAIR, 2s 
| to the effect of this amendment, 
| Mr SPRAGUE said, that, as the connecting of the 
two subjects of Hemp and Molasses, in his amendment, 
seemed to occasion some embarrassment, he would, for 
the present, if it met the views of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr Cxanrx,] consent to withdraw so much of 
his amendment as related to Hemp. 

Mr. CLARK, of Ky. expressing a wish to submit some 
remarks on the amendment he had offered, moved that 
the committee rise. 

The motion prevailed, and the committee rose accord- 
ingly, and reported progress. 





Farivar, Arrit 4, 1828. 


RETRENCHMENT. 
Mr. HAMILTON, from the Select Committee on Re- 
trencliment in the expenses of the Government,reported, 
in part, the following resolution : 
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Resolved, That the Select Committee on the subject of 
Retrenchment be empowered to send for persons and pa- 
pers, for the purpose of continuing and completing the 
examination. ; 

Mr. S. WOOD, of New York, made a short speech in 
opposition to the granting of the power requested by the 
Committee, in which he adverted to the practice of the 
British Parliament in similar cases. , 

After a brief reply from Mr. HAMILTON, denying 
the application of the Common Law of Parliament, as 
binding on the Con of the United States, 

Mr STRONG said, that he was opposed to the resolu- 
tion just offered by the chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee, (Mr. Hamrttoy.] He had never been one of those 
who had denied the constitutional power of the House 
to authorize a Standing Committee to send for persons 
and papers. He did not object to it on that ground. It 
might be not only proper, but sometimes indispensably 
necessary, to delegate this high power to a committee 
of this House. Nor was his objection to any want of con- 
fidence in the members of the committee. He supposed, 
as he was bound todo, that our select, as well as stand- 
ing committees, would always execute the trust reposed 
in them honestly and fairly. But his objection was to 
the general, unlimited grant of this power, either to this 
or to any other committee, or, indeed, to any select body 
of men. It isa high trust—a great power. It is confid- 
ed to this House ; and as it acts, when exercised, and can 
act only, upon the personal liberty and private confidence 
of the citizens, and upon every citizen, from one extreme 
of the country to the other, he was decidedly against 
giving it to any body of men, to be exercised at their 
will, and upon whom they please. He said, his opinion 
had been, and still was, that this power to send for per- 
sons and papers sheuld never be granted, unless the ob- 
jects of it were specified. The witnesses and documents 
wanted ought to be named. This can always be done 
with sufficient certainty. The exercise of this enormous 
power will thus be limited and safe. It will then be always 
under the control of the House. If the honorable mover of 
the resolution will name the witnesses and papers, and 
state that they are necessary to the proper investigation 
of the matter in hand, he shall have my support. 

Mr. STORRS said, that, generally, he had no objec- 
tion to vesting the power of sending for persons and pa- 
pers in a committee of the House, when they asked it, if 
any good reasons could be offered by them for such a 
course. Butit wasa high power,and to be exercised under 
a sound discretion—nvt on every trifling occasion, and by 
no means as a matter of course. He could not cunsent 
to vote for it, unless some reasons were offered in favor 
of it. None had been given, and he asked the Chairman 
of the Committee to inform the House for what purpose 
the Committee asked this power—to what subjects it was 
to be applied—and to show that it was necessary 
to the discharge of their duties. If the House 
was satisfied on these points, he thought no one would 
refuse to grant them the power ; but he trusted that they 
would not vote for it merely because it was asked. It 
was incumbent on the commitiee to show the pro- 
priety of this measure, before the House agreed to the 
motion. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, in reply, that the committee 
had been particularly charged to examine inte the num- 
ber of Clerks in the several Departments, and the neces- 
sity of retaining them. In the discharge of this duty, the 
committee were of opinion, that it would be, on all ac- 
counts, most proper to go into an oral examination, which 
could only be done, by requiring the attendance of the 
Clerks. Another object, to which their inquiries were to 
be directed, was the contingent expenses of the Depart- 


ments. On this, also, the committee thought it material to 
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the examination should be conducted under oath. If 
the power requested should be refused by the House, all 
the time of the committee would be consumed in run- 
ning backwards and forwards to and from the Depart- 
ments. They considered it much more expedient to 
devote such time as could be given tothe duties of their 
appointment, to stated sittings, at which the presence of 
the Clerks, and other persons to be examined, should, 
from time to time, be required. 
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The question being then put, on the resolution 


reported by the committee, it was carried without a 
count. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
The resolution offered by Mr. Wicxtirre, on Wednes- 


day last, together with the amendment thereto proposed 
by Mr. Lea, on the subject of reports from the War De- 
partment, with respect to the expense of the various 
works of Internal Improvement, heretofore surveyed, 
came up as the unfinished business from yesterday morn- 
in 


Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee said, that when the 


hour for the consideration of resolutions expired yester- 
day, I was desirous of saying a few words on the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wicxutrre) 
and the amendment offered to that resolution by my col- 
league,(Mr. Lea) and with the indulgence of the House, 
I will now say what [ then intended to have said. I have 
always thought [said Mr. M.} that there was no subject 
on which the real friends of internal improvement ought 
to observe more caution than in extending to an unlimi- 
ted degree the examinations and surveys of objects for 
internal improvements now placed at Executive discre- 


tion,unless we desire to bring that system into contempt, 


and with it ourselves into disgrace. 


1 am one of those [said Mr. M.] who believe that the 
General Government possesses the constitutional power 
of expending the surplus funds of the treasury in mak- 
ing internal improvements under proper limitations and 
resirictions. On that point my votes are placed upon the 
records of this House as a memorial of my opinion on for- 
mer occasion. And I yet believe that power may be ex- 
ercised with prudence to the greatest advantage to the 
Union. But hke all other subjects of much utility, it is 
liable to great abuse. For, as was once said by a great 
man, ‘* the more beneficial any thing is, the more per- 
nicious are its effects when diverted from its proper 
course.”” Since the passage of the act of 1824,numerous 
examinations and surveys have been made in almost eve- 
ry part of the Union, and for almost every purpose. 
Some of the routes which have been examined are evi- 
dently impracticable, or, to say the least of them, would 
cost a sum of money to complete them, far beyond the 
means of our treasury for many years to come. And even 
the most visionary advocate of the measure upon this 
floor cannot look forward to a period when all these 
schemes now laid out can be brought to a succesful con- 
clusion. 

If we possess the right (and of it I entertain no doubt) 
to meliorate the condition of our country in lending the 
aid of the General Government, in constructing roads 
and canals, that right is certainly a limited and nota gen- 
eral one—confined to works for the national defence— 
for giving facilities to the transportation of the public 
mail, and I will go still further than some of the friends 
of the system, and say for the advancement of internal 
commerce, but surely not for the promotion of mere lo- 
cal and private ends. Of the many projects (or projets 
as some gentleman in an outlandish tongue would call 
them, for my own part [ always dislike tu hear an Eng- 
lish American, speak upon this floor in any other lan- 
guage than his own tongue, especially if he understands 


require a verbal explanation of the various items, and that | that well,) that have been presented for consideration 
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how many are of a public and national character? and 
above all how many of them have been commenced and 
are now ina favorable train of execution? I believe f 
might with propriety answer none. When first the na- 
tional road from this city to New Orleans was spoken of 
some three or four years ago, three routes were pro- 
posed to be examined. The public expectation on all 
the contemplated routes was raised to the highest possi- 
ble pitch—all was on tiptoe with the most pleasing anti- 
cipation of incalculable benefits. The wealthy in fancy 
felt themselves rolling in ease and splendor from one end 
of the government to the other. The industrious and 
enterprising viewed it as really the highway to wealth 
and comfort; and to every otherclass it seemed to pro- 
mise the greatest advantage--it was to be an epoch—a new 
era in our history. But where is thatroad now? How 
often have I been asked by my constituents (whose feel- 
ings in commor with the rest of the people have been 
excited) for an exhibition of a single act in relation to 
said road. I cannot to my no small mortification shew 
them any but the representation on paper, because this 
mighty ‘read only exists in fancy, and not in fact. No- 
thing as yet has been done,or,as I can see, is likely to be 
done in any reasonable time in respect to it, although its 
consideration has been repeatedly urged upon the con- 
sideration of this House. How often has the public ex- 
pectation been raised by means of these surveys and then 
wantonly disappointed? I might say in almost every in- 
stance—none as yet have resulted in any thing but disap- 
pointment,if we except an appropriation of some land to 
aid the States of Indiana, and Illinois to construct a canal 
in each of said States ; (inthe support of which measure 
I lent my feeble aid;) and a small appropriation towards 
the construction of the canals at Louisville Ky. the Dis- 
mal Swamp, and the one between the Delaware river and 
the Chesapeake Bay; and even these are far from being 
completed. Is not the Congress under these circumstances 
deceiving the people, raising expectations never to be 
realized, and much of the fault lays upon the members of 
this House. How often has the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals [Mr. Mercer] in vain at- 
tempted to get the consideration of any of his bills in re- 
lation to Internal Improvements. Some of which all will 
agree are of the most vital interest to the people. Can 
this House expect any thing else, but te hear the just 
complaints, and reproaches of an incensed nation? Shall 
we not be told,“ you have held the cup of expectancy to 
the parched lip, with one hand, while with the other you 
have abruptly dashed it to the ground.” Congress ought 
to act knowingly upon all subjects within her province 
and particularly upon snbjects of this nature. We ought 
not to survey and examine the whole face of the earth, 
in pursuit of objects for Internal Improvement before we 
erter upon the execution of some of them. Let us go on 
and complete one of the subjects ofthe first class, and 
when that is ended let us enter upon another, and so on, 
in such order as the general interest of the country may 
require. Then the people willhave something besides 
mere projects tolook at. They will then have tangible 
objects of more value than maps and estimates of proba- 
ble expenditures. ‘The people will then have it in their 
power to judge correctly from the work executed, and 
the expense thereof,whether this nation possesses means 
adequate to an extended plan of Internal Improvement; 
and then shall we ourselves discover,what we do not now 
seem to be aware of, that our national resources are not 
inexhaustible. Wewill then be acting in a way to understand 
ourselves and to be understood by others. But. under 
our present mode of proceeding we only allure and de- 
ceive the people, by making them believe that we are 
going to lend them the strength of the nation’s right arm, 
in the accomplishment of the multiplied and various plans 
of internal improvement, chalked out by surveys and ex- 
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aminations, when in most instances we neither possess the 
inclination or the means to exert that power. By these 
deceptive appearances, the people are induced but in too 
many instances to incorporate companies, and invest , 
large portion of their individual capita! by subscribing to 
various undertakings, relying on the aid of the General 
Government to complete the works thus tndertaken wit). 
out ever counting the cost. Whenuntortunately it turns 
out that the barren state of the treasury prevents Cop. 
gress from lending that aid, the work fails, and the sub. 
scribers lose the amount of their respective subscriptions 
and many of them are ruined. The failure damps the ar. 
dor and enterprise of all concerned. The work is rep- 
dered odious and placed in a much worse situation than 
it had never been begun. 

_Is this a fair way of treating the American people ’ 
Sir, I most solemnly protest against any such ruinous pro. 
ceeding. Lalso protest against the multiplication of ex. 
aminations and surveys, and heaping up project upon 
project for the visionary, without even atteipting to 
carry any one of them into effect. The list of examina. 
tions and surveys, already presented to this House, have 
swelled to the number of 69; and still we are on the 
pursuit of more. If we proceed at the same pace for 16 
years, we shall have swelled our catalogue of projects to 
more than 1000 ; and that, too, without the smallest hope 
of ever being able to carry one-third of them into suc- 
cessful operation. From this view of the subject, it does 
Seem to me, that there exists an urgent necessity for a 
Specific and strict inquiry into this business, before we 
shall have launched out farther into the ocean of uncer- 
tainty, and render it utterly impossible for us ever to re- 
turn to the harbor of safety. Iam well apprised of the 
difficulties with which this subject is surrounded, and 
that, after all has been done within our power, we shall 
not receive the requisite information. But this consider- 
ation ought not to relax our pursuit of the best informa- 
tion within our reach. If, upon investigation, we cannot 
be furnished with estimates of the expense of each ob- 
ject, in detail, let us have, at least, probable data, ap- 
proaching the truth as nearly as possible. We will then 
have something like a view of the whole system before 
us, and the people, whose servants we are, can tell whie- 
ther it will be best to stop, or progress, in the career of 
internal improvements. It is contended by some, and 
amongst that number is the President of the U. States, 
that we are deriving great benefits from this unlimited 
system of surveying and engineering the whole country, 
in the acquisition of much useful knowledge. That may, 
possibly, be true. I will here quote the President’s own 
language. He says, in his last annual message—‘‘ Were 
no other advantage to accrue to the country from their 
labors than the fund of topographical knowledge whici 
they have collected and communicated, that, alone, would 
have been a profit to the Union more than adequate to 
all the expenditures that have been devoted to the 09: 
ject.” To prove the fallacy of the position just quoted, 
I beg leave to call the attention of the House to a few o! 
the works proposed, and cullate the facts in relation ‘v 
them, with the President’s assertion. 11 will then be 
seen that he labors under an egregious error—if | com- 
prehend him, and I presume I do, though Iam no wise 
artificer of words: but I have always understood that 
words were used as the signs of our ideas. It may be 
that that rule is repealed, for, it would seem, in many !""- 
stances, they are used for any other purpose than to com 
municate what we mean. But I presume the Presiden 
intended to be understood according to the true purpe' 
of the language he has employed. In the elucidation ©! 
this subject, I must trouble the House with another qu°- 
tation from the same message, in which the President 
says—** And reports are now prepared, and will be pre 
sented to Congress, on the survey of the Muscle Shoals, 
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in the Tennessee river, and for a route for a contempla- 
ted communication between the Hiwassee and Coosa ri- 
vers, in the State of Alabama.” Now, sir, one of two 
things is certain :—that either the Engineers, from whose 
labors such a flood of light is poured out upon the coun- 
try, gressly erred, in giving the Hiwassee river, and this 
Jast canal route their proper location ; or that all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from their labors to the country 
have been a lost on the President. The route for 
the contemplated canal is in the neighborhood of my re- 
sidence, and Iam comparatively as familiar with the place 
of its intended location, as 1 am with my own barnyard. 
And I do assure you, sir, that ne part of the contempla- 
ted canal is within fitty miles of the nearest spot of the 
State of Alabama. It has been surveyed by the engi- 
neers, and is intended to be entirely located in the State 
of Tennessee ; the Southern extremity of which will be 
within one mile of the Northern boundary line of Geor- 
gia. The Canasaga (into which it is contemplated to 
empty the South end of the canal) rises in Tennessee, 
and after running some distance, crosses the Georgia line, 
and, at some distance in Georgia, it unites with the Coo- 
sawatee. It then takes the name of Eastanallee, which 
unites with Hitowah, which make the Coosa river—And 
by pursuing these rivers in their serpentine course for 
the distance of 180 or 200 miles from the South end of 
the contemplated canal, you arrive at the point where 
the Eastern line of the State of Alabama crosses the Coo- 
sariver. The Coosa and Talapoosa form the Alabama 
river. The Alahama and Tombecbee make the Mobile 
river, which falls into the Gulf. But, sir, my object was 
not alone to shew that a mistake exists in relation to the 


ble allowance for small defects in public officers. 1 make 
it a point not wantonly to assail the conduct of our ser- 
vants : though I have been charged, in a certain print, 
of making a most wanton attack upon the Secretary of 
War, in the remarks I made, in the early part of the ses- 
sion, in relation to the Military Academy. But certain 
I am, that no gentleman on this floor heard me cast the 
smallest imputation upon that gentleman. I then knew 
of no abuses in the management of that institution, and 
consequently could make no charge of crime. The in- 
formation sought by the resolution now before us, will 
be of vital impertance to this House and to the people. 
For, should the time ever arrive (so often talked of) 
when we shall have a surplus in our treasury, to be sub- 
ject to the purposes of Internal Improvement, it will be 
well for this House and the nation to know, that we are 
appropriating the public money, with our eyes open, to 
objects of national utility. 

{ was glad to hear my friend from Virginia [Mr. Mrr- 
cER] say, that he would vote for the resolution, though 
he feared that much good would not result from the in- 
quiry. Because it shews that he, in common with the 
other real friends of the system, would greatly prefer 
that we should be acting understandingly in relation to 
each object presented by the numerous examinations 
and surveys for our consideration. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that we have been propelled heedlessly forward 
in a business that requires so much caution until the na- 
tion is about to be involved ina labyrinth of difficulty 
and danger, from which the President, his Secretary of 
War, or even ourselves, are unable to extricate it, unless 
the greatest prudence is observed. Part of the tault be- 


extraordinary benefits to be derived from Engineering | gan with this House, and for so much, the consequences 
the whole face of the country. It was, in part, to show, | ought to rest upon us. Though we may complain, with 
that if these examinations and surveys were of such high | some justice, of the President and Secretary of War, for 
utility, that the Delegations of Tennessee and Alabama | carrying the system of engineering to an unwarrantable 
have a just cause to complain that the reports of the En- | iength, by extending it to objects not of a national, but 
gineers, which the President in his message told us at the private character—we ought to begin with answering 
commencement of the session, “ were prepared, and | our own course, and seek to stop, at least, if we cannot 
would be presented to Congress,” have not long since | retrace our steps. This course is highly necessary for all 
been forwarded to this House, that we might be able to | those who esteem themselves friends to the system of in- 
appropriate to ourselves some of the information they | ternal improvements, lest we bring the system into dis- 
contain. Four months of our session have nearly elaps- | repute, and its friends into merited contempt with the 
ed, and where are these reports that we were told were | people. There is, to be sure, not much difference, in 
ready to spread their benign light upon us at our com-| principle, between the original resolution and the amend- 
mencement. I would ask every candid man on this ment proposed by my colleague. But the amendment 
floor to say, whether this complaint is raised without | is more specific, anc therefore I believe it better adapted 
much cause. We have been patient in long-suffering, | to elicit the information required. 
and with much anxiety we have been looking for a ful- Mr. MERCER went into an explanation on the subject 
filment of the President’s promise, that we might be en- | of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal bill, and replied to the 
abled to take sume step in relation to them, that might | observations made by Mr. Frorp, yesterday, in reference 
result to the good of those that we have the honor to re- | to the estimated expenses of that work. 
present. But f assure you, sir, that our hopes have fal-| Mr. BARTLETT obtained the floor, and was about to 
len into despair as we have arrived near the close of this | proceed, when he was cut short by the expiration of the 
session. It may be, possibly, said, that the President, | allotted hour. 
2 sying Te ~ —o were prepared, and would be | The debate wasaccordingly suspended until to-morrow. 
presented, meant, that they were prepared, to be laid : 
in parcels before the oplacigel outta, to be combined THE TARIFF BILL. 
by him. I have not so understood the Message. 1 un- Mr. MALLARY then moved to take up the tariff bill; 
derstand the President to say, that they were prepared | which was carried, and the House accordingly took up 
to be laid before Congress, and, in a reasonable time, | that bill. 
would be laid before Congress. That is my interpreta- The question being on the following amendment, of.- 
tion of his language, and I believe it to be a faithful one. fered by Mr. Crank, of Kentucky, to the amendment of 
The cases [ have put form additional reasons with me | Mr. Spracve, viz : 
why we should examine, not into the system of internal| “ On cotton bagging 44 cents per square yard, until 
improvements, but of eternal surveying. I have certain- | the 30th June, 1829, and afterwards a duty of 54 cents 
ly, since I have been honored with a seat on this floor, | per square yard ;” 
exhibited in debate as little crimination and recrimina-| In support of this amendment— 
tion as any other member who speaks at all in this House; Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, said, as the proposition 
and what I have now said is not intended to be of that | of the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Srracus) was deeply 
pe but such alone as were particularly called for | interesting to his district, su far as it concerned the daty 
y the circumstances of the case. I make no complaints, | on hemp, it would be expected that he should express 
except of abuses that are palpable. 1 make all reasona- | his opinion in relation to it. He should occupy but little 
Vol. I1V.—136 
















































































































































































































































































time in assigning his reasons why he should vote for strik- 
ing from the bill the duty on molasses, and for retaining 
that on hemp. He also wished to say a few words in fa- 
vor ofthe amendment to increase the duty on cotton 
bagging, offered by him on the preceding day. It was 
not his intention to enter into the discussiun of the gene- 
ral merits of the bill reported by the Committee on Manu- 
factures. He could not interest the committee in such 
a discussion. [It was a subject he did not pretend to un- 
derstand well; it had never engaged much of his atten- 
tion; nur should he say any thing as to the effect an in- 
creased duty on hemp might have on the navigating in- 
terest of the country. It would be trifling with the time 
of the committee, for him to attempt an argument on 
that, branch of the subject, after their having heard the 
able and lucid remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Bucuawnan] in answer to the fears which were 
entertained and pressed on the committee, by some gen- 
Uemen, of the injurious influence which the propos- 
ed increase of duty would have on that interest. His argu- 
ments have not been answered, and, in my opinion, are 
unanswerable. He has shewn, in a satisfactory manner, 
that the navigation of this country, more than any other 
interest, has had the fostering care of the Government 
when it needed such care. That its present strength and 
vigor render further protection useless, and that it will in 
nowise be injuriously affected by the proposed increase 
of duty on hemp. 

The course pursued aby some gentlemen who profess 
to be friends to the protection of national industry, has 
been to me not a matter of great surprise. The disposition 
which 1 am sure the committee must have witnessed 
in some gentlemen to protect the labour and industry of 
their own immediate districts, regardless of the interest 
of all other portions of the country, does not give rise to 
reflections of the most agreeable character. 1 profess to 
be in favor of the protecting system ; one that will give 
encouragement to our citizens to produce and manufac- 
ture for their own supply all that they may want, or which 
the country can produce. I supported by my vote, what 
was called the Woollens Bill, of last session. I then 
thought, and still think, it ought to have passed into a 
Jaw. Its provisions were eminently calculated to give 
protection and encouragement to the labouring part of 
the community. 

The present bill will not give the protection to the ca- 
pital employed in agriculture and manufactures, which 
the American citizen has a right to expect, against the 
capital and skill of other nations. I shall vote against it, 
unless it shall be changed in more of its provisions than 
one, 

It is not my intention to manifest the slightest disre- 
spect for the Committee on Manufactures, who reported 
this bill, when I say they have so nearly paralyzed the 
benefits that might accrue to the farmer and manufac- 
turer, from some of its provisions, by evils that will inevi- 
tably result from other parts of it, that no real friend of the 
American System can, or ought to vote forit. My ac- 
quaintance with, and the sincere respect I feel for each 
member of that committee, forbid indulging fer a moment 
the suspicion that such was their intention. 

I undertake to say, if this bill shall pass as reported, 
it will not only be ruinous to many of the interests it pro- 
fesses to protect, but peculiarly so to the growers and 
manufacturers of hemp in the Western country. The 
protection held out to the growers and manufacturers of 
wool is also delusive. It proposes a large increase of du- 
ties on low priced woollens, which are not raised in the 
United States, and but a small increase on the manaufac- 
tured article. This has not been, and cannot be de- 
nied by those who give support to this bill. Can any 
thing be more ridiculous in a professed friend to the cul- 
ture and manufacture of hemp, or more insulting to com- 
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mon sense, than to propose, by way of encouraging the 
grower of hemp, to increase the duty on the raw material, 
and leave the manufacture of it entirely unprotected? Diq 
the committee suppose that the intelligent farmer of Ken. 
tucky could be deluded ? Neo. I will not use that term , 
but, persuaded, that a duty of $45 per ton on unmanufac. 
tured hemp, until the 30th day of June, 1829 ; and a pro. 
gressive duty of $5 in addition, per annum, until the duty 
shall amount to $60 per ton, can bring their dew rotted 
hemp into competition with the Russian hemp ; when the 
former sells in the American market from 125 to $150 per 
tonless than the latter? Could the Kentucky farmer 
conveniently water rot his hemp, he doubtless would do 
so ; for surely the inducement is sufficiently strong for 
him to pursue that process in its preparation—if the dit. 
ficulties to be surmounted were not very great. Does not 
the simple fact of this great difference in price between 
the dew and water rotted hemp, of itself, go far to prove 
that the increase of duty on the raw material alone, will 
tend but little, and that only temporarily, to increase the 
price of the article to the grower? Sir, it is palpable to 
every reflecting mind, that you cannot enhance the value 
of the raw material to the grower, especially by imposing 
duties, without a corresponding protection to the manu- 
facturer of it. It was currectly said by a witness, when un. 
der examination before the Committee on Manufactures, 
that, ‘if the foreign manufactured articfe paid a high 
** duty, it would increase the manufacture of the raw ma- 
‘* terial ; and thus afford a better price to the grower of 
**the article ; and, by increasing the consumption, afford 
*€a more certain market.” But, suppose the'increase of 
duty on unmanufactured hemp should, as some suppose 
have the tendency to increase the price, (and I amsome- 
what inclined to think that it willhave that effect at first) 
will not that, of itself, destroy every bagging factory 
in Kentucky, and seriously injure the manufacture of 
cordage ? 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Stanperry] one of 
the Committee on Manufactures, has manifested much 
zeal in favor of Western agriculture. He would have 
laid us under a heavier debt of gratitude for the favor in- 
tended, had he, asa member of that Committee, when 
voting aduty on the raw material, thought proper to 
have voted something like a corresponding duty on tlie 
manufactured article. That gentleman voted in commit- 
tee against the duty on cotton bagging, proposed by my 
colleague, [Mr. Moons.] After that vote, does he ex. 
pect to obtain credit for the anxiety he has manif sted 
for the protection of the growers of hemp? If should 
suppose not. 

I shal) vote to retain the duty on hemp, and confident- 
ly rely on the justice and good sense of this committee, 
to add a corresponding duty on the manufacture. With. 
out it, no efficient protection can be afforded to the far- 
mer who engages in the culture of the article. 

I am inclined to strike from the bill the proposed duty 
of ten cents per gallon on molasses. The duty on that 
article, as at present fixed by law, is five cents on the 
gallon. This, sir, is sufficiently high. For what purpose 
would you increase it? It is admitted, not for revenue; 
and it is not pretended, that the culture of it needs furth- 
er protection. Indeed, the cultivation af the cane 
isasource of unbounded wealth to those who resice in 
latitndes fitted for its production. What reason, then, 
could have influenced the Committee on Manufactures to 
recommend this additional duty ? The friends of the bill, 
as reported, say, it is a needful measure far the protection 
of distillation from grain. ‘This is introducing a new prin: 
ciple into our protecting code. It is one that shall Ae 
have the sanction of my vote. On this, as on every ot - 
subject, 1 shall endeavor to be influenced solely Dy iene a 
siderations of public good. Local prejudices or par) 
considerations shall never induce me to support a mee 
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the plan propused by the bill for the protection of hemp. 
Mr. C. said there were two inquiries necessary to a 
correct opinion on his amendment. Does our count 

furnish a sufficient supply of the raw material, and if it 
does, can the manufactured article be furnished to the 
the same kind of labor in some other part! Oppress the | consumer as cheap, and of as good quality, as that im- 
citizen of Maine, that his brother in Kentucky may fatten | ported? The Committee on Manufactures, in their re- 
on his rain! I trust there is to be found in the bosom of} port on this subject, say, ‘‘there cannot be a doubt but 
every Kentuckian a sense of justice too refined, to sanc- | that the soil of either of these States, as well as of ma- 
tion injustice so glaring. Besides, but a small portion of | ny, and, perhaps, most of the other States, is well adapt- 
the molasses imported into the United States, is used for| ed to the growth of either hemp or flax, and that they 
the purpose of distillation. Of about thirteen millions of | only need the consumption in duck, cordage, &c. of our 
gallons imported, about three millions only are used for | extensive commerce, and ct our growing navy, to secure 
that purpose; and the greater part of that three millions, | to these branches of agriculture an encouragement, which 
(if honora le members on this floor are to be credited, ) | would soon make the raw materials, articles, not of im- 
is first rendered unfit for any other use, by having be- | port, but of export, and would supply the wants of our 
come soured: the residue is used as a necessary article of | own country with as cheap and as valuable a fabric as is 
ford, and principally by the poor. If there were nothing | now obtained from foreign hands.” No one acquainted 
politically or morally wrong, in thus taxing, what, in| with the soil and climate of the United States can doubt 
many parts of the United States, is considered a necessa-| the accuracy of this statement. The single district of 
ry article of food for the poor, Mr. C. said he could not | country which I have the honor to represent, has the ca- 
perceive how distillation from grain would be benefitted | pacity of producing a supply of hemp equal to the whole 
by it. Already the duty on imported spirits was 75 cents | demand of the United States, and would do so, ifa steady 
per gallon on allabove Sth proof—more than treble the | and fair market was afforded. There are large districts 
price of domestic whiskey. Gentlemen cannot be serious | in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
in supposing, thata duty of ten cents on the gallon of | Ohio, well adapted to the culture of it; and it is already 
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i best judgment condemns. It is at war 
with Tas vacipies hereteiere maintained by the real 
friends of the American System. What, put down one 
description of domestic industry, in one portion of the 
United States, for the avowed purpose of encouraging 
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molasses will increase the price of whiskey. Why has 


it not increased in price since the tariff of 1824? Ifa 
high duty on molasses could increase it, the price would 
have beenenhanced before this. The effect of the duty 
on imported spirits has been, to increase the demand for 
the domestic article, and the increased demand has pro- 
duced competition in the production of the article, which 
has materially reduced it in price. furthermore, mo- 
lasses is growing rapidly into use West of the Mountains. 
The farmers, in many parts of Kentucky, are in the con- 
stant habit of sending their surplus bacon, lard, and tal- 
low, to New Orleans, and receiving, in exchange for it, 
coffee, sugar, and molasses; thereby procuring the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, with the products of their 
farms, which otherwise would perish on their hands. Sir, 
Iam unwilling to impose this additional burthen on my 
constituents, when IT am convinced that no corresponding 
good can arise from it to any portion of the United States. 
Gentlemen who are really in favor of the bill, should re- 
collect, that the conversion of molasses into spirits, and 
the enhanced value of the subject by this process, is the 
labor of our own citizens, and that the difference in price, 
between a gallon of molasses and the spirit produced from 
it, is domestic industry; to protect which, is one of the 
great objects of the tariff. These, sir, are some of the 
reasons which have inclined me to vote against the 
increase of duty on molasses—caring, however, but little, 
whether the duty is retained or not. 

Those who are really anxious to protect home indus- 
try against foreign production, to be consistent, must 
vote for the amendment I have proposed. I do not expect 
to find friends in the South willing to substitute domes- 
tic for foreign labor. They have always been opposed 
to the duty on bagging ; indeed, sir, not on bagging only, 
but to protecting any description ef American manufac- 
ture. In their opposition to this amendment, they will 
preserve consistency. But can any thing be more ridicu- 
lously inconsistent in those who profess friendship for the 
tariff, than their opposition to this measure ? They pro- 
fess to act on the principle, and have maintained, in ar- 
gument, again and again, the doctrine, that there ought 
to be corresponding duties on the material and the manu- 
facture, and that, without it, the latter must soon be de- 
stroyed ; and the former eventually. A duty on the im- 
portation of Indian corn, for the purpose of encouraging 
the Western grower of it, when he has no market for 
what isalready produced,would not be more absurd than 


produced in some of these States, of excellent quality. It 
is, then, not to be disputed, that we can raise an ample 
supply of the material. Can the manufactured article be 
furnished to the consumer of as good quality, and as 
cheap, as thatimported? The statement of a few facts 
will, perhaps, conduce to elucidate the truth of this pro- 
position more than argument. In my district, I think 
(for I do not speak with certainty) there are about ten 
factories extensively engaged in the manufacture of this 
article, and some five or six in that of cordage. In 
the years 1821 and 1822, the price of imported bag- 
ging was somewhat more that forty cents per yard ; in 
1823 it was reduced, by the establishment of some facto- 
ries in Kentucky, to thirty cents the yard ; and, since the 
tariff of 1824, so great has been the increase of this man- 
ufacture, that the first year after the passage of the law 
the importation was reduced more than one-half. The 
price of imported bagging is now from twenty to twenty- 
two cents, and that made in Kentucky about twenty- 
four cents the square yard. This great difference in the 
price now, and at the time the last tariff was adopted, is 
conclusive as tothe effect which the duty will have on 
the price, and how important it is to the consumer, that 
the manufacture should be protected : nor is the differ- 
ence of price between the imported and the Kentucky 
manufactured article less conclusive as to the excellence 
of the domestic fabric. 

I think, sir, 1 have shown, that we have the material, 
and that the manufacturer, with reasonable protection,can 
furnish the fabric as cheap and of better quality, than 
that imported. The duty proposed by the committee, 
on hemp, will not accomplish this. It can only be at- 
tained by protecting bagging in a corresponding degree. 
There is no farmer in Kentucky so ignorant as to suppose, 
that the provisions now contained in the bill,will increase 


| the price of dew-rotted hemp. It isa market we want,and 


this can be produced only by protecting the manufacture 
of bagging and cordage. At present, our market for 
hemp is at home. Destroy that, by burdening the manu- 
facturer, and of what avuil will be the duty to the far- 
mer ? ‘The raw material is too cumbrous to be transport- 
ed to the cities on the seaboard, with our present imper- 
fect means of transportation. It would cost almost as 





much as the article would sell for in the market. Hence 
you see very little, if any, Kentucky hemp sold in the 
Eastern or Southern markets. It is first purchased by the 
manufacturer of cordage and bagging, at home ; by him 
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amendment, he then comes to speak in favor of the 
amendment of the gentleinan from Mane, that part at 
least which goes to strike out the duty upon molasses, 
and in support of that proposition the gentleman lays 
down this broad and correct principle—* Shall we,” 
says he, ‘* legislate for the benefit of the domestic in. 
dustry of one portion of the United States, when it wil 
manifestly result in a corresponding injury to another 
section of the Union ”’ I answer the gentleman, no. 
we should not legislate for such purposes ; and let me 
tell him that they who do, are legislating directly in the 
face of the true spirit and intent of the constitution, 
But what isthe gentleman himself doing, at the very 
moment he has taken this broad and correct ground in 
favor of the importers of molasses and the distillers of 
Yankey rum? 

[ put it home to the gentleman, and ask if he is not “k. 
gislating for the benefit of one section of the Union,” 
when he knows it must result in a corresponding injury 
to another section, by the very amendment he has offer. 
ed in favor of cotton bagging ? What, sir! has he not 
told us himself, that vast quantities of bagging and cord. 
age were manufactured in Lexington, and sold in the 
South? Has he not also admitted that Kentucky is de. 
pendent on the South for a market for her surplus pro- 
ductions of all kinds? And yet, sir,-we see him, in the 
face of his own argument, in favor of striking out mo. 
lasses, endeavoring to oppress the South by enhancing 
the duties upon cotton bagging, which duties, as he 
avows, is to benefit a few manufacturing capitalists of 
Lexington, Ky.’ task the gentleman, sir, to withdraw 
his amendment, and act consistently with himself, and 
with justice to the South? But, sir, again the gentle. 
man asks, ‘* do the committee believe that they are pro- 
tecting the substantial interests of the nation by protect: 
ing the industry of one portion of the country, to the in- 
jury of another?’ And here, as one of the committee, 
sir, I beg leave to interpose the same answer I gave to his 
first question, and say Ido not. But, sir, let me reite- 
rate the gentleman’s interrogatory, and ask him it he be- 
lieves that he is protecting the substantial interests of tle 
country by attempting to impose higher duties upon cot- 
ton bagging, which is to oppress the whole cotton grow- 
ing region of the South, and to benefit only the few ca. 
pitalists of Kentucky who have embarked their capital in 
the manufacturing of that article? Or is he subserving 
the substantial interests of Kentucky by oppressing his 
Southern neighbors, who have been the purchasers of all 
the surplus productions of that vast and fertile region of 
country? Or will he not injure the true interest of his 
own State by impoverishing the cotton growers of the 
South, so as to render them incapable of purchasing their 
stock and produce of all kinds? Most inevitably he will, 
sir; and I now warn the gentleman that such will be the 
results of Ais legislation, But, Mr. Chairman, I ain truly 
at a loss to know how itis that that gentleman should 
have become so fenacious of the interests of the East, 
while at the same time he is endeavoring to injure the 
South ; nay, sir, to injure the corn grower of the West. 
And, in looking round me for the cause which has pro- 
duced this effect, I am at a loss to find it, unless, sir, it 
is to be found in certain political associations, intended to 
produce certain political effects. It may be, however, 
sir, that the gentleman’s legislative exertions are to be 
exclusively devoted to the interests of the manufacturing 
capitalists of the nation. If this is the case, why, bet 
so. But, for my own part, sir, I should assuredly sup- 
pose that the agriculturists of the West were as much 
entitled to his fostering care as the manufacturing capi- 
talist, or the distiller of molasses to the East. 

One remark more, sit, and Ihave done. While the 
gentleman has asked, in such emphatic terms, ** Shail 
we legislate fur the benefit of one portion of the commu: 


is manufactured, and generally sold ina southern mar- 
ket. Isit not entirely clear, that the proposition of the 
committee, to increase the duty on the raw material, and 
leave the manufacturer to struggle with foreign capital 
and skill, is, in effect, a bounty on every yard of import- 
ed bagging, equal to the increased duty on the material ? 
Do this, and I assure the committee, from my own know- 
ledge of the small profits the manufacturers are now 
making, it will put down every factory in Ken‘ucky, in 
the course of six months. 

Mr. C.said he had been somewhat amused at the rea- 
sons of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Stansenry) for 
his zeal in opposing the amendment. I have yet to learn, 
that the opinions of the President, on subjects of this 
kind, are entitled to the commanding influence the gen- 
tleman would give them, nor have I, heretofore, had any 
cause to suppose that the President held so high a place 
in his estimation. He says the President has not recom- 
mended an increase of the duties for the protection of 
manufactures. In this statement he does the President 
injustice. It is true, nothing is said on the subject in the 
last message, and nothing ought to have been said: for, 
in his annual communications to Congress, the two pre- 
ceding years, the protection of our national industry had 
been distinctly referred to, and the attention of the Ame- 
rican people called toit. At this session, the Secretary 
of the Treasury has, in a particular manner, directed the 
attention of the House to it, and in terms full as strong 
as the gentleman’s stomach is prepared to digest. He 
has failed there to show, as he evidently intended to do, 
by the course of his remarks, that the President has un- 
friendly feelings to the growth and prosperity of our ma- 
nufactures. His remarks are at war with each other— 
at one moment, he is for protecting Western interest,and, 
what is most singular, the next moment, to gain friends 
to this good cause, and at the same time cheer the droop- 
ing spirits of the manufacturer, he gives it as his opinion, 
that the States West of the Mountains cannot manufac. 
ture, to any considerable extent, for centuries yet to come. 
If he is correct in this opinion, his constituents ought to 
cease their noble efforts to become independent of for- 
eign nations, by supplying their wants from their own 
industry in manufactures, and betake themselves to other 
and more profitable pursuits. But can any man who has 
visited the States of Ohio and Kentucky, withina few 
years past, believe, except the honorable gentleman him- 
self, that he has treated these States fairly in advancing 
thisopinion’? They, at present, possess the capacity of 
manufacturing almost every thing needful for their com- 
fort and convenience. For the manufactures of wool, 
hemp, and flax, the raw materials are produced in great 
abundance ; and to make these productions a source of 
inexhaustible wealth to these States, nothing is needed 
but reasonable protection to their infant manufactures, 
There is scarce a village in Kentucky in which the inci- 
pient stages of manufacturing are not to be secn, and if 
conducted with prudence and caution, will, in afew 
years, not only supply the wants of the State, but furnish, 
for exportation, many of the articles now purchased of 
foreigners. The manufactures in Ohio have been 
brought to much greater perfection than in Kentucky. 
She has one of woollens but little, if at all, inferior to any 
in the United States. Fine cloths are manufactured 
there, that will bear comparison with any imported from 
Europe. I have said what I intended to say upon this 
bill, and if any remark I have made has the appearance 
of harshness to the Committee on Manufactures, I assure 
each member of it, no personal disrespect was intended. 

Mr. CARSON said that nothing could have induced 
him again to trespass upon the patience of the committee 
but the extraordinary course and argument pursued by 
the gentleman from Kentucky who had just resumed his 
seat. After having made an argument in support of his 
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nity, (or section of country,) when it will manifestly in- | riff have over-estimated its effects. The friends attribute 























ure another ?”” he at the same time has told us that he 
voted for the woollens bill of last year. Now, sir, I put 
it to that gentleman, and demand, with all his professions 
of disinterestedness, and disposition to dispense equal 
justice throughout the Union, if there ever was a mea- 
sure introduced into this House so partial in its nature, so 


unjust in its designs, and which would have been so op- 
ressive to the consumer of woollen fabrics, while it 


to it the great depreciation in the price of goods which 
has taken place within a few years, without seeming to 
reflect that the same depreciation has taken place in other 
countries, where our tariff does nut reach nor operate. 
There has been a ory depreciation of prices through- 
out the commercial world, springing from causes far more 
general and far more powerful than our tariff. If cotton 
goods now sell for one-half their former price, it ought to 








could have benefitted only those who were owners of | be recollected that they may be procured for, perhaps, 
woollen manufactories’ Sir, no measure ever introduced | less than half their former price, at the manufactories in 
into this, or any other deliberative body, in my opinion, | England. This is not one of the effects of the tariff, but 
could be more at war with the principles laid down by | is wholly attributable to other causes ; its real effects were 
the gentleman, than this very woollens bill, for which he temporary. It enabled our capitalists to commence and 
says he voted; nor none, sir, more diabolical in its de. | sustain a new business, in defiance of the old establish- 
signs, unjust in its nature, nor none could have been | ments of Great Britain ; it enabled them to organize their 











more injurious in its Operations, had it passed. But, sir, 
why is not the hemp grower entitled to as much regard, 
at his hands, as the hemp manufacturer? The gentle- 
man appears to think that no further duties are necessary 
upon the raw material. Admit that free, says the gentle- 
man, for the benefit of the hemp manufacturer ; but it | 
is all important, in his opinion, to enhance the duties | 
upon the manufactured article. Now, sir, to what does 
this doctrine lead? It is this, sir: You compel the ag- 
riculturist to purchase the manufactured article from the | 
manufacturer, at his own price, by protecting his indus- 
try; and leave him (the manufacturer) at full liberty to 
purchase the foreign raw material, without any duty. Is 
this justice, sir? Can the gentleman justify this course 
to his constituents? Doubtless he can, or certainly he 
would not advance such doctrines. But, sir, if the gen- 
tleman has every interest at heart, why not protect the 
hemp grower as well as the hemp manufacturer ’—the 
corn grower and the distiller of domestic material in the 
West, as well as the distillers of imported material—mo- 
lasses—in the East. 1 again ask the gentleman to make 
his practice consistent with his theory ; and, in doing so, 
he must withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. STEWART offered an amendment, which he 





business, perfect their buildings and machinery, and place 
themselves on a footing which cannot be shaken. In re- 
lation to plain cotton goods, the tariff has produced most, 

if not all, its beneficial effects. Our manufactories are se 
effectually established, that they can not only compete 

with the British in our own, but in foreign markets. 

There are large exportations of our goods to Mexico, 
South America, and even the Levant, where they suc- 
cessfully compete with British cottons, notwithstanding 
they receive not the slightest protection from our tariff. 

Much more, then, could they compete with the British 
article, at home, without protection. From these facts, 
I am induced to think, that our manufactories of plain 
cottons would scarcely feel it, were we to abolish all du- 
ties on importations of similar articles. In the same man- 
ner may other branches of manufactures, adapted to our 
country, be established, until your tariff shall become a 
dead letter upon the statute book. This, I consider, in- 
dependent of revenue, to be the only legitimate object 
of a tariff. I have no conception that it is the interest or 
the will of the people whom I represent, to pay, forever, 
a higher price for domestic manufactures, than they could 
purchase foreign articles for; but they are willing to pay 


| an advance for afew years, as they have done in relation 














hoped would be accepted by the gentleman from Ken- | to cotton goods, for the purpose of establishing manufac - 
tucky, (Mr. Crarx,]asa modification of his amendment. | tures in our own country, and thus securing its real inde- 

Mr. CLARK at first assented, but, on hearing the | pendence, in peace and in war. [et not the manufactu- 
amendment again read from the Clerk’s table, declined | rers suppose that the people will pay a perpetual or un- 


accepting it. 

_ Mr. T. P. MOORE, of Ken., said, he had declined par- 
ticipating in the debate upon the general provisions of the 
bill now before the committee, and had reserved himself 
to defend, if necessary, its Western features. But the 
proposition of the gentleman from Maine, {Mr. Spracvr] 
to strike out the duties on hemp and molasses, and the 
proposition of his colleague, (Mr. Ciarx] supported, as 
he conceived, by a most extraordinary argument, and of- 
fered at a most inauspicious time, imposed upon him the 
duty of assigning the reasons by which he was governed, 
as a member of the Committee on Manufactures, in re- 
porting the bill, as well as a brief notice ot some of the 
remarks of his colleague. 

Mr. M. said, his constituents and himself were in favor 
of a tariff for the protection of American industry, whe- 
ther devoted to manufacturing or agricultural pursuits, 
against unfair foreign competition. We do not advocate 
a tariff, which would sacrifice one section of the Union, 
for the purpose of enriching another; but one, which 
shall, as far as possible, protect and promote the interests 
of all. If, indeed, any particular system enriches one 
section, without impoverishing another, it is good policy 


to adopt it; because it will add to the general stock of 


wealth and comfort; but, any system which transfers 
wealth from one section to another, is unjust and tyranni- 
cal, and ought never to be adopted, or, if adopted, ought 
to be abandoned. It has seemed to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that both the friends and the enemies of our existing ta- 


| reasonable tax for their benefit. If they cannot, after 
| reasonable protection and fair trial, manufacture on as 
| low terms as foreigners, it is in vain for them to think of 
| being sustained by levying perpetual contributions upon 
|the people. The tariff may produce manufacturing es- 
| tablishments, but they must ultimately sustain themselves, 
| They must be able to meet and overcome foreign compe- 
| tition, as well as domestic, without forcing up the price 
| of their articles by operation of law. The manufacturers 
| of plain cottons are now on that footing, and other branch- 
| es are fast approaching it. The higher prices induced by 
| the tarff will cease ; we shall have a domestic supply of 
| goods, as cheap as we could get them from abroad ; and 
| the tariff will stand on our statute book a dead letter. 
In my humble judgment, many of our Southern friends 
| are equally in error, in relation to the effects of the tariff 
}upon them. The reduction of the prices of their pro- 
| duce, like the fall in the price of goods, is attributable 
| wholly to other causes. Do they suppose that cotton, to- 
bacco, sugar, or rice, would bring a higher price, were 
| the whole tariff repealed to-morrow ? 
| This Union is but a small part of the whole world ; pri- 
ces of produce have been reduced throughout Christen- 
| dom ; and, surely, not by the effects of our tariff. Nor 
| would they be at all enhanced by its repeal. No such 
| slight circumstance can affect prices throughout the.com- 
| mercial world. They depend on the value of money, 
the extent of supply, and the demand for consumption. 
| Local legislation, or the spirit of speculation, may momen- 
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tarily affect the market, as a storm ruffies the ocean, but 
it will soon sabside to its natural level. It is said, if we 
received more goods from England, she would take more 
of our cotton. This is true; but if Old England took 
more, New England would take less. Only the same 
quantity would find a market at last ; and, it seems to me, 
that a sure and permanent market at home, which cannot 
be materially affected by the state of our foreign rela- 
tions, ought to have a decided preference. Besides, Old 
England feeds her own manufacturers, and takes from us 
nothing but our cotton, while the manufacturers in New 
England look to the Southern and Middle States, not on- 
ly for their raw material, but for their bread, and a portion 
of their meat. I am informed that grain uniformly bears 
a better price forty miles from Boston, in the interior, 
than it does in that market; and that Southern corn is now 
frequently carried fifly miles into the interior, and there 
sold at a lower price than the corn of New England. 
Beet cattle are beginning to be driven into New England, 
from Ohio, and the further extension of manufactures in 
that section, would extend the market for Western cattle 
and Southern produce. Is it no advantage to the South, 
when the cotton markets of the world are glutted, to find 
a market for other products to which her soil is adapted ? 
She must cease to think of nothing but cotton. By trans- 
ferring her cotton market from Old England tou New Eng- 
land, she is enabled to feed the manufacturer. She must 
not be too proud to go to market with her Indian corn, 
and even her sweet potatoes, thousands of bushels of 
which do, or may find a market in New England. Sure- 
ly, it is the interest of the South that New England should 
manufacture for her, in preference to Old England. The 
evils which she feels do not spring from the tariff, and 
the increase of manufactures actually extends her mar- 
ket. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the State I in part 
represent, has as little interest in the tariff generally, as 
any spot inthe Union. She cannot raise cotton for the sup- 


ply of the manufacturer, and her position and her dis- 


tance, precludes her frum sending a kernel of her corn or 
a pound of her meat to feed the manufacturers in New 
England. She can raise wool; but her great distance 
gives advantages to intervening States, competent to fur- 
nish an abundant supply, which can never be obviated. 
Kentucky is between the North and the South—a spot 


every thing; ‘*the bloody land,” as her Indian name im- 
plies. The Indians of the North and the South made it 
their battle ground. Even the seasons, during half the 


putable business. But, if we were unobstructed by these 
obstacles, our distance from the ocean is such, that we 
could never manufacture except for domestic consump. 
tion. This cause will forever prevent the establishment 
of numerous manufacturing establishments in Ohio, and 
all the Western States. Doubtless a few establishments 
will rise up there, adequate to the supply of these States; 
but they can never enter into competition with New Eng. 
land in the foreign market. Even in the limited benefits 
of those interior establishments, Kentucky cannot parti- 
cipate; she can have no other than a national interest in 
general mannfactures. If our Southern friends find it 
their interest to employ themselves chiefly in raising cot- 
ton, corn, and other produce for the New England manu- 
fucturerers, we may have a chance to convert our surplus 
corn into horses, and mules, and hogs, and drive and sell 
them on better terms than they can raise them. But, 
even in this, we should have to encounter the competi- 
tion of all the Western States. Our support of the tariff, 
hitherto, must be considered alike disinterested and pat- 
riotic. Itis because we believe that a home supply of 
manufactured articles would much promote the general 
prosperity, and is essential to the independence of the 
United States. We are now asked toconcur in an increase 
of duty on a variety of articles, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and protecting various branches of manufactures 
not quite so well established as those of plain cottons. 
In other words, Kentucky, and the rest of the Union, 
are invited to tax themselves, for the purpose of further 
promoting the manufacturing interest. For the common 


| good, we are willing to pay this tax; but, it must be as 





eqttal as possible, and the public good must be as exten- 
sively promoted as possible. 

If it be important that our coats should be manufactur. 
ed in the United States, it is no less so that the means of 
equipping our ships should be furnished by ourselves. 
Though Kentucky is excluded, ina great degree, from 
participation in the profits of agriculture, as well as manu- 
factures, there is one essential article, at least, which her 
rich soil can produce in quantities almost inexhaustible— 


ithat is, hemp. She already furnishes most of the cotton 
| bagging used in the Southwestern States, and she has the 


capacity to furnish the whole canvass and cordage of the 
United States. Her slave population can be profitably 


;employed in the manufactures from hemp and flax. 
where conflicting interests meet; a land of contention in | 


While other States are asking her to buy their cloths, 


| even at an enhanced price, ought she not to insist that 


year, are contending for mastery, and interests and par- | 
ties are so equally balanced, that a hair would turn the | 


scale. Tous, in point of interest, it matters not where 
the cloth we purchase comes from; we can neither fur- 
nish the raw material, nor feed the manufacturer, whe- 
ther he lives in Old England or New England. As for 


tion. We have not, in my humble judgment, suitable 
water power—our strean.* are torrents in winter, and dry 
in the summer. The falls of the Ohio at Louisville would 
afford sites for many establishments, but the floods 
of that great river would, occasionally, not only stop them, 
but bury them many feet deep. But if, as some contend, 
we had the water power to manufacture, we have not the 


population. Most of the labor in the Northern manufac- | 


tories is done by white girls; such are their regulations, 
that it is made, for young females, a profitable and repu- 
table business. Their labor is cheap. They are intelli 
gent, active, and faithful; our negroes, ignorant, slow, 
and careless, can never be employed in competition with 
them; and the very existence of slavery among us, will 
always prevent, to any great extent, white girls from go- 
ing outto labor. Employment of females in manufacto- 
ries can never be made, among us, an honorable and re- 


they shall buy her hemp in return? Ifa certain market 
for manufactures produces an improvement in the article, 
and a reduction in the price, so must a certain market 
for hemp improve its quality, by reducing its culture to 


| a system, and rewarding the grower in proportion to 


| his industry and care. 


It is already admitted by those who have used both, 


. _ that our cotton bagging is superior to the Scotch, and if 
becoming & manufacturing People, that is out of the ques- | 


we can but be encouraged, we will soon produce canvass 
and cordage equal to anyin the world. Our Eastern bre- 
thren ought not to complain of the temporary inconye- 
nience to which the use of our hemp might subject them, 
when we have so long and so cheerfully paid a higher 
price for their cloths, for their benefit, and are willing to 
go even further. The national importance of the inte- 
rest for which we ask protection is surely equal to that 
which they press upon us, and there is certainly as much 
reason in our demand as in theirs. We have given them 
a steady market, and they are bringing their manufac- 
tures to unrivalled perfection; give us a steady market, 
and we will perfect the culture and manufacture of hemp. 
Nine millions eight hundred and sixty thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-two pounds of raw hemp is imported into 
the United States annually, which, inthe New York 
market, commands from 225 to 270 dollars per ton, while 
Kentucky hemp, esteemed the best American hemp, 
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commands from 110 to 125 dollars per ton. It has been | whiskey ? We cannot entirely impoverish ourselves in 
proven, before the Committee on Manufactures, that | supporting the local interests of a distant section of the 
Kentucky hemp, properly cured, is as well, or better! Union ; we must have some equivalent, some return, to 
adapted to any purpose for which it is used in America, | enable us to bear the sacrifice. We cannot ask it with 
than Russia hemp; but we cannot, without the increase | more confidence from any body than from those who have 
of duty contained in the bill, compete with the Russian | so far profitted, anJ expect further to profit by our liberal- 
serfs in the culture of this article. Indeed, it cannot oe | ity, and at our expense. ’ 
expected, that any great improvement would take place | Ifthey will not favor us, who will? But if, contrary 
in the production of an article, which owing to the fluc- to my expectations, they should refuse to reciprocate our 
tuations of commerce, or of your policy, has a market this | liberality ; should insist on keeping what they have got, 
year, and is left in the hands of the farmer the next. To | and getting what they can ; should refuse to protect the 
excite his industry and ingenuity he :nust see a certain | particular interests of the West, because it will impose on 
prospect of ultimate reward. It cannot be denied that | them a slight portion of the temporary burthen which 
Kentucky hemp is equal to any in the world, when taken | this system casts upon the People of this Union, then 
from the field, but is rendered inferior by the manner of | Kentucky will be obliged to pause : she cannot and will 
curing it. Give usa certain market, and we will soon in- | not consent to tax herself repeatedly and forever, for the 
cur the trouble and expense of providing vats and ponds | benefit of those who refuse to beara part of the common 
for water-rotting, and every thing else which may be ne- burden ; who ask favors they are unwilling to bestow ; 
cessary to bring the article into market in the most im- who would impoverish the rest of the nation to make 
proved condition. While there isa market one year, themselves rich. She cannot always give, without ever 
and none the next, our farmers have no adequate induce- | receiving: she must be just to herself, before she can con- 
ment to incur the expense necessary to reduce this spe- | tinue to be generous to others. If no market is secured 
cies of culture to a system; and the quantity produced is | to her at home ; if the articles she can furnish on fair 
irregular, and the mode of curing it rude and slovenly. | terms still continue to be purchased of foreigners, or ma- 
But give us the certainty which the Eastern manufacturers | nufactured from foreign materals, what matters it to her 
have and ask, and soon all our ships as well as our peo whether the cloths which she purchases are manufactured 
ple will be clothed with a fabric of domestic production jin Old or New England? In that case, it is her interest 
superior to the foreign article, which is so extensively | to reduce the price as low as possible,and purchase where 
used. There is another article, in relationto which we | she can get them the cheapest. But, if you will furnish 
have a right to ask something from our Eastern brethren— her witha steady and fair market for her produce, she 
The Western States are unrivalled in their capacity to | will be able, and is willing, to pay a higher price for 
produce grain, but our distance from the ocean pre- cloths : for she will have the means. But, at present, she 
cludes the possibility of our carrying it to market. Corn | can no more sell her produce to the manufacturers of New 
may now be purchased in Kentucky at fifty cents per | England than to those of Old England ; and she bears all 
barrel of five bushels. 1 purchased, at that price, just be- | the evils of an increased price of goods, without partici- 
fore I left home; rye may also be raised among us in in- | pating in any of the benefits. I appeal to the justice of 
calculable abundance, at fifteen or twenty cents per bushel. | this body to say whether this is right, and whether we 
Although the bulk of these articles precludes our carry- | ought not to insist that our interests shall be effectually 
ing them to market in kind; yet we can manufacture | protected, before we consent to pay an additional tax for 
them into a good and wholesome spirit, which might be | the benefit of the Northern manufacturers. 
made to bear transportation. The Western States could A word or two in reply to my colleague, [Mr. Crank, ] 
supply the union with the spirits necessary for consump- | who says the duty imposed by the committee on raw 
tion, manufactured wholly from domestic materials, were | hemp is too high—is altogether delusive—and, without 
the consumption of foreign spirits, or spirits manufactur- | the insertion of the duty on cotton bagging, will pros- 
ed from foreign materials, discouraged or prevented. trate the bagging factories in his district. Mr. M. said he 
While New England is inviting us to pay a higher price | could not assent to the correctness of this argument, or 
for our clothing, that she may obtain a better price for | understand how the proposed duty on hemp is to oppress 
her wool and her cloths, it is not unreasonable that we | the manufacturer of that article in Kentucky, when it will 
should demand of her to discourage the importation of | be conceded that the citizeas of Kentucky do not import 
foreign spirits and foreign molasses, that we may find, in| a pound of hemp. Yet, he owed it to himself to say, that 
the prices procured for our grain, the means of paying | he moved, in the Committee on Manufactures, to insert a 
for her manufactures, at their enhanced price. Let her | duty of five cents per square yard on cotton bagging ; and 
abandon the making of rum from foreign molasses, betake | had intended, at the proper time, to have renewed it here. 
herself to the use of good wholesome whiskey, leave | But notwithstanding the solicitude which he felt for an 
distillation to us, while she is employed in her manufac-| adequate protection to the manufacturers of cotton bag- 
tures of cottons and woollens, and soon will the Western | ging, still he did not consider the proposed increase of 
country participate in that improvement and prosperity | duty on that article of so much importance as to justify 
which is said now to distinguish New England. Of that | him in voting for the amendment of his colleague to the 
prosperity we do not wish to deprive her. We rejoice | amendment of the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Spracur]} 
in it, and shall be ever ready to promote it by all proper | the practical effect of which would’be to strike out hemp 
measures, because she is a part of our common country. | and molasses, and insert the proposed amendment on cot- 
But so far as that prosperity has arisen from the tariff, it | ton bagging. Mr. M. said, that he had heard but little 
has been at the expense of the rest of the Union. If it | complaint from the manufacturers of cotton bagging ; but 
protected her manufactures at all, it was by causing the | he knew well the languishing and depressed condition 
articles manufactured to sell higher than they otherwise | of the farmers, the growers of hemp and grain ; and he 
would have done, and we paid the difference. Is it not | regarded it his first duty to take care of their interests, 
right and fair, that now, in the days of her prosperity, | There was imported into the United States in the year 
she should sacrifice a little for our benefit, especially | 1826, nine million eight hundred and sixty-eight pounds 
when she is asking of us further sacrifices, for the protec- | of raw hemp, costing five hundred and fifty-one thousand 
tion of her interests ? What effect has the tariff had in | seven hundred and fifty-seven dollars ; and of these arti- 
promoting the peculiar interests of Kentucky? It has | cles which are manufactured from hemp, two millions two 
been of some avail to her in relation toher hemp, but has | hundred and ten thousand five hundred and fifty-four dol- 
itadded a cent to the price of her corn, her bacon, or her | lars worth. He believed that it was vitally important to 
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the People of the West, to secure to themselves this | the support of any partial and unjust measure, which de. 
home market. It would stimulate them to grow an in- | signing men may originate and dignify with the name of 
creased quantity of hemp; and while they could secure | tariff. Least of all would he countenance the making oj 
a steady home consumption for that article, the price to | important interests of the country mere party questions 
the manufacturer would not be increased. But, said | and electioneering hobbies, to ride this man into power 
Mr. M. I was surprised to hear my colleague reprobate | and that eut. He was prepared, as all ought to be, to 
the duty imposed by the bill on imported molasses, and | support or oppose any measure relative to the tarif 
on course wuol. The wool and woollen features of the | which may be proposed, according to his views of it, 
bill had been ably and satisfactorily defended by his} policy or justice, without regard to its probable effects 
friends, Messrs. Wrieut of New York and Strvensoy, | upon the interests and prospects of a political party, 
of Pennsylvania. With regard to the duty on molasses so | Here permit me to say, Mr. Chairman, with great 
much deprecated by his colleague, [Mr. Crarx] he, Mr. | sincerity, that 1 am persuaded that the efforts which 
M. was constrained to say, that he considered it as one of | certain profligate and designing politicians have made, 
the most valuable provisions of the bill ; that the policy | to connect their sinking fortunes with the “ Ameri- 
which dictated it was susceptible of the clearest and| can System,” have done more to retard the passage 
most satisfactory defence, and that its salutary effects| of a just and fair tariff, and impair the popularity of 
were so obvious as almost to supersede the necessity of | the system of Internal Improvements, than all the ex. 
demonstration. It was within the recollection of many | ertions of its honest opponents. It was not necessary for 
within his hearing, that a similar proposition was made | him to say here, with what zeal he was opposed to the 
in this House, in 1824, by its then presiding officer, [Mr. | woollens bill of last session. To him it appeared partial, 
Cxar] and ashe very distinctly recollected, that pro-| unjust, impulitic, and framed only to be rejected, that it 
position was voted for by every member from Kentucky. | might subserve the purposes of designing men in the 
It wastrue, there had been to him avery unexpected | Presidential contest. He might have been mistaken, but 
political alliance since that period, but he was inclined to| such washis opinion. He was then ready, as he was 
think that the People of Kentucky would not, on that | now, to vote for an increase of duties, if the proposition 
account, be willing to forego the advantages likely to| had been presented in a proper shape. My colleague 
result tothem from the imposition of this duty. The |[Mr. Wicxurrrg,] and myself, desired to add to the bill 
importation of molasses during the last year amounted to | an increase of duty upon imported hemp, and also upon 
13,362,268 gallons. Inthe last six years, the importa-| imported spirits ; but the managers of the bill would ad. 
tion of foreign distilled spirits is believed to have been | mit of no modification, and we were obliged to content 
from five to six millions of gallons annually. It is esti- | ourselves with a partial measure, benefitting only a small 
mated that, of the molasses imported, from seven to eight | number of citizens, at the expense ofthe whole people, 
millions are distilled in New England. Let the intelli- | and especially those of the Western country, or in voting 
gent farmers and distillers in Kentucky calculate the | against it. He did not hesitate to take the latter course, 
quantity of their grain which would be furnished a mar-| at the hazard of being denounced by the new converts 
ket at a fair price, by preventing the distillation of ‘Taffy | to the system as an enemy to the tariff. 
rum from foreign molasses—by discouraging the impor-| ‘The famous Convention at Harrisburg was devised and 
tation of foreign distilled spirits—and he could not doubt | assembled for the purpose of uniting the Western, Mid- 
their decision. They would cling to this feature of the | dle, and Northern States, upon that measure ; but, even 
bill as one of the utmost importance to their real interests. | in that assemblage, collected for the special purpose of 
Again : It could not be denied that Louisiana, Florida, | securing further duties on woollens, the bill of the last 
and Mississippi, can furnish an ample supply of this arti- | session appeared so monstrously anequal and unjust, that 
cle for the whole population of the United States. So| they recommended an immediate increase of duties on 
far as Kentucky is concerned, the supply of molasses is} wool, iron, flax, hemp, and foreign distilled spirits, as well 
derived exclusively from Louisiana and Mississippi. as woollen cloths, thereby virtually approving of the 
His colleague had censured, with some severity, the | course pursued by the opposition to the bill in Cor.gress. 
vote of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. STAN BERKr,) | Though he did not approve ofthe principle, nor what 
while he appeared to have forgotten to remember that | he believed to have been the real objects of that Con- 
the casting vote against the proposed duty on cotton | vention, yet they have embodied considerable informa- 
bagging had been given by the worthy Chairman of the | tion on the subject of manufactures ; and in their reports 
committee, [Mr. Mattary.] His colleague had spoken | and address, may be found a full defence of the views he 
in a tone and ‘nanner of the committee— had submitted relative to hemp and distilled spirits. 
‘Here Mr. CLARK rose, and observed, that he had | With a large portion of their views he fully accorded ; 
not intended to impugn the motives of the committee.] | and if the friends of the tariff, in this House, are sucli 
Mr. MOORE continued, and observed, that he was only as were in favor of the woollens bill of last session, 
| 


Jad he had not ; that he had no wish to come in collision | he thought their number small 

with his colleague ; he was not in the habit of assailing Mr. STEWART obtained the fluor, and spoke in re- 
the motives of others , and he would not permit it to be} ply to Mr. Moors, advocating the amendment of Mr. 
done on this floor in relation to himself, or the committee | Cuarx, and so much of the amendment of Mr. Spracvz, 
of which he was an humble member. The house knew | as went to strike out the duty of 100 per cent. on mo 
something of their labors, and he did not doubt that the lasses. He was understood to be in favor of a duty of 74 
unprejudiced portion of the nation would do them jus- | cents the gallon ; which would be equal to 50 per cent. 
tice. on the ducy under the old tariff. 

I have, said Mr. M., been denounced in certain prints, Mr. WICKLIFFE said he had, heretofore, by his votes 
as an enemy to the tariff. The imputation is wholly un- | in this House, identified himself as one favourable to the 
founded and false. He voted for the tariff of 1824, when | protection of American manufactures, and the encourage- 
many of those who would now, for political purposes, be | ment of home industry. 1 believe it essential {said Mr. 
considered the exclusive friends of the ‘ American Sys-| W.] to our independence and national prosperity, that 
tem,” not only voted against it, but denounced the whole | we should ‘manufacture for ourselves, articles of the first 
system as unwise and ruinous, He said he should con- | necessity, in time of peace and war. More especially 
tinue to supportany and every just and equal tariff, cal- | those articles, the raw material of which is produced in 
culated to protect the common interest, and promote the | abundance within our own country. To do this, { have 
general welfare. But he never would lend himself to | believed it within the competency of the National Go- 
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vacnnndl wt its duty, to foster and protect our infant | to amend the bill, by striking out so much thereof, as 


manufactures, by such impost on the foreign articles as | proposes an additional duty upon hemp and molasses. 


will give reasonable security against alien competition, 


| My colleague has moved to amend the amendment of the 


and at the same time guard against domestic monopoly. | gentleman from Maine, by adding the duty of four and 


In our legislation upon this subject we should regard all | five cents upon cotton bagging. 


I am in favor of giving 


the great interests of the country : we should not tax too | this additional duty upon bagging, and will vote for it, if 
heavily our agriculture and our commerce for the benefit | my colleague will offer it unconnected with the motion 
of manufactures ; nor should we, under the delusive hope | of the gentleman from Maine, to strike out the duty upon 


of a free and unrestrained commerce with foreign nations, | 
neglect the important interest of manufactures. Either | 
extreme would be injudicious. 

In this opinion I may be wrong. It has not been form- | 
ed without deliberation, and will net be surrendered with- | 
out conviction of its error. 

It was not my intention to have embarked in the dis- | 
cussion of this bill. 1 will not, now, fatigue the House | 
with any argument in favor of the general principle in. | 
volved—that I will resign to abler hands. I am forced 
into the present debate by the course pursued by gentle- | 
men on this floor, who profess to be friends of what they | 
call “the American System,” which, according to the | 
views of some gentlemen, means exclusive protection to | 
the industry of one favoured section of this Union, at the | 
expense, and to one total neglect, of every other portion | 
of the United States. 

The protection of wool and woollens constitutes, with | 
a portion of this House, the chief end of their legis- | 
lation ; and we are told, not in terms, but in substance, 
that, unless we abandon every other interest in our coun- 
try, and give to these woollen gentlemen protection, pro- | 
hibition, and monopoly, this bill must be defeated. Be | 
itso. Forone, fam content to riskthe consequences of | 
such an event. Iam here the representative of farmers, | 
the growers of produce, and the consumers of woollens; | 
and I will not consent to give to the manufacturer of | 
woollen goods exclusive protection, to the total ne- | 
glect, if not the consequent ruin of other interests ; and | 
I have risen as much on the present occasion to proclaim | 
this determination, as for any other purpose. If this bill | 
fails, i wish the responsibility to rest upon those, who, by | 
pursuing a sectional, if not a selfish policy, are determin- | 
ed te defeat the passage of any bill which alike diffuses | 
its benefits and burthens over all portions and classes of | 
the community. 

Mr. Chairman : Fears have been expressed in and out 
of this House, as to the failure of this ** American Sys- 
tem ;” looking toa particularadvent. They are ground- | 
less ; mere phantoms of a politically distempered imagi- | 
nation, conjured up to alarm the timid. I will tell gentle. | 
men the danger which awaits their system. It is, its par- | 
tial and sectional operation. It isthe selfish spirit, which | 
has heretofore, and continues to display itself in our legis- 
lation, And above all, it is the connexion of this question 
with one which should be wholly disconnected. When | 
ambitious and designing men shall arrogate to themselves 
its exclusive guadianship, and attempt to make it the 
fulcrum by which they are to wield or to gain power, 
then, indeed, may the real friends of the American Sys- 
tem fear its destruction. 

In 1824, a bill avowedly for the protection of American 
industry and manufactures passed both Houses of Con- 
gress. We had then a President and Cabinet, known and | 








believed to be hostile to its passage. Its provisions and | 
objects were national. it was discussed and decided with- | 
out reference to the Presidential question then depending; | 
and { invoke gentlemen who are friendly to the system | 
of protection, to unite with me, and pass on this bill, un- 
influenced by the pending Presidential contest. Govern- 
ed by the principles which regulated my votes in 1824, I | 
am prepared to act upon the bill now under consideration. | 

Lam placed, Mr. Chairman, in a peculiarly delicate si- | 
tuation, by the amendment of my colleague, [Mr. Crarx.] | 
The gentleman from Maine, |Mr. Sprague] has moved | 
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hemp and molasses. If 1 correctly comprehend the effect 
of the two propositions, it is this: Ifthe motion of my 


colleague prevail, then the question recurs upon the 


amendment of the member from Maine, as amended by 
my colleague, which is to strike from the bill so much 
as imposes a duty upon imported hemp and molasses, 
and insert, in lieu thereof, the duty on cotton bagging. I 
inquire of the Chair and wait for its answer to know if I 
have correctly understood and stated the effect of the two 
propositions now under consideration ? 

(Mr. W. having understood from the Chair, that he had 
correctly stated the effect of the two amendments,if they 
were agreed to, proceeded :} 

Mr. Chairman, I put it to my colleague, whether he 
will place myself and others, will he place himself ina 
situation, which will compel them, if it does net compel 
him, to vote against hisown amendment? Will he return 
to his State and tell the farmers he has given them a ta- 
riff which protects their grain, their whiskey, and their 
hemp? He will be inquired of, how, and in what way ? 
His answer must be, if his amendment, united with that 
of the member from Maine, prevails, ‘* we surrendered 
the duty on imported hemp and molasses, for one cent 
additional duty on the yard of bagging.” This answer may 
suit the constituents of my colleague, who are the prin- 
cipal if not the sole manufacturers of cotton bagging in 
the West, but it will not suit my constituents. They are 
farmers, cultivaters of the soil, growers of hemp, bread 
stuffs, stock, and manufacturers of spirit. They will re- 
quire of their Representative, unworthy as he is, to resist 
every effort to strike from this bill the duty on hemp and 
molasses. I will not surrender these two items for the ad- 
ditional duty on cotton bagging. I repeat, sir, I will vote 
for the duty on bagging, if it is offered unconnected with 
the proposition to strike out the duty on hemp and mo- 
lasses. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague objects to the duty upon 
molasses ; he declares that he will not vote for it; that 
it is wrong to oppress, by this tax on molasses, the peo- 
ple of one section of the country, for the benefit of ano- 
ther. He complains that the duty on hemp is too high, 
and that, unless, you increase the duty upon the manufac- 
tured article, so tar from benefitting the farmer, you will 
break down the manufacturers in Kentucky, and ruin 
them by the increased taxation upon the foreign raw 
hemp. Is this true? I answer, it isnot. My colleague is 
mistaken. The article of foreign hemp is not brought in- 
to, or consumed in the State of Kentucky. He never saw 
a pound of Russian hemp in Kentucky. 

My colleague has argued this question upon what I 
call the anti-tariff principle ; ‘* that an increase of import 
duty is in all cases a corresponding increase of price upon 
the domestic production.” When the capacity does not 
exist, or, if it exist, is not drawn into action, in the coun- 
try to produce the domestic in the corresponding rates of 
the diminution of the imported article, then, I grant you, 
that an increase of import on the foreign article will pro- 

duce a corresponding increase of price in the domestic. 
Our system is based, however, upon a different theory, if 
practice does not prove its correctness. Our object is 
to exclude the importation of the foreign fabric ; not to 
increase the price, but to give the home market for the 
domestic productions of our soil, our labor, and our skill, 
which cannot find a market elsewhere. These were the 
principles, and these were some of the arguments urged 
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then, and better than I have or can urge them now, upon 
which the bill of 1824 was passed. These were the prin- 
ciples urged last year, in support of the woollens bill, 
and they have been urged this session in favor of the 
woollens feature of the present bill. I voted against the 
bill of last session, because I believed it partial ; and 1 
knew, if we granted the protection asked for by that bill, 
(when its advocates refused to protect other important 
interests ofthe Middle and Western States,) we should be 
made, the ‘* hewers of wood and drawers of water,” not 
to old England, but to New England. The West fared 
badly in the tariff of 1824, and so far as my vote was con- 
cerned, I determined, if another tariff bill passed, the 
great interest of that important section of this Union 
should be regarded. Sir, 1 was determined, that the far- 
mers of my country, whilst they sustained a portion of the 
burdens of this system, should participate in some of its 
advantages; and on this occasion I will carry that resolu- 
tion into effect. 

_ Mr. Chairman, what is the true policy of your protect- 
ing system? I answer for myself, as I understand it, 
those articles of manufacture which constitute the grand 
essential in time of peace, or the material of war, should 
be encouraged and protected. It is necessary to our na- 


tional independence and safety. Add to this the advan- | 
tage of diversifying the labor and capital of the country, | 
in the production of the raw material, furnishing employ- | 
I am so far an advocate | 


ment to our surplus population. 
for the American system, as it is called, that, whenever 
we can grow the raw material in abundance, and manu- 
facture it sufficient for domestic consumption, I will tax 
the imported article. Yes, sir, if our revenue will justify 
it, L will go as far as any man to discourage the introduc- 
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and skill from an advantageous competition with the pro- 
ductions of domestic labor and skill. Give us an ade. 
quate protection, ensure us a steady market, and m 
word for it, in the same tirae which it has taken to perfect 
your cotton manufactures, American hemp will drive 
from the market that of Russia, and the national pride of 
the American seamen will not suffer from the conscious. 
ness, that the canvass which spreads itself before the 
winds, bearing in triumph the ‘‘star spangled banner,” is 
| the growth and manufacture of that country whose rights 
| he dete nds. 
| Mr. Chairman, ray constituents may be said to bea 
grain-growing People. They raise stock, and their sur- 
plus grain is converted into spirits. Where, I ask, is our 
market? Do we take our bread stuffs, our whiskey, our 
live stock, to New England to find a market? As well 
might we send ** coal to New Castle.” We send noneto 
| Europe, and very little to the West Indies—not enough 
to pay for our coffee and sugars, Our important market 
| is where our sympathies should be, in the South. 
Our course of trade, for all heavy articles, is down the 
| Mississippi. What bread stuffs we find a market for ave 
principally consumed in the States of Mississippi, Louis. 
| lana, South Alabama, and Florida. Indeed, I may say, 
| these States are the consumets, at miserable and ruinous 
prices to the farmers in my State, of our exports, of spi- 
rits, corn, flour, and cured provisions. In exchange for 
these articles, we receive the sugar and cotton of the 
South, coffee, other West India productions; and, what 
| of our produce we sell in one year, we eat up in these ar- 
| ticles the next. 
| We have had a trade of some value to the South in our 
| stock. We still continue it, under great disadvantages. 





tion of the foreign raw material and manufacture. I will) It is a ready-money trade: 1 might say it is the only mo- 
not tax to prohibition, for the benefit of those manufac- | ney trade in which we are engaged : and what little of 
turers who have to depend upon, and who prefer the | money we get in that trade, finds its way East of the 
raw material of another country. With these prin-/ mountains in the course of a few short months, in pay- 
ciples and opinions I advocate the propose:! duty on | ment of goods manufactured in New and Old England. 


hemp. 

Will it be contended, by any gentleman who has ever | 
visited the fertile valley of the Mississippi river, who has | 
ever been in Kentucky, that we cannot grow the article 
of hemp sufficient for the consumption of the United 
States? With the benefit of the entire home market, at | 
the price now paid for Russian hemp, Kentucky would, 
in two years, glut your market, and then have a surplus 
on hand at home. But, say gentlemen, American hemp 
is not so good as the Russian—it is not water-rotted. If 
you will give us a steady market, we will prepare it for 
your factories, in that mode. What are the facts? Un- 
der your present system, by foreign competition, the 
prices fluctuate, and the farmer is discouraged. Should 
he water-rot hemp, and send it to the seaboard, it is there 
met by the hemp of Russia, a market surcharged beyond | 
the demand, and his labor and capital are sunk. 

I have made these general remarks, in answer to my | 
colleague, who supposes this tax will raise the price of 
hemp in Kentucky, to the ruin of the bagging factories of 
his district. Sir, the effect will be otherwise. It will pro- 
duce a more abundant supply—a more regular price. It 
is the fluctuation of price, owing to the want of encour- 
agement to the farmer, which most materially affects the 
manufacturer in Kentucky. 

My object is, to furnish the raw material of hemp for | 
the factories of the East. Wedo not manufacture cloths 
or cottons to any great extent in Kentucky, and [ am in- 
clined to helieve we never shall. [ wish to encourage | 
the growth of an article to which my State is peculiarly | 
adapted, that we may be enabled to purchase with our | 
hemp, from New England, our cloths and our cotton 
goods. How is this is to be effected ? Lanswer, precisely 
as you effected the superiority of American cotton fabrics, | 


by gradually driving the productions of foreign — 


| Thus it is the Kentucky farmer lives; yes, sir, he lives 
plentifully: for heaven bas blessed him with a svil anda 
climate which ensures comfort and health; but he makes 
nothing. He increases not in wealth, unless it is that 


| wealth which adds to the physical and moral strength of 


his country—a hardy race of sound democrats. 

But,sir, my colleague declares his determination to vote 
against the duty on molasses. He denounces this provision 
of the bill in the strongest terms. He declares it unjust to 
tax one portion of the community, one section of the 
country, for the benefit of another. He inquires whether 
it is right to oppress the distiller of rum in New England 
to benefit the distillers of whiskey in Kentucky and other 
sections? Here my colleague has forgotten on which side 
of this question he stands committed. He is employing 
the language and the argument of the anti tariff Southern 
statesmen, so uften used on this floor. This is an argu: 
ment against the whole system. If it is good in tavor of 
the citizens of New England, against the imposition of a 
duty upon molasses, it is equally good in behalf of the 
South against the imposition of a duty upon woollens. If 
this tax on molasses will interfere with the trade between 
the West Indies and New England, will not the same con- 
sequence follow, by the imposition of duty on articles im 
ported from Old England, which are paid for chiefly by 
the agricultural labor of the South—cotton and rice? 

Mr. Chairman, am inclined to believe—I hope, at least 
—the evils of this system are magnified by our Southern 
brethren. I admit, sir, the principal proportion of its bur- 
dens, and the fewest of its benefits, are felt in the South 
and West. In the South, they have the advantage of a 
valuable product, which finds a market in Europe. 1" 
the West, we have nothing—nothing sir, comparatively — 
which finds a market in that portion of the world; and, if 
our Eastern brothers succeed in the present effort to rid 
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that they may no longer be deluded with the false . 


of future benefits. 

Mr. Chairman : Ihave one more serious question to 
propound to those gentlemen who profess to be advocates 
of this system. Do they mean to passa tariff of any 
kind this session, or is it designed to keep this subject 
open for another season—for another Harrisburg politico 
Convention ? If it is desirable to pass one at all for the 
benefit of the country, let us pass such an one as the 
great interests of this People demand. 

‘What, sir, has been the course of events in and out of 
this House, in reference to this bill? What has been 
the treatment of the respectable Committee on Manufac- 
tures? Your committee, with a view to ascertain facts, 
on which to base our legislation, asked for leave to send | 
for testimony. The House granted this leave. And then | 
“* the letter-writers,” “our correspondents at Washing- 
ton,” commenced their vocation of slander and detrac- 
tion. After a laborious session, of days, and weeks, and 
nights, the committee presented to us a bill—yes, sir, 
a bill, which, at first, was satisfactory to the tariff men, 
in ang out of the House. Indeed, sir, Iwas pleased to 
see the coalition editors in my own State come out and 
approve the bill reported by the committee. They could 
not do otherwise, Mr. Chairman. It will be recollected 
that the Magician’s wand—by which great political re- 
sults were to be produced in Kentucky last Summer— 
was a hemp stalk. This bill gave protection to hemp. It 
gave ample protection to woollens, and it proposed a rea- 
sonable duty on wool, and other articles. The bill was 
hailed by all parties, and its passage wished for. What 
has since transpired ? Recollect, sir, the political com- 
plexion of this committee : remember the political com- 
plexion of a majority of this House. Pass this bill, and 
the hobby of the ‘‘American System” must be dismount- 
ed by its present unrelenting jockies. What is next ? 
Orders, from somewhere, are issued : ** This bill will not 
“do; itis worse for the manufacturer than the bill of 
*€1824. It is ruin to them, worse than ruin.” Strange 
to tell, sir, as if by telegraphic despatch, in Kentucky, 
that which had been lauded by the advocates of a cer- 
tain party, as so well calculated to promote the interest 
of all, but a few days previous, is denounced as an abomi- 
nation in the land. 1 understand this thing pretty well. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Srorrs] whose 
ingenuity in debate was not equalled by his consistency 
in argument on this subject, proved, to his own most en- 
tire satisfaction, that the present bill was much worse for 
the woollen manufacturer, than the law of 1824. His 
speech is gone forth to the world, and it may deceive 
some one out of this House ; but, surely, no man in this 
House, after hearing the gentleman the next day, in op- 
position to the amendments of the member from Pennsyl 
vania, [Mr. Bucaanan] can be deceived bv the remarks 
with which he favored the House. ‘The law, as it now 
stands, imposes a duty on woollen goods of 33} per cent. 
The gentleman from New York declared most solemnly, 
in his speech one day, that this bill is worse, that it gave 
a less duty than the bill of 1824. On the next day, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania moved an amendment, by 
which it was proposed to impose a duty of 50 per cent., 
instead of 334, imposed by the law of 1824. To my sur- 
prise, did I hear the member from New York declare, 
that the amendment, which proposed 50 per centum on 
all articles, was worse than the present bill. I present 
this, not from any pleasure I derive from contrasting the 
inconsistent argument of the gentleman, but as a speci- 
men of the fairness with which the advocates of this bill, 
and the committee, have been treated by gentlemen in 
this House, who claim to be the champions of the Ameri- 
can System on this floor. 

I warn gentlemen against the dangers of a false alarm 
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upon this subject. What, sir, can all this mean? This 
is truly, Mr. Chairman, atime of signs, and that man must 
be dull, indeed, who cannot penetrate through the mys- 
tery with which the course of gentlemen is surrounded. 
The cob-web is thin, indeed ; but a single glance of the 
eye, and the whole fibres are penetrated. Mr. Chairman, 
the committee on manufactures do not need :ny vindica- 
tion, against the unmerited reproach which has been 
heaped upon them. They have deserved the thanks of 
this Nation, for the fidelity and ability with which they 
have discharged their laborious duties. They have mine, 
sir. And, when this thing comes to be understood by 
the People, the slander which has heen aimed at them 
will recoil upon those who, to accomplish their ends, are 
not scrupulous about the means they employ. 

Sir, [have done. I wish my colleague would not con- 
nect his amendment with that of the gentleman from 
Maine. I will vote for his, if he will offer it as an amend- 
ment tu the bill. If, however, he will persist, I must vote 
against it. I will not surrender the hemp and molasses for 
cotton bagging. 

Mr. MARTINDALE then delivered a short speech 
in favor of so much of the amendment of Mr. Spracve 
as went to strike out the duty on molasses, but in oppo- 
sition tothe other feature of that amendment, which 
proposed to strike out the duty on hemp. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON made some explanatory state- 
ments in reference to the production of molasses with- 
in the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. MALLARY explained, in reply to Mr. Crank, 
and stated the reasons why he had not been in favor of 
reporting a duty on cotton bagging, when that subject 
was before the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pa. then obtained the floor, 
and spoke in defence of the conduct of the Committee of 
Manufactures, in reporting a duty on raw hemp, while 
they proposed none on the various forms of the manu- 
factured article. 

Mr. STANBERRY again spoke as follows: When I 
last had the honor of addressing this committee, the em- 
barrassment under which I labored prevented me from 
saying all I ought to have said, or all [ intended to have 
said, in favor of thosé parts of the bill which will alone 
benefit the Western country. You, Mr. Chairman,” can 
be at no loss to account for the embarrassment of a new 
member, accustomed to the humble habitations in which 
we dwell, suddenly transported into this gorgeous hall, 
and compelled to speak, for the first time, in the pre- 
sence of professors and critics, and with note-takers sur- 
ruunding him, to register all his defects. Such is the 
primitive simplicity of our Western folks, that, during 
the twenty years that I have lived among them, I have 
not seen a mirror of sufficient dimensions, before which 
I might study my attitudes, or acquire that graceful cur! 
of the upper lip, which gave so much beauty to the coun- 
tenance of the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Spracce! 
when he sneered at the humble pretensions of the West.7 


*Mr. FINDLEY, of Ohio, was in the Chair. 


+Mr. SPRAGUS, the gentleman who moved that the paris 
of the bill which imposed additional duties on the importation 
of foreign molasses and hemp should be stricken out. He made 
a very eloquent speech in favor of bis motion, He contende d 
that the American System ought to be confined exclusively (o 
the cotton and woollen manutactories of New-England. ‘That 
the superior ingenuity of the people of New-Englan#, aided by 
machinery, would, with protection, enable them to compel 
successtully with the Engtish. That the people of the West- 
ern country had not ingenuity to water-rot hemp. ‘They were 
inferior to the boors of Russia. When he spoke of the New- 
Englanders drinking Whiskey, he curled bis upper lip, 4! d 
threw 4p expression of horror and aversion into his countea- 
ance impossible to describe. —Note by Mr. 8. 
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And we, who came here “hot from the oven of public 
opinion,” are not enough in favor at the palace to im- 
prove our manners or our elocution, by the lectures of 
the professor who now so ably fillsthe chair. The bene- 
fits of these, it is supposed, are confined to the chosen 
few selected to defend the Administration on this floor. 
My embarrassment is still great, from ‘the circumstance 
of my having made no preparation ; and indeed, it will be 
thought strange that the whole burden of supporting the 
American System should, thus suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, have devolved on me. 1 thought it was only ne- 
cessary that the Committee on Manufactures should re- 
port a bill in pursuance of the views of the friends of the 
system, and that such a bill would be in no want of advo- 
cates on this floor. I cannot express my surprise at find- 
ing the system abandoned by its former professed ad- 
mirers. No one lamented the sickness of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Stewart, } 
/ more than myself. My joy was great at seeing him 

again in his seat. 1 did hope that his recent sickness 
had not impaired the strength of his mighty intellect ; 
and that he would be found wielding, with a giant’s 
strength, his two lines of Matthew Carey, to the destruc- 
tion of the volumes of Smith and Ricardo. But, I have 
been disappointed ; the gentleman has abandoned a sys- 
tem, for having been the able advocate of which, he has 
obtained so much deserved fame. And even the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Martinpae] has denied 
me the aid of his written speech, in the composition of 
which, so much labor has been bestowed. (Here Mr. 
Mantinpate thrust at Mr. S. about two quires of paper, 
closely written, but Mr. S. refused to read it, saying that 
he had learnt that the gentleman had stricken out of the 
speech all that part of it which defended the duty on mo- 
lasses.) Not only has the American system been thus 
shamefully abandoned by so many of its former professed 
admirers, but the Committee on Manufactures have been 
accused with an intention of poisoning the whole bill 
which they have reported, by the insertion of this trifling 
additional duty on molasses. What will be the astonish- 
ment of this committee, who have listened to this accu- 
sation, to learn that, in 1824, an increase of duty on this 
very article, greater than the increase proposed by this 
bill, was proposed and supported by a distinguished 
gentleman, then a member of this House, and now your 
Secretary of State. The speech which this great friend 
of jthe American system delivered on that occasion, is on 
record. It is now before me, and, with the permission 
of the committee, I will read it. I ask this permission, 
because I have no eloquence of my own, and because 
every argument is contained in the speech which can be 
urged in defence of the measure ; and because I feel un- 
willing to appropriate to myself any part of the merits 
due to the labor of another. TIonly lament that [ shall 
do the Orator injustice by my inability to read it in the 
musical tones in which it was originally delivered. Per- 
haps an imitation of the voice of the Shepherd would in- 
duce the straying sheep to return. 












































March 24, 1824, the following Speech of Mr. Cray : 






“The bill for the revision of the Tariff being under consi- 
deration— 





** Mr. CLay moved to increase the existing duty on the ar- 
ticle of Molasses, 
taxation in the proposed tariff. His great wish was to promote 
American agriculture; and, with this view, to encourage the 
production of the raw material of any subject of manufacture 
to which our own country was adapted, rather than the im- 
portation of the rival foreign article. Molasses was to be con- 
sidered—Iist. As an article of subsistence. As such, the exisi- 
ing duty bere no proportion to that on brown sugar. It was 
capable of being applied, and was, in fact, applied, to almost 
all the purposes of brown sugar. This latter article was sub- 
Jeet to a duty of three cents per pound. A gallon of molasses, 
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{Mr. S. here read, from the National Intelligencer, of 


He believed there was no fairer object of 


| stuffs, of that article last year. 
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containing not less than eight pounds, paid 9 duty only of five 
cents; that is, a little more than half acenta pound. 2ndly, 
Asa substance capable of conversion into spirituous liquors. 
Vhe least duty imposed on them was thirty-eight cenis per 
gallon. if the policy of the country be well founded, in im- 
posing this high duty on spirits manufactured abroad, it equal- 
ly dictates that a high duty should be imposed on an article 
produced abroad, susceptible of easy conversion into spirits, 
and which comes in competition with the articles raised at 
home, capable of a’similar conversion. 3dly, As a raw material 
of manufacture. On this point, it appeared to Mr. C. that 
we ought to discourage, even for the purpose of manutacture, 
any raw material, raised abroad, of which articles capuble of 
similar fabrication can be certainly produced in abundance at 
home. Noone will doubt that the grain of our country pro- 
duces a spirit equal, at least, to that which is distilled from 
roolasses; nor our ability to produce it in the greatest abun- 
danee. He did not mean to take up the moral consideration 
of the question. He intended to ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to the matter practically. A certain amount of spirit- 
sous liquors will be consumed, whatever we may think or wish 
upon it as moralists or philanthropists. Assuming that practi- 
cal principle, we are to consider whether it is not better for 
our country to derive the whole profit, both as to the produc- 
tion of the raw material and the distillation of it, rather than 
divide it with foreigners. Every gallon of spirits, distilled 
from foreign molasses, and consumed within the country, 
takes the place of a gallon of spirits distilled from domestic 
produce. The foreigner enjoys the benefit of the value of the 
raw material, and we that of its manufacture only. This latter 
alvantage we should still possess, if we substituted a native 
raw material to that which is furnished us from abroad; and, 
consvquently, the mere interest of manufacturing would not 
suffer by the exclusion of the foreign material. There would, 
at most, be only a change in the theatre of distillation. 

**'The increase in the import of molasses was very great—so 
great as to threaten the supplanting of the native materials of 
dist.ation. From 1790 to 1800, inelusive of both years, the 
total quantity of molasses imported was 53,323,607 gallons; 
that is, an average of 4 847,600 gallons for each of these ele- 
ven years. From 1801 to 1811, inclusive of both of those 
years, the total quantity imported was 78,224,651 gallons; that 
is, UpOn an average, 7,111,520 for each of the latter term of 
eleven years ‘Ihe population of the United States increases 
ina ratio of about four per cent. per annum. And the inereas- 
ed importation of molasses, during the latter term of eleven 
years, beyond that of the previous term of eleven years, was 
about what it ought to have been, supposing the increase of 
consumption to be according to the progressive augmentation 
of our population. Applying the same principle, the quantity 
of molasses imported in 1822 ought to have been 9,375,040, 
instead of which, the uetual quantity imported was 11,990,569 
gallons for that year, and for the last year it rose to 13,019,- 
328 gallons! The principle which Mr. C. thought ought to 
govern our manufacturing policy was to encourage—Ist, the 
manufacture of vcurown raw materials; 2ndly, the manufactare 
of foreign raw materials which do not come into competition 
with any that are native; and Sdly, but least of all, those 
which compete with our own produce. Of all parts of our 
country, the grain growing now suffersthe most. Whatever, 
therefore, would tend tore-animate that, without material de- 
triment to others, ought to meet with a favorable considera- 
tion. According to an estimate of a former Secretary of the 
Treasury, in 1810, of the 6,834,878 gallons of molasses, then 
imported, five millions were supposed to be <listilled, and the 
residue, 1,834,878, were consumed for other domestic parpo- 
ses. Apnlying that rule—of the 13,019,328, imported last 
year, 2,786,413 gallons were consumed in domestic purposes 
other than that of distillation, and 10,252,915 gallons in distil- 
lation. Supposing (which is alow estimate) a gallon of mo- 
lvsses to produce only a gallon of spirits, there was distilled 
10,232,915 gallons of spirits. ‘To produce this quantity from 
grain, would require about five millions of bushels. And the 
total export of the bread stuffs of the last year did not equal 
five millionsof bushels of grain. ‘f hus, by excluding the fo- 
reign raw material of molassesas an object of distillation, we 
should create an additional market at home, for a quantity of 
grain equal to about the whole export, in the form of bread 
Suppose it were attempted to 

import grain from abroad, for the purpose of distillation, would 
not every One cry out against it? And where isthe difference 
‘ between such av operation as that would be, and the importa- 
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tion of melasses convertible into a worse spirit than that which 
is distilled from grain? 

** Fourthly, and lastly, molasses ought to be considered as a 
souree of revenue. The effect of the additional duty, which 
he meant to propose, would be merely to lessen the importa- 
tion, and thereby give greater scope for the consumption of 
our native produce. To what amount it would lessen it, could 
only be matter of conjecture. If one half, and the duty which 
the committee might fix, should be twelve and a half cents per 
gallon, there would be an augmentation of revenue in the ra- 
tio of twenty-five per cent. upon the present amount. Taxed 
at that rate, the duty would still be greatly below the standard 
which is furnished by that on brown sugar, or on that of spirits. 

** So far as it may be considered as an article of mere sub- 
sistence, Mr. Crar felt no disposition to increase the duty, low 
as it would be, if his proposition were adopted, in compari.en 
to brown sugar. If there could be a discrimination made be- 
tween that portion of the raaterial which was distilled and that 
which was consumed in other domestic uses, he would, with 
pleasure, adopt the discrimination He knew of none that was 
practicable. He finally proposed to insert in the bill a duty of 
twelve and a half cents per gallon on molasses, but subsequent- 
ly redaced the proposed amount of duty to ten ceats.” 

I have been informed, that, after the delivery of the 
speech which I have just read, all the Kentucky delega- 
tion then in Congress, and most of the Representatives 
from Ohio, voted in favor of the proposition which it so 
ably supports. And with all those who believe in the 
reasoning by which the American System is supported, 
the arguments contained in this speech must be conclu- 
sive. There is no resisting them, unless gentlemen are 
prepared to abandon the whole system. And Western 
gentlemen, who voted for the increase of duties on mo- 
lasses in 1824, can give no satisfactory reason to their 
constituents for voting against it now. The arguments 
contained in this speech are the same now as they were 
then. They apply with greater force to our present si- 
tuation. The importation of this foreign article has gone 
on increasing, and the depression of our agriculture is 
greater than ever, Was it the graceful delivery of the 
speech, by the orator, that so fascinated the senses of 
gentlemen, that they were anable to exercise their judg- 
ment? Or, are they prepared to sanction a suspicion, 
that one man does live in this country, in the possession 
of so much influence over honorable members of this 
House, as, at one time, to command them to vote for a 
daty on molasses, and they do it ’—vote against it at ano- 
ther time, and they are obedient ’—vote for John Quin- 
cy Adams to-day, and for Andrew Jackson to-morrow? 

But I have, for a long time, suspected that no good 
would come to the West from this coalition. And the 
opposition to this measure, coming from the quarter 
whence it dues, shows that it can only be continued at the 
expense of the sacrifice of our interest. Asa consolation 
for our defeat, in not getting a President from the West, 
we have been tuld that a distinguished individual, who 
had always been our advocate, was elevated to the high- 
est office in the Cabinet, and that his influence there 
would enable him to protect all our rights. The speech 
which I have read has been considered as an evidence of 
the friendship of the individual to whom I allude for the 
agricultural interest of the West. This, together with 
some other evidences which he had given of his attach- 
ment to Western interests, heretofore recommended him 
to our support. 

We see now, what ought to have been evident to us 
before, that the East will gain every thing by this coali- 
tion, and that the West has every thing to lose. We 
have a Western man im the Cabinet, aspiring to a still 
higher office ; but his ambition can only be gratified by 
bribing the East, and by deluding the West. lf, by 
means of his influence over Western men, (and surely, 
sir, no man ever before possessed such an unlimited con. 
trol over the minds and actions of his friends) he can se- 
cure to Eastern manufacturers an absolute monopoly, and 


at the same time exempt the people of the East from 
any burdens for the benefit of our agriculture, he may 
continue to receive promises of future support from the 
moneyed aristocracy of the East. It is on these terms, 
and on these terms alone, that he can expect the support 
which { have mentioned. 

I call upon Western gentlemen, I have a right to call 
upon my colleagues, to go with me in support of a mea. 
sure so essential to the prosperity of our constituents. 
The interest of the people whom we represent ought to 
be paramount to all other considerations. And it ought 
not to be sacrificed toa prodigal attachment for one man. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Crarx] complain- 
ed of me for making the silence of the President the foun- 
dation of a doubt as to the necessity of further protection 
to the woollen manufacturers, That gentleman asserted 
that the President has recommended the protecting sys- 
tem to our consideration. There was nothing of the 
kind in his last message ; and if there be any opinions in 
favor of the system, in any of his former messages, they 
have escaped my notice. He certainly did, while elec. 
tioneering for the office which he now holds, make the 
impression upon the minds of Southern gentlemen, that 
he entertained no very great friendship for the American 
System. This fact has been publicly ani positively as. 
serted by the distinguished gentleman who sits near me, 
(Mr. McDorrrs) and it has never been contradicte:. 

But the gentleman from Kentucky says, that, if the 
President has remained silent, his Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has recommended this system to us. [ am not cour- 
tier enough to know whether the communications made 
to this House, by the Secretaries, are previously submit- 
ted to the President, or whether they are any evidence 
of his opinions. But this | do know, that the only ta- 
lent which the President does possess he does not exer- 
cise over these communications. He is not ** wide awake” 
to the style in which they are made. 

Mr. CLARK briefly rejoined. After a few words of 
explanation between Messrs. Stanserry and Watrtrtr- 
ser, Mr. DANIEL took the floor, and spoke for nearly 
two hours on the general subject of the bill and amend- 
ments. 

Lights were now introduced into the Hall ; and an in- 
effectual motion having been made by Mr. LITTLE for 
the rising of the committee, and some conversation as to 
the effect of Mr. CLarx’s amendment, as connected with 
that of Mr. Spracvus, Mr. CLARK, to prevent all embar- 
rassment, consented, for the present, to withdraw his 
amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. Spracue was then divided, 
and the question being first put oa so much of it as pro- 
posed to strike out the duty on hemp, it was decided in 
the negative, without a count. 

The question was then put on the other part of Mr. 
Srracvus’s amendment, which went to strike out the du- 
ty on molasses ; and this also was negatived. Ayes 51, 
Noes 105, 

Mr. CLARK now renewed his amendment in relatioa to 
cotton bagging ; which was carried in the affirmative. 

Twenty-three different amendments were then succes- 
sively offered, by Messrs. McCOY, STEVENSON, of Pa. 
SUTHERLAND, HAILE, HAYNES, WOLF, WRIGHT, 
of Ohio, BATES, of Missouri, RIPLEY, BATES, of Mas- 
sachusetts, STEWART, CAMBRELENG, RAMSEY, and 
BUCHANAN : all of which were rejected, except one 
by Mr. STEVENSON, increasing the duties on carpeting. 

The Committee of the Whole then rose, and reported 
the bill to the House, together with such amendments as 
had been adopted. 

On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the bill, together with 
all the amendments which had been offered, were order- 
ed to be printed—whereupon, at a late hour, 

The House adjourned. 
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Sarurnpar, Aprit 5, 1828. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The resolution offered by Mr. Wicxuirre on the 
subject of surveys for works of Internal Improvements, 
together with the amendment thereto, offered by Mr. 
Lea, coming up in order— 

Mr. BARTLETT moved to lay the resolution and 
amendment upon the table, but withdrew it fora mo- 
ment at the request of Mr. GILMER, who referred ty 
some remark reported to have been made by Mr. 
Woops, of Ohio, in his speech of yesterday, relative to 
the introduction of a clause into the resolution on the 
subject of Indian passports by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia. meaning himself. 

Mr. WOODS explained, and said, that he had not 
meant that the clause on that subject was introduced in- 
to the resolution by the gentleman from Georgia, but 
that the subject itself, of the Indians passports, had first 
veen introduced into the House in another resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT now renewed his motion to lay the 
resolution and amendment on the table; and the question 
being taken, it was negatived. 

Mr. BARTLETT then said, that he hoped that nei- 
ther the resolution nor amendment would be adopted, as 
he considered them not only useless, but positively inju- 
rious. The resolution was entirely founded upon the 
assumption, that the War Department has power to ap- 
ply the public moneys to such objects of improvement 
as they might think fit, whereas, no such power belongs 
tothe Department at all. It is for Congress, and not 
for the Secretary of War, to say what objects shall be 
prosecuted, and what sums shall be applied to them. 
When the bill authorizing these surveys was under con- 
sideration, its opponents strongly objected to giving the 
Department, or the President, any discretionary power 
over these objects. But now, a resolution is offered, 
which goes upon the assumption, that the War Depart- 
ment may not only make the surveys, but may go on with 
the works. Now, said Mr. B., I am against this. When 
the necessary surveys are completed, I am for the House 
retaining, in their own hands, the discretionary power to 
say which of the projects shall be gone on with, and what 
sums shall be expended on each. ‘The resolution implies | 
that the Department may rank these works according to 
its own views of their relative importance. [am of a 
diferent opinion. We may say, this work shall be pro- | 
secuted, or that, or that none of them shall be prosecuted 
at all. The resolution asks what sum the Department 
contemplates expending on the several projects. Sir, | 
the Department can contemplate nothing about the mat- 
ter; they can decide upon nothing ; they can expend | 
nothing ; and I hope we shall not, in any act of ours, in- 
invest them by implication with an authority which does 
not legitimately belong to them. It is highly probable 
that, on many of these projects, we shall expend nothing, | 
because the cost of many of them will probably turn out | 
to be too great to be counterbalanced by the benefits re- | 
sulting from them. ‘The complaints which have been | 
urged against the Department for not furnishing to the | 
House detailed estimates for the probable expense of each 
work, are certainly very unreasonable. The Department 
has not furnished these estimates, because it does not 
possess, and could not furnish them. The gentleman 
from Kentucky says, we have a right to complain. We 
certainly have the power ; and gentlemen seem disposed 
toexercise it very freely. But what is the state of the 
fact? The Department, by the very law which authoriz- 
ed these surveys, is required to return them to the House 
4s soon as they are furnished by the Engineers, and it }ias | 
done so. Nay, with a view to meet and gratify the im- 
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the surveys, without waiting for the accompanying esti- 
mates. The gentleman from Kentucky complains of de- 
lay, but it is apparent, from the report of the Depart- 
ment, why the delay to which he refers took place. But, 
while, with one breath, the gentle man complains that the 
Department is tardy in answering the calls of this House, 
he complains, with the next, that they are too prompt in 
answering. ‘They have, in one case, reported in part, 
where they were not prepared to report in whole. But 
if the Department ha: waited for all the information call- 
ed for by the gentleman’s resolution, it might probably ' 


have waited ten years before all the details could have - ; 


been collected. Then, he would have complained of the 
delay. But, if gentlemen make calls upon any one of the 
Departments, and receive in answer, documents, the con- 
tents of which are not agreeable to them, it is surely 
most unreasonable to complain of the Department for 
this. In the present case, as all the information which 
the War Department can give in relation to the expense 
of these projects is already before the House, there can 
be no need of calling upon it to repeat the answers 
which have already been given. It can enly produce 
a great expenditure of public money for no valuable end. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE spoke in reply, and said that he did ; 
not wish that the House, by adopting the amendment, R 







should lose sight of what he considered the main ques- ka 


tion. He would unite with the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, in making such a call as the amendment proposed, 
if it should be offered asa distinct and substantive pro- 
position, because he believed that such a document as 
that gentleman proposed to ask, would, if made with 
proper care and deliberation, be of important value. But, 
sail Mr. W., my resolution, if I may be permitted to 
call it so, is intended to call the attention of th's House 
to the propriety and necessity of having its calls com- 
plied with when made. A resolution was offered by my 
colleague in December, ’26; after waiting twelve months, 
no answer was received. ‘The Department was then 
hastened by another resolution, inquiring into the diffi- 
cult‘es which prevented a reply. They say, there was 
no difficulty at all; that a reply had been made out, but 
the subject had been overlooked. They do not say that 
they are not in the possession of the means to give a full 


sider the answer which has been given as a compliance 
with the call made in 1826. The question is not on the 


propriety or impropriety of that resolution; but the ae 


question is, has the Department complied with it? If 
not, have they given any good reason why they have 
not? In my opinion, they have done neither. State- 
ments, to be sure, have been made here, but [ will not 
take an opinion advanced by any member of this House, 
instead of the answer of a Department which is responsi- 
ble to the House. 1 believe that the greater part of the 
inquiry contained in the resolution of 1826 could have 
been answered. We are told by the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, that, by the law of 1824, the Depart- 
ment is required to return the reports of the Engineers to 
this House, and that we have had some of them. That 
is true, but then it was so much the easier for the Depart- 
ment to answer the resolution of 1826. They might 
have given to this House a condensed view of all the items 
in the plan, by which we should have been enabled to 
see whether we ought to proceed in extending these 
surveys further, or whether we ought now to stop, and 
commence the execution of some of the works. In re- 


ference to the sabject which the gentleman from New 22 


Hampshire thinks that I unnecessarily alluded to, per- 
haps wasto blame. But, I could not be insensible of 
the promptituce with which the Department answered a ; 
recent call, and the evident delay which they indulged ’ 
in reference to the resolution of 1826, and I remarked, 
more facetiously than otherwise, that, if the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. Woens] could suggest any amendment 
to my resolution, the effect of which would give us more 
letters from the same source, with the one so promptly 
communicated, I should have no manner of objection to 
it. The production of thatletter was not in the least of: 
fensive tome. And though the letters of that individual 
have been culled and examined with so much care, I care 
nothing about it. 1 have no objection to the production 
of this, or any other of his letters which the Department 
may think fitto sendus. A delay of two or three weeks 
would have given the House all it asked ; but, sourgent 
was this inquiry about the Indian passports, and of such 
pressing public importance, that such a delay was by no 
means to be endured. Iam happy that the member from 
Ohio has corrected a misunderstanding with respect to his 
speech of yesterday. The gentleman was pleased to say, 
that he was at a loss to decide on the paternity of the late 
call. Sir, 1 am perfectly willing to yield a!l the credit of 
ittohim. Ifthe gentleman will say why he modified the 
resolution, and particularly, if he will declare that he was 
not previously informed that such a modification would 
bring up the letter which has been sent us ; and that he 
did not wish it brought into the House, forthe purpose of 
political effect elsewhere : If the gentleman will say this, 
{ shall change my opinion as to the paternity. But, I 
have laid it down fora rule for myself, that I will neither 
introduce, nor vote for, any resolution, which is not in- 
tended to result in any action of this House. I willnever 
lend my vote to any call or resolution, the end of which 
is merely to furnish political aliment to this nation. Ido 
not say that my rule ouglit to be a rule for others ; and, 
when I say, that, iff pursued any other course, I should 
consider it as prostituting myself, I do not apply that re- 
mark to others. I had not previously seen any of the 
decuments which were to be produced by my call, when 
I proposed it tothe House. So far as I had any agency 


in that matter, it seemed to me that the gentleman from 
Ohio {Mr. Woops] had made an attack upon his own 
household, in reference to the breaking of an Indian 
Chief, and I, for one, was willing to let them go on and 


quarrel as they pleased. I waited to hear the reasons 
which should be offered, not that I cared for those rea- 
sons, or cared how many Chiefs they broke. What I 
wanted, was to get at the expense attending those trans. 
actions; but, the House laid down my resolution. I 
wanted to know the cost of sending agents from one end 
of our frontier to the othcr, to hold talks with our red 
biethren. If, perchance, a member of Congress should 
be sent on such an expedition, it wou!d furnish him witha 
fine profitable employment. The Secretary of War com 
missions him as a plenipotentiary to hold these talks, and 
when he comes back, his accounts are to be settled with 
this memorandum at the bottom: ‘ As this account is to be 
** settled out of the Contingent Fund, particular vouchers 
‘¢ for all the items are not needed.” I say this, because I 
have seen, and read such a memorandum, at the Depart- 
ment. It is true, sir, that the Comptroller refused to pass 
the account. An appeal was mace to tne President, and 
he decided very correctly in favor of the Auditor, and re- 
quired the vouchers to be produced, and I do suppose, 
that the want of sume of these youchers has been the 
true cause of the delay. The main object of my call, had 
reference to the expenditures from the Contingent Fund, 
and I have offered the present resolution, because I wish- 
ed toknow whether this House will or will not have its calls 
complied with, and, if the Department has not the means 
to comply with them, whether the head of the Depart- 
ment shall not be required to say so ? 

Mr. BARNEY said, that he should not offer a word 
either on the resolution or the amendment, and was on- 
ly induced to address the House, in consequence of some 
remarks which had fallen,in the debate of yesterday,from a 
member from Virginia, [Mr. Frorp.] If, said Mr. B., I did 
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not misunderstand that gentleman, he stated that he had 
had a conversation with one of the Engineers upon the 
subject of the great difference between the several esti. 
mates of the cost of the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal, and 
that the Engineer had observed, in reply, “‘ you may go 
into a hatter’s shop and buy yourself a hat for any price 
you please,” by which reply, I understand the Engineer 
as having meant to say, that, if gentlemen desired a cheap 
canal, they might have one of inferior workmanship, 
which would last pretty well for a little while, and then 
go to decay; or they might havea canal of such materials 
and workmanship as would be worthy of a great nation, 
and such as would remain a permanent monument of the 
national skill and enterprise. Another member from Vir. 
ginia, [Mr. Mercen] in replying to this statement of his 
colleague, said, that, if such a reply had been made by 
an Engineer, that officer was unworthy of the confidence 
of this House, and of this nation. Now, such a declara 

tion, coming from such a source, Mr. B. said, called for 
remark. ‘The censure was certainly harsh, and particu 

larly so when pronounced by a gentleman so eminently 
distinguished for the extreme courtesy which he observ. 
ed in debate. Mr. B. did not know who the Engineer 
alluded to might be, but, whoever he was, he thought his 
reply entitled to the explanation which he had now given 
it ; and, as an illustration of its correctness, he referred to 
certain parts of the grand Erie Canal, in the State of New 
York. ‘The locks and aqueducts on that canal were 
certainly executed in a style which did honor to the 
wealthy and enterprising State, which had engaged in so 

greata work. But, as to the canal itself, many parts of 

it were, for miles together, little more than what the 

whole had, in derision,been called —* a big ditch.” Some 
parts of it were mere rat holes. In lately travelling up- 
on it he had come toa spot where a musk rat had perforat- 
ed the bank ; and the consequent stoppage of the boats 
at that place, occasioned a collection of people resem: 

bling a little village. With such a warning before their 

eyes, it was to bé presumed that the Board of Engineers, 

in making their estimates for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, contemplated a work of such permanence and va- 
lue as would do honor to the nation. They had graduat- 
ed their estimates accordingly, and had concluded that a 
canal, in such a style, would cost twenty-eight millions 
of dollars. Such an amount was appaling; and, witha 
view to obtain the sanction of Congress, and of the na- 
tion, to the undertaking, it was immediately concluded 

that the canal would have to be made on a less costl) 

plan ; other Engineers accordingly went to work, and 

their calculations produced a much lower estimate. 

Mr. FLOYD said, that he had not been in the House 
yesterday when hiscolleague (Mr. Mencen} had spoken of 
the Engineer, to whom he had alluded, but he thought he 
had something to complain of, on his own account, as to 
the manner in which the gentleman had made his re- 
marks. His colleague was reported to have said, that, it 
the Engineer in question had made sucha reply, he was un 
worthy of the confidence of the Hoase, and of the Nation 

Mr. MERCER here explained; but as, in doing so, he 
turned his back to the Reporter, his remarks were very 
imperfectly heard by him. The substance of them was 
understood to be, that he had not intended to intimate 
any doubt as to his colleague’s correctness in stating the 
fact. His only doubt was, whether his colleague had 
correctly understood the Engineer. 

Mr. FLOYD replied, that his colleague need not be 
surprised at any thing ; for that he had himself seen, 1" 
the Intelligencer, what purported to be given as a report 
of his remarks made yesterday. The speech was the Re- 
porter’s, but not his; he took that occasion to say that he 
was not to be judged, at any time, by what was reported 
in that paper. , ; 

[Here Mr. WIIIPPLE called the gentleman from Vit 
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take his seat, and the gentleman from New Hampshire to 
state his point of order.] 

Mr. WHIPPLE then said, that the remarks of the g¢en- 
tleman had no application to either the resolution or | 
amendment before the House. 

The CHAIR decided that the gentleman from Virginia | 
was in order. 

Mr. FLOYD then said, that it was his intention to ob- | 
serve the rules of order, and he should be very sorry, by 
doing otherwise, to incur the animadversions of the | 
worthy gentleman from New Hampshire, who seemed to | 
have taken upon himself the character of orderly sergeant | 
of this House. 

{Here the CHAIR called Mr. FLOYD to order, person- 
al remarks could not be permitted. } 

Mr. FLOYD then said, that he thought his colleague 
{Mr. Mexcea] ought not to feel any regret at his remarks, 
since they had given that gentleman an opportunity to 
explain. Mr. F. said, that he knew that he was not 
very popular with the army, and he was well aware that | 
the officers of the Army would act with grest caution | 
when they feared to expose themselves to the censure of | 
those who had official control over them. But to himself 
the approbation or disapprobation either of the Presi- | 
dent or Secretary of War, was a matter of very little con- | 
sequence. Thank God, he did not hold his seat in this | 
House by their permission. But, though he was not po- | 
pular with the army,he still had some friends in the army. | 
The Engineer in question was one of them, and that of- 
ficer had Said nothing in the conversation to which he al- 
Juded, which was unworthy of his situation or character. 
if what he had said was to be disapproved, by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, it might very possibly be disap- 
proved by those who were placed over him. At all events, 
he should not give up his name. He had known him for 
years past, and could bear testimony to his integrity and 
honorable character. What that officer said was per- 
fectly to be relied upon,and he [Mr. Froyn] had as much 
reliance on him, as on the President of the United States. 
This declaration was no more than that officer’s due 
from him; nor could he have suffered his feelings to 
have been agonized, if he had heard what had fallen from | 
the gentleman from Virginia. As tothe remark of the | 
gentleman from New Hampshire, that the Department 
had no authority to class the projects for Internal Improve- 
ment, it was not uncommon to see Congress finding fault 
with Congress; and this arose from the fact, that many 
members of this House did not look with care into the 
history of its former proceedings. If such a temper 
should prevail, the day might come, when the nation 
would look at this House, as we now look ata certain 
Roman Senate, at the time that a certain Emperor made 
his horse Consul. When the projects for Improve- 
ment were first arranged into classes, the arrange- | 
meat had not been made by Congress, but by the Presi- 
dent and his Secretaries. Congress were then told, that 
it Was necessary, first, to take up certain works which 
had been arranged by him in the first class. It was due | 
to themselves and tothe people of the United States, | 
that they should know what the President has done with | 
the money which the House had, from time to tirae, voted 
lor carrying on these surveys. Appropriations had been 
made every year since ’24, but the Executive engages in | 
$9 many surveys, thatthe sum appropriated is never suf- 
ficient. Then he comes to this House and says, that the 
money we have granted will not finish the survey. Now, 
it _vas manifest, though the House should appropriate 
$ 30,000 every year, that the President, in applying that 
Money, might begin such a number of surveys, that it 
would take five times the sum to complete them. Was 
it not a fact, that the Engineers, while engaged in these | 
Projects, received a compensation beyond what was al- | 
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lowed them by law’ If so, he could see no end to this 
expenditure. He wanted to have a distinct view of 
what the President had done with the money. He had 
not been in favor of giving him a discretionary power as 
to what surveys he should make, but other gentlemen 








linsisted upon entrusting him with it, and then ran to 


him and said, ‘‘we should be very glad if you would 
survey this and that.” But he was for saying ‘this you 
shall do.”” 

Mr. MERCER madea reply, which, like his former 
remarks, was imperfectly heard by our reporter. He 
was understood to have said, that his friend from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Barwey,] had done him no more than justice 
in saying that he was always in the habit of treating the 
members of this House with courtesy; that he would not 


| decide whether the remarks of his friend from Virginia 


had been correctly reported,but, ifthe reply of the Engi- 
neer had been given in such a connexion as to convey the 
idea there intimated, he must repeat, with respect to 
that officer, what he had said yesterday. His friend from 
Virginia, speaking of the Convention held in this city, 
on the subject of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, had 
said,that it was a collection of lawyers,and had intimated, 


that the United States Engineers were much more com- 


petent to make the estimate for that canal than those 
gentlemen could be. But, when a committee of that 
Convention had made the estimates reducing that pre- 
viously made by the Engineers, two practical civil Engi- 
neers were present, and acted as clerks of that commit- 
tee. He had considered it his duty to make these re- 
marks, that no impression might go abroad, calculated to 
injure an enterprise, in favor of which, memorials have 
been received from so many ofthe citizens of the United 
States,and on which the Committee on Roads and Canals 
had not, to thishour, enjoyed an opportunity of being 
heard at the bar of this House; and he now said, that if the 
time should ever arrive, at which they should be heard, 
he was prepared to show, that the estimate made by the 
United States’ Engineers was grossly erroneous. 

Mr. WILDE now obtained the floor, and was about 
to address the House, when the Chair announced the ex- 
piration of the hour allotted to reports and resolutions. 

The SPEAKER now proclaimed the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday, which was the consideration of the 
Tariff Bill, together with the amendments thereto, re- 
ported by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MALLARY moved to postpone the consideration 
of the bill and amendments until Monday next, on the 
ground that the numerous amendments offered last eve- 
ning followed each other in such rapid succession, that 
due time had not been allowed fully to understand, or 
maturely to consider them, and on this motion he de- 
manded the yeas and nays—they were ordered by the 
House, and stood as follows :—Yeas 102, Nays 81. 

So the House postponed the consideration of the bill 
and amendments, until Monday next. 

And the House adjourned. 


Monpay, Aprit 7, 1828. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





The resolution offered some days since by Mr. WICK- 
LIFFE, on the subject of the cost of the various works 
of improvement which have been surveyed under the 
direction of the President, together with an amendment 
thereto, proposed by Mr. LEA, coming up as the un- 
finished business of Saturday morning, 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, addressed the House, in reply 
to a speech made by Mr. WICKLIFFE on that day. As 
the gentleman from Kentucky had called upon him to 
make certain statements in relation to the modification 
of acallon the Department, the result of which had 
been the production ofa letter, of a certain distinguish- 
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ed individual, on the subject of Indian passports, he 
would be wanting in courtesy, if he did not notice the 
interrogatories of the gentleman, as well as some of the 
remarks by which they were accompanied. The gen- 
tleman told the House on Saturday, that, in a speech of 
his, delivered the day before, he had, rather facetiously 
than otherwise, expressed his readiness to accept any 
modification which the gentleman from Ohio had to 
offer, to the present call. He was certainly greatly 
obliged to the gentleman for so much courtesy, though 
it would not be more than he had himself formerly 
shewn in relation to this very transaction. On the wit 
of the gentleman’s remark, he would not attempt to 
pronounce ; and he should be very sorry, by any deci- 
sion of his, to disturb the extreme complacency which 


the gentleman seemed to enjoy in the remembrance of | 
what he had said. It was very true, Mr. W. said, that | 


in some remarks of hisown, he had taken occasion to 
censure the course pursued by Government, or by the 
present Administration if that term would please the 
gentleman better, in regard toa particular subject ; and 


in offering his resolution, he did suppose that the answer | 


to it, might furnish evidence that the Executive had, in 
that transaction, assumed power which he did not pos- 
sess, or had, at least, improperly exercised such as 
did belong to him. ‘The resolution, or some remarks 
which accompanied it, iad drawn down upon him some 
pretty severe animadversions from his colleague [Mr. 
M‘LEaN } No sooner had this happened, than Mr. W. 
immediately grew into favour with the gentleman from 
Kentucky. The opinions of the gentleman corespond- 
ed with his own, and Mr. W. was much gratified to 


find that that gentleman lent a helping band to carry | 


the resolution through the House. That gentleman 
also thought that the exercise of power, in breaking 


an Indian Chief, was unwarranted, notwithstanding a | 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lumrxiy] had considered | 


it as no more than a proper display of energy. Whether 
it was a proper or an improper exercise of authority, 


was a question he should not now discuss, perhaps it | 


might have been a more popular exercise, at least, if the 
President had broken a few Indian Agents 


man from Kentucky, and himself, would differ in opinion. 
Mr. W. said, he was alwayse| appy to agree with the 
gentleman from Kentucky whenever he could, and on 
the present occasion, the gentleman had assured the 
House, that he was much pleased with the document 
which the former call, as modified, had produced. He 
(Mr. W.] had not certainly complained of the produc- 
tion of such a document, and he should be very sorry to 
insinuate, that the pleasure of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky at all resembled the case of the urchin, who, 
having accidentally burnt his fingers, continued to 
blow them till he hoped to persuade his companions 
that he had received much pleasure from the accident ; 
or that it was at all like the case of another boy, who, 
having stubbed his toe and broken it, endeavoured, by a 
manly whistle, to keep down his rising cries. The gen- 
tleman had said, that he would neverimtroduce or vote 
for any resolution in this House, the object of which was 
merely to produce a political effect elsewhere. I agree 
with the gentleman, said Mr. W. and will go one step 
farther. I will not only introduce no resolution here 
for such a purpose, but I will not, by making semi-offi- 
cial statements out of this House, throw before the 
People any thing that is calculated to give a false repre- 
sentation of facts. Could I be guilty of such a proceed- 
ing, I agree with the gentleman in saying, that TI should 
consider myself as forteiting all respect, and prostituting 
my chcracter and standing. ‘The gentleman was pleased 
to ask me to say, whether, in offering the modification 
which I did, had any particular object in view? To 
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this interrogatory the gentleman himself has furnished an 
answer, and, perhaps it will be best if, in Yankey style, 
[ reply to his question by asking him one or two in return, 
1 would be glad if the gentleman would tell us what was 
his inducement for offering his amendment to the resoly- 
tion? Did he expect that it would bring out what had 
been laid before the House ? Or was his real object, if 
possible, to criminate the Administration? The gentle. 
man complains of the delay of the Department in sending 
to the House the information he asked for with regard to 
i the project of internal improvement. ‘That gentleman 
| professes to be a friend to the general system of which 
these improvements form a part. Now, Iam sorry that 
| the professed friends of these measures should differ 
| upon this floor. I have the pleasure of knowing that 


| those who are the open enemies of that system are ina 
small minority here. The plan has nothing to fear from 
| its avowed enemies. 
(The SPEAKER here interposed and reminded the 
gentleman from Ohio that he was wandering from the or 
| der of debate.1 
Mr. WOODS replied, that he had no wish to violate 
any rules of order, and had been le‘ into this course of 
remark, by the recollection that the gentleman from Ken 
tucky, who now calls so Jondly for estimates in detail 
had carried through, at least one of these objects of im- 
provement, without either survey or estimate. The gen 
tleman would understand him as alluding te the Louis- 
ville Canal. The gentleman warmly advocated that mea 
sure ; he saw no difficulties ; and urged the House to act 
when it had before it no survey and no estimate. The 
House being satisfied, on general grounds, of the utility 
of the measure, complied with the gentleman’s wishes, 
and acted upen it without either. Mr. W. said, he 
thought the House had already in its possession, both 
plans and estimates quite enough for it to act upon, with- 
out calling for more, or requiring the department to fur 
nish statements which it did not possess. What works 
| were to be carried into effect, the department did not 





| know, for that department did not act on the will of this 
House and the other branch of Congress. Nor was the 
department any more able to say what sums would } 
applied to each particular project ; that also depend 
on the will of Congress, and neither the department nv 
any individual member of the House, could say before 
hand what these sums would be. He therefore saw no 
valuable purpose whatever that could arise out of th 
call, nor any need of making the reply of the department 
fuller or more particular than had already been given 
| He hoped the gentleman would not take a course whi h 
some might think resembled rather closely that of th se 
who avow their hostility to the whole plans. He shout 
be sorry to suppose, particularly after what the gentic- 
men had said, that he would introduce any inquiry oP 
this floor with a direct view to give trouble to any on of 
the Departments, or would offer a resolution which would 
not advance the course of legislation, or terminate in any 
action by this House. It had, however, by some means 
happened, that that very gentleman had, at least as often 
as any member in this House, introduced topics of com 
plaint, which could end in complaint only. Nay, \" 
gentleman once, if he recollected right, occupied the 
time of the House in reading to them a long paragrp" 
from some electioneering newspaper, on the interesting 
subject of his own official conduct. To what legislative 
action this could lead, was not very apparent. ‘I he gen- 
tleman, as he perceived in the morning’s paper, had bet 
at the pains of explaining the course of business in _ 
tion to some proceedings on the tariff bill, and in the 
course of his remarks, had made some allusion to the sub- 
ject of the press. Mr. W. had himself found it necesss') 
to make an explanation to remove a slight misconception 
| of what he had said in the early part of this debate ; but 
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he was far from making any charge against the reporters 
of the House fer such a trivial error. He believed that, 
if other gentlemen presented their remarks as crudely as 
he often did, they Would require a little dressing up, and 
he thought gentlemen, instead of complaining, ought ra- 
ther to feel themselves under obligation to the reporters 
for such a process. He certainly found no fault with 
them on his own account. Where a member had been 
accidentally misunderstood it was very proper to explain ; 
but he felt no disposition to censtire the reporters on such 
occasions. Mr. W. observed, in conclusion, that the an- 
swer which the gentleman from Kentucky, himself, had 
furnished, contained all that it was his purpose to give. 
He had made his modification, in accommodation to the 
gentleman who had offered the resolution, and with an 
honest purpose of drawing out from the Department the 
evidence of any misconduct on the part of our Indian 
Agents. Members of this House were not under obliga- 
tions, nor was it at all times necessary or proper to ex- 
plain all the motives from which they acted. Their ac- 
tions were before the public, and of them the people 
must judge. Gentlemen had a right to expect that their 
conduct should be attributed to proper motives, unless 
the contrary were made to appear. But he would never 
consent, as he had before observed, to use his official sit- 
uation for the purpose of semi-official statements, with a 
view to mislead the public mind. 

Mr. ISACKS now obtained the floor, but yielded it at 
the request of 

Mr. WICKLIFFE who said, that, like a gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Barxry] he was fond of a prompt 
discharge of his debts. He believed, however, he did 
not owe very much this morning. The gentleman from 
Ohio, in his effort, he would not say at argument, seem- 
ed strenuously to have endeavored to avoid giving an an- 
swer to the interrogatories he had put to him. In the 
remarks, said he, which £ formerly made on this subject, 
I expressed, as well as I remember, the total indifference 
which I had felt as to the passing of the resolution, or 
to the very important information which the partial answer 
of the Department has disclosed. 1 am not certain that I 
said I was pleased with that disclosure. I believe I said 
that J felt totally indifferent to the publication of this, or 
ofany other fetter which a call of this House might bring 
forward. So far as 1 am concerned, I would let them all 
be published at public expense, and let them produce 
their full political effect. 1 feel no apprehensions on that 
subject. I did say, as the gentleman has intimated, that 
I had not either introduced a resolution, or voted for one, 
the answer to which I did not desire for the purpose of 
action upon it by this House, or which was not connect- 
ed with the existing Administration of the Government, 
and that, if 1 were to vote for, or to introduce, a call, or 
resolution, not ef this description, but caleulated merely 
to furnish aliment to the partizans and newspapers of the 
day, I should thereby forfeit, according to my own judg- 
ment, all respectability and standing upon this floor. 
But, [said farther, that I had adopted this as a rule for 
myself, and did not mean to apply it to that gentleman or 
toany other. It seems, however, from what he has just 
said, that he felt it was applicable to him. If so, it is not 
my fault ; it is his own misfortune, ifhe is deserving of 
uch application. A rebuke, however, has fallen from 
him, which I do rot know whether he intended for me or 
not. He spoke of statements, made by members in a se- 
mi-official shape, (though, by the by, I cannot recognize 
such a situation ; for [do not know how a member of this 
House can act in a semi-official manner,) with a view to 
mislead public opinion. I agree with the gentleman in 
the sentiment, that, if he were to make such statements, 
he would forfeit his respectability as a member on this 
floor, and his veracity asa man. But, if the gentleman 
Means to apply that remark to me, he states what is net 
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true. Ifhe means to say that any statement, connected 
with my name, has been given with a view to deceive the 
public— 

{Here Mr. WOODS explained. In what I said, I used 
as nearly as I could, the gentleman’s own words, and then 
added, that I went a step farther, and said, that, if I had 
made a sem1-official statement of what was not a fact for 
the purpose of deceiving the public mind, 1 should con- 
sider myself as forfeiting all respectability ; but, I did not 
name the gentleman from Kentucky, or apply the remark 
to him.) 

Mr. WICKLIFFE resumed. Iam glad to hear that 
the gentlemen did, as it exonerates me from the necessi- 
ty of farther noticing that part of the subject. On the 
question immediately before the House, I have already 
said perhaps more than I ought, with a view to draw its 
attention to the main question; which is, whether it 
will insist upon having its own calls answered? I shall 
not therefore again trespass upon the patience of the 
House. ; 

Mr. ISACKS said, that he had risen with no intention 
to participate either in the acrimony or the wit of the 
two contending gentlemen. He had, the other day, ta- 
ken pleasure in doing what he considered an act of jus- 
tice, totwo of the officers of the Engineer corps. His 
remarks on that occasion had drawn on a discussion, as 
to the relative promptitude and tardiness of the Depart- 
ment, in answering the calls made upon it. Allusion 
had been made to a resolution offered by him, on the 
2ist of March; six days afterwards, that resolution was 
answered in part He had since turned his attention to 
the answer received, and wished that he could have en- 
joyed the same pleasure in bearing testimony with re- 
spect to the officers who made it, as he had done to 
those he had formerly alluded to. But on examining the 
answer, he had discovered, what, to say no more, appear- 
ed to him extremely strange, and remarkable. Mr. 
M’Kenney, speaking upon the subject of Indian passports, 
says, that there is nothing on the records of his office, in 
relation to granting such passports, except in the case of 
Silas Dinsmore, and that is contained in a correspondence 
accompanying the report, and marked A. The corres- 
pondence consists of several orders addressed to Dins- 
more, and ofa letter written by a gentleman then, and 
now resicing in Tennesee, toa Senator of the United 
States. Itis material to notice the discrepancy apparent 
in the statement made inthis report. The House will 
observe, that this officer says, there is nothing on the 
files of his office onthe subject of passports, but this 
correspondence. Now, said Mr. Isacxs, I call the at- 
tention of the House to a letter from the Secretary of 
War, to this same Silas Dinsmore, dated the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1811. 

{Mr. I. here was proceeding to quote that letter, when 
the CHAIR reminded him that it was not in order to 
comment upon a report which had been laid before the 
House, and not committed, but which was still lying up- 
on the table. } 

Mr. I. then said he would not refer particularly to the 
report, but would say, that the Head of the Department, 
in October, 1811, did write to a subordinate officer, stat- 
ing that complaints had often been made to the Depart- 
ment about that officer’s improperly witholding pass- 
ports. Yet the officer presiding over the Indian Bu- 
reau,sends a correspondence, dated in 1812, precisely 
one year afterwards, and says that these are the only 
records in his office onthe subject of these passports. 
This correspondence surely cannot be the foundation of 
the complaints made in 181l—a year before. The Se- 
cretary says that frequent complaints had been made; 
that they had come from respectable sources, and they 
were of such a nature that the Secretary issued a peremp- 
tory order to put astop tothe ubuse. 
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[At this point the hour elapsed which is assigned by 
the rules of the House, to the consideration of reports 


ae and the debate was thereupon suspend 
eu. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House having again resumed the consideration of 
the Tariff Bill, with the amendments thereto reported 
from the Committee of the Whole, and the question 
being on the following clause: 

** Eighth. On Brussels, Turkey, and Wilton carpets 
and carpetings, seventy cents per square yard. On all 
Venetian and ingrain carpets or carpeting, forty cents 
per square yard. On all other kinds of carpets and car- 
peting, of wool, flax, hemp, or cotton, or parts of éither, 
thirty-two cents per square yard.” 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, moved to add the following 
amendment, to come in at the end of the section: 

“On woollen blankets, forty per cent. en the actual 
value thereof at the place whence imported, until the 
30th June, 1829, and after that time, five per cent. an- 
nually, on the actual value thereof at the place whence 
imported, until the whole ad valorem duty shall be fifty 
per cent, 

**On worsted stuff goods and bombazines, thirty-five 
per cent. ad valorem.” 

In support of the amendment — 

Mr. WRIGHT observed—I should not have troubled 
the House with the amendment I have offered, but that 
I think it one the real interest of the country requires, 
and which my duty calls upon me to offer. I do not in- | 
tend to make an argument, but merely to present a few | 
facts connected with the amendment, that it may be | 
fairly understood. This I will do as briefly as I can. 

It will be conceded on all hands, that blankets are es- 
sentially necessary tothe defence of the country in time 
of war, in protecting your soldiery from inclement sea- 
sons; and they are in common use in almost every family 
inthe Union. Anarticle of such necessity and univer. 
saluse ought not to be dependent on foreign supply, 
liable to be affected by the slightest interruption of our 
commercial intercourse, and to be entirely cut off by the 
exigency of war, when it is most needed. During the 
Jast_ war, as is well known, such was the scarcity of | 
blankets to supply your troops, and such the inability of | 
Government to procure them, that many instances oc- 
curred, where dependence was had on the voluntary of- 
ferring of private families. “The wants of many were thus 
supplied, and the suffering of the whole mitigated; but 
the supply was inadequate. In this state of things, the 
necessity for this essential article was so pressing, that, I 
am credibly informed, our Government had to connive at 
the smuggling them into the country by individuals, and | 
to pay an enormous price, four or five times their value, 
for them; and, in some instances, to take poor, flimsey, 
and worthless articles, because they were called blan- | 
kets, and pay for them the price of good ones. Your 
soldiers suffered extremely from the cold and frost. I 
am informed, that one of these blankets, asa fair sam- 
ple of the kind distributed to your troops, was actually 
folded into acommon sized return, for transmission by 
mail and forwarded in the mail from New Orleans to 
this city. Noone will say such a state of things onght 
toexist. We have the remedy in our hands. During 
the last war, the manufacture of that article did not | 
spring up and keep pace with that of other woollen fa- | 
brics, fortwo reasons; one the scarcity of the kind of | 
wool suited to make blankets; the other,jthe call for 
woollen clothing was louder, and its supply more profit- 
able. Whatever capital was vested in this manufacture 
during the war, was abandoned on the return of peace; 
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manufactory of blankets has succeeded. There has been | 
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one in this district, and there is one now in operation 
near Pittsburgh. Your tariffs of duties have not afforded 
any encouragement to this manufacture. It is singular, 
butit is true. The duty imposed on blankets, stuffs, 
and some few other articles, has been ata lower rate 
that on other woollens. Inthe tariff of 1824, blankets 
and stuffs are put at 25 per cent. while other woollens 
were fixed at 33}. ‘The present bill proposes to place 
these articles at 55 per cent. while other woollens are 
raised up to fifty per cent. The discrimination, if we 
look to the article and its use in defence, ought to be ra- 
ther in favor of, than against the blankets. We should, 
for this essential article of defence, be entirely indepen- 
dent on foreign supply. The manufacture is not a diffi- 
cult one; and I have authority for saying that there is no 
wool in the world better adapted for the manufacture of 
blankets than the common wool of the United States. 
Gentlemen have said, the committee say, that one great 
object they have in view is to create a market for the 
common wool, a large surplus of which is now on the 
hands of the grower; if this be so, sir, and it furnishes a 
reason, asI admit it does, fora duty on coarse wool, 
why not encourage the manufacture of blankets, and 
make a market for it at once? By this means, you will 
not only obtain this manufacture and a market for the 
wool, but you will do more, aid in keeping up the flocks 
of coarse woolled sheep, on which alone you depend for 
raw material when war comes, and you are compelled 
to obtain blankets from the exertion of your own indus- 
try, or connive at the infraction of your own laws, to 
secure the supply from foreigners. Sir, l never think 
but with shuddering at the suffering of our soldiers, from 
exposure to cold and frost, without blankets. Let us 
remove the cause of this suffering in time of peace, 
while we may- 

The other branch of my proposition embracing stuff 
goods and bombazines, will require but afew words of 
explanation. Bombazines, I believe, are made of silk 
and wool, [ am not aware that any of them are made in 
this country, I consider them an article of luxury, worn 
mostly by the rich, and properly subject to a high duty, 
but certainly it should pay as high duty as low priced 
woollens, which forms the clothing of the poor, and I 
wish to do away the distinction in favor of this article. 
The stuff goods, such as bombazettes, s'and on a differ- 
ent footing. Ido not know that they are made in this 
country, but if wanted, they can be made here. Our 


| wool is suitable for combing, and canbe combed as well 


here asin Europe. Why should this article be intro- 
duced at a lower rate of duty than other articles consum- 
ed by the poor? It isan article that comes in direct 
competition with two kinds of goods, extensively made 
in this country, of our own raw materials. I mean flan- 
nels and coarse cottons, Flannel is a much better and 
warmer article for the clothing of children, and is no 
more liable to combustion than bombazette, while coarse 
cottons are warmer, more durable, and cheaper for 
adults. It appears to me these considerations are de- 
serving of weight, and should determine yuu to increase 
the duty asl propose. LIask that the question may be 
taken by yeasand nays. 

Mr. MAJ.LARY advocated the amendment, express- 
ing, however, his intention afterwards, to cover the same 
ground by an amendment of larger extent. 

On demand of Mr. FINDLAY, the question on Mr. 
Waricar’s amendment was divided, and being first put 
on s> much of the amendment as relates to the subject of 
blankets, ‘ 

Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, spoke in opposition to 


| it, contending that the duty in the bill, as reported by the 


committee, was sufficiently high. 
The amendment was further supported 
WRIGHT, of Ohio, and Mr. MARTINDALE, 
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Mr. MARVIN, of New York, was in favor of an in- 
creased duty on the article of blankets. | The present | 
duty was twenty-five per cent., and the bill proposed a 
duty of thirty-five. Notwithstanding, as intimated by his 
colleague, (Mr Warreart,} this addition of ten per cent. 
might at first seem as great an increased protection as 
was by the bill proposed to be extended to most other 
fabrics from wool, it should be recollected, that the biil 
increased very much the duty upon a particular descrip- 
tion of raw wool, of a description entering largely into 
the manufacture of blankets ; and hence, to give a — 
protection to this article, compared with other woollen 
fabrics, an additional increase of duty should be imposed 
on the manufactured article, corresponding with the en- 
larged duty on the raw material. If the increase of duty 
proposed by the bill, was no more than sufficient to meet 
the injury to the business of the manufacturer, resulting | 
from the additional duty on the raw material, the bill | 
stopped short of any protection beyond that now enjoy- 
ed. Mr. Marvin was in favor of granting ample protec- 
tion to this article, for the additional reason mentioned | 
by his colleague, [Mr Marrinpaxe,j and agreed with | 
him, that we ought not to be too cautious, lest we might 
overstep the bounds prescribed to ourselves in the pro- 
tection to be given to other articles. ‘The most ample | 
encouragement to the manufacture of this tabric was en- | 
joined by the true policy of this Government, as con. | 
nected with the question of war and peace. Its manu- 
facture entered into the preparation for the common de- | 
fence, and he would protect this article upon the same 
principle he would fire-arms, or the munitions of war. 

The manufacture in question pertained, in the strictest | 
sense, to the home industry of the country ; and as a 
household product throughout the Middle and Northern 
States, it was emphatically entitled to the fostering care 
of Government. He was, therefore, in favor of the 
amendment to the amendment, as proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of N. Y., again opposed the amend. 
ment; when the question being put, it was decided in 
the negative, by yeas and nays, as follows :—Yeas 78—| 
Nays 105. 

The question was then put on the residue of Mr. 
Wuicut’s amendment, in relation to stuffs and bom- 
bazines, and decided in the negative, by yeas and nays, 
as follows :—Yeas 73—Nays 107. 

The question now recurred on the eighth paragraph 
of the second section, as quoted above, and was decided 
in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as follows :—Yeas 
126—Nays 66. 

The question next recurred on an amendment report- 
ed by the Committee of the Whole, to the first paragraph 
of the third section. 

The paragraph, as originally reported, reads as follows: 

“ First. Onunmanufactured hemp, forty-five dollars 
per ton until the SOth day of June, one thousand eight | 
hundred and twenty-nine ; from which time, five dollars 
per ton in addition, per annum, until the duty shall | 
amount to sixty dollars per ton.” 

The amendment of the committee is in the following 
words : 

“On cotton bagging, four and ahalf cents per square 
yard, until the SOth day of June, one thousand eight hun. 
dred and twenty-nine ; and afterwards, a duty of five and 
4 half cents per square yard.” 

And the question being on the adoption of this amend- 
ment, | 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, moved to amend it, by adding | 
the following words : 

** On other manufactures of hemp and flax, thirty per | 
cent. on the actual value thereof at the place whence | 
imported, until the 30th of June, one thousand eight | 


hundred and twenty-nine ; after that time, an annual in- 
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ad valorem duty shall amount to forty per cent.” 

On this question, Mr. WRIGHT demanded the yeas 
and nays, and made a few explanatory remarks. 

‘The question was then put, and decided by yeas and 
nays, as follows :—Yeas 48—Nays 143. 

The question then recurring upon the committee’s 
amendment laying a duty upon cotton bagging, 

Mr. GURLEY said, that the proposition proposed a 
heavy tax upon his constituents ; and he would be a 
faithless guardian of their interests, if he remained silent. 
It proposed a duty upon an article used exclusively by 
the growers of cotton—unlike any of the duties contain- 
ed in the bill; bears upon a particular section of coun- 
try, and upon a separate and distinct branch of national 
industry—upon that which seems at this time to meet 
with great favor in this House, the agricultural interest; 
and a branch of an interest which least of all can bear it~- 
an interest at this time more depressed than any other in 
the nation ; and, which is even struggling for existence. 
And for whose benefit is this duty to be imposed ? For 
the growers of hemp, and the manufacturers of cotton 
bagging—a class of citizens, few in number—a business 
requiring but little capital, and at this time, the most 
productive of any in the country. Sir, since I came to 
the House this morning, | have learned from those ac- 
quainted with the growing of hemp, that an acre of 
ground produces from six to nine hundred pounds ; that 
the price varies from six to nine dollars per hundred. 
Now, take seven hundred as the quantity per acre, and 


| seven dollars the price, both of which is near the mini- 


mum; and it shews that an acre of land sown or planted 
in hemp, produces a crop worth forty nine dollars. How 
is the case as respects cotton? The average produce per 


acre is about six hundred pounds in seed, which will give 


a fourth, or one hundred and twenty five pounds ef clean 
cotton. But let us take the maximum, and allow one 
thousand pounds to the acre, which for the last seven 
years has been considere.| a very rare and extraordinary 
crop: this would give two hundred and fifty pounds of 
clean cotton, which at ten cents per pound, the average 
price of the article for the last four years, gives for an 
acre of cotton but twenty-five dollars; whereas the 
hemp grower receives for his acre of hemp forty-nine 
dollars, producing a difference in his favor of twenty-four 
dollars; and that, too, upon the supposition that the la- 
bor is equal. But how is thisfact? The henfp from 
seed time till harvest requires no labor whatever; where- 
as cotton requires a constant use of the hoe and plough, 
and the labor in picking and preparing it for market 
is much greater than that ofhemp. Then, I would ask 
on what principle is this increase of duty to be imposed ? 
Not to sustain the interest of the hemp grower or manu- 
facturer; for no one has yentured the assertion, that it was 
depressed ; but on the contrary, if 1 am correct in the 
view I have taken, this interest proposed to be protected 
by a direct tax upon the cotton growing States, is ina 
much more prosperous condition than that of the latter. 

Now, sir, | put it to the justice of this House, if it be 
right to tax the cotton planter for the benefit of the hemp 


| grower, when the latter is in a much more prosperous 
> I 


condition than the former. Is it the American system to 
impose burthens upon one branch of industry for the 
benefit of another less important, viewed either in regard 
to the article produced, or the labor and capital employ- 
ed? I hope not, and one too, asI will now shew, that 
cannot be benefitted by it. 

Weare told thatthe American bagging is of a better 
quality than the imported, and in market at a lower price. 
What more can the mannfacturer desire ? He has the 
home market already, and we cannot extend it by le- 
gislation. By laying the duty, you oppress those who 
have to purchase the foreign article for want of a supply 
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attentive hearing, for even a short time. Another dith- 
culty presents itself ; it is, that the subject is exhausted, 
and presents, figuratively, a barren waste, culled of its 
fragrance and its flowers. The ocean of debate is wide, 
nor is it trackless, for it has been traversed in perpe- 
tual succession, for perhaps five weeks or more, by ma- 
riners so skilful as to leave an indelible trace behind 
them. Upon that ocean, sir, 1 will not become a rash 
adventurer ; but will endeavor to keep so near shore as 
to make good my retreat, in the event a cloud should be. 
gin to darken my mental horizon, as vessels are some- 
times wrecked in seas which have been explored before. 
Sure | am, that no man is heard with pleasure, here, for 
his much speaking—and therefure I shall hasten to notice 
the question under consideration. It relates to the pro- 
priety of protecting the manufacture of cotton bagging. 

It is alleged, and I presume correctly, that this pro- 
tection, if granted, will extend a considerable portion of 
its benefits to Kentucky. Ifso, it is on that account an 
vbject of still greater importance with me, and will con- 
stitute a strong apology tor my becoming its humble ad- 
vocate. 

Sir, [am well satisfied that, in some measure, the fate 
of the bill under consideration depends upon the fate of 
this amendment. It cannot be expected, that those who 
represent Kentucky, will so far lose sight of the interests 
of their constituents, as to protect every other section of 
the Union, while their own lies neglected and exposed ; 
or that they will protect every other species of industry, 
and render their own merely tributary to the advance- 
ment of others, and not of themselves. No, sir, this 
cannot be. Iam aware that a mere question to amend, 
does not necessarily involve the general merits of the 
bill, except insofar as the fate of the bill and amend- 
ment may stand inseparably connected. The connexion 
in this case, I conceive to be sufficiently close to autho- 
rize me, without committing a breach of order, to speak 
of the main proposition ; upon which I shall proceed to 
submit a few desultory remarks. 

The question of * tariff” or “ no tariff’’—of protection 
or no protection—has agitated the American people at 
different times, and as well under different circumstan- 
ces, as for the accomplishment of different objects 
Sometimes it becomes the obsequious handmaid of a 
party in power—sometimes of an aspirant—and at other 
times it is thundered forth from the agriculturist or the 
manufacturer. ‘To do justice to the subject, I think, sir, 
that we should not decide upon it with an eye to either of 
the first items in the account ; nor should we permit the 
last so far to overreach us, as to offer up the general sys- 
tem upon the altar of sectional feeling, or local interest— 
but we should remember, that the health of the body, 
corporate or politic, depends upon the health of all its 
members and parts ; and hence, that all should be nou- 
rished and protected. This argument would be further 
and more strongly illustrated, by a recollection that we 
live under a civil compact—a compact entered into for 
our mutual happiness and security, and sealed with the 
blood of our forefathers. Each individual member of 
the American Union stands pledged to support it—and 
certainly no lesson is more clearly inculcated in it, than 
that we should dwell in brotherly kindness, and strive to 
promote the general good. To accomplish this object, 
you must cautiously avoid even a semblance of partiality 
in legislation ; for, sir, you produce disaffection the very 
moment, and by the very act in your legislation, which 
proclaims a willingness to protect one class of citizens at 
the expense of another, or even to protect one without pro- 
tecting the others. I have, however, proposed to speak of 
the general system, and if, in relation to it I am not grossly 
mistaken, its object is uniformly two-fold. First, to pre- 
vide a revenue sufficient to keep the wheels of the Go- 
vernment in efficient operation, rendering thereby foreign 


of the domestic fabric and deprive him of the poor con- 
solation of knowing that the tax he paysis not lost, but 
goes to protect and sustain other important interests of 
the country. The duty proposed in the amendment, 
should it be adepted, willbe of no benefit whatever to 
the grower or manufacturer of hemp. 

What was the language held out to usin 1824? Give 
us the duty, said gentlemen, and the market shall be im- 
mediately supplied. Twenty millions of yards will be 
produced in twelve months, and at the reduced price of 
twenty cents. Now the factis, that, although the con- 
sumption is less than seven millions of yards we imported 
into the United States in the year ending SO0th Septem- 
ter, 1827, between two and tliree millions of yards, valu- 
ed at $274,973, equal to about 124 cents per yard. The 
average price, from the best information of the Kentucky 
bagging is 28 cents; although the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky says it was sold at 26; yet the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Moore,] says it sold in that State at 43 cents. 
How has the prediction of 1824 been verified ? Instead 
of getting the article at 20 cents, we have had to pay 
from 28 to 43; and the twenty millions which were 
to be produced in twelve months, at the expiration 
of four years amount only to aboutfour millions of yards; 
but little more than half the demand in the home maket. 

Again, if gentlemen from the hemp growing and 
manufacturing States were to consult what (in my opin- 
jon) is their true interest, they would not ask for an in- 
crease of duty on this article. The inevitable consequence 
will be to compel the cotton planters to substitute for 
hemp bagging that which is made of cotton. 

In the year enling on the 30th September, 1825, we 
exported from the United States 176,449,907 peunds of 
cotton, valued at $36,846,649. ‘The succeeding year we 
exported of the same article 204,555,415, valued at the 
reduced price of $25,025,214, being nearly 11 millions 
of dollars less than that of the preceding year, though the 
exports had increased nearly 30 millions of poun:s. 

The price of cotton has been gradually diminishing 
since the tariff of 1824, and has fallen from 30 to 8 and 
10 cents, and at this time is so low, that it can hardly 
bear the charges of transportation : thus verifying the 
predictions of gentlemen from the South at that time, 
that by restricting the importation of foreign manutac- 
tures, you would risk, if not destroy the market for the 
raw material. Sir, in this state of depression and distress, 
this interest cannot bear any increase of burthen, and we 
shall be compelled, as I before remarked, to substitute 
bagging made of cotton for the Kentucky hemp bagging. 
A manufactory of this article has been recently estab- 
lished in the State of Mississippi; and a patent has 
been obtained during the present winter for machinery 
to manufacture it. It is nearly as good as hemp bagging, 
and will cost 100 per cent. less 

But again, this duty is exceedingly objectionable and 
unjust, not only because it bearson a_ particular section 
of country and class of persons ; but because the per- 
sons taxed by this duty derive no benefit from any one 
article in this bill, or in any former one—they never 
have—they are completely without the pale of your pro- 
tecting system as regards its bencfits; and I wish to God 
J could say so as regards its burthens. 

Mr. CHILTON, of Kentucky, addressed the House, in 
substance as follows : 

Mr. Speaker : It has seldom fallen to my lot to ad- 
dress this, or any other deliberative body, under circum- 
stances so peculiarly embarrassing. ‘The complex na- 
ture of the general subject—my youth and inexperience 
as amember—the august character of the body which I 
address—and the fact that the patience of the House 
must be well nigh exhausted—all combine to admonish 
me, that nothing short of that courtesy which is usually 
displayed in legislative assemblies, can procure for me an 
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commerce tributary to our national comfort : Secondly, 
to protect our domestic industry anc infant manufactures 
against the gigantic power and superior skill of other 
nations, whose experience in manufacturing gives them 
a decided advantage over us, or whose capital would en- 
able them to inundate our country with articles, even at 
an immense sacrifice, and thereby paralyze the efforts of 
our most industrious and enterprising citizens. It ig to 
me, sir, remarkable, (though the error is probably mine) 
that upon this subject, so many different views of policy 
are entertained. While all profess to be, and [ hope are, 
friendly to American interests, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find even two agreeing as to the principle and de- 
tails of this bill—some gentlemen go against it altogether, 
which certainly denies additional protection, or an increase 
ofrevenue. Others approximate too near to prohibition, 
which would destroy the revenue, produce a sudden 
convulsion in the Government, and, in my view, for the 
sake of protection, create a legalized monopoly, and 
prove, in every respect, dangerous to liberty. I need 
not make a solitary remark in relation to that policy which 
stands opposed to protecting duties, as its effects are too 
visible to be mistaken. No one can fail tosee, that with- 
out them in some shape, the American manufacturer can- 
notadvance, nor can the treasury sustain the wants of the 
Government without taxing the People. But, sir, of 
the other system—I mean the prohibitory system—I must 
say a few words, 
treasury, and create monopolies. I repeat the sentiment, 
and consider it altogether maintainable. Suppose, Mr. 
Speaker, that you prohibit the importation of articles 
manufactured abroad ; do you not place it in the power 
of the American manufacturer, (if any one could be so 
dishonest,) to impose upon such as are compelled to 
purchase? Do you not, by destroying competition, 
place itin his power to rest his hopes and prospects 
more upon the wants and necessities of your population, 
than upon his fidelity in manufacturing, or the fairness 
of his prices? Lsay, sir, you do. Common experience 
proves that competition, to a great extent, operates 
upon both the price of work and the manner of exe- 
cuting it; justas does the scarcity of provision, upon its 
estimated value. ‘Then, sir, why will you destroy it ? 
The agriculturist is not to be benefited—while your trea- 
sury is to remain empty—or, as I have already asserted, 











I have said that it would destroy your | 
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measure as will reverse the disadvantages, which I have 
described, as flowing from the two extremes. Such a 
measure as will neither starve our treasury for the want 
of imposts, nor destroy our manufactures for the want of 
protection. In fine, such a measure as will not tax the 
community for the sake of monopoly. I turn, however, 
to the bill and amendment. With the bill, should the 
amendment be adopted, I shall be satisfied, unless a bet- 
ter proposition should be submitted. I think it would 
grant a reasonable protection, and that the protection 
granted would be judiciously divided. But, sir, without 
the amendment, how stands the case ? What protection 
does Kentucky derive from the measure? She has but 
little to do with your Northern and Eastern manufac- 
tures. She grows indeed but few of the materials used ; 
and if she did, her local situation, connected with other 
causes, would prevent her from realizing any particular 
advantages from them. 

Will it be urged that the bill, aside from the amend- 
ment, protects the article of hemp, and that therefore 
we should be content? If so, lk reply that it is a perfect 
farce. Let me not be told, that the farming interest of 
the country can be materially benefitted by such a pro- 
tection. You protect the material, but permit your coun- 
try to be inundated with the fabric. Sir, to render the cul- 
ture of any given article profitable, you must protect both 
the grower and the manufacturer to a reasonable extent ; 
beyond this, I never will intentionally go. But, sir, it is 
urged that the proposed duty on cotton bagging would 
operate oppressively upon the South and Southwestern, 
or cotton growing States. With the greatest possible 
deference for the opinions of others, permit me to say, 
that, according to my judgment, gentlemen do not under- 
stand correctly the effect which would be produced by 
the amendment. It is not so much that Kentucky com- 
plains of the price for which she sells the article ; nor 
will that consideration exclusively operate upon me, in 
the vote which I shall give. But she does complain, and 
has a right to complain, that so immense a quantity of 
that article is purchased from abroad, while the wants of 


| the nation could be so easily supplied by its own citi- 


| zens—and fur the same, if not for a smaller price, than is 


| paid for foreign hemp. 


It is the demand which | would 


| increase ; for, to the extent to which you increase the 


your laboring population is to be taxed, and dangerous | 


monopolies to be created. Will you adept a system of 
policy which does not even promise the slightest general 
good, but is fraught with the most awful evils ? 

The friends to prohibition may oppose to this argu- 
ment the assertion that the agriculturist may check the 
cupidity of the manufacturer by fixing a higher price 
upon the raw material, or the growth and product of his 
soil. Sir, this view, if taken, would be specious, but 
certainly not solid. 
perfectly illusory. Let it be remembered, that before a 
man can become an extensive manufacturer, he must be 
4 Capitalist ; he must possess a fund in advance of even 
his probable misfortunes and expenditures, lest he might 
sink, under some adverse gale, in the tide of affairs. 
With such a capital, and with such advantages, he can 
hurl defiance at want ; and should not the prices of arti- 
cles suit his taste, he can refuse to purchase, though it 


should even work a temporary supension of his business | 


But, sir, in many respects it is not so with the farmer. 


demand for any given product of our soil—to that extent 
do you nerve the arm of industry, and give employment 


| to your citizens. 


| of monopoly ceases. 


He must sell, as his capital is often his industry only ; | 


and perhaps an immediate sale of the products of his la- 


It may be said, that the view which I have just submit- 
ted, relative to this article, conflicts with my ideas in op- 
position to * monopoly.” But not s0, Mr. Speaker ; for 
the most superficial observer cannot fail to see the ground 
upon which the difference rests. For example : the ma- 
nufacturer of cotton or woollen cloths, must be, as before 


| shown, a capitalist—as, to go forward in his business, 
It would be, to give it its true name, | 


much costly and complicated machinery is required ; 
but it has been remarked by gentlemen, and is strictly 
true, that to manufacture cotton bagging, requires but a 
very small capital, indeed, and is therefore w.thin the 
means of almost every farmer who is able to grow the 
raw material. Under circumstances like these, the idea 
J We shall have a competition at 
home which will operate as a shield against fraud in the 
fabric, or extortion in the price ; nor do I believe that 
the proposed duty would exclude the article. The bill 
furnishes a protection for perhaps every other section of 
the Union. Why not then for the West? We have sel- 
dom asked, and more seldom received, any thing from 


. > . } 7 ‘ ‘ 
bor constitutes his only means of comfortable subsist-| the General Government ; which strengthens our claim 


ence, 


‘These objections, Mr. Speaker, are to my mind | to the benefits of this amendment, and increases my con- 


not only sufficient, but insuperable against * prohibi-! fidence that we shall not be disappuinted. I should 


tion.” 


every case between two extremes ; and so in this. 
medium is a * judicious tariff.” 


There is, fortunately, however, a medium in| greatly regret that either local or political feeling should 
This | 30 operate here, as to defeat the amendment. 
I mean just such aj/Lhope will not—the second, Lam sure, should not.— 


The first 
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True it is, sir, that it has been intimated here, and said 
elsewhere, that the class of politicians with whom I stand 
identified, are opposed to the ** Tariff’ This declara- 
tion has recently been sent abroad in a publication over 
a fictitious signature, in which the honorable gentleman 
who presides over this House, together with many of 
its members, stand directly charged with insincerity.— 
To myself, Mr. Speaker, and for myself alone, I need 
answer, the charge is inapplicable. I am friendly to the 
Tariff. Tam pleased with the idea of protecting every 
class of citizens belonging to the American community ; 
and will, by my vote, demonstrate to this House and to the 
world, devotion to their cause. I did not arise to detain 
the House but a few moments. The tongue ofa Cicero 
could not interest a wearied audience ; much less could 
mine. 1 hope, sir, that in the few remarks which I have 
made, I have used no uncourteous expressions, for no- 
thing has been more remote from my intention. I have 
done. 

Mr. BUCHANAN now suggested to Mr. Crank, of 
Kentucky, on whose motion this amendment had been 
made in committee, to modify it by reducing the duty on 
cotton bagging, from 54 to 5 cents. 

Mr. CLARK complied with the suggestion, and, after 
a few remarks from 

Mr GURLEY, it was agreed to. 

The question then again recurred on the amendment 
as thus modified, and it was opposed with great warmth 
by Mr. GILMER and Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, said he did not rise to dis- 
cuss the merits of the proposition, but only to reply to a 
remark of the honorable member from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Crarxk] as to the effect which had been produced by the 
enactment of the tariff of 1824. 1 understood that ho- 
norable member to say (said Mr. M.) that, one of the ef- 
fects of the adoption of that measure had been to reduce 
the price of cotton bagging one half of that at which it 
had been sold previous to that period. Now, I must be 
permitted to say, that, so far as relates to the operation of 
this system in that section from which f come, (North 
Alabama) the gentleman is entirely mistaken. About the 
time, and prior to the period referred to, cotton bagging 
of the Kentucky manufacture (for very little of any other 
kind is used here) was purchased at from 30 to 334 
cents. Since that period it has been sold at from 40 to 
45 cents; and during last fall I gave forty cents myself; 
and I think I may say that the average price has not been 
less. It is very true, the article is transported by 
land carriage, say 300 miles, and I think it is also true, as 
the honorable member from Georgia [Mr. Gitmer] has 
very correctly remarked, that it is unjust and oppressive, 
that those sections of the country to which this article 
cannot be transported without this extravagant expense, 
consequent upon land transportation, should be taxed for 
the sole benefit of that section which manufactures it, in 
Jieu of permitting the citizens to purchase the foreign ar- 
ticle which is transported by means which save this ex- 
pense. 

The honorable member from New York (Mr. Marvin} 
has, however, pointed to a source from which we may 
derive seme consolation for this oppressive tax and tri- 
bute exacted from the Southern section of country. He 
has intormed us, sir, that ‘the Western and Eastern 


*¢ country consume much of this product of the South, | 


‘©and therefore we have no right to complain of this tax 
‘* for their benefit.” Now, sir, I protest against this doc- 
trine. Il regret, however, that the gentleman did not in- 
form us, as I presume his statistical information would 
have enabled him to do, what amount of cotton is con- 
sumed by those States to which he referred. Sir, it is 
utterly inconsiderable in comparison with the amount pro- 
duced. I may be permitted to say, although I do not 


pretend to possess very accurate information on this sub- 


ject, that not one-fourth part of the cotton grown in the 
United States finds a market within it. And, sir, what 
consolation will the gentleman give us for the want of a 
market for the balance, say three-fourths. Sir, I look to 
a very different event for our comfort, for the evils which 
are sought to be inflicted by this unkind measure. It 
will produce a very different result, I trust, from that 
which has been contemplated by the friends of the mea. 
sure. Sir, we must resort to the manufactory of this ar. 
ticle out of cotton fabric in lieu of purchasing it made 
out of hemp. We, too, can raise our own horses, mules, 
beef, pork, and flour, instead of paying some millions of 
dollars annually for these productions, and in this manner 
become independent of this portion of country. Sir, | 
will not trespass longer. I thought it my duty to reply 
to the remark of the member from Kentucky to which I 
have adverted, and except for this, I should not have 
arisen. 

The amendment was advocated by Mr. MARVIN, and 
Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky ; when, the question being 
put, the amendment of the committee was adopted by 
yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—William Addams, Samuel C. Allen, Samuel 
Anderson, John Bailey, John Baldwin, Noyes Barber, Da 
vid Barker, jr. Stephen Barlow, Daniel D. Barnard, Icha- 
bod Bartlett, Mordecai Bartley, Isaac ©. Bates, Edward 
Bates, Philemon Beecher, John Blair, Thomas H. Blake, 
Titus Brown, James Buchanan, Richard A. Buckner, Da- 
niel A. A. Buck, Tristam Burges, Samuel Butman, Sa- 
muel Chase, Thomas Chilton, James Clark, Lewis Con- 
dict, Richard Coulter, William Creighton, jr. Benjamin 
W. Crowninshield, Henry Daniel, John Davenport, Jolin 
Davis, John J. De Graff, John D. Dickinson, Joseph Dun- 
can, Henry W. Dwight, Edward Everett, James Findlay, 
Chauncey Forward, Daniel G. Garnsey, Innis Green, Se- 
lah R. Hobbie, James L. Hodges, Michael Hoffman, Jo- 
nathan Hunt, Ralph J. Ingersoll, Jonathan Jennings, Ri- 
chard Keese, Adam King, George Kremer, Joseph Law- 
rence, J. Lecompte, Isaac Leffler, R. P. Letcher, Peter 
Little, John Locke, Chittenden Lyon, John Magee, Rol 
lin C. Mallary, Henry Markell, Henry C. Martindale, 
Dudley Marvin, I.ewis Maxwell, Robert McHatton, Sa- 
muel McKean, William McLean, Orange Merwin, Tho- 
mas Metcalfe, Charles Miner, John Mitchell, Thomas P. 
Moore, Thomas Newton, Robert Orr, jr. Dutee J. Pearce, 
Elisha Phelps, Isaac Pierson, David Plant, William Ram- 
sey, John Reed, Joseph Richardson, William Russell, 
John Sloane, Oliver H. Smith, John B. Sterigere, An- 
drew Stewart, Henry R. Storrs, John G. Stower, James 
Strong, Samuel Swann, Benjamin Swift, Joel B. Suther- 
land, John W. Taylor, Hedge Thompson, Phineas L. 
Tracy, Ebenezer Tucker, Joseph Vance, Espy Van Horn, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Samuel F. Vinton, George E. 
Wales, Aaron Ward, ‘Thomas Whipple, jr. Elisha Whu- 
tlesey, Charles A. Wickliffe, James Wilson, Silas Wood, 
John Woods, David Woodcock, George Wolf, Silas 
Wright, jr. John C. Wright, Joel Yancey—112. 

NAYS. —Mark Alexander, Robert Allen, Willis Alston, 
John Anderson, William S. Archer, John S. Barbour, P. 
P. Barbour, John Barney, Daniel L. Barringer, Jolin 
Bell, William L. Brent, John H. Bryan, Rudolph Bun- 
ner, Churchill C. Cambreleng, Samuel P. Carson, John 
Carter, N. H. Claiborne, John C. Clark, Henry W. Con- 
ner, David Crockett, John Culpeper, Thomas Davenport, 
Warren R. Davis, Robert Desha, Clement Dorsey, Wil- 
liam Drayton, Jonas Earll, jr. John Floyd, Va. Joho 
Floyd, Geo. Tomlinson Fort, Joseph Fry, George R. Gil- 
mer, Benjamin Gorham, Henry H. Gurley, William Haile, 
John Halleck, jr. Thomas H. Hall, James Hamilton, jr. 
Jonathan Harvey, Charles E. Haynes, Joseph Healy, Ga- 
briel Holmes, Jacob C. Isacks, Pryor Lea, Edward Li- 
vingston, John Long, Wilson Lumpkin, John H. Mara- 
ble, William D. Martin, William M‘Coy, George M‘Duf- 
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fie, Rufus McIntire, John M‘Kee, Charles F. Mercer, Tho- 
mas R. Mitchell, James C. Mitchell, Gabriel Moore, Wil- 
liam T. Nackolls, Thomas J. Oakley, Jeremiah O'Brien, 
George W. Owen, James K. Polk, James W. Ripley, 
William C. Rives, John Roane, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Alexander Smyth, John Taliaferro, Wiley Thompson, 
James Trezvant, Starling Tucker, Daniel Turner, John 
Varnum, G. C. Verplanck, G. C. Washington, Lewis 
Williams, John J. Wood.—77. 

While the tariff bill was under consideration to-day, 
the proceedings were for a time suspended by the follow- 
ing discussion : 

Mr. M’DUFFIE said, that he rose for the purpose of 
discharging a duty which he owed to himself, and to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and he hoped the steno- 
gtaphers would report, what he was about to say, with 
as much precision as was practicable. As it was his pur- 
pose to repel certain slanders, which had been artfully 
and insidiously propagated, he was desirous that the an- 
tidote should speedily follow the poison, and have a cir- 
culation co-extensive with it. I have reference, sir, said 
Mr. M’D. to certain statements which have found their 
way from Washington, to the newspapers at a distance, 
in relation to the report made by the Committee of Wa s 
and Means, on the state of the finances, in which the ef. 
fect of the proposed measure upon the public revenue is 
examined. ‘These statements allege, I know not upon 
what authority, that the report in question was never 
submitted to the committee, as a body, and adopted by 
it. Now, sir, I feel myself called upon to say, explicit- 
ly, that these statements, whatever may be the source 
whence they emanated, are utterly false and unfounded ; 
whether they are also malicious, or not, I am incapable 
of forming an opinion, as I do not know their authority. 
The truth of the matter is, that at one of the regular, 
periodical meetings of the committee—the very first that 
took place after the chairman had prepared the report 
on the state of the finances—he submitted it to the com- 
mittee, without any previous arrangement or concert, as 
to the time of submitting it, and without having previ- 
ously shown it to any member of the committee. That 
the three members of the committee who are friendly to 
the administration should have all been absent, though 
avery singular coincidence, was purely accidental. This 
is the true history of an occurrence that has been dis- 
torted into a disreputable trick on the part of the chair- 
man, to smuggle through the committee views which 
were not stamped with its sanction. Sir, the imputation 
18, upon the very face of it, as foolish as it is false; for 
it Is notorious that a majority of that committee are op- 
posed to what is called the tariff policy ; and even if the 
minority had been present, they could not have prevent- 
ed the adoption of the report, however much they might 
have been opposed to it. 

There is another slander, sir, which I have seen this 
morning, for the first time, in a form which challenges 
notice, and demands refutation. I hold in my hand a 
printed pamphlet, (it was the speech of Mr. Burers,) 
in which it is stated that the report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means is nothing more than * a second edition 
of that justly celebrated Boston report against the prohib- 
tory system.’’ Now, sir, | must be permitted to say that 
the imputation here insinuated is equally destitute of the 
truth and the decorum which should characterize the 
language used by one gentleman in reference to another, 
whether they be in, or out of, a deliberative assembly. It 
happens, very unfortunately for the purposes which this 
nsinuation was designed to accomplish—and I state it in 
the presence of those who can immediately consult the 
public records for the correctness of what I say—that 
there is not a single principle or argument, common to the 
Boston report and the report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, which is not to be found in the speeches 
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heretofore delivered on this floor, by the present chair- 





man of the Committee of Ways and Means. Even if 
there had been a perfect coincidence of argument in the 
two reports, on the same subject, and in support of the 
same principles, it would not have been at all extraordi- 
nary. Nor would it have reflected any discredit upon the 
Committee of Ways and Means to have drawn facts and 
illustrations from one of the very ablest documents that 
has issued from the American press on the subject under 
consideration. But as the Committee of Ways and Means 
confined themselves to a single view of a subject involv- 
ing a great number and variety of aspects, it has so hap- 
pened that, in the single instance in which they have 
adopted even a statistical estimate of the Boston commit- 
tee, they have so modified its application, as to draw from 
it inferences entirely different from those deduced by that 
committee. Having made this statement in relation to 
the insinuated charge of plagiarism, 1 leave it to the 
House and to the country to determine what is the judg- 
ment which ought to be pronounced upon the author of 
an insinuation, which is as false as it is deliberate and in- 
sidious. . 

In the pamphlet, which I hold in my hand, it is also 
stated that the doctrines contained in the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means are to be the doctrines of 
the next administration ; and the author of that pamphlet 
has given a very conclusive proof of his profound know- 
ledge of the subject, by stating that the doctrine which 
assumes that a protecting or prohibitory duty on foreign 
merchandise is a tax upon the consumer, is a doctrine ab- 
solutely new, and never heard of until it appeared in the 
Boston report, and the Report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means ! 

Here the SPEAKER stated, that as the Report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means had not been referred to 
the Committee of the Whole, together with the bill un- 
der discussion, it was not in order to refer to it. 

Mr. BURGES. 1 claim the right to reply to what the 
gentleman from S. Carolina has been permitted to allege 
against me. ‘The pamphlet so much abused by the 
gentleman is the speech which I began here in my place, 
and which, had it not been for waat of health, I should 
have finished. It was then written. It was spoken (so 
far as it was spoken) as it was written (except the reply 
to the chairman) as it is now published. I did then, as I 
doe now, denounce the honorable gentleman for a gross 
plagairism on the Boston report. It was then done in 
his presence. 1 would not rob the gentleman of any cf 
his claims ta originality. Since he came into public life, 
he has certainly discovered a mind not altogether barren; 
and can call up a numerous family of political sophisms, 
legitimately, and in all their features, peculiarly his own. 
More than this I cannot allow to him. His teeming ge- 
nius could never have produced ‘* A Report on the State 
of the Finances,” had there never been any intercourse 
between him and the masculine absurdity of the Boston 
report. The gentleman accuses me of making this accu- 
sation against him insidiously. It is no part of my charac. 
ter to do so; and the gentleman knows that his allegation 
has no connexiun with the fact. I said it openly on this 
floor. I have put it in print, and I sent a printed copy of 
the whole speech to him for his perusal. Had the present 
effusion of his genius and gentlemanly accomplishments 
been poured out upon me then, I should have looked for 
the source of it in the fiery and combustible elements of 
his nature. The generously passionate temper of a South- 
ern clime can furnish no such apology for that cautious 
malevolence which lies in wait ten days and nights; and 
then suddenly uncoils and aims her fangs at the unexpect- 
ing adversary. ‘The gentleman says I have some charac. 
ter for some learning. I thank his courtesy ; but would 
have preferred the approbation of a less questionable au. 
thority. Whatsvever progress he may have made in scj- 
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ence or letters, he seems not to have adopted the style of | 
speaking common to scholars and gentlemen. He who 
@ould use terms of vulgar abuse, such as he has used to me, 
before this House and this nation, places himself below 
the reach of any rebuke from my tongue. 
The SPEAKER here interposed, and said, that when 
the gentleman from South Carolina made his remarks, 
| 


the Chair did not suppose that they were intended to ap- 
ply to any member of the House. de certainly under- 
stood them as applying tothe author of some pamphlet 
out of doors. If the Chair had supposed, for a moment, 
that the gentleman from South Carolina had had allusion, 
in what he said, to any speech delivered in committee, or 
the House, or to any member of it, he should promptly 
have arrested the debate, and called to order. Not so 
understanding it, he had permitted the gentleman from 
Svuth Carolina to proceed with his explanation. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, he was glad that the member 
from Rhode Island had, by his usual and characteristic 
exhibition of parliamentary courtesy, made it in order 
for him to say, what he would have said before, if it had 
been at that time in order. The member from Rhode 
Island was correct, in supposing that the allusions made 
by me toa certain pamphlet, when 1 before occupied the 
floor, had reference to what that member had sent out to 
the world this morning, as his printed speech. I did not 
point the allusion to that speech in terms,because it would 
not have been in order to do so. I will tell the member 
from Rhode Island why I did not take notice of the in- 
situation in his priated speech, when it was delivered. 
The obvious reason was, sir, that the printed pamphlet 
which he has published as his speech, was never deliver- 
ed at all; and the reference made by him to the report 
ef the Committee of Ways and Means, in what he said 
in the Committee of the Whole, was entirely different,and 
occurred in a different way from what appears in the 
printed pamphlet which he has published as his speech. 
it will be recollected by every gentleman who heard the 
member from Rhode Island, that, before he had made any 


} 


and Means, the Chairman called him to order. And it 
was then—apparently under the influence of irritation at 
the decision of the Chair—that the member from Rhode 
Island said, for the first, and only time, that the report of 
the Committee of Ways and Means contained the same 
views that were contained in the Boston Report. This 

was all that he said on that point. As the member from 

Rhode Island was an old man—and I sincerely regret that | 
his deportment has not been more becoming his grey | 
hairs—TI was disposed to pass over without notice, words | 
which I then suppused to have proceeded from the im- 
pulse and excitement of the moment. It is not every | 


offensive allusiag to the report of the Committee of Ways 


Rhode Island learnedly supposes to be entirely new) with 
the opposition tu the present Administration. Now, sir, 
as I do not borrow either my opinions or my principles 
from any man, or set of men, I trust no man, or set of 
men, will be held responsible for them. Whatever | 
have said or done, on this méasure, has had no connexion 
with any political association whatever. The views | 
have presented, be they important or insignificant, are 
emphatically my own. Whatever I may be, sir, I am 
myself. I swear/in no man’s words; and on this subject, 
I disclaim all combinations for political effect. 1 will 
barely remark, in conclusion, that the doctrines on poli- 
tical economy which the member trom Rhode Island sup. 
poses to be so entirely novel, on both sides of this con- 
tested question of protection, have been the common 
property of the whole civilized world for the last half 
century. I had supposed that he possessed some tolera- 
ble knowledge of this branch of political science, histori- 
cally at least. As I find, however, he is entirely ignorant 
of it, | beg leave to inform him, that, ever since the pub- 
lication of Adam Smith’s Essay on the Wealth of Nations, 
a contest has been carried on between the advocates of 
free trade and the advocates of restriction, and that both 
parties have admitted, as a postulate, that a duty upor fo- 
reign merchandise is a tax upon the consumer. Yet,in the 
opinion of the member from Rhode Island, this is a new, 
and hitherto unheard of, doctrine. 

I must apologise to the House for the tone of the re. 
marks I have been constrained to make, in vindicating my 
personal rights and personal character, from a wanton and 
unjustifiable attack. No one can regret more than | do, 
the necesity under which I have acted, and I trust that 
necessity will be regarded as a sufficient apology. 

Mr. BURGESS then rose, and said, he knew not if 
‘*the grave rebuke, severe in youthful beauty,” of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurriz] should 
seal his lips. Had his rude and vulgar assault any of the 
ordinary apologies of suddenly exerted and uncontrollable 
anger, (said Mr.B.]1 could pass it by like any other freak 
of passionated boyhood. He has carefully removed all 
the steps by which he descended, and rendered it impos- 
sible for excuse or palliation to follow him. ‘The words 
uttered by me were uttered here in my place, and exact- 
ly as they were then written, and are now printed. | 
then accused him of the plagiarism which has given him 
so much annoyance. He neither interrupted, nor gave 
me any reply. This was on the 29th of March He dai- 
ly met me with that kind of courtesy which the nature ot 
our very slight acquaintance authorized. Why not re- 
buke me then, when the offence was fresh upon me ’ 
** He reserved himself, he says, till this time.” For ten 
days the honorable gentleman has been breathing over 
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false charge or insinuation that 1s slanderous. But, sir, | the embers of his smouldering malice, and enkindling the 
when I saw the imputation of plagiarism deliberately and | S00tY Magazine of a heart never remarkable for mucli £e- 
falsely made against a committee of this House, ina print- nerosity of purpose, or kindliness of movement. He 
ed speech—a speech, sir, which it took the member | has doubtless Spent sundry hours of this time in the plea- 
about fifteen minutes to deliver, with a very slow utter- | $4%t exercise of selecting suitable phrases wherein to set 
ance, and which is now swelled into thirty-seven pages, | his bright and sparkling thoughts. This parade of pre- 


in almost every one of which, this pitiful and impotent | 
charge against the Committee of Ways and Means, is re- | 
peated in a new version—I could not but regurd it as evi- | 
dence of premeditated malice; and, as | knew the impu- 
tation to be false, I felt bound so to expose the author of | 
it, that he may receive the sentence which he merits, from | 
the judgment of the public. 

One word, sir, on another topic. The member from | 
Rhode Island, in discussing the tariff, manifests much | 
more anxiety to produce some effect upon another ques- | 
tion, than to ensure the passage of the bill on your table, | 
however it may be modified. Hence it is that he labors | 
so assiduously to identify the doctrines of the Committee | 
of Ways and Means—(doctrines which, it is notorious, I | 
have always maintained, but which the member from | 


paration has been made, and the stenographers called to 
‘* mark him, and write his speech in their books,” for the 
very valiant purpose of abusing ‘‘a very old man.” He 
says I have stated ** falsehoods and uttered slanders,”’ con- 
cerning his authorship of his report on the finances. Is 
this the result of all his parade and * dreadful note ot 
preparation?” Why, sir, a sturdy beggar, had he been 
equally regardless of decency, might have said the same 
things extempore. He is my elder in parliamentary lite; 
but I cannot persuade myself into any imitation of his 
rules of decorum, or his manner of practising them in de- 
bate, either at other times or on this occasion. It would, 
and the gentleman certainly knows it, be very unbecom 
ing me to say what might be very appropriately said 0! 
him. The gentleman seems to claim the whole right 
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to himself. Few men would, I believe, pirate upon this 
roperty- The fee simple of the honorable gentleman, 
in his principles, opinions, and thoughts, together with 
his own manner of expressing them, will never be feloni- 
ously invaded by any person ‘* of sound mind, or having 
the fear of God before his eyes.” He says, ** What he 
is, he is himself.” Why, sir, I do not question this. He 
is himself: and neither he or any other person will ever 
mistake him for any body else. The honorable gentle- 
man need not fear being lost in the ordinary samples 
of existence. His individualty is secure. It is very pro- 





bable there is but this one specimen in the whole mass of 


moral, intellectual, and physical being. With what other 
thing could he be confounded ? Men would as soon mis- 
take the fiery elements,angry action, and ferocious visage 
of a wild-cat, for the gentle blood and peaceful counte- 
nance of the lamb. 

[Here Mr. B. was called to order by the Caair, who 
said that personal allusions of this kind, in relation to 
members of the House, could not be vermitted, and must 
not be continued. ] 

Mr. BURGES. The gentleman alleges against me 
gross ignorance of ordinary books on political economy. 
Adam Smith has, U know, m oue short passage, asserted 
that impust enables the home producer to add the amount 
of such impost to the price of his products of the same 
kind. This is but a dictum, and all the reasoning of his 
system confutes it, asa general principle. Ricardo has 
expressly stated, that when impost amounts to protection, 
and gives the home market to the home products, domes- 
tic competition reduces the market to the natural price. 
The gentlemen has, in his report, stated, that all impost 
isa tax on consumption. Was the gentleman ignorant 
of the great principle of these books, or did he, knowing- 
ly misstate theirdoctrines ? I cannot believe he can shel- 
ter himself behind a want of knowledge. 

In the speech which I have published, the true princi- 
ples of the laws of impost for revenue, encouragement 
and protection, are stated and illustrated. Impost ope- 
rates as encouragement, when it raises the price of the 
imported product, and enables the domestic producer to 
sell his product, being of equal quality, at the same price, 
in the same market. When impost amounts to protec- 
tion, and gives the domestic market to the domestic pro- 
duct, importation ceases, revenue ceases, and domestic 
compctition reduces price to the cost of producing and 
bringing the domestic product to market. Cotton wool 
is perfectly protected. It has the whole domestic mar- 
ket. Imposts stands at 3 cents a pound. Does the pro- 

ducer receive of the consumer of cotton this amount of 
impost? If the impost were 100, instead of 3 cents, 
would cotton be any dearer > What product in the Unit- 
ed States, perfectly protected, is dearer, for the amount 
of impost by which it is protected? Are shoes, boots, 
nails, gunpowder, cabinet ware, carriages, cotton cloths ? 
I call on any gentleman to name the article which is en- 
hanced in price, by one cent, for all the impost for pro- 
tection. 

If no protected article be dearer, from being protected 
by impost, how is the price enhanced by such impost for 
protection? If it be not dearer, how is it a tax on con- 
sumption? ‘This is the principle of that speech, and it 
sweeps from under the gentleman all foundation for his 
report on the state of the Finances. The doctrine is ab- 
surd, that impost for protection is a tax on consumption. 
I put it to the conscience of the gentleman, how, know- 
ing these truths, he dared thus to sin against the light of 
his own mind? How he dared to grasp that smouldering 
and half-extinguished firebrand, and whirling it in the air 
to gather flame, toss the blazing torch into all that is 
combustible in this Nation? If [ might, without impro- 
priety, | would request gentlemen to read that pamphlet. 

Ihave there explgined where impost is encouragement 
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and a tax on consumption. Sugar and molasses are now 
almost the only products under such imposts, It was 
wisely laid upon them to the intent, that these incipient 
productions might be fostered, and finally, supply the 
whole market. Domestic sugar and molasses must then, 
if a small advance in impost shall give protection to the 
market, supply the whole consumption, and be sold as 
cheap as they are in Cuba. These are the doctrines of 
that speech, and | did intend it to counteract the baneful 
effect of the report of the gentleman. I have said he has 
possessed himself of it by plagiarism. Itis true. The 
character will be fixed upon him by the nation. Boston 
is entitled to the original honors of this political absurdity. 

[Here the CHAIR again interposed, and remarked upon 
the latitude and improper character of the debate. | 

Mr. BURGES resumed. 

When I am called upon by a gentleman of his attempt- 
ed standing in this House, can only wish that I could 
control that fund of cheap expenditure to the gentleman, 
by which he has scattered 6,000 of these impoisoned po- 
litical tracts, and mingled them with the political aliment 
of the nation. I would then, and I will now, spread the 
antidote co-extensively with the poisen. 

He has said [ aimed at political effect. So indeed I did; 
and as | hope to be in mercy before that judgment seat 
where 1 must shortly appear, I do believe, that if this Ad- 
ministration should be followed by another, governed by 
the doctrines of that report, and abandoning the policy 
of **the American System,” the independence of these 
United States will be svon prostrated. In that event, he 
who shall have effected that catastrophe, by a propaga- 
tion of the doctrines of ** the Report on the state of the 
Finances,” will have entitled himself to an immortality of 
infamy, by far more execrable than that of him who burn- 
ed the Temple of Ephesus. 

{Here Mr. BURGES was directed to take bis seat— 
which he did—saying, however, } 

Sir, claim my right of reply. I have but just begun— 
I do not resign my right to disabuse myself of this rude 
allegation from the gentleman—I may be compelled to 
silence ; but not to an acknowledgment of the justice of 
such compulsion. ' 

(The SPEAKER said, that he had no wish to deprive 
the gentleman from Rhode Island of any right, nor had 
he done so. The whole debate had been out of order. 
It commenced in a way, which prevented the Chair from 
arresting it at the threshhold. So far as personal feelings 
were concerned, both gentlemen had been equally in- 
dulged. That having been allowed, the Chair felt it to 
be its duty to put a stop to the debate, and with this view 
had interposed. } 

Mr. DWIGHT said it was with great reluctance he rose 
at a moment of such high excitement, as we had just now 
witnessed between two distinguished members of this 
House. But he owed it to the situation he occupied on 
the Committee of Ways and Means, to the House, and to 
the country, as well as to the Chairman himself, to relate 
briefly the facts connected with the making of the report, 
which had been the subject of so much comment be- 
tween the two gentlemen. 

The Chairman would do him, and he believed, the 
other members of the minority of the committee, the jus- 
tice to say that they never saw or heard of the report, un- 
til after the meeting of the House on the morning when 
it was made. He would say farther, that he never until 
that morning, heard an intimation in, or out of commit- 
tee, that it was in contemplation to make any report upon 
the state of the Finances. That was a subject which, as 
far as he knew, there had been no difference of opinion 
upon in the committee, and he felt bound, now, to say, 
that he had never served upon a committee of this House 
whose proceedings had been marked by more respect for 
each other’s sentiments, nor in which there had been, in 
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Florida 
regard to the measures emanating from them, except the 
report, a greater unanimity of opinion. He said this, be- 
cause, organized as the committee were, by the Speak- 
er, (and he considered such organization quite parliamen- 
tary,) a different conclusion had been, and, he feared, 
might again be drawn. The Chairman of the committee 
undoubtedly had a right to make the report as he did ; 
for himself, he could not doubt for a moment, that the re- 
port was sanctioned by a majority of the committee. He 
knew very well, that the majority entertained opinions in 
unison with its doctrines. But, it was equally well known, 
that a minority of that committee entertained different 
opinions. In justice to himself, he must say that, since 
he had taken his seat upon that floor, every act of his had 
been marked by an undeviating desire for the protection 
of American industry. The House would appreciate, 
then, the embarrassment he felt, when, without previous 
consultation with him, a report had been made from a 
committee, of which he was a member, denying the very 
doctrines upon which, alone, that protection could be 
sustained. ‘That report, too, laid upon the table, where, 
by the rules of the House, it could not be referred to in 
the discussion. Had the report been submitted to the mi- 
nority, the doctrines it contains might have been delibe- 
rately examined, and, either in the form of protest, or in 
some other way, satisfactorily answered by the minority, 
and, as he believed, refuted. He did not mean to com- 
plain of any thing, but to place before the House the si- 
tuation in which the minority stood. The Chairman 
would do them the justice to say, that they had not been 
less constant in their attendance, or less devoted to the 
public interests than the majority ; and he would take 
the liberty to call his attention to an incident which oc- 
eurred in the House when the report was made—and if, 
in the statement, he committed any error, the gentleman 
would correct him. When he took his seat at the open- 
ing of the House on that morning, the Chairman, with 
his usual courtesy tothe members of the committee, 
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came round to him, and said that he regretted that he had | 


not met him in committee that morning. The reply was, 
that he, Mr. D., regretted it also, for he had been in the 
committee room three different times ; had gone into the 
Serate, &c. in pursuit of him, and had afterwards sent 
the Messenger for him—assigning, asa reason for his 
anxiety, that the Naval Bill, with an amendment from the 
Senate, then lay upon the table, and required to be acted 
upon. He then said, not on that account, but he wished 
to submit to Mr. D. his report upon the state of the Fi- 
nances. The reply was, that he, Mr. D., had never 
heard the subject of making such a report mentioned be- 
fore, and that, at any rate, he could not be considered as 
committed to any of the doctrines it might contain. 

Mr. D., in conclusion, said, he knew it was not in order 
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imputation upon the three members, or to attribute to 
them any improper motive in their absence. He only 
meant to account for the singularity of his presenting tle 
report when only the opponents of the Administration 
were present in committee. ] 

Mr. BRENT, in continuation, observed, I am perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation of the honorable gentle. 
man, and it is such as I expected from the polite and hio- 
norable course of that gentleman towards the members 
of the committee since he has presided over it. I certain- 
ly have never said any thing to induce a belief that the 
report was made, without authority, from a majority of 
the committee ; nor can I see what motive the chairman 
could have had to act in that manner. A majority of the 
committee are opponents to the present Administration, 
and think with the honorable gentleman—and with some 
of the principles laid down in the report I concur-—so 
that a report would certainly have been agreed to, even 
if the minority had attended. Ww 

Before I take my seat, I must state, that I had no inti- 
mation from the honorable Chairman (Mr.McDurrte}] that 
he intended to submit a report upon the finances of the 
nation ; nor did I ever hear or know of such report until 
after it was made. The Chairman will do me the justice 
to say, that, immediately upon my hearing that such re- 
port had been made, I called upon him, and asked hin 
if it were so, and expressed to him my regret that it had 
been made without my having an opportunity to examine 
itin committee. I must say, in concluding, that although 
I thought the report bad been hurried, and it ought to 

| have been submitted to a full committee for considera- 
| tion, I am satisfied the honorable Chairman (Mr. McDvr- 
Fiz} did what he conceived to be his duty. 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, the statements of his two col- 
| leagues upon the Committee of Ways and Means (Mr. 
| Dwient and Mr. Brest) precluded the necessity of lus 
| troubling the House with many remarks. Until the 
| Chairman of the committee addressed the House just 
now, he had not heard that it had ever been said that the 
| report in question was not agreed to by a majority of the 
| committee. He had never doubted that it was assented 

toby them. From what he knew of their sentiments, he 
presumed they were in perfect accordance with the doc- 
trines contained in the report. The honorable Chairman 
has stated that he did not communicate to a single mem- 
ber of the committee his intention to submit that report 
/ It was impossible, therefore, that the friends of the Ad- 
ministration upon that committee could have absented 
themselves from any previous concert. Not one of them 
| anticipated that any such subject was to be acted upon. 
The committee had been laboriously engaged, almost 
| every day of the session ; they had reported the appro- 
priation bills, and disposed of all the business, public and 


now to discuss that report, and he would content himself | private,which had been originally referred to them = On 


with the single remark, that, with most of the doctrines 
contained in it, he disagreed, and, from the conclusions 
which were drawn there he dissented entirely. 
Mr.BRENT rose and stated, he felt himself compelled, 
as a member of the Committee of Ways and Means,to ask 
the indulgence of the House to make a few observations. 


| the day referred to I was accidentally absent ; it is umie- 
cessary to state the cause. I did not know that any bu- 
| siness of importance was to come before the committee. 
I had never heard an intimation, nor did I suppose, that a 
‘report upon the Finances was to be acted upvun at any 
| time during the session. Had I known that it was to be 


1 should not, said Mr. B., have made any remarks, af- | submitted to the committee, I presume that [ should have 


ter what has fallen from the honorable gentleman from 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Dwieat,} was it not for one obser-| necessary that I should trouble the House. 
vation of the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and | 


Means, [Mr. McDurriz.] ‘That gentleman stated, in the 
course of his remarks, it was singular, but a fact, that 
upon the day he submitted the report upon Finances to 
the committee, the three members who are on it as friend- 
ly to the administration were absent. I cannot refrain 


| 
from expressing my regret that the gentleman [Mr. Ne 


Durriz} should have so expressed himself. 
{Mr. McDUFFIE here rose in explanation, and stated, 


| been present. As to the doctrines of the report, it is un- 
I have alrea- 
dy expressed my opinions upon the subject of protecting 
domestic industry, in the remarks which I made upon the 
| Tariff Bill before the Committee of the Whole. 

(Here the discussion terminated. ] 


Tvuespay, Arnit 8, 1828. 
FLORIDA TERRITORY. 


| Mr. STRONG, from the Committee on the Territories, 


that he did not intend, by that observation, to cast any | reported a bill “ authorizing the Legislative Council of 
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Florida to meet in October, instead of December ; and 
repealing the proviso of the sixth section of the act, en- 
titled ** An act to amend an act for the establishment of 
a Territorial Government in Florida, and for other purpo- 
ses,” approved March 3d, 1823 ; which bill was twice 
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al member, but was clothed with all the authority of the 
House, and he held it to be improper, when such call was 
made for a Department to snatch at some scrap of infor- 
mation, and furnish that to the House, and then retain 
the call till such time as might suit their convenience, and 
then furnish the residue. He should say nothing at this 
time about the resolution of the 21st of March, but ad- 
verted to it merely as a practical illustration of his senti- 
ment against giving partial information. If the Depart- 
ment really contatmed no other information than that 
which had been furnished, such a fact would be heard 
with much surprise by that portion of the People who 
resided in the neighborhood of our Indian Agencics, 

Mr. LEA said, it has not been my intention to partici- 
pate in this debate ; nor do I vow rise with that purpose 
but, on the contrary, to terminate it, so far as may de- 
pend on me, by withdrawing the amendment which I had 















i STRONG said, that he seldom asked the House to 
order a bill to a third reading out of its ordinary course. 
Asa general rule, he was against it. But as it is consid- 
ered of importance to the territory, and having under- 
stood, that Mr. Warre, the Delegate, is detained from 
the House, in consequence of the sickness of some of his 
family, I have deemed it my duty to ask, that the bill be 
now engrossed. I will state, in a very few words, its 
objects. They are two—the one is, to authorize the 
Legislative Council of Florida to hold its annual session 
in October, instead of December. This will enable the 


Governor of the territory to transmit the acts and proceed. 
ings of the Council to the President of the United States, 
in season to be laid before Congress at an early day in each 
session. The other is, to repeal the proviso in the act of 
Congress of 1823—which provides, that no act of the Le- 
gislative Council, which imposes a tax upon the inhabitants 
for the support of the Government, shall be in force, un- 
less approved by Congress. This is an unusual disability. 
Congress has reserved the general power of disapproving 
of the acts of the Territorial Legislature—and the bill 
proposes to place the right of imposing taxes upon the 
same footing with all the other subjects of legislation. — 
He hoped the House would consent to have the bill en- 
rossed. 

The bill was thereupon ordered to be engrossed, and 

read the third time to-morrow. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The resolution offered some days since by Mr. Wicx- 
tirrk, on the subject of surveys for Internal Improve- 
ment, together with the amendment thereto, offered by 
Mr. Lea, coming up as the unfinished business from yes- 
terday morning, 

Mr. ISACKS, who was entitled to the floor, having 
been interrupted in his remarks yesterday, by the expi- 
ration of the hour allotted to reports and resolutions, 
rose and said, that it must be obvious to all, that more 
than enough time had alrealy been consumed in the dis 
cussion of this resolution, and that, if it were not speedi- 
ly disposed of, there would be little use in adopting it at 
all. He regretted to be obliged to state, that the deci- 
sion of his judgment was against adopting the amendment 
offered by his colleague ; but, he could not approve of 
it, because its effect would be to strike out from the reso- 
lution all that part of it which went to enforce a compli- 
ance with the previous call ofthis House. His opinion, 
and his own course of action, had always been, neither to 
disturb the House, nor any of the Departments, by unne- 
cessary calls. He thought that calls ought not to be 
made, unless with an honest view to some legislative ef- 
fect ; but, when they were made, they ought to be fully 
and fairly answered. Sufficient time ought always to be 
allowed to make the necessary searches and examina- 
tions, to discover all the information which the offices 
could affurd. He would neverhurry the officers of Go- 
vernment, but, on the other hand, he thought that those 
officers ought not to indulge in any unnecessary delay.— 
He was opposed both to partial calls, and to hasty an- 
swers. He did not approve of having evidence furnish- 
ed in part, while the more material parts of it were suf. 
fered tolie behind. By their own account, papers in the 
Departments were often misplaced, and it sometimes 
happened that important documents were suid to be 
elsewhere, whenit turned out that they had been in the 
office all the while. A call for information, or a resolu- 
tion, when adopted, was no longer the act of an individu- 

















































the honor of presenting the other day. I might have 
taken this course at an earlier period, if I had discovered 
that, by doingso, the protraction of the discussion would 
have been prevented ; but, not seeing this, and hoping 
that the honorable mover of the original resolution miglit 
think it compatible with his views to accept the amend- 
ment, 1 have hitherto suffered it to remain before the 
House. Finding, however, that both he and others pre- 
fer that the sense of the House should be taken on the 
resolution, without being trammelled by the amendment, 
I am willing to acquiesce in that course at present, with 
the intention of endeavoring, at another time, and in 


another manner, to attain the object which I have had in 
view. 


The question was then taken on the resolution of Mr. 


Wicx.iere, and it was adopted. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then proceeded to the Orders of the Day, 


and resumed the consideration of the Tariff Bill, together 


with the amendments thereto reported from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and the question came up in order on 
the amendment to the 5th peragraph to the 3d section of 


the bill. That paragraph, as originally reported, read 
as follows: 


** On all imported distilled spirits, ten cents per gallon, 


in addition to the duty now imposed by law.” 


The amendment of the committee was to strike out ten 


and insert thirty cents. On this amendment, 


Mr. BARNEY stated that the House were now requir- 


ed to sanctionan amendment made in Committee of the 


Whole by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bu- 


cHaNnan] the effect of which was to increase the duties on 


foreign sp.rits thirty cents per gallon, operating as an an- 
nual tax on the nation to the amount of one million of dol. 
lars ; and he believed that no member of that committee 
was more astonished than the honorable mover of the 
proposition, when he found it been adopted. 

Mr. B. was desirous to provoke a discussion as to the 
practical result of this amendment. He believed that its 
advocates would find themselves on the horns of a dilem- 
ma. Is their object to augment the revenue ? They 
fail to accomplish it : for the extent of the increase 
amounts to a virtual prohibition. Do they anticipate that 
the wealth and resources of the country will be improved 
thereby ? 

We imported last year 3,212,585 gallons of foreign 
spirits, paying an average duty of 43 1-6 cents per gallon, 
and yielding a revenue of $1,000,687 06. 

Admit that foreign spirits are entirely excluded, and 
that domestic takes its place, what isthe result? The 
grain grower and distiller receive twenty cents per gal- 
lon for an equal quantity of whiskey, which produces to 
them $642,517—resulting in an actual loss of $758,170 to 
the nation, paid by the rich, who prefer to tickle their 





palates with French brandies, and contribute to your 
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Treasury $758,170 for the privilege ; and in every in- 
stance it is the product of the soil: for French brandy we 
exchange cotton and rice ; for Holland gin, tobacco ; for 
West India rum, flour, Indian meal, &c. : so that, in fact, 
it is agricultural products which are thus converted by 
the process of exchange, into spirits, as undeniably as if 
they were distilled into whiskey at home. 

I will not detain the House longer to complain of the 
features of a bill which is so framed as to carry self-de- 
struction in its inception ; and will not insinuate that it 
was so designed by the honorable committee who report- 
ed it—but had they taxed their ingenuity to the utmost, 
the cunning of man could not have devised a system bet- 
ter calculated to defeat itself. 

To the Eastern States, it speaks in language not to be 
misunderstood : you shall be shorn of your golden fleece, 
if you anticipate to profit by your flocks of sheep, if you 
rely on your extensive. manufactories, carried on with 
skill, enterprise, iadustry, and economy, to derive a sup- 
port for your families ; you but deceive yourselves : the 
provisions of this bill consign you to slow, but certain 
ruin : you shall no longer surfeit yourself with molasses ; 
the price of it shall be raised beyond the means of the 
middling classes to purchase ; you shall cease to use for- 
eign spirits, the country produces whiskey enough to de- 
luge the world, and to that beverage we restrict you. To 
the Southern States it says : We will strangle you with 
hemp, and make your winding-sheet of cotton bagging ; 
and if you desire the luxury ofa linen shirt, vou shall buy 
it of British manufacture : for flax and its products shall 
be banished the land. 

Without an amendment, Mr. Speaker, that shall pro- 
tect the manufacturer, the fate of this bill is sealed, and, 
1 only remark, may God speed it, grant to this House an 
early riddance of it, and the nation a relief from the one- 
rous burthens it would impose upon them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (on whose motion this amendment 
had been adopted in Committee of the Whole) replied 
to Mr. Barney, and strenuously advocated it. 

Mr. BARNEY rejoined, and enforced his former re- 
marks. 

Mr. REED took the same side—as did also 

Mr. STORRS, who thonght that the duty reported 
ought to be increased ; but not to such an amount as 
thirty cents. 

Mr. MALLARY expressed his assent to the amend- 
ment, as falling fairly within the general principle which 
he thought ought to govern a tariff of duties. 

Mr. MINER said, he was in some degree embarrassed 
by the proposition of his honorable colleague, [Mr. Bu- 
cHaNAN.] If he supposed the effect of the amendment 
would be, to benefit the growers of grain, certainly he 
should be disposed to regard it with favour. But, from 
the best view I have been able to give the subject, said 
Mr. M. I am not satisfied euch would be its effect. In 
considering and re-considering the matter, my mind 
comes to no such conclusion. It does not appear to me 
that the additional tax will diminish, in any perceptible 
degree, the use of foreign spirits. ‘There is now a du- 
ty on the foriegn article of more thantwo bundred per 
centum on the price of domestic spirits. The price of 
brandy is now six times the price of whiskey. This 
would seem to be ample for protection, To those who 
would be influenced by prices, the difference was alrea- 
dy sufficient. Those who now prefer brandy, at six 
times the cost of whiskey, would prefer it at seven times 
the cost. Persons, whose habits are fixed, cannot be 
expected to change their habits. The old seaman, who 
has made voyages to the West Indies, or tothe Medi- 
terranean, the Baltic, the ports of France, and been ac- 
customed to Jamaica spirits or brandy, would prefer to 
purchase them, at almost any price, rather than drink a 
different liquor, if given to him, In this free country, 
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our object should be protection—not to prohibit; 
some price, not too exorbitant, Every citizen ought to 
be permitted to have whatever may please him, that tlie 
world affords. There is no disputing about tastes ; and 
Mr. M. was not satisfied that the amendment would les. 
sen, in any perceptible degree, the use of foreign spi. 
rits—or increase the consumption of grain. If not, the 
paiey of adopting it was, in his mind, very question. 
able. 

He would present another view of the subject. Of the 
foreign spirits imported, it might, he thought, be fairly 
assumed, that the proportion used in Pennsylvania was 
something less than halfa million of gallons, There were, 
in the State, about four thousand tayern-keepers, and 
these, he presumed, retailed nearly one-half the quan. 
tity consumed. ‘To resolve the matter into its parts, 
bring it down, so that we could the better understand it, 
he would consider the effect of the proposed tax in the 
district which he had the honor, in part, to represent. 
To speak in round numbers, that district might be con- 
sidered as embracing one-tenth of the State, and to have 
within it 40G tavern keepers. These persons have a just 
pride to render their houses respectable, and agreeable 
to travellers. ‘They are desirous of furnishing them 
with a proper assortment of liquors. Foreigners often 
pass through this State, and merchants and sea-faring 
men, who are used to different sorts of liquors. For 
the gratification of these, and others who may prefer 
them, it is proper they should be supplied with a variety, 
that every taste may be gratified—their houses sougiit 
for, and the stranger be induced to call again. Suppose 
you allow to each, one pint of brandy, half a pint of 
Holland gin, one gill of spirits, and one gill of Irish 
whiskey, each day, Sunday excepted—the average 
quantity will be something more than seventy gallons a 
year. Some use more, some less, but that may be taken 
as a fuir average. Thirty cents additional tax on a 
gallon, would be atax on the tavern-keepers of more 
than twenty dollars a piece—upwards of 80,000 dollars 
on the whole of that class in the State ; unless it could 
be shown that the tax would be collected from the con- 
sumer. And how would that be, Mr. Speaker? The 
price of brandy and spirits, retailed by small measure, 
has long since been fixed. It is established by cus- 
tom. ‘The present price has existed from time to which 
the memory of manrunneth not to the contrary. Ask 
in New England for a half gill of brandy; and you aie 
charged four pence halipenny ; in New York, six pence; 
in Pennsylvania, a fippenny bit. It is 6} |cents, even 
change, every where throughout this section of coun- 
try. Lay this additional tax, and will it vary the retail 
price? Will the tavern-keeper stop to demand the 
other half cent, and tell his customers Congress has in- 
creased the duty? No, sir, 1 am perfectly satisfied the 
price would be the same. The consumer would not 
pay the duty. The tax would light and rest on the 
Would this be just? Would it be 
equitable ? I still speak of home ; of the effect of the 
amendment in our district. The tavern-keepers are 
obliged new, before they can enter into business, to 
tuke out a licence and pay atax to the Government. If 
they fail to do this, they are visited by the strong arm 
of the law ; not by civil process, but the indictment or 
presentment of a grand jury—by criminal proceedings, 
and are heavily fined. ‘There is not a more valuable 
class of citzens inthe State—one that contributes more 
largely to the public comfort and convenience. They 
spread their tables bountifully with every good thing 
the country and the season afford. On provisions they 
make little or no profit ; on domestic spirits their profits 
are extremely small; on foreign liquor they make rea- 
sonable per centage : and itis almost the only article 
on which they realise a just reward for their care and 
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labour. Now it appears to me that it would be unjust to 
add to the burdens of the tavern-keeper. The distiller 
ursues his occupation, and pays no licence. It is so 
with the minister. The lawyer pursues his profession, 
and has to pay no tax. The tavern-keeper seems 
marked out for taxation. I do not think it would be 
just or fairte add to his burdens. And as Ido, froma 
full consideration of the matter, believe that the propos- 
ed additional duty of thirty cents on brandy, epirits, 
and other imported liquors, would operate as a tax on 
the tavern-keepers of Pennsylvania, avera, ing twenty 
dollars each; as I do not believe it would be of the 
least benefit to the farmer; L am compelled to differ 
from my honorable colleague, and vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. GORHAM also opposed the amendment, as tend- 
ing to materally injure our foreign commerce, without 
securing any corresponding advantage to the manufac- 
turer of domestic spirits. 

Mr. BUCHANAN now said, that so many members 
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|of Pennsylvania. He wished to inquire whether the 
| gentleman had ascertained what would be its effects 
upon the tapsters also? as that was an object worthy of 

great statistical research. 

Mr. MINER said, inreply, that he should be happy if 

the argument of the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina had produced much effect upon the House—he 
| doubted whether his wit had. 
| Mr. WHIPPLE made a short speech in opposition to 
| the amendment, when the question being taken, it was 
| decided in the affirmative, by yeasand nays:—Yeas 106— 
| Nays 87. 
| Mr. MALLARY now moved the amendment he had 
| before offered in Committee of the Whole on the 12th 
| February, with the alteration of inserting the words, 
| ** carpets, carpeting,” after the word ** blankets,” in the 
| second line of the second clause. 

| He supported his amendment in ashort speech, dur- 
| ing the course of which, having adverted to some of the 
| arguments urged against it in Committee of the Whole 


had expressed to him a desire that he would propose a | he was called to order by 


lower duty, that he was induced, for the sake of harmo- | 


Mr. WICKLIFFE, on the ground that this was not 


ny, and to save the time of the House, and not because | permitted by the rules of the House. 


he thought the duty too high, to move to amend the | 
amendment by striking out thirty, and inserting twenty. | 

The CHAIR reminded him that such a motion would | 
not be in order, in as much as the amendment of the | 


Committee of the Whole which went to strike out ten, | 
and insert thirty, was not divisible. He might, however, | 
attain his object by having a vote first taken on thirty 
cents, and, if that should be decided in the negative, his | 
motion for twenty would then be in order. 

The question was accordingly put on concuring in 
the amount reported by the Committee of the Whole | 
viz: tostrike out ten cents, and insert thirty, and de- | 
cided in the negative, by yeas and nays :—Yeas, 58— 
Nays 131. 

Mr. BUCHANAN now moved to strike out ten cents 
and insert twenty ; and this question was also decided 
inthe negative, by yeas and nays :—Yeas, 90—Nays 
102. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, expressing reluctance again to 
trouble the House, but referring to the importance of 
this subject to his constituents, moved to strike out ten 
cents and insert fifteen. 

Mr. DEGRAFF requested Mr. BUCHANAN to state 
to the House what was the present duty on imported 
spirits. This Mr. BUCHANAN declined, as he pre- 
sumed the gentlemen were all acquainted with it. 


|amendment of Mr. Mattarr in 


| 
i 


The SPEAKER decided it to be out of order. 

Mr. MALLARY then resumed, and concluded his re- 
marks. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, said a few wordsas to 
the effect of the amendment on the duties upon wool. 

Mr. MALLARY spoke in reply, defending the amend- 
ment, and concluded by demanding the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STEWART then offered an amendment to the 
velation to articles 
manufactured of flax and hemp, but consented to with- 
draw it at the solicitation of Mr. MALLARY, who urged 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania not to press his amend. 
ment, at this moment, but to reserve it to be presented 
in a distinct form hereafter. 

Mr. STEWART then rose and said, he had been de- 
prived by sickness of the advantage of hearing most of 
the discussion which had been proceeding for the last 
three or four weeks on the subject now under debate; he 
| was still much indisposed; but the deep interest which he 
| felt, in common with his constituents, in the measure un- 
; der consideration, forbdad him to be silent. 
| He would present to the committee, in as few words 
|as possible, his views as to the character and principle 
| of the bill reported by the committee, and of its ef- 
fects if adopted in its present shape; he wished it, 
however, to be distinctly understood, once for all, that 





Mr. BARNEY then replied to Mr. DEGRAFF, and 
stated the average duty at 43 1-6 cents per gallon, being 


150 per cent. on the cost of the article in the foreign | 


market. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, that he rose merely as an ama- 
teur—not to enter into the argument, but to say that he 
should consider it a pity to destroy the present admira- 
ble symmetry of the bill, by adding the five cents pro- 
posed. 

Mr. CONDICT demanded that the question be taken 
by Yeas and Nays. 5 

Mr. MAJLLARY thought the symmetry of the bill would 
be in nowise impaired, and made some observations 
upon the character of the article, asa luxury, and the 
propriety of its taxation. 

Mr. BARNEY repeated the objections he had former- 
ly urged, on the ground thatthe spirits were paid for, 
by our own agricultural products. 

Mr. MINER thought that the duty, even as now re- 
duced, would be injurious to the tavern-keepers of 
Pennsylvania, who were already very much depressed. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania had made very careful and minute calculations as 
tothe probable effect of the bill on the tavern keepers 


he did not object to the high duties proposed on wool 
| hemp, flax, and other raw materials used by the ma- 
nufacturer ; to this he had no sort of ebjection. But 
| what he did object to as being ruinous and destruc- 
| tive to both farmer and manufacturer was, that, while 
| this bill imposed these heavy burdens on the raw ma- 
\terial, it extended no corresponding or adequate pro- 
tection to the manufacturer; the obvious and inevita- 
ble effect would be, to crush the American manufac- 
tures, and thus destroy the only markets the farmer 
had for his produce, and give the British the undis- 
puted possession of the whole field of supply. 

There was one cardinal principle which lay at the 
very foundation of the protecting system, which had 
been wholly lost sight of by the committee ; that 
was, to keep the duties higher on the manufactured 
articles than on the raw material, otherwise the for- 
eigner would always find it his interest to work up the 
raw material at home, and thus oblige us to purchase 
and pay for, not only the raw material, but the labor 
employed and the provisions consumed in its manufac- 
ture. 

{f one or the other must be imported, nothing can 
be more evident than that it is much better for the 
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son : if wool, hemp, and flax, were imported raw, it 
would be worked up by the American laborer, feeding 
on American bread and meat; but if worked up into 
cloth in England, we lost this market for our bread 
stuffs. Our imports of woollen goods, Mr. S. said, 
amounted on an average to from 8 to 10 millions of 
dollars a year, while our imports of wool amounted to 
less than half a million. The wool used in making a 
yard of cloth is equal to one half its value, so that in 8 
millions of cloth, there is 4 millions of dollars’ worth 
of wool, and the balance of its value mostly consisted 
of agricultural produce, provisions, soap, tallow, wood, 
teazles, fuel, &c. All these must be paid for by 
those who purchase and consume the cloth. A prac- 
tical manufacturer had furnished him, Mr. S. said, with 
the cost of the component materials of a yard of 
cloth ; the result was, that more than three-fourths of 
the whole price was made up of agricultural produc- 
tions. Thus, in a yard of cloth worth $4, there was 
of wool $2 00 

Provisions, fuel, soap, tallow, &c. 115 

Profits, &c. &e. 85 


$4 00 

Thus the American farmer who purchases five yards 
of British cloth, worth $4 per yard, actually pays for 
$10 worth of British wool, $5 75 of British bread, meat, 
fuel, soap, &c. and $4 25 only for profits, making in 
$20, $15 75 tor foreign agricultural produce, while his 
own is rotting on his hands for want of a market, and 
this is the ruinous and absurd policy we are pursuing ; 
sending eight millions of dollars to England every year 
to purchase woollen cloth, more than three-fourths of 
which actually went to pay for wool and other agricultu- 
ral productions; and the same thing was in a greater or less 
degree true in relation to 20 or 30 millions of other ma- 
nufactured goods imported, viz : 4 millions of hemp and 
flax goods ; 8 millions of cottons ; 5 millions of iron and 
its manufactures, &c. These, if manufactured at home, 
would create a market for that amount of American labor 
and capital, instead of being sent abroad. This vast sum 
would be kept at home to enrich our own country, and 
reward our own industry. This was the evil : will this 
bill afford a remedy ? In his opinion it would not ; with 
proper amendment it might ; as it now stood it was a de- 
lusion alike destructive in its tendency to both the farmer 
and manufacturer. 

Look at its provisions, you will find it to be a bill for 
the destruction, and not for the protection of American 
manufactures. What is the real state of the case ? The 
American manufacturers are engaged in a struggle of 
life and death, with the British. They say, without aid 
they must go down. They call upon their country—they 
call upon us for protection. They ask for relief, and the 
bill offers them not protection, but additional burdens. It 
proposes to increase the taxes a hundred per cent. on 
the wool, flax, and hemp, purchased by the manufactur- 
er, without giving him any corresponding protection ; 
this is done under the specious and delusive pretext of 
protecting the farmers. The farmers are not to be thus 
deceived; they understand their own interest better; they 
want no double duties of this kind, unless also granted 
to the manufacturers ; they want a market, created by | 
home manufactures ; they see plainly enough that if the 
manufactures are destroyed, their market is gone ; they 
have no foreign market ; they can have none; their re- 
liance, their sole reliance is on the markets at home. 
The idea that the interests of the farmer and manufactur- 
er are at variance, is all a delusion ; the same destiny 
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awaits them—they must rise or fall together. Their for- 
tunes are embarked on the same sea, and in the same ves- 
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sel; they must sail triumphant before a prosperous breeze, 
or sink together in acommon grave. They are bound to. 
gether by ties which no friendly hand will ever attempt 
to sever; and the labored efforts now made to create 
jealousies between them, had no friendly origin; it pro- 
ceeded either from a misapprehension, or a disregard of 
their true interest. 

The bill proposes to raise the present duty on coarse 
wool, of a species not produced in our own country, from 
15 to 150 per cent.; and for this enormous increase of du. 
ty, what additional protection is offered to the manufac. 
turer, who is already sinking under the weight of foreign 
competition ? Only three and a third per cent. Thus 
an increase of more than 100 per cent. is imposed, to 
keep out half a million dollars’ worth of wool, and three 
and a third per cent. to keep out eight millions of dol. 
lars’ worth of woollen goods. We thus exclude a hand. 
ful of raw wool, and import in its stead ten times as much 
made up into cloth, and all for the protection of the far. 
mers. From such protection they might well exclaim, 
** Good Lord deliver us!” 

The bill next proposes to raise the present duty on 
hemp and flax, from thirty-five to sixty dollars per 
ton, are to about 100 percent. But there is not one 
cent of protection proposed on a single article, manufac- 
tured of hemp or flax, except sail duck. Now it was 
a known and admitted fact, that the water-rotted hemp 
used for sails and rigging, is not produced in this country; 
the consequence is, that you compel the manufacturer to 
pay nearly double the present duty for his hemp, while 
he gets not a cent of additional protection on his manv- 
factured goods. The consequence would be his imme. 
diate and utter destruction. ‘Then what becomes of the 
farmer? Where is the market for his hemp and flax? 
And where his market for grain and provisions? It is 
gone, destroyed by this ruinons system of legislation ; 
and instead of importing raw hemp, to be manufactured 
by American labor, subsisting on American grain and 
provision, we will import the manufactured goods ; for 
who would be so stupid as to import hemp, charged 
with a duty of 60 dollars per ton, when he could import 
it in a manufactured state, at a duty of 25 per cent ? 

Next, the bill very properly proposes to raise the duty 
on bar-iron, if hammered, to 20 dollars, and if rolled 30 
dollars per ton. But no increase is proposed on manufac: 
tures of iron, except 10 per cent. on a few specified ar- 
ticles. Thus the duty on bar-iron will be about 50, 
while the duty on manufactures of iron is only 25 per 
cent. What would be the effect ? Would this exclude 
iron? No; it would be imported in a manufactured 
state. Even now, without this additional temptation to 
fraud and evasion, the British are in the habit of getting 
their bar-iron welded together in the form of hoops, 
calling it ‘* wagon tire,” and thus bringing it under the 
denomination of ‘* manufactured iron,” by which means 
they get it in at about 15 dollars, instead of 30 dollars 
per ton. This shows the propriety of the rule, that the 
du yon manufactures should always be higher than the 
duty on the raw material : for it was surely better, if the 
foreign article must be imported, to import it in its raw 
state, and employ our own labor in converting it into 
articles for use, rather than to have this done abroad, by 
which foreign labor and foreign agriculture would be 
encouraged instead of our own, 

These were some of his objections to the bill in its 
present form, and he now gave notice, that, with a view 
to remove these objections, he intended to move several 
amendments, the object of which would be to give 
protection to the manufacturer, by making the duties on 
manufactured goods correspondent tothe duties im- 
posed on the raw material; he, would, therefore, move, 
in the first place, to give a progressive increase of five 
per cent. per annum on woollen manufactures, until it 
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‘ved at fifty per cent. so as to correspond with the 
crepe cannes of the duty on wool; still leaving it 
the advantage over cloth of seven cents per pound, 
specific duty equal to about thirty per cent. on common 
wool. The second amendment he proposed, would be 
to add a progressive duty of fifteen per cent. to the 

resent duty on all manufactures of hemp and flax. 
This would raise the duties in the end to forty per cent. 
which would fall considerably short of the proposed duty 
of 60 dollars per ton on the raw material. Next he 
would ask the committee to add a like increase to the 
present duties on all manufactures of iron and steel, by 
which these duties would also be raised to forty per cent. 
The propriety of these amendments would be obvious, 
by adverting to the present state of our importations, to 
which the committee, he thought, had not sufficiently 
attended. 

1st. Asto woollen goods, we import about ten millions 
ef dollars a year while of wool we import less than 
half a million. 

2d. Of manufactures of hemp and flax, we import about 


| backs, then clear the way, a fair race. 


manufacturers are engaged in a struggle of life and death, 
a struggle forthe American market—what a contrast 
does the policy of the two countries present? We see 
Mr. Huskisson coming forward in Parliament with a bill 
to repeal all the duties affecting the manufacturer—to re- 
peal even the penny a pound on wool, while our commit- 
tee recommend an increase of twenty per cent. ad va- 
lorem, with a specific duty of seven cents per pound, 
equal to more than one hundred per cent. of increase on 
coarse wool. Mr. Huskisson reduces the duty on a 
and flax, we increase it—he reduces the duties on all 
kinds of dye stuffs, indigo, &c. expressly for the purpose 
of favoring the manufacturers, who, he says, can no lon- 
ger go ahead in the race of competition, unless every 
pound of burden is taken off them. Do we follow his ex- 
jample ? No sir: whilst Mr. Huskisson takes the last 
| feather off the back of his old and experienced coursers to 
run against us, what does our Committee on Manufactures 
propose ? Dothey propose to lighten our burdens also? 
No, sir, they propose to throw bags of sand upon our 
With such ine- 


four millions dollars, and of raw hemp and flax, little | quality it is impossible that we can maintain the compe- 


more than half a «million. 

3d. Of manufactures of iron, we import about three 
millions dollars a year, and of bar-iron, about one and a 
half; it was, therefore, evident, that the great evil con. 
sisted in the importation of the manufactured goods, and 
not of the raw material. This was the great error in the 
bill that, while it proposed heavy duties on the raw ma- 
terial, it gave no protection to the manufactured article. 
The committee were all anxiety to exclude a few pounds 
of wool, while they permitted the importation of twenty 
times the amount in a manufactured shape... The bill 
would betray the farmer, whom it affected to favor :—it 
would tempt him, by this high duty on wool, to increase 
his flocks, while it would destroy even the existing mar- 
kets, and leave him without any. This would be the 
plain and practical operation of the bill in its present 
shape,and it was proper that the people should know it in 
time to avoid it. 

There was no country in the world as exclusively en- 
gaged in manufactures as Great Britain ; her manufac- 
tures were the main stay of the nation; they were the 
great source of her immense revenue, the grand pillar 
that supported her agriculture, and the aliment that fed 
and sustained her extensive commerce. There the man- 
ufacturers pay an excise annually to the Government of 
no less than one hundred and thirty-eight millions of dol- 
lars, while the whole revenue of this Government 
amounted to about twenty millions. {t was stated, by wri- 
ters of reputation and authority, that their consumption 
of agricultural produce amounted to one thousand four 
hundred and eight millions of dollars per annum ; in 
that country, where the policy of protecting and sup- 
porting manufactures is perfectly understood, what is the 
system adopted? It is precisely the reverse of that re- 
commended by this bill; instead of putting duties on 
the raw material, they have taken them off to the last far- 
thing. After the restoration of peace in Europe in 1816, 
when those countries turned their attention from war to 
the cultivation of the arts, when, in consequence of this, 
Great Britain found her foreign markets greatly diminish- 
ed, and herself, in fact, struggling with powerful rivals, 
what did shedo? Look at her legislation—we see her 
ministers recommending the repeal of every duty which 
imposed a burden on her manufacturers. When we, in 
1816, extended protection to our cotton manufactures, 
she reduced, soon after, her duty on raw cotton, from a 
penny half penny per pound, to six per cent. ad valorem. 
When we protected woollens, in 1824, she immediately 
defeated the whole of our protection by reducing the 
duty on raw wool from six pence sterling to one penn 
per pound; and now, when the American and Britis 
Vol. 1V.—140 


tition ; our establishments must inevitably go down un- 
less some additional protection is afforded to countervail 
the effect of these heavy duties imposed on the raw ma- 
terials. We have heard the highest eulogies pronounced 
on Mr. Huskisson, for his liberal and enlightened policy, 
by gentlemen opposed to the tariff; they tell us that 
while we are imposing heavy duties in this country, Mr. 
Huskisson is taking them off, and thus “ freeing trade 
of its shackles.” Do gentlemen deceive themselves, or 
do they wish to deceive others? ‘True, Mr. Huskisson 
recommends the repeal of duties, but for what purpose ? 
Not to leave the manufacturer without protection, but to 
increase his security. He begged gentlemen to look at 
Mr. Huskisson’s speech of 1824, which had been so 
much admired as a powerful defence of the principles of 
“free trade.” Sir, it is any thing else. In the very first 
sentence ot this profound and elaborate speech, Mr. Hus- 
kisson distinctly announces his object, which was, he 
said, to repeal the duties levied on the importation of 
* materials employed in some of our principal manufac- 
tories ;” he then proceeds, in detail, to recommend the 
reduction of the duties on wool, iron, copper, lead, &c. 
In consequence of the high duties on these raw materials, 
toreigners could undersell them, and he states the fact, 
that ** extensive orders,received at Birmingham had been 
transferred to the Continent, because the British manu- 
facturer could not fill them on the terms required, in 
consequence of the high duty on the raw material ;” he 
then proceeds to recommend a reduction of the duties 
ona great variety of articles used by the manufacturer, 
descending to the most minute and trifling items—indigo, 
logwood, madder, sumac, verdigris, fustic, &c. These 
duties, he says, operate as a premium to encourage the 
inhabitants of other countries to do for themselves, that, 
which, greatly toour own advantage, we should other- 
wise have continued to do for them ; and he held him- 
self at liberty, he says, *‘ to propose a still further reduc- 
tion of these duties should this be found insufficient to 
enable the British manufacturers to preserve their foreign 
markets ;” and concludes this branch of the subject with 
a general provision, fixing the duties on all raw materials 
unspecified, $0 per cent. lower than on manufactured 
goods. As to wool, Mr. Huskisson says, ‘ tie duty is 
now one penny per pound on all foreign wool. It has 
been stated to me, that even this rate of duty presses 
heavily upon the manufacturers of coarse woollens, in 
which we bave the most to fear from foreign competition, 
and that considerable relief would be affurded by redu- 
cing it to one half penny per pound.” 

Mr. Huskisson, it is true, proposes to reduce the du- 
ties on some articles of manufacture, but it is expressly 
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on the ground that they are so firmly established, that 
the protection is no longer necessary : for instance, as 
to cotton, he says, ‘‘it will not be denied that in this 
manufacture we are superior to all other countries, and 
that, by the cheapness and quality of our goods, we un- 
dersel] our competitors in all the markets in the world, 
open alike to us and to them. Ido not except (he con- 
tinues) the market of the East Indies, (the first seat of 
the manufacturer) of which it may be said to be the 
staple, where the raw material is grown, where labor is 
cheaper than in any other country, and from which Eng- 
land and Europe were, for a long time, supplied with 
cotton goods; now, however, British cottons are sold in 
India, at prices lower than they can be produced for by 
the native manufacturers. If any doubt could possibly 
remain, that they had nothing to fear from foreign com- 
petition, especially in their own markets, it must vanish, 
when I stated the fact, that we exported last year 
£30,795,000 sterling of cottans, (equal to $138,000,000) 
yet, such has beer the fears of jealous monopoly, and 
such the influence of old prejudices, that in our book of 
rates, the duties, will the committee believe it?’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Huskisson, ** stand at this moment, (1824) 
at 751. per cent. on certain goods, on others at 67/. 10s. 
ona third class 502. per cent. 

** It is impossible,” he says, ‘* not to smile at the dis- 
criminating shrewdness, which made these distinctions, 
and which could discover, that, with a protectien of 
67/. 10s. more was necessary to make the balance in- 
cline on the side of the British manufacturer in the mar- 
ket of his own country: these absurd duties, and absurd 
distinctions, attach alike upon the productions of our own 
subjects in the East Indies as upon those of other coun- 
tries.” 

Here we see Mr. Huskisson proposing to reduce the 
duties on cottons; and why ? Because they are no longer 
necessary; they had acquired such perfection as to fear 


no competition ; still he retained a duty of ten per cent. 
Was it candid or fair in Mr. Huskisson thus to ridicule 
**the discriminating shrewdness” of those wise states- 


men who went before him? Sixty-seven and a half per 
cent., he sneeringly says, was deemed necessary to pro- 
tect the domestic manufacture of cotton, and yet he 
himself had but just stated the reason why these duties 
were necessary at the time of their adoption—it was to 
protect the British manufacturer against the Indies, from 
whence, he says, thay were then supplied with cotton 
goods, where the raw material was grown, and where 
labor was cheaper than in any other country. Hence 
it was necessary then to adopt these ‘‘ absurd” duties of 
seventy-five and sixty-seven and a half per cent. to pro- 
tect the infant manufactur-s of England against the old 
establishments of India, in the same manner that it is 
now necessary here, to protect our infant manufactures 
against the old establishments of Great Britain. And, 
sir, I have no doubt the time will come, and it is not 
perhaps distant, when we too will no longer require 
these protecting duties; when we will be able to export 
to all the world, and when Mr. Huskisson will find it ne- 
cessary again to resort to these sixty-seven and a half 
percent. duties to exclude American cottons, as his an- 
cestors had to do to exclude those of India. I repeat, 
sir, it was neither candid nor respectful in Mr. Huskis- 
son thus to denounce as ‘ absurd and ridiculous” what 
he well knew was indispensable, and laid the foundation 
of their present prosperity. But his motive is not en- 
tirely concealed ; these duties hav'ng answered their 
purpose, and being no longer necessary, are repealed ; 
for the sake of what? The example to other countries; 
that they may be induced, he says, to follow our exam- 
ple, and abandon the protecting system ; and what 
then? Why, England would have the undisputed pos- 
session of the market; and he judged correctly as to 
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the effect : fur gentlemen on this floor have caught the 
bait, and are actually referring to this very speech of 
Mr. Huskisson, as evidence that the protecting policy is 
abandoned in England, and we, they say, should follow 
this bright example. 

But what does Mr. Huskisson himself say as to his ob- 
ject ? Canany one who will examine the subject, fail to 
see through his policy? He says, ‘let foreign countries 
look on and see our course, and I have no doubt, when 
the Governments of the continent shall have contem. 
plated for afew years longer the happy consequences 
of the system in which we are now proceeding, that their 
eyes willbe opened.” Yes, sir, their eyes will be open. 
ed. ‘* They will then believe,” says Mr. Huskisson, * but 
at present they do not, that we are sincere and consistent 
in our principles.”” No doubt, sir, very sincere in reduc. 
ing duties no longer necessary. “ They will then imi. 
tate us,” he says, “in our present course, as they have of 
late been adopting our cast-off systems of restrictions 
and prohibitions. That they have hitherto suspected 
our sincerity, and looked upon our professions as lures tu 
ensnare them, is not very surprising, when they com. 
pare those professions with those codes ot prohibition 
which I am now endeavoring to pare down and modify 
to a scale of moderate duties.”” These were Mr. Hus. 
kisson’s own declarations; and it he could succeed by 
such means in inducing us to arrest our tariff, and to 
put our foot in the trap he has so artfully set for us, we 
will deserve the fate that would await us. But, in con- 
clusion, Mr. Huskisson takes special care to assure the 
Parliament, that all the reductions he proposed were 
** right and proper in principle, and calculated to afford 
encouragement and assistance to their manufactures,” 
which was, in fact, the legitimate end and object of eve- 
ry tariff, 

After all this, gentlemen tell us that Mr. Huskisson 
and Mr. Canning have yielded to the liberal system of 
free trade, and that we should follow their example. 
They were repealing the duties imposed by Edward 
and Elizabeth, by Pitt and Fox—duties that protected 
and raised the British manufacturing skill and industry 
to its present unexampled height; constituting the 
foundation and basis of the power and the glory of the 
British empire; and now, when they have acquired such 
skill and power, perfection and extent, that they are 
fairly beyond the reach of competition, her ministers cry 
out to those who are wisely following their footsteps to 
wealth and independence; stop! you are wrong! you are 
wrong to follow our example! It is unwise and unmanly 
to resort to artificial regulations to protect yourselves 
against us, we are willing to meet you in the open field 
of fair competition. Yes, sir, the giant may well tell the 
stripling to lay aside the pistol and meet him in the open 
field with the weapons which nature’s God had suppli- 
ed. Wellmight Napoleon dispense with arms when he 
had conquered the world; and well might Mr. Huskisson 
recommend free trade when it would make the world 
tributary to England. 

Mr. S. said he would now proceed to notice some o! 
the few arguments which he had had an opportunity of 
hearing on this subject, advanced by his colleague [Mr. 
Stevenson] and Mr. Wricut, of New York, who had 
framed this bill. In the first place, they attempt to sus- 
tain it as a measure for the benefit of the farmers, and 
endeavor to array the farmers and manufacturers against 
each other. The attempt of the latter gentleman to per- 
vert the report of the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury, and to 
show that the Secretary wished to protect the manufac- 
turer at the expense of the farmer, was uncandid and il. 
liberel ; it was utterly unworthy of the gentleman from 
New York. No impartial man, he affirmed, could read 
that able and luminous report without rising from its 
perusal with a full and thorough conviction that it was 
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the great object of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
advance the interests of agriculture as well as manu- 
factures. Yet the gentleman boldly asserts that the 
Secretary wishes to protect menufactures at the expense 
of the agriculture of the country. Surely, if the honor- 
able gentleman would take the trouble to read the 
whole of the Secretary’s report, he must be satisfied that 
he had done kim great injustice, and he hoped he would 
have the magnanimity to acknowledge it. In the next 
place, his colleague (Mr. Srevenson) had said, that the 
protection extended to manufactures greatly exceeded 
the protection received by the farmers ; and, by way of 
itlustration, he says that the duties received on cloth last 
year amounted to three millions, while those on wool 
amounted to only one hundred and five thousand dollars. 
Could his colleague be serivus in urging such an argu- 
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nufactures that carried off our currency by ship loads; it 
was this that exhausted and impoverished our country ; 
and it was to this that the remedy should be applied. To 
attempt to cure the evil in any other way was mere poli- 
tical quackery; it was a deception upon the country. To 
impose heavy duties on wool would never lead to its con- 
sumption; you must increase the ability of the manufac- 
turer to purchase and consume it; this was alone to be 
accomplished by granting him increased protection and 
encouragement. 

But his colleague, as well as the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Wrieur,] contended that, inasmuch as some 
of the manufacturers examined before the committee had 
said, that, under like circumstances, they could manufac- 
ture in this country as cheap as they could in England ; 
then assuming that the only difference was in the price of 


ment, when every body knows that the duties received | wool, which they stated at about 60 per centum against 
was evidence of the amount of importation, and not of | the American manufacturer, they endeavored, by a very 
the amount of protection afforded ? The bill proposes | long and labored argument, to prove that the protection 
to raise the duty on wool a hundred per cent. amounting | afforded by this bill was equal to the difference in the 


to prohibition. Next year, if the bill passed in its present 
form, there would probably be no wool imported, and of 
course no duties. So that, according to his collearue’s 
argument, there would then be no protection at all on 
wool, though the duties were actually raised one hundred 
percent.!! This was the plain and inevitable result of 
the gentleman’s argument. This fact showed, however, 


another ¢ircumstance, not unworthy of notice, viz : that 
the importations of cloth amounted to thirty times more 
than the importation of wool, and that there was 15 dol- | 


| 


lars’ worth of woul imported, worked up into cloth, to 
one dollar’s worth imported in a raw state; and that, 
therefore, it was fifteen times more important to our far- 
mers to exclude the cloth than the wool, which was ex- 
actly the opposite of the conclusion at which the gentle- 
man wished to arrive. 

The next argument offered by his colleague to justify 
the low rate of duty proposed on coarse woollens, was 
equally unfortunate. The object was, the gentleman 
said, to spare the farmers, the poor men, and the South- 
ernslaves. Spare the farmers—how? By compelling 
them to purchase their clothing from Great Britain. The 
poer man would prefer American cloth, which he could 
procure in exchange for his own labor, to giving cash to 
the British, even though he got it at a lower rate. But 
the argument that the duty would raise the price to the 
consumer, was an argument against all experience. Pro- 
tection had, in the end, always lowered the price, as it 
would do now ; and no real friend to the policy of pro- 
tecting our national industry would use such an argu- 
ment. The only sound rule upon this subject, he said, 
was this: that duties imposed upon imported articles 
which could not be produced at home alone operated as 
a tax, while duties imposed upon what we can produce 
at home always brought down the price in the end. Such 
always had been, and such always would be, the result. 
in selecting objects for protection, there were four things 
to he considered. 

First. The capacity of the country to produce the arti- 
cle to the extent required. Second. To encourage the 
manufacture of that which induced the greatest consump- 
tion of agricultural produce. -Third. Of that which em- 
Ployed the greatest amount of Jabor-saving machinery. 
And, Fourth. Of those things for which we have now to 
pay cash to countries taking none of our produce in ex- 
change. These were the proper objects of our atten- 
tion, and among them he would number manufactures of 
wool, of cotton, of hemp, of flax. 


These manufactures | 


price of wool. But could it be possible that gentlemen 
would attempt to persuade this House, and the American 
people, to believe that the American manufacturer re- 
quired protection only against a difference in the price 
of wool? He did not intend to labor this point with the 
gentlemen, but he would briefly direct their attention to 
some other circumstances, which, he trusted, they would 
consider not altogether unworthy of consideration. 

In the first place, he would ask, is nothing required to 
protect the American manufacturer against the evasions, 
the frauds, and perjuries, which were known and ad- 
mitted to be practised every day by the foreign importer, 
who, being in most cases the foreign manufacturer, he of 
course fixed the cost of his goods at what he pleased, 
and paid duty accordingly ; it being the foreign cost, and 
and not value, that governed the duties. This was a bad 
regulation, and he intended to submit an amendment to 
correct it, by fixing the value in the 4merican ports, and 
not the cost in the foreign country. This was the prac- 
tice in Great Britain and all other countries, as far as he 
knew, and he saw no reason why it should be departed 
from here. ‘The effect of this regulation had been, to 
throw more than three-fourths of the woollen business 
into the hands of foreign merchants and manufacturers, 
the American merchant being obliged to pay the duties 
honestly, according to the prices actually paid, as proved 
by his invoices. 

In the next place, he would ask gentlemen if nothing 
was required to protect the American manufactures 
against the constant efforts of our foreign rivals to break 
them down, by throwing vast quantities of goods into the 
market ? Was nothing required to counteract the effects 
of the premiums and bounties which were paid by the 
government of Great Britain to their exporters’? No- 
thing required to sustain the infant and rising institutions 
of our own country, struggling for existence against the 
immense capital, the skill, the experience, the combined 
power of the old and long established institutions of Great 
Britain, exerting every nerve to strangle them in the cra- 
dle? Insuch a contest, it did seem to him to be unwor- 
thy of American statesmen, called upon by the cries of 
their suffering fellow citizens, to look on with cold in- 
difference, and gravely debate about a cent or two of 
| additional protection. Sir, as Americans, in such a case, 
| we should extend the hand of assistance promptly and 
| freely. We have millions, and hundreds of millions, at 
stake. If these institutions go down for the want of pro- 
tection, who will again be found willing to risk his capi- 


| 


were alone to be effectually protected by excluding the tal in so hazardous an enterprise? When will we see 
manufactured goods. You may shut out the raw mate- | these institutions again rise from the dust? Where will 
rial, but it will answer no purpose, if you still admit the | our farmer then look for a market for his produce ? 
manufactured article, which must always bring the raw , Where will the thousands of manufacturers, thus thrown 
material with it. It was the introductiun of foreign ma- | out, look for employment’? Was it possible, in such a 
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crisis, when half the States of this Union had sent us their| 
memorials ; when our tables groaned under the loads of | 
petitions daily presented from all parts of the country, 

calling upon us to protect the American against the Bri- 

tish manufacturer—was it possible to sit here, deliberat- 

ing, day after day, week after week, and month after 

month, to determine whether we will save these estab- 

lishments, or not? For the character of the country, he 

hoped not; he hoped an adequate protection would be 

granted, and granted promptly. 

There was one other consideration which rendered in- 
creased protection necessary at this time. Since the re- 
storation of peace in Europe, many of the continental 
Powers have turned their attention to the creation and 
encouragement of manufactures, and instead of being 
customers, have become powerful rivals of Great Britain 
The natural effect has been to throw thousands of the 
British manufacturers out of employ, who, of course, be- 
come paupers. The gevernment was, therefore, com- 
pelled to support them, at an expense of about twenty- 
five millions of dollars a year. To reduce the amount of 
this expense, the government agree with the manufac- 
turers, that, if they will keep them employed, the gov- 
ernment will pay one-half, one-third, one-fourth, or one- 
fifth of their wages, the manufacturer paying the balance. 
Hence, the British manufacturer, having a considerable 
portion of the wages of his hands paid out of the poor 
rates, was enabled to undersell the American manufac- 
turer. If gentlemen would place the Americans on an 
equal footing in this respect, by paying their laborers, 
they would not be troubled for further protection. These 
were some of the reasons which rendered additional pro- 
tection necessary, and which showed that the difference 
in the price of wool was net the only thing against which 
protection was required, as had been intimated by his col- 
league (Mr.S?xveNnson] and the gentleman fromNewYork,. 

Much had been said about the Harrisburgh Convention 
and American System. They had been often, and, he 
thought, unnecessarily, introduced into this debate, and 
made the subjects of much censure and unmerited abuse. 
The Harrisburgh Convention represented the feelings 
and sentiments of a large majority of the people of this 
nation ; they had assembled from half the States of this 
Union ; and, for talent and patriotism, in his opinion, they 
were inferior to no convention of men that had ever as- 
sembled on a similar occasion, in this or any other coun- 
try, and he regretted that their recommendations had 
been so little attended to by the Committee of Manufac- 
tures. 

As to the “* American System,” language furnished no 
term of reproach, or abuse, that had not been applied to 
it; it had been called a system of robbery, of oppression, 
and injustice, which ought and should be resisted. This 
was strong language, to say the least of it, and he hoped 
the feeling which gentlemen indulged would pass away 
with the occasion. He could not forbear to express his 
regret at seeing his colleague [Mr. Srevenson] joining 
the enemies of the tariff in this hue and cry against the 
American System. He calls this system a * cant phrase,” 
and a by-word. Mr. S, said he entertained very differ- 
ent views upon this subject. “ The American System,” 
which he understood to mean the policy of protecting 
domestic manufactures, and promoting internal improve- 
ments, he considered as constituting a system of national 
policy, which lay at the foundation of the present contest 
for political power. The great question to be decided 
was, whether the American System was to be established 
or put down; this was the true question at issue, and it 
was in vain to disguise it—it could not be disguised in 
this House, and itcould not be much longer disguised in 
this country. The line had been already so often and so 


distinctly drawn, that every one must see and understand 
it; the contest was no longer between federalists and 





democrats. but between the friends and enemies of do. 
mestic manufactures. Already we see the forces, not 
only marshalled in this House, but throughout the na. 
tion, on this great question. A magne of the States 
of this Union have pledged themselves, by solemn le- 
gislative resolves, to support the one side or the other. 
On the one side, we see most of the Southern States, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala. 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, &c. On the other side, 
we see New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Massa. 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Dela. 
ware, Ohio, Indiana, &c. The enemies of this policy, 
fearful of the result, if this be made the question in the 
Northern and Middle States, have artfully endeavored 
to divert the public attention from it, by holding out 
the idea that the contest is between the old federal and 
democratic parties, ‘lhe absurdity, however, of this 
must be apparent when we advert to the fact that there 
are not more than twenty-eight federalists in both Houses 
of Congress, and these about equally divided on the 
Presidential question. It was, therefore, evident that 
the old party names had nothing to do with the pre- 
sent contest. ‘The division of parties now stood on new 
ground, and must be determined on new principles ; the 
fate of the American System was the question to be de- 
termined, and it became every man to take bis stand on 
the one sidle or the other. Mr. S. said he had no hesita- 
tion as to his course ; he would support the men who 
supported these measures, which he regarded as con- 
nected with the lasting prosperity of this country. There 
was, however, another and opposite system to the one 
just mentioned, called the British System—a system 
which made every merchant and storekeeper in this 
country a collector fur British merchants and manufactur- 
ers. The British merchants and manufacturers import 
their goods, sell them at auction, receive the amount, du- 
ties and all, in cash; for the duties (about one-third of 
the whole amount) they give bond without interest to 
the government, payable in six, eight, and twelve months, 
which, in three voyages, will be more than equal to the 
whole value of the original cargo. Your country merchants 
who purchase these goods carry them into every part of 
the Union, sell them for cash, return to the Atlantic cities 
to give it again to the British merchants and manufactur- 
ers for a fresh supply ; and thus the country was impo- 
verished and exhausted. This was the true source of the 
distress and embarrassment so universally complained of, 
and such were the effects of the British System, as contra- 
distinguished fromthe American System. His colleague 
had said, however, that too much prosperity weakened, 
while adversity strengthened the bands of our Union. It 
this were true, the gentleman’s plan would certainly per- 
petuate the Union, by keeping us in poverty ; but he 
denied the soundness of the argument; he maintained 
the reverse of this proposition ; a system which would 
grind down the people would weaken their attachment 
to the government, which was, after all, the only genu- 
ine cement that was to preserve this noble edifice from 
falling to pieces. Strengthen the attachment of the peo- 
ple to the lawsand government, and you will strengthen 
the bonds that bind us together. 

Several gentlemen, Mr. S. said, had referred to a state- 
ment made by him at the last session on this subject; 't 
had also been noticed in many of the public prints, and 
had called down upon him the severe animadversion of 
the authors of the celebrated Boston report. ‘The state- 
ment he had made was, that in 1825 Great Britain did not 
take more than $500 worth of the agricultural produce, 
of all the States North of the Ohio and Potomac, to feed 
her manufacturers. ‘This had been contradicted, and re- 
ference had been made to the commerce and navigation 
of that year, to show that $108,000 worth of flour had 
been exported in that year to Great Britain ; so it appeat- 
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ed by the custom-house books. But who was so igno- 

rant as not to know, that not a pound of this flour ever 

went to Great Britain? It was impossible, according to 

the existing laws of Great Britain. During the whole of 

that year, and for a long time before, the British corn 

laws were prohibitory, and did not admit the importation 

of a single pound of flour, or bushel of grain, from any 

foreign country ; of course no part of this flour could have 

entered into her consumption. What other productions 

of the farmers of this country, were exported to Great 

Britain in that year? If gentlemen would take the trou- 

ble to examine, they would find that all the productions 

of animals, meat of all kinds, butter, cheese, beef, pork, 

bacon, &c. exported in 1825 to Great Britain, amounted 

in all to thirty-four dollars ; and of beer, porter, cider, 
spirits, molasses, sugar, &c. the amount was thirty-six dol- | 
lars. So, that, instead of $500, it appears at the utmost | 
extent, her importation of grain and provisions of all kinds 
from the United States in 1825, could not have exceeded 
$70 ; and he would, no doubt, be safe in saying 70 cents : 
for doubtless this seventy dollars worth of bacon, beef, 
pork, beer, cider, spirits, &c. was consumed by the sail- 
ors long before it reached its port of destination. It might 
be asked, what became of the $108,000 worth of flour? 
This was easily explained ; we know that very often car- 
goes shipped to Great Britain never go there ; part of a 
cargo may be disposed of at the port for which the vessel 
clears out, and part in another country : for instance, the 
cotton part ofa cargo might be sold in England, and the 
flour, which could not be sold there, might be carried to 
France, Spain, or some other country. Vessels, it is well 
known, often clear out for Cowes, (a port on the British 
coast,) and a market. These vessels merely touch at this 
port to ascertain the state of the foreign markets, and re- 
gulate their ulterior destination accordingly. Yet the 
whole cargo of every vessel cleared out fur “ Cowes and 
amarket,” was entered at our custom-houses as export- 
ed to Great Britain; hence our exports to Great Britain 
appeared much greater than they really were; this ac- 
counted for the $108,000 worth of flour, apparently ex- 
ported to Great Britain in 1825. Mr. S. therefore con- 
tended, that, instead of 500, there was not $100 worth 
of American provisions, of every kind, went to Great 
Britain in the year referred to; and yet we are required 
to purchase from Great Britain, that she may purchase 
from us. Could such a course of policy as this find an | 
advocate in any of the grain growing States of the Union ? 
Our commerce with Great Britain was on a much more 
favorable footing before the Revolution. Whilst colonies, 
she admitted our productions in exchange for her manu- 
factures, as she now did from her other colonies. As 
soon as we achieved our independence, she commenced 
her system of exclusion, which she has systematicall 

maintained ever since, and now enforces with so much 
rigor, that recently an American merchant was prohibit- 
ed from selling to the manufacturer who supplied his 
cargo, a few barrels of damaged flour as sizing, on the 
ground that it would be a violation of their corn laws. In 
referring to the early history of our commerce with Great 
Britain, Mr. S. said, he found a fact which confirmed the 
statement he had just made; it was this: that for six years | 
before the revolution, viz: from 1768, to 1774, our im- 

ports from Great Britain averaged about ten millions per 

annum, and our exports eight millions, leaving a balance 

against us of only two millions a year; and for six years 

after the revolution, viz : from 1783, to 1789, though we 

continued to purchase about the same amount from her, 
she took less than four millions, only half the amount she | 
received from us before, leaving a balance of nearly six | 
millions a year against us. So far, therefore, as our com- 

merce is concerned, it would have been better if we had | 
continued colonies, unless we return ‘* measure for mea- | 
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ceive from her. The balance of trade with Great Britain 
was now more than seven millions against us; exclude 
cotton, and it will be more than $25,000,000 a year against 
us. No wonder our cities and the nation were drained of 
their currency. Such was, and such must continue to be 
the ruinous effects of our present system. In seven years, 
from 1795 to 1802, the aggregate balance of trade against 
the United States, with all the werld, amounted to $106, 
576,367 ; of this amount, the balance with Great Britain 
alone amounted to $106,118,104, leaving for all the rest 
of the world a balance of less than half a million against 
us. This shewed how effectually we were made tributa- 
ry to Great Britain, who took little or nothing from the 
North, but the money we got in our trade with other 
countries. From 1801 to 1811, (ten years) the accumu- 
lated balances against us in our trade with Great Britain 
amounted to the enormous sum of $270,000,000, as ap- 
peared from Pitkin’s Statistics. From 1793 to 1800, the 
whole of the exports of Great Britain to all the countries 
of Europe only amounted to thirty-six millions a year . 
while her exports to the United States alone, during the 
same period, amounted to upwards of forty-one millions 
a year, being five millions more than all Europe put to- 
gether; yet she excluded our productions by absolute 
prohibition. She will not permit the importation ofa 
barrel of our flour, though offered for fifty cents. This 
showed the wisdom of other countries and the folly of 
ours in strong relief. By this policy of excluding the pro- 
ductions of other countries, and protecting her own indus- 
try against all competition, Great Britain has been enab- 
led to sustain a war for twenty-five years with the colossal 
power of Bonaparte, when he swayed the sceptre of al- 
most entire Europe. Her peuple were thus enabled to 
sustain an annual burthen amounting to nearly $300,000, 
000, while it prostrated this country to raise, during our 
late war, eleven millions a year by taxation. Such was 
the effects of encouraging domestic manufactures. It was 
by her manufacturing establishments, Great Britain laid 
the world under tribute! It was her manufactures that 
filled her exchequer, by the payment of excises amount- 
ing to $138,000,000 a year! It was these establishments 
that raised her exports in twenty-five years to the vast 
sum of $4,625,000,000, while her imports amounted to 
less than $1,700,000,000, leaving a balance of $2,925, 
000,000 in her favor, equal to $117,000,000 a year! It 
was these establishments that sustained her agriculture, 
furnishing her farmers with a market to the amount of 
#940,000,000 a year for grain alone, independent of meat 
and other provisions, wool, hemp, flax, &c. amounting no 
doubt toa much greater sum! It was these establish- 
ments that sustained her all-powerful navy ; that clothed 
her armies ; that supported and nourished her unbounded 
commerce—a commerce that traversed every sea and 
whitened every ocean, bringing back its rich returns, and 
pouring a constant shower of gold into the lap of that fa- 
vored land. Such were the effects of manufactures there, 


and such, he contended, would be their effects here, if 


properly protected and sustained by the Government. 
By means of these establishments, Great Britain wielded 
a scientific power, afforded by labor saving machinery, 
equal to 200,000,000 hands ; she thus employed 200,000, - 
000 slaves—slaves not requiring overseers and masters— 
not requiring to be clothed and fed—not requiring to be 
tasked and kept in motion by the lash—but sustained and 
impelled by steam. Aided by this machinery, one man 
was able to pay for the Jabor of 200 farmers. They pur- 
chase our cotton, say 20,000,000 a year; with this they 
make the world tributary to them to the amount of hun- 
dreds of millions. What she receives from us, she makes 
the basis of her national wealth ; what we take from her 
we consume ; it is made the basis of no wealth ; it is ‘the 
baseless fabric of a vision, which leaves not a wreck be- 


sure ;” when she ceases to take from us, cease to re- | hind.” Our commerce with Great Britain, he therefore 
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contended, was not an exchange of equivalents ; it might | ed, andare still attaining,” &c. And, in his message of 
be assimilated to our exchange of beads and gewgaws for | 15th Feb. 1815, he says: ‘There is no subject that can 
the furs and peltries of the Indian tribes. enter with greater force and merit into the deliberations 

Mr. 8. said he would now notice a few of what might | of Congress, than a consideration of the means to preserve 
be called the standing arguments of the enemies of the | and promote the manufactures. which have sprung into 
protecting system. If we look to the numerous memo- | existence, and attained.an unparalleled maturity through. 
rials fromall the Southern States, in opposition to the | out the United States during the period of the European 
tariff; if we look to the arguments urged in and out of | wars. This source of national independence and wealth 
the House; if we look to the late report of the Com- | I anxiously recommend, therefore, tothe prompt and con. 
mittee of Ways and Means on the subject, it will be | stant guardianship of Congress.” In his message of Sth 
found that the whole of the opposition rests upon three | Dec. 1815, his recommendations on this subject are 
or four bold assumptions. If we grant the premises | equally strongand emphatic. He says, that by proper 
thus assumed, the conclusions against us are irresisti- | protection and encouragement ‘our domestic manufac. 
ble; but. if the premises are shewn to be false, then | tures may, at an early day, notonly furnish a svurce of 
the whole superstructure must tumble to the ground. | domestic wealth, but also of external commerce.” These 
He therefore proposed for a moment to examine the | recommendations are repeated and reinforced in his mes- 
premises on which this opposition was mainly founded; | sage of 3d Dec. 1816. 
in the first place it is asserted, that we have no con- Mr. Monroe, in several of his messages, strongly recom. 
stitutional power to pass a tariff for the protection of | mends the subject of manufactures to ‘the systematic 
domestic manufactures; 2dly, that this policy is de-| and fostering care of Congress,” and especially in his mes- 
structive of the revenue; Sdly, that it is destructive of | sage of Dec. 1819, he makes a very strong appeal on this 
commerce; 4thly, that it is oppressive and ruinous to | subject. 
agriculture, and Sthly, that it is ‘* taxing the many for Mr. Adams, in his first message to Congress, of Dec. 
the benefit of the few.” First, then, as to the con- | 1825, has also recommended the protection and encou- 
stitutional power, Mr. S. said, he considered it too | ragement of manufactures and agriculture to the favorable 
clear to admit of argument. The Constitution express- | consideration of Congress. 

ly declares that Congress shall have power ‘‘ to lay and Thus we have the express recommendations of every 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the | Executive, since the foundation ot the government, to 
debts, and provide for the common defence and gene- | which he would add the opinion of Mr. Hamilton, contain- 
ral welfare;” and the Government had accordingly acted | ed in his masterly report on this subject, made as Secre- 
upon this clear ground, from the foundation of the Go- | tary of the Treasury, te Congress. He says: “ A ques- 
vernment up to the present day; and the right to im-| tion has been made concerning the constitutional right of 
pose duties for the protection of manufactures, was not | the Government of the United States to apply this species 
only expressly asserted in the acts of the first Congress, | of encouragement; but there is certainly no good founda- 
but had beer: re-asserted by every Executive, and by the | tion for such a question. The National Legislature has 
most eminent and distinguished statesmen, in support of | express authority ‘ to lay and collect taxes,duties, imposts, 
this position. He begged leave to reada few extracts | and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
from the messages of the several Presidents on this | defence and general welfare,’ with no other qualifications 
subject. | than that all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform 

General Washington, in his first message, delivered | throughout the United States; that no capitation or di- 
8th January, 1790, says: ‘* The advancement of agri- | rect tax shall be laid unless in propoition to numbers, as- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, by every pro-| certained by a census or enumeration, taken on the prin- 
per means, will not, I trust, need recommendation.” | ciples prescribed in the Constitution;” and that ‘no tax 

Again, in his message of 25th October, 1796, he says: | or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.’ 
** Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, | These three qualifications excepted, the power to raise 
turned their attention to manufactures, and the object | money is plenary and indefinite, and the objects to which 
is of too much importance not to secure a continuance it may be appropriated are no less comprehensive than 

of their efforts in every way that shall appear eligible ;” | the payment ofthe public debts and the providing for the 

he also recommends to Congress the establishment, | common defence and general welfare. The terms ‘ gene- 
by law, of Societies, to grant ‘* premiums, pecuniary | ral welfare,’ were doubtless intended to signify more than 
aids,” &c. was expressed or imported in those which preceded, other- 

In the messages of Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, we | wise numerous exigencies, incident to the affairs of a na- 
also find the subject of manufactures frequently recom- | tion, would have been left without a provision. The 
mended to the favor of Congress. Mr. Jefferson, in his | phrase is as comprehensive as any that could have been 
letter to Benjamin Austin, Esq. in 1816, uses this strong | used, because it was not fit that the Constitutional au- 
and emphatic language: “*To be independent for the | thority of the Union, to appropriate its revenues, should 
comforts of life, we must fabricate them ourselves— | have a restricted within narrower limits than the‘ gen 
we must now place the manufacturer by the side of | eral welfare,’ and because this necessarily embraces a vast 
the agriculturist. The grand inquiry now is, shall we | variety of particulars which are susceptible neither of 
make our own comforts, or go without them at the will | specification nor of definition. 

of a foreign nation’ He, therefore, who is now against ‘* It is therefore of necessity left to the discretion of the 

domestic manufactures, must be in favor of reducing us National Legislature tu pronounce upon the objects which 

either to a dependence on that nation, or be clothed in | concern the general welfare, and for which, under that 
skins, and to live like wild beasts in dens and caverns— | description, an appropriation of money is requisite and 

Iam proud to say I am not one of these; experience | proper. And there seems to be no reason for a doubt, 

has now taught me that manufactures are as necessary | that, whatever concerns the general interests of learning, 

to our independence as our comfort,’ and expresses his | of agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce, are 
determination to wrest this weapon from foreign hands, | within the sphere of the national councils as far as re- 
by purchasing nothing foreign when the domestic article | gards an application of money,” &c. So much for the 
can be had, without regard to price. question of constitutional pewer—if gentlemen could 

Mr. Madison, in his message of 5th Nov. 1815, recom- | overturn the opinions of those who made the Constitu- 
mends to Congress, ‘* the just and sound policy of se-| tion, and have administered it ever since, of course no 
curing to our manufactures the success they have obtain-| opinion of his could be of any avail. 
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The second ground 


assumed by the opponents of the { ed to $241,000,000, and our exports to $221,000,000 ; 
Tariff is, that it will destroy the revenue ; some say to | leaving a balance of $20,000,000 against us. 


For three 


the amount of four, and others, eight millions per annum. | years after the tariff, (viz. from 1824 to 1827,) our im- 
We had precisely the same predictions, from the same | ports amounted to $261,000,000,and our exports to $257,- 
gentlemen, as to the effect of the Tariff of 1824. But, | 000,000; leaving a balance of $4,000,000 against us. ‘Thus 
unfortunately for theit characters as prophets, instead of | our commerce was increased in this short period, $20,- 


diminishing, it has increased the revenue, and such will 
be the effect of this and every other tariff properly fram- 
ed. The revenue would always be in proportion te the 
prosperity of the country; this was an invariable rule ; it 
would always be ina ratio corresponding with the ability 
of the People to purchase and consume the productions of 
other countries; and although the tariff might lessen the 
importation of some articles, it would increase the impor- 


tation of others in a corresponding degree ; besides, a | 
diminished quantity would yield an increased revenue, | 


owing to the increase of the duties imposed. Manufac- 
tures destroy the revenue! He would ask gentlemen 
if the manufactures of Great Britain destroyed her reve- 
nue? it was her manufactures alone that sustained her 
revenue, and without them the nation would be bank- 
rupt in a single year ; this could not be denied by any 
one at all acquainted with the financial condition of that 
country. 

The whole nett revenue of Great Britain for the last 
year, (1827) as stated by Mr. Peel in the House of 
Commons, a few months since, was £49,581,000 sterling, 
equal to $220,000,000, and of this, at least,$128,000,000 
was the product of the excises levied on her manufac- 
tures, which exceeded the whole amount of our reve- 
nue for the last six years! Destroy the manufactures of 
Great Britain, and her commerce, her revenue, and her 
agriculture, sink together in a common grave. Manu- 
factures constituted the main pillar of the British Em- 
pire ; they drew to her coffers the wealth of the world ; 
by these she subsidized Europe ; by these she raised a 
revenue from her People of more than two hundred and 
fifty millions a year during her struggles on the Conti- 


nent; while the United States would have been bank- | 


rupt by an attempt to raise a tithe of this amount. She 
was the most manufacturing, and we the most agricultu- 
ral nation in the world. Compare our financial resour- 
ces; take one of the years of our late war, say 1814,when 
every thing was taxed, land, carriages, watches, stores, 
distilleries, &e. &c. yet the whole amount of our reve- 
nue in that year, exclusive of loans, amounted to eleven 


and a half millions of dollars only, and our loans to twen- | 


ty-three, making thirty-four and a half millions, while 
Great Britain raised during the same year, (1814) by tax- 
es, three hundred and one millions, and by loans two hun- 
dred and forty-five millions, making in all five hundred 
and forty-six millions of dollars,when we were bankrupt- 
ed by an effort toraise thirty-five millions,and two-thirds 
of it by loans, bearing six and seven per cent. interest. 


This shewed what kind of foundation there was for the | 
assertion, that the protection of manufactures would de- | 


stroy our revenue. 

The third objection was, that the tariff would destroy 
our commerce ; this was about as well founded as the 
objection just examined. The manufactures of Great 
Britain, every one knew, furnished the aliment that fed 


and sustained her immense commerce, employing 20,000 | 


vessels and 150,000 seamen. We were told in 1824,that 
the bill then passed was the stone that would sink the 
last ship beneath the wave; and the gentleman from New 
York, {[Mr. Cam BRELENG] then told us it would destroy 
thirty millions of commerce and seven millions of reve- 
nue. What was the result? These predictions, like the 
rest, turned out to be visionary. Instead of destroying, 
it greatly increased our commerce; as was apparent from 
an examination of our exports and imports, for three years 


000,000, and the balance reduced from $20,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. Here are practical results opposed to theo- 
ry and speculation. We were now told the same thing; 
and such would again be the result, if the bill passed 
with the necessary amendments, which he trusted it 
| would receive before its final passage through both Hou- 
ses. It was unnecessary to say more on this branch of 
| the subject, and he would turn his attention to another 





| prominent objection to this policy, which, although en- 
uirely unfounded, had been so often repeated, that it be- 
came a sort of settled maxim among many of our political 
economists. The maxim was this: that the tariff policy 
was “ taxing the many for the benefit of the few.” Give 
gentlemen their own premises and they can prove any 
thing: but the premises here assumed happened to be 
| untrue, as was clearly proved by the following table, 
showing the amount of duties now imposed on certain 
| articles; the prices formerly paid for them, when import- 
ed; and the prices now paid, when supplied at home. 











Former cost Present cost 

















ARTICLES. Presentduties. when imported.|when made at 
| |bome. 

an ae aia — 
India Cotton Goods 30 percent.| 20 cts. peryd.| 9%ects. per yd. 
English do, 25 06, | 26 = 13 zs E 
Nails 5 cts. per lb,| 16 cts. per Ib.| 7 ets per Ib. 
Glauber Salts 2 & } 10 = do. 3 dc. 
Sao 2 do. 6 do. 3 do. 
Refined Saltpetre 3 do, | 70 do. 7 do 





Window Glass \&% 3a4 per box.'@ 15 per box. |@5 per box. 


Bed Ticking 25 per cent.| 50 per cent. | 25 cts. per yd. 
Satinett 33 do. | 150 do. | 30 & 
Negro Cloths 334 do. ; 50 do, | 37 do. 
Bread do, 334 do, ; 6 do. i 3 do. 

| Cotton Yarn, No. 16 | 25 do. |} 100 ~—s do, |} 30 do. 
Cheese | 6 ets. per ib 


9 ets. perlb.) 15 cts. per Ib. 





One third less than the duty ; so that, if the price 
would fall by repealing the duties, as is contended, 
cheese would be worth three cents less than nothing. 

Since the Tariff of 1828, there is not an article embra- 
ced in it, the price of which has not been greatly redu- 
|eed. Cotton bagging had fallen from 374 to 25 cents 
per yard ; wool and woollens, on which the duties were 
greatly increased, have fallen at least 33 1-3 percent. &e. 
yet gentlemen gravely insist, with these facts staring 
them in the face, that protecting duties will raise the 
price, and tax the many for the benefit of the few. The 
above facts, however, furnished a complete refutation 
of these absurd notions and idle theories, so often repeat- 
| ed. 


| Mr. Srewarr said he would, in conclusion, beg the 
attention of the committee to the only remaining objec- 
tion which he proposed now to notice. It was this, that 
‘*the protection of domestic manufactures operated inju- 
riously upon the farmers and agriculturists of the coun- 
try.” This constituted one of the standing and leading 
grounds of objectionto the policy he was advocating, 
and indeed it had been favored by his colleague, [Mr. 
Strvenson,] who had talked much of the tax which 
| the duty on woollens would impose upon the farmers, 
|&e. Inthe first place it would be proper to consider 
| what the present condition of our agriculture was ; to 
|see what effect manufactures had had on agriculture in 
| other countries ; and what had been, and would be, their 
effects here. 

| During the general war in Europe, which continued 
| to prevail, with but few months intermission, from 1793 





before, and three years after the passage of that bill. For | to 1815, a period of nearly twenty-three years, having en 


three years before the tarff of 1824, ourimports amount- | abundant foreign demand, a great portion of our labor 
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and capital was of course attracted to agriculture ; so 
thatin 1810, when the census was taken, it appeared 
that seven-eighths of our whole population was engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil. This demand was, howev- 
er, suddenly arrested and cut off by the restoration of 
peace in 1815, when the Powers of Europe abandoned 
war, and returned to the cultivation of the soil ; the effect 
was, that our exports of flour fell, in the five years, from 
seventeen millions of dollars, to less than four ! and all 
our other agricultural exparts, except cotton, tobacco, 
and rice, fell off in a corresponding proportion. At the 
close of the war, in 1814, Great Britain took from us 
nine millions of dollars worth of cotton, and about six 
millions of flour and provision ; last year she took twenty- 
five millions of cotton, and not a single barrel of flour ; 
it was excluded by absolute prohibition. Twenty years 
ago we exported more than double the quantity of flour, 
grain, and other provisions, that we export now ; in 
1806, it amounted to more than twenty millions, in 
1826 to less than ten, while in 1820, the exports of cot- 
ton was less than thirteen millions, and in 1826, more 
than thircy ; so that, whilst our foreign markets for grain 
and provisions had fallen off more than one-half, the mar- 
ket for cotton had more than doubled. This might be 
sport for the South, but it was death to the Middle and 
Western States. The South says, “let us alone,” we 
are doing very well; while the Northern, Middle, and 
Western States, cry out for protection ; having no for- 
eign, they must seek a home market, in home manufac- 
tures. By referring to our commerce and navigation 
for the year 1826, it would be seen that the total exports 
of domestic productions from the State of Pennsylvania, 
having twenty-six Representatives on this floor, amount- 
ed to only $3,158,711, while those of South Carolina, 
with but nine Representatives, amounted to $7,468,966, 
our exports of cotton had increased within the last eight 
or nine years, from 81 to 203,000,000 pounds, while the 
imports into three of our Northern cities last year, had 
exceeded their exports by $24,208,753. ‘This shewed, 
ina strong Ight, the great advantages enjoyed by the 
Southern cotton-growing States, over the Western and 
Middle grain-growing States; and yet gentlemen from 
the South threaten resistance, a separation of the Union, 
and God knows what all, if Pennsylvania and her sister 
States of the North attempt to relieve themselves by es- 
tablishing domestic manufactures, to consume their wool, 
grain, and other provisions, instead of sending their last 
dollar to import them from Great Britain, who refuses 
to take a dollar’s worth of any thing from them in return. 
He would appeal to the magnanimity and to the justice 
of the gentlemen from the South, and ask them if they 
could reconcile it to their own consciences, thus to foree 
so great a portion of their fellow-citizens to remain in po- 
verty, and dependence on a foreign Power acting so un- 
justly towardsthem. These States having the power to 
relieve themselves, would be false and faithless to them- 
selves and their posterity, if they did not exert it; and 
instead of resisting, he thought their brethren of the 
South should lend them a helping hand—they would ul 
timately find a surer and a better market for their cotton 
in New England, than they would find in the mother 
country. 

But Southern gentlemen appeared apprehensive, that 
if we take less of British manufactures, she wili take less 
of their cotton, and this idea in fact lay at the foundation 
of all the violent opposition to this policy in the South ; 
no doubt this wasa sincere and honest opinion, but he 
considered it entirely erroneous. He believed that the 
South was not dependent on Great Britain for a market ; 
but that Great Britain wasin fact dependent upon the 
South, for a supply of cotton, an article which constituted 
the basis of her national wealth ; she could obtain an ade- 
quate supply no where else. If this raw material was 
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withheld fora single year the effect would be ruinous, 
her manufactures of cotton alone amounted to 300,000,. 
000 a year. But how, he would ask, would Great Bri. 
tain undertake to exclude our cotton, even if she had 
the disposition to doso? Not by duties; this would be 
taxing her manufacturers, who, after being relieved to 
the last cent, could scarcely maintain the competition in 
the markets of South America. So far from increasing, 
she had been compelled to repeal the whole of her du. 
ties on raw cotton ; this was done not to favor us, but tu 
sustain her own manufactures. The British consumption 
of cotton at present, was about 162,000,000 of pounds, 
and of this, 125,000,000 was American, amounting to 77 

per cent. and this proportion is rapidly increasing—a 
few years ago, less than half her supply was American, 

our cotton is, in fact, better and cheaper than that of any 
other country, and so long as it is so, Great Britain will 
find it her interest, and finding it her interest, she will 
take itin preference to any other. Her manufacturers, 

left free to choose for themselves, will always purchiase 
from those offering them the best and cheapest article ; 

without ingu.ring whether they took British manutac. 

tures or not ; so that the fears entertained by Southern 

gentlemen are visionary, and unfounded ; no country in 
the world could rival our Sea Island cotton, and it was to 
the manufacture of the finer fabrics the British attention 

was now mostly directed. The best India cotton would 
not bring more than 14 or 15 cents, while it was stated 
by a gentleman in South Carolina, that a planter had, 
even this season, when the price was unusually low, sold 

his Sea Island cotton at $1 43¢ per pound ; with this 
there could be no competition; therefore they had nothing 

to fear from uny part of the world. Gentlemen in the 

South had, in 1824, when the tariff was under debate, 

expressed the same apprehensions. We were then told, 

as now, that if the bill passed, Great Britain would cease 

to purchase their cotton, that she would exclude it, Kc. 

The bill passed, and what had been the result ? The 

very next year she took nearly double the quantity she 

had taken the year before ; in 1824, she took but 282,- 
773 bales, in 1825 she took 425,195 bales. If such were 

the effect of the tariff on the cotton trade, it would be 

well for the South if we passed a tariff every year ; ‘hus 
the predictions of the enemies of the tariff had been hap- 
pily defeated in every instance. They told us in 1824, 

it would destroy the revenue; it had increased it: they 

told us it would raise the prices of goods; they had fallen 

more than 30 pet cent.: they told us it would destroy the 
British market for our cotton; it had increased nearly 100 

percent. These prophecies are now repeated, every day, 

and with no better reason ; the results would again prove 
them false. prophets, and the gentlemen themselves, as 
friends of their country, ought, as he had no doubt they 

would, rejoice in the disappointment of their own gloomy 

foreboding. 

As to the effects of manufactures on the agriculture 
of the country, he would make but a few additional re- 
marks ; and jn the first place he laid it down asa gen- 
eral rule, established by the experience of all countries, 
that agriculture had always flourished in proportion to 
the number and extent of manufactures. 

Great Britain wasadmitted, on all hands, to be the 
greatest manufacturing nation in the world, and the U. 
States the most agricultural. In England only one- 
third of the People were engaged in agriculture ; in the 
United States, according to the census of 1810, 7-8 were 
engaged in this employmznt—in Great Britain, the con- 
sumption of grain alone produced in that small island, 
not as large as some of the States of this Union, was 
equal to $18,000,000 every week ; more than double our 
exports of flour and grain of all kinds to all the world. 
If she would take one week’s supply from us, we would 
be satisfied. 
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To show the beneficial effects of manufactures on the 
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value and productions of land, he would contrast the 
United States and Great Britain, one being the most 
agricultural, and.the other the most manufacturing na- 
tion in the world, which he thought would place the 
matter in a just and clear light : 
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Here was exhibited by a few facts the most conclu- 
sive and irresistible evidence of the powerful influence 
of manufactures, in sustaining agriculture. In England, 
where nearly two-thirds of the People were manufac- 
turers, land was worth, on an averaye, $241 per acre ; 
while in the United States, where not more than one 
eigthth of the People were employed in manufactures, 
the land, on an average, was not worth more than $4 
per acre ; othe> causes, it was true, had their influence, 
but this was the most important and influential. 
The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Ranpotra) had 
given us a description of the miseries of Ireland, a Peo- 
ple who, he said, ‘lived on the potato, the whole po- 
. tato, and nothing but the potato ;” who he described 
| as the fazareni, who were reduced to the ‘‘ minimum 

and pessimum of human existence.” Let the gentle- 
man, however, for a moment compare the resources of 
that country with hisown native State, the Ancient Do- 
minion, and perhaps he would not think so contemptibly 
of the Irish character. In Ireland, two-fifths of the Peo- 
ple only were engaged in agriculture, yet they export- 
ed more grain and flour than the whole United States 
put together, though it was not half as large as the 
State of Virginia. If the gentleman would look at the 
exports of Ireland in the year 1823, he would find that 
her exports of flour and grain amounted to nine mil- 
lions ef dollars, while the whole exports of the United 
States, of these articles, amounted to only 64 millions, leav- 
ing a balance in favor of Ireland of 24 millions. In the same 
year, her exports of animals and animal productions 
was 164 millions: while those of the United States 
amounted to only 24 millions, leaving in her favor a 
balance of 14 millions, which made an excess of grain 
and animal food. exported, more than the United States, 
of 164 millions of dollars—about three to one. Her 
exports of butter alone amounted to 84 millions, while 
our whole exports of flour, grain, meat, provisions, 
spirits, &c, amounted to only 9 millions to all the world! 
Yet her population was not half, and her territory not 
one-thirtieth part ours. There they had less than three, 
and here we had more than fifty acres to each individual ; 
there only two-fifths, and here nearly seven-eighths 
were engaged in agriculture ; yet their agricultural ex- 
ports of grain and provisions amounted, in 1823, to more 
than double those of the whole United States. After 
this state:nent of facts, which the gentleman could not 
controvert or deny, how, he would ask, would old Vir 
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_ This was the effect of manufactures and of persevering 
industry. But this was not all—by referring to the 
financial history of Ireland, the gentleman from Virginia 
would also find, that the People of Ireland actually paid 
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more revenue into the Exchequer every year than was 
paid by the whole People of the United States ; and if 
he would look back to the year 1814, during our war, 
when every nerve was strained in this country, and 
taxes were imposed on almost every thing, with all our 
exports, we were able to raise only 344 millions dollars, 
and 23 millions of this by loans, while [reland raised in 
the same year 82 millions, more than double that of 
the United States—39 millions of which was raised by 
taxes, and 43 by loans. Such were the facts which his- 
tory furnished ; and however humiliating they might be 
to our pride, it was proper that we should look at them, 
inquire into the causes, and correct the ruinous and pa- 
ralyzing course of policy which had led us to these ex- 
traordinary and painful results. The remedy, he thought, 
was easy and obvious ; it was at hand—cherish and pro- 
tect our own industry—protect it against all foreign 
competition ; in short, to put the country on its own re- 
sources, instead of looking abroad for what we ought 
and can furnish at home. This isthe true secret of the 
svstem that enabled Great Britain to stand under a bur- 
den which we could not sustain for a single hour. Look 
at her enormous debt of 3,775 millions of dollars, con- 
tracted during a war of nearly 23 years, waged against 

the colossal power of Napoleon, the interest of which 

alone amounted, annually, to more than five times the 
whole revenue of the United States. Great Britain 


adopted none of the maxims of our Southern Anti-Ta- 
riff politicians, who contend that we should ** buy where 
we can buy cheapest.” 
to consume British bread and so other, though it were 
offered to them for nothing. So far as free trade will 
make other nations tributary to her, she is willing to 
adopt it, but no further. 
and he hoped yet to see this nation adopt a similar poli- 
cy. 


She compels her manufacturers 


This was the part of wisdom, 


Why was the price of agricultural produce high dur- 
ing the late war? Why was money plenty ? And why 
did industry every where enjoy an ample reward? The 
reasons are obvious ; it was because a part of our surplus 
agricultural laborers were drawn offto another theatre 
of action, and thus became consumers instead of pro- 
ducers ; customers instead of rivals ; and because British 
manufactures were then excluded, and the millions of 
dollars before sent abroad, were kept in active circula- 
tion at home. Wretched, indeed, must be that policy 
which makes war a blessing and peace a curse to the 
country. 

Mr. S. said he had examined the bill under considera- 
tion with all the attention of which he was capable, and 
which his situation had permitted, and he thought the 
burdens which the bill, as reported, would impose on 
the manufacturer, would not be compensated by cor- 
responding benefits. He trusted, however, it would 
be so amended as to benefit the country, benefit the 
farmers, and save the manufacturers from the ruin which 
impended over them, and which must soon and certain- 
ly fall upon and crush them, unless shielded and pro- 
tected by the strong arm of government. Mr. S. said 
he would detain the committee no longer; he had ex- 
hausted his own strength, and no doubt their patience. 
After thanking the [louse for the attention with which 
he had been heard, he took his seat. 

Mr. KREMER delivered a short speech in opposition 
to the amendment, butin favor of a moderate system of 
protection. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of New-York, said, he would trouble 
the House but a tew moments. 1 have very frequently 
before, (said Mr. W.) as I have to-day, listened to the 
observations of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. 
SrewanrtT] and [ have not, upon this occasion, at least, 
heard any thing offered, by the way of argument, which 
1 can suppose it at all necessary for me to answer. No 
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can I suppose it necessary for me to vindicate my motives, 
either as an an individual, or as a member of a commit- 
mitteé of this House, against the aspersions of that gen- 
tleman. 

{Here Mr. Waicat the floor for Mr. Strwanrt to 
explain. Mr. S. said he was not conscious of having said 
any thing calculated to impute improper motives to the 
committee. He had only supposed their views were 
mistaken. He was far from imputing improper motives. 
He had controvertéd the policy of the committee only.) 

Mr. W. continued. 1 will not, Mr. Speaker, violate 
the terms of the explanation. Tam willing to believe 
that the gentleman is unconscious of many things he has 
uttered im the course of his remarks, or I ain sure he 
would not have uttered them for the sake of the cause he 
professes to advocate. 1 shall take it for granted that he 
has not intended to impute improper motives, but he has 
said the bill was reported with a view to deceive the agri- 
cultural interests of this country ; that the high duties 
proposed by the bill upon hemp, flax, wool, kc. were 
intended to produce a belief, among the farmers, that 
they would be benefitted, while the bill, in fact, could 
not be expected to realize their hopes. 

IT have said, Mr.Speaker, all I proposed to say by way 
of reply to the gentleman. I had not intended, and 1 
shall not attempt any answer at length to any thing offer- 
ed by him ; nor shall I say any thing by way of self-de- 
fence against any of the allusions or reasoning of the hon- 
orable member. 

Tam already aware of the views of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Strewant.] He has, upon a former 
occasion, declared upon this floor, and in bis place, that 
he never had, and that he never would vote against any 
tariff bill, or against any bill for internal improvements. 
Why, then, should 1 spend the time of the House in rea- 
soning with him? Why should I answer his arguments 
against this bill, when he has told us he will not vote 
against any bill upon the subject? Why should I pretend 
to persuade him not to do what he has officially declared 
he never will do ? No, sir, I will not so waste our time. 

I must, however, notice some few things he has said, 
and with one view only : to rescue this bill, and the pro- 
posed amendment, from the dangerous arguments of that 
ardent advocate. Ihave long been aware that there are 
men in this country who look back to our colonial exist- 
ence with pleasure ; and who would even now see ma- 
ny things in that condition to be preferred to our present 
situation. Yet, Mr. Speaker, I have been told from my 
childhood, and I have believed it to be true, that we 
have been and are a prosperous, free, and happy people. 
That has not generally been said with reference to our 
colonial state. I now understand the gentleman, how- 
ever, to measure our prosperity by the amount of our 
exports, and to state that this trade, and consequently 
the balance of prosperity, is in favor of our situation as 
colonies. The gentleman, further to convince this body 
that they should sustain and support the protecting sys- 
tem, Compares ours tuation with that of England, and tells 
us—what ? Why, that England, in one single year, rais- 
ed a poor fund of 30 millions. How? Sy means of her 
manufactories. For whose benefit? To support the 
poor of England. Would the gentleman then have us to 
transfer ourselves to that condition? Would he urge 
us to reduce ourselves to the necessity of raising so enor- 
mous a tax, and that only for the support of our poor? 
Such, sir, are not the arguments I would use in favor of 
this bill. 1 will ask the gentleman, are the citizens of 
this country, at this moment, willing to change places 
with the’ Englishman ? Woald they exchange their free- 
dom, their prosperity, or even their wealth, with him ? 
Nay, sir, would they exchange that miserable policy, as 
the gentleman terms it, for the policy of the British 
Government ’ No, they would not. This however, is 
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not the only comparison the gentleman has brought to 
urge us to the support of this system. He has presented 
us with the condition of poor, miserable, oppressed Ire. 
land, and that too is urged as an example for our imita. 
tion. Will it be urged as good policy to reduce these 
States to the condition of Ireland * Shall we be told that 
because Ireland exports more than the United States she 
is the more prosperous country ? If not, why is the com. 
parison introduced ? I renounce this doctrine, sir, as re- 
pulsive and odious to the free people of this community. 
I really hope the state of Ireland may not be taken as 
the resalt of policy such as is recommended by this bill. 
Could I believe that such would be its tendency or its 
effect, could I even think it possible that this bill, or the 
system it pursues, would reduce this country to that situ- 
ation, I never would vote for it. But, sir, it will not be 
80. The comparison is not applicable, and the argument 
drawn from it is not sound. Such consequences will not 
follow, unless the monopoly system of certain gentlemen 
shall be adopted. 

One single observation more. The gentleman tells us 
that the bill, if adopted, is calculated to injure the inter- 
ests of agriculture. Wit will be the effect of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Vermont, {Mr. Mattanr) 
and which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Strw- 
ant) advocates, if that is adopted ? It will be to reduce 
the present duty upon wool. The gentleman has talked 
much of the necessity of protection sgainst the skill of 
England, If he had been fortunate enough to have been 
able to keep his place in the House during this debate, 
or if he had read the testimony of the manufacturers, ta- 
ken before the committee, he would have learned that 
no such protection is required ; he would have seen that 
the protection required is against the difference in price 
of the raw wool, which is much cheaper abroad than it 
is here, and that the manufacturers swear the cloth can be 
made as cheap in this country as it can in England, if the 
wool isthe same. Will the gentleman, then, protect 
the farmers of his District by reducing the present duly 
upon their wool, and thus, take away the protection they 
now have? Such will be the effect of the measure he 
advocates, and such protection, sir, will not be accepta- 
ble to the farmers of my district. Such is not the pro- 
tection I will offer them 

Mr. STEWART rejoined, and explained his former 
remarks, contending that they had been grossly misundei- 
stood, or misapprehended. 

Mr. OAKLEY suggested to Mr. Matrary, an objec: 
tion as to the legal effect of the wording of his amend- 
ment, as taken in connexion with the first clause of the 
bil, The clause says, ‘* that, from and after the 30th day 
of June, 1828, in lieu of the duties now imposed by law, 
on the importation of the articles hereinafter mentioned, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, the following 
duties, that is to say:”” and the first paragraph of Mr. Mat- 
LaRY’s amendment, commences with these words: ‘On 
all wool wnmanufactured, the actual value of which, at tlie 
place whence imported, shall exceed eight cents per pound 
twenty cents per pound;” and Mr. OAKLEY contended tht 
the effect of these two clauses taken in connexion woul! 
be to abolish the existingduties on wool under eight cent. 

Mr. MALLARY said, that it had not been his intention 
to produce such an effect, and expressed a different opin- 
ion from that of Mr. Oak ey, as to the legal interpretation 
of the two clauses thus connected. 

Mr. OAKLEY replied, and insisted that such would 
be the effect. ; 

Cries for the question were now loud in all parts of the 
House, when 

Mr. BARNARD, with a view of giving the gentleman 
from Vermont a fuller opportunity to examine the legs! 
question which had been started, moved that the House 
do now adjourn. 
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The motion was negatived. 

And the question bemg then put on the amendment of 
Mr. Maxcanr, it was rejected, by yeas and nays, as fol- 
a= ee Allen, Mass. Anderson, Pa. Bailey, 
Baldwin, Barber, Conn. Barker, Barnard, Barney, Bart- 
fett, Bartley, Bates, Mass. Beecher, Blake, Brown, 
Buckner, Buck, Burges, Butman, Chase, Clark, Ky. 
Condict, Creighton, Crowninshield, Davenport, Ohio, 
Davis, Mass. Dickerson, Dorsey, Dwight, Everett, 
Garnsey, Gorham, Healy, Hodges, Hunt, Ingersoll, 
Jennings, Johns, Lawrence, Leffler, Letcher, Little, 
Locke, Mallary, Markell, Martindale, Marvin, McLean, 
Merwin, Miner, O’Brien, Pearce, Phelps, Pierson, Plant, 
Reed, Richardson, Russell, Sloane, Smith, Indiana, 
Sprague, Stewart, Strong, Storrs, Swann,’ Taylor, Thomp- 
son, N.'§. Tracy, Tucker,N. J. Vance, Varnum, Vinton, 
Wales, Ward, Whipple, Whittlesey, Wilson, Pa. Silas 
Wood, Woods, Qhio, Wuodcock, Wright, Ghio,—80. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Addams, Alexander, Allen, Va. An- 
derson, Maine, Archer, Armstrong, John S. Barbour, 
Phillip P. Barbour, Barlow, Barringer, Bates, Missouri, 
Belden, Bell, Blair, Brent, Bryan, Buchanan, Bunner, 
Cambreleng, Carson, Carter, Chilton, Claiborne, Clark, 
N. ¥. Conner, Coulter, Crockett, Culpeper, Daniel, 
Davenport, Va. Davis, S. C. De Graff, Desha, Drayton, 
Duncan, Earll, Findlay, Floyd, Va. Floyd, Geo. Fort, 
Forward, Fry, Garrow, Gilmer, Green, Gurley, Haile, 
Hallock, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Haynes, Hobbie, Hoff- 
man, Holmes, Isacks, Keese, King, Kremer, Lecompte, 
Lea, Livingston, Long, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Mara- 
ble, Martin, Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, McHatton, 
McIntire, McKean, McKee, Mercer, Metcalfe, Mitchell, 
Pa. Mitchell, Tenn. Moore, Ky. Moore, Alabama, New- 
ton, Nuckolls, @akley, Orr, Owen, Polk, Ramsey, Rip- 
ley, Rives, Roane, Shepperd, Smyth, Va. Sprigg, Stan- 
berry, Stevenson, Pa. Sterigere, Stower, Sutherland, 
Thompson, Geo. Trezvant, Tucker, S. C. Turner, Van 
Horn, Verplanck, Washington, Weems, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams, John J. Wood, Wolf, Wright, N. Y. Yancey—115. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, now moved to 
amend the bill: But before any decision was had on his 
motion, 

The House adjourned. 
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The resolution following,moved by Mr. Tuomeson, of 
Geo. yesterday, and laid on the table, was read: 

** Resolved, Vhat the President of the United States be 
requested to send to the House of Representatives, co- 
pies of any charges which have been preferred against 
the United States’ Agent for the Creek tribe of Indians, 
since the Ist of January, 1826, with the name of the 
person, or persons, by whom such charges (if any) have 
been made; ard also, that the President be requested 
to inform this House, whether such charges, (if made) 
have been inquired into by order of the President, or 
the Department of War, and ifso, by whom, and under 
what instructions, and what report was made in pursu- 
ance thereof.” 

Mr. BARTLETT suggested to the gentleman from 
Georgia the propriety of inserting in his resolution the 


usual clause, ‘* if not inconsistent with the public welfare.” 


Mr, THOMPSON replied, that, if the thought had ever 


entered his mind that it could be possible that answerin 
this call would be inconsistent with the public interest, 
he should have inserted such a clause when he drafted 
the resolution ; and if the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire would state in what manner the public interest a 
be injured by an answer to this call, he should have no 
objection to inserting the clause. 

Mr. BARTLETT replied, that the resolution referred 
toa charge against a Public Agent, and circumstances 
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might render it impolitic that the facts of the case should 
at this moment be disclosed. The clause, at all events, 
could do no harm; and, as the gentleman from Georgia 
seemed unwilling to adopt his suggestion as a modification, 
he would move it as an amendment. 

Mr. GELMER said, that the cause of complaint in this 
case had already been examined into, and reported upon 
by the Government ; and as the reasons urged by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire did not apply, he hop- 
ed the motion would be withdrawn. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON stated, that when the resolution 
had been introduced some time since, inquiring into the 
reasons of breaking a certain Indian Chief, this subject 
had been partially presented to the notice of the House ; 
but not in so distiact a manner ashe could wish. The 
Secretary of War, in his report to the President, speaks 
of the charges having been brought against this Agent 
by the Creeks themselves. 

(Here Mr. T. quoted the report. ] 

He said his object was to get at what these charges 


| were, and what had been reported by the Department 
|upon them. He thought the clause entirely superfluous. 


If the production of these charges would at present be 
injurious to the public welfare, the President, of course, 
would withhold them. 

‘The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Barrett, and it was adopted. 

Mr. HAILE said, that all the charges inquired for by 
this resolution had, as he understood, been already pub- 
lished, in a large book on the Georgia Question, which 
was before the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON replied, that the charges he refer- 
red to had been preferred since the period to which that 
book referred. The gentleman now at the head of the 
indian Bureau had heard of them in his late Southern 
excursion. 

‘The question being put, the resolution of Mr. Tueme- 
son was adupted. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the Ta- 
riff bill, together with the amendments thereto reported 
by the Committee of the Whole; and the question re- 
curring on the motion of Mr. Stevenson, of Pennsylva- 
nia, made yesterday, to amend the bill in the 2d para- 
graph of the Ist section, line 10, by inserting the words 
** and bolt,” so as to make the section read,*‘on bar and 
bolt iron, made wholly or in part by rolling, thirty seven 
dollars per ton,” 

Mr. STEVENSON briefly explained that the amend- 
ment was only intended te make the language of the 
bill correspond with the language of the existing law. 
If this should not be done, the duty on bolt iron would 
be repealed. 

Mr. BARNEY remarked, that each succeeding morn- 
ing presented a new proposition to extend the sphere 
of this bill. It was but yesterday that we were invok- 
ed to augment the duty on foreign spirits, annually 
imported into the country, one million of dollars, viz : 30 
cents per gallon, on 3,300,000 gallons. By exposing to 
the House the amount involved in this proposition, he 
had contributed in reducing the tax to 15 cents, or halfa 

million of dollars, and would esteem himself singularly 
fortunate, should the same successful result follow his 
exertions to-day. 
| Have we not gone far enough, Mr. Speaker, in impos- 
| ing burthens on the nation ? 
| It has been decided to augment the duty on molasses, 
| $700,000 ; on spirits, $500,000 ; on iron, $100,000 ; wool 
| and woollens, 3 to $400,000 ; hemp, flax, cordage, can- 
| vass, cotton bagging, steel, &c. 2 to $500,000 ; making an 
| aggregate, exceeding two millions of dollars—and to be- 
| nefit whom ? The manufacturer? No, sir. ‘The agricul- 
| turist, planter, farmer, mechanic, ship builder? No, sir. 
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The iron master stands alone in the benefitsto be derived |the mechanic, the manufacturer, and the laborer, and 
from our labors, to protect the interests of the country ; | thereby enlarge the ample possessions of the wealthy 
unlike the manufacturer, * who no revenue hath, save |iron master. 

his good name;” who proves, under the solemn obliga-| I am aware that there are many sceptics as to the prac. 
tion of an oath, that year after year he has toiled in vain, | ticability of rail roads to any beneficial extent. 1 was one 
sustaining himself in adversity with hope, “* which springs | of them, until a personal examination of every work of 
eternal in the human breast,” that each succeeding Con- | the kind in operation in this country, removed all my 
gress would extend to him that protection, without | doubts on this subject, and I am now under the firm con- 
which, ruin must be his ultimate doom ; unlike him, F re-{ viction, that, while we are railed at by unbelievers, we 
peat, we find the iron master in possession of boundless | shall railway to the Ohio, that will make converts of a 
wealth ; his forges and furnaces yielding a clear income | whole nation. Sir, if rail roads and inclined planes be 
of thousands and tens of thousands. This is not an asser- | not the screw and the lever of Archimedes, by which to 
tion drawn from the furnace of a heated imagination, | move a world—they are destined to produce a revolution 
prolific in inventron—as liquid metal, in a state of fusion, | in this Western hemisphere that will annihilate space, 


is productive to the possessor—but an undeniable fact, 
which the gentlemen from Pennsylvania must admit, from 
their own knowledge of the princely estates enjoyed by 
distinguished individuals in that Commonwealth. 


and, by causing the lofiy Alleghany to bow its head to the 
| supremacy of human ing enuity-—bring the waters of the 
; Ohio in such close proximity to the Atlantic, that the pro. 
| ducts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Indies, discharged 


_ This additional duty appears entirely gratuitous,thrown | one day on the shores of the Chesapeake, shall, before 
in as a make weight, not to buy golden opinions from all | the next setting sun be deposited on the banks of the 
men, but te propitiate votes, in favour of the most iron-| Ohio, and thus Cincinnati, the Queen of the West, be. 
hearted bill that ever engrossed the attention of a delibe- | come emphatically a seaport town. And now to the 
rate body, for six successive weeks. Sir, the recklessness | proof. In England, more than two thousand miles are in 


. . . . i MH * . 
of consequences, with which it propuses to scuttle ships, | successful operation—a late English paper states ; 
is only surpassed by the ferocity with which it resolves to | 


| A new Railway, of 25 miles, from the Collieries in Dur- 
slaughter sheep. Already is every bolt, rope, and nail, | ham County to London, was opened in-the beginning of 
used in ship building, taxed to the utmost farthing that| October. A coach with the committee, 21 wagons with 
commerce can bear, and still we must go on inventing | passengers, and 12 wagons with coal, weighing altoge- 
new sources of imposition. ther, about 90 tons, were attached to a locomotive en- 
in the construction of a ship of 300 tons, the following | gine built by Mr. J. Stephenson, and the immense train 
quantity of iron is required, viz. : for fitting and rigging, travelled at the rate of about eight miles an hour! There 
6,470 Ibs. ; anchors, 4,100 Ibs.; chain cable, of 90 fathoms, | were nearly six hundred passengers. 
and fixtures, 9,500 Ibs. ; spikes, 9,000 Ibs. ; bolts, 10,000; | Opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railway.—The 
Ibs. ; and if iron fastened,4,600 Ibs. additional ; making in | formal opening of that stupendous work, which effects a 
all 43,670 Ibs. The minutes of evidence by which we are | communication between the port of Stuckton and the coal 
impelled to action, prove, in answer to queries addressed | field in the interior parts of this county, took place on 
to Mr. Joseph Jackson, of New Jersey, page 33, that the | Tuesday last. About 8 o’clock, thirteen wagons, twelve 
business of making iron has increased within the last two | of them laden with two tons of coal each, and the other 
or three years--new works have been erected, and a! with sacks of flour, the whole covered with people, were 
few of the old been revived—and the Hon. Richard | drawn up the inclined plane at Brusselton, in admirable 
Keese testifies, that, in the State of New York, several! style. This inclined plane is 3,000 yards, or above a mile 
important establishments, erected during the war, and | and a half long, yet, by means of the two powerful steam 
subsequently declined, have, within two or three years, | engines crected at its top, (each being thirty horse 
revived again very considerably, and new works been | power,) the wagons, with their immense load, were 
erected. drawn up in eight minutes, by a patent rope, in one piece, 
It is undeniably a most unpropitious moment to select | which extends the whole length. After remaining a short 
for the adoption of this measure, affecting in its operation | time at the top of the inclined plane, the wagons de- 
a system of Internal Improvement, destined to form aj} scended the other side of the hill fram the permanent en- 
new era in our national prosperity. | gine, and took their station on the level below. From 
We find that, to facilitate intercourse between the re | the Helton collieries to the town of Sunderland, on a rail 


respective States, Rail Roads have been resorted to in every 
section of the Union. 


In South Carolina, from Charleston to Hamburg, and 


Augusta. 

In New York, from Albany to Boston,and Schenectady. 
Catskill to Ithaca and Owego—from the Deleware and 
Hudson Canal to the Lakawaxen Coal Mines. 

In Massachusetts, from the Quincy quarries to nayiga- 
ble water, 3 miles in extent, already completed. 

In New Jersey, from the Delaware to the Raritan, 

In Pennsylvania, from Mauch Chunk Coal Mountains, 
to the Lehigh River, now in successful operation, and 
many others projected and sanctioned by Legislative en- 
«ctment. 


} In Maryland, one from Baltimore to the Ohio, another | 


te the Susquehannah, at York Haven, a third to this city, 


and a fourth from the Chesapeake to the Delaware Bay— | 
requiring at least one hundred thousand tons of iron, | 


which cannot be obtained in this country without delay- 


ing the completion of those important works for many | 
years, and which, when obtained, must have the effect to | 


raise the price of every ploughshare, axe, spade, shovel, 
pick, and hammer, required by the planter, the farmer, 


| road of 7 miles, an elevation and depression of 812 feet 
is overcome with perfect ease. On the Peak Forrest and 
Bromford road, the ascent and descent exceeds 1700 feet. 
| The Manches'er and Liverpool rail road is in rapid pro- 
gress, as will be seen by the following statement : 

‘©The work proceeds with spirit and success. A tem- 
porary railway has just been laid over the whole length 
| of the Moss, (a Morass at Chatmoss,) which serves to 
bring on the materials, and to convey the work people and 
superintendents with great facility. Every morning and 
evening the wagons are seen hurrying along; a single 
man will convey, by this means, eight or ten of his fel- 
| low workmen, at the rate of six miles an hour, with ease, 
j and, one active fellow, more swift of foot than. his com- 
panions, last week pushed a wagon containing ten pas- 
| sengers, across the Moss, a distance of four miles aud a 
half, in the short period of thirty minutes.” 

This work was undertaken alongside of, and in compe- 
| tition with, the celebrated canal of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, which annually produces a net revenue of 80 to 
100,000 pounds sterling, near half a million of dollars, 
/and with a knowledge that he has it in his power to re- 
| duce the tolls to one-tenth of their present rates; it 1s 
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fearlessly undertaken, confident of success, notwithstand- 
ing the extensive Morass just alluded to, and the locali- 
ties of Liverpool, which being surrounded by lofty hills, 
renders it necessary to tunnel more than two miles, so 
that the train of cars pass under the town, and, without 
entering its streets, discharge their loads on the quay 
along side of the ships destined tv receive them. The time 
required on the canal is 36 hours—-on the rail road but 34. 

On the Leeds road, each locomotive engine propels 27 
wagons, carrying 90 tons, or tw> hundred and one thou- 
sand six hundred pounds. 

Mr. B. then proceeded to state to the House the re- 


exception of the rail way car at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, which is thus described : 
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|nishes the pressure on the wheels, and, thus regulating 


their revolutions, travels at the rate of one, two, ten, or 
twenty miles an hour, or stops entirely, at will ; and, by 


|the same process, a train of pleasure wagons, containing 


thirty or forty persons, fly through the air, the conductor 
seated in front, regulating their speed by the pressure of 


his foot on a board, which communicates with the wheels. 
} 


| with less fatigue and exertion than, on an ordinary turn- 
sult of his own observations in the United States, with the | 


These are facilities afforded in a descending course. To 
ascend, a single horse, by way of experiment, has drawn 
up twenty-seven persons ; but the usual number is four- 
teen, with which he travels six or seven miles an hour, 


pike, two persons are conveyed. Pots 
The effect on the price of transportation is to reduce 
the rates 5-6th ; that is, a ton of coal which previously 


« Rail way Car.—In consequence of the disappoint- | cost 60 cents, is now transported for 10 cents ; and it is 


ment expressed by several citizens, who had not witness- 
ed the car in motion with a load of cotton, arrangements 
are made to exhibit its operations a few days longer. The 
car weighs upwards of one ton, and is now loaded with 
47 bales of cotton, averaging in weight upwards of 300 
pounds each. The road, commencing on Wentworth 
street, ascends, during the first 90 feet, in the proportion 
of 224 feet per mile. The remainder is on a level. It 
requires 16 horses, 16 drays, and 16 hands to convey the 
cotton to the spot ; yet, one car, one horse, and one hand, 
in addition to the weight of the car, is sufficient to move 
it with facility, The tutal weight, including the car, is 
between 15 and 16,000 weight; notwithstanding, a single 
horse draws it with apparently less exertion and fatigue, 
than either of the 16 horses employed to bring it up, un- 
derwent,.” 

At Salem, there has been in operation, for several years, 
an inclined plane, by which a brig of 200 tons is, in the 
space of a few minutes, drawn out of the water, by a sin- 
gle horse, with masts and spars standing, and placed on 
her appropriate position, on land, to undergo the neces- 
sary repairs of caulking, sheathing, &c. In Boston and 
New York three horses are found sufficient to accomplish 
the same object, with ships of the largest class, which 
must be considered an almost incredible exertion of 
power. 

On the Genesee river, near Carthage, where the eleva- 
tion is 250 feet, the ascent over the tops of forest trees, a 


single horse elevates and descends twenty barrels of salt | 


and twenty of flour, at the same moment. At the citadel 
of Cape Diamond, on the St. Lawrence, near Quebec, 
the British are constructing most extensive works, calcu- 
lated to make that furtress as impregnable as the Rock of 
Gibraltar; and, to carry up the necessary materials, an 


inclined plane ascends three hundred and forty-eight | 


feet; the cars appear from the river to be creeping up a 
dead wall, so perpendicular are its banks. 

On the rail road at the Quincy Quarries, one horse 
draws twenty two tons, and such has been the effect of 
this operation, on the prices of building materials, that a 
house can now be constructed of solid granite, of which 
there are several in Boston, and the cost does not exceed 
brick at four dollars per thousand. 

The Mauch Chunk rail road was commenced and com- 
pleted last Spring. It is nine miles in extent, leading 
from the coal mountains to the Lehigh river, and over- 
comes, in this nine miles, an elevation of three hundred 
feet more than the Erie Canal, in three hundred and six- 
ty two miles, where the whole elevation and depression 
is but six hundred and eighty six feet. 

Nothing can surpass the astonishment of a traveller, on 
beholding a train of ten or eleven wagons, each carrying 
a ton and a half of coal, gliding down the side of a moun- 
tain, propelled by the power of gravity, and controlled 
in its velocity by a single individual, who sits in the sixth 
car, with check-strings, attached to pegs on a cross bar, 
in front of him, by means of which he incweases or dimi- 


contemplated to reduce this rate by constructing a paral- 
lel track, on a range of mountains behind the present 
road, which, declining in the direction of the coal works, 
will enable the empty wagons, after being elevated by 
water-power to its summit, to descend by their own gra- 


| vity, and thus horses be dispensed with altogether. 


‘Vhree distinguished and intelligent citizens, interested 
in the success of rail-roads, having made an able report 
on the subject, Mr. Banner submitted the following, in 


| exemplification of his remarks : 


The committee, after a careful examination of this 
work, do not hesitate to state to the Board, that it is on 


| so simple a plan, that mechanics of ordinary skill would 
| be fully competent to the construction of one similar, and 


in every respect equal to it, at the same time it appears 
tu be extremely well adapted tothe object for which it 
was intended. The loaded wagons, each carrying 14 


| tons of coal, descend in brigades of 6, 8, or 10, connect- 


ed together by iron chains, each brigade being attended 
by two men These wagons descend from the summit- 
level to the top of the inclined plane at the river, a dis- 
tance ef 8 miles, in 30 minutes, exclusive of a few mi- 
nutes consumed in greasing the wheels on the route. 

On arriving at the inchned plane, the loaded wagons 
are let down, one at a time, by a rope, worked upon a 
hvrizontal shaft, which is regulated by a powerful brake, 
and each loa led wagon as it descends, draws up an emp- 
ty one. In this manner they pass a loaded wagon down, 
and an empty one up the inclined plane, each travelling 
a distance of 700 feet in 43 seconds, which is at the rate 
of 12 miles an hour, and the operation seems to be per- 
formed with great ease and safety. 

The empty wagons are returned to the coal mine by 
horses, each horse drawing from 3 to 4 of them up in 3 
hours, that is, at the rate of 3 miles an hour, and each 
wagon weighing from 1200 to 1500 lbs. The average 


| acclivity of the road, including the whole distance, from 


the top of the inclined plane, being about one degree. , 

The committee were taken up the road by one horse, 
drawing an empty wagon, and two cars conveying 14 
persons, the whole weighing about 24 tons, a: the rate 
of 4 miles an hour, and they descended in the same cars, 
with the same persons, in 45 minutes, (exclusive of the 
time lost by detention, from meeting wagons returning 
tothe mine.) Part of the time the cars, for a short dis- 
tance, ran by their own gravity, at the rate of more than 
20 miles an hour, and they ran one entire mile in 3 mi- 
nutes and 15 seconds, which is at the rate of 18 miles 
an hour ; on other parts of the road, where there are 


| sharp turns, or but little descent, the speed of the cars 


was reduced to 4, or even 3 miles an hour. 

Iam aware that many of the benefits anticipated from 
rail-roads have already been accomplished by canals. 
But the one possesses this indisputable advantage over the 
other ; and in the comparison which I am about todraw, I 
avow the most friendly disposition towards a great and 


important work which has long engrossed the attention 
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of this House, and undergone a thorough investigation 
by some of its most distinguished members. I allude to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. I look upon that pro- 
ject as not only rational, but easy of accomplishment— 
connected with a rail-road on the middle section, let ca- 
nals, on each side, be constructed to the base of the 
mountains, and then, in conformity with the plan of the 
Board of Engineers, the rail-road connect them together. 
But it is self-evident, that rail-roads possess decided ad- 
vantages. 

In all the valleys contiguous to, or shaded by moun- 
tains, the navigation is obstructed by ice, from the month 
of November to the middle of April, embracing that pre- 
cise period of the year, when the leisure of the farmer en- 
ables him to send his produce to market—and freshets in 
the spring, exhausting the resources of all mountain tor- 
rents, leave them, in midsummer, a diminished stream, 
scarcely sufficient to float a feather, or to drown a fly— 
while a rail-road can be used every month in the year. 

To canal across lofty mountains must be considered as 
a physical impossibility. It is at, their base that an ade- 
quate supply of water can ever be found—to search for 
it at their summit, is to look to the Heavens, anu depend 
on the clouds: for, on no other dependence can you 
rely. 

If the despots of Europe and of Asia, with the resour- 
ces of Empires at their unlimited control, with a dense 
population and myriads of famished subjects, willing to 
labor for a groat a day, have not been able to complete 
any canal where the summit level has exceeded 700 feet 
above tide water, it cannot be anticipated that, in this 
Republic, where there can be no forced contributions of 
either labor or money, that a scheme, involving an ele- 
vation uf 2,400 feet, embracing an expenditure of twenty- 
eight millions, can ever be accomplished by voluntary 
contribution ; or that the resources of the nation can be 
levied on, to make the experiment, 

It is contemplated to transport travellers on the rail- 
road, at the rate of three cents per mile—in England 
they pay one penny sterling, ortwo cents. Flour, which 
now costs #4 per barrel, will be transporte:! for one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents, and the mail, which requires 
4 days, will be delivered in 30 hours—while the greatest 
profitable speed, on a canal, cannot exceed 3 to 4 miles 
anhour. I wish to be understood by the word profita- 
ble, that, to travel at a faster rate, would be destructive 
to its banks—on a rail-road, the momentum being given, 
the requisite amount of draft-power diminishes as the mo- 
tion is accelerated, until it attains the rate of 18 miles an 
hour, and becomes almost nothing ; a car moving at this 
velocity resembles the vessel in the Games of Zneas, 
and is borne along by its own impetus. 

Should Ihave trespassed unreasonably on the attention 
of the House, my apology must be found in the interest 
of my immediate constituents, and the nation at large, in 
the success of the undertading, which this bill most deep- 
ly compromises. ‘The present duty on iron, drilled and 
bored as is required, is 25 per cent. on its cost, of 9 to 
£10 sterling, equal to about $10 per ton—the proposed 
duty is $37 per ton, and the consequent increase on 
15,000 tons, required by the Company, amounts to the 
enormous sum of four hundred and five thousand dollars, 
which, unless the Government should remit in whole or 
in part, is calculated to paralyze the exertions of the 
Company, and retard, if not to arrest forever, this great 
work—so justly the pride of its projectors. 

Mr. CONDICT spoke briefly in reply, andfin defence 
of the amendment, concluding his remarks by a de- 
mand for the yeas and nays ; which were ordered by the 
House, 

Mr. WHIPPLE thought the amendment useless, as 


bolts, he believed, were usually made from hammered 
iron. 


Mr. CONDICT replied, and explained that they were 
sometimes made from hammered and sometimes from 
rolled iron. 

Mr. MERCER, apprehending that his silence might be 
considered as an acquiescence in what Mr. Barner had 
said, as to the relative advantages of canals and railroads, 
expressed his dissent from this part of that gentleman’s 
speech, but expressed himself as very friendly to rail 
roads, He opposed the duty on iron, as operating not 
to prepare the nation fur war, but, on the contrary, im. 
pair its resources for that emergency. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Sravenson, and decided affirmatively, by yeas and 
nays :—Yeas 117—Nays 71. 

So the House determined to extend the duty to bolt 
iron. 

Mr. MALLARY now moved the following amendment, 
on which he demanded the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered by the House : 


* Strike out of 2d section from the Ist to the 6th paragraph 
inclusive, and insert: 

** 1st. On all uomanufuctured wool 40 per cent. ad valorem, 
until the 30th June, 1829, afterwards five per cent. per anuuu 
in addition, until the duty shall amount to filly per cent. 

*¢ 2d. All manufactures of woul, or of which wool shall be 
a component material, except blankets, worsted stuff goods, 
bombazines, hosiery, caps, gloves, mits, and bindings, the ac- 
tual value of which, at the place whence imported, shall not 
exceed fifty cents the square yard, shall be taken ani deemed 
to have cost fifty cents the square yard, and charged with a 
duty to be paid and collected, of forty per cent. on such cos, 
unul the Sist day of June, 1829—alter which time, five per 
cent. per annum in addition, until the duty shall amount to 
fifty per cent. 

* 3:1. AH manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a 
component materisl, (excepting as aforesaid) the actual value 
af which, at the place whenre imported, shall exceed fifty cents 
the square yard, and shall not exceed two dollars und fifly ceu's 
the square yard, shall be deemed to have cost two dollars and 
fifty cents the square yard, and charged with the amount ot 
duty on such cust, and in the manner as is in this section be- 
fore provided. 

** 4th. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be 
a component material, except as afuresaid, the actual value ol 
which, at the place whenve imported, shall exceed two dollars 
and fifty cents, and not exceed four dollars the square yard, 
shall be deemed to have cost four dollurs the square yard, avi 
be charged with the amount of duty on such cost, aud in the 
manner as is in this section before provided. 

‘5th. All manefactures of wool, or of whieh wool shall be 
# component material, except as aforesaid, the actual value ol 
which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed four dol- 
lars the square yard, and shall not exceed six dollars the square 
yard, shall be taken and deemed to have cost six dollars the 
square yard, and be charged with the amount of duty, aod ia 
the manner as is in this section hefore provided. 

* 6th. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a com- 
ponent material, except as aforcsaid, the actual value ol 
which at the place whence imported, shall exceed six dollsrs 
the square yard, shall he charged with the amount of duty, ao! 
in the manner as in this section before provided.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN moved the following amendment to 
that just offered by Mr. Marary : 


** Surike out after the word ‘ bindings,” in the 2nd para 
graph, and insert : 

* Instead of the present duty of 33 1-3 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, a duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem, until the 30th day of 
June, 1829, and after that time, a duty of 5 per cent. per an- 
num, in addition, until the whole amount of duty shall be 5° 
per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That all manufactures 0! 
wool, except flannels and baizes, the actual value of which, at 
the place whence imported, shall not exceed 33 1-3 cents per 
square yard, shall, instead of the present duty of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, be charged with a duty of 30 per cent. ai yalo- 
rem, until the 30th day of June, 1829, and, after that time, 4 
duty of 5 per cent. per annum, in addition, until the whole 
amount of duty shall be 40 per cent. ad valorem.” _ 

Mr. BUCHANAN advocated his amendment in a short 
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speech, stating his objection to the introduction of mi-; the amount of their invoices. This cannot be done 
nimums, and his belief that this amendment would be with so much facility by the American as by the for- 
equivalent, in its effects, to the minimum system, as re- eign merchant, who consigns goods to his agent here. 
ported in the bill. ; The former buys at regular market prices and can only 
Mr. CONDICT expressed his preference of an ad valorem | evade the duty by downright fraud and perjury. 1 do not 
duty to the plan of minimums ; but, not believing that | believe that many would commit this offence, and the 
such a duty could be fairly collected, he was opposed to | course of events proves that they do not, because we 
the amendment of Mr. Brcewanay. are told, and J have no doubt truly, that a very large por- 

Mr. OAKLEY wished to know, why there would not} tion of our importation business is now done by foreign 
be as much difficulty in collecting an ad valorem duty on| merchants. There must be some special reason for this, 
wool as on cloth ? lt cannot be that our merchants are less intelligent or en- 

Mr. MALLARY replied and explained. The impor-| terprising or skilful in their business than those of other 
tation of wool was in the hands of American merchants ;| countries. What then is the cause? Is it not that our 
that of cloth was managed by foreign manufacturers and | revenue system gives to the foreigner some advantage 
their agents. which the American does not, and canuotenjoy? And 

Mr. MALLARY then said, that, being disposed to take | that our system does give such advantages is most ob- 
such a course as would lead to the most beneficial result | vious. We have departed from the original plan of laying 
that could be obtained, and, considering the bill, with Mr. | (uties on the value of goods at the place whence im- 
Bocuaxan’s amendment, as decidedly preferable to the | ported, and we now tuke the cost at the place whence ex- 
bill as reported by the committee, and having little hope ported with the additien of 10 per cent. if from this side 
that hisown amendment would carry, without that now | of the Cape of Good Hope, as the valuation on which 
proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, he con. | to impose the duty ; by which the foreign merchant 
sented to accept Mr. Bucaanan’s amendment, asa modi- | as the opportunity of making his invoice at home, 
fication of hiso wn. which it is said, and I have no doubt with truth, he 

Mr. FORWARD said he did not rise to make a speech. | Makes on the nett cost of manufacturing the goods, 
He was anxious to substitute an ad valorem duty, for the without any addition for manufacturers’ profit or mer- 
minima proposed in the bill. Vhe argument in favor of | chants’ profits, which are both added to the price of 
minima,is, that they will prevent frauds upon the revenue. | the goods imported by the American merchant. That 
This argument has been repeatedly urged here, as if it | some advantage may be obtained in the invoice with- 
were well founded, It has just been reiterated by the gentle- | out perjury or positive fraud by many contrivances 
man from N. Jersey, (Mr. Copier.) If 1 understand the | Which are in the power of the foreign merchant and 
purport of what he said, it was this: that if your laws fixed | not in the power of the American merchant, cannot 
the duties upon the value, goods would be invoiced be- | be disputed. The goods of the former will then pay a 
low their real cost. Sir,in both cases the duty will be assess- | less duty than those of the latter, aud hence it is that 
ed upon the cost abroad. The difference is,that under the | our importations are so generally done by foreigners; and 
minima, it will be assessed agreeably tu the cost of the | the higher we raise our duties the greater advantage 
square yard. This cost must be ascertained in the same | they will have, unless we provide a remedy. Having 
way in both instances. What means have you then of de- | traced the disease to its source, the remedy may be 
tecting fraud in the one case, that you have not in the | specifically applied, and I have no doubt of a cure. We 
other? None, sir—The opportunities to practice frauds have only to lay our duty on the value of goods at 
are equal. Butthe temptations are not so. If there be| the place where imported instead of accepting the in- 
any temptation to act fraudulently to avcid a proper as-| voice of the cost at the place whence exported. This 
sessment of an ad valorem duty, it is ten fold greater to| would at once put an end to all the advantages now pos- 
escape a fair assessment of duty upon the square yard, as sessed by the foreigner in making up the account of the 
proposed by the bill. Varying the invoice from the real | Cost, and if any advantage were to be gained at the Cus- 
cost but a single cent, would, in many instances, make | tom House, the American merchant who is on the spot 
an immense difference in the amount of duty. Why, | would be more likely to get it ; at all events the means 
then, not adopt a fair ad valorem duty, which every body | Of fraudulent invoices will be taken away, and the supe- 
understands, instead of those minima, about which there | rior advantage which the American merchant enjoys, in 
is such a great variety of opinions, that no two gentlemen | making sale of his goods, will soon enable him te reclaim 
in the house seem able to agree, precisely, as to their this lost trade, and our duties would be fairly levied on 
practical operation ? the true value which is actually paid for by the consumer. 

Mr. INGHAM said he agreed with his colleague who | In this measure consists I am fully persuaded a much bet- 
had just spoken that the minimum scheme of duties was | ter protection for our manufactures than excessive high 
liable to many objections, and that, as proposed by the | duties, which will be evaded,jif it is within the compass of 
gentleman from Vermont, or even in the bill, it afforded | human ingenuity to do so. It will also restore our mer- 
ho security against fraudulent importatiuns ; on the con- | cantile business to the hands of our own merchants—I sub- 
trary when the points on which the duty was estimated | mitted a proposition at the last session by way of instruc- 
were fixed so far apart as proposed in the amendment | tion to the Committee of the Whole un the woollen bill, 
which had just been offered, this scheme increased the | with a view to carry into effect the principle I have stated, 
temptation to fraud and perjury because the inducement but it was decided by the then Speaker to be out of or- 
to commit those crimes would be in a compound ratio der to move such an instruction, and the majority, bent 
of the amount of gain and the security against detection, | upon carrying that bill and nothing else, soon after super- 
aad when an importer by lowering his invoice two cents | ceded my motion to recommit by the previous question. 
on the yard could make a gain of 90 cents, the interest I was not now about to reney that proposition, but if it 
was too great, and the security against exposure too cer- should appear to find more favor, I will take another oc- 
tain, to be resisted, where there was any laxity of integri-| casion tu submit it. There cannot be a doubt that the 
ty. Whatever there may be of fraudulent importations, | ad valorem principle is the most equal and fair of any 
the cause is not in the ad valorem system ; it lies much | other, because it imposes a tax upon every individual in 
deeper, and when we are about to apply a remedy | society, in exact proportion to his consumptivn, but it is 
for an evil we ought first to ascertain the true cause | liable to be evaded, and whenever that occurs, it throws 
of it. The duties imposed have been so high as to| the business of importation out of the hands of honest 
make it a considerable vbject with importers to reduce | Men into the hands of rogues; hence the specific duties 
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are preferred; and when these are based on the value, 
as well as the quantity of the goods, the evasion is 
prevented and the equality of the ad valorem system 
is preserved. There is some difficulty in doing this on 
goods which vary so much in price as woollen goods 
do, but 1 am very sure it may be effected, and will 
be done when nothing but the particular interests in- 
volved in the question shall be permitted to control 
the votes of members. It was not my intention when 
I rose to say more on this point than reply to the 
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observations of the gentleman from New Jersey, who | 


supposed that the minimum plan proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, [Mr. Mattarr] had a very pecu- 
liar efficacy in the prevention of frauds upon the re- 
venue, which in my judgment instead of remedying 
that evil will increase an hundred fold, and ina very 
short time put the remnant of our importations into 
the hands either of foreigners or the most fraudulent 
of our own. The closer these minimum points approach 
each other, the less will be the (‘emptation to fraud, in 
which the bill is greatly to be preferred to that project 
which imposes the same duty un goods at $2 50 that 
it does on those at 51 cents, and imposes a tax upon 
the consumption of the latter article of 200 per cent., 
while the former pays but 40 per cent. such a measure 
cannot fail to multiply frauds to an incalculable ex- 
tent. Irose howerer, for another purpose, which is to 
state what I believe will be the effect of the progres- 
sive duty proposed in the amendment as now modifi- 
ed. It is proposed to commence at 40 per cent. and 
increase at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, until it 
rises to 50 per cent., which with the additions will 
amount to 56 per cent. There can be no doubt but that 
the certainty of a higher duty next year will induce a 
heavier importation this year than would otherwise be 
made, and the same thing would take place the follow- 
ing year; hence the country would be inundated with 
goods in the hope of a profit that could not be realised, to 
the great injury of the manufacturer, whose relief 
would be postponed until this glut of importations 
could be consumed. Whatever duty we lay we ought 
to do it at once. I shall therefore move to strike out that 
part of the amendment which proposes a progressive 
increase of duty; the reason for this motion need not 
be more fully stated, and I think that every real 
friend of the manufacturer will perceive that it is for 
his interest that it should be adopted. 

On this motion, Mr. BARNARD demanded the Yeas 
and Nays, and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. STORRS opposed Mr. Ivenam’s amendment, not 
believing that it would be attended by the injurious con- 
sequences he apprehended. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, referring to a declaration of the 
manufacturers, at the last session, that thirty three and a 
third per cent. if collected, would be a sufficient pro- 
tection, wished the Chairman of the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures to state why 40 per cent. was not sufficient 
now. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mass. opposed the amendment of Mr. 


MALLany as now modified, contending that the effect of 


the joint duties on wool and woollens, would be to leave 
the manufacturer an additional protection of only 1 2-3 
per cent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN replied to Mr. Davis, and advocated 
the amendment as modified but objected to the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Ixewam. 

Mr. MALLARY repeated, and farther explained his 
reasons for accepting the amendment of Mr. Bucuanan, 
and opposed the amendment of Mr. Incuam. 

Mr. DWIGHT followed on the same side, insisting, 
that if the progressive increase of duty should be strick- 
en out, the American factories, already embarrassed, 
would have to stop, and thus, the whole American market 
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would be thrown into the hands of the British manufac 
turer. 

Mr. INGHAM said, % was «ue to the proposition he 
had submitted to make some reply to the gentlemen who 
had spoken against it. He was aware of the impatience 
of the House for the question, and would be as brief as 
possible. I have not made this motion, said Mr. I. with. 
out due deliberation and reflection ; it is made from the 
conviction of my best judgment after the observation and 
experience of some years, as to the operation of our lays 
and movements in this body, whenever we act, or propose 
toact upon subjects which involve speculations of any 
kind. The proposition is distinct and simple, and 1 hai 
not the least idea of provoking a general debate upon the 
policy of the protecting system ; but it is very conveni. 
ent for gentlemen when they cannot answer an argument 
upon a particular point, to make assertions as to the ef. 
fect of a motion, and then let off a general speech against 
it, in which they may avoid very conveniently any dis. 
cussion of the subject under consideration; but there is 
a wide difference between assertion and proof—between 
assumption and argument. ‘The proposition I have sub. 
mitted does not embrace, or propose to fix any rate of 
duty whatever, that has been or may be proposed in the 
bill. Lt was simply to try the sense of the House as to the 
policy of a progressive increase of duty upon woollen goods 
as a means of protecting domestic manufactures, Shouki 
my motion prevail, it will be inthe power of a majority 
to fix the permanent duty at whatever rate they please ; 
the motion ought therefore to have been considered as 
a distinct proposition, to be judged of by its own merits; 
it was certainly not obnoxious to the imputations which 
some gentlemen have attempted to cast upon it. The 
principles on which | have defended it, are as true and 
unanswerable as any axiomin mathematics. What are 
they? That any legislation which promises to advauce 
the price of goods at a future day, will, in the mean time 
induce those engaged in importing, to bring’ in an in- 
creased supply, to be ready for the advance of price. 
Can any thing be more piain? Is not grain the 
sole object of the importer, and will not the sup 
ply always be furnished in proportion to the expec- 
tation of gain? And surely we can do nothing that will 
hold out a stronger inducenyznt to furnish a superabundant 
supply, than to provide that, one year hence, the 
duty shall be raised; every merchant who imports 
the day before the increased duty takes place, can afford 
to sell 5 per cent. lower than he who imports one day af- 
ter; the orders tor goods by our own merchants, and the 
consignments from abroad, will then be made with refer- 
ence to that date. And not to know that an increased 
quantity will be ordered more than would have been, if 
no change in the duty was to take place, is to be ignorant 
of the most common operations of the human mind upon 
the most common affairs of life ; speculation never stops 
at the precise point of safety; it acquires an impetus in its 
progress which always carries the adventurer beyond that 
point ; but you encourage it still further, by promising 
at the end of another year there shall be a further i'- 
crease of 5 percent. which, with the first 5 per cent. 
will pay the merchant for keeping his goods on hand 4 
whole year, to get the benefit of the second rise, if the 
first does not suithim. The gentleman trom New York, 
Mr. Storrs says, that he will be the loser by this opera- 
tion, and supposed a case to prove ‘his position, vi2 
that after he had kept the goods a whole year lie 
he would gain but 5 percent. But if you suppose what 
you please, you may make any thing you please follow— 
and such is the character ofhis supposition, 1 will, how- 
ever, suppose that the merchant understands his business, 
and -willimport in such manner and at such time as will 
best suit his interest; if so, he will have a full supply ot 
goods before the first of July, 1829, which will be 
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brought into market 5 per cent. better than if subse 
quently imported, an<l if these goods should not sell with- 
in the year, they will have another 5 per cent. advantage 
over goods subsequently imported after the first July, 
1830,and, in the mean time, it the stock should be reduc- 
ed within the first year, a much heavier importation 
will take place in the second, than would have done if 
there had been no progressive duty. Can gentlemen 
deny these positions’? If they do, they must maintain 
that the progressive duty presents no hope of an increase 
of price, and upon this supposition [ would be glad to 
know what benefit they hope to derive from it for the 
manufacturer. They do held out the hope of increase,and 
that hope will be indulged by the merchant who can 
avail himself of it much more rapidly than the manufac- 
turer, and he will get the benefit of it, if any can be ob- 
tained; this eagerness, however, pervading so many 
minds not acting in concert, but each in secret, all direct- 
ed tu the same object, must produce the same effect, 
that all other speculations have done, do a great injury 
to the country as well as those engaged in them, especi- 
ally the manufacturer. Nothing is more essential to his 
welfare thana steady market. According to my creed, 
a moderate profit with a steady market is better for him 
than the highest degree of excitement you can imagine, 
subject as it must be to great fluctuations, for depression 
must succeed excitement. We are not witlhout,experience 
as to the effect of a prospective increase of duty upon im- 
portations. Ir. 1824, we increased the duty 30 per cent. 
with a prospective increase to 33 1-3 one year after, and in 
1825,the importation of woollens amounted to 12 millions 
instead of 8 millions, which is about the regular consump- 
tion: some other causes may have combined to make so 
very great an increase, but this was a material cause — 
It is also ascertained, that the importations of the last year 
are considerably greater than the consumption requires. 
This is unquestionably attributable to the discussion of 
the woollens bill at the last session, and the movements 
of the Harrisburg Conve ntion, &c. which are watched in 
England as wellas here. These facts are notorious and 
undeniable, and yet gentlemen assert that my motion to 
strike out this progressive duty will ruin the whole 
manufacturing interest of the country ; but they have not 
offered a single argument, or any thing like an argument, 
to shake the position on which | have rested the motion. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis] has at- 
tempted a reply by excepting to other parts of the bill, 
viz : the progressive duty on wool. Iam not responsible 
forthat, nor is it now under consideration ; but I will 
say that as to the benefit to be derived from it to the wool 
grower for 2or 3 years to come, 1 would prefer to have it 
stricken out; but being a wool grower myself, L shall make 
no motion on the subject of wool, either to increase or 
diminish the duty upon it. So far, however, as the pro- 
gressive duty may produce an increased importation for 
the next 2 or 3 years, it willbe rather for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturer than his injury, for when the wool 
is brought here, it will be sold, whether at a profit or not. 
It was not my inteniion when I rose, to say a word 
about the amount of the duty, as it was not involved in the 
question now pending ; but I will take this occasion to 
deny what has been so often asserted, that a duty of 40 
per cent. affords no additional protection, or that it pla- 
ces the manufacturer at the feet of the foreign competitor. 
Gentlemen say it has been demonstrated, that it gives the 
American manufacturer but 1 2-3 per cent. in addition to 
the present duty. I aver that, although there have been 
such assertions, there have been no such demonstrations, 
Their whole argument is based upon the idea, that the du- 
ty on the wool is the measure of the increase of price, 
than which nothing can be more fallacious. 


It is worse than folly to suppose that the exclusion, even if 
that were «lone, of $400, worth of wool would raise 
the price of the $14,000,000 as much as the increase of 
duty from 333 to 40 or (estimating the 10 per cent. ad- 
dition,) from 36 2.3 to 44 would enhance the value of 
woollen goods: the whole amount of the cost of the im- 
ported wool would not be 3 per cent. on the domestic 
supply ; but let us examine it in another light. The im- 
portation of woollen goods is estimated at $8,000,000; 
the increased duty 7 1-3 per cent. given $586,666 which 
is the total amount of protection given to the manufactur- 
er by the increased duty. The increased duty on 
wool will, be asfollows, viz amount of wool imported 
under 10 cents is $174,000 on which this proposition is to 


increase the duty 25 per cent. viz: - = $48,500 
Wool over 10 cents the importation is estima- 

ted at about ;233,000, increased duty 10 per 

cent. ° © a : ° - - 23,000 
Total increased duty on wool - = «+ $66,500 


which deducted from $586,666 gives $520,166 as the 
clear annual gain to the manufacturer, if the amendment 
L have offered should be adopted, and this upon the sup- 
position, that he pays every cent of the increased duty on 
wool and not one pound more wool is grown in the United 
States, which is the most favorable supposition for the 
argument of the gentlemen from Massachusetts, who have 
made this demonstration that can be imagined, which is 
about 64 per cent. onthe whole importation. Gentle- 
men who make such pathetic appeals are no doubt sin- 
cere, but they are laboring under a delusion. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dwicar] told us that he 
believed, in the sincerity of his heart, that the amendment 
I have offered would prostrate the whole manufacturing 
industry of the country, and give to British capitalists, 
the monopoly of our market. I have no doubt the gen- 
tleman does believe it, because he has said so ; but Lam 
persuaded that this belief is founded much more on the 
feelings of his heart than the operation of his judgment. 
As to the attempt, which has been frequently made here 
and elsewhere, to excite a prejudice in the public mind 
against those who are opposed to monopoly and prohib- 
itory duties, by representing them as friendly to British, 
rather than American interests, the object of it is too ob- 
vious to require any further exposure. 1 feel that I am not 
obnoxious to it;it does not stick to me; and I am willing that 
all my public acts andjprivate opinions should be canvass- 
ed for proof against me, and most especially during that 
period when we were engaged in war with Great Bri- 
tain. I cannot but observe that it is not a little remarka- 
ble that most of this high-toned profession of patriotism 
and anti-British feeling that we hear is from those who, 
when we were engaged in war with that country, had so 
little sympathy for their own, that they could not even re- 
joice in our victories. 1 cannot but consider it a disingenu- 
ous attempt to mislead the judgment of those who can be 
misled by exciting a prejudice that is unwarranted. As to 
myself, | know it is not true, and I throw it back with 
whatever odium it may have, upon those from whom it 
comes. The subject before the House is a mere domes- 
tic regulation, and one which requires to be considered 
with calmness,and no such imputation from any such quar- 
ter shall deter me from doing what I believe to be my duty. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, denied that any such 
effect would follow, and remonstrated against making 
40 per cent. the maximum of protection. 

Mr. WEEMS said, he had not intended to offer one 
word on the subject then under consideration ; that he 
had considered the whole project, the bill reported, the 
substitute offered by the honorable Chairman of the Com- 


The whole | mittee, together with all the amendments, “as an un- 


value of American wool is estimated at about $14,000,000 |«clean thing,” which he felt it was not his privilege to 
—the whole importations are ascertained to be $400,000. touch or handle. But the House had been so long wool 
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gathering, (6 or 8 weeks) to judge from the confusion 
that seemed to be becoming so general, he feared that 
his own head, like that of others, would be filled with 
wool, Varisus calculations are mace and presented to 
the House by the friends of the tariff, even by those who 
have protested against having any thing to do with 
figures. One gentleman very gravely telis us, that the 
whole amount of advantage offered the manufactures, by 
the bill reported, is only 1 1-8 percent, ;another, losing 
sight of the contradiction offered by his friend, assures 
us the advantage is only 6 2-3 per cent. 


way, in opposition to the amendment offered hy the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucwanan] that the ad 
valorem duty is calculated to defraud the Treasury, and 
at the same time bankrupt the manufacturers ; another 
gentleman to my right, from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bares] 
(all high tariff men) in confirmation of this last opinion 
expresses himself so satisfied of the destructive effects 
of an ad valorem duty, that, were he to consult his own 
feelings and interest only, he would, rather than accept 
such aid, burn down every factory. * But the calls 


Again we | continue to afford us 
are told, from the same side, by a gentleman over the } 


Bill. [Apart 10, 1828 





afford. Butt must beg leave to disagree with the gen. 
tleman in the other part of his argument ; could I think 
otherwise, disposed as I feet towards this bill and whole 
project, F should vote against his amendment, for the 
very reason that induces him to offerit. To be the bet. 
ter understood, could I believe that the five per cent. 
progressive ctuty, as proposed by the ad valorem amend- 
ment, offered by my friend from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. Rv. 
CHANAN] would eause a competition in our market, that 
would replenish your Treasury, and at the same time 
goods at the cheapest rates, b would 
vote against the amendment to strike out that progres- 
| sive duty; but as F do not hold that opinion, FE shall vote 
| for the amendment, perceiving, as I «to, from the re- 
| marks made by the gentlemen who advocate here the 
| high tariff Harrisburgh political manufactures ; who have 
‘threatened so loudly to take nothing, unless they can 
get all they demand, will consider the bill, when thus 
altered, too bitter a pill to swallow. Sir, Fo not intend 
to make a speech, but Edo wish tobe distinctly under. 
| stood as opposed é> every proposition that } consider 
| calculated to impose heavy burdens upon those I have 


for a tariff are such, says the gentleman, I must vote | the honor to represent, most especially at a time like the 
for the ad valorem duty, delusive as it is, rather than present, when the result ofour labor, produced by the 


have none.” Very sound reasoning, no doubt; but it 
would not suit me. Some of the Tariff gentlemen, on 
the other side, sir, assure us, and preve it, if you 
will believe their figures and estimates, &c. that the 
minimums cannot be understuod by the country at large ; 
and certainly, sir, there is no great mistake in this, if we 
are permitted to judge from the difficulty of understand- 
ing them in this House. Tam, therefore, induced to be- 
lieve the whole to be wrong ; and, whilst I am obliged 
to agree that the ad valorem duty will defraud the ‘Trea- 
sury, ifit does not also ruin the manufacturer, fam also 
constrained to believe the minimums will not only de- 
fraud, but empty your Treasury, and, at the same time, 
enable the manufacturers to defraud and press down all 
the other classes of the community. The strongest ap- 
peals are made to our kind feelings ; all our sympathies 
are invoked, by the most melancholy reports of the bank- 
ruptcy and beggary of the poor manufacturers—nay, sir, 
1 must long since have found myselfin tears, were it not 


that my feelings have been some what blunted by simi- 


lar tales and appeals, so repeatedly made asto have lost 
their effect. On one occasion, I well recollect, this House 


sweat of our brows, brings little or no retarn ; when the 
great mass ofthe People are pressed down and nearly 
broken hearted, at every view they take imto the mise- 
rable prospect before them. Can this, then, let me ask 
gentlemen, be the proper time to call upon sueh per- 
sons, constituting the larger portion of your population, 
to have increased burdens, and for what ? To prop up a 
name—the American System ; deceptiously substituted 
fora monopoly of power and wealth. Sir, Lhope the 
amendment will prevail, and with it, any thing else that 
may have a tendency to strengthen the resolves of the 
monopolist, so often thrown out, * that, unless they can 
getall .they demand, they will aecept of nothing, and 
thus rid this House and the nation of a great curse. 

Mr. BURGES warmly opposed the amendment of Mr 
| f{venam, and considered the whote billas a mere delusion 
ot the hopes of the farmers and manufacturers. He 
should, however, be obliged to vote for it, as nothing bet. 
| ter could be obtained, and as the manufacturers would on 
| ly discover the result by experience. 

Mr. WHIPPLE followed, on the same side, advocating 
the necessity of protecting the manufacturer, as the only 








was informed that, unless the humble memorialist was | mode of securing a market for the wool grower. 


paid his claims, he was ruined and beggared. Since, 
however, that question has been decided, I have learnt, 
that the said poor man lived in great splendor on an estate 
held in his own and his wife’s right, of not less than from 
$70,000 to $100,000. Sir, F have suffered my feelings, 
in times past, to have too much influence over my ac- 
tions. Tintend, by permission, to act otherwise here- 
after. Yes, sir, 1 will promise here, to use my best and 
most watchful care over my feelings, for the time to come, 


to be thereby the better able to discharge the duty I owe | 
to the nation. The honorable gentleman, tay I say my 
friend, from Pennsylvania, to my right, [Mr. Inenam] a 


warm friend and advocate to a reasonable protecting ta- 
riff, has offered an amendment now before us, to cut off 
the five per cent. progressive duty, stating, with very 


great force, as one of his reasons, that this anticipated an- | 


nual five per cent. equal to half the per cent. which 


fully sa.isfies the importer and wholesale merchant, will | 


tempt men to send out orders for much larger importa- 
tions for the two years, to the entire loss of the man- 
ufacturers, suggesting, as the greatest cause of complaint 
and loss, not hinted by others, that I have ‘ieard, arises 
from your laws requiring goods imported to be valued 
where they are slupped from, rather than wher: they 
are landed. To this suggestion I most readily agree, and 


would cheerfully joinin the remedy it would effectually 


Mr. STEWART opposed, with great warmth, the 
| amendment of Mr. Ivewam, as destructive to the bill. 
| ‘Phe question was then stated from the Chair, and the 
| amendment of Mr. Incaam was rejected, by yeas and 
| nays :—Yeas 80, Nays 121. 
So the House refused to strike out the progressive in- 
| crease of duty. 


| 





Tuunsnay, Apnit 10, 1828. 
THE TARIFF BILL. 


The CHAIR proclaimed the order of the day, 
which was a motion made by Mr. Davis, of Mass. to 
commit the Tariff Bill again to a committee of the whole 
| House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. M’COY demanded that the question be taken by 
| Yeas and Nays, and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. CARSON and Mr. DAVIS, of Mass. now rose, 
| when 

Mr. CARSON said, that, as the motion was important, 
;and a bare quorum present, he was going to move a call 
| of the House, but, if the gentleman from Massachusetts 
| wished to address the House in support of his motion, he 
| would cheerfully yield him the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mass. then explained the reasons 
| which had induced him to move for the recommitment, 
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being in substance, that the duty on woollens, as now Mr. GORHAM now inquired of the Chair, whether, if 
proposed, was insufficient to rescue the manufacturing | the bill shoukl be re-committed, it would be in order to 
interest from the embarrassment which threatened them | confine the Committee of the Whole, as proposed by the 
with ruin, and wasin nowise proportionate to the en- | resolution? 

couragement presented by the bill to other interests,| The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. The Com. 
which stood in less need of it. mittee of the Whole, if not instructed, would have the 

Mr. MINER new inquired of the Chair, whether, if | whole bill before them, but the instructions of the House 
the bill should be recomnitted, the whole of it would | might restrain them, if it so pleased, to the consideration 
the open to discussion, or only the duty on woollens., | of a single section or a single point in the bill. 

The SPEAKER replied, that the whole bill, together| Mr. DORSEY now moved to amend the motion for in- 
with athe amendments, as well those which had been | struction, by inserting the following : 
adopted, as those which had been rejected, would then ** And, also, to inquire into the expediency of adding 
be open for discussion, and compietely in the power ef | an additional duty on the importation oi: foreign cigars, 
the House. , | and unmanufactured tebacco of foreign growth.” 

Mr. MARTINDALE, adverting to the thinness ef the} The question being taken, the motion was negatived. 
House, said, that he would occupy the time that would| Mr. GILMER now moved to amend the instructions to 
be required fora fuller assembly ef the members, in the committee as fullows : ; 
presenting some general views upon the bill. He then “ And, also, inquire into the expediency of reducing 
remarked upon the great amount of the interest concern- | the present duty on salt.” 
ed, either directly, or in a manner more remote, inthe | On this question, Mr. MOORE, of Afabama, demand- 
manufacture of woollen cloths, insisting that it was treble |ed the yeas and nays, and they were ordered by the 
in amount to that of any other in the U. States, and dwel- | House. 
ling on the obligation to rescuc it from impending | Mr. KREMER then moved to amend the amendment 
ruin. of Mr. Gitmer, by adding the words ‘‘and brown su- 

Mr. MARTINDALE having concluded his remarks, | gar.” 
which he continued for a considerable time, Mr. WICKLIFFE remonsirated against amendments of 

Mr. BARTLETT, with a view to confine the discus- | this character, as proposed to be added to the instruc- 
sion, should the bill be recommitted, to the single point | tions of the committee, because they could as well be mov- 
of increasing the duty en weollen cloth, from 40 to 45 | ed afterwards in the House, which would save time and 
per cent. moved a resolution, instructing the Committee | trouble. 
of the Whole to that effect; but withdrew it atthe request | After some explanation between Mr. Conpicr and 
of | the Speaker, Mr. GILMER concluded to withdraw his 

Mr. TAYLOR, who, inconcert with Mr. DAVIS, of} motion, 

Mass. had prepared aresolution of a similar character, but| ‘The question was then put on the recommitment of 
more definite in its terms, which he then moved, in the | the bill, with the instructions moved by Mr. Tartor, 
words following : | and decided in the negative, by yeas and nays, Yeas 78, 

** With instructions to consider and report only upon | Nays 111. 
the expediency of amending the same, by striking out} Mc. SUTHERLAND now moved toamend the amend- 
from the 6th to the 45th line, in the first section, and in-| ment of Mr. Mattanr (as modified by the adoption of 
serting as follows : | the amendment of Mr. Bucuanan, yesterday) as follows : 

‘* First. On all unmanufactured wool, 40 percent. ad | After the words “ on all unmanufactured wool,” line 
valorem, until the Suth June, 1829; and afterwards, five | first of Mr. Mattary’s amendment, strike out tothe end 
percent. per annum, in addition, until the duty shall | and insert— 
amount to 50 per cent. ad valorem. | Four cents per pound, and, also, in addition thereto, 

“ Second. All manufactures of wool, ur ef which wool | 40 per cent. ad valorem, until the 30th day of June,1829; 
is acomporent material, except blankets, carpets, and | from which time, an additional ad valorem duty of five 
carpeting, worsted stuff goods, bombazines, hosiery,caps, | per cent. shall be imposed annually, untit the whole of 
gloves, mits and biadings, instead of the present duty of | said ad valorem duty shall amount to 50 per cent. And 
33 1-3 per cent. ad valorem, 45 per cent. ad valorem, | all wool imported on the skin shall be estimated as to 
until the 30th day of June, A. D. 1829; and thereafter, 50 | weight and value, and shall pay the same rate of duty as 
per cent.” | other imported wool. 

Mr. TAYLOR accompanied this motion with afew re-|  ‘* Second. On manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
marks, the substance of which was understood to be that | shall be a component part, {except carpetings, blankets, 
it was proper that a Committee of the Whole, when cail-| worsted stuff goods, bombazines, hosiery, mitts, gloves, 
ed to act in relation toa tax, should net be restrained by | caps, and bindings,) the actual value at the place whence 
any insteuctions which might impede its perfect freedom. | imported, shall not exceed 50 cents the square yard, 

Mr. HOF# MAN rose to a point of order, and inquired | there shall be levied, collected, and paid, 20 cents on 
whether it was in order to instruct the Committee of the | every square yard, Provided, That, on all manufactures 
Whole House what amendments they should report to a| of wool, except flannels and baizes, the actual value of 
bill. He believed that the Chair had decided last session | which, at the place whence imported, shall not exceed 
that such an instruction was not in order. 334 cents per square yard, shall pay 14 cents per square 

Mr. TAYLOR explained, and the CHAIR reminding | yard.” 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Horrmay] that the| Mr. SUTHERLAND offered a few remarks in expla- 
resolution did not instruct the Committce of the Whole | nation of the effect of his proposed amendment, stating it 
what amendments to report, but only directed them to | wo be nearly the same as that which he had offered in 
inquire into the expediency of certain amendments, pro- | Committee of the Whole, the only difference being 
nounced the resolution to be perfectly in order. | that flannels and baizes under 334 cents per square yard, 

_ Mr. INGHAM expressed his approbation of the deci- | were to pay 14 instead of 16 cents duty on the square 
sion of the Chair, but said, that when he had formerly | yard. ' 

made a similar motion to instruct the Committee of the | On this motion, Mr. GORHAM demanded the yeas and 
Whole, he had been precluded by a decision of the | nays. : 
Chair, and afterwards had been farther prevented by the| Mr. STORRS demanded that the two parts of Mr. 
previous question. SUTHERLAND’S amendment might be divided, and 
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related to the subject of raw wool, and afterwards upon | than it now is; consequently, that the proposition of 
the residue, which related to woollens. the gentleman from Pennsylvania is to be preferred to 

Mr. MALLARY remonstrated against this division, and | that of the gentleman from Vermont. If FE shall suc. 
intreated the gentleman from New York to withdraw his | ceed in this, I trust the honorable chairman will ad- 
motion. mit that he should adopt the amendment of the gentle. 

Mr.STORRS, thereupon, in compliance with the re- | man from Pennsylvania, even in preference of his own 
quest of Mr. Matiary, withdrew his motion, though he | proposition. I call upon the House, then, to notice the 
declared it to be contrary to his judgment to do so. | effect of the bill as reported, compared with the amend- 

Mr. BUCHANAN opposed the amendment of Mr. | ment of the honorable chairman, [Mr. Maxzarr,] and 
SUTHERLAND, as going to bring back the principle of | also the improvement to the bill which will be produced 
minimums into the bili. He had taken his stand in op- by the adoption of the amendment of the gentleman 
position to that principle, and in favor of the amendment | from Pennsylvania, [Mr. SurHEentann. } The bill, as re- 
which had been adopted by Mr. Matiary, and to this he | ported, proposes a duty upon all cloths costing 50 cents 
should adhere. | and under the square yard, of 16 cents upon every square 

Mr. MALLARY took the same ground and explained | yard. Thisis an average duty of 454 per cent., even 
the reasons why he had consented to adopt Mr. BU-| supposing that the cheapest yard of cloth which can be 
CHANAN’S amendment,not from choice,but as a dernier | made of wool is worth 20 cents. What is the duty pro. 
resort, considering it as somewhat better than the bill pro- | posed by the amendment to this bill, offered by the gen- 
posed by the committee. | tleman from Vermont, as now modified and accepted by 

Mr. SUTHERLAND replied, and expressed his sur-| him? The immediate duty on those cloths costing 334 
prise that Mr. Matzaryr should oppose an amendment | cents per square yard and under, is 30 per cent. ad Va- 
which went to retain the minimum principle, of which | lorem, and the maximum upon these cloths, which will 
Mr, M. was so strenuous an advocate, but presumed it | not be reached until the SOth of June, 1830, will be 40 
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that the question might first be taken on so much of itas | the bill, will make it better for the manufacturers 


991 


was in consequence ofa duty being laid on raw wool. 

Mr. STRONG expreased, ina few words, his opposi- 
tionto Mr. SuTHERLAND’s amendment, mistaking it, how- 
ever, as being proposed ia the form of an instruction to 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER apprised him of his mistake; the re- 
solution to instruct the committee having been ne- 
gatived. 

Mr. WRIGIIT, of New York, said—I am sorry again 
to trouble the House upon this subject. But in the pre- 
sent state of the question I must ask their attention for a 
few moments. And as there seems to be some confusion 
in relation to the understanding of some individuals as to 
the effect of the proposition now before the House, I 
will state, as briefly as possible, what | understand to be 
the two propositions between which we are now to 
choose. ‘The bill proposes a specific duty of 7 cents per 
pound upon wool, and an ad valorem duty of 40, in- 
creasing to 50 per cent. and the minimum duties upon 
cloths as reported. To this the honorable gentleman 
from Vermont, [Mr Mattarr,] offers an amendment, 
which, as now modified, proposes the same ad valorem 
duty upon wool contained in the bill, but rejects the 
whole of the seven cents specific duty per pound ; and 
also proposes an ad valorem duty upon cloths of 40 per 
cent. increasing to 50 per cent in two years, rejecting 
the minimum principle altogether, and excepting cloths 
costing 334 cents and under per square yard, upon which 
it proposes a duty of 30 per cent. increasing to 40 per 
cent. in two years. “To this amendment the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Surarnnann,] offers his amend- 
ment, which is to strike out the whole of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Vermont, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the same ad valorem duty upon wool proposed 
by the bill and by both the amendments, and also a spe- 
cific duty of ¢ cents per pound upon every pound of 
wool imported. It also proposes to increase the duty 
proposed by the bill upon the 50 cent minimum, from 


16 cents to 20 cents, making the exception as to cloths! 


costing 334 cents per square yard and under, upon which 
it proposes a duty of 14 cents per square yard. 
proposition retains all the other duties as proposed by 
the bill, and retains the minimum principle. 

My object shall now be to show, as I think I can show, 
that the bill, as originally reported, is better for the 
manufacturers than the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. MaLLarr,} as now mo- 


rhis, | 


| per cent. ad valorem, 5} per cent. less than the average 
duty by the bill as reported. Upon cloths, costing be- 
! tween 334 and 50 cents, the immediate duty by this 
| amendment is proposed to be 40 per cent. ad valorem, 5} 
| per cent. less than the average duty immediately pro- 
| posed by the bill as reported, and the maximum duty, at 
| the end of two years, will be 50 per cent., 42-3 per 
| cent. greater than that in the bill. Take the next mini- 
/ mum of the bill as reported, and which is not altered by 
| the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Suruzrtann.} ‘This minimum embraces cloths cost- 
ing between 50 cents and one dollar the square yard, 
| and the duty proposed is 40 cents upon every square yard, 
|The immediate duty proposed by the amendment of the 
hon. chairman, [Mr. Matiary, } is 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
The immediate duty proposed by the bill at the mini- 
! num point is 40 cents on 100 cents. Where then, is the 
immediate benefit of the amendment to these cloths’ 
But the maximum duty upon these cloths by the pro- 
posed bill will, after two years, be 50 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. So, by the effect of the minimum, the average 
duty upon these cloths as proposed in the bill, is equal 
to an ad valorem duty of 53% per cent, and it is all imme- 
diate. This, then, does not give the preference. ‘Take 
the third minimum of the bill, as reported, embracing 
cloths costing from $1 to $2 50 the square yard. Thc 
immediate duty proposed by the bill at the minimum 
point is #1 the square yard, a duty exactly equal to 40 
cents upon every 100 cents, while the average duty un- 
der this minimum is equal to an ad valorem duty of 564 
percent. ‘The immediate duty proposed by the amend- 
ment of the honorable chairman [Mr. Maxzarr,) is 40 
per cent ad valorem, and the maximum at the end of two 
| years will be 50 per cent. Where then is the preference 
for the amendment as to these cloths? It does not ex's'; 
but the preference must be in the higher and immediate 
duties propesed by the bill. The next minimum of the 
bill embraces cloths costing between $2 50 and $4; 
which, by the provisions of the bill, are to be valued at 
| $4, and to pay a duty of 40 per cent. upon that value, 
while the amendmert only proposes an immediate duty 
of 40 per cent. ad valorem upon the actual value. The 
maximum duty by the amendment upon these cloths also 
is to be 50 per cent. after two years, while the immediate 
average duty imposed by the bill is 534 per cent. Here, 
| then, also, the preference must be in favor of the bill, 
| as imposing the highest operative duty. After this poimt 


dified, and that the proposition of the gentleman from | the bill proposes an immediate ad valorem duty of 45 pet 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Surusrtanp,] if incorporated into | cent., while the duties proposed by the amendment con- 
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tinue for the first year at 40 per cent., and increase to 50 
per cent. after two years. , 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have just seen an effort to re 
commit this bill toa Committee of the Whole House, and 
for what? With instructions to raise the immediate du- 
ty proposed in the amendment of the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr. Marxanry, } from 40 per cent. the point at 
which it is now fixed, to 45 percent. Where is the ne- 
cessity to recommit? By the arguments of gentlemen, 
it would seem merely to raise the duties proposed by the 
amendment to the precise point where they are now fix- 
ed by the bill, Where then, sir, Lagain ask, would be the 
preference between the proposed amendment and the 
bill?’ Why has the modification to the gentleman’s 
original proposition been seized upon with so much avid- 
ity by him? Why has he accepted a proposition which 
discards the minimum principle so loudly called for by the 
manufacturers, and until now so highly prized by 
him, while his proposed ad valorem duty is no higher 
than the duties proposed by the bill at the mini- 
mum points? 1 shall no doubt be told that this pro- 
position is preferred to the bill, because of the pro- 
gressive increase of duty from forty to fifty per cent. 
provided for in it. But the comparisons I have just given, 
show that these duties two yeurs hence, when they shall 
have arrived at their maximum of increase will not be as 
great as the average operative duties upon each mini 
mum in the bill, and the whole duty propos-d by the bill 
is immediate. We were told, and I believe very cor- 
rectly by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Da- 
vis,] that the manufacturers must have immediate help ; 
that their present sufferings must not be protracted, or 
their final ruin would be inevitable. That gentleman 
refused to honor the acceptance by the honorable Chair- 
man, [Mr. Mattary] of this new proposition, and these 
were his reasons for doing so. The Chair then is be- 
tween an immediate duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem, and 
a duty of 40 per cent. at the minimum points, and which, 
by the operation of the minimums is equal to an ad valo- 
rem duty of more than 50 per cent. and the whole to take 
effect on the 30th of June next. Can the friends of the 
manufacturers prefer the former ? Can those who believe 


immediate assistance necessary to save the manufactures | opportunity, by the adoption of this amendment, to raise 


of the country hesitate to prefer the latter ? 

lam free to concede, Mr. Speaker, that the minimums 
are complex and obscure. The operation of a duty thus 
imposed is double, and hence is somewhat intricate. But 
1 am not ready to concede that there is not .ntelligence 
enough in our community to understand them. My dis- 
trict, sir, has not sent all, and, (without any disrespect to 
my immediate colleague from the same district) 1 may 


ly said here, that to make a yard of cloth worth 50 cents, 
it would require 2 pounds ot wool in the ‘state in which 
imported. Then, this reduction of the duty upon wool 
from 7 cents to 4 cents per pound, will be a practical re- 
duction of 6 cents from the duty upon the wool required 
to make a yard of 50 cent cloth. But this same proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania proposes to in- 
crease the duty upon this yard of 50 cent cloth from 16 
cents to 20 cents, a practical increase of 4 cents; thus ma- 
kinga difference in favor of the manufacturers, accord- 
ing to the principles upon which the calculations against 
the bill have been made, of 10 cents upon a yard of cloth 
worth 50 cents. Is this doing nothing by the way of com- 
promise? It isa duty of 40 percent. upon this 50 cent 
cloth with the benefit to the manufacturer of the opera- 
tion of the minimum. But take the cloths costing 334 
cents per square yard, and what effect will the adoption 
of the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
have upon them? They now pay a duty of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. ‘The bill proposes upon them a duty of 16 
cents persquare yard. The amendment will rectuce this 
duty 2 cents on the yard, it proposing 14 cents the square 
yard. But with this reduction, how will the new com- 
pare with the present duty ? The duty by the present 
law upon a yard of cloth costing {33 1-3 cents is a little 
less than 9 2-10 cents. It is now proposed toraise that 
duty to 14 cents, and to make it the same upon all cloths 
costing less than that sum. ‘This is an increase at the 
minimum point, equal to a rise of from 25 to 40 per cent. 


| ad valorem, and in addition to this direct and immediate 


| 
| 








| 


increase is the benefit of the minimum principle. Isa 
proposed duty upon these cloths of 30 per cent. increasing 
to 40 per cent. after two years, and without any benefit 
of the minimum, to be preferred to this ? 

But, Mr. Speaker, the great objection hitherto made 
against the bill, as reported, has been that it diminishes 
the present duty at the 50 cent minimum point. This 
amendment, if adopted, obviates entirely that objection. 
This amendment.makes the duty 40 per cent. at the mini- 
mum point of 334 cents, and also at the minimum point of 
50 cents, by raising the duty of 16 to 20 cents. That objec- 
tion then can no longer be urged. Now gentleman have an 


the duty from 334 per cent., what it now is,to 40 per cent, 
and to avail themselves of the very desirable benefit of 
the minimum principle in addition to this direct increase 
of the duty. 


1 then ask every gentleman who has manifested an in- 


| terest for the manufacturers ; every gentleman who has 


sutely say, has sent very little of its intelligence here.— | 


Enough is left to understand, and clearly and thoroughly | 


to understand, any proposition you may adopt upon this 
or any other subject. 
ly valued. I have already stated what will be the prac- 
tical operative increase by the introduction of the mini- 
mums in this bill. 
then cannot arise from the duty it proposes upon cloths. 
Where and from what feature of the amendment does it 
arise? It mast be fromthe lower duty proposed by it 
upon raw wool. 1 shall not enter into an argument upon 
this part of the subject. 
timents fully upon this point. I am still unwilling to see 
the duty upon wool relinquished to the extent proposed 
by the honorable Chairman, [Mr. Mattary.] ‘The seven 
cents per pound, specific duty proposed by the bill may 
be too high. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Sutazrtanp] in the amendment proposed by him, 
and upon which the House are now first to decide, pro- 
poses to reduce that duty to 4 cents, making a reduction 
of 3 cents upen each pound of wool. What will be the 
effect of this to the manufacturer? It has been constants 


It will be understood, and proper- | 


The preference for the amendment | 


| certain points, positive exclusion. 
1 have already declared my sen. | 


contended for the propositions of the Harrisburgh Con- 
vention, are you ready to surrender the specific for the 
ad valorem duty? Are you prepared to abandon that 
system which alone will benefit the manufacturers, if their 
testimony spon oath be true ? Are you willing to discard 
their testimony, and again adopt the ad valorem duties 
which they solemnly declare to you will not benefit them? 
Are the Committee on Manufactures to be censured for 
adopting this mode of assessing the duty in the bill they 
reported ? I will, frankly, sir, inform the House what 
were the reasons which induced me to adopt it; for [ was 
then as well aware as I now am that it would produce, at 
I consented to adopt 
this minimum principle, because the manufacturers, who 
were sworn before the committee, testified that no rea- 
sonable increase of the ad valorem duty would afford 
them any relief, and that a specific square yard duty would 
alone be available. To this opinion among the witnesses 
there was not one single exception. I consented to adopt 
this principle because the Harrisburgh Convention (that 
body of men who have been so much spoken of during 
this debate, and of whom it certainly shall not be my 
business to speak with any disrespect) informed us by 


their propositions, and by their address, that it must be 
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adopted, and that any better mode of assessing the duty 
would not be effective ; 1 consented to adopt the mini- 
mums because [ heard it said from all quarters that it was 
necessary to fix points around which the frauds and eva 

sions of the duty should center, and by which these eva- 
sions might be limited ; because it was sail that the ad 
valorem duties were evaded at every possible point of 
value, and that these evasions operated, and would ope- 
rate, as adirect and extensive reduction of the duty. 
What then, sir, should be my surprise when I am now 
told that this system of assessing the duties upon woollen 
goods shoul be abandoned for the ad valorem du- 
ty, and by the very men who have urged its adoption? 
when [ am told that an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. 
should be preferred to a bill adopting the minimums and 
fixing the duty at 40 percent at the minimum points? 
Yes, sir, this bill, amended by the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Pa. (Mr. Sutaertanp] will offer you a duty 
of 40 per cent., at the minimum points, and still you are 
now told that the ad valorem plan is to be preferred. Sir, 
this is not the true ground of preference. The truth should 
be avowed upon this subject. It is the additional duty of 
4 cents per pound upon raw wool which, in the minds of 
these gentlemen, curses the protection given by this bill 
to woollen cloths. Is such to be the decision and deter- 
mination of this House ? Sir, this country does and can 
produce its wool. 

Mr. MALLARY spoke in reply, denied the conclusions 
of Mr. Wricat, and again stated the reasons why he 
had accepted Mr. Bucuasay’s amendment, and why he 
was opposed to that of Mr. SurwenLanp. 

The CHAIR now suggested to Mr. SurHeRLann, 
that, if his resolution was adopted in the form he present- 
ed it, the 3d, 4th, Sth, and 6th paragraphs of the second 
section of the bill would, thereby, be stricken out, which 
he did aot understand to be the gertieman’s intention, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND being apprise: of this, modified 
his amendment in such a manner as to include thosz para- 
graphs, so that, u his amendment should be accepted, 
those paragraphs would stand : 

* Third. On all manufactures of wool or of which 
woul shall be a component part, except as aforesaid, the 
actual value of which, at the place whence imported, 
shall exceed fifty cents the square yard, and shall not ex- 
ceed one dollar the square yard, there shall be levied, col- 
lected,and paid, a duty of forty cents on every square yard, 

*¢ Fourth. Ou all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a compunent part, except as aforesaid, 
the actual value of which, at the place whence im- 
ported, shall exceed one dollar the square yard, 
and shall not exceed two dollars and fifty cents the 
square yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, 
a duty of one dollar on every square yard. 

“* Fifth. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, except as aforesaid, the actual 
value of which,at the place whence imported, shall exceed 
two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, and shall not 
exceed four dollars the square yard, shall be deemed 
to have cost, at the place whence imported, four dol- 
lors the square yard,and a duty of 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem shall be levied, collected,and paid, on such valuation. 

«© Sixth. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, except as aforesaid, the actual 
value of which, at the place whence imported, shall ex- 
ceed four dollars the square yard, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, a duty of forty-five per cent. ad va- 
lorem.” 

Mr. BATES, of Missouri, now assigned the reasons why 
he should vote against the amendment of Mr. Suruzn- 
Lanp, and compared its practical effect with that of Mr. 
Matrary as modified. 

Mr. STRONG rose, and said : It is not may purpose, 
Mr. Speaker, to weary the patience of the House by 


long and labored calculations, which rather serve to con. 
found than to enlighten the common mind, upon these 
great and complicated national. interests. But it is my 
intention, by abricf statement of plain facts and princi. 
ples, to vindicate the course [ have pursued, and shall 
pursue, in attempting to protect, effectually, the common 
capital and industry of the nation, a part of which is the 
capital and industry of my constituents, against the un. 
equal and ruinous action of foreign capital, and foreign 
legislation. 

‘The proposition before the House is to strike out the 
amendment of the gentleman from Vermont, {Mr. Mac. 
Lary] and insert that of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. SurHertanp,] or, in other words, will the House 
adopt the minimum, or the ad valorem principle? This, 
obviously, shoul! depend upon the fact, which of the 
two, all things considered, will afford the best and am. 
plest protection to our wool and woollens. Now, sir, | 
am decidedly for that degree of protection which will 
secure to us not only the free employment, but the free 
enjoyment, of the greatest amount of domestic capital 
and industry. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Surwercann] varies from the bill as reported! by the 
Committee on Manufactures in these particulars: It 
changes the specific duty to four cents a pound on wool ; 
raises the specific duty from sixteen cents to twenty cents 
on woollen goods costing between thirty-three anil a 
third and fifty cents the square yard ; and reduces the 
specific duty from sixteen to fourteen cents on goods 
costing less than thirty-three and a third cents the square 
yard. By this arrangement, the duties are fixed at te 
maximum points equal only toa specific duty of forty 
cents on the dollar, but not equal, by five or six cents, 
to a duty of forty per centum ad valorem. 

The amendment of the chairman of the committee, 
(Mr. Matuary,] and which the gentleman from Pennsy|- 
vania {Mr. SuTaentanp) now moves to strike out, pro- 
poses to charge, on all foreign wool, without regard to 
price, and on all imported woollen goods costing over 
thirty-three and a third cents the square yard, (except 
carpets and a few other articles) a duty of forty per cent., 
increasing five per cent. annually, until the whole duty 
shall amount to fifty per centum ad valorem ; and on 
woollen goods (with some exceptions) costing thirty- 
three and a third cents and under the square yard, anin 
creasing ad valorem duty of thirty, thirty-five, and forty, 
per cent. 

Such are the two propositions submitted to us, and be 
tween which we are called upon to decide. Neitheris 
such as I think this great interest demands. But, as! be- 
lieve either to be somewhat better than the existing law, 
and, of the two, the proposition of the chairman of the 
committee to be the best, I shall vote against the motion 
to strike out. If, however, the motion to strike out pre- 
vails, Lhave no hesitation in saying L shall support and 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania,[Mr. Suraertanp,} because it is some what better, 
in my Judgment, than the present law ; whereas, the bill, 
as it came from the committee, is manifestly worse than 
the existing law, as its advocates, in the course of Us 
debate, have been dris en to admit, 

Many tabular statements have been presented, a gootl 
deal of testimony quoted, and much speculation indulg- 
ed in, for the purpose of adjusting, with mathematical ac- 
curacy, the relative proportion of protection to the wool 
grower andto the manufacturer of the wool, as though 
their great intetests were not only separate and indepen: 
dent, but absolutely hostile to each other. Sir, 1 too have 
prepared statements, and made calculations, as to the pro- 
bable operation and effect of the proposed duties. But ! 
mean to content myself with giving to the House, as fat 
as I can, the result only of my inquiries. 
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greatest quantity of wool, whether manufactured or not. 
What, then, is gained or lust by a dutv ever so high on 
wool, if it be too low on woollens. Nothing is gained, 
but much is lost. The door is flung wide open, for the 
admission of wool in the shape of cloth. Of what avail, 
then, is it to the farmer, and how is he benefitted, if, by a 
change of the law, you let in ten or fifteen or twenty 
pounds of manufactured wool for every pound of unma- 
nufactured wool you exclude? This is not used as an 
argument against the duty upon wool. Prohibitits im- 
portation ; make the introduction of it into the country a 
penal offence, if you please. I urge the argument to 
show the necesity of imposing a higher duty upon wool- 
lens : for there can be no man so ignorant as not to know 
that every bale of foreign woollen goods brought into the 
home market, drives out of that market an equal quantity 
of American ¢ ol and woollens ; and few can be so blind 
as not to perceive that it acts directly and powerfully up. 
on the whole of the labor and capital employed in our 
own woollen factories. 

The connexion between the manufacturer and the wool 
grower, in this country, is too intimate to be severed. 
They must both rise or fall together. Does any one 
doubt it? Suppose every woollen manufactory in the 
United States was shut up, or destroyed ; what would 
be the condition of the farmer? Could his surplus wool 
be made into cloth? If not, would there be any market 
for it ? And, if no market, could he sell it? And if no 
sale for it, could he, or rather would he, grow it? The 
farmer, therefore, can have no steady market for his wool, 
until the woollens are adequately protected. 

It is conceded, even by the advocates of the bill as re- 
ported, that the manufacture of woollen goods is valuable 
to the country; that the business is depressed, and needs 
further protection. 

‘The arguments we have had upon the bill before the 
House have nearly all proceeded upon the ground that 
this protection is merely personal. Hence it has been of. 
ten urged,as an objection to increasing the duties on wool- 
len goods, that they were a tax upon consumption for the 
sole benefit of the manufacturer. | view this matter dif- 
ferently. ‘The manufacturer, as well as the wool grower, 
is unquestionably benefitted ; but his benefit is wholly 
incidental. What isthe principle upon which protection 
is given ? Is it not, to place the capital which has been, 
or may be, invested in the various departments of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, upon an equality 
as near as can be done, by securing it against the unequal 
and often rainous action of foreign capital and foreign 
legislatiun? For example—the manufacture of woollen 
and of cotton goods, the production of wool, cotten, to- 
bacco, and sugar, are great national objects. Each of 
these, by supposition, is sufficiently protected, except 
the wool and woollens ; and if we mean to protect this 
great national interest, it is necessary to put the capital 
embarked in it upon an equal footing with that embark- 
ed in the other great interests. ‘This must be done, if 
done at all, by Congress. ‘The ruinous condition of our 
woollen manufactories is not owing to domestic compe- 
tition, but almost altogether to fureign causes. Hence 
there is no power but Congress that can interpose be- 
tween us and other nations; none else that can save the 
property of the citizen, whether it de invested in a ship 
or a cotton-mill, or ina tobacco, cotton, or sugar plan- 
tation, from foreign rivalry. The Federal Constitution 
throughout recognizes this great principle of protection. 
It is, indeed, the chief purpose and end of good govern- 
ment. All our treaties and laws which regard national 
relations, whether of peace or war, ure founded upon it, 
and sustained by it. The protection, therefore, is clearly 
to the property, as the principal object of legislative ac- 
tion, and not to the person. In the present case, it is to 
the wool and the woollens, and not to the mere shep- 


Asit regards the article of wov!, the lowest of the pro- 
posed duties gives & present increase of ten, and, after 
two years, of twenty per cent. on wool costing, in a fo- 
reign market, over ten cents a pound ; and on that cost- 
ing ten cents and under, a present increase of twenty- 
five, and, after two years, of thirty five per cent. In the 
last year, the whole importation of wool costing over ten 
cents a pound was less than half a million of pounds ; 
and the quantity imported, of this description, has been 
gradually decreasing for some years past. of the wool 
costing less than ten cents a pound in a foreign country, 
the importation of the last year amounted to about two 
million five hundred thousand pounds. This wool was 
principally from Smyrna and Buenos Ayres, and is a kind 
produced upon an animal much inferior to the common 
sheep of this country ; it is not grown in the United 
States, and dees not, in fact, come, in any way, in com- 
petition with any description of wool in the fleece shorn 
from the flocks of our farmers. It is unquestionably 
true that, froma given quantity of common American 
wool in the fleece, costing twenty-five cents a pound, a 
few ounces, and, perhaps, a few pounds, may be selected, 
worth not more than srx cents ; but it is equally true that, 
be its quality or value what it may, when assorted, it 
costs the buyer twenty-five cents a pound. Taking, 
therefore, twenty cents a pound asthe lowest average 
price of our common wool in the fleece, 1 believe the 
proposed increase of duty on foreign wool will nearly, 
and it may entirely, prohibit its importation in future. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the quantity 
of wool produced in this country. Two of my colleagues 
over the way [Mr. Wrieut and Mr. Horrman] have en- 
deavored to prove that we grow wool enough for our own 
consumption. J will not controvert it, but shall take it 
for granted that there is, or, at all events, will be, by the 
time the stock of wool and woollens on hand shall be con- 
sumed, a sufficient quantity produced in the United 
States to supply the wants of the People. ‘This isa vast 
interest, widely spread, deeply affecting almost every 
farmer in the nation, and merits the largest protection ; 
yet the bill, as proposed by the committee, in its practi- 
cal effect, would, in my judgment, leave it with less pro- 
tection than it now has. 

What, then, does the farmer require ? What does he 
need,, to enable him to produce and to continue the pro- 
duction of wool? He obviously needs, and must have, a 
market. Hushe any abroad? None, He must there- 
fore look, and can look only, tothe home market Who 
makes this market ? The manufacturer of woollen 
goods. No one else can makeit. How is this market 
to be secured ? By protecting the fabric ; by keeping the 
spindle and shuttle in motion. Isthere any other, and 
is not this the only way ? Destroy all the woollen facto. 
ries, and what would your wool be worth ? Where the 
market ? Who would buy ? 

it has been assumed, in the course of this debate, and 
much of the argument has rested upon the assumption, 
that the interests of the wool grower and of the woollen 
manufacturer are separate, at variance, not common to 
each other, and that a high degree of protection to the 
manufacturer is rather an injury than a benefit to the pro- 
ducer of the wool. Sir, I think this wholly erroneous. 
itis plain to the commonest understanding, that, without 
the aid of machinery, wool, essential as it is to human 
comfort, would be of little use and of less value. ‘There 
are how near three millions of pounds of unmanufactured 
wool, and, according to different estimates, from ten to 
twenty millions of pounds of wool, in the shape of wool- 
len goods, wnported into the United States. Were a 
high duty to be imposed on wool only, or on woollens 
only, that is, on the one and not on the other—which 
would give the amplest protection tothe farmer? Why, 
obviously that which would exclude frem the country the 
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herd who tends the flock, or the operative who works 
the jenny. 

In my judgment, one of the controlling causes of the 
embarrassment to our manufactures of woollens is the un- 
equal competition of European with American capital. 
What are the facts? We have probably 40,000,000 of 
dollars in the woollen business, invested in land, buildings, 
and machinery; and England, France,and Germany, have, 
1 suppose, at least 500,000,0U0 of dollars invested in the 
same business. Now, it is apparent, that either the inter- 
est or the ordinary profits of this enormous capital, for 
a single year, would be more than sufficient to swallow up 
the whole of the American capital. And if, in the pre- 
sent depressed condition of this interest, the little protec- 
tion it now has were withdrawn, and vur ports opened 
to the admission of foreign woollens free of duty, would 
not the European manufacturers cheerfully’sacrifice both 
interest and profits, and a portion of the principal too, for 
the purpose of breaking down and destroying the Ameri- 
can woollen factories ? And can any one doubt that they 
would completely succeed in their object, and become 
the sole masters of our own market? If so, would our 
condition be bettered? Who will say that woollen goods 
would be cheaper in that state of things than they now 
are, or that the profits of the foreigner would not greatly 
exceed the highest rate of duty necessary for the protec- 
tion of our own capital and industry ? Protection, then, 
so far from destroying, secures the free employment of 
capital, by multiplying the objects of its investment and 
equalizing the chances of profit, gives to us the home mar- 
ket for the sale of our wool and woollens, and preserves 
that market from the sudden and great fluctuations ocea- 
sioned by the unequal competition of foreign capital and 
rivalry. This being so,and if it be true, as 1 suppose it is, 
that there is wool, skill, capital, and machinery, enough 
in the country tosupply the market with the coarse wool- 
len fabrics, there can be little hazard in asserting that 
the price of these fabrics will not increase much ; and, 
if any, the increase will be temporary ; because, experi- 
ence every where proves, that, in like circumstances, the 
domestic competition never fails to reduce the market 
price of the article to its lowest value. 

What amount of duty, then, should be imposed upon 
foreign woollens, in order to give adequate protection to 
ours? 1 believe that this duty, in the present condition 


of things,should be nearly or quite equal to fifty per cent. | 


ad valorem. ‘There is now a difference of about thirty- 
five per cent. between the usual invoice value of British 
cloths and the actual cost of making cloths of the like 
kind in this country. ‘This difference is against us, and 
arises chiefly from the low price of wool, especially the 
coarser sort—and from the mode adopted by the foreign 
manufacturer, of estimating the value of his cloth. Asa 
large part of the importations of woollen goods into the 
United States are now made by British and other Euro- 
pean manufacturers, and on their own account, itis easy 
for them to discard from their estimate the profits of'stock, 
and to include in it only the cost of the raw materials and 
the wages of labor. It is moreover, clear, to my mind, | 
that, were two nations upon a perfect equality in all things, | 
each relying upon the product of its own soil, labor, and | 
skill, for subsistence, for clothing, and the munitions of| 
war, a duty of some fifteen per cent. would be necessary, 
in order to prevent either, for any cause,from sacrificing 
goods in the markets of the other. Because, it is quite 
obvious that an individual, driven to the necesity of sa- 
crificing a part of his goods, will rather depress, or injure, 
or ruin, the market ot his rival, than his own market. 
But, be the rate of duty necessary for protection what 
it may, it appears to me that the time is at hand when 
we ought to grow our own wool and make our own cloth. 
Why should this Republic any longer depend upon fo- 
reign workshops to turnish her citizens with their ordina- 
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ry necessary clothing? Is there any thing in the sub- 
sisting relations of this nation with others requiring jit ? 
What was, and what is now, the condition of the principal 
commercial nations of the earth? 
Some twenty-five years ago, the United States, with a 
population not half what it now is, exported provisions, as 
well as other articles, toa large amount. How stood the 
trade then ? And how stands it now? In the three years 
ending in 1803, we exported wheat, flour, ship-bread, 
and biscuit, amounting to $28,974,008 ; vegetable food, 
(except rice,) $32,295,000 ; and cotton, rice, and tobac. 
co, $49,366,240. But, in the three years ending in 1826, 
the export of wheat, &c. had fallen to 414,862,509 ; and 
of vegetable food, (except rice, ) to $20,866,945 ; where. 
as the exportation of cotton, rice, and tobacco, had risen, 
in the same period, to the enormous sum of $105,863,- 
333 ; and the value of these last three articles exported in 
1827, amounted to $37,235,715. In the last two years, 
our exports of domestic manufactures have amounted 
nearly to $14,000,000 ; and have actually exceeded ‘he 
whole value of vegetable food (except rice) exported du- 
ring the same period, Thus the time has come, whien the 
Eastern, Northern, and Middle States, with a population 
of seven millions of freemen, having the ability to produce 
twice as much, but actually producing not half as much, 
now as formerly, have little or no market in Europe, and 
but a lean and scanty one any where, for the surplus of 
their staple productions, ‘This is not the case with the 
Southern States. They, with a free population of about 
3,000,000 only, and an increasing surplus production, en. 
joy adoubie market—one in the Northern States, and 
one in Europe, for the whole of their staple products. 
Why, then, does this state of things bear harder upon 
the North than upon the South? And why does the 
former, more than the latter, feel its pressure ? Is it not 
because the condition of things in Europe has changed ’ 
1 will not stop to detail the causes, To state the results 
| will be sufficient. Europe is now, as she always has been, 
| the buyer of the staple products ofthe South. She grows 

neither cotton nor rice, and but little tobacco. Bul, inal: 
| almost all things else, she is now the seller. ‘There is 
scarce a State in Europe that does not make and produce 

wherewith not only to clothe and feed itself, but others 

too. In France and Germany, in Italy and Southern Rus- 
| sia, wheat, in 1825, varied from 70 to 20 cents the busiiel. 
It is believed that the average price of this staple article is 
somewhat lower now than it was then. Is it surprising, 
therefore, that the farmers of the North should be any 
longer unwilling to depend upen the workshops of Eu- 
rope for the materials of their ordinary clothing, when 
none of the products of their farms will be taken in ex- 
change for them? Or, that they should ask the planters 
of the South, whose products find a ready market, to ac- 
cord to them protection against the ruinous influx of for- 
eign wool and woollens. Wool is now their principal 
staple, their chief dependence ; and is, to the farmers o! 
the North, what cotton is to the planters of the Sout. 
The multitude of hands restored by the peace in Europe 
to agricultural pursuits, and the want ofa steady home 


| market for many of our products, which steady home mar- 


ket only can ensure economy and cheapness in their pro- 
duction, have contributed largely to the great «difference 
in the price of American and of foreign wool. ‘This dt- 
ference is conceded by the majority of the Committee on 
Manufactures to be sixty-five per cent. against us, or, 1" 
other words, that a quantity of wool, costing, in Europe, 
one dollar, would be worth, here, one dollar and sixty- 
five cents. Nor is this ail. The lowest average market 
price of American wool, for milled cloths, is about twen- 
ty cents a pound, by the fleece. This fact is undeniable. 
But 1 will suppose it may be had in any quantity al fifteen 
cents a pound. It is equally undeniable, that there ts 4 
particular description of wool grown and sold in Europe 
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at prices varying from about four cents to fifteen cents a 
pound. The average, I think, does not exceed seven 
cents, and is probably less. Now, sir, as my argument is 
founded upon the supposition, that, hereafter, little or no 
wool is to be brought into the country from abroad ; and 
that our manufacturers, restricted as they thus will be, en- 
tirely to the use of American wool, are to be left to meet, 
in their own markets, and to compete with, as they best 
can, their foreign rivals, permit me to examine, briefly, 
the practical operation of the proposed amendments. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, (Mr. Maxtary,] is decidedly preferable to that of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. SUTHERLAND, ] be- 
cause, prices remaining as they are, it gives a much high- 
er degree of protection—and because the duty, being 
charged upon the value of the goods, will operate equally 
upon the rich and the poor—whether such duty or impost 
upon articles, of which, as in the present case, the home | 
manufacture is fully able to supply the home market, be 
or be not a tax upon consumption. But, if this be strick- 
en out, and that of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Sur#eRtanD] inserted, I shall take the amendment 
thus amended, because, as I have already said, I think it 
better than the bill as reported. In order, however, to 
appreciate the defects of this part of the bill, and which 
the amendment under consideration does not remedy, 
two or three things should be constantly borne in mind. 
Woollens essentially consist of three classes—coarse, 
middling, and fine ; of these, the first two, consume three 
quarters of each fleece ; and of American wool, probably | 
seven-eighths of the whole product is made into cloth va- | 
rying, in price, from about thirty cents to two dollars and 
fifty cents the square yard. That scale of duties, there- 
fore, which gives protection to the greatest quantity of 
this description of woollens, will obviously protect the | 
greatest quantity of American wool. Now, will the pro- | 
posed scale of duties give adequate protection? It may : 
but I fear it will not. The two minimum points of fifty | 
cents and one dollar are planted in the very midst, and | 
act directly upon three-fourths or more, of the woollens 
trade. At these points, the protection is equal only to | 
a specific duty of forty cents onthe dollar. The duty ex- 
acted and paid under the existing law is within a fraction 
of thirty-seven cents on the dollar. So that the whole in- 
crease is butabout three cents. This might be sufficient, 
were the wages of labor, the profits of stock, and the price 
of the raw materials, the same now that they were three 
years ago. But I fear it will be found inadequate in prac- 
tice—so long as the nations we formerly fed continue, as 
they now do, not only to feed, but to clothe themselves. 

England is our greatest competitor ; and the existence 
of her power essentially depends upon the spindle and | 
the anvil. Who, then, can doubt that she would sacrifice 
much, in order to command a market like ours, in which | 
the whole annual consumption of woollens, exclusive of | 
household manufactures, is not less than twenty or twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars? The prostration of our wool- 
len factories would give her this market. How can she 
accomplish it, in case the impost duty on woollens be too 
low? Why, sir, by adapting her goods to these low mini- 
mum points—forcing them into the country, and under- 
selling our own manufacturers: in this way, a great for- 
eign capital will be constantly acting upon a small Ameri- 
can capital. The difference will be nearly as five hundred 
toone. The odds are fearful. ‘The competition will be | 
manifestly unequal. It will produce fluctuations in the 
market—embarrassments and losses—and one woollen 
factory after another will be broken down, untilthe whole 
are involved in ruin. What are the means that England | 
possesses of producing this result, which she has so much 

ut heart? ‘They are principally the cheapness of the raw 
material—and the facilities afforded to her manufacturers, 
who now prosecute this trade on their own account, and 
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exclude, to a great extent, the American importer. Of 
the whole amount of woollen goods vended in the Ameri- 
can market, and consumed in the United States, I suppose 
full one half, in quantity, consists of the coarser cloths, 
the actual value of which is from fifteen cents to about one 
dollar the square yard. The competition for this great 
market, which requires for these coarse cloths probably 
thirty millions of pounds of wool annually, is between our 
own citizens and aliens; and hitherto the alien competi- 
tors have had decidedly the advantage. 1 am apprehen- 
sive they will still possess it—and continue to be the only 
successful competitors in our own market. Let us see 
how the account will stand. The American manufactu- 
rers will be obliged to purchase the coarse wool of this 
country at prices from fifteen to twenty-five cents, being 
an average of twenty cents a pound ; whereas the British 





| manufacturers can buy the coarse wool of Europe from 


five to fifteen cents, being an average of ten centsa pound. 
The difference is from one to two hundred per cent. 
The wool, of which many of these cloths are made, will 
actually cost the American two or three times as much as 
it will the British manufacturer. This gives to our for- 
eign rivals an advantage equal to about fifly per cent. on 
the cost of their goods. Is there not, then, some reason 
to apprehend, that the nominal duty of forty cents only 
on the dollar, at these minimum points, will prove an in- 
alequate protection’ I think thereis. If, by forcing in 
upon us millions of dollars worth of goods at these points, 
they can succeed in embarrassing and finally shutting up 
our woollen factories—what is the consequence? Why 
—that the wool grower and manufacturer are both ruin- 
ed, and the country left at the mercy and cupidity of for- 
eigners for its necessary clothing. . : 
But it is alleged that the proposed duties, which are in- 
tended for the protection of our capital and industry, will 
tax and oppress the poor. Sir, it is true that an impost 
on an article, not produced in the country, as on tea, for 
example, isa charge upon both the producer and the 
consumer. But, when the home-manufacturer can, and 
does, supply the home market with any given article, no 
amount of impost will enhance its price, because the do- 
mestic competition will always keep it at the lowest rate 
for which it can be made, allowing to the maker a rea- 
sonable profit. This is a law of human labor that never 
varies. Besides, the manufacture of woollen goods, in 
connexion with the great interests dependent upon it, 
enlarges, more than almost any other, the field of pro- 
ductive industry,and therefore benefits the poor man, be- 
cause it gives him and his family employment, and ena- 
bles them to supply their necessary wants. It will not, 


| then, tax or oppress the poor, unless it can be proved 


that it will diminish employment, and lessen the wages 


' and profits of labor. This has not been, and I think can- 


not be proved. 

The opponents of the ‘* American System” do not 
stop here ; they say that it will not only raise up amongst 
us a dependent and worthless population, but that it will 
injure, though it may not destroy, commerce and naviga- 
tion. Could I anticipate these results, ltoo would be 
against it. Sir, the operatives in the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of Europe are not to be compared with 
those in our factories ; they are as unlike as the condi- 
tion of the two countries. Theirs are too often unedu- 


| cated, intemperate, improvident, and poorly fed ; ours 


have a good common education,are temperate, provident, 
and well fed. Rigidly prohibit, therefore, the use of in- 


| toxicating liquors, and keep up the system of common 


education, and the inmates of our manufacturing estab- 
lishments will always afford a worthy example of sobrie- 
ty,order, and economy. Nor, sir, do I see the predicted 
injury to our commerce and navigation. What is the ar- 
|gument? Why, that Great Britain will exclude our cot- 
| ton, if we exclude British woollens. Does this follow ? 
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Ithink not. England never bought of us because we 
bought of her. She now annually manufactures cotton 
goods to the amount of about two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars; and Ido not believe that any state of 
things could induce her to rely solely forthe supply of 
cotton for her cotton-mills upon any one country, because 
it would always be inthe power of such country, by 
suddenly withholding the supply, to distress, and, perad- 
venture, to ruin her. Now, as it is true that, of our an- 
nual exports, the quantity of the raw products (except 
cotton, is gradually decreasing, and from causes in which 
we had no agency, and which were utterly beyond our 
control, while the quantity of domestic manufactures is 
rapidly increasing, it appears to me that our commerce 
and navigation must look for their sustenance and sup- 
port to the fabrication of these raw products into such 
form and fashion as will adapt them to the wants and the 
taste of the times. A new application of labor and skill | 
is necessary. We must begin to do as others do; they 
produce and manufacture ; buy what they cannot make, 
and sell as much as they can. 

There are some other objections connected with this 
subject, which I had intended to notice. I shall, how- 
ever, forbear to notice them now. But, sir, I cannot 
forbear calling the attention of the House, somewhat 


more particularly than has yet been done, to the mogni- | 


1 


tude and value of the wool and woollens interest. This | 
great intérest has been lightly spoken of, and, in my | 
judgment, altogether underrated. 
search, in regard to it, has satisfied me that it involves | 
and gives employment to more capital, is more widely | 
diffused,and a'fects more individuals,than any other,save 
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The result of my re-| 





only the grain growing interest. Compare it with one or 
two others. Our commercial marine consists of about | 


one million five hundred thousand tons of shipping, and | 


is worth, including annual repairs, something less than 
ninety millions of dollara, The capital actually invested 
in lands and slaves, necessary for the production of the | 
cotton grown in the United States, including the value of | 
the crop, will not, by any fair calculation, exceed one | 
hundred millions of dollars. The number of our she€p | 
1 suppose to be at least twenty five millions, and worth | 
fifty millions of dollars. ‘The annual product of their | 
wool will be between sixty and seventy millions of | 
pounds, and worth from t wenty to twenty-five millions of | 
dollars. ‘This number of sheep requires the entire pro- | 
duct of about six millions of acres of land to feed them. | 
At the moderate price of fifteen dollars the acre,this land | 
would be worth ninety millions of dollars. And if forty | 
millions of dollars, the common estimate, be taken as the | 
sum invested in lands, buildings, and machinery, applied | 
to the manufacture of woollens, then the capital actually 
invested in the wool and woollens interest will be about | 
two hundred millions of dollars. This great capital, | 
moreover, subtracts from agricultural pursuits a quantity | 
of labor nearly equal to the labor of a hundred thousand | 
effective men. ‘This number of persons, not being em- 
ployed in the production of breadstuffs, must, of neces- | 
sity, depend upon the grain growers for their daily sub- | 
sistence. The common farmer,therefore,is doubly bene: | 
fitted by this system of protection, because, as most of | 
our farmers either do, or can, grow both wool and pro- 
visions, it secures a market for the wool, insofar as the 
domestic is substituted for the foreign fabric, and en- 
larges the demand for provisions, in proportion to the | 
number of persons, or, in other words, to the quantity of 
human labor exclusively employed in rearing the sheep, 
in the supply of fuel and materials, in the construction 
of buildings and machinery, and in the manufacture of 
the wool. 

This measure is not for the benefit of New England 
only, as its opponents have so often asserted. If I have} 
not greatly deceived myself, no portion of this Union has} 
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a larger or deeper interest in it than the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania. It has been often stated in this 
debate, that there are now four millions of sheep in each 
of these States—eight millions in both. If the number 
be not overrated—and I think it is not—-then the value of 
the sheep and of the lands, (necessary for their support} 
in the State of New York, cannot be much less than thir- 
ty millions of dollars; nor can the annual value of the 
produce of her flocks be less than three millions of dol. 
lars. Essentially agricultural—distinguished for the ex. 
tent, variety, and richness of her soil—indented with 
beautiful lakes—intersected with fine rivers and canals, 
and possessing a much larger available water-power than 
any other State in the Union—how can it be said that 
the State of New York is not deeply interested in the 
success of these manufacturing establishments? Or how 
can it be proved that her present interests and future 
prosperity will be compromitted by their success? Sir, 
manufacturing establis!iments make villages and markets; 


| and these never fail to give tothe surrounding country 
| wealth and prosperity. 


And wherein are the interests of Pennsylvania, in this 
matter, of less account than those of New York? Her 
flocks are as numerous. Her manufacturing advantage, 
I suppose, as great, and her means as ample. But some 
pains seem to have been taken, in the course of this dis- 
cussion, to impress upon us the belief, that she really 
had very little interest in any thing else than in the pro- 
tection of iron and whiskey. Of whiskey, she makes, 
it is supposed, about ten millions of gallons ; and of 
iron, about thirty-two thousand tons, annually. The 
gross market value of these two articles may be estima- 
ted at six millions of dollars. But this value, it willbe 
perceived, includes the price of the raw materials, the 
wages of labor, and the cost of subsistence. In every 
view, therefore, which can be fairly taken on this subject,it 
will be found that her interest in the production and man- 
ufacture of wool and wooliens is as great, to say the least 
of it, as it is in the making of iron or of whiskey. 

Sir, a few words more, and I have done. Perhaps 
there is no country better adapted than ours to the pro- 
duction of fine wool. Our atmosphere, generally, is 
clear and elastic ; and our mountaims, in this respect, are 
not excelled by those of Spain or of Saxony. Give us 
a sure market, by preventing the foreign from coming 
into ruinous competition with the domestic cloth, and a 
little experience will enable our farmers to grow wool as 
cheap as it can be grown, of like quality, in any other 
part of the world. The number of sheep in the United 
States can be doubled in less than five years ; and inten 
years, | have no doubt, this country might produce at 
least two hundred and fifty millions of pounds of wool. 
The ease, cheapness, and rapidity, with which this spe- 
cies of capital may be created in this country, is wonder 
ful. Every farmer can and should put upon his farm as 
many prime sheep as he can conveniently keep, without 
adding much to the time necessarily required in taking 
care of his other stock. With proper attention and econ- 
omy in the management of them, and in carefully s°- 
lecting and retaining the best, their annual increase 4 ill 
very nearly pav the expense of keeping them. In this 
way, every little flock will become a source of revenue 
to the owner, and all of them together of immense wealth 
to the nation. In a word, sir, in whatever aspect this 
great interest is viewed, it seems to me to be deeply an’ 
intimately connected with the wealth and the power, will 
the comfort and prosperity of the country. - 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, vindicated Mr Mattary from 
the charge brought against him by Mr. SuTHERLAND, of 
having abandoned the doctrine of the Harrisburg Cor 
vention, and the principle of minimums. He was a!30 
opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. MINER observed that he differed entirely from 
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his honorable colleague [Mr. Bucaanan] on one impor- 
tant point, and thought it due to himself to explain 
the grounds of hisown opinion. He had understood his 
colleague to say, that he detested the minimum principle. 
Mr. M. avowed that the minimum principle had his entire 
approbation, and he should part from it with great reluc- 
tance. In 1816, the minimum principle was introduced 
to protect the cotton fabric; a single one was established, 
of twenty-five cents the square yard. By the act of 
1824, that minimum was increased to thirty cents: so 
that all cotton fabrics, no matter what the real cost at the 
place from whence imported, were to be taken to have 
cost thirty cents, and the duty laid accordingly. Cotton 
cloths, costing in England five cents, were thus valued at 
thirty, for the purpose of laying the duty, advanced six 
hundred per cent.; and of course, six hundred per cent. 
duty assessed. This was equal to a single minimum, on 
woollens, of four dollarsa yard. What has been the re- 
sult? Had the consumer been taxed? Was the price 
enhanced in market? Wasa poorer article forced into 
consumption? Wholly the reverse. This minimum 
principle had been the effectual safeguard of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. It had produced the effect intended. 
The foreign fabric was excluded. ‘The American manu- 
facturer flourished; domestic competition supplied the 
market abundantly, with a better article, ata reduced 
price. The value of the minimum principle and the 
American system are illustrated by the statement ofa sin- 
gle fact, contained in a letter received within the hour, 
sent me by a gentleman having perfect means of informa- 
tion. Inthe supplies of cottons for the Army, in 1815, cot- 
ton shirts, for privates, cost one dollar and forty-two cents; 
in 1828, fifty-three cents—a little more than one-third, 
‘‘and decidedly superior in quality.” This was worth 
all the reasoning in the world. An ounce of experience 
was worth a pound of theory, however plausible. 

The minimum principle had proved salutary, in pro- 
tecting the cotton manufacture. It was stamped with 
the approving seal of experience. If valuable in respect 
to cottons, Mr. M. could see no reason to doubt but it 
would prove equally beneficial in respect to woollens, 
He should part with it reluctantly. But how stands the 
case’? Under the bill containing the minimum principle, 
very inadequate protection was offered. By the amend- 
ment of my colleague, accepted as a modification by the 
gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Mattary] fair protection 
is offered under the ad valorem principle. Now, sir, I 
look to the substance. I prefer some protection under an 
imperfect principle, to little or no protection under a 
good principle, and, between the two, am obliged to 
give the proposition of my colleague the decided pre- 
feretice. 

Mr. STERIGERE said he was in favour of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Vermont as modified, and 
opposed to the motion of his colleague, to insert the 
bill reported by the committee, with a slight modifica- 
tion in lien of it. The former, said Mr. S. embraces 


the ad valorem principle, is founded on principles of } 


justice and equity, and will operate on all alike; and 
the latter, the minimum principle, which was fraught 
with injustice, as it imposes a heavier duty on one kind 
of woollens, and on one kind of consumers than on ano- 
ther, and will be unfair and unequal in its operations. 
in all Governments, and especially in Republican Go- 
vernments, taxes of ail kinds should be equal. This 
maxim is too clear to require any argument, To be 
equal, taxes must have a due regard to the value of the 
things on which they are imposed. Heretofore, in our 
legislation establishing protecting duties, this principle 
has been adhered to, in all practical cases. The bill of 
the committee, which my colleague proposes to insert 
(as well as the Harrisburg project) is based on other 
principles. That the minimum system will operate un- 
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justly and unequally, was susceptible of the clearest 

demonstration; but to make this plain, said Mr. S., 

we must go into dry detail—we must descend to parti- 

culars. Declamation will not enlighten, and general 
denunciation will not convince. 

I will submit a few calculations which I have made, 
illustrative of the minimum system. As the Harrisburg 
project, which has been negatived, exhibits the system 
in a more glaring and palpable point of view, than any 
other which has been presented to the House, said Mr. S. 
I will first show what would be its practical operations if 
it had become a law. This project contained four mini- 
mums, viz : one of fifty cents, one of two dollars and 
fifty cents, one of four dollars, and one of six dollars a 
square yard. All cloths costing a price between two 
minimums, were to be valued at the higher minimum 
per square yard, without any regard to their real worth 
or cost, and on such minimum value, it proposed an im- 
mediate duty of 40 per cent. and an annual increase of 5 
per cent. until the duty should amount to 50 per cent. and 
on cloths costing more than six dollars per square yard a 
duty of 40 per cent; with the like increase of the same. 
The calculations are made on the several minimums and 
in the manner the duties would be calculated at the 
Custom House. This is to add to the real cost of the 
cloths, at the place whence imported, 10 per cent. and 
the cost and charges, which would be equal to about 
two and a half per cent. more. This is, in fact, increas- 
ing every dollar of the real value to one dollar twelve 
and a half cents, and assessing the duty on the latter. 

Under the highest minimum of six dollars a square 
yard, 

Cloths costing, at the place 
whence imported, per 
square yard 

#6 00 

5 60 
5 20 
4 80 


Would have to pay a 
duty equal to 
50 per cent. ad val. 
534 do. 
574 do. 
624 do. 
Do. 4 40 68 do. 
Do. 4 20 714 do. 
Hence, a yard of cloth worth six dollars would pay 
three dollars thirty-seven and a half cents duty, anda 
yard worth only four dollars twenty cents would also 
have to pay three dollars thirty seven and a half cents; or 
six dollars worth of cloth, costing six dollars a yard, would 
pay three dollars and thirty seven and a half cents duty, 
whilst six dollars worth of cloth costing only four dollars 
twenty cents a yard, would have to pay four dollars eigh- 
ty-two cents. 
Under the next minimum of four dollars per square 
yard, 
Cloth costing 
$4 00 
3 60 
3 20 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Would pay a duty equal to 
50 per cent. ad val. 
55 do. 
624 do. 
Do. 2 80 714 do. 
Do. 2 60 77 do. 
Hence, a yard of cloth worth four dollars would pay 
a duty of two dollars twenty-five cents, and a yard worth 
only two dollars sixty cents, would also have to pay a 
duty of two dollars twenty-five cents. In other words, 
four dollars worth of cloth costing four dollars a yard, 
would pay two dollars twenty-five cents duty, when four 
dollars worth ot cloth, costing only two dollars sixty 
cents a yard, would have to pay three dollars forty-six 
cents duty. 
Under the next minimum, of two dollars fifty cents the 
square yard, 
Cloth costing, per square 


yard, 
$2 50 


2 25 


Do. 
Do. 


Would have to pay a duty 
equal to 
50 per cent. ad val, 


Do. 554 do. 
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cloths. 








Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

i Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Hence, a yard of cloth, worth two dollars and fifty 
cents, would pay one dollar and forty cents duty, and 
a yard of cloth worth only sixty cents, would also have 
to pay one dollar and forty cents duty ; or, in other 
words, two dollars fifty cents worth of cloth, costing 
two dollars and fifty cents a yard, would pay one dol- 
lar and forty cents duty, whilst two dollars and fifty cents 
worth of cloth, costing only sixty cents a yard, would 
have to pay five dollars and eighty three cents duty ; 
more than four times as much as the same amount of 
cloths, worth two dollars and fifty cents a yard. The 
distance at which this minimum is removed from that 
below it, renders its operation very unequal. 
cloths which would come under its operation, are those 
which would cost in Europe from sixty cents to one dol- 
Jar and sixty cents a square yard, (and it is their value 
there on which the duty is assessed,) and which would 
sell in this country for from $1 to $3 25a yard, being 
the very kinds of cloth that are commonly used by the 
laboring and poorer classes of the People. 
cloths this Harrisburg project proposed a duty of from 
78 to 207 percent. ad valorem, averaging more than 
125 per cent. on their real value ; whilst it imposed on 
the best kind of cloths a duty of only 50 per cent. on 
This would operate more than twice 
as hard on the consumers of ‘hese coarse imported 
cloths, as on the consumers of the best kind of imported 


their real value. 


stituents, 


would be certain. 


House or the nation, 


vocated on this floor. 
tioned for prohibition. 


624 
694 
78 
894 

104 

125 

156 

207 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Sir, I could not reconcile the principles of such a pro- 
position to my sense of justice, or give it my vote, as I 
am sure such a vote would not be approved by my con- 
Those who were most anxious to defeat the 
tariff, could not more effectually have promoted that 
object, than by getting the Harrisburg project incor- 
porated in the bill—with such an amendment its failure 
But 1 may be told, indeed 1 have 
been told, that the object of this arrangement of the 
minimums, was to prohibit the coarse cloths, and that 
the duties would not have to be paid. This does not 
disprove the inequality and injustice of the project. 
that was the object of its supporters, that purpose should 
have been avowed, and not sought to be accomplished 
in this covert and deceptious manner. 
should in words have prohibited all cloths of this kind, 
and provided that other kinds should pay only a reason- 
able duty. But such a proposition would have appear- 
ed too partial on its very face, and, indeed too absurd 
to be made, and would not be countenanced by this 
Yet this Harrisburg project, which 
would produce precisely the same result, is warmly ad- 
The manufacturers have not peti- 
The time is not yet arrived for 
that—nor is this House yet willing to adopt such a sys- 
tem. If they were, I should object, as I now do, to se- 
lecting the laborers of the country and the povrer clas- 
ses of the citizens, to try the experiment upon. 
as regards wool, this project presents one of the most 
anomalous and strange schemes I have ever heard of. 
On this it proposes a duty of 50 cents per pound, which 
would be equal to from 100 to 200 per cent. on wool 
costing from 25 to 50 cts. a pound—the kind most gene- 
rally used by our manufacturers. 
amount to a prohibition of such wool, while on that which 
would be used for the best fabrics, and worth one dollar 
per pound, it would only be a fair protection to the wool 


The propositions 


This duty would 


If 


So far 
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grower, and to the best kinds the duty would be entire. 
ly inadequate. 

The bill of the committee, which my colleague pro- 
poses to insert instead of the amendment of the gentle. 
man from Vermont, contains a $1 minimum, and propo- 
ses a higher duty on the highest priced cloths than the 
minimum of others. This will make it more equitable 
than the project of which I have been speaking; still, as 
it is based on the minimum principle, it is liable to the 
same kind of objection, differing only in degree. The 
value of woollens costing not over four dollars per square 
yard, is not regarded. In its operation it would be une. 
qual, and does not give as full a protection, and therefore 
is less acceptable than the amendment of the gentleman 
from Vermont. ‘The bill contains four minimums, viz 
one of 50 cents, one of $1 one of $2 50, and one of $4, 
per square yard; all cloths exceeding $4 a square yard, to 
pay a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Under the highest minimum of $4, 

Cloths costing per square Would pay a duty equal 
yard, 4 00 to 40 per cent. ad. val. 























































Do. 3 60 445 do. 
Do. 3 20 50 do. 
Do. 2 80 57 do. 
Do. 2 60 6134 do. 


Hence, as this duty would be calculated at the custom. 
house, a yard worth $4, would pay $1 80; and a yard 
worth only two dollars sixty cents, would also have to 
pay one dollar eighty cents duty; or four dollars worth 
of cloth costing $4 a yard, would pay one dollar eighty 
cents duty ; while four dollars worth of cloth costing 
two dollars sixty cents a yard, would have to pay two 
dollars seventy-seven cents. 

Under the next minimum the duty is specific, and cal- 
culated differently, and 






























A yard of cloth cost- Would pay a duty equal 
ing $2 50 to 40 per ct. on actual vai 

Do 2 30 434 do 

Do 2 10 A474 do 

Do 1 90 524 do 

Do 1 70 59 do 

Do 1 50 662-3 do 

Do 1 50 77 do 

Do 1 10 91 do 






A yard of cloth costing two dollars fifty cents would 
pay one dollar duty, and a yard costing only one dollar 
and ten cents, would also pay one dollar duty ; or tw 
dollars fifty cents worth of cloth costing two dollars fif- 
ty cents a square yard, would pay one dollar duty, while 
two dollars fifty cents worth of cloth costing only one 
dollar ten cents a yard, would have to pay two dollars 
twenty-seven cents duty. 

Under the one dollar minimum, 

Cloths costing per square Would pay a duty equal 
yard, $1 00 to 40 per ct. on actual val. 


















Do 90 444 do 
Do 80 50 do 
Do 70 57 do 
Do 60 66 2-3 do 





Thus, a yard of cloth costing one dollar, would pay 
forty centa duty, and a yard worth only sixty cents would 
pay the same duty ; or one dollar’s worth of cloth costing 
one dollar a yard would pay a duty of forty cents, while 
one dollar’s worth of cloth costing only sixty cents a yard 
would have to pay sixty-six cents two-thirds duty. From 
these calculations, it is apparent that every tariff founded 
on the minimum principle must be unequal. On some 
kinds of cloths the duty will be prohibitory, while the 
duty on other kinds will not afford an adequate protec: 














mum system is liable to other serious objections. 


















tion to the manufacturer of such cloths. But this mini- 


We have been told that an ad valorem duty cannot be 
collected fairly—that frauds on the revenue and the 
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manufacturer have been extensively practised under} would gain 68 cents in the duty on every square yard, 
the present law, and that this minimum system has be- | and one dollar 19 cents on every running yard. Again: 
come necessary, a8 a security against such frauds. That | cloths worth one dollar 10 cents a square yard, would 
frauds have been practised, and our laws evaded, I | pay one dollar duty on every square yard, if fairly invoiced, 
have no doubt. Ido not believe that legislative wis-| or one dollar 75 cents on a running yard, and cloths worth 
dom can devise any laws on this subject which the cun- | one dollar a yard, would pay 40 cents a square yard duty, 
ning of commercial cupidity will not find some eee or 70 centsa running yard. Then if cloths worth one 
of evading. But, because an ad valorem duty cannot} dollar 10 cents were invoiced at one dollar, there would 
be fairly collected, it does not follow that the duties | be a saving or difference in the duty of 60 cents on every 
under this new system willbe. On the contrary, I am! square yard,and one dollar 5 cents on every running yard. 
convinced, that it is more calculated to encourage | Again: cloth worth 60 cents, if fairly invoiced, would 
frauds and perjury, than any other that could be de-| pay a duty of 40 cents on a square yard, or 70 cents 
vised, and we should not abandon a long-tried system, | on a running yard; but if invoiced 10 cents lower, (at 
for one which there is no experience to recommend, | 50 cents) they would pay only 20 cents a square yard 
and much reason to reject. Under our present law a | duty, or 35 cents a running yard, making a gain of 20 
difference of twenty cents in the value ofa square yard | cents a square yard, and 35 cents a running yard, to 
of cloth would make a difference of only about eight | the importer. A comparison of the operation of both 
cents in the duty ; and if an importer were to have his these minimum schemes, is, in every respect, favorable to 
cloths sworn down twenty cents a yard below their va-| the bill; still it is evident, that under both, and most 
lue, he would gain only eight cents a yard in the duty. | especially the first, the importer would realize an im- 
This trifling gain would scarcely seem be a sufficient) mense gain, by fraudulently invoicing his cloths (of a 
inducement to importers to attempt to have their cloths) value, a little greater than the several minimums) at 10 
fraudulently invoiced underthe proper value, yet we are | or 20 cents a square yard, below their bona fide value. 
told that, with this small inducement, the frauds on our| The gentleman from New York [Mr. Wnricur} says, 
revenue have been very extensive. If thatbe so while if this dill passes, the importations will be principally 
the duty on woollens is only 33} per cent. ad valorem, | about the minimum points. This will undoubtedly be 
what may be the extent of perjury and fraud under a | the case; for nearly all other cloths will be excluded, and 
minimum system, with a duty of 50 per cent. on the mi- | the bulk of importations will be of cloths about the mini- 
nimums, and whena difference of even ten cents in the | mum values—the very kinds, in which a small difference 
value of a square yard will make a difference of from | in the invoicing (which would make but little difference 
85 cents to $1 124 cents in the duty’ Yet such are | in the duty under an ad valorem system) will make a very 
the inducements to fraud and perjury which the Har-/ great difference in the duty under a minimum system. 
risburg project holds out, and which we have been asked | This circumstance, of itself, will tend greatly to increase 
to sanction. Under that project, cloths worths $4 20 | the umount of fraud in importations. This system cannot 
cents a square yard, would pay a duty of $3 374 cents fail to prove the fruitful parent of dishonesty, fraud, and 
on a square yard, or $5 90 cents on arunning yard of| perjury. While the benefits expected to result from it 
seven quarters wide; and cloths worth four dollars, | are ideal, its mischievous effects are certain and incalcua- 
would pay a duty of $2 25 cents on a square yard, or} ble. None of these objections apply with any peculiar 
$3 93$ cents on a running yard. Now, if the importer | force to the amendment of the gentleman from Vermont. 
could get cloths worth $4 20 cents a yard sworn down! That gives equaland ample protection te the manufac 
and invoiced at four dollars, so as to come in under the | turer of all kinds of cloths, and in the spirit of our in- 
next minimum, he would gain $1 124 cents on every | stitutions and equal laws, it will operate on all consumers 
square yard, and $1 96} on every running yard. By alike. If it does not favor tie poorer and laboring clas- 
the same project, cloths worth $2 60 a square yard, | ses, it does not impose on their necessaries of life hea- 
would pay aduty of $2 25 on asquare yaru, or $3 93} | vicr burdens than on those of others. 
ona running yard . and cloth worth $2 50 asquare yard, } But the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis7is 
would pay a cuty of $1 40 0n a square yard, or $2 45 | opposed to the amendment of the gentleman from Ver- 
on a running yard. Hence, if cloth worth #2 60 a/| mont, because it does not give a sufficient protection to 
yard, could be fraudulently invoiced at $2 50, and come | the manufacturer, and that his gain by it would be only 
in under that minimum, the importer would gain 85| 11-3 percent. In this the gentleman is certainly mis- 
cents inthe duty on every square yard, and $1 48 on/taken. The value of the raw material is about half the 
every running yard. Again, cloths worth 60 cents a’ value of the fabric ; in the better qualities of cloths not 
square yard would pay 207 per cent. ad valorem, equal | quite somuch. ‘he present duty on the kinds of wool 
to $1 40 on every square yard, or $2 45 on a running | generally used by our manufacturers for cloths, is thirty 
yard; and cloth worth 50 cents a square yard would | per cent. ad valorem which this amendment proposes to 
pay 50 per cent. ad valorem, equal to 28 cents, on a | raise to fifty, being an increase of twenty per cent. The 
square yard, or 49 cents on a running yard. Thus, if | present duty on cloths is thirty-three and one-third per 
cloths worth 60 cents a yard, should be invoiced ut 50, | cent. ad valorem, which ihis amendment proposes to 
there would be a saving of 157 per cent. ad valorem in | raise to fifty, being an increase of sixteen and two-thirds 
the duty, equal to $1 12 0n every square yard, and | percent. Now this increase of 20 per cent. on wool, asa 
$1 96 on every running yard. Now 1 ask, sir, whether | charge to the manufacturer, would be equal to half that 
any scheme could be devised, that would hold out | per cent. or 10 per cent. on the fabric (on which he gets an 
sironger temptations to perjury and fraud, than this ?| increase of duty of 16 2-3 per cent.)—the difference be- 
Can it be believed that such a law would be fairly and | tween which is his gain, and is precisely 6 2-3 per cent. 
honestly carried into effect. | instead of 11-3 per cent. This ison the supposition 
The bill, which my colleague proposes to adopt, also | that the manufacturer would buy foreign wool, as the 
holds out too much inducement to fraud. By this bill, | gentleman has taken and argued the question. Now, on 
cloths worth $2 60, if fairly invoiced, would pay a duty | the same supposition, and by the gentleman’s own mode 
of $1 80 on the square yard, or $3 15 on the running | of argument, how stands the manufacturer, by the !ar- 
yard; and cloths worth $2 50, would pay $1 124 the square | risburg project, which he voted for ? That proposes a 
yard, or $196 ona running yard. Sv if cloths worth two | duty of 50 per cent. per lb. on wool, and a duty on the 
dollars 60 cents a yard, were invoiced at two dollars 50| woollens of 50 per cent. on the minimums. This duty 
cents a yard, (10 cents below their value,) the nn on wool costing from 25 to 50 cents, (which is the kind 
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which would be generally used, and would now sell here 
for from 40 to 85 cents a pound) would be equal to from 
100 to 200 percent. ad valorem. I will take itat 100 per 
cent. ‘This would make the increase of the duty on wool 
70 per cent. and would be equivalent to an additional 
charge to the manufacturer of 35 per cent. on the fabric. 
It is difficult to say what ad'valorem duty would be precise- 
ly equivalent to this minimum duty of 50 per cent. on 
woollens. I will suppose it equal to 60 percent. ad va- 
lorem; this will make the increase of the duty on wool- 
lens 27 23 per cent. ad valorem. Here the additional 
duty on wool charged to the manufacturer is 8 1-3 per 
cent. more than the additional duty on the fabric, and, 
consequently, so much worse for him than the present 
law. Thus, it would appear that the gentleman’s own 
favorite scheme, by his own logic, would be worse to the 
manufacturer than any other that has been presented. I 
know the gentleman did not come to this conclusion in 
his argument, but that was because he (as well as other 
gentlemen) applied one system of logic to the Harrisburg 
project, and another to the other propositions which 
have been before the House. The gentleman, too, ob- 
jects, that the duty of 50 per cent. on wool, proposed 
by the amendment, is too high—that the manufacturer 
cannot pay it—that it will be ruinous to him. Now, if 
this objection applies with any force to the amendment, 
it applies with much more force to the Harrisburg pro- 
ject, as that proposed a much higher duty on the kinds 
of wool which would be generally used by our manufac- 
turers, and if they could not pay a duty of 50 per 
cent. They surely could not pay a duty equal to from 
100 to 200 percent. Nor would this high duty on wool 
be of any more benefit tothe woel grower than the other : 
for, if the duty of 50 per cent. could not be paid by the 
manufacturer, as the gentleman says, it would be equiva- 
lent to prohibition, and if 50 per eent. be prohibitory, 
100 or 200 per cent. would not be more effectually so. 
But Ido not go on the idea that our manufacturers are to 
be furnished with foreign wool, and charged with the 
duty imposed on it. This will not beso. The object of 
imposing the duty is to encourage the growth of wool, 
and create a home supply, and thus reduce its charge . 
This is the ultimate effect of every protecting system. — 
The great quantity of wool now in the country, which 
the wool grower can have no interest in keeping on hand 
will prevent any sudden rise above a fair price, and this 
protection will induce persons to engage in the business 
immediately. Our soil and climate are well adapted to 
growing wool, and our capacity to supply any demand 
that will be made, is unquestionable. Give sufficient 
protection, (as I believe this amendment does) to justify 
persons in engaging in this business, and it will be done. 
Flocks will whiten every hill and the domestic competi- 
tion will keep the price of wool as low as it can be af- 
forded by the wool growers—and the manufacturers will 
be furnished with a better raw material than can be im. 
ported, and at a fairer price. ; 
The bill reported by the committee did not meet the 
approbation of all the friends of the tariff, and from the 
diversity of interests involved, this would not seem 
strange. There is no instance in which a bill on this sub- 
ject, reported by any Committee of Congress, ever met 
the approbation of all the friends of the system. And if 
the present committee have not been able to do what no 
other committee ever did, to reporta bill which met the 
approbation of all, that does not warrant the unqualified 
condemnation of the committee, which has been dealt 
out tothem. The friends of the system, here, should 
have met with feelings of conciliation and compromise. 
Heretofore this has been the case, and I had hoped it 
would have been so on the present occasion. A very op- 
posite spirit has, however, been manifested from the be- 
ginning. The bill reported by the committee has been 
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blackened, distorted, and misrepresented, and the mem- 
bers of the committee denounced with a bitterness and 
an asperity unbecoming this body, and entirely unjustifia- 
ble. There has never been an instance in which any bill 
on this subject, reported by any Committee of Congress, 
has passed without undergoing material alterations. [t 
might have been expected that attempts would be 
made to alter any bill which would be reported the pre- 
sent session. The present committee, therefore, need 
not be dissatisfied at any efforts to alter this bill. It is 
not to be regarded as too sacred to be touched, if, 
in the judgment »f the House, it requires amendment. 
If a bill is to pass, each one should concede some. 
thing, and the friends of the tariff should come together, 
If the bill reported by the committee was not acceptable 
toa number of the advocates of a tariff in the House, to 
many of these, the Harrisburg project was more objec. 
tionable. Now, let the friends of each meet half way, 
The proposition of the gentleman from Vermont, as mo- 
dified is better than either, and is such as all the friends 
of the measure may unite on. I know it meets the ap. 
probation of a much larger portion of the acknowledged 
friends of the tariff in the House than the bill. It is in 
accordance with our present tariff system. It is simple 
in its details, and proposes no untried theory. Its ope- 
ration is easily understood, while scarcely any two agree 
in what would be the effect of the minimum system. It 
proposes an equal duty on all kinds of wool and all kinds 
of woollens. Ic gives equal protection to the wool grower 
and the manufacturer, and affords a reasonable and an 
adequate protection to both. It will operate fairly, as it 
should do, and on all alike, without producing injustice 
to any. It does not hold out such temptations to 
fraud and perjury as the other scheme, and is in fact, 
and will be in its effect, what it purports to be, 
and if enacted into a law, 1 am convinced will meet 
the approbation of the public. I most solemnly believe 
that the fate of the tariff depends on the success of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Vermont. I hope its 
friends will unite against striking out and inserting from 
the bill. I shall vote against the motion of my colleague, 
as it is, in my opinion, calculated to defeat the passage of 
any tariff this session. 

Mr. HOFFMAN addressed the House. Mr. Srraker 
Lam happy to hear the cry of question! question ! and 
hone it may become louder. Ido not rise to inflict a 
speech on the House, but to state the real question in 
controversy. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr, Mattary,] omits any specific duty on im- 
ported wool. The amendment to the amendment, offer- 
ed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. SuTuer- 
LAND,] in addition to the ad valorem duty, proposes a 
specific duty upon wool of four cents the pound, This 
specific duty of four cents on the pound, for the protec- 
tion of the wool grower, is, as I understood the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bares] the reason, the main one, 
(if 1 am wrong he will correct me,) why he is opposed 
to the amendment as offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Surmertann,} and in favor of the 
amendment as modified, offered by the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr.Maxtarr,] which omits this specific duty. 
Now, sir, the very reason which induces that gentleman 
(Mr. Bares] to support the ane and oppose the other, 
induces me to support the one he opposes, and to op- 
pose the one he supports. He is opposed to this specific 
duty of four cents the pound on wool—I am in favor of it. 
I desire it for the protection of the wool grower. What- 
ever may have been the misfortune of any former Com- 
mittee of Manufactures (if it were a misfortune) in rela- 
tion to a duty on wool, I rejoice, sir, that there was not, 
to use a borrowed expression, ‘* undertow,” or other cir- 
cumstance, to prevent the present committee from offer- 
ing a protecting duty for the wool grower. It is easier to 
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reduce than increase a duty reported by a committee. In 
the course of the debate, by their arguments and esti- 
_ mates, I understand gentlemen to contend, that the 
- _ wool will rise in price to the total amount of the duty im- 
posed. I have endeavored to refute the conclusion here- 
tofore, and repeat my conviction, that it is altogether un- 
founded, and that in the circumstances of the country no 
duty can greatly enhance the price of wood. Indeed, 
on this occasion, the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Mat- 
rany,] tells us, that these four cents specific duty are as 
| bad as the seven cents proposed by the bill. Singular 
| argument, indeed! to say, as this gentleman does, that 
the duty will enhance the price to the amount of the du- 
ty, and that four cents will increase it as much as seven 
cents. But, sir, if, from unforeseen circumstances of a 
temporary nature, the duty should have the unexpected 
effect to enhance the price, and to provide for such a 
predicted event, and because gentlemen seem to dread 
it, 1 am willing to recede from the seven cents specific 
duty proposed in the bill, to four cents, the specific duty 
proposed in the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Suraertanp.] [ will not abate 
any thing which I deem necessary for the protection of 
the wool grower. I will not recede from the principle 
of protecting him ; but [ will recede in the spirit of a 
frank and honorable comnromise, because I believe that 
the seven cents is not indispensable tu, and that the four 
cents will protect the farmer in the wool market. I must 
say, sir, that it appears to me to be a strange objection in 
a gentleman who professes to be a tariff man, to contend 
that the wool grower ought not to be protected by a spe- 

cific duty. 
It has been said, sir, out of this House, and I believe 
A in the course of this debate, that the agriculturist is the 
brother of the manufacturer. This is not so. The ma- 
nufacturer and the merchant are not the brother and as- 
sociate of the agriculturist. No, sir, the agriculturist 
is the parent of the manufacturer and merchant—not the 
brother or associate, but their parent. The parent al- 
ways feels for the child, but the child does not always 
feel fur the parent. When the child is afflicted the pa- 
rent is in distress; but the parent is too often sunk in 
poverty, and bathed in tears of affliction, while the chil- 
dren riot in luxury, and dance in the gay pursuits of plea- 
sure. So here, quitting the allusion to the affectionate 
relation of parent and child, it may be said, that though 
it is true that the agriculturist must depend upon the 
manufacturer, and can have no wool market without him, 
yet it is certain, that if you will exclude cloths, and lay 
no duty on imported wool, the manufacturer may import 
his foreign wool, and thrive, while the agriculturist 
may, by these very circumstances, be obliged to destroy 
his flocks. I desire to see the agriculturist, in this 
system of protection, enjoy the first place. WhenT re- 
present him as the parent of other occupations of life, he 
appears in his true character. The bill provides abun- 
dant protection for the manufacturer; but without the 
four cents specific duty on wool, [ think the agricultur- 
ist will not be protected. I have other reasons, sir, for 
favoring the amendment to the amendment. The amend- 
ment proposes to strike out the minimums in the bill, and 
to adopt only the ad valorem duty: the amendment to the 
amendment proposes to restore the minimum principles 
of the bill. Whatever my own judgment may have been, 
as to these minimums, I am admonished by the judgment 
of the last Congress, the country and the manufacturers, 
and would not, against theirs, adhere too pertinaciously 
tomy own. The petitions of the manufacturets—the ar- 
guments of the members of this House—the judgment of 
the Harrisburg Convention—all unite and say that an ad 
valorem, however great, will afford little or no protection 
to the manufacturer; and he swears to this, as his best 
Judgment. His oath cannot prove the correctness of his 
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opinion, but as the evidence of his sincerity in giving it : 
and he says your ad valorem duty cannot protect him, 
however high it may be. 
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On the other hand, it is admitted by all, that under 


some circumstances, the duty may, and in many parts of 
the country it is seriously feared that the duty will, be a 
tax to the consumer. 
vy ad valorem duty, rising to 50 per cent. which so ma- 
ny believe will, and all admit may, be a tax to the consu- 
mer; when the manufacturer swears to you, and is sup- 
ported by the general judgment of the manufacturers, 


Why, then, shall we impose a hea- 


that this dreaded burthen cannot defend or protect him ? 
Why refuse the manufacturer the minimums, without 
which he declares you cannot protect him ; and force up- 
on the publica heavy and alarming ad valorem duty, which 
the very men for whose benefit it is intended, tell you is, 
for their protection, useless, and nothing worth? What- 
ever we do grant, should, in my mind, accord, in some mea- 
sure, with the declared and sworn wishes of those who ask 
it; and 1 will not, in this case, grant more than is asked, and 
refuse it in the form in which the public require it. If 
the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
SuTHERLAND] be adopted, we shall have a specific duty 
on wool, and the minimums, for the protection of the 
woollen manufacturer; and I hope it may prevail. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Penn. spoke in opposition to 
the amendment of Mr. Mattarr, as modified, and in fa- 
vor of that of Mr. Surazriann. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, had but a few words to say on 
the proposition under consideration. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevenson,] says, what I most 
heartily concur in, that he hopes Congress will not aban - 
don the agricultural interests of the country. I hope so, 
too, sir; and I hope still more, that Congress will not, by 
any pretence, be induced to say to the farmer, you can 
obtain a market and a fair price for your wool, when the 
foreigner has possessed himself of the market for supply- 
ing us with cloths—when the doors of our manufactories 
are closed, and the manufacturers themselves, by our 
acts, rendered unable to buy a pound of wool, or keep 
their establishments in operation. I hope this will not be 
the language we shall hold out to the farmers: but if it 
is, sir, depend upon it, they are too well informed as to 
their interest, and of the causes that depress the market 
for wool, to mistake the only source from which springs 
any demand for the product. I think tie proposition of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as first made, would 
have the effect of closing forever the doors of your man- 
ufactories of coarse woollens. The gentleman says he 
never will abandon the farmer, by rejecting an in- 
creased duty on wool, yet the gentleman himself advo- 
cates the reduction of the proposed specific duty on the 
pound of wool from seven to four cents. If, as he pre- 
tends, it is an abandonment of the interest of the farmer, 
to strike out this duty upon an article which does not 
come in competition with any grown by us, the gentle- 
man himself measurably abandons that interest ; by low- 
ering the duty, he abandons one halt the interest of the 
farmer. What say your farmers? Have they asked you 
to increase the duty on this coarse wool, used in making 
negro cloths, and for listings and headings? Will the 
gentleman point to any memorial from farmers, asking an 
increased duty of seven cents a pound on coarse wool; 
or any increase whatever? ‘There is no such memorial, 
or if any, it las never met my eve. What, sir, are the 
facts, in reference to coarse wool, as connect d with the 
fabrication of coarse cloths and blankets ? The manufac- 
turers say, this coarse wool from Smyrna and the Southern 

Republics does not compete at all with any wool of the 
United States. Such is the testimony before us from prac- 
tical men, well acquainted with the subject. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is not a wool grower, and not 
particularly conversant with the subject—he says this 
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wool competes with our common and low priced wool ; 
the evidence collected by the Committee on Manu- 
factures from experienced men, proves the reverse to be 
the fact. Shall we reject the testimony on oxth of prac- 
tical men—the knowledge and the results of skill and ex- 
perience—and sustain the speculations of theorists? I 
did not expect such a request. But the gentleman re- 
peats that he will never abandon the farmer, yet here is 
his argument—you must impose a duty on coarse wool. 
For what’ ‘To protect the American farmer in growing 
wool. But this wool is not grown by the American far- 
mer. It never can be produced by him. The wool he 
produces cannot be carried into the manufacture of the 
same fabric, and, therefore, as the article must come in 
from abroad, your duty is so much tax on the manufactu- 
rer, without benefitting the farmer at all. The reply is the 
same. I will never abandon the interest of the farmer. 
I do not suppose the gentleman can expect this argument 
to operate on men of the least reflection ; he is, without 
doubt, honest in urging it; but it is evidently unsound. 
This tax on the manufacturer will only raise the price of the 
article to the consumer ; it will not benefit any interest 
in the country. ‘The testimony of the witnesses satisfies 
me of this—-if it isto be credited, it is conclusive against 
the gentleman. It is said some of this coarse wool is made 
into carpets, and excludes so much of the low priced 
wool of the country. Well, sir, the gentleman proposes, 
by a duty on carpets, to encourage their more extensive 
manufacture here. Now you are told the material for that 
manufacture shall be taxed 100 per cent. while the fabric 
is taxed 50 per cent. To what end? To compel the 
manufacturer to work up our own wool, which costs him | 
twice as much per pound. It must be obvious that the 
natural, the inevitable consequence of this duty would be 
to compel the purchase of either the one or the other ar- 
ticle at the higher price, and in either case, by just the 
same sum increase the price of the carpet to the consu- 
mer,or to exclude from consumption the domestic carpet, 
because it cannot be made and sold as cheap as the fo- | 
reign carpet, the maker of which procured his raw mate- 
rial for one half price. Yet the gentleman calls this pro- 
tecting the farmer 
Another reason urged by the gentlemaa, is his earnest | 
desire to encourage the manufacture of blankets. But, 
sir, this coarse wool does not enter inte the manufacture 
of blankets—the common native wool of the country is 
well adapted to that manufacture, and that manufacture, 
if properly encouraged, would consume two or three | 
times as much of this coarse wool as is now grown in 
the country. I am much in favor of securing to the coun- | 
try this necessary article in time of war, and to our far- | 
} 





mers the market this manufacture will afford for their 
common wool. The bill, in its original shape, reduces 
the duty on blankets below other woollens, and the gen- 
tleman opposes the increase. The poor farmer, who | 
owns common sheep, occupies a prominent place in the 
gentleman’s argument—while his measures put them in 
the back ground. Thisis a singular way of encouraging | 
the poor farmer. Gentlemen have talked much about | 
the great surplus of common coarse wool, in this country | 
without a market? Sir, where is this surplus of common 
wool without a market? Is it a real substantial surplus, | 
or a creature of fancy, found only in the imaginations of | 
gentlemen? Sir, there is none of this wool now grown for | 
the manufacturers or the market—it is only grown to sa- | 
tisfy the demand for household use, or from sheep raised 
for mutton. If the farmer, after his family are supplied | 
with their stockings, their coarse fulling-mill cloths and | 
flannels, has any wool left, it is sold to stores for the use 
of the mechanics and poor people in the towns and villa- 
ges. Lappeal to every gentleman to say, if he knows of 
any number, or large flocks of common sheep, Kept for | 
the wool they produce, or of the wool gathered and pre- | 
i 
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| pared for sale in the large markets? I know of none. 
and I live ina country well adapted to the growth of 
sheep, where there are many wool growers. Sir, there 
is another consideration connected with this subject, that 
is conclusive against the gentleman—it is much more pro. 
fitable to grow fine wool than coarse. The merino or fine 
woolled sheep eats no more than the common sheep, and 
increase as fast, while the wool produced is worth one, 
two, or perhaps 300 per cent. more, per pound, than the 
commun wool. It is the interest of the farmer to multi. 
ply his fine woolled sheep. I admit it is necessary to kee 

up the breed of common sheep: they make better mutton, 
which I esteem among the most nutricious and healthy of 
our animal food. The animal is not found to any very 
great extent in the country—admit that it is good policy 
to increase the number, can the gentleman from Pennsy!. 
vania, by taxing another kind of wool, aid in this work ’ 
Can he speak the common sheep into existence? He may 
invite the farmer to increase his flocks, by making it his 
interest to do so; but the increase will require time—it 
cannot be done at once. But, sir, you never can make it 
the interest of the American farmer to grow wool like 
the Smyrna wool, or any other, for six or eight cents a 
pound—nor is it desirable that you should. UH, therefore, 
you shut out this coarse wool, you must shut out the fa. 
bric made of it, and compel your People at the higher 
price, to consume another and a better article made of 
your native wool, or you must be content with the only 
alternative, the ruin of those persons engaged in manv- 
facturing this kind of goods, and the consequent delive- 
ry, to the foreign manufacturer, of the monopoly of the 
supply of our market. The case isa plain one in niy 
view. These ideas, sir, suggested themselves to me, 
and, as I have heard no other one throw them out, | 
thought it my duty to do so. 

Mr. J. J. WOOD now demanded that the amendinent 
of Mr. Suraertanpd should be divided ; and thereupon 
the question was first put, an so much of the amend- 
ment of Mr. S. as related to the subject of raw wool, 
and it was adopted, by yeas and nays :—Yeas 100— 
Nays 98. 

The question then recurring on the residue of the 
amendment, which proposed to lay a duty of twenty 


| cents per square yard on cloth under fifty cents, and a 


duty of fourteen cents on cloths under thirty-three and 
a third cents per square yard, 
Mr. MALLARY, observing that the question now was, 


| between an ad valorem duty of forty per cent., to rise in 


two years to fifty, and a specific duty of twenty cents a 
square yard on cloth worth from fifty down to thirty- 
three anda third cents, and fourteen cents on cloths be- 
low that value, expressed his hope that the House would 
prefer the ad valorem duty. 

Mr. STRONG now moved to amend this branch of 
Mr. SuTHERLAND’s amendment, by striking out the mini- 
mum of one dollar ; and, on this question, he demanded 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered by the House 

A desultory discussion now arose between Messrs 
BATES, of Mass. STORRS, ARMSTRONG, BUCH- 


| ANAN, TAYLOR, and BARNEY, as to the effect of Mr. 
| SUTHERLAND’s amendment, which resulted ina motion 


by Mr. ARMSTRONG, that the vote just taken on the 
first branch of Mr. SurHeRLann’s amendment be recon: 
sidered. 

Mr. BARRINGER advocated the reconsideration, and 


| demanded the yeas and nays, which were ordered by the 


House. 
Mr. BARNEY also supported the reconsideration, hi 
ving voted under a mistake as to the effect of the amend- 
ment. 
The question on reconsideration being then taken, t 
was decided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays :— Yeas 
104—Nays 97. 
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Mr. J. J. WOOD now withdrew his motion to divide 
Mr. SuTHERLAND’s amendment, when it was immediate- 
ly renewed by Mr. STEVENSON, of Pa. 

Mr. HAYNES now moved an adjournment, but the 
motion was negatived. 

A conversation now took place between Messrs. OAK- 
LEY, BUCHANAN, and the SPEAKER, as to the order 
of proceeding. 

The CHAIR then stated the condition of the question. 
The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Mattarry,] had mo- 
ved an amendment to the bill, which he subsequently 
modified, by accepting the amendment moved by a gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan.] Another 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Surmertanp,) had 
now moved to strike out almost the whole of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Vermont, and to insert in 
lieu thereof an amendment containing two clauses. A 
division of the latter amendment had been called for ; the 
call had been, however, witidrawn, but immediately 
renewed by another gentleman. The amendment was 
divisible. The Caarm had accordingly divided it, and 
the question now before the House was on striking out 
the amendment of the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Mattary,] (save a few words at the commencement, ) 
an inserting in lieu thereof the first clause of the amend- 
at the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Suruer- 
LAND. 

After some farther conversation between Messrs. GOR- 
HAM, STRONG, BARTLETT, and the SPEAKER, on 
the point of order— 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, with a view to 
relieve the embarrassment of the House, consented to 
withdraw his motion fur a division of Mr. SoraeRrtann’s 
amendment. 

The question thereupon recurring on striking out near- 
ly the whole of Mr. Matiary’s amendment as modified, 
and inserting, in lieu thereof, both clauses of Mr. Sura- 
ERLAND’s amendment, 

Mr. TAYLOR demanded that it be taken by yeas and 
nays, and it was so ordered by the House. 

Aftera short explanation by Messrs. CHILTON, and 
BATES of Massachusetts, the question was put, and de- 
cided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Addams, Alexander, Alen, of Va. Al- 
ston, Anderson, of Maine, Archer, John S. Barbour, Phi- 
lip P. Barbour, Barlow, Barringer, Bell, Blair, Brent, 
Bryan, Bunner, Cambreleng, Carson, Chilton, Claiborne, 
Clark, of New York, Conner, Coulter, Crockett, Culpe- 
per, Daniel, Davenport, of Va. Davis, of S.C. De Graff, 
Desha, Drayton, Duncan, Earll, Findlay, Floyd, of Va. 
Floyd, of Geo. Fort, Fry, Garrow, Gilmer, Green, Gur- 
ley, Haile, Hall, Hamilton, Haynes, Hobbie, Hoffman, 
Holmes, Ingham, Isacks, Keese, Kremer, Lecompte, Lea, 
Livingston, Long, Lumpkin, Magee, Marable, Martin, 
M’Coy, M’Duffie, M’Intire, M’Kean, M’Kee, Mercer, Mil- 
ler, Mitchell, of Pa., Mitchell, of S.C., Mitchell, of Tenn., 
Moore, of Ky., Moore, of Ala., Nuckolls, Orr, Owen, 
Polk, Ramsey, Ripley, Rives, Roane, Shepperd, Smyth, 
of Va., Stanberry, Stevenson, of Pa., Stower, Suther- 
land, Taliaferro, Thompson, of Geo., Trezvant, ‘Tucker, 
ofS. C. Turner, Van Horn, Verplanck, Weems, Wick- 
liffe, Williams, Wingate, Wolf, Wright, of N. Y., Yan- 

cey,—100. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, of Mass., Anderson, of Pa., 
Armstrong, Bailey, Baldwin, Barber, of Conn., Barker, 
Barnard, Barney, Bartlett, Bartley, Bates, of Mass., 
Bates, of Mo., Beecher, Belden, Blake, Brown, Buchan- 
an, Buckner, Buck, Burges, Butman, Chase, Clark, of 
Ky., Condict, Creighton, Crowninshield, Davenport, of 
Ohio, Davis, of Mass., Dickinson, Dorsey, Dwight, Eve- 
rett, Forward, Garnsey, Gorham, Harvey, Healy, Hod- 
ges, Hunt, Ingersoll, Jennings, Johns, King, Lawrence, 
Leffler, Letcher, Little, Locke, Lyon, Mallary, Markell, 
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Martingale, Marvin, Maxwell, McHatton, McLean, Mer- 
win, Metcalfe, Miner, Oakley, O’Brien, Pearce, Phelps, 
Pierson, Plant, Reed, Richardson, Russell, Sergeant, 
Sloane, Smith, of Ind., Sprague, Sprigg, Sterigere, 
Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swann, Swift, Taylor, Thomp- 
son, of N.J., Tracy, Tucker, of N. J., Vance, Van 
Rensselaer, Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Washington, 
Whipple, Whittlesey, Wilson, of Pa., John J. Wood, 
Silas Wood, Woods, of Ohio, Woodcock, Wright, of 
Ohio—99. 

So the House decided, by a majority of a single vote, 
to strike out Mr. Mattary’s amendment, which is in the 
words following : 

** Strike out of 2d section, from the 1st to the 6th pa- 
ragraph inclusive, and insert : 

‘© Ist. On all manufactured wool, 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, until the 30th June, 1829 ; afterwards, 5 per cent. 
per annum, in addition, until the duty shall amount to 50 
per cent. 

2d. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component material, except blankets, worsted 
stuff goods, bombazines, hosiery, caps, gloves, mits, and 
bindings, instead of the present duty of 334 per cent. ad 
valorem, a duty of 40 percent. ad valorem, until the 30th 
day of June, 1829, and after that time, a duty of 5 per 
cent. per amnum, in adcition, until the whole amount 
of duty shall be 50 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, 
That all manufactures of wool, except flannels and bai- 

| zes, the actual value of which, at the place whence im- 





ported, shall not exceed 33} cents per square yard, shall, 
instead of the present duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
be charged with a duty of S30 per cent. ad valorem, un- 
til the SOth day of June, 1829, and after that time, a duty 
of 5 per cent. per annum, in addition, until the whole 
} amount of duty shall be 40 per cent. ad valorem” : 

And to insert, in lieu thereof, the amendment of Mr. 
SutuErtann, which isin the words following : 

**On all manufactures of wool, 4 cents per pound ; 
| and also, in addition thereto, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 
|until the SOth day of June, 1829, from which time, an 
| additional ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. shall be impos- 
| ed annually, until the whole of said ad valorem duty shall 
amount to 50 per cent. And sll wool imported on the 
skin shall be estimated as to weight and value, and shall 
pay the same rate of duties as other imported wool. 

*¢ Second. On manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, (except carpetings, blankets, 
worsted stuff goods, bombazines, hosiery, mits, gloves, 
caps, and bindings, ) the actual value at the place whence 
imported shall not exceed 50 cents the square yard, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, 20 cents on 
every square yard : Provided, That on all manufactures 
of wool, except flannels and baizes, the actual value of 
which, at the place whence imported, shall not exceed 
334 cents per square yard, shall pay 14 cents per square 

yard. 

: ** Third. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, except as aforesaid, the ac- 
tual value of which, at the place whence imported, 
shall exceed 50 cents the square yard, and shall not ex- 
ceed one dollar the square yard, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, a duty of 40 cents on every square 
yard. 

‘© Fourth. On all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, except as aforesaid, the 
actual value of which, at the place whence imported, 
shall exceed one dellar the square yard, and shall not 
exceed two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid, a duty of one dollar 
on every square yard. 

‘* Fifth. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, except as aforesaid, the ac- 
tual value of which, at the place whence imported, shall 
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exceed two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, and 
shall not exceed four dollars the square yard, shall be 
deemed to have cost, at the place whence imported, four 
dollars the square yard, and a duty of forty per cent. 
ad valorem shall be levied, collected, and paid, on such 
valuation. 

** Siath. On all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, except as aforesaid, the 
actual value ef which, at the place whence imported, 
shall exceed four dollars the square yard, there shall be 


levied, collected, and paid, a duty of forty-five per cent. to our own citizens. ‘That law is, however, evaded ; and 


ad valorem.” 


ae 
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was again take up, as the unfinished business of vester 
day : Whereupon, 


The SPEAKER rose, and said, that when this subject 


was yesterday under consideration, the Chair decided, at | with speculations and bankruptcy, tends to increase the 


the moment, that, upon a motion (o amend, by striking 
out certain paragraphs and inserting others, it was com- 
petent to demand a division of the question upon the parts 
proposed to be inserted, if they comprehended points so 
distinct and entire, that, one being taken away, the other 
might stand entire for the decision of the House. Since 
the adjournment yesterday, the Chair had, on reflection, 
changed the opinion it first expressed, and now scized 
the earliest moment to correct (as it would always take 
pleasure in doing) the error into which it had been hasti- 
ly drawn. The pride of opinion, he said, should never in- 


was wrong, he deemed it his duty to state it frankly to the 
House. 


amendment : 


for duties shall be allowed, at the custom houses, on any 


manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a compo- | 


nent material, imported into the United States.” 
Mr. WRIGHT said, he believed the system of credits 


mercial or manufacturing country but ours, and the new 
States South that had followed our example. He thought 


merchants, giving to the foreign importer an advantage of 
him in the price upon which duties are assessed, and con- 


ducing, in aid of the facilities growing out of auction sales, 


and compelling the American importer to adopt the al- 
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He was surprised, however, to find the gentleman from 
Ohio Mr. Wareurt] had anticipated’ him; and still more 
so, that he should have even adopted almost an entire 
entire section of the amendment proposed by him, [Mr. 
C.J] He thought, as an act of courtesy, that that gentle. 
man would have at least allowed him an opportunity to 
offer his own amendment before he would have taken 
He had no objection to gu as far as the 
amendment he had proposed. The design of the exist. 
ing law is to confine the privileges of our bonding system 


by its evasion the foreign manufacturer is enabled to fur. 


| nish himself with a capital to carry on his business, 


| the country. 





| not only to manufactures, but to the country. 
the effect of the system injurious to American importing | 


| through the use of the credit on the duties upon his own 


fabrics. This gives a decided advantage to the foreign 
over the American manufacturer, who has not the like 
means of raising a capital artificially. ‘The abuse of this 
provision of our law is injurious to our commerce as well 
as to our manufactures, and, by embarrassing our trade 


price of fabrics to the consumer, and does an injury to 
Mr. C. was willing to correct this evil, as 
far as it could be effected ; but the gentleman from Ohio 
goes a step further, and disturbs a credit system which 
has been established in our country for forty years. He 
was not prepared to say that he should not, on some fu- 
ture occasion, when, by previously establishing public 
warehouses, and making other necessary preparations, 


| the country would be ready for it—he was not prepared 
| to say he should not advocate it. 


He believed our pre- 


| sent credit system productive of much mischief to the 
fluence him to persevere in error; and, being now satis- | 


fied that the impression which he expressed yesterday | with the privilege of warehousing, the cash system would 


commercial interest, and to industry generally ; and that, 


be preferable. But the policy of forty years was not to 


| be changed in a moment; the change, if ever made, 
Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, now moved the following | 


must be made gradually—the credits must be moderated 


| by degrees before they are abolished. The country was 


** And, after the first day of January, 1829, no credit | not now prepared for any such measure, and, if suddenly 


adopted, it must produce infinite inconvenience and mis- 
chief to commerce, and loss to the government. If any 
measure could be adopted to prevent foreign manufac- 


| turers from abusing our bonding system for the purpose 


adopted at our custom house was not known in any com- | of supplying themselves with a capital, he was ready to 


adopt such a measure, because it would be advantageous 
He would 


not at this time go at large into the question. He hoped 


| the gentleman from Ohio would withdraw his proposi- 


| 
| 


ternative of following the example of his foreign rival or | 


competitor, or give up his business. I would prefer the 
entire abolition of the credit system; but, as he despair- 
ed of obtaining that, he desired to obtain this, which will 
operate some security in preventing the foreign manu. 
facturer importing his own goods to glut the market in 
anticipation of the supply of American orders supplied at 
the common price. ‘lhe credit system furnished the fo- 
reign manufacturer capital to the extent of the duties 
credited, without interest, to carry on his business at 
home. If he had surplus labor and material, he could 
thus always throw goods into the market here cheaper 
than ourimporters could—occasioning great unsteadiness 
in the market, and great injury to the manufacturer, as 
well as the merchant. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG said, that when this bill came | 


into the House it was announced by the chair that, al- 
though there was no rule of that kind, the amendments 
would be considered in the order in which they were 


fore waited tila proper occasion presented itsclf for 


tion, and enable him, on a proper occasion, to imirodace 


| his amendment, in the order in which it was offered in 


to secure to the foreigner the entire control of the market, | committee, when he would more fully explain its opers- 


| tion. 


Mr. WRIGHT. [am not aware that I am interfering 
with the gentleman from New York, (Mr. CamBrecene:} 
nothing was further from my intention. It cannot be 


| supposed necessary for every gentleman, who wishes to 


| tion of time. 


employ a certain principle, to offer his own motion in 
committee. Such a course would be a useless consuinp- 
Does the gentleman suppose that by offer: 


| ing his amendment in committee he can forbear to offer 


| tions, he willsee the difference. 


it inthe House, and preclude all amendment embracing 
the same principle ? If he will look at the two propos: 
I should have offered 
the proposition in committee of the whole, if he had not: 
and, in offering it here, [do not preclude him from using 
it, if he pleases. 1 offered the amendment in no feeling 
of discourtesy to him. If I could be persuaded it was 
discuurteous, | would withdraw. I think this essential to 


promote the woollens interest, and should betray the 
| trust confided to me, if I deferred my proposition to that 


of the gentleman. 


presented in the committee of the whole. He had there- | give the preference to American goods, to give the Ame- 


The gentleman says he is willing to 


rican credit, and withhold it from the foreigner. He 09 


again renewing the motion he lad made in committee. | jects that my proposition strikes at the whole bonding 
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system. His strikes at woollen goods—so does mine. He 
takes the credit from fore'gners—I take it from all alike. 
Tshould abolish all credits ; but lave no beliet the House 
would agree, and must look to one species of goods only. 
Iam for giving the American manufacturer the advan- 
tage in our ports over the British, and this is one of the 
most effectual methods to prevent the excessive introduc 
tion of foreign goods. 1 cannot withdraw. 

Mr. MERCER then took the floor, and spoke in oppo- 
sition to the amendment of Mr. Wnricut, as operating 
injuriously to the navigation of the country, and to the 
carrying trade. 

Mr. MARTIN then said that, when a member from 
New Jersey [Mr. Connicr] had the other day moved to 
alter the amendment of the gentleman from Vermont, in 
relation to woollens, in such a way asto make the in- 
creased duty commence in 1828 instead of 1829, the 
Chair had decided that such a motion could not be re- 
ceived in the House without first beiag offered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, because, though it did not propose 
to altera rate of tax, yet it proposed to impose that tax 
at an earlier period ; and it was, therefore, as to parlia- 
mentary practice, to be viewed as a motion to increase a 
tax ; and to entertain such a motion in the House, before 
it had been considered in Committee of the Whole, 
would be in violation of the 101st rule of order, which 
says that “ No sum or quantun: of tax or duty voted by a 
** Committee of the Whole House, shall be increased in 
** the House, until the motion or proposition for such in- 
“* crease shall be first discussed and voted in a Commit- 
“« tee of the Whole House ; and so in respect to the time 
** of its continuance.” Now, the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio was, that, after January next, duties 
which had hitherto been bonded must be paid in cash. 
He thought that the analogy between these two cases 
was so close and striking, that he was induced to inquire 
of the Chair, whether such an amendment was in order ? 
It would be recollected by the Speaker, that it was an 
amendment which had not been.considered in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The CHAIR replied, that he understood it as having 
been proposed in an amendment offered by the gentle- 
man trom New York, (Mr. CamBreE ene. } 

Mr. MARTIN here quoted Mr. Camprazene’s amend- 
ment, and pointed out what he understood to be the dif- 
ference between the latter part of that amendment, and 
~ proposition now offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. MALLARY now quoted the two rules of order, 
which applied to propositions, on the subject of a tax, 
‘iz. the hundredth rule, which is in the following 
words: 

“ No motion or proposition, for a tax or charge upon 
the People, shall be discussed the day in which it is made 
or offered, and every such proposition shall receive its 
first discussion in a Committee of the Whole House ;” 
und the one hundred and first rule, which had been read 
by Mr.Mantix. He contended that this was not a pro- 
position to alter a tax, either by increasing or diminish. 
ing, nor was the case parallel to that of Mr. Conpicrt. 

After appealing from the decision ef the Caarr, Mr. 
CAMBRELENG said he would state the grounds of his 
appeal. The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Ohio was not offered in committee of the whole, 
and goes beyond that which he had offered, by imposing 
what was equivalent to an increase of tax on a descrip- 
tion of merchandize not embraced in Mr. C’s amendment. 
The amendment offered by him in committee included 
Woollens belonging to foreign manufacturers only ; that 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio, embraces those be- 
longing to all foreigners. His amendment was confined 

expressly to the manufactures of wool alone. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio proposes to include all merchandise of 
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which wool is a component material; of course satinets 
and a variety of other goods not manufactured exclu. 
sively of wool. His amendment proposed to preserve 
the principle of the 27th section of the collection law of 
March 1823, which allows a discount at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum; where credit is not given for the 
duties, the gentleman from Ohio contemplates abolish- 
ing the discount altogether. As his amendment did not 
embrace the additional features which were,as he thought, 
each of them equivalent toa tax, and as every such mea- 
sure should be farst proposed in committee of the whole, 
he thought the proposition from the gentleman of Ohio, 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER stated his impression to be, that the 
amendment, in its present form, being a different propo- 
sition, from that offered by Mr. Campnretene, in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, could not be received. 

Mr. WRIGHT then said, that he would modify his 
amendment, so as to bring it within the decision of the 
Chair. He accordingly modified it so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

** And, after the first day of January, 1829, no credit 
for duties shall be allowed, at the Custom-houses, on any 
manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a com- 
ponent material, imported into the United States, be- 
longing to any foreigner.” 

The SPEAKER decided that he should entertain the 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio. He did not think 
that, under the 100th and 101st Rules of the House, this 
proposition ought to be rejected by the Chair, as one 
clearly not inorder. As these rules were calculated, in 
some degree, to limit what might be considered the Re- 
presentative rights, and as the question of order to say 
the least of it, was a novel, if nota very doubtful one,the 
Chair would, so far as he was concerned, entertain the 
motion and leave it to the House to affirm the decision 
or not, as it thought proper. He therefore pronounced 
the motion to amend in order. 

The decision was objected to by Mr. Buress and Mr. 
Campretenc; the latter of whom appealed from the de- 
cision of the Chair, on three grounds: Ist, that the 
amendment he had offered, touched only imported 
goods belonging to British manufacturers; while that of 
Mr. Wuicut extended to British merchants. 2ndly, that 
his own amendnent related only to goods made wholly of 
wool, while that of Mr. Wriear included all goods of 
which wool formed a part: such as satinets, etc. 3dly, 
that his proposition allowed a discount on cash payments; 
while that of Mr. Waricat allowed none. The amend- 
ment of Mr. Wrieuat, therefore, wasone which had not 
been offered in Committee of the Whole, and went to 
increase a tax, and it could not, by the rules of the House, 
be received till it should first be offered in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The discussion of this appeal occupied the House du- 
ring the greater part of the day. It seemed to be con- 
ceded that the amendment of Mr. Wricurt was not exact- 
ly the same with that of Mr. Campretenc: and that 
therefore, this identical proposition could not be consider- 
ed as having been offered in Committee of the Whole. 
But it was concluded, on the one side, that it might be 
received, on its own merits, as a distinct proposition, now 
offered for the first time; that its reception was not for- 
bidden by the 100th rule, because it did not propose ‘a 
tax or charge upon the People.” Nor by the 101st rule, 
because it did not propose to “increase the sum or quantum 
of a taxor duty.” It could not be said to impose a charge 
**upon the people,” because those on whom it went to 
operate were not Americans, but foreigners; and even ad- 
mitting that the result might eventually be that the Ame- 
rican public-would have to pay a higher price in conse- 
quence of the charge, yet this consequence was too re- 
mote and contingent to bring the proposition within the 
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operation of the rule. But it wasa fallacy to suppose that 
the American people would have more to pay in conse- 
quence of withdrawing the credit from foreigners at the 
custom-house. Such an argument supposed that the for- 
eigner would continue to import under the proposed dis- 
ability, and that the goods, which he imports, would thus 
go to the consumer at an enhanced price: but this was 
an impossible case; because the whole importation would 
pass under an American cover, and the price not be en- 
hanced at all. 

A discriminating credit system would be no more a 

charge upon the American People, than a discriminat- 
ing tonnage duty is so, and the operation of it would be 
precisely similar. It did not increase the ** sum or quan- 
tum of tax,” because it left the ad valorem duty precise- 
ly where it was before,and only altered the time at which 
the payment should be made. This was not an altera- 
tion of the tax, but only a change in the mode of collect- 
ing the tax; it did not say you shall pay a higher duty, 
but you shall pay your duty in cash, instead of giving 
security to pay it six, eight, ten, or twelve months 
hence. But, even admitting that the effect would be 
equivalent to increasing the tax, still the motion would 
not come within the prohibition of the rule. The rule did 
not say you shall not propose in the House, without previ- 
ously discussing in Committee of the Whole,any measure, 
the effect of which may be equivalent to an increase of 
tax, or which, in its ultimate consequences, may result 
in causing the People to pay more than they now pay ; 
for, if this was its meaning, no bill could be considered 
in the House, which proposed to create a new salary, 
or erect anew building, or expend money in any way 
not before ordered by law, without going into Commit- 
tee ofthe Whole; but no one ever heard of sucha doc- 
trine being contended for. The rule applied only to 
propositions which went to a direct and avowed increase 
of the rate of a tax. If, instead of offering this amend- 
ment to the tariff bill, the gentleman from Ohio had re- 
ported a bill tochange the bonding system generally, to 
a system of cash payments, would any one have contend- 
ed that it came within the rule, and must go through a 
Gommittee of the Whole? or could a bill alter the mode 
of collecting the imposts, be thought to come within 
the rule? certainly not—the tax was the thing—the 
mode of collecting it another—the time belonged to the 
mode. 

On the other side it was contended, Ist, That the 
amendment did come within the one bundredth rule, 
being **a tax or charge upon the people.” Foreign im- 
porters, residing within the United States, though not 
citizens of the United States, were included among “ the 
People” of the United States. And this was a ** charge” 


upon them, because it deprived them ofa valuable ad- 
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its imposts at our ports, chose to say they should be 
paid at the Royal Exchange, London—and exchange 
was against this country—would it cost the merchant 
no more to pay his duties then than now? Yet the 
numerical sum to be paid, or the numerical rate per 
cent. ad valorem, would remain the same. So, if the 
tax were required to be paid in gold, and gold was 
at a premium of five or six per cent. would not the 
actual sum to be paid be greater, though the nominal 
amount remained by law the same? Nor would it do 
to say that the cash payment would not be a charge 
on the American People, because it only operated on 
foreign merchants importing ; for, suppose all our im. 
portations were hy foreigners, would not the effect 
stil have to be borne by our own community? The 
same thing cannot be a tax or not a tax according as 
A, B, or C paid it. Call the foreign merchant A, the 
foreign manufacturer B, and the American merchant D ; 
would it do to say it is in order to require A and Bb 
to pay instanter, without going into Committee of the 
Whole ; but it is not in order to require D to pay instan. 
ter without going into Committee at all? Can you 
apply a principle to two thirds or to one third of the 
case it contemplates, and not to the whole ? Besides, al! 
imposts On foreign articles are taxes in effect, provided the 
article comes into the country under the duty ; therefore 
to raise, directly or indirectly,the duty paid by any impor. 
ter is to lay a ‘* tax or charge upon the People.” A taxis 
a charge, or burden, laid upon the People for the bene- 
fit of the Government to make a man pay 100 dollars in 
money instead of giving his bond to pay 100 dollars a 
year hence, is to lay a burden upon him—and it is for 
the benefit of the Government. Now, the People, in 
the Constitution, have guarded this power of taxation 
with the most jealous care; and the spirit of what they de- 
clare on money bills, is, that no tax shall be laid on them 
without having been thoroughly and maturely canvassed 
This is the spirit of the rule which requires the House to 
go into Committee of the Whole on every appropriation 
bill, and it isin the true spirit of the 101st rule; which for- 
bids an increase of tax, to be acted on in the House til! 
| it has been discussed in Committee of the Whole. The 
| rule is to be largely interpreted, according to its spirit ; 
every proposition involving the spirit of taxation must go 
through Committee of the Whole. Besides, to put the 
British merchant, residing In the United States, on a dif- 
| ferent footing fromthe American as to importation, would 
be a violation of our treaty with Great Britain, which de- 
clares they shall be placed, in all respects, on an ec 
| footing. 
| The above is given as a general sketch of the most 
| prominent arguments on either side of this long debated 
question. Some of the miner points have been omitted, 
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vantage they now enjoyed ; it obliged them to pay their | as well as two incidental discussions which arose in the 
duties in a manner more onerous than at present ; and it | debate, not directly involved in the main question ; the 
did compel them to pay more than at present, because | one relating to the refative cost of British and American 
the use of money being worth a valuable cousideration } goods, as coming from the factories in the two countrics; 
(rate this as you please, at 4, 5, 6, or 7 per cent.) the | and, the other of a political cast, in which the Alien Law 
use of the money bonded for the period of credit, (say 6, | was alluded to, and partialities for Old and New England 
8, 10, or 12 months, ) was worth that consideration to the | contrasted. 

importer. If he had $100 tax to pay 12 months hence, ‘The gentlemen who supported, in argument, the deci 
he could get 5 per cent. for its use during that time, and sion of the Chair, were, Messrs. Spracve, Burners, Evie 
so he had, in fact, to pay but $95 ; whereas, if you with-| err, Daarroy, Vinton, Srroxe, Barner, Wricut, ° 
draw his credit, you increased this $95 to $100, thereby | Ohio, and Tartor. 

adding 5 per cent, to his tax—a ratio equal to the aver- | Those who opposed it were, Messrs. CAMBRELENG, Mc- 
age mercantile profit on capital, in the present depressed | Durriz, Dwicat, Miner, Mitcnect, of ‘Tenn. P. P. Bat 
state of business. A proof that the matter was so view-| pour, Ranpotrea, Gitmer, Weems, Gornam, and SaxTH- 
ed by the Collectors was, in the fact, that they actually | [‘The following are the only speeches which have been 
allowed a discount of four per cent. for cash paymenton | _ dof thin dieeuass 

all those goods that would otherwise have been bonded. | preserved of this discussion. ] 

‘To say that the tax was increased, because the numerical} Mr. SPRAGUE thought that the gentleman from N. Y. 


amount of it was not altered, was contrary to common {[Mr. Camprerenc] had not touched the real point of dif- 
Suppose the Government, instead of receiving 


sense. ficulty. He had no doubt that the proposition made by 
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tleman from Ohio [Mr. Waicur} was materially. 
vateeatel that offered by the gentleman from N. York | 


the subject, had confirmed his belief that in propor- 
tion as you exclude the foreign agent you protect the in- 


in Committee of the Whole ; but then the question arose | terest of the American merchant. 


might it not be offered in the House without having been 
previously submitted in committee. Isit within the 100th 
rule of the House which says that every ‘*motion or propo- 
sition for a tax or charge upon the People” shall “ receive 
its first discussion in Committee of the Whole House.” 

It is matter of dispute and may be considered question- 
able whethers motion to abolish the credit system as to 
all importers of woollens would be a tax or charge within 
the meaning of the rule The amount ot duty is fixed, 
but the law instead of immediate payment and as an 
equivalent therefor, permits the importer to give his bond 
with sufficient sureties payable in 8, 10, and 12 months. 
To take away this privilege, and require immediate pay- 
ment may be some injury to the importer, and may 1 its 
ultimate effects enhance the price of the govds to the 
consumers. It is contended by some that this is too remote 
and contingent to be considered a tax or charge within 
the rule. : . 

But the present motion does not reach all importers but 
is confined to foreigners, leaving the privilege of credit to 
all our own merchants as at present. Is this a tax or charge 
upon the People, that is the People of the U. S.? If it be 
a tax at all it falls directly upon foreigners, the American 
importer cannot be injured by it, but may be benefitted. 
With all the competition of our own merchants, will it be 
said that taking the privilege of credit from foreigners 
merely will eventually enhance the price of the article to 
the consumer, and that the proposition is therefore within 
the rule. Sir, it appears to me that a consequence 80 in- 
direct, remote and uncertain, being a mere possibility,can- 
not be considered a tax or charge which we are forbid- 
den to discuss in the first instance in the House, and 
1 therefore concur in the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. EVERETT begged to saya single word on the 
point of order. It is objected tothe reception of this 
a nendment,that it goes to increase a tax or charge on the 
People. Now, in the first place, its immediate operation 
is not to lay an increased charge on the people of the 
United States ; it goes only to deprive the foreigner of 
of his credit on duties upon imported woollens. But it 
is said, that all duties on importations are eventually paid 
by the consumer ; and that consequently to take away 
the credit, on the duties, will eventually enhance the 
price to the cansumer ; and therefore, that to deprive the 
foreign importer of his credit on duties is to increase a 
charge on the people, and brings the amendment within 
the operation of the rule. But at this rate, a discriminat- 
ing foreign tonnage duty would be acharge on the peo- 
ple of the United States; whereas it is universally re- 
garded as a charge and disability on foreigners and a 
bounty to the citizens of the United States. The two 
cases are perfectly analogous. ‘he argument that, since 
all duties are paid by the consumer, the loss of a credit on 
his duties to the foreign importer will ineffect, be a charge 
on the American consumer, rests upona fallacy. It sup- 
poses that the foreigner will continue to import, under 
this disability, and that the goods, which he imports will 
thus go to the consumer, at an enhanced price. Now 
this is manifestly an impossible case. The foreigner will 
not continue tu import under this disability. The whole 
importation will pass under an American cover, and the 
price will not be enhanced. Mr. Evererr spoke merely 
to the peint of order, and not because he was prepared 
\o support the policy of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BARNEY dissented with great reluctance from 
the opinion of the Chair, whose uniform correct deci- 
sions induced him to doubt his own views of the question ; 
but the clearnessand ability with which his estimable 
friend from Massachusetts, |Mr. Everett) had explained 





























Being told that this was the decision of the Chair, he 
expressed his gratification that the honorable Speaker 
coincided in opinion, and hoped the House would sustain 
it. The gentleman from Ohio has stated that 4 per cent. 
was the average loss by credit on bonds. This estimate 
greatly exceeded the fact ; for, since the Revenue sys- 
tem was established in 1789, the whole amount of duties 
paid into the Treasury, to the 30th September 1827, was 
four hundred and eighty-nine millions five hundred and 
fifty-two thousand seven hundred and thirty-two dollars 
twenty-six cents, ($489,552,732, 26,) and the amount of 
bonds unpaid and in suit, during that period, was but 
#4,136,812 64, not quite seven-eighths of one per cent. 
and itis calculated that a portion of the four snillions, in 
suit will be recovered. This fact certainly refiects 
great credit on the commercial integrity of the nation. 

Mr. BARNEY, inreply to Mr. Bucuanan stated, that 
the warehouse system was now in practical operation, 
in every extensive sea-port ; cargoes of teas, spirits, and 
wines, were in all instances placed in public stores, and 
taken atthe convenience of the importer, at any time 
within two years, within which period the duties are re- 
quired to be secured. Mr. B. believed that an exten- 
ston of the warehouse system would be highly benefi- 
cialin its operation. 

Doubtless frauds had been committed, but the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucuan- 
AN] was equally conclusive against all penal laws, or 
legislative enactments. The mere name being chang- 
ed from private to public, furnished no additional securi- 
ty ; the houses were built of the same materials, equally 
guarded with locks and keys; but if the disposition 
prevailed as had been manifested in the case alluded to 
in Philadelphia, to afford facilities, to defraud the reve- 
nue by combination between the subordinate agents 
of the custom house, and the importer of the mer- 
chandise, it would be accomplished, whether the build- 
ings were expressly constructed by the government, or 
rented from individuals. 

Mr. STEWART moved a proviso, on which he asked 
the yeas and nays : ordered. 

Mr. BARNEY stated, the operation of it would be to 
increase the duty fifty per cent. A yard of cassimere in 
England costs 43. 6d. sterling or one hundred cents ; 
duty 40 percent. is 40 cents ; but when it arrives in the 
American market, and isthere appraised, adding to the 
cost im England the 11 per cent. advance on exchange, 
freight, insurance, and reasonable mercantile profit, it 
would be valued! at 150 cents, and thus pay a duty of 60 
cents per yard. Now although it was by far the most fair 
an correct mode of levyingthe duty, and would lead 
greatly to prevent frauds on the revenue ; yet as this bill 
only proposes 4 per cent. duty as an adequate protec- 
tion, it would be necessary, if the place of valuation is 
changed, to reduce the rate to 26 2-3, instead of 40, to 
accomplish the object; he was willing to go from 
33-3 to 40, but could not assent toa stride so gigantic 
as 60 per cent. or nearly double the present rates. 

Mr WRIGHT said, I had no idea of bringing on such 
debate, but I will explain my reasons for voting to suse 
tain the Chair. Upon the best reflection I could bestow 
on the subject, I thought the proposition in order, or I 
would not have offered it. One of the arguments against 
the decision bases itself on the 100th and 101st rule of the 
House. The 100th rule does not apply ; no one will con- 
tend that this proposition must lie a day in the House for 
discussion. The 101st rule applies, and prohibits the 
voting in the house, to increase the amount or quantum 
of tax, until first voted on in Committee of the Whole. 
What is the amount or quantum of tax here? 40 per 
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cent. ad valorem. Is the proposition to increase that 
amount? does it touch the amount ? No. The quantum 
of duty in committee was 40, the quantum in the bill, if 
the amendment is adopted ; will only be 40 per cent. I 
cann ot see how the varving the mode of payment or the 
nonallowance of discount for interest, makes the duty 
larger. If the propositiun leaves the duty where it found 
it in amount, it is in order. The rule should be interpret- 
ed to leave it common sense ; and, according to common 
acceptation, who in speaking of the amount ofa duty 
would think of the credit allowed or the want of it? The 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Raxpoteu] furnished a 
very strong argument against sustaining the Chair. He 
suppesed a duty atthe custom hoase payable in an eagle 
instead of silver, and asked if the payment in silver would 
increase the tax? Why sir, if the gentleman, would put the 
question to the American people to determine if 10 dol 
Jars in silver was less than 10 dollars, in gold,they would 
hardly be able to control their risible muscles. Sup- 


pose it should now be proposed to amend, so as to require | 


duties to be paid in gold. Would that be increasing the 


amount of the duty, within the meaning of the rule? It | 
is hardly possible any one will seriously contend this. If 


the gentleman cannot conjure up a better reason than 
this, the decision must stand as the judgment of the 
House. His other proposition is to regulate the amount 
of tax or duty, by the quantity of subsistence, the sum 
required with produce in reference to the place of pay- 
ment. His example is that it would increase the quantum 
of duty imposed by the bill, to require its payment at 
the Royal Exchange in London, because exchange is 
against us. You have a bill on your table, to allow the 
payment of duties on certain goods entered at Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, St. Louis, &c. The dollar will buy 
much more flour or other subsistence at Pittsburg, or 
Cincinnati, than it will at New Orleans, yet does this re- 
duce the quantum of tax imposed on importations at the 
Custom House. No one will seriously pretend it. Yet 
there are the two propositions of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who must have come into the House informed of 
the point of order, to establish it ; his investigations on 
the Committee on rules, having qualified him for such 
service. Both fail. A proposition directing the mode of 
collecting a tax does not change the amount or quan- 
tum of the tax iiself. Does it affect it indirectly ? I think 
not. You collect a duty of five dollars, the merchant 
charges the five dollars to the cost of the goods and fixes 
his profit on the whole ; he does charge more or less than 
the five dollars, because the duty was required down, or 
after credit, nor because it was required to be paid in 
gold or silver. This is not a proposition to increase the 
duty, but to require the sum assessed, nota cent more 
or less, to be paid down. You have two laws on the sub- 
ject ; one directs the quantum or amount of duty, the other 
prescribes the mode of collecting. Would the latter have 
to be voted on in Committee first? I think not. 1 
do not see how this is dissimilar. Ifthe bill is to prescribe 
the mode of collecting could it not be amended as I pro- 
pose toamend this? I think it could. The power is one 
to vote an amount ; this proposition relates to the effect. 
There is some discrepance in the construction of the 
rules. I had hoped the Committee on the rules would 
have reported before now, and made every thing explicit. 

Mr. GILMER addressed the Chair as tollows : 

Mr. Speaker, I rise not to enter at large into the de- 
bate, but to make one or two suggestions to the House 
as to the operation of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. And Iam only tempted to do this, 
because no one who hasaddressed the House has present- 
ed the precise view in which the operation of that amend. 
ment is seen by myself. 1 understand that the rule of the 
House which says, that ‘no sum or quantum of tax or duty 
yoted by acommittee of the whole house, shall be increas- 


ed in the House, until a motion or proposition for such 
increase shall be first discussed and voted ina committee 
of the whole house,” was intended to create an addition. 
al guard inst the imposition of taxes upon the people 
This rule is intended to strengthen that principle in the 
Constitution which provides that ‘all bills for raising re. 
venue shall originate in the House of Representatives,” 
The rule is a most salutary one, because it is calculated 
to produce, a more thorough examination of all proposi. 
tions to increase the taxes than might otherwise be used. 
a The amendment of the gentleman from Ohio was not 
discussed and voted in the Committee of the Whole, and 
its object is to take from the importer of foreign goods 
the credit which is now allowed by law for the payment 
of the duties imposed by the government upon such goods 
| and to compel the importer to pay cash. And the ques. 
tion is, whether the proposed change of the credit of ten 
or twelve months for cash payments will, or will not be 
an additional quantum of tax upon foreign importation > 
Now sir, I understand by duty or tax, a charge or bur. 
| den upon the people, for the benefit of the government 
and to enable the government to acquire the means of 
performing its purposes. J am aware that a new doctrine 
has been advanced of late upon this subject ; and that it 
1s now contended, and by the advocates of this very bill 
that a duty may be laid which shall not be intended to 
raise any revenue for the government, nor to impose any 
charge upon the people, but whose operation shall be 
solely for the benefit of the people. Taxation is now be. 
come a great source of profit to our people, and impove- 
rishment to the government. Sir, it is from this opera- 
| tion of the modern tariff of duties, intended and avowed 
by its advocates, that we of the South say that it is uncon- 
| Stitutional. Instead of being an exercise by Congress of 
| its power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, kc. 
&e. for the purposes of the government, tariff laws are 
now passed to add to the productive labor of portions of 
| the people, and instead of being imposts (or impositions 
as they were sometimes called) are intended for special 
benefits, 
But, sir, I have no intention of going into the discussion 
of any constitutional doctrine at present. My sole object, 
is to shew that every additional burden or charge upon 
the people in the form of taxation, comes within the rule 
of this ‘House, which requires its consideration both in the 
Committee of the Whole, and the House. 

Will this amendment impose an additional charge or 
burden upon the importer of foreign goods? The state- 
ment of the question carries with it a self-evident answer. 
And I have used the terms charge or burden that the an- 
swer may be so. The reason of the rule having been 
shewn to be the prevention of any change of the burdens 
imposed upon the people, but through the cautious legis- 
lation of considering the policy of such charge, both ina 
Committee of the Whole, and alsoin the House, it follows 
that it ts not the sameness of the amount of money to be 
paid by the law, but the increased sum or quantum of the 
charge imposed, that is the object of the rule. The 
amendment will not only impose heavier taxation upon 
the importer of goods, but will according to the definition 
which has already been given ofthe legitimate objects 
of taxation, procure an increased advantage to the go- 
vernment. 

The importer will lose the difference between the cash 
value of his goods, and their value at ten or twelve months 
credit; and the government gains the interest upon the 
amount of the duties for the same length of time. But 
in most Cases, the importer will lose much more than the 
gain of the government. The manufacturers of goods in 
Great Britain (from whence we derive most of our imports) 
are in a more suffering condition than those in this coun- 
| try, taking all their complaints to be true, so that the re- 


| quirement of cash payments of the duties impose d upon 
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importations, instead of being the difference of five per increased in the House until the motion or proposition for 
cent. per annum, would be far greater in almost every in-| such increase shall be first discussed and voted in a Com- 
stance. The foreign manufacturers are not ina situation mittee of the whole House, and so in respect to the time 
to send money with their goods, but are obliged to rely | of its continuance.” This rule relates only to motions or 
upon the sale of the goods to enable them to pay the | propositions which were voted,that is,carried affimatively, 
duties. Sir, the operation of this amendment if passed, | in committee. It forbids the House to increase a tax or 
would be so oppressive to the importer, that it would ne- | duty beyond the sum or amount settled by a vote of the 
cessarily lessen very much the quantity of importations. | committee. If such increase be desired it can only be 

Sir, this is the intended effect of this amendment. It | attained by again going into committee. This rule there- 

is for this purpose, that the friends of the manufacturers | fore does not touch the case in question. 
are so pressing, and so united upon this measure ; expect- The 100th rule directs that ** no motion or proposition 
ing thereby to increase so much the sum or quantum | for a tax or charge upon the people shall be discussed the 
of duty to be paid by the importer, that the manufactu- | day in which it is made or offered, and every such pro- 
rers may the more completely monopolize the market. | position shall receive its first discussion in a Committee of 
The gentlemen who advocate this measure, certainly do | the whole House.” The motion made in committee, by 
not intend to reason us out of our understanding, by say-| the gentleman from N. York, [Mr. CampreLene) pro- 
ing, that the proposed amendment is only designed as an | posed to abolish credits for duties on woollen manufac- 
alteration of the mode of the collection of the revenue, | tures imported into the U. S. on account of foreign manu- 
and not a change of its value. The gentleman from Con. | factures, and substitute in lieu thereof cash payments. 
necticut compares the cash payments of duties and the | The subject, matter on which the proposed change is to 
present credit system, to the giving of a promissory note | operate is woollen manufactures, and the alteration con- 
for one hundred dollars payable immediately, and the | templated is a change in the revenue laws for the purpose 
giving of one for the same sum, payable twelve months | of substituting cash payments for credits. This matter 
after date. ‘The analogy is but an imperfect one, fora] was brought before the committee and there received its 
promissory note is but the evidence of a debt and is not| first discussion according to the 100th rule. Itis now 
money: But, admitting it to be perfect, is there not ar | moved in the House by the gentleman from Ohio, slightly 
essential difference between the sum or quantum of the | modified in terms, but relating strictly to the same subject 
value of $100 in money, and a promissory note for one | matter. The first discussion must be in committee of the 
hundred dollars, payable twelve months after date? Sir, | whole. When taken up in the House, the discussion is 
the gentlemen who advocate this amendment say, that | renewed, the proposition is open to amendment, an 
their opponents are but splitting of hairs, in endeavoring | may be modified in all respects, the same as if the House 
to shew, that the requirement of duties in cash, would be | were in committce of the whole. 
a greater tax than the present credit system. Admitting| It is not necessary under this rule that the proposition 
it to be so, ours isa much more easy and pleasurable em- | should be even voted on in committee, to enable it to be 
ployment than theirs in removing the thick veil which | moved in the House. It is sufficient that it shall have becn 
conceals the mystery of the argument, which proves that | there discussed But if it be competent for the House 
the addition of interest to the sum of the principal does | by way of amendment to noaify the motion made in com- 
not increase the quantity cf the whole, because interest} mittee, by giving to it the form now proposed by the gen- 
is but a mode or incident of the principal, and not a part} tleman from Ohio, it follows of course that the motion it- 
of it. self ought not to be rejected as out of order. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, the credit was more favorable to In these remarks, sail Mr. T. I have admitted, for the 
importations that was left open to the American mer- | sake of argument, the correctness of the hypothesis that 
chant. The foreigner, standing ina more unfavorable | the 100th rule is applicable to the proposition as being a 
light, having no credit, must do one of three things or quit / tax or charge on the people. But if it were necessary it 
the market, or do what the American merchant does un- | would not be difficult to prove that the uniform practice 
der the present system—bring his goods down to the | of the House justifies a different conclusion. ‘That rule 
standard fixed by the American :nerchant who has the ad- | has been held to apply only to motions,propositions,or bill-, 
vantage of the credit, or abandon the market to his more j directly imposing a tax or duty. Bilis creating offices and 
favored rival. This would turn the tables. It would tend | increasing salaries necessarily lead to the imposition of 
to reduce the price, or quantum or tax to the consumer | taxes upon the people, but no one ever contended that 
but certainly not to increase it. While t am up, I will] such bills need be committed, much less that the proposi- 
say a word to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ran-| tion to introduce them must first be made in a Committee 
otra] | listened to him attentively; he says this is an ef- | of the whole House. The rule relates not to measures 
fort to re-enact the alien laws of the elder Adams, &c. | the indirect or incidental effect of which may lead to tax- 
This may be a good argument to advance one candidate | ation, but to revenue bills, motions, and resolutions, in their 
for the Presidency and oppose the other, but I cannot see | parlimentary sense. Now in regard to the motion of the 
its application to the question of order. There is not a| gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wauieut] it is extremely 
word about aliens, as such, in the proposition; it proposes | doubtful whether it will, ifadopted, operate in any degree 
to secure to the American importing merchant what he |asatax on the people. Probably it will not. Its im- 
ought to be allowed to enjoy in our country, a superiority | mediate effect will be deprive foreigners of the privilege 
over the English merchant. I am not, however, surprised | they now enjoy of trading on custom-house credits and to 
to find the gentleman from Virginia, who deprecated the | give encouragement to American merchants. It will 
success of our arms in the last war with England, now the | serve in some measure to restore to American merchants 
advocate of English interests over American interests and | and American capital, the trade which properly belongs 
citizens, to them, but which, under the operation of causes not now 

Mr. TAYLOR of N. York said he considered it his du- | necessary to enumerate, has fallen principally into the 
ty to make a few remarks on the question of order now | bands of foreigners. The gentleman from Ohio, proposes 
before the House. It is contended that the motion of the | not to increase the duty, but to change the mode of its 
gentleman from Ohio cannot be entertained by the House | collection,and that not in regard to the people of the U. S. 
because it is forbidden by the 100th or 101st rule. In my | but foreign importers. In this point of view I consider 
Opinion, said Mr, Tarcon, it is forbilden by neither. The | the 100th rule as having no application to the proposition 
101st rule directs that ‘* No sum or quantum of tax or | Under consideration, or, if any, an application so doubtful, 
duty yoted by a Committee of the whole House shall be | indefinite and uncertain, that like questions of coherence 
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in regard to amendments, it would be unsafe to allow the 
Chair, by bringing the motion within the vortex of order, 
to take from the House the power of decision on the 
merits. 

I conclude then that the 101st rule has no application 
to the question, because it relates solely to propositions 
to increase a tax or duty above the sum or quantum vot- 
ed or agreed to in committee, and that the motion is not 
repugnant to the 100th rule ; first, because it is not such 
a proposition for a tax or charge as is contemplated by it, 
and secondly, if it be such a proposition, it isin order to 
make it, because the subject matter has been discussed in 
committee on the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

I therefore support the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. GORHAM made some observations on the inopera- 
tive character of the amendment. He did not deem it an 
increase of duty, and therefore regarded it as inefficient, 
and within the rule. 

Mr. DWIGHT delivered his opinions in opposition to 
the decision of the Chair, and to the opinions of the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Tarton. ] 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR also offered some remarks in op- 
position to the principles laid down by Mr. Tarton. 

Mr. TAYLOR rose in reply to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Bannour.] He expressed his surprise at 
the extraordinary construction given by that gentleman 
to the 101st rule. I know not, said, Mr. T. whether 
it be possible by any explanation or illustration to make 
that rule more plain and intelligible. It not only has ne- 
ver before received the construction for which that gen- 
tleman, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dwicnt] contend, but its terms are utterly repugnant to 
such construction. The gentlemen seem to forget that 


it is competent for the House to amend an amendment 
reported by the Committee of the whole House. Let 


me attempt, if possible, to illustrate the rule by giving an 
example. The bill under consideration proposes a tax 
of ten cents a gallon on molasses. Suppose the committee 
had voted an amendment increasing it to twelve cents. 
The question comes up in the House to agree to the 
amendment reported by the committee. The gentleman 
from Va., moves to add these words ** until the 30th of 
June 1829 and afterwards, a duty of fourteen cents.” 
Were it not for the 101st rule that motion would be in or- 
der. But under that rule it would not be in order ; be- 
cause if agreed to, it would increase the quantum of tax 
above the sum voted in committee. If the gentleman from 
Va. desired the increase, he would be under the necessi- 
ty of moving a recommitment of the bill, and the motion 
could not be received until after it had been made and 
voted, that is, agreed to, or carried affirmatively, in the 
committee. The object of the rule is t» prevent the 
House entertaining a motion to increase the burdens 
upon the People beyond the sum or quantum agreed to in 
the committee where discussions are more free than are 
allowed in the House. But if the committee come to no 
conclusion, by voting a particular sum, the subject re- 
mains open for the free action of the House upon all the 
matters which have been proposed and discussed in com- 
mittee, according to the 100th rule. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG aid, before the question was ta- 
ken, he would say a word in reply to his colleague ‘Mr. 
Taxtor.] For the information of his colleague, he would 


read the 27th section of the collection law of the 1st | 


March, 1823 : (here Mr. C. read the section, which al- 
lows in every case, whether the merchandize be on for- 
eign or American account, and bonds are not given, a 
discount from the amount of the duty *‘at the rate of 
four per centum per annum, forthe legal term of credit 
which would have been allowed by law on such duties.”’) 
The amendment he had offered proposed to continue 
this allowance, which would, of course, be a deduction 
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from the duty The gentleman from Ohio proposed to 
change the existing law, and make the duty payable wit). 
outany discount. Suppose the duty on an invoice of 
merchandize belonging toa foreigner, te amount to $1000 
payable in 12 months, to be entered, and the duty paid 
in cash; under his amendment, which was the only one 
presented in committee, the duty would be $960. Under 
that of the gentleman from Ohio, the duty would be 
$1000. He submitted to his colleague, whether this 
was not an increase of tax? But, said Mr. C. there is 
anotherand an. essential difference between the proposi. 
tion of the gentleman from Qhio and his own, involving an 
important principle to which he would call the attention 
of the Chair. It is, that the amendment of that gentle. 
tleman violates the spirit, if not the letter, of our com. 
mercial treaty with Great Britain. The spirit of that 
treaty is to place the merchants of the two countries, in 
our commercial intercourse, on the basis of perfect re. 
ciprocity. A question would arise, even in regard to 
his own amendment, whether it did not violate the spi- 
rit of that treaty. If there was a doubt as to that, there 
certainly could be none as to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio. If an American and British 
merchant were importers of merchandize by the same 
vessel, the duties on which amounted to $1000 each, 
and both were payable at the time of entry, as in the 
case supposed, the American would pay ;}960 duty, the 
British merchant $1000. He was nolawyer, and would 
not undertake to give a construction to a treaty ; but if 
this was not a palpable violation of any treaty securing to 
the two countries mutual reciprocity, he knew not how 
such a compact could be violated. He thought there 
were many points in which the amendments essentially 
differed, and that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio certainly proposed an increase of tax, which had 
never been considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMYTH, of Virginia, said, that he understood the 
proposition of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wricar,} 
to be a new proposition, not submitted in the Committee 
of the Whole House, so far as it respect goods of which 
wool was a component part. Being a new proposition, 
it cannot be received according to the 100th rule of the 
House, which provides that, ‘* No motion or proposition 
for a tax or charge upon the people, shall de discussed 
the day on which it is made or offered ; and every such 
proposition shall receive its first discussion in a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House.”” This proposition will doubt- 
less impose a charge on a portion of the people. Aliens 
residing in the United States, although not citizens, are 
a portion of the people. To require of one man 100 
dollars for a tax, which another may discharge with some- 
thing more than 94 dollars, is to impose on the former 
an additional charge. A provision contained in several 
of our treaties with foreign Powers will illustrate this 
question, In our treaty with Sweden, it is provided, that 
Swedes “ shall not be obliged to pay either for the ves- 
sels or the cargoes, any other or higher duties, impests, 
or charges whatsoever, than those which the vessels o! 
the United States would pay in the same circumstances, 
and vice versa.” 1 would ask, sir, should the Swedish Go- 
vernment require from our citizens the payment of du- 
ties in cash, and give to its own subjects a credit of ten 
years for the payment of their duties, would we not - 
apprehend we would. And if so, it must be regarded 
as an ‘ other or higher duty’ or charge. Then, if the pro- 
position of the gentleman, if adopted, would be a yiola- 
tion of treaties, av being another or higher duty or charge, 
| apprehend it isa new tax, or charge, and so not in 
order. 

‘The question being at length taken, on the appeal of 
Mr. CambBrecene, the decision of the Chair was negativ- 
ed by the House, by Yeas and Nays, as follows : 
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_—Messrs. Allen, of Mass. Anderson, of Pa. Arm- 
strong, Bailey, Baldwin, Barker, Barnard, Barney, Bartlett, 
Bartley, Bates, of Mass. Beecher, Bluke, Brent, Brown, 
Buck, Burges, Butman, Clark, Condict, Coulter, Creigh- 
ton, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Davenport, of Ohio, Da- 
vis, of Mass. Dickinson, Drayton, Everett, Forward, 
Green, Gurley, Healy, Ingerso 1, Jennings, Johns, King, 
Lawrence, Leffler, Letcher, Little, Mallary, Markell, Mar- 
tindale, Marvin, Maxwell, Maynard, M’Lean, Merwin, Met- 
calfe,Oakley, O’Brien, Orr, Owen, Pearce, Pierson, Plant, 
Richardson, Sloane, Smith, of Ind. Sprague, Sterigere, 
Stewart, Storrs, Stower, Strong, Swann, Swift, Taylor, 
‘Thompson, of N. J. Tracy, Tucker, of N. J. Vance, 
Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Washington, Whipple, Whit- 
tlesey, Williams, Silas Woods, Wood, of Ohio, Wood- 
cock, Wolf, Wright, of Ohio.—85. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, of Va. Alston, An- 
derson, of Me. Archer, Barber, of Conn. John S. Bar- 
bour, Philip P. Barbour, Barlow, Barringer, Bates, of 
Mo. Belden, Bell, Blair, Bryan, Buchanan, Buckner, 
Bunner, Cambreleng, Carson, Chase, Chilton, Claiborne, 
Clark, of N. Y. Conner, Crockett, Daniel, Davenport, of 
Va. Davis, of S. C. De Graff, Desha, Dorsey, Duncan, 
Dwight, Earll, Findlay, Floyd, of Va. Floyd, of Geo. 
Fort, Fry, Garrow, Gilmer, Gorham, Haile, Hallock, 
Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Haynes, Hobbie, Hodges, Hoff- 
man, Holmes, Hunt, Ingham, Isacks, Keese, Kremer, 
Lecompte, Livingston, Long, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, 
Marable, Martin, McCoy, McDutfie, McHatton, McIntire, 
McKean, McKee, Mercer, Miller, Miner, Mitchell, of*Pa, 
Mitchell, of S. C. Mitchell, of Tenn. Moore, of Ky. 
Moore, of Alab. Newton, Nuckolls, Phelps, Polk, 
Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Ripley, Roane, Russell, Shep- 
perd, Srayth, of Va. Sprigg, Stanberry, Stevenson, of 
Pa. Sutherland, Taliaferro, Thompson, of Geo, Trezvant, 
Tucker, of S.C. Turner, Van Horn, Van Rensselaer, 
Verplanck, Ward, Weems, Wickliffe, Wilson, of Pa. 
Wingate, John J. Wood, Wright, of N. Y. Yancey.— 
113. 

Mr. WRIGHT now modified his amendment, so as to 
agree precisely with the second part of that which had 
been offered by Mr. Campretenc, in Committee of the 
Whole, namely : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the first day of January, 1829, no credit for duties shall 
be allowed on any manufactures of wool, belonging to 
any foreign manufacturer ; and that the duty on all such 
manufactures shall be paid at the time when the same 
shall be entered, deducting therefrom such discount as 
may be allowed under the 27th section of the Collection 
Law, passed March Ist, 1828.” 

On this amendment Mr. VANCE demanded the Yeas 
and Nays, and they were ordered by the House. 

(After a few remarks between Mr. STORRS, Mr. 
WRIGHT, and the SPEAKER, relative to a modifica- 
tion of this amendment, } 

_ Mr. INGHAM said he rose rather to ask for informa- 
tion than to offer any thing of hisown. ‘The inclination 
of his mind was in favor of the theory of the amendment, 
so far as it purported to restore the importing business to 
the American merchant, but he apprehended that any 
measure which we may adopt to impose burdens on the 
British merchant might lead to some countervailing re- 
gulations by the British Parliament that would prevent 
our merchants from exporting our own products to Eng- 
land; and, as our navigation is now almost entirely owned 
by American merchants, and very extensively employed 
in transporting our cotton, tobacco, &c. to England, should 
we do any thing in this hasty way without duly consider. 
ing all its consequences, we might inflict a serious in- 
Jury that could never be repaired. We should not lose 
sight of the fact that all discriminating regulations may 
be met by countervailing measures. If the treaty with 
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England does not prevent us from adopting such a mea- 
sure, it certainly cannot prevent England from counter- 
vailing it. Under present impressions, Mr. [. said, he 
must vote against the motion ; but he would wait, before 
he decided, to hear whether the difficulties which are 
presented could be removed—if they could, he would 
be glad to vote for the amendment, but, under his pre- 
sent impression, he could not. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. Ixeaam] thought the proposition obnoxious 
to the objection that its provisions might be countervail- 
ed bysome British act of legislation. 1 admit it can be 
countervailed ; by act of Parliament they may countervail 
and deprive us of the advantages of the amendment, or 
render them much less valuable. But, sir, does not the 
same objection hold good against any law we can pass ? 
The Parliament may embarrass our commerce to the ex- 
tent of their power; but shall we on that account forbear 
to do any thing? The gentleman enquires if it would 
not be more available to assess the duty on the value of 
the article at the place of landing in this country, instead 
of on the value where purchased, as now? I answer yes. 
But then the British could countervail that too as well 
as the other. I amin favor of both projects—and if 
the gentleman will prepare the proposition, I will in- 
corporate it inte my amendment, and will cheerfully vote 
for it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, though decidedly favorable to sub- 
stituting cash payments for bonds, if adopted as a general 
system, was opposed to any partial introduction of that 
system. He warmly approved the idea suggested by Mr. 
INGHAM. 

Mr. BARTLETT took nearly the same ground, and 
urged Mr. Wricut to withdraw his amendment, as its 
only effect would be to have the goods covered in a 
fraudulent manner by the name of some American 
abroad. 

Mr. DWIGHT and Mr. STEWART concurred in 
this view of the question. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG thought it would be an act of 
courtesy in Mr. Wrieut to withdraw a proposition which 
was now, in terms, the same with that he had offered, 
but, against which he should be compelled to vote, if it 
stood alone. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio. I can hardy find it in my heart 
to resist such pressing invitations to withdraw. 1 would 
gladly oblige my friend from N. Hampshire, (Mr Barr. 
LETT] though I believe I am not under any obligations of 
politeness to the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG.] Butl cannot withdraw. In return for the 
kind suggestions of my friends, I will suggest in return 
that it will be in order for them pending my motion, to 
move to recommit with instructions, and thus can try 
their views in that way without affecting me ; and if I 
withdraw, lt have no certainty of being able to get the 
floor again. 1 must hold on. I will vote for a re-commit- 
ment. 

Mr. STORRS now moved to recommit the bill toa 
Committee of the Whole House, with instructions to in- 
quire into the expediency of amending, as follows : 

‘* That, from and after the 30th day of June, 1828, no 
credit shall be allowed or given, on the duties payable 
on the importation of any manufactures of wool, hemp, 
silk, flax, or cotton, or of which wool, hemp, silk, flax, 
or cotton, shall be a component part, unless the person 
or persons importing the same shall, at the time of the 
importation thereof, furnish satisfactory evidence, on oath, 
to the collector of the port into which such goods, wares, 
or merchandise, shall be imported, that such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, were, at the time of the exporta- 
tion of the same, from the port or place from whence the 
same shall have heen imported, the bona fide properiy of 
an American citizen, or citizens, and that the same are 
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consigned to an American citizen, or citizens, and, that ; Crowninshield, Davenport, of Ohio, Davis, of Mass. Dick- 
no person, not being an American citizen, hath any pro- | inson, Dwight, Everett, Garnsey, Gorham, Healy, Hodg. 
perty in the said goods, wares, and merchandises ; and | es, Hunt, Ingersoll, Jennings, Johns, King, Lawrence, 
that the consignee, or consignees, of such goods, wares, | Leffler, Letcher, Little, Locke, Mallary, Markell, Martin. 
and merchandises, hath not received the same, nor agreed | dale, Marvin, Mclean, Merwin, Metcalfe, Oakley, 
to receive the same, under any agreement or understand. | O’Brien, Pearce, Phelps, Plant, Reed, Richardson, Sloane, 
ing, express or implied, that the said goods, wares, and | Smith, of Ind. Sprague, Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swann, 
merchandises, or the proceeds thereof, are to be received | Swift, Sutherland, Taylor, Thompson, of N. J. Tracy, 
for, or on account of, any person, or persons, not being | Tucker, of N. J. Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Whit. 


American citizens.” | tlesey, Wilson, of Pa. Silas Wood, Woods, of Ohio, Wood. 
Mr. BUCHANAN approved the cash system, but urged | cock, Wright, of Ohio.—77. 


the want of public warehouses as an almust insuperable! NAYS.—Messrs. Addams, Alexander, Allen, of Va, 
objection to adopting it at present. | Alston, Anderson, of Maine, Anderson of Pa. Archer, 

Mr. BARNEY replied to this objection by stating the | Armstrong, J. S, Barbour, P. P. Barbour, Barlow, Barrin. 
present practice in relation to warehouses, which he | ger, Belden, Bell, Blair, Brent, Bryan, Buchanan, Bun. 
thought might very well be continued until larger and | ner, Cambreleng, Carson, Chase, Chilton, Claiborne, 
more convenient ones could be erected Clark, of N. Y. Clark, of Ky. Conner, Coulter, Crockett, 

Mr. BARTLETT, approving in general the instrac- | Daniel, Davenport, of Va. Davis, of S. C. DeGraff, Desha, 
tions moved by Mr. Storrs, objected to one feature con-| Dorsey, Drayton, Duncan, Earll, Floyd, of Va. Floyd, of 
tained in them, and move. to amend them by striking | Geo. Fort, Forward, Fry, Garrow, Gilmer, Green, Gur- 
out, from the words, “a component part,” to the end, | ley, Haile, Hallock, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Haynes, 
and inserting as follows : Hobbie, Hoffman, Holmes, Ingham, Isacks, Keese, Kre- 

** And also to inquire into the expediency of so amend- | mer, Lecompte, Lea, Livingston, Long, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
ing the bill that the value of the goods upon which duties | Magee, Marable, Martin, Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, 
shall be assessed or collected, shall be the value at the | McHatton, McIntire, McKean, McKee, Mercer, Miller, 
place where the same are entered, instead of the place | Miner, Mitchell, of Pa. Mitchell of Tenn. Moore, of Ky, 
whence imported.” | Moore, of Ala. Newton, Nuckolls, Orr, Owen, Pierson, 

Mr. DWIGHT cordially approved of the instructions, | Polk, Ramsey, Randolph, Ripley, Rives, Roane, Russell, 
especially in relation to assessing the duties on the value | Shepperd, Smyth, of Va. Sprigg, Stanberry, Stevenson. 
of the good here, and not abroad. This one feature would | of Pa. Sterigere, Stower, Taliaferro, Thompson, of Geo, 
be of more value to the manufacturing interest than the | Trezvant, Tucker, of S. C. Turner, Van Horn, Van Rens- 
whole of the Tariff Bill. | selaer, Verplanck, Ward, Washington, Weems, Whipple, 


Mr. STORRS accepted the amendment of Mr. Bart-| Wickliffe, Williams, Wingate, John J. Wood, Wolf, 
LETT as a modification, and further modified his instruc- | Wright, of N. Y. Yancey.—121. 
tions by striking out what related to the goods made of 
silk, flax, and hemp. f 


Mr. WICKLIFFE opposed the recommitment, as going 


So the House refused to commit the bill. 


to destroy the whole bill. Satrunnar, Apait 12, 1828. 
Mr. GORHAM demanded that the question be taken ; al aie 
by yeas and nays. ROAD FROM COLUMBUS TO SANDUSKY. 


After some further remarks from Messrs. BUCHA- Mr. MERCER, from the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
NAN and BARNEY, in reference to the necessity of pub- nals, to which was referred the bill from the Senate, en- 
lic warehouses, titled Anact “ explanatory of an act to grant a certain 

Mr. SPRAGUE moved the following amendinent : quantity of land to the State of Ohio, for the purpose of 

** And that the committee be further instructed to in-| making «a road from Columbus to Sandusky,” reported 
quire into the expediency of providing that, whenever , the same without amendment. 
any article or articles, mentioned in the bill, shall be im Mr. MERCER, after explaining the object and provi- 
ported in ships or vessels not of the United States, an | sions of the bill, moved that it be read a third time. 
additional duty of ten per centum thereon shall be levied Mr. McCOY opposed this motion, and moved that the 
anc paid.” bill be committed to a Commitree of the Whole. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr A desultory debate arose in consequence, in which 
SPRAGUE was negatived. | Messrs. MERCER, McCOY, DRAYTON, WOODS, of 

Mr. MERCER warmly opposed the proposition for as- | Ohio, STANBERRY, and GILMER, took part ; when 
sessing the duties on the value of the goods atthe port; Mr. DRAYTON moved to lay the bill upon the table 
of entry, contending, that, as that value of necessity va- The motion was negatived. Ayes 63,—noes 74. 
ried, in different parts of the United States, a larger duty | The debate was then renewed, and farther prosecut- 
would be levied in some parts of the Union than inothers,|ed, by Messrs GILMER, LIVINGSTON, HAILE, 
which was expressly contrary to the Constitution. The | HAYNES, IsACKS, WHIPPLE, MITCHELL, of Te- 
warehousing system might do very well in large cities, | nessee, and PHELPS ; when the question being taken, 
but would never answer in small towns. | the bill was ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. DORSEY now moved to amead the instructions,| [A grant had been made to a company in Ohio of al- 
as follows : , ternate sections of Jand, to aid in constructing an import: 

** And also to inquire into the expediency of adding an | ant road. The Legislature of Ohio construed the act in 
additional duty on the importation of foreign" cigars and | such a manner, that the grant would extend to alternate 
unmanufactured tobacco, of foreign growth.” sections along the whole extent ofthe road. This bill 

The amendment was negatived without discussion. _| is explanatory, and declares the grant to extend only to 

The question being then put on the motion of Mr. | such portions of the road as pass through the Public 
Srorns, to recommit the bill with instructions, it was de. | Lands of the United States, ‘The bill was resisted on the 
cided in the negative by yeas and nays, as follows: | ground ofits going to resume a vested right, ( supposing 

YEAS.—Messrs. Allen, of Mass. Bailey, Baldwin, Bar- | the former act to be valid ) or else as making anew grant, 
ber, of Conn. Barker, Barnard, Barney, Bartlett, Bartley, | (supposing the former act to be null) and therefore re- 
Bates, of Mass. Bates, of Missouri, Beecher, Blake, Brown, , quired to pass first through a Committee of the W hole. 
Buckner, Buck, Burges, Butman, Condict, Creighton, It was defended on the ground of its being purely expla 
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a 
natory of an act, which, though valid, had been misun- 
derstood.) 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

The House again resumed the consideration of this bill, 
and the question being on the following amendment 
offered by Mr. Watcwr, of Ohio : 

** Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That, from and af- 
ter the first day of January, 1829, no credit for duties 
shallbe allowed on any manufactures of wool, belong- 
ing to any foreign manufacturer ; and that the duty on 
all such manufactures shall be paid at the time when the 
same shall be entered, deducting there from such dis 
count as may be allowed, under the 27th section of the 
Collection Law, passed March Ist, 1828 :” 

Mr. STEWART suggested to Mr. Waricert to with- 
draw it, in order to give place to an amendment which 
he wished to present, the effect of which would be to 
strike out from the amendment of Mr. SuTHEntann, 
the clause which directs the duty on imported goods to 
be estimated on the value at the place whence import- 
ed, and insert at the place where imported, viz : in the 
United States. 

The CHAIR decided that this amendment could not 
be received, because the whole of Mr. SurHertann’s 
had been agreed to by the House ;and although it was 
open to be amended by a:lding to it, it could not be alter- 
ed by striking out any ofthe words to which the House 
had agreed. 

Mr. WRIGHT then movedto amend Mr. SutueEr- 


Laxn’s amendment by adding the word “ five” after | 


the word *‘ twenty ;” the effect of which would be to 


make the duty on woollen cloth, at and under fifty cents | 


the square yard, amount to twenty-five, instead of twenty 
cents. 

Mr. McDUFFIE inquired whether such an amendment 

would be in order ? The CHAIR replied that it was, as it 
went only to add to, not toalter, the words of the amend- 
ment, and the same amount of duty had been previously 
moved in Committee of the Whole. 
_ Mr. MARTINDALE spoke in support of the amend. 
ment of Mr. Wnicat, and read a statistical statement 
goingto prove that not a yard of the milled cloth com- 
monly worn by farmers and laborers could be made un- 
dera dollar, or at the very lowest, under seventy-five 
cents. Twenty cents would protect flannels and carpet- 
ings, but not milled cloths, 

Mr. MCDUFFIE again rose to order, and asked if any 
amendment could be received, which, ( although by add- 
ing, and not taking away, any words) produced a result 
incompatible with the amendment as already adopted ? 

The SPEAKER replied it was perfectly in order. The 
Chair had no right to judge on the point of compatibili- 
ty ; that was for the House. 

_ Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, inquired whether 
it could be in order to increase twenty to twenty-five af- 
ter the House had adopted twenty ? 

The SPEAKER again replied that it was in order to 
add any words whatever. 

Mr. STEVENSON then opposed the amendment of 
Mr. Wriout, as going beyond any proposition which 
had hitherto been approved. The utmost extent, hither- 


to, had been 40 per cent.—this was 50, as it laid a tax of | 


country ; and those who desire to protect the manufac- 
ture of woollen goods, desire to protect, equally with 
the manufacturer, the grower of the raw material. In 
this I heartily concur, and my proposition springs from a 
desire of attaining, as near as may be, that equality. 
Now, sir, how is the fact? The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsyliania [Mr. ScTHERLAND] preposes 
to impose an ad valorem duty on wool of 40 per cent., to 
increase by regular gradation to 50 per cent, ad valorem, 
and it proposes a specific duty of 4 cents a pound. Iam 
correct when I say this is unequal in reference to the 
proposed duty on cloth. The raw material is bulky in 
| proportion to its value—it pays in proportion greater 
| freight than the manufactured article, which is increased 
in value by all the labor and profit of manufacturing, and 
reduced in bulk. ‘The common principle, therefore, is 
to impose heavier duties upon the lighter and more 
valuable manufactured article than upon the raw mate- 
rial, I shall be found correct, sir, when I say, that the 
duty ; proposed on low priced raw wool, of no greater 
value than 8 cents, is much lighter than that proposed on 
woollens. Four cents specific duty on wool costing not ove 
er 8 cents the pound is, at least, 50 per cent. ad valorem; 
then you propose in addition an ad valorem duty of 40 
per cent. to rise up to 50; so that 90 per cent. is propos- 
| ed on wool, in the first instance, to rise to 100 per cent., 
| while on cloth 40 per cent. ad valorem only is proposed. 
| The inequality and injustice of this will appear to every 
| one, at once. It may be all fair; but, sir, it seems to hold 
/out one thing, while it performs another—it seems to 
give the market to the wool grower, while it aims a blow 
at the root of the manufacture, ruins it, and so destroys 
| the market altogether. 1 do not say, that such is the de- 
sign of the proposition, but is not such its natural ten- 
| dency? I wish to amend and to bring the raw material 
| and the manufactured article, at least upon the same foot- 
| ing, as to the nominal amount, leaving the advantage in 
| favor of the raw material, derivable from its bulk. Our 
| farmers well know, that their only market for wool is at 
| home ; at our own manufactories—they are not to be de- 
| ceived into the belief, that after the destruction of those 
manufactories, however high your duty on wool, they 
| will have any market whatever. Sir, all low priced goods, 
| made of the coarse wool, so highly protected, and ranging 
in price between 334 and 50 cents the square yard, will 
be supplied to our market by foreigners; our own manu- 
facturers of those goods wil! be ruined, and the entire mar- 
ket for coarse wool, grown in our country, will be cut 
off. If lam asked, why? I answer because, by your du- 
| ty, you make the coarse wool cost the manufacturer more 
| than he can sell it for when he has been at the expense 
of manufacturing it into cloth. This I think will be the 
effect of the proposition as it now stands—let us then 
| equalise this duty, save the manufacturer of coarse goods 
from ruin, put him on a fair footing with the foreign 
| fabricator, and enable him to purchase and manufac} 
| ture the coarse wool of your farmer. The amendment 
| I offer will go far to produce this result. 
The question was now taken on Mr. Waicut’s 
amendment, and it was rejected by Yeas and Nays: Yeas 
84—Nays 115. 





} 








Mr. STEWART then moved an amendment tothe 


25 cents on cloth worth 50 cents, and this ona fabric | 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th paragraphs of the second section, 


used by the poorer class of citizens. 
Mr. MARTINDALE replied, and defended the amend- 


as amended on the motion of Mr. SuTHERLAND. 


| QOnthisamendment Mr. WOODCOCK demanded the 


ment, as going to accomplish the gentleman’s favorite | Yeas and Nays, and they were ordered by the House, 


object of introducing the common wool of the country 
into our own manufactures, and thus securing a home 
market for the farmer. 

: Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, said . My object, sir, in offer- 
ing this amendment, I will state in a very few words. It 
's the professed object of those who reported this bill, to 


protect the agricultural and manufacturing interest of the 
t 





Mr. M‘DUFFIE again urged the question of order, 
denying that the amendment of Mr. Stewart could 
be received, it being inconsistent with what had been al- 
ready adopted by the House. ; 

The SPEAKER pronounced it to be in order—where- 
upon, Mr. M‘Durrre appealed from the decision. 

The CHAIR then stated his decision, and the appeal 
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which had been taken. The gentleman from Vermont, 
{[Mr. Mattanr] had moved an amendment to the bill, 
and had modified it by adopting the amendment of a 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bocuanan;] this 
had been amended by the proposition of another gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. SuTHERLaNn.] The question 
then arising would be upon adopting the amend. 
ment as amended ; on which question the whole would 
be open to farther amendment as the House might 
choose. But, before that question came up, it was now 
proposed by a gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. STEW- 
RT] to amend the amendment of Mr. MaLiary, as 
amended by Mr. Suruertann, in a manner which had 
been previouslyproposed in Committee of the Whole— 
it was to add words to the amendment, not to strike any 
words out of it ; and it was not the province of the Chair 
to judge, when such was the case, whether the effect of 
the new amendment would or would not be consistent 
with the effect of the amendment already adopted. The 
Chair pronounced the amendment now proposed to be 
strictly in order. 

{Here the Srzaxer read from a work on Parlimentary 
Law, a section applying directly to the case.] 

Mr. M‘DUFFIE thereupon declared himself satisfied, 
and withdrew his appeal. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Stewart, and it was rejected, by Yeas and Nays: Yeas 
35 Nays 110, 

Mr. STEWART then offered to amend the amend- 
ment of Mr. Suraertanv, by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing proviso : 

“ Provided, That after the Ist day of January, 1829, 
the ad valorem duty on manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, shall be estimated and 
assessed on the actual value of such manufacture, at the 
port or place into which the same shall be imported.” 

Mr. BARNEY objected to this amendment, on the 
ground that the 40 per cent. ad valorem would have to 
be counted on the original cost of the imported goods, as 
augmented by all the subsequent charges. 

Mr. INGHAM said, that as he was decidedly in favor of 
the principle contained in the amendment, it was incum- 
bent on him to explain the reason that would govern 
his vote upon it. It should be observed that a change of 
the whole principle would be attended with some diffi- 
culties, unless we make provision for carrying it into ef- 
fect—the goods must be valued; for which provision must 
be made and the principles of the vahiation determined, 
and authority given to the officers of the custom to ap- 
praise. This valuation should be made on the price of the 
goods exclusive of duty. Should this amendment be in- 
serted in the bill in this crude and ill digested form, we 
cannot modify it; and in its present form, should the bill 
pass, the measure could not be executed. Mr. I. regret- 
ted to see it placed in such a shape that he was obliged 
to vote aguinst it. 

Mr. OAKLEY took the same ground, and thought it 
better to have a distinct bill, containing all the corres- 
ponding measures necessary to accompany the proposed 
change in the mode of assessing duties. 

Mr. MARTINDALE thought this delay unnecessary : 


all the necessary provisions could a> well be made _ now. | 


The question was then taken on the proviso, and de- 
cided in the negative, by yeas and nays :—Yeas 74—Nays 
126. 

Mr. MARTINDALE then offered the following amend- 
ment: 

**Add at the end of the third paragraph of the second 
section, 

**Until the 30th day of June, 1829, and after that 
time, a duty of one collar on every square yard.” 


The CHAIR inquired if it had been offered in Com. | 


mittee of the Whole ? 
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Mr. M. replied, that it had been contained in an amend- 
ment offered there by a gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Barss. ] 

Mr. M. then explained the objects of his amendment, 
and demanded that the question on it be taken by yeas 
and nays. ‘They were orderd by the House ; and after 
some remarks of Mr. MALLARY, who expressed his earn. 
est hope that no more time wouki be oecupied in offering 
and rejecting new amendments, 

The question was decided in the negative, by yeas and 
nays > Yeas 76, nays 116. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, now inquired whether it 
would be in order to move to strike out the whole of the 
amendment of Mr. Scrurntanp, together witha part 
of the original bill? 

The SPEAKER replied in the negative. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, then moved the following 
proviso, to come in at the end of the first clause of the 
amendment : 

** Provided, That wool, the actual value of which, at 
the place whence imported, shall not be more than eight 
cents, shall, until the SOth day of June, 1829, only paya 
duty of 35 per cent. on such value.” 

On this amendment, Mr. W. asked the yeas and nays 

They were ordered, and the question being taken, the 
proviso was rejected, by yeas and nays: Yeas 80—Nays 
112, 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, moved to amend the original 
bill, by striking out from the fifteenth to the forty-seventh 
lines of the second section of the bill, and inserting in 
lieu thereof, an amendment which he submitted. 

The SPEAKER pronounced such a motion not in or- 
der, asthe whole of the portion of the bill which the 
amendment referred to, saving that portion from the fif- 
teenth to the twentieth line of the second section of the 
bill, had been stricken out by the amendment already 
adopted, and other matter substituted in their stead. 
This motion involved the striking out of that matter; 
which was not in order. 

Mr. WOODS appealed from this decision, on the 
ground that it was in order to make a part of a bill, pro- 
posed to be stricken out, as perfect as possible, before the 
question on striking out was put. What he now offered 
was part of the amendment before moved by the gentle- 
man from Vermont, [Mr. Matrarr]; the House, it was 
true, had preferred the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Surarrtanp]; but it was possible 
they might yet prefer what he offered, when taken in con 
nexion with the second paragraph of the second section 
of the original bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR was understood, by the reporter, as sup- 
porting this view. 

The question being then put, the decision of the Chair 
was sustained, without a count. 

The question now recurring on the adoption of Mr 
MattaryY’s amendment, as amended by Mr. SuTHERrtay?, 

Mr. BARTLETT objected to it, as retaining the third 
and fourth paragraphs of the second section of the bill— 
to which he had always been opposed. If the amend- 
| ments were rejected, these sections would be open to 
| amendment—the effect of them woukl be to diminish the 
| present duties 3} per cent. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he did not rise to argue the ques 
tion. His only object was to appeal to the honorable 
gentleman from New-Hampshire, Mr. Barrier] to vote 
for the amendment upon his own doctrine. “Phe honor 
able gentleman says the reason why he shall not vote for 
it, (and this is the only reason he offers,) is, that its ‘ f- 
fect will be to reduce the present duty. 1 shall always 
be willing to be advised by that gentleman, when Ian 
mistaken, and I feel sure, if [ shall succeed in convincing 
him that he is entirely wrong, his candor will compel 

him to yote with me, for the same reason whigh he now 


A  ————— 
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gives why he will vote against me. If I understood the 

entleman, (and if I did not he will correct me,) he 
said that the clauses of the bill to which he referred 
would, in effect, diminish the present duty upon the 
cloths embraced in them. He lays it down as a correct 
interpretation of the present law, that a duty of 333 per 
cent. ad valorem, is equal to a duty of 45} per cent. or 
that a duty of 40 per cent. ad valcrem is equal to a duty 
of 50 percent. In other words, the honorable member 
seems to think, that, by the manner of estimating the du- 
ty, 10 per cent. is to be added to the ad valorem duty 
fixed by the law as the correct duty upon the goods. 
The genileman compliments me by saying I am learned 
in the law. He has the law in his hands, and I will not 
speak with his confidence. I will only say, be may be 
mistaken. I now ask the gentleman, who is a very atten- 
tive listener, to bring to his remembrance the arguments 
which have been used, during the whole of this debate, by 
his own side of the House; to turn his eye to the numerous 
calculations which have been made, and some of which are 
upon our tables. He will then find, I think, that an ad va- 
lorem duty of 334 per ct. in the manner of collecting du- 
ties, is only equal to 36 2-3 cents upon the hundred cents. 
If he will recur to the law again, I think he will find this 
equally true by the law. But the gentleman admits that 
the proposition upon which he is now to vote gives 40 
cents upon every hundred cents. He must, therefore, 
surely admit that it increases the present duty from 36 
2.3 cents to 40 cents upon each yard of cloth ; and this, 
too, without giving any credit to the operation of the 
minimum, as a mean of increasing the duty. As, then, 
the gentleman was intending to vote against the propo- 
sition, merely because it would diminish the present du- 
ty, lnow hope he will vote for it, because it does in- 
crease the present duty. 

The question was now, at length, taken on Mr. Mat- 
Lany’s amendment, as amended on the motion of Mr. 
SuTurnuanp ; and decided in the affirmative, by yeas and 
nays, as follows : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, of Mass. Allen, of 
Va. Alston, Anderson, of Me. Anderson, of Pa. Archer, 
Armstrong, Bailey, Baldwin, Barber, of Conn. John 8S. 
Barbour, Philip P. Barbour, Barker, Barlow, Barnard, 
Barney, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, of Mass. Beecher, Bel- 
den, Bell, Blair, Brent, Brown, Bryan, Buchanan, Buck, 
Bunner, Burges, Butman, Cambreleng, Carson, Carter, 
Chase, Chilton, Claiborne, Clark, of N. Y. Condict, Con- 
ner, Coulter, Creighton, Crockett, Crowninshield, Culpe- 
per, Daniel, Davenport, of Va. Davenport, of Ohio, Da- 
vis, of S. C. De Graff, Desha, Dickinson, Dorsey, Dray- 
ton, Duncan, Dwight, Earll, Findlay, Floyd, of Virginia, 
Floyd, of Geo. Fort, Forward, Garrow, Gilmer, Gor- 
ham, Green, Gurley, Haile, Hallock, Hall, damilton, 
Haynes, Healy, Hobbie, Hodges, Hoffman, Holmes, 
Hunt, Ingersoll, Ingham, Isacks, Johns, Keese, King, 
Kremer, Lawrence, Lecompte, Lea, Leffler, Letcher, 
Little, Livingston, Locke, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Mal- 
lary, Marable, Markell, Martindale, Martin, Marvin, Max- 
well, Maynard, McCoy, McDuffie, McHatton, Mclntire, 
McKean, McLean, Mercer, Merwin, Metcalfe, Miller, Mi- 
ner, Mitchell, of Pa. Mitchell, of S. C. Mitchell, of Tenn. 
Moore, of Ky. Moore, of Alab. Newton, Nuckolls, Oak- 
ley, O’Brien, Orr, Pearce, Phelps, Pierson, Plant, Polk, 
Ramsay, Reed, Richardson, Ripley, Rives, Reane, Rus- 


NAYS.—Messrs. Bartlett, Bates, of Mo. Blake, fuck. 
ner, Clark, of Ky. Davis, of Mass. Everett, of Mass. Jen- 
nings, Long, McKee, Owen, Randolph, Smith, of Indiana, 
Taliaferro, Tucker, of S. C. John J. Wood, Wright, of 
Ohio—17. 

So the House adopted Mr. Suruertann’s amendment, 
in the following words: 

“Ist. On all unmanufsetured wool 4 cents per pound ; and 
also in addition thereto, 40 per cent. ad valorem, until the 30th 
day of June, 1829, from which time, an atlditional ad valorem 
daty of five per cent. shall be imposed annually, until the 
whole of said ad valorem duty shall amount to fifty per cent. 
And all wool, imported on the skin, shall be estimated as to 
weight and value, and shall pay the same rate of duties as other 
imported wool. 

** 2d. On manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall 
be a component purt, (except carpetings, blankets, worsted 
stuff goods, bombazines, hosiery, mits, gloves, caps, and bind- 
ings, ) the actual value of which, at the place whence import- 
ed, shall not exceed fifty cents the square yard, there shall be 
levied, collected, and pail, 20 cents on every square yard: 
Provided, That on all manufactures ct wool, except flannels 
and baizes, the actual value of which, at the place whence im- 
ported, shall not exceed 33 1-3 cents per square yard, shall 
pay fourteen cents per square yard. 

* $d. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be, 
a component part (except as aforesaid) the actual value of 
which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed fifty cents 
the square yard, and shall not exceed one dollar the square yard 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, a duty of 40 cents on 
every square yard. 

** 4th, On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall 
be a component part, except as afuresaid, the actual value of 
which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed one dollar 
the square yard, snd shall not exceed two dollars and fifiy cents 
the square yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, a 
duty of one dollar on every square yard. 

** Sth. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be 
a component part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of 
which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed two dol- 
lars and fifiy cents, the square yard, and shall not exceed four 
dollars the square yard, shall be deemed to have cost at the 
place whence imported, four dollars the square yard, and a 
duty of forty per cent. ad valorem shall be levied, collected, 
and paid, on such valuation. 

* 6th. On all manufactures of wool, or ef which wool shall 
be a component part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of 
which at the place whence imported, shall exceed four dollars 
the squire yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, a 
duty of forty-five per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE now believing the debate had reach- 
ed stich a stage thatthe minds of all parties were made 
up, and that further discussion would lead to no benefi- 
cial result, moved the previous question. But the House 
rejected the motion. Ayes 78—Noes 125. 

The House then adjourned. 










































Monnay, Aprit 14, 1828. 
DEPORTED SLAVES. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill 
to extend the time of the sitting of the Board of Com- 
missioners under the treaty of Ghent, on the subject of 
deported slaves, and urged, as a reason for this motion, 
the necessity that some decision should be had without 
farther delay upon that bill, inasmuch, as the commis- 
sionershad suspended all further proceedings until the 
sell, Sergeant, Shepperd, Sloane, Smyth,of Va. Sprague, | pleasure of Congress upon that subject should be known 
Sprigg, Stanberry, Stevenson, of Pa. Sterigere, Stewart, The motion was opposed by Mr. GILMER, of Geo. on 
Storrs, Stower, Strong, Swan, Swift, Sutherland, Taylor, | the ground that certain documents relating to this sub- 
Thompson, of N. J. Thompson, of Geo. Tracy, Trez-| tect, which had been ordered to be printed, had not yet 
vant, Tucker, of N. J. Turner, Vance, Van Horn, Van | been laid before the House, and were essential to a right 
Rensselaer, Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, Wales, Ward, | decisicn of the question, whether the Board should sit 
Washington, Weems, Whipple, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, | longer or not. 

Williams, Wilson, of Pa. Wingate, Silas Woods, Woods, Mr. FLOYD, of Va. supported the motion of Mr. 
of Ohio, Woodcock, Wolf, Wright of N. ¥Y. Yancey—1583.| Wicktirre, considering it as very extraordinary that 
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suspend farther proceedings till this decision should be 
had. He presumed they would have gone on with their 
business, had not some officious and meddling agents in- 
terfered. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO took the same side, and explain. 
ed the facts ofthe case. The Board, when they deter- 
mined to wait the decision ofthe House, had no con- 
ception thatso much delay would have occurred, and 
had determined to occupy the time while the bill should 
be under consideration, in examining the testimony sub- 
mitted to them on the two classes of claims under their 
consideration. But the House had held the subject so 
long before them that the commissioners had gone through 
the whole of that examination, and were now without 
any thing to do. This presented a public reason why 
such a state of things ought not to continue; and area- 
son ofa private character was to be found in the im- 
mense amouat of property, not less than 1,200,000 dol- 
lars, the fate of which was thus held in suspense. As to 
the necessity of waiting until the documents referred to 
could be printed, he believed that the printing of * Tom 
Thumb,” or ** Goody Two Shoes,” would have as 
much legitimate connexion with the decision of the 
House on the bill before it. Those memorials had been 
presented on a day not set apart by the rules of the House 
for the receiving of memorials. The presentation of them 
had not been expected by him, and took place in his ab- 
sence, by the special indulgence of the House. They 
had been ordered to be printed without any knowledge 
of what they contained. He had taken the pains, to fol- 
low them from the Clerk’s office to the printing office, 
where he had examined them, and found that they pre- 
sented anex parte statement, which, however correct, 
related to the judicial question before the commissioners, 
a question of which the House had no cognizance. In 
his view, the bill itself was of thesame character, and 
was framed with the intention of producing a similar 
effect. 

{ Here Mr. T. was reminded by the Chair that that 
discussion was not in order. } 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR said he would endeavor to state 
the reasons for which he was of opinion that the bill 
ought to be gone into without delay. 

Mr. B. here went into a recapitulation of the facts of 
this case, all of which have already appeared in the de- 
bate which took place when the bill was referred to the 
committee. He then stated the argument urged by the 
claimants in Virginia and Maryland, in favor of their 
claim, and that of the claimants from Georgia and Louis- 
jana, in resistance to it, but cautiously avoided express- 
ing any oOpinionas to the merits ot either, and contend- 
ed that it would be improper for the House to do so, 
as itwasa question ofa judicial character, which be- 
longed exclusively to the commissioners. Whatever 
decision they should give, would be conclusive. The 
House, in his judgment, would have no power to inter- 
fere withi:. lf the commissioners should say that, un- 
der the circumstances, a prolongation of their period of 
session Was requisite, in order to do justice to the par- 
ties, he should be in favor of allowing it to them. But 
the bill, without any regard to thiscondition, orders an 
unqualified continuance of their time of session, and 
leaves the time wholly indefinite. By passing the bill 
in this form, the House would be taking upon itself to 
decide that a prolongation was necessary. This was a 
decision which, in his apprehension, the commissioners 
alone were competent to decide. 

Mr. GILMER said, that, from what had fallen from the 
two gentlemen from Virginia, the House must be con- 
vinced of the importance of the bill. The object of the 
first gentleman from Virginia, who had spoken, evi- 
dently was, to preclude from the House that which he 
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tion. He putitto the gentleman to say, if his object 
was not to keep these documents out of the House, in 
order that money, which was fairly due to the claimants 
of Georgia and Alabama, might be withheld from them, 
and go into the pockets of the claimants from Virginia 
and Maryland. The gentleman has spoken of these 
documents as though they had been palmed upon the 
House, and the printing of them obtained in a surrep. 
titious manner. 

Here Mr. TALIAFERRO explained, and disclaimed 
all intention of making such a charge. What he had 
sail did not refer to the importance of these documents 
in themselves. They were certainly very important in 
their bearing on the jurlicial question before the commis. 
sioners, but of no manner of importance to the question 
presented to this House. 

Mr. GILMER replied, that he considered them as high. 
ly important in enabling the House to understand whiether 
or no it was proper and necessary to prolong the time of 
the sitting of the Board of Commissioners. Another 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fiorp] had said, in effect, 
that these documents had been presented by ‘ inter- 
meddling and officious agents.” The agents of the 
claimants from Louisiana and Georgia had thought pro- 
per to present their petitions to this House. It wasa 
right they enjoyed in common with all other persons, 
and they certainly might exercise it without being deno- 
minated *officious and intermeddling.” It made no 
difference to this House whether the citizens address- 
ing it by memorial resided in Georgia and Louisiana, or 
in Virginia and Maryland. He trusted it was no more 
an intrusion on the House to present a petition from 
Georgia, than to present a petition from Virginia. Whe- 
ther the memorials, which he had had the honor to pre- 
sent, were respectful and decorous in their character, 
or deserved to be called ** officious and intermeddling,” 
would fully appear to the House, when they should be 
printed and laid before it. He put it to every gentle 
man to say, whether he at present fully understood this 
subject or not. It was not possible that gentlemen 
could be acquainted! with the facts of the case, unless 
they had learned them from the private statements 
of persons deeply and personally interested. He did 
not complain that such statements should have been 
made. He knew and admitted that gentlemen hada 
perfect right to make them. But such statements were 
not calculated to enlighten the whole House. It was 
very unpleasant to him to be obliged to advert toa view 
of the subject which he was now about to present, but 
gentlemen would all recollect the very novel and extra- 
ordinary application which had been made to them to 
give certain instructions to the committee to whom this 
bill had been referred ; a mode of procedure, which, he 
believed, was without precedent or parallel. Yet now, 
when a single memorial is presented, and the printing of 
it has been ordered by the House, the same gentleman, 
(Mr. Tatrarernro] who moved such extraordinary instruc- 
tions to the committee, seeks to preclude the House 
from a perusal of it, and presses a decision upon the bill. 
One gentleman urges upon the House the necessity of a" 
immediate decision, wit) a view to save expense, because 
the sitting of the Board involves the payment of the com- 
missioners’ salaries, and this argument is gravely present: 
ed to the House, when an interest to the amount of $1,- 
200,000 is depending. Mr. G. said he was as willing to 
go into a scrutiny on the subject of the improper expen- 
diture of public money, as any other member of the 
House ; but when such an amount of property was al |s- 
sue, he considered prolongation of the salary of those 
officers who were to pass upon it, as a matter not to be 
mentioned, if, thereby, a more correct decision could be 
had. Another ofthe gentlemen from Virginia (Mr. Baa- 
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noun] had said, if the commissioners asked for a longer 
time to sit, he should be in favor of allowing it. But, 
did not the gentlemen, themselves, furnish a reply to 
this argument ? Did they not urge upon the House that 
these commissioners were receiving high salaries? and 
could they expect that men, so situated, would not feel 
the delicacy of their situation too strongly to decide on 
such a question? Must they not perceive to what impu- 
tation they would subject themselves by so doing? The 
operation of the bill would not determine any judicial 
question ; and he wished the decision delayed till the 
memorial should appear, in order that the House might 
see, with additiona distinctness, the reasons why the sit- 
ting of the Board should be prolonged. The question at 
issue before the commissioners depended onthe construc- 
tion to be given to the Treaty of London. The claims 
of those residing in Georgia and Louisiana, had already 
been passed upon by the Board, and declared to come 
precisely within the meaning of that treaty. Their slaves 
were not only taken by the British, and deported, but 
they were taken within the limits of the United States. 
‘This had been satisfactorily proved, and, thereby, their 
claims had been brought within the express provisions 
of the Treaty. But those who claimed from Virginia and 
Maryland, were prepared only to prove that their slaves 
had been taken, but not to prove that they had been ta- 
ken within the limits of the United States. They con- 
tended, that, having established the first point, the se- 
cond point was to be presumed, unless the contrary was 
shewn, and they threw the burden of this shewing on the 
first set of claimants. The claimants from Georgia,though 
they had proved the whole of what was required, and 
were, therefore, entitled to full compensation, had receiv- 
ed only seventy five per cent. of their claims, after wait- 
ing twelve years. When the documents shoukl be pub- 
lished, it would appear to the House, that the proof 
which they had produced, though clear and convincing, 
and in itself sufficient and satisfactory, was wanting in 
sone formality as to the mode in which it had been ta- 
ken; it wanted some notarial seal, or some verification 
of that description. ‘This could readily be supplied, if 
time would allow, and all they asked was the allowance 
of that time. Mr. G. insisted that the very pressure of 
the question at this moment, contained in itself the evi- 
dence that the Virginia gentlemen believed that the pro- 
duction of these documents, and of this proof, would be 
fatal to their hopes, and this was the reason why the 
Board of Commissioners were to belrc fused a longer time 
of session ; the result of which would be, that the claim- 
ants from Virginia and Maryland would receive the mo- 
ney which was justly due, and which, if time were allow- 
ed, could be proved to be justly due, not to them, but to 
the claimants from Georgia and Louisiana, who would be 
able to shew that the slaves from Virginia, and Mary- 
land had been lawfully taken in time of war, and not un- 
lawfully deported from within the limits of the United 
States, and, therefore, did not come within the provisions 
of the treaty. 
_ {At this point of the debate the hour allotted to morn- 
ing business expired, and its further prosecution was ar- 
rested by the Chair.] 
_ Mr. FLOYD moved to postpone the Orders of the Day, 
in order that the discussion might be continued ; but 
the motion was negatived—and the House then proceed. 


ed to the Orders of the Day, and resumed the considera- 
tio: of 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. WOLF moved to amend the bill by adding there- 


to a sixth section, in the words following: 
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in lieu of the duties now imposed by law, on all import- 
ed rovfing slates, not exceeding twelve inches in length, 
by six inches in width, four dollars per ton; and all such 
slates, exceeding twelve, and not exceeding fourteen 
inches in length, five dollars per ton; on all slates ex- 
ceeding fourteen inches, and not exceeding sixteen in- 
ches in length, six dollars per ton ; on all slates exceed- 
ing sixteen inches, and not exceeding eighteen inches, 
seven dollars per ton; on all slates exceeding eighteen 
inches, and not excee:ling twenty inches in length, eight 
dollars per ton; on slates exceecing twenty, and not ex- 
ceeding twenty-four inches, nine dollars per ton; and on 
all slates exceeding twenty four inches, ten dollars per 
ton. 
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And that, in lieu of the present duties, there be 
levied, collected, and paid, a duty of thirty-three and a 
third per centum ad valorem, on all imported cypher. 
ing slates.”” 

Mr. HAILE then moved to amend the amendment of 
Mr. Wotr, by adding to it the following clause: 

**On indigo one dollar per pound ; on castor oil two 
dollars per bottle.” 

In support of this amendment— 

Mr. HAILE went into a statement of facts in relation 
to the past and present state of the culture of indigoin 
the United States. It was a plant, he observed, 
liarly well adapted to the soil and climate of ihe South 
ern portion of the Union. The culture of it Was intro- 
duced inte South Carolina by Miss Lucas, afterwards the 
mother of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, in the year 
1741; and such was its progress, that, in seven years 
afterwards, the quantity exported from that State was 
216,924 pounds ; and at a period shortly preceding the 
Revolutionary war, the amount had swelled to 1,117,060 
pounds. Forty years ago it reached 2,000,400 pounds. 
The export declined, however, so as to fall, in 1793, to 
690,989 pounds; but it continued to occupy the atten- 
tion of that State ull the year 1807, at which period a 
revolution was produced in the history of manufactures, 
by the invention of the Cotton Gin, a discovery for which 
the ingenious and enterprising inventor was deservedly 
rewarded, by adonation from the Legislature, of $50,000, 
Tne introduction of the improved machinery of Sir 
Richard Arkwright still farther advanced this change : 
and, in effect, gave birth to the cotton trade in this 
country. At the date of Mr. Jay’s treaty, cotton was 
scarcely known in the United States ; but so rapidly did 
its cultivation spread, that its product soon increased, 
in amount, from a thousand to a million of bales ; realis- 
ing to the planters a revenue of more than $25,000,000 
This was the real cause of the decline in the culture of 
inligo. The cotton plant was found so welcome and 
profitable a guest, that it soon turned out the previous 
occupant of the soil. Indigo ceased to be produced ; 
and instead of exporters, the People of the South soon 
became importers of that commodity. But now the 
state Of things was returning which had existed before 
the cotten gin was known. The price of cotton had 
fallen, to such a degree, that it had ceased to be a pro- 
filable crop; and the inhabitants of the South would 
once more be obliged to direct their attention to the 
culture of indigo. And why shoald not a protecting 
duty be imposed upon this, as well as other products of 
American industry ? Gentlemen were making the bill 
resemble a pedlar’s wagon, by the number and mixed 
character of the items it contained. Why not, when 

loading it with all sorts of notions, throw in a little indi- 
go among the rest? It was necessary, to complete an 
assorted cargo. This would be ‘* encouraging the agri- 
cultural interest.” Nothing was more easily raised than 
this plant. In five years enough might be raised to sup- 


** Sec. 6. And be it enacted, That, from and after the | ply not only the United States but all Europe into the 


thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and | bargain. 
twenty-eight, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, | on taxing those of the South for every pound of wool, 


And surely, if Northern gentlemen insisted 
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they ought at least to give them some protection in rais- 
ing a crop so peculiarly adapted to the region they inha- 
bited. Did they prefer to pay ahigh price for the arti- 
cle, when they might get it at a moderate price? Did 
they insist on bringing it from the Spanish Islands and 
the East Indies, when they could get thousands and mil- 
lions of it from Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas? 
Would they go abroad for an article essential to manu- 
factures, when they could get it in their own country ? 
Was this “the American System” It was true the 
Southern States had the cotton trade; but it wasby no 
means certain that they would have it much longer. 
Great Britain was adopting a policy, the express object 
of which was to transfer this trade to a different quarter ; 
and it would soon be enjoyed by Egypt and the Brazils. 
But; suppose it did not; the trade did not yield two per 
cent. and if it did not alter it must soon be abandoned, 
and they must turn their attention to the cultivation of 
indigo. A great market would be open ; for, as the cul- 
ture of cotton in Egypt, the Brazils, and Bengal increas- 
ed, that of indigo would proportionably decline ; and 
nothing was easier than to supply the market of the 
world from the Southern section of the United States. 
Asto castor oil, it wasa commodity which we could 
and did produce with great ease, and inthe highest per- 
fection. The oil of this country was greatly superior to 
that of the West Indies. It might, perhaps be asked, 
why he proposed to lay the duty upon the bottle, and 
not upon the gallon? He would answer that inquiry by 
stating that he had, in this particular, followed the ex- 
ample of the English Revenue Law. Finding that the 
cultivation of this product was injurious to their sugar 
islands, they laid a duty equal to one dollar and sixty 
cents a bottle upon the article. With a corresponding 


duty, we can, in this country, carry on a profitable busi- 
ness in the cultivation of the plant, and the expressure 


of the oil, He would refer gentlemen, on this subject, 
to an authority they would not dispute ; it was no less 
a name than that of Mr. Niles, the Magnus Apollo of the 
Tariff System. What does he say on the propriety of 
protecting this product of American industry ? 

‘American Castor Oil.—This valuable medicine is made | 
by expressing the oil from the bean of the plant Palma | 
Christi, and is now cultivated in some of the Middle and | 
Western States to great advantage. It was not until the 
foreign countries on which we heretofore were depend- 
ent for this article, laid a high export duty on it, that led 
to the manufacture of castor oil inthe United States, 
where it is now made in great abundance, of a better qua- 
lity, and ata less price. Large quantities of American 
cold-pressed castor oil were shipped to London in 1826 
which paid the shipper a handsome profit, when Parlia- 
ment deemed it necessary to protect their possessions in 
the East and West Indies, by increasing the duty on 
American castor oil, which is now equal to $1 60 per gal- 
lon ; and even under these disadvantages it will paya 
profit to the shipper. Itis supposed that the consump- 
tion of castor oil, in the United States, on the most mo- 
derate calculation, is about 1000 barrels, or 50,000 gal- 
lons a year. The crop of the last season will not, from 
the best information, exceed 200 barrels, or 6000 gallons. 
This great deficiency is owing entirely to the low price 
the article had fallen to the year previous, when the 
crop was more than 1500 barrels. Another striking proof 
of the resources of our country.’ 

This, Mr. Harte insisted, would be a most healthful du- 
ty. It would have atendency, by gratifying the South 
and West, to remove some of the constipations which 
had been manifested in this debate. Indigo could, with 
no propriety, be stigmatised as ** blue ruin ;’? and the 
introduction of it into the bill, side by side with the mi- 
nimums, would have a happy influence in giving a beau- 
ful blue tinge to the neighboring woollens, 


es 


On the danger of the loss of the cotton trade, (which 
had a direct bearing on this question) he would beg 
leave to present to the attention of the House a short 
extract from the speech of a British Minister, which ve. 
ry clearly indicated what was the policy adopted by 
Great Britain on that subject. ‘* We have taken Ameri. 
can cotton as freely as water. We have bought in 
six years, seven hundred millions of pounds: twice the 
amount manufactured by the whole world besides. We 
have admitted it at a trifling duty of six per centum ad 
valorem, while every other article from this country is 
subjected, in America, toa duty of 25 or 334 per cent. 
um.” [And this bill goes still higher.] ‘* And her po. 
liticians are endeavoring to subject them to duties that 
are prohibitory.” [The bill before us actually does 
this} ‘*Commerce, upon such terms, cannot oe pro. 
nounced just, as between the parties ; the best interests 
of the Empire point to the expediency of counteracting 
a species of commercial intercourse so unequal. We 
have colonized all parts of the world that can supply us 
with cotton to the full extent of our wants. Egypt, Bra- 
zil, India, and other countries, will supply it of the first 
quality, on terms more equal. Considerations higher 
than those of present mercantile gains, have often sway. 
ed the councils of the nations.” 1 will also take the li. 
berty to read another extract ; it is from a paper not in 
very good odour here—buta paper, entitled, neverthe- 
less, to very high respect, inasmuch as it comes from 
one of the most intelligent commercial cities in this or 
any other country ; it is the celebrated Boston Report. 
What do these acute, reflecting, well-informed mer. 
chants saytous? “ That, although Great Britain finds 
it for her interest to buy most of the cotton she manu- 
factures, from us, while we take her produce and manu- 
factures ; yet there is satisfactory evidence, that she is 
not dependent on us for that article, since, in some 
years, she has received the principal part of her com- 
sumption from her own colonies, or countries which she 
can resortto for trade, on more favorable terms than 
any other nations ;and that the cultivation may be ex- 
tended in those countries to a degree sufficient to sup- 
ply their wants.” Let gentlemen from the South lis- 
ten to this language :let them remember that, depres. 
sed as their trade already is, it is threatened with a yet 
greater blow from England. That country, with a Go- 
vernment ever awake tu her interest, is colonizing the 
world, and giving, through all her dependencies, a pow- 
erful impetus to the cultivation of the great staple of 
our Southern States. What must become of those 
States, should her policy take effect ? Taxed on all the 
articles of life, by the oppressive system of their Go- 
vernment, and deprived abroad of these accustomed 
markets for their staple commodities, to what must they 
resort? The only prospect of even partial relief, is pre- 
sented by the culture of indigo. 

Mr. H. said he hoped they were not to be denied this 
last resource. He trusted it was no part of the American 
System to discourage a native product, because it hap- 
pened to be a product of the South. He offered this ar- 
ticle for protection, as a fair fest of the sincerity of the 
advocates of protection. If they believed in their own 
doctrines, here was a proposal which offered a direct ap- 
plication of them ; if they thought their own arguments 
were sound, here was an article which all those argu- 
ments compelled them to patronize. You tell us, said he, 
that when an article is suited to our soil, when it can 
readily be produced in sufficient abundance to ensure 4 
supply of the home market, when we have the requisite 
skill and experience to manufacture it of a good quality, 
and, above all, when, it properly protected, it will not 
only supply the home market, but soon furnish an article 
for profitable export, that it is a fair subject for the pro- 
tection of the American Government. Well, admit it j 
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and then we turn round and presert to you an article 
which is so congenial to our soil and climate, that it is 
scarcely planted on our shores before it covers the face 
of the Southern country ; an article so easily raised, that 
a single State could produce enough of it for the use of 
the whole world ; an article whose culture calls for no 
skill and little capital ; an article concerning whose pro- 
duction we have an experience of more than fifty years 
standing, and of which we did once export more than 
two millions of pounds in one year. What do you say ? 
Mr. Speaker, what can the gentlemen say ? Is this, or is 
it not, a fair subject for the application of their own prin- 
ciples? If itis, if they themselves cannot deny that it is, 
put it in the bill. Whenyou are loading it with hemp 
and wool, and cutlers’ knives and screws ; with mits, 
gloves, caps, and bindings ; with whiskey and woollens; 
maximums and minimums ; and, though last, not leasi, 
with cotton bagging, throw ina little indigo. Let us 
have some little share in the loaves and fishes you are 
providing so liberally for the West, the East, and the 
North. Are all the leading interests of the country to 
combine against our little strip of sandy territory ? Is 
there much magnanimity in a contest where ten or fiftzen 
combatants unite in their strength to crush one feeble op- 
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| so small a favor? When we are asked to swallow the 
| whole of this nauseous and destructive dose, may we not 
have something, to give it, at least, a sweeter taste /— 
Sir, I fear it isin vain to invoke the justice or endeavor 
to rouse the slumbering patriotism of this House. We 
| have already been disappointed where we confidently 
a for aid. 1 did hope that we should have found a 
certain interest in this House, rising as a solid rampart to 
| defend us against injustice and oppression; but I find 
that even this hope is to desert us. Under such circum- 
stances, it seems vain to speak ; and were it not for the 
| duty Towe, and the zeal I feel towards those whose in- 
| terests have been committed to my care, I should have 
held my peace. I have at least done what I conld. And 
having thus acquitted myself to them, and to my own 
conscience, I will leave my amendment to ils fate.* 

Mr. MARABLE declined discussing the subject of 
dye-stuffs, but castor oil was a subject he knew some- 
thing about. He had dealt pretty largely in it, and ex- 
pected to again, and he woukl say, that the duty the 
gentleman had proposed on the bottle, was larger than the 
price physicians were in the habit of paying for the article 
by the gallon. And ashe could not agree to the restric- 

| tive and corking system,he must be opposed to this duty. 


ponent? Are we of the South to be denied even the | Mr, FORT offered a modification to Mr. Harrr’s 


poor privilege of lifting our voice in complaint or remon- 
strance ? I, at least, shall not remain silent. 1 was sent | 
here not to slumber at my post, but to act as a vigilant | 
guardian of the interests of those who honored me with | 
their confidence. Iam opposed, and always have been, | 
to the entire system. I believe it is founded in error and | 
injustice. Butifthe system must go forward ; if it must | 
be pushed to such an alarming length ; if you will im-| 
pose a tax upon every product of the soil, over the entire 
surface of the land, will you not allow us some protection 
on indigo? Have you entered into a conspiracy todo 


| amendment, which was accepted by Mr. H. 


Mr. FORT addressed the Chair: It required but lit- 
tle penetration, said he, to perceive the purpose of this 
House, in regard to this amendment. _ I forbear, at pre- 
sent, to enter into a discussion already sufficiently pro- 
tracted, but cannot consider the proposition unworthy of 
grave consideration. [ desire a recorded expression of 
the opinion of the House on this motion, and will submit 
a single view of the subject to its consideration. ‘The 
article here offered is one of great value, and may be 
| produced, to any desired extent, in the United States. 


nothing that shall, by possibility, prove a benefit to the | I offer it particularly to the consideration of those who 


Southern States ? It must be evident to the understand- 
ing of every man, that, for the importation of all foreign 
commodities, the country depends on the cotton of the | 
South. What else does England receive of us in ex-| 
change for her manufactures? But the cotton trade is 
declining ; the crop is scarcely worth raising : will you 
not let us resert to our indigo as a last resource ? Bri- 
tain is endeavoring to force the cultivation of cotton in 
other parts of the globe ; in countries which will take 
her goods in exchange on better terms ; if she succeeds, 
our cotton trade is grone. 


tected only by a duty of fifteen cents. We: ant the 


market ; we want a duty that will keep out fereign com- 
Yes, sir, I go for 


petition, Sir, I go for prohibition 
prohibition; that is the fashion of the day, and why should 
I not follow suit ? Sir, I go for prohibition. 
laid a duty on cotton bagging to benefit halfa dozen 
manufacturers in Kentucky. The gentlemen of the North 
have been so very kind, so chivalrous in their generosi- 
ty, that, without the least proof that a duty is needed, 
without examining a solitary witness, without a petition 
on the subject, aguinst the report of the committee, with 
ho reasons given, they have laid an enormous protecting 


duty onan article that needs no protection : an article | 
Kentucky cannot supply us ; an article | 
that will bear neither transportation over the mountains | 


with which 


nor shipment round the Gulf; on such an article they 
have laid a duty, which, while it taxes those who cannot 


become customers, does not add a farthing to the profits | 


of the manufacturers. ‘They have done this gratuitously, 
knowing that it was utterly contrary to our wishes. 


And now will they refuse us the petty boon of a du- | 


ty on indigo ? We askit asa small offset to the tax 
which we pay on bagging ; and the tax of one hun- 
dred percent. which has been laid on us for the benefit 
of the manufacturers of the East. Must we be refused 


Vor, 1V,—146 


If we turn to indigo, it is pro- | 


You have | 


avow their support to the tariffsystem. ‘They have again 
|} and again asseried, that a protecting tariff is no tax on 
the consumer, because, as they aver, the price is inva- 
riably reduced. Let us see how far their faith in this 
maxim extends. If this maxim is true, let them claim 
its benefits here : let them bring down the price of in- 
digo by laying this impost, and I put the question to 
them, whether they can support a consistent course, and 
vote against this proposition. 

I move that, when the question is taken, it be taken 
by yeas and nays. 

Mr. MARTINDALE asked how much Indigo was 
raised in the United States ? 

Mr. FORT.—I have said, that the capacity of this 
country to produce indigo is not a matter of question. 
Allthe States south of North Carolina can produce it to 
any desired extent. Any soil, suitable for common farm- 
ing purposes, is capable of producing indigo, and no- 
thing is more astonishing to me than the neglect the arti- 
cle has fallen into. Whether the duty is, or is not in- 
creased, the culture of indigo, under the present depres- 
sed state of the agriculture of the South, will, in my 
opinion, increase ; aided by the duty now proposed, I 
have not a doubt but the domestic product will equal the 
demand ina very short time. 

Mr. RAMSEY apprehending that, if the House went 
\into further amendments, they would have no prespect 





* Nore spy Mr. H.—Inpteo.—In Jamaica, the libor of a 
| single negro would often bring to the owner 3U pounds ster- 
| ling, clear profit. ‘This plant derived its origin, as it doubt- 
| less did its name, from the elder Indies of the East, where it 
had long shed its brilliant hues ov the fine linens mauufactur- 
ed in the looms of the most ancient Enuipires. It is a native of 
| such a fiery clime, that it will shoot vigorously even through the 

sinds of those savannahs where other vegetables perish,— 
, Bridges’ Anuals. 
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of arriving at a decision upon the bill itself, now demand 
ed the previous question ; but the House refused to sus- 
tain the demand. 


The discussion of Mr. Haite’s amendment was then 
resumed. 

Mr. McDUFFIE explained the reason why the cul- 
ture of indigo had been abandoned in South Carolina ; 
but said, that it was about to be resumed, and the Go- 
vernor of the State had entcred upon the cultivation of it 
upon a large scale. 

Mr. MALLARY opposed the amendment, as going to 
injure the manufacturers, by banishing the use of indigo 
entirely. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON corroborated the statements al- 
ready given on the subject of the culture of indigo. It 
had been partially superseded in Louisiana, by the raising 
of sugar, but it was still raised there to a considerable ex- 


tent, and might, with ease, be produced in any quantity. | 


He remonstrated with the friends of the tariff, and insist- 
ed that they were bound, onthe ground of their own ar- 
guments, to advocate this duty. 

Mr. HAMILTON hoped that the gentlemen from the 


South would, inno degree, compromit the consistency of 


their own principles, by voting for the amendment, and 
expressed his detetmination to vote against it. 

Mr. HAILE then further modified his amendment, by 
fixing the duty on indigo at twenty-five cents per pound, 
with an annual increase of ten cents, until it should 
reach seventy-five cents, 

Mr. STEWART opposed the amendment. The pre- 
sent duty was only fifteen cents, and the amendment 
went, eventually, to raise it to seventy-five cents. This 
was a strange way of protecting manufactures. The 
British had reduced the duty from one and ten pence 
sterling to a mere nominal amount, while we proposed 
to increase it five hundred per cent. 

Mr. MARTIN replied to Mr. Srewart—expressed 
his amazement, how gentlemen could reverse their own 
arguments as soon as an article was proposed which 
happened to be produced in the Southern States; thou- 


sands of acres were covered with indigo in his part of 


the country, and hundreds of his constituents do nothing 


else—to use the language on the other side, they wanted | 


a market. 

Mr. STEWART replied, that, if the gent!eman would 
give one-tenth or one-twentieth, or even one-thirtieth 
of such an increase in the duty on cloth as they now pro- 
posed inthe duty on indigo, he would cheerfully vote 
for the amendment. But, while they increased the du 
ty on cloth three per cent. they proposed to increase the 
duty on indigo 500 per cent. Was there any fairness in this? 

Mr FORT observed: I have said that I would not 
discuss this question at present—and I shall adhere to 
this pledge. For one moment, however,l beg the indul- 
genceof the House. The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia cbjects to the enormous increase of the duty pro- 
posed, and sustains himself by a calculation made on 
the ratio of increase on the existing duties. The duty 
on indigo is one of the lowest duties imposed on any 
imported article, not exceeding seven and a half per 
cent. on the value of the article; while, on the other 
articles inserted for protection, there already exists a 
tariff, averaging at least thirty-three and a third per cent. 
Now it is easy to perceive, that an equal duty can only 
be laid by a due comparison of the value of imported 
articles, and by no means by a comparison of former 
duties. By this rule it will be found, that the duty 
proposed is rather less than greater than that propos- 
ed on many articles already inserted. I deem it unneces- 
sary to enter into details; the principle is sufficiently man- 
ifest. 

Mr. BURGES advocated the propriety of placing 
such a duty on indigo as would encourage the raising of 
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it, though not such as would at present amount to pro. 
hibition. He read a letter on the subject of an experi. 
|ment about drying the leaves of the indigo plant, and 
| packing them in bales, to be exported to the Eastward, 
|and there manufactured into the dye. He thought the 
| Homse had not sufficient information now, to act upon 
the subject, but pledged himself to use every exerticn to 
have such a duty laid so soon as it could be shown that 
the whole market would be supplied. He then advert. 
| ed to the protection already given to the cotton and su- 
gar of the South. He considered the whole bill as ra- 
| ther an injury than a benefit to the Eastern manufac. 
turers. 
| Mr. FLOYD, of Va. briefly replied, and read an ex. 
| tract from the report of our exports to Canton, and de. 
| nied that the duties on the Southern products had been 
| laid at the solicitation of Southern gentlemen. 
Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said he did not agree 
| with his friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stewart) nor 
| with his friend from Rhode Island, [Mr. Burers.] Ile 
maintained that the House, to be consistent with itself, 
|ought to vote for the amendment. You have, by your 
bill, he remarked, as it now stands, given to the manu- 
ifacturers of woollens to the extent, an increased pro- 
| tection ot from three toten percent. The bill, whatev. 
ler may be its form, gives no more. You have increased 
the duty upon wool, the raw material, of from 20 to 100 
/percent. You have increased the duty upon iron, which 
jenters essentially into marufacturing establishments. 
' And the House, to be consistent, ought to increase t! 
| duty upon dye stuffs one or two hundred per cent. The 
| home market is wellsecured. The woollen manufactur. 
| ers are well taken care of. Yes, sir, and by their friends 
jin this House. Foreign manufacturers, to be sure, pay 
| no duty upon wool, or iron, or indigo—none worth nam- 
| ing: yet there can be no doubt as to the ability of the 
| American manufacturer to maintain, under the provisions 
None at all. The 
You will have as good a market 


| of this bill, the unequal competition. 
result is not doubtful. 
| for your indigo as you will have for your wool. 

Mr. DRAYTON said, 1 am opposed to this amend 
| ment, not because it is inconsistent with the nature or tlie 


provisions of the bill, but because I never will, in any 
manner, either directly or indirectly, give my sanct 

toa law which I regard as partial, oppressive, and unccn- 
stitutional ; which, in its operation, abridges the legiti- 
mate freedom of action,and which imposes a burthen up 

the many for the benefit of the few. Iam not ignorant 
of the doctrine of its advocates, that, although the imme- 
diate effect of a high duty is torender dearer the com- 
modity upon which it is laid, yet, when protection has at- 
tained its object—prohibition, that competition sinks t 
price of the production toits lowest possible rate ct 
profit, soas to enable the purchaser to buy it cheaper 
than he did before the protection was given, and chcaper 
than it would costin the foreign market. Were this the 
fact, the consolation held out to the consumer is, tliat, 
after he has been taxed for a series of years, to improve 
the condition of the manufacturer—after he has been re- 
duced to poverty—after nothing remains to him to pur- 
chase with, he may then obtain what he wants at a mud: 
erate price. Little inviting as is such a prospect, it nNe- 
vertheless has not yet been realized—the taxation has 
been, and is endured; the superior cheapness has not 
been experienced. That, from obvious causes, many at 
ticles now sell for less than they did in 1816 when the first 
law for protecting manufactures was enacted,is unques- 
tionable ; but this is very different from the proposition, 
that they are cheaper, in consequence of protection. 
From information given to me, and upon which I feel 
authorized to rely, even those cottons which are excit- 
ded by the minimum of 25 cents, can be imported 
cheaper from Great Britain, wi h the addition of a mod- 
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erate duty, than they can be purchased from the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, at the present time. 

The gentleman from Rhode (sland [Mr. Burses] has 
said, that two Southern productions, sigar and cotton, are 
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| the profit of the capitalist—which imposes burthens upon 
| commerce and upon agriculture to swell the coffers of the 


not only protected, but that they are protected by higher | 


rates of duties, than the woollens are. 
these articles ever were protected : the duties upon their 
importation were laid exclusively for revenue, That this 
is the fact, must be apparent, by merely adverting to 
what is notorious—that, when duties of 3 cents per pound 
were laid upon sugar and cotton, no cotton had been 
planted in the United States, and General Hamilton, in 
his report, stated, that cotton was not, like hemp, an uni- 
versal production of the country ; and that it was doubt- 
ful, should it be cultivated, whether its quality would be 
good, or its quantity sufficient for our cousumption. 
When the duty was laid upon sugar, Louisiana and Flori- 
da belonged to Spain; and the cultivation of sugar not 
only did not prevail in any part of the Union, but no anti- 
cipations were ever forined that it would, at any future 
day, be one of our native products. 


Sir, neither of 


If protection is to be granted, its application ought to | 


be general: it ought to extend equally to the East and 
the West, the North and the South; and yet, no sooner 
is an augmentation of duty proposed upon an article 
which may advance the interests of the Southern States, 
than it is objected to, upon the ground, that an increase 


of duty upon it would be injurious to the manufacturer of 


wool ; and it is offered asa sound argument, that a South- 
ern production should not be protected, because its pro- 
tection will diminish the profits of the Eastern manufac- 
turer, The only gratification which I have derived from 
the amendment, which has been offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, is, that the opposition made to it 
confirms me in the correctness of an opinion, which I 
have always entertained, that the protective system is 
founded in the selfishness and cupidity of individuals, 
who, under the guise of promoting the national prosperi- 
ty, are devising all the means in their power to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the great mass of the com- 
munity. I shall not be guilty of the indecorum of attri- 
buting improper mctives to the members of this House ; 
but the opinion which I have expressed, of the princi- 
ples upon which the protective system rests, is strength- 
ened by what Lhave just heard in this debate. A gen. 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srewarr} who has, re- 
peatedly, declared, that he had never voted against any 
increase of the tariff, opposes this duty upon indigo, not 
because it is an improper subject for protection—not be- 
cause the increase of a duty upon it is at variance with 
the principles of the bill under discussion; but because 
such a duty would be onerous upon the manu‘acturer of 
wool, and because the increase of duty which has been 
proposed, is too great. Is the inhabitant of the South 
not oppressed by the enormous tax upon woolleis, to 
which he has been so long subjected? Are his interests 
to be disregarded, whea they conflict with those of the 
East or the North? Are these the fruits of the boasted 
American system? Does the amendment ask for more, 
or even for as high a protection upon indigo, as has al- 
ready been afforded to the manufacturer of woollens ? 
The price of indigo is from $2 50 to $3 the pound, so 
that the proposed duty upon it, at iis maximum of 75 
cents, would be about 274 percent. upon $2 75, the 
medium between the highest and the lowest price of the 
commodity; whereas the duty upon woollens, even 
should this bill be rejected, is not less than 37 per cent. 
It does not a little surprise me, that such a system as is 
now pressed upon us, should be termed ‘the American 
System,” among a People entitled by the Constitution to 
liberty and equal rights. Can that, without mockery, be 
called an American System, which controls the citizen in 
the exercise of his lawful pursuits—which taxes labor for 


manufacturer—which compels the consumer, by enormous 
duties and the exclusion of free competition, to purchase 
the necessaries and comforts of life at higher prices than 
they could be procured for, if trade were untrammelled 
by the interference of Government, which never did, an 
never can understand and promote the private interests of 
individuals as well as they can themselves ? 

Mr. CAMBRELENG concurred entirely with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, |Mr. Bates] that this amend- 
ment ought to be adopted in order to make the harmony 
of the bill complete. He hoped that, when the friends 
of the measure had made it perfect with such provisions 
as that now offered, and had surcharged it with duties on 
raw materials, he should be aided by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in killing it: for, he believed with him, 
that it was one of the worst measures that had ever been 
proposed, Although he should vote against this amend- 
ment, he was surprised to see it opposed by gentlemen 
advocating the American System. However extraordi- 
nary a proposition to levy a heavy impost on indigo might 
appear, yet it might be defended on precisely the same 
grounds with other provisions advocated by gentlemen, 
and already adopted in the bill. The arguments in favor 


| of a duty on indigo are analogous to those in favor of the 


proposed duty on hemp—indeed they may be urged with 
more force in favor of the former than the latter The 
facts in relation to both are the same. We produce both 
indigo and hemp of superior qualities, and we import the 
same from abroad of a superior quality. Gentlemen are 
perhaps not aware that there is a considerable quantity of 
American indigo produced and consumed in the country. 
If they are determined to force industry, by excluding 
foreign merchandise, there was probably no article more 
entitled to the notice of these who advocated the doc- 
trines of the American System. None was more natural 
to our climate—and none could be produced in less time, 
and with comparatively so small a tax upon the country. 
Before the Revolution, there was annually exported from 
the States, then colonies, a million of pounds of indigo. 
Our Southern plantations were then appropriated to that 
cultivation. Soon after the Revolution, the Arkwright 
machinery was introduced. ‘I'hat discovery soon revolu- 
tionized the industry of the world—-indigo was abandon- 
ed, and our Seuthern plantations were appropriated to 
the cultivation of cotton. At the present very low price 
of cotton, if gentlemen are determined on following up 
this policy of building up one branch of industry on the 
ruins of another—if they will make experiments, they 
might as well try this among the others embraced in the 
bill—they can more easily produce indigo than hemp— 
not only for our own consumption, but even for exporta- 
tion. Sir, I am against this amendment—like the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Haminron] | go against 
this whole American System, no matter where its suppos- 
ed benefits are to be realized—1 will not vote to tax the 
laborer for the benefit of the capitalist—for that is the 
beginning and the end of this American System. But, 
although { will not vote for this amendment, on account 
of its obnoxious character, it does not follow that L shall 
not vote for some in the bill qute as bad. My object is 
to defeat the bill, and Ll would make it obvious tu every 
one—when that is effected, L hope the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will unite with me in endeavoring to de- 
stroy it. 

Mr. CULPEPER, though considering the amendment 
just, on the principles of the bill, said he should vote 
againsi the whole. 

Mr. CONDICT acknowledged the amendment to be 
just on principle, and would willingly vote for it, ‘if the 
mover would modity it so as tu defer the increase to a 
later period, and graduate it in a moderate manner. 
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no better course than to endeavor to render this system 
of encouraging American labor uniform and consistent, 
It is upon this principle that Ihave voted for the duty 

upon molasses, hemp, and iron. If domestic productio:s 

are to be favored by the operation of our laws, the fa. 

vorshould not be confined to the productions of the 

North, East, and West, to the exclusion of the South. 

We are entitled to the benefits of the Union, as we bear 

our full share of its burdens. 

Mr. Speaker, it is due to myself to say, that I found 
some difficulty in coming to the determination of pur. 
suing this kind of legislation. Sir, I believe the increas. 
ed duty upon molasses not only injurious to our com 
merce, but oppressive upon our People; but not more 
so than the increased duty upon woollens and cottons, 
Sir, there is but one way of satisfying the People of this 
country of the iniquitous and calmitious consequences 
of the falsely styled American system ; and that is by ex. 
tending its operation to every part of the Union. Ren. 
der the system equally operative upon every section, 
and you take away the only inducement to its support. 
Destroy its local character, and you deface its only se- 
ductive feature. 

Mr. WEEMS said, that he had not often troubled the 
House with long speeches, and but once on this bill or 
any of its amendments, and then only for some ten or fif- 
teen minutes ; neither was it his intention at present to 
occupy as much or more time. He rose only to explain, 
ina very few words, the vote he intended to give on ths 
question, so as to maintain that consistency which ha, 
and he hoped would, characterize his whole conduct 
here and elsewhere. In the few remarks he had offere:! 
on a former day, he had candidly expressed his utter de- 
testation, not to the principle, but to the total want of 
principle,attending this whole project, and consequen'!y 
his determination to vote for whatever might be offered 
calculated to render it (figuratively speaking) such a bit 
ter pill, that no member of this House would be able to 
swallow it. Mr. W. said, he had been truly gratified to- 
day, by the remarks that had fallen from several tani 
gentlemen, indicative of their growing dislike to it; and 
he thought now there was some little hope for the anti. 
tariff side of the House, it they would only consent to Join 
heartily in converting this into a blue pill, mixing it up 10 
castor oil, and then, perhaps, adding the molasses, migtt 
make it so nauseous, as to cause the gentlemen’s stomaciis 
indeed to revolt at it. And he was pleased to find by the 
admissions of the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
Dwieut] that this was, on the present occasion, fair legis 
lation; he would, in return, agree with him, that, at er 
all this was done, it would not be proper to impose suclt 
a law on the People of this country, and consequently, 
should entertain the hope of having that gentleman’s vote 
recorded on the same side with his on the passage of the 
bill. Mr. W. said, for one he was not to be alarmed or int- 
midated, now or on any other occasion, by idle threats of 
disunion. He considered the good sense of the People, 
together with their atlachment to the Constitution, a sut- 
ficient security against every danger of that sort, when 
he remembered that gentlemen stood here in relation to 
those who sent them, in a ratio as one for every forty 
thousand. There was no necessity of disunion to get nd 
of oppressive burdens. ‘The People would adopt a much 
more easy and summary mode on the return of their Cou- 
gressional elections. 

Inreply to Mr. Dwrent, of Mass., 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, the gentleman from Masss- 
chusetts [Mr. Dwient] seemed to be “ horror-struck 
at the idea of his voting for some features of the bill, 
knowing them to be injurious. He did not wish to be 


Mr. LIVINGSTON said he should not push his heroism 
quite so far as the gentlemen from South Carolina, 
(Messrs. Hamrttron and Drarron] though he protested 
against the whole system, as false and vicious in princi- 
ple, because it went to tax one part of the country for 
the benefit of another ; yet, if it was to be carried into 
effect, he would not agree that his constituents should 
be the only victims. He further urged the arguments 
he had before advanced, and stated that indigo was an 
annual plant ; a single year was sufficient to extend the 
cultivation of it to any amount. 

The debate was farther continued, on the one side, by 
Messrs. GILMER, CAMBRELENG, HAMILTON, 
WEEMS, and WILDE; and, on the other side, by 
Messrs. DWIGHT and BURGES. 

Mr. GILMER said, coming, asI do from that part of 
the United States in which indigo can be best cultivat- 
el, I feel it my duty to say a word or two upon the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
As I shall vote for that amendment, it is due to myself, 
that I should explain the reasons of my doing so, lest I 
might be subject to the charge of inconsistency. 

Some doubt seems to be entertained of the capacity 
of this country to produce indigo sufficient to supply 
the place of that which is at preseut imported from fo- 
reign countries. The Southern gentlemen will concur 
with me, in assuring the House, that ten times the 
quantity required for the domestic market can be pro- 
duced immediately, if sufficient encouragement is given 
to induce its general culture. I recollect, Mr. Speaker, 
when young, that indigo was cultivated upon every 
plantation in the South. It entered into the household 
manufactures of every family. Tobacco was then the 
staple of the South. Its price was often not more than 
#250 percwt, Our People had not then the means of 
indulging their vanity in the use of costly foreign fa- 
brics. Our cloths were then spun, wove, and dyed, by 
our mothers, sisters, and wives. About the year 1800, 
cotton became the article of general production in the 
South. The high price received for it changed all our 
old habits. Indigo disappeared, and with it our fine do- 
mestic cluths. This high price of cotton has itself 
brought us into difficulties, from which we know not 
how to extricate ourselves. We are now dependent upon 
others for our most necessary comforts and conveniences : 
and yet cotton (almost our only marketable production) 
is reduced to the lowest price at which it can be raised. 
The production has been stimulated by high prices, to 
excess. The supply now far exceeds the demand, and 
will continue to do so until we can induce our People to 
direct their attention to other objects, for the pro- 
fitable cultivation oftheir soil, or for the application of 
their labor. The quantity of cotton raised must be 
lessened, or we cannot live with our present habits. We 

can supply our merchants with indigo; if that market 
should be secured to us. And we should net only 
derive profit from the culture of the article, but 
the price of our cotton would rise, from the supply be- 
coming more proportioned to the demand. Let me not 
be understood as advocating this duty upon foreign in- 
digo, as an independent proposition. No, Mr. Speaker. 
1 could not vote for any bill in which such an impost was 
laid as that now proposed. Sir, | am debarred from do- 
ing so, by the solemn oath which Ihave taken to sup- 
port the Constitution. By that Constitution, Congress has 
no right to lay imposts, but for the purpose of revenue, 
But, sir, my opinions upon this subject are not those of 
a majority of this body. Ihave noright to consider my- 
seJf exclusively right. Bills laying imposts have passed 
Congress, designed, not for impositions, but reliefs; not : 
for raising, but lessening revenue. And such will, no | misunderstood—his motive in doing so was to defeat the 
doubt, continue to be passed. Howthen are those op-| bill. Taat gentleman recollects perfectly well what - 
posed to the exercise of this power to act? I know of| curred in 1824, in relation to molasses. Although the 
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iar ark might apply to others, it could not to that gen- ted States. Inexhaustible quarries abound in various parts 
poe as he had been a uniform tariff man. As soon as of the Union, from one extremity to the other. They are 
panera was stricken from the bill, we were saddled with | found upon the banks of our navigable rivers, and near 
ae of three millions. Experience was sometimes use- | the tide water, so that the transportation to market is fa- 
ful tous. But, sir, if this bill cannot be defeated, L hope cilitated, and rendered cheap by water communication. 

the question will be carried into every electioneering dis- It would be a useless occupation of time, to enumerate 
trict in the country. I hope the People themselves will | all the quarries that are known in the United States ; or, 
take the matter in their own hands, and send none here | even those which have been upened,and from which roof- 
who will annually tax the country in any shape or form | 'n§ slate has been extracted. 
whatever. Ihope, however, the gentleman from Massa- few. 
chusetts will unite with me in exertions to kill the bill. 








I will, however, mention a 
In the districts which I have the honour to repre- 
sent, many valuable quarries have been opened, and not 
Mr. LONG then demanded that the amendment of Mr. | less than ten near the banks of Connecticut river. Six 
Harzz should be divided. He was opposed to the duty quarries have also been opened, and wrought in Hoosack, 
on indigo, but in favor of that on castor oil ~ town East of Troy, in the State of New York ; several 
It was divided accordingly, and in Rinebeck, and other places on the North river; three 
Mr. HAILE having withdrawn that part of his amend- | Upon the banks of the Deleware, near the Deleware wa- 
ment which related to castor oil, again addressed the | tet Sap; five in Lancaster county, upon the Susquchan- 
House, expressing his earnest hope that his Southern nah river; one in Lehigh county, &c. : 
friends would give their support to the amendment. He Slate stone is also found in various parts of New Eng- 
had confidently expected that the honorable gentleman land, New York, Pennsylvania ; upon the banks of the 
from Pennsylvania, who had often told the House that he | Schuylkill, the Potomac, and the James Rivers. It is scat- 
never had, nor never would, vo'e against protecting any | tered in abundance through the Southern States; and im- 
branch of American industry, would,as a matter of cuurse, | M€NS€ quantities exist upon the Olio, Scioto, and in other 
have given this article his cordial support. But he was | places of the West. These quarries are so numerous 
sorry to find the gentleman’s hobby-horse, which he had o_ extensive, that all parts ot the United States may be 
so long rode through the Northern and middle States, easily supplied; and no injurious monopoly can ever be 
dispensing his protection to the agricultural interest,sud- upprehended, by increasing the duty upon foreign slate 
denly puts on a blind bridle the moment he approaches and securing the manufacture to our own citizens. 
a Southern latitude. Sir, said Mr. H., Lam beginning to Phe quality of the American slate is universally admit- 
perceive that it is a mere game of snatch which we are | ted to be good, anc, im some respects, superior to the 
playing. Each interest seems to be contending which | foreign slate. It is generally stronger, and of a firmer 
shall get most for itself, by robbing from every other. | t¢Xture, more free from flaws, and better adapted to en- 
But, sir, I have heard that there is honor even among dure the frosts of a Northern climate. Some of the Welsh 
thieves ; and if so, surely we of the South are entitled to slate is so thin and tender that it it is nut unfrequently 
at least some of the booty. broke by hail storms, and blown from the roofs of build- 
I appeal to gentlemen who have been preaching to us | "8° by heavy winds; and if the inceptive stages in work- 
the doctrines of the American System, whether they will, | "8 @ Qustry indicate slate ofa good quality, no deterior- 
in a moment, prostrate their own theories, deny their own | #00 will ever occur in the further progress of digging: 
arguments, and put to flight all belief in their sincerity, for it isa truth, known in mineralogy, and evinced by 
the moment a Southern product is proposed to be pro- experience, that beds of slate improve as they sink deep- 
tected? Yet, what have we heard? What do we wit-| Tinto the earth. Larger pieces are more easily obtain- 
ness? A game of fast and loose is p!syed without blush- ed, the surface becomes smocther, and the stone more 
ing and without disguise. At one moment they say— susceptible of being split into thin and uniform plates or 
We are for protection, we are for agriculture, we are for | lansine. Although many quarries of slite have been 
ahome market; show us an interest which is suited to | 0Pened in the United States, at great expense to the pro- 
the country, which can supply the demand, but which is prietors, yet most of them have been abandoned by rea- 
prostrated by foreign intrusion, and we will protect it— | $0" Of the uncertainty of the price, occasioned by the 
we are ready to give a home market to every branch of excess of foreign importations. ‘The market for slate is 
American agriculture. We show them such an interest; necessarily limited,and keeps pace only with the increase 
we give them a case which fits their System in every ot building. When conveyed into any large town for 
point; and then—Oh, it isa Southern article, and the sale, it will commonly remain there until required for use, 
duty will be a tax on the consumer! Sir, this state of as its weight is su great, in proportion to its value, as not 
things is better than a volume, as a commentary on the to beur the expense of exportation, or distant removal ; 
true character and genuine motives of this whole measure. and if there happens to be a stock of American slate in 
Mr. CONDICT again requested that the gentleman | any of our cities, sufficient to supply the consumption fur 
would make the duty more moderate ; but Mr. HAILE | te season, the imporiation of a cargo from abroad wil 
refusing to do so, the question was taken by Yeas and overstock the market, and materially reduce the price, to 
Nays, and decid. as follows —Yeas 51, Nays 146. the great loss of the manufacturer at home; and this dis- 
So the House refused to adopt Mr. Haite’s amend. C°UTages his future efforts, and compels the abandonment 
ment. of his business. By this means, the foreigner obtains the 
Mr. DUNCAN then renewed the amendment on castor , PSsession of the market, and actually selis at a higher 
oil, which Mr. Harte had withdrawn, and made a few | Price than would be afforded by our own citizens, provid- 
remarks in support of it, as did Mr. MILLER, when the ed the occasional and excessive influx of foreign slate 
question being put, it was decided in the negative. , could be prevented, and the market secured to the fur 
The question now occurred on the amendment of Mr. | C°™petition of our own citizens. 
Wotr, laying a duty on imported slate. For several years past, the importation of foreign slate 
Mr. HUNT said, the amendment offered by the honora- has been rapidly increasing, and will continue to increase, 
ble member from Pennsylvania, proposed to change the | until there shall be some advance in the amount of duty, 
present ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. upon roofing and a change shall be made in the present mode of asses- 
slate, to a specific duty, which is equivalent to animpost sing it. The cost of this article is now fixed by the im- 
of 33 per cent. and upwards ; and he hoped it might pre- , porter, in the foreign country, whose interest it is to un- 
vail. Perhaps ‘said Mr. H.] there is no country where | derrate the price, in order to diminish the amount of du- 
the slate stone exists in greater abundance than the Uni- ty. 


A powerful inducement is thus constantly operating 
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upon personal interest and private cupidity, in rendering 
false prices, to the loss of the public revenue, and the 
Giscouragement and injury of our own citizens, who are 
interested in the manufacture of slate. The proposed 
amendment, by assessing a certain and specific duty upon 
the weight, and not upon the estimated cost in the foreign 
port, will afford a protection from fraud and. evasion, 
which, under our present system of import, are habitual- 
ly committed. 

The amount of foreign slate, as represented by the im- 
porter, which was shipped to this country in the year 
1825, was $45,547 

The amount imported in 1826, was 59,207 

Do. do. 1827, was 83,140 

By this statement, it will be seen that the importations 
are now increasing at the rate of 40 per cent. perannum, 
and unless some more effectual protection is given to our 
own citizens, the time will not be distant when the work- 
ing of the best quarries in this country will be entirely 
abandoned. 

In England and Wales, the manufacture of slate is sys- 
tematised ; mills are prepared for sawing it into equal 
and exact dimensions, and ruil roads are erected for trans- 
porting it to navigable water. Such is the present uncer- 
tain state of the market in this country, that cur own citi- 
zens cannot afford to hazard the cost of constructing the 
proper works and machinery, unless they can rely upon 
some protection, for a time, in order to warrant and jus- 
tity the expense. But, let the business be once fairly es- 
tablished, and their industry and skill would, as in all 
other branches of manufacture and enterprise, reduce the 
prices, and bid defiance to foreign competition. 

The slate which is now imported into this country is 
principally from Great Britain, with whom we have no 
reciprocity of commercial intercourse; and who, with 
the exception of rice, cotton, and tobacco, precludes from 
her ports all the productions ofthis country. During the 
last year, the amount of slate imported from England, 
was $75,847 

Scotland, 329 
Ireland, 4,498 
French Atlantic, 2,204 
Mediterranean Atlantic, 262 

There is no branch of commerce, either foreign or do- 
mestic, from which we derive less advantage than from 
the trade in thisarticle. Payment for the English slate will 
not be received by the foreign importer in the productions 
of our agriculture, or other species of property which we 


have for sale, but only in specie or bills on England. | 


We do not even derive the benefit of the freight : for, 
as I am informed by a gentleman well acquainted with the 
course of this business, the s’ate is chiefly imported in 
British vessels, which, after obtaining the cash or exchange 
on England, sail for Canada, where they receive lumber 
for their return cargoes. It is, therefore, manifest, that 
this branch of trade is ruinous ; and if suffered to continue, 
will, according to the extent of its operation, paralyse 
our industry, and impoverish the country. But, if you 
offer a reasonable inducement for the manufacture of this 
article at home, you would furnish a permanent employ- 
ment to many of our citizens, confer a value upon our de- 
serted quarries and ledges, that are now worthless, and 
realize the various benefits that naturally flow from the 
enlargement of domestic trade and intercourse. 

I may, sir, perhaps, be indulged in expressing an inte- 
rest which I feel for the adoption of this amendment, in 
reference to tle prosperity ofa section of country, em- 
bracing what is called the Valley of Connecticut River. 
It is probably known to many gentlemen on this floor. 
that a great and important work has been commenced, 
and is now in vigorous prosecution, of improving and ex- 
tending the inland navigation from the tide waters in 
Connecticut, for several hundred miles North, through the 
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States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Ney, 
Hampshire. This extensive work was undertaken by the 
enterprise of patriutic individuals, and is now carried oy 
at private expense, without any funds or assistance fiom 
either of the States, or the General Government. Upo) 
the line of this projected improvement, and withia 'the 
limits of Vermont, are immense bodies of the best quali) 
of slate stone, which, if its manufacture should be enc. 
raged, would furnish a permanent and important article of 
freight, and supply, at a cheap rate, a large portion oj 
the United States. The amendment, therefore, wou! 
have the effect to advance and support this valuable w. 
of internal improvement, so cheering to a large sectioy 
of our country, and without imposing the least additions! 
tax or burden upon any portion of the people. 

‘The question being then taken, the amendment wa; 
adopted, by yeas and nays :—Yeas 103—Nays 90. 

Mr. GORHAM now moved to amend the billin the 
clause which reads *‘ rn sail duck, nine cents the squa 
yard,” by inserting the words *‘except ravens duck.’ 
He went into an explanation of the difference between 
ravens duck and other sail duck, stating its lightness and 
flexibility, ils use by bay and river craft, and for the 
lighter sails of ships, and the unequal operation of the 
proposed duty on this article, as compared with othe: 
duck. On the latter the duty was raised in the propor. 
tion of 7 to 9; on ravens duck it was raised from 2} 
to 64. 

Mr. MARTIN was glad the gentleman had alluded to 
this article. It would afford another opportunity of tes!. 
ing the sincerity of the advocates of the tariff. Ravens 
duck, it was stated in the testimony before the Committee 
of Manufactures, coulkl be made to advantage from cot- 
ton. If gentlemen were not opposed to every Southern 
product, they would not adopt this amendment. 

Mr. GORHAM said, that the duck made from cotto 
was an article which did not come into competition with 
ravens duck, but with the other article called sail duck 
The cotton duck was stout and heavy—ravens duck, ligit 
and flexible. 

Mr. CONDICT said, that the committee room conta 
ed specimens of American duck of various weight, a! 
of every requisite degree of lightness and flexibily 
He was in favor of continuing the duty, as a protection 
our own hemp manufactures. Mr, C. concluded his r 
marks by demanding that the question be taken by yeu 
and nays ; but before it was taken 

On motion of Mr. McLEAN, 

The House adjourned. 


Tverspay, Apri 15, 1828. 
DEPORTED SLAVES. 


The motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE to discharge the ( 
mittee of the Whole from the farther consideration of 
billto prolong the time for the sitting of the Board 
Commissioners under the treaty of Ghent, on the subject 
of deported slaves, coming up as the unfinished busin 
of yesterday morning—- 

Mr. ARCIIER spoke in support of the motion, and 
reply to the remarks yesterday advanced by Mr. Giimt 
He denied the necessity of waiting until the mem 
from Georgia on this subject should have been printed 
insisting, that, if such memorial were now present, 
would be improper for the House to consider the subject 
matter of it. The question to which the memorial relat- 
ed, belonged exclusively to the Board of Commissioners 

| If brought into the House, it would be coram non judice. 
| The Board, from the necessity of the case, was a Judicial 
itribunal. It was so by the express terms of its creation. 
| The House possessed no appellate jurisdiction from its 
| decisions, which, when given, were final and conclusive 
| Any act of the House which appeared to lend the sane: 
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tion of this body to the slightest interference in the exer- 
cise of the judicial authority of the Board—any thing 
which tended to throw the weight of the opinion of this 
body into either scale, was improper in principle, and 
would be an act alien tothe province of Congress. But 
the passing of this bill, under the existing posture of the 
question before the Board of Commissioners, would, in 
effect, amount to this. The members of the Board had 
been consulted, and they all declared, that they did not 
know that any farther extension of the period of theirses- 
sion was necessary. ‘The time already allotted was suffi- 
cient for the due discharge of their duty: for they had gone 
through what was before them, and they were now va- 
cant of business. Ifthe House shall now extend the time 
of their sitting, it certainly does lend the intimation of its 
opinion, as to one of the questions on which the Board 
has to puss. Todo so, would be an act of indecorum. 
He was, therefore, opposed to the provisions of the bill, 
and hoped that the House would take it out of the hands 
of the committee, and forthwith reject it. 

Mr. WILDE said, he apprehended there was no such 
immediate pressure as would warrant gentlemen to plead 
urgency. The memorial which had been ordered to be 
printed would very soon be ready, and as a memorial on 
the opposite side of the question had been printed, and 
laid before the House, he thought it no more than fair, 
that, as they had listened to one side, they should at least 
hear the other side also. He did not wish for any inti- 
mation of opinion to be brought to bear on the decision 
of the Board. He would in no wise interfere with the 
exercise of their jadicial authority. He did not concur 
with the gentleman from Virginia in his interpretation of 
the letter which had been written by the members of the 
Board. According to his reading of that letter, the com- 
missioners did believe that a prolongation of their session 
was necessary. If this bill should not pass, the commis- 
sion would end of course, and all opportunity of farther 
proof being brought by the claimants from Georgia and 
Louisiana would be cut off ; but, should it pass, and the} 
time be prolonged, after such proof had been produced, | 
the claimants from Virginia and Maryland would have 
an opportunity of rebutting it, of which they would, 
no doubt avail themselves. The committee who re- 
ported the bill, say, that they think it unnecessary to 
assign the reasons which induced them to do so. In the 
adsence of all light from that quarter, he hoped the House 
would be allowed to obtain what they could from the 
memorial which was to be laid before them. Mr. W. 
wished that the time of the Board might be extended, let | 
their decision of the impending question incline which | 
way it would, [fit leaned towards the Virginia claim- | 
ants, then those to the South would wish for time to re- 
pel the prima facie evidence of their vupponents by pre- 
cise proof. It, on the contrary, it should incline towards 
the Georgia claimants, then, those of Virginia would want 
farther time to support their claims, by proving the se- | 
cond point, viz: that the property which had been taken 
from them by the British remained within the limits! 
of the United States at the time of the conclusion of the | 
treaty. 

Mr. W. concluded by moving that the motion of | 


Mr. Wiextirea be, for the present, laid upon the! 
table. 


The question being taken, this motion was negas| 
tived. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, that he had purposely fore- 
borne to discuss the merits of the bill, as he did not con- 
sider such discussion in order, on a motion to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole from its consideration. He | 
was mainly anxious that some decision should be had on 
the bill, and he should think it better even that the bill 


should pass, than that the question should be longer dis- 
cussed. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN apprehended that this discussion 
might operate to deter the decision on the tariff, and 
thought it would be best to take the bill out of committee, 
and afterwards take it up, and act upon it so soon as the 
tariff bill should be disposed of. 

The CHAIR reminded him that the bill would have no 
precedence over others, but would only come up in its 
order on the docket. 

After some remarks from Mr. FLOYD, of Virginia, 

Mr. WEEMS said, that the People of his district were 
deeply interested in this question, and he felt it his special 
duty to support the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. The claimants from Georgia and Louisiana had 
already received seventy-five per cent. of their claims, 
on an average valuation of their slaves, which valuation 
had been fixed greatly in their favor—the slaves of Louis- 
iana having been estimated at $580 a piece, and those of 
Georgia at $390 a piece, while those of Virginia and Ma- 
tyland were reckoned only at $28) each, and the claim- 
ants from these two latter States had, a3 yet, received no- 
thing atall. Yet gentlemen gravely asked, in behalf of 
the Louisiana and Georgia claimants, that the termination 
of the commission may be suspended, and modestly 
press the House, to do what would be tantamount to or- 
ganizing an appellate court, to put down the decisions of 
a board regularly created by law. Such a proposal, to 
say the least, carried on the very face of it, a want of lib- 
erality. ‘his House was not the place at whicl those 
claimants should present their memorial; that pertained 
tu the Board of Commissioners. Should the bill, now be- 
fore the committee, be passed by the House, it would 
be virtually enacting a law to repeal the act by which 
that Board was established, and take out of its hands the 
authority with which it had been entrusted. <A censure 
was, in fact, to be passed on what the Buard had already 
decided, and all their further acts suspended till the 30th 
of November; and all this to enable persons who had re- 
ceived seveuty-five per cent. of their whole demand, to 
destroy the claims of those who had not yet received a 
dollar. 

Mr. W. disclaimed any interest, direct or indirect, in 
the question at issue. It was no matter what the testi- 
mony might be, to which the memorials from Georgia 
referred; the House had nothing to do with it. He should 
not undertake to decide on the guo animo of gentlemen 
who wished the delay, but its effect might be to crowd 
the commissioners in such a manner at the close of the 
session, that they would be obliged to ask for more time. 
The claims of many of his constituents were not for 
slaves merely, but for tobacco and various other species 
of property. Many families had lost their all, and were 
reduced to want, and yetallthese were to be hung 
up, in a state of suspense, till the SUth of November 
next. 

Mr. LITTLE, conceiving that the House was fully 
possessed of the merits of the question, renewed the mo- 
tion to lay the motion of Mr. Wicktirre upon the table. 

The question being taken, it was negatived, and the 
hour for morning business having expired, the debate 
was suspended until to-morrow. 

The House then passed to the orders of the day, and 
resumed the consideration of 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The question recurring on the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Goruam, to except ravens duck from the opera- 
tion of the proposed duty on sail duck, it was decided by 
yeas and nays, as follows :—Yeas 80, Nays 123. 

So the House rejected Mr. Goruam’s amendment. 

Mr. SPRAGUE moved to strike out the proposed du. 
ty of 10 cents on molasses, and observed, that he should 
not enter into any discussion of the subject, especially 


_atver the remarks which he had heard yesterday ; for, as 


ye 
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several gentlemen had said that they would retain this, | 


and other items of the bill, which they considered as 
noxious in themselves, for the express purpose of de- 
stroying the bill, any arguments that he might use, for 
the purpose of showing that the item was a bad one, 
would only operate with them to prevent its rejection. 

Here several explanations were made, by Messrs. LI- 
VINGSTON, WEEMS, and CAMBRELENG, when 

Mr. SPRAGUE, after a few more remarke in reply, 
demanded that the question be taken by yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. RAMSEY suggested a doubt, whether this clause 
should be stricken out; the existing duty would not 
thereby be abolished, also ; and so molasses become free 
of all duty whatever. 

Mr. WEEMS made some farther explanations, the 
amount of which was, that he should vote against the 
bill, because he considered it a curse to the country. 

Mr. MERCER spoke in reply to Mr. Spracug, pro- 
testing against the idea, that his mind was impregnable 
to argument. He always listened with attention and 
pleasure to the gentleman from Maine, and should, in the 
present case, vote with him to strike out the present duty 
from the bill. 
capable of supplying its own sugar and molasses, but 
was opposed to interfering, by legislation, to hasten that 
supply. 

Mr. BURGES warmly supported the motion of Mr. 
Spracvur. He thought the duty calculated to operate 
as much against the Middle as the Easteru States, and 
believed that it would injure the sugar-growing parts of 
the country, by giving a premature excitement to the 
production of our own molasses. He thought it was a 
policy of indirection, going to ruin the trade of the 
Eastern States, to fulfil a paltry promise to the manufac- 
turers of whiskey. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND replied to Mr. Burexs, and op- 


posed the motion to strike out, 
rying the American System fully out, and let it operate 


alike on all parts of the country. The Harrisburg Con- 
vention themselves had recommended that the distilla- 
tion of spirits from foreign materials should be discoura- 
ged. ‘The Svuthern country could furnish molasses 
enough for the supply ofthe whole Union. 

Mr. STEWART rose to correct a statement made yes- 
terday by Mr. Wick .trrs, asto the vote Mr. S. had gi- 
ven against molasses, on the final passage of the tariff of 
1824. After some explanation had passed between him 
and Mr. STEWART on that subject, and some state- 
ments had been made by Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky, as 
to the same point, Mr. SPRAGUE briefly replied to the 
arguments of Mr. SuTHERLAND, denying that an increase 
of duty on imported spirits was any equivalent to New 
England, for the duty on molasses. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND then read a quotation from the 
minutes of the Harrisburg Convention ; when 

Mr. MALLARY remarked, that he should have been 
very happy if the gentleman had shown an equal anxiety 
to comply with other recommendations of that convention. 

Mr- STEWART and Mr. MOORE again explained as 
to the vote in 1824, when 

Mr. VINTON addressed the Chair, as follows : 

Iam sensible, Mr. Speaker, of the impatience of the | 
House to bring this debate to a close. It is, therefore, | 
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this late stage of the debate ; but as no one has done go 
I shall reluctantly endeavor to do it, asa duty that I con. 
ceive ought to be discharged by some gentleman from 
that section of the country. [t has been repeatedly sai, 
that the proposed duty on that article was introduced 
into the bill, for the benefit of Peansylvania, and the 
Western country, and more especially, for the benefit of 
the latter. The assumption of the friends of the duty, 
that the West will be benefitted by it, has been contro. 
verted with much force of argument ; but no gentleman 
has intimated that the West incurs any hazard of injury 
by its imposition. In my opinion, sir, the West will not 
only derive no benefit from the proposed duty ; but will 
suffer serious injury from it. And here, sir, before | 
proceed to the investigation of this subject, permit me, 
for amoment to notice an intimation thrown out, a few 
minutes since, that the gentlemen from the West, who 
were here in 1824, and now oppose the proposed in. 
crease of duty on this article, are guilty of inconsistency, 
and influenced by party considerations. 

To that, sir, 1 have only to say, that when a like in. 
crease of duty upon it, was proposed in the bill of 1824, 
I voted against the proposition in all its stages, both in 
committee and in the House—nor have I now heard any 
thing in the elaborate debate on this subject, to induce 
me to change either my former vote or opinion. It is ad. 
mitted on all sides, that the trade in molasses is a branch 
of the West India commerce of great magnitude. The 
annual importation into the country, beimg something 
over thirteen and a half millions of gallons. A part of 
| this enormous quantity is consumed as an article of sub. 
sistence—it being very freely used for food and bevera. 
ges by the farmers and laborers of every class in the Nor. 
thern States. Itis also used toa considerable amount, 
by the same class of people in some of the Middle and 
Southern States: the other partis converted into rum, 
commonly known by the name of “ New-England rum.” 
Of this rum, a part is exported to foreign countries, and 
| entitled, on exportation, to a drawback of the duty paid 
| on the molasses, out of which it was manufactured ; the 

other, and greater part enters into the home consump- 
| tion as ardent spirits. 
| There appears tobe a wide discrepancy between the 
| statements of the friends and opponents of the duty, con 
| 
| 
| 
| 





cerning the quantity of molasses manufactured into spir- 
its. The former estimate it at about three-fourths, and the 
latter at about one-fourth only of the whole importation. 
| Now the object proposed, is to impose so high a duty on 
molasses, thatit cannot be brought into the country for 
| distillation ; and in that way to force whiskey into use in 
| the place of rum in the States atthe North. In more di- 
| rect terms, it is the avowed object of the friends of the 
| proposed duty, to cut off this branch of our foreign 
trade. It is predicted, with confidence by its opponents, 
| that it will have that effect. On this point, both sides 
agree. I shall not, therefore enquire into the correctness 
of this opinion ; but shall take it for granted, that they 
are correct. Assuming this consequence, then, about 
which gentlemen agree, I shall first call the attention of 
the House, to the probable effect of the loss of this branch 
of trade upon the Western country ; and shall then say 
something of the prospect of succeeding in the attempt 
to force whiskey into use in the place of rum. And in 
what 1 have to say, I shall direct my remarks exclusively 
to the interest,that I conceive the West has in this ques- 


with much reluctance, that I throw myself upon | 
its indulgence ; but the proposed increase of duty on tion, Other gentlemen have pointed out with great 
molasses has been placed in the course of this debate, | clearness and minuteness of detail, the importance of this 
upon ground that compels me to state the reasons for | branch of trade to the,navigation and marine of the coun- 
the vote [shall give upon the motion now under consid- | try—to the fisheries and to the lumber producing, and 
eration. 1 should have been glad, sir, ifsome other gen- | grain growing States on the Atlantic. There is, sir, 10 
tleman had undertaken to show the probable effect of the | my opinion, no section of the United States more deeply 
proposed tax on molasses, upon the business of the Wes. | interested in the prosperity of the West India trade, than 
tern country, and have, therefore, remained silent until | that portion of the Western country which lies North of 
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the cotton growing region. And, if so, the proposed | 
measure, or any other calculated to embarrass or destroy 
that trade, must be subversive of the best interests of 
that country; and though, as in the present instance, it 
it may be brou t forward as a Western measure, and 
decked out in the most seducing attire, it ought to be 
rejected by the friends of that country. To show the 
real nature and extent of the intercourse between the 
West Indies and the Western country, it will be necéssa- 
ry to direct the attention of the House to the geographi- 
cal attitude of that section of country, the course of its 
trade, and the course ot the West India trade. The whole 
of the vast and fertile country, extending from the Alle- 

hany tothe Rocky Mountains, is drained by the waters 
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repeat this circle of commercial operations with the re- 
turning year. And thus,in this indirect way,the produce of 
the West is converted into molasses and other West India 
products, that go to the North and are consumed there. 
And when the New Englander is eating his molasses and 
drinking his rum made from it, he is, in point of fact, eat- 
ing and drinking the bacon, the lard, and the flour of the 
West. To the Western Farmer itis practically the same 
thing, asif, instead of the West Indies, his bacon, lard, 
and flour were carried directly to New England, and there 
consumed. Thus it will beseen, that by cutting off the 
trade in molasses,-or any other leading branch of the 
West India trade, we seriously affect the market for the 
product of the Western farmer. We affect his market 


of the Mississippi ; and for its productions already great, | because it is impossible for the West Indians to buy of us, 
and daily increasing, nature has provided no other outlet | unless we buy of them also in exchange. 


than thisriver. The West Indies, for all commercial pur- 


This West India outlet is of untold value to the West 


poses, are almost at the very mouth of the Mississippi, and | in another view of it; in preventing the glut that would 
thus, they are the natural and nearest market for the sur- | otherwise continually oppress the New Orleans market. 


plus produce of the West. The course of trade in the 


The farmers who go down the Mississippi, unfortunate- 


Western country has hitherto been directed wholly by | ly, understand this matter better than we do on this floor. 


the facilities and impediments created by nature. 


Such} While the merchants are engaged in buying up their 
of the surplus productions of the country as are of suffi- | 


produce and shipping it to the West Indies, the prices at 


cient value to bear land transportation, and such as can| New Orleans are kept from sinking; but no sooner has the 


carry themselves to market, embracing all the varieties 
of its live stock, are brought over the mountains ; while 


| 


shipping left the Mississippi for the season, than an imme- 
diate and ruinous glut in the market ensues. The far- 


the whole mass of the heavy and bulky articles of the | mer who does not get into market until after that time, is 


country must either descend the Mississippi, or perish on 


t 
| compelled to sell his produce at a great sacrifice, often at 


the hands of the farmer. Accordingly,upon all the naviga- | half, and not unfrequently at less than half the prices ob- 


ble waters in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 


Western Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania, while the 
crop of the farmer is growing, he devotes his leisure time 
to building his boat, to take the surplus produce of the 
season down the Mississippi. Ifhe isa small farmer, 
perhaps a neighbor or two are united with him to make 
out the load—when the boat and the crop are ready, they 


tained a few weeks before. ‘This state of things annual- 
ly,recurs. And were it not for the outlet through the 
Gulph of Mexico, it would constantly exist during the 
whole season, in which the produce of the Upper Coun- 
try can be sent down the river. ‘This glut, obviously 
grows out of the well known fact, that the States above 
send, and ever will send down more produce than can be 


wait the periodical rise of the waters of the West, and | consumed in the States of Louisiana and Mississippi. 


putting themselves or their boys on board, the boat is 
committed to the current,and permitted to float itself'some | 
fifteen hundred or two thousand miles to New Orleans, the | 
common point of concentration for the whole of these 
States. And thus it will be seen, the Western farmer per- 
forms the offices of agriculturist, ship-builder and navi- 
gator. The whole business is performed within himself. 
And when he gets into market, if he sells at moderate 
prices, as he is generally compelled to do, he still accu- | 
mulates something substantial; because the whole process | 
has been performed by hisown labor. Of this produce, | 
a part, and probably much the greater part, is consumed | 
in the city of New Orleans, and by the planters of Lou- | 


The West Indies, then, are doubly valuable to the Up- 
per States, first in furnishing a market for a part of their 
surplus produce, and next in preventing a glut in the N. 
Orleans market, the ruinous depressions, of which those 
who have no actual knowledge of that market can scarce 
form any adequate conception. But, Sir, the West-India 
market is of almost infinite value to the West in another 
respect. It is the source whence the circulating medium of 
the Western Country is replenished and sustained. The 
dry goods of the West, even to the Missouri, are purchas- 
ed in Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia; but chiefly 
in the latter city. The consequence is (as every gentlemen 
from that country knows) that the balance of trade is con- 
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lsiana and Mississippi Here, however, the farmer meets | stantly and greatly in favor of those cities. In addition 
with an agent, of whose operations it is necessary to say | to that balance, the States Northwest of the Ohio River, 
something, in order to explain clearly the connexion be-| including the State of Missouri, pay annually into the 
tween the trade of the West Indies, and that of the Upper | Treasury near a million of dollars for public land, all of 
Mississippi, as already described. During the dry season, | which is transmitted over the mountains as fast as it is 
embracing the summer months, and most of the Autumn, | paid into the Land Office, and is thus taken out of the 
the navigation of the upper waters of the Mississippi, be- | circulating medium of the country. It may be consider- 
ing at that time slow and difficult, the Northern carriers, | ed as so taken, because the sales, with few exceptions, 
of whom so much has been said during this debate, come | are »uw made to the citizens of those States, the emigra- 


around to New Orleans with their ships freighted with | tion to the country being, comparatively, limited, and in- 
the productions of the Northern and Middle States. Be-| yestments by capitalists in public lands for speculation 


ing in market when the supplies from the upper coun- | being now wholly unknown. 
try are limited, they find a ready sale ; and then wait the} These great drains, which would paralyze and prostrate 
arrival of the deluge of produce that comes down the | that country in a single year, are replenished through the 
Mississippi with the flood in that river, and its noble tri- | Mississippi. Itis made up in part from Louisiana, but 
butaries—the winter, and part of the spring are spent | chiefly from the West Indies. ‘The trade with Louisiana 
by them in purchasing up, and transporting to the | (by which I mean its actual home supply) is without 
W est Indies, the produce of Ohio and other Western! goubt in our favor. Toa great extent, however, the com- 
States. They then pass off to the Northern States again | merce with Louisiana is a barter trade. 
with cargoes of molasses, and other West India products; We purchase all our groceries at New Orleans in ex. 
purchased with the proceeds of the outward cargo; they | change for produce, and the sugar and molasses used in 
are now prepared to return to New Orleans again, and to| the West are, exclusively, the growth of Louisiana. 

Von. IV.—147 | The balance is brought back in cash. So far as our 
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produce finds a market in the West Indies, it may be em- | exclusive supply of the West Indies in the great staples 
phatically denominated a cash trade. Except coffee, there of bacon, pork, lard, and flour. This will happen when 
18 no article of West India production, of any value, that | the impediments to the navigation of the Ohio are remoy. 
enters at all into the consumption of the Western Coun. | ed, a work already in progress. ‘The American System 


try. With that exception, the entire value of all the pro- 
duce of the West, that goes to the West Indies, comes 
back in cash, and is the great source that replenishes 
its circulating medium. The people of the Western 


is no enemy to foreign trade, but seeks, as! said, to en. 
large it upon principles of justice and reciprocity. Such 
is, and ever has been, the character of our trade with the 
Spanish West Indies, which constitute our great foreign 


Country it is true do not take this produce themselves to | market, a greater amount of the produce of the grain. 
the West Indies; but I have, already, explained how it is | growing States being sent to the single island of Cuba 
bought up and taken there. The farmer comes home, | than to all the ports of Europe put together. * Let well 
with his money, and forthwith pays it out for public land, | enough alone” is a wise maxim of common sense in every 
or settles his debts to the country merchant, and in either | body’s mouth, and applies to this attempt to oppress that 
case, that meney never stops an hour, until it rests in one | trade with peculiar fitness. 

of the Atlantic cities North of this place. The current of} The American System buys of them who buy of us, 
circulation flows steadily up the Mississippi, spreads it-| and refuses to purchase from them who will not purchase 
self over the whole interior, and having performed its | from us. And, when gentlemen lose sight of this distinc. 
vivifying functions, instantly moves onward again, and | tion, as they clearly do in the present instance, they will 
passing over the Alleghanies, empties itself into the com- | make the system an instrument of destruction. ‘To those 





mercial emporiums 1 have named. 


against it discharged. 


e Gentlemen cannot | 
point out any source than this fron which the circula- | 
tion of the interior is replenished, and the balances | 
Thusit is evident, that the trade | 


who buy of us, it holds out favors, and against these who 
refuse, it is armed with restrictions. We cannot impose 
burdens upon the West India trade without great danger 
of losing the supply of those markets. If we lay such 


of the Western Country to the West Indies, so far as its | duties on their productions that our merchants can no 
returns come lame in cash, is so much added to the posi- | longer buy of them, they cannot continue to purciiase of 


tive gain ofthe country. 


without it, the trade with the Atlantic cities cannot go 
on. But gentlemen are not satisfied with this state of 
things. ‘They are zealous to benefit the West, by break- 
ing down an impertant branch of the West India trade, 
and thus increase the number of whiskey mills in the 
country, and enlarge the consumption of whiskey. ‘This 
is gravely called protection to home industry, and gentle- 
men, who are friends of the tariff, and do not vote for 
this measure, are taxed with inconsistency. I need not 
speak of my course here; I am, sir, a firm believer in the 
American System in its fullest extent: and I claim to 
have been a consistent supporter of it. And in the vote 
that 1 shall give against this measure, I do, in my own 
opinion, carry out the principles of that system. That 
sysiem aims not to destroy; but to create and preserve 
are its ends—it seeks to enlarge every branch of industry 
both foreign and domestic, and there are none, who feel 
and know the value of foreign trade, when conducied 


upon just and reciprocal principles, better than the friends | 


of this system. The whole system is based upon a sin- 
gle and simple principle, ‘‘ that the producer, whether 
farmer or manufacturer, must have a market for the fruits 
of his labor.” 

Protect him in the possession of the market, and against 
ruinous competition, and he will take care of himself. 
Now, sir, perinit me to apply this principle to the case in 


hand, and it will test this question of consistency. ‘The | 


West Indies, with the exception of the British Islands, 
are Open ports—they are not, like those of Great Britain, 
shut up,both at home and in the West India seas, by ab- 
solute prohibition, against every thing that the Western 
farmer grows; but, on the contrary, they are open to 
every thing he has to spare. His bacon, pork, lard, flour, 


horses, mules, hay, in a word, every thing he has, finds | 


a ready sale in the great markets uf Cuba and other West 
India Islands. Here, then, we have what the American 
System seeks after for its sole object—a market. A mar- 
ket, too, in which the bacon, pork, and lard, of the West, 
during the season that the produce of that country can 
be taken down the upper branches of the Mississippi, ef- 
fectually puts down all competition. 


flour, And the time is not very far distant, unless we are 
b ent upon destroying this trade by legislative restrictions, 
when the farmer of the West will, at all times, have the 


; It is precisely that kind of | 
trade which of all other is the most hicrative and desira- | of them. 
ble. It is, in fact, the sustaining power of the West, anc | 


The same thing | 
may be said, toa considerable extent, of the article of 


us. ‘They must look out fur new customers, who will buy 
And, sir, in my opinion they are near at hand. 
The existing relations between Spain and the Repub- 


j lies south of us cannot continue much longer. Itis a 


state of things injurious to both, aad beneficial to neither. 
| When peace shall stimulate the industry of the Mexicans 
;and Colombians, and open to them the ports of Cubs, 
| whoever turns his attention to the rich agricultural re- 
| sources of those countries, their proximity to that island, 
| the common origin of their people, similarity of habits, 
| tastes, and feelings, must at least have fears that tley 
will be powerful rivals for the supply of its market, and 
may, if we over-burden the trade, wholly supplant us | 
shall not speculate upon this suggestion ; 1 throw it out, 
to the consideration of gentlemen, for what is worth. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, { have now shewn that the West- 
ern country will incur the hazard of great loss by cutting 
off so important a branch of the West India trade, as that 
which this duty is avowedly intended to destroy, and 
| which cannot be cut off withou serious embarrassment lo 
| the whole trade. 

IF shall now undertake to show that the West will o)- 
| tain no equivalent for any loss it may sustain, Gentlemen 
maintain, with all the confidence of an established fact, 
that if they can stop the importation of foreign rum, and 
of molasses for distillation into rum, that for every gallon 
of rum thus shut out of the country, a gallon of whiskey 
will take its place in the market. The people of Maine 
and the sailors of Nantucket are to be made to drink 
whiskey. And thus the grain-growers of Pennsylvania 
and the Western country are to find a new market for 
their grain through the medium of their whiskey. We 
may, ic is true, tax a most invaluable class of laborers in 
| New England and North Carolina out of their business 
and their means of subsistence, and thus disable them 
from drinking ram; but, how that will enable them to 
drink whiskey, I am not clear-sighted enough to com- 
prelend. Now, laying entirely out of view the demoral- 
izing influence of these whiskey mills upon the country, 
lit would still be some consolation to the farmer of Ohio 
| or Kentucky, for the loss of a market for his produce, ( 

know that the anticipations of gentlemen would be real- 
lized. But, sir, in my opinion, the duty on molasses, oF 
the increased duty on imported rum, will not cause the 
consumption of a single additional gallon of the whiskey 
| of Ohio or any other part of the western country. For I 
| wholly deny that New England or West India rum come 
| in competition with whiskey. 
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A little attention to facts, will, I think show they do 
not. In the first place, whiskey has come into almost 
universal use throughout the United States, except in 
those sections of the country which carry on a direct and 
barter¢rade with the West Indies. The price of rum in 
those sections shows that it does not come in competi- 
tion with whiskey at all. Whiskey in the Northern ci- 
ties is worth from twenty-eight to thirty cents per gallon, 
while New England rum commands from thirty-eight to 
forty, and West India rum from seventy to eighty cents. 
When New England rum and whiskey are lying side by 
side, the price of the former is more than 30 per cent. 
and that of the West Indies more than 200 per cent. in 
advance of whiskey. It seems to be very generally 
conceded, that whiskey is a better and more wholesome 
article than New England rum. Why then does it not 
sell, when it can be bought for one third less? And if, 
when New England rum is worth 10 cents and West In- 
dia 50 cents more than whiskey, they still keep the mar- 
ket against this difference of price, I should be glad to 
learn by what rule in political arithmetic, gentlemen 
work out the result, that by the addition of four or five 
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gentleman from Pennsylvain (Mr. Bucuanan] in which 
he, in imagination, by breaking down the importation of 
molasses, paves the way for the additional distillation of 
millions of bushels of grain, are mere matters of fancy. 
And without meaning any disrespect to the gentleman, 
they are, sir, what, in the language of the West,would be 
denominated, “ wind work ”; and will, practically, go 
for nothing, until the gentleman can point outa way in 
which the people of North Carolina and New England 
can pay those of Pennsylvania and Ohio for their whis- 
key. ‘This, with all his labour, he has not attempted to 
do, and I undertake to say cannot dv, if he were to make 
the attempt. When he will show them how to pay us, 
the whole difficulty is overcome. For, though I am 
well aware of the force of habit yet the force of inter- 
est is, in most cases, still stronger. I do not, therefore, 
place much stress on the assertion, so often repeated here, 
that the people of New England will not drink whiskey ; 
because they are habituated to the use of rum. I be- 
lieve with the advocates for the tax on molasses, that the 
people of New England, so far from possessing the in- 
corrigibility that has been attributed to them, will be 


cents tothe price of New England, and fifteen cents | found quite docile in this particular, when it shall be for 
(the proposed duty) to the price of West India rum, they | their interest to drink whiskey instead of rum. There 
ere both to be driven out of market. If the quality and | are some other considerations of great moment connect- 
price of the article controlled the market, the whiskey | ed with the West India trade ; but the debate has alrea- 
would instantly put them down. Suppose, sir, that | dy occupied so much time, that I shall pass them by with- 
West India sugar of the same quality were ten per cent. | Out notice. It is a trade which is more or less interwo- 
higher than that of Louisiana ; or that British cottons | ven with almost every great interest of the country ; but 
were ten per cent. in advance of American cottons of | my aim in rising was to throw out those views only 
like quality. Does not every body know that the foreign | which more nearly concern the Western country. And 
article could uot stay in market a single hour? We must | having imperfectly accomplished that object, I shall 
then account for this state of things in some other way, | only say in conclusion, that during this debate I have 
than by attributing itto the competition, which whis- | been most forcibly impressed with the importance of this 
key, has to encounter. The West India trade enables | trade, to find how great an agency it has had in the past 
those who are engaged in it, to buy rum at high prices | and present prosperity of the country ; and have listened 
and they will, probably, continue to do so, when loaded | with pleasure and instruction to gertlemen from almost 
with this additional tax on rum and molasses ; but they | every section of the Union, in their able developement 
have not the ability to buy whiskey at any price what-| ofthe thousand fibres and ligaments with which this 
ever, of those with whom they have no exchange of com- | trade has fastened itself upen all the leading interests of 
modity. the country, until they cannot be torn asunder without 
They can afford to buy rum, because they can pay for | violence anc injury to the whole circle of our commer- 
it in their own labour and products. The ship owner, | cial relations, I shall, therefore, vote upon this proposi- 
for example, sends his ship to New Orleans and takes in | tion as L voted in 1824, under a firm conviction, that this 
acargo of Western produce. He ships it tothe West | tax upon molasses, like a killing frost, will be a curse to 
licies, and there exchanges it for ram or molasses, to be, | thousands, and a blessing to none. 
in part, converted into rum on its arrival in New Eng-| Mr. CONDICT moved to amend the bill in rela- 
land, ‘Theship owner gets the profit of the freight of'| tion to the duty on molasses, by striking out “ ten” 
the outward and home voyage. He gets also the pro- | and inserting ‘*seven and a half cents ;” which he did 
fit of the exchange. Whenthe West India cargo arrives | by way of making the clause as perfect as possible, 
in New England, the value of the orginal cargo laid in | before the motion to strike it out should be entertained. 
at New Orleans has, perhaps, been doubled. Now he, Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, demanded the Yeas and 
and those in his employment, can afford, as I said before, | Nays on this question, and they were ordered by the 
to drink rum ; because they pay for it in their own freight | House. 
and labour. Mr. WICKLIFFE spoke in reply to Mr. Vixtox, de- 
So the people of Maine and North Carolina can buy | nying that the bread stuffs and provisions of the West 
rum, because their lumber always finds a ready mar- | found their market in the West Indies, but insisted that 
ket in the West Indies. The fisherman can do the same they were consumed for the most part in Louisiana, Mis- 
thing, because he can always sell his fish in those Is- | sissippi, Alabama, and Florida. 
lands. But, sir, can the inhabitant of Maine or North After some explanation on the part of Mr. Vinron, 
Carolina send his lumber to Obio or Kentucky ? Will| Mr. WICKLIFFE resumed his remarks, referred to 
the people of Ohio, Kentucky, or Pennsylvania, give to | the speech of Mr. Clay, in 1824, on the molasses du- 
the fisherman of Nantucket, their whiskey in exchange | ty, and explained how the item came to be thrown out 
for his codfish ? No sir, they will not do it, for the plain | from the tariff bill of that year. He then adverted to 
reason, that they do not want them. There is noth. | the operation of the present law, and contended that, 
ing that these people can send to the West to pay us for} by mixing four gallons of whiskey with one gallon of 
our whiskey. And until they can pay us in their own la-| molasses, and thus producing five gallons of New Eng- 
bour or the produce of it, let the price of whiskey be| land rum, the exporter of that article, paying five 
What it may, ten, twenty, or thirty cents, the result will| cents duty on his molasses, and receiving twenty cents 
be the same ; they cannot buy it. Communities of men and | drawback on his rum, made a clear gain of fifteen cents 
individuals must live by labour and the exchange of| on the five gallons. 
commodities, or they will go to inevitable ruin, and that Mr. WRIGHT of N. Y. said he particularly addressed 
speedily. The fine spun and elaborate arguments of the | himself to gentlemen situated as he was in relation to 
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this bill. Since the bill had been before the House 
the duty upon foreiga spirits had been increased from 
10 cents per gallon, the increase proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, to 15 cents per gallon, in ad- 
dition to the present duty. He asked whether any 
member of the House lived in a district of country 
where foreign spirits are not used? So far as his 
knowledge extended, such could not be the fact. Will 
gentlemen then consent to add 15 cents per gallon to the 
duty upon foreign spirits, and but 2 cents toa gallon of 
New Englandrum? The effect of such a step could on- 
ly be to give a bounty upon the manufacture of rum from 
molasses. For what is this bounty to be given ? The mo- 
lasses are imported. Put them in the shape of ardent 
spirits, and the spirits thus obtained interfere directly 
with the market for the whiskey made from the grain of 
the country. All the whiskey the country can make, and 
market, furnishes a market for just so much of the grain 
of our farmers, which now will not sell and must remain 
upon their hands. This is the only view of the subject 
I will present. 

{ voted against the duty of 15 cents upon the foreign 
spirits. I did think it too high in proportion to the duty 
of 5 cents proposed upon molasses of which the rum is 
made. I now appeal to those gentlemen who voted for 
the 15 cent increase upon foreign spirits ; to the gentle- 
man from Maine, [Mr. Spracur] who made the motion to 
strike out the whole duty upon molasses, while he, at 
the same time, voted to increase the duty 15 cents upon 
the foreign spirits made of the same material, will they, 
stead of prohibiting, give a bounty upon the making of 
rum from foreign molasses’? Have they no feelings, no 
regard for those who use the foreign spirits? Will they 
compel them to use the New England, instead of the 
West India rum? That shall not be my course. If our 
own spirits cannot have the market, if the foreign molas- 
ses or the foreign rum must be imported to conflict with 
the sale of our whiskey, I am willing the consumer should 
take his elect on which he will bring into the country. 1 
will not consent to prohibit the one by an extravagant du- 
ty, and leave the other without any, or with a nominal 
increase. 


1 am bound to answer one suggestion of my colleague, 


[Mr. Martinpate] made sume days since upon this part | 


of the bill. He argued the question upon entirely mista- 
ken premises. He seemed to suppose that the object of 
the Committee on Manufactures, in proposing an increase 
of duty upon foreign spirits, and foreign molasses, was to 
benefit the distillers of whiskey. If any credit had 
been given by the honorable gentleman to the former de- 
clarations of the committee, made both in their report 
and upon this floor, I should have been saved the trouble 
of this answer. 1 will now again answer him ; and I dis- 
tinctly state that it was no part of the motive which actu- 
ated the committee to benefit the maker of the whiskey. 
The committee would have furnished the farmer a market 
for his coarse grains ifthey could. ‘To do this as far as 
was in their power they proposed these duties, and with 
no other motive. The gentleman says the distilling of 
grain is now a business yielding a profit of 50 per cent. 
upon the capitalemployed. Be itso. Does the farmer 
get a fair price or even the fair cost of his grain which is 
purchased by the distiller! No, sir, he does not. The 
distiller of whiskey is more wise than this gentleman re- 
presents other manufacturers to be. 


He gives no more 
for his raw 


material than what his business will aliow. 
ife does not ask you for protection for himselt. It is immate- 
rial tohim what price the grain bears. He will allow the far- 
mer just what he can afford to allow him and make a fair 
profit upon his business, and no more. The object of the 
committee therefore was to benefit the farmer, not the 
distiller, aud the distiller of whiskey seems willing that 
the farmer should receive this benefit. He doves not ob- 
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ject that it will increase the price of grain, and ruin his 

usiness. He now gives the tarmer such a share of the 
whiskey, made from his grain, as he can afford to give 
him, or its value in money. He will do this whatever 
may be the prices of grain and whiskey in the market, 
and he will do no more than this. He asks nothing of you, 
as he controls the price of his raw material by the price 
of his manufactured article. I ask, then, will the House 
lay an additional duty of 15 cents upon foreign spirits, 
and refuse a duty of one third that amount upon New Eng. 
land rum, the very article which conflicts with the 
whiskey, which occupies the same market, and which 
destroys, to the exact extent of its sale, the market for so 
much of the coarse grain of the farmer now wasting upon 
his hands. 

Mr. CONDICT observed, in reply, that he was one of 
those who had voted to increase the duty on imported 
rum ; he had done so on principle, and was always ready 
to vote to increase such a duty. He would vote for an ex. 
cise on domestic spirits, and did not consider that this was 
at all inconsistent with reducing the duty on molasses, 
eight millions of gallons of which jwas used for food, to 
three millions which was distilled. 

Mr. MARTINDALE replied to his colleague, [Mr. 
Wricur) and wished to know how this duty would reach 
the Western farmers, but through the Western distillers. 
No possible protection could bring the whiskey of the 
Western States to compete in New England with the rum 
distilled there, because New England had nothing to give 
to the West for whiskey, but could exchange ail her pro- 
ducts for molasses in the West Indies. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of S. Carolina, said he should vote 
for retaining the duty on molasses, because he believed 
that keeping it in the bill would get votes against the final 
passage of the bill ; and if the bill must pass, he wished 
the poor to be made to feel its oppressive operation, that 
astrongerinterest might be created in the country against 
the Tariff System. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, said Sir, 1 am in favor of the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Coy- 
DICT;] it is similar nearly to one 1} had prepared, and was 
about to offer. I would not strike molasses from the bill; 
itis an article that] think will bear an increased duty,and 
so far as it is brought into the country for distillation,a du- 
ty equal to that proposed in the bill, or even higher. The 
article is one of great bulk for its value, inconvenient to 
handle, and hazardous to keep; one chargeable with high 
freight on its transportation. These things operate ot 
themselves to protect the production of it in this coun 
try to a considerable extent. Beyond this, the duty im- 
posed on itsimportation by the existing law is equal to 5! 
or 75 per cent. of its value, at the place whence import- 
ed. If fam correct, the duty of 10 cents the gallon pro- 
posed by the dill, would be from 100 to 125 per cei. 
This isaduty altogether disproportioned to the other pro- 
positions in the bill. Much the greatest moiety of this art 
cle enters into the consumption of the middling class and 
and poor families, for food and common culinary purpe 
ses—it is wholesome, and nutricious—its consumption 18 
that way should be encouraged. Why then is it propos 
ed to levy a duty on this art'cle higher than any other a 
ticle in the bill? I will not impute improper motives t 
any one, but [ may advert to what has passed here be 
fore our eyes. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ca™ 
BRELENG] who has been a consistent and warm opponent 
of all tariffs, says that the tariff law of 1824 would never 
have passed if molasses had not been stricken out. I re- 
collect well the time alluded to, and then believed as | 
do now, that but for the reason given by the gentleman, 
the act of 1824 never would have passed. 1 voted then 
to strike out molasses, because I was then as now friendly 
to affording protection to American industry and then as 
now opposed to the gentleman from New York ; and be- 
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cause { was not willing to sacrifice a great measure mere- 
ly to gratify a desire to retain an article in the bill for ex- 
periment’s sake, however much the project might be 
the favorite of a friend, whose opinion | respected. The 
vote that struck this article from the bill of 1824, I have 
never heard censured in any part of the country. I am 
now, as I was in 1824, friendly to the system of protec- 
tion—I feel anxious to pass an efficient act, one that will 
revive the desponding and depressed interests of the coun- 
try. It is notarious that the item imposing a high duty 
on molasses, bearing as it does almost exclusively on one 
section of the country, jeopards the passage of the bill 
now as it did in 1824—the tax on this article has not been 
prayed tor by any portion of the country. I will not say 
it was introduced into the bill, at the rate of duty affixed 
to it, with the design to defeat the bill, but I do think its 
tendency is to defeat it: and the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Campugcenc} whose hostility to the system 
no one will question, says he will vote to retain this bur- 
thensome duty, as a means of defeating the bill; or, if it 
fail to produce that effect, in the hope that by its severe 
operation upon the poor, it will be so sensibly felt, and 
be so generally deprecated, as to produce discontent and 
alarm, and make converts to his anti-tariff doctrines, The 
same sentiments have been avowed by the gentlemen, 
from South Carolina (Mr. Mircuexc) from Georgia, [Mr. 
Gitmen) from Maryland,[Mt.Weems) and others. These 
gentlemen are all known to be bitter enemies late of the 
tariff. They openly and frankly avow their determination 
to vote for this duty, and for the highest rate of duty on ar- 
ticles of common use, to raise the price, oppress the con- 
sumer, to make the system odious and eventually to des- 
troy all protection. Now, sir, can I,who have always been 
a friend to the system, with declarations made in open day, 
thinking now as { didin 1824, that the retention of this high 
and onerous duty endangers the system, can I, desirous 
as Lam that some bill, it it afford but slight increase of 
protection to the great, suffering, and crying interests of 
the country should pass to save them from total prostra- 
tion and ruin, fall in with our adversaries, unite with our 
oper and avowed enemies, aid to advance their plan of 
operations, to retain in the bill an item they think and in- 
tend shall defeat and destroy the measure altogether? 
No, sit, L cannot do this; and I invoke all who are really 
friendly to manufacturing interests, to the interest of the 
grain and wool growing farmers, notto go with the unrelent- 
ing andsteady opponents of those interests to destroy the 
pill. We must give a little,and take a little. If it be suppos- 
ed, 48 doubtless many suppose this article ought to be 
taxed high—that such a tax would benefit the farmer of 
the Middle and Western States—let us not forget that 
our interests are not alone to be consulted—such mea- 
sures, like Our Constitution always result from conces- 
sions, and compromise. If, we cant get all we want, let 
us do the best we can—let us not say to our brethren of 
the East you must sacrifice all, or be driven to vote 
against the bill—we will not yield any thing or make any 
sacrifice of our opinions or wishes, but will drive you tu 
do all that is necessary. This may do for political effect, 
but gentlemen cannot be expected to vote with us if we 
hold that language to them. I once more invoke all 
friendly to the system, all who desire to see the interest 
of American citizens preferred to foreign interest, all who 
think with me that the prosperity and happiness of the 
country depends on the prosecution of the American sys- 
tem, to unite and save the good that is in the bill, and 
preserve the great and crying interest now on the brink 
of ruin. 

Sit, the petitions, the prayers, the appeals of the Peo- 
ple engaged in manufactures and dependant on their pros 
perity fora market and subsistence,may be pushed aside, 
postponed, defeated now and for some time to come, by 
a combination of causes that I will not name; but rest as 
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sured, the day is coming, with a sure and certain approach, 
when you can no longer put them off—when you 
will be compelled to listen to their complaints, and when 
their cause will triumph. Not that they persevere in an 
unjust cause; but that the cause is just and right, is iden- 
tified with the best and lasting interest of the country, is 
supported by a large majority of the free People ot the 
United States, and must and will prevail—it cannot much 
longer be resisted by the minority of the People. This, 
sir, is my sincere belief, 1 shall vote to reduce this duty, 
not to retain it to destroy the bill. 

Mr. WOODCOCK replied to Mr. Wricat, of New 
York, and explained the reason why he had voted for 
an increased duty on foreign spirits, referred to the tes- 
timony on the subject of whiskey, and remonstrated 
against taxing an article of such general and important 
use as molasses, to encourage Western distillation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN professed to be a decided friend to 
the policy of protecting domestic industry, but his attach- 
ment to the bill would be greatly diminished if the duty 
on molasses should be strickenout. Ile contended that 
every three gallons of molasses, imported into this coun- 
try, to be manufactured into New England rum, took the 
place of one bushel of corn or rye ; and that, for each 
cent per gallon, which was added tothe price of whis- 
key, the distillers in his district could, and did give an 
additional price, of between two and three cents per 
bushel for grain. He had voted to strike out the duty on 
molasses in 1824, to save the tariff bill, but should not 
do so again. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON said, that the debate had hitherto 
been conducted, as if only two interestsin the country 
were concerned in this duty on molasses—the navigating 
and the grain-growing interest. They both seemed to 
forget that there wasa third party, which consisted 
of those who produced domestic molasses. This duty, if 
laid, would operate to protect not only the growers of 
grain, but the growers of sugar. There was, in the 
State of Louisiana, land capable of producing enough su- 
gar and molassest» supply the whole consumption of the 
United States. There were upwards of a million of acres, 
each of which would produce sixty gallons of molasses. 
The Eastern traders could as well take their molasses 
from New Orleans, as from the West Indies, and might 
give the same articles in exchange for it. He was op- 
posed tothe principle of the bill, but, believing that it 
would pass, he wished his constituents to have some share 
in the benefit, if any was to grow out of it. 


Mr. SPRAGUE spoke in reply to Mr. Wickuirrs, 
and denied that there was any proof, either that four gal- 
lons of whiskey were mixed with one gallon of molasses, 
or that rum, thus produced, was, by fraud and perjury, 
exported forthe benefit of drawback. Such charges 
should not be made without evidence. 


Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, said, he should not controvert 
the statement of Mr. Wicxuirre, but, if it was a fact, 
that every gallon of molasses was a sponge to drink up 
four gallons of whiskey, the People of his district would 
be very glad to hear of it, and the importation of molasses 
ought certainly to be encouraged. With such a premi- 
um, the People of New England could well afford to buy 
up and re-distil the whiskey of the West, or, if not, 
the People of the West could afford to do it for them; 
selves. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, after recommending to Mr. Woops 
to sue out a patent for his mode of calculation, replied 
to Mr. Spracux, denied his own knowledge as to the 
proportion in which whiskey was mixed with molasses, or 
as to its exportation for benefit of drawback, but quoted 
a passage from the minutes of the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, respecting certain exports from Baltimore. He re- 
pelled the insinuations which had been thrown out as 
to the motives of those who refused to go the whole 
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length to which some friends of the tariff system were 
disposed to carry it. 

Mr. SPRAGUE replied, repeated his demand for proof 
as to traud and perjury, explained the quotation which 
Mr. Wicx.trre had made, that gentleman, having suppos- 
ed that whiskey, New England rum, apple brandy, and 
peach brandy, were all mixed in one cask, because they 
were all mentioned in one sentence. 4 

He then inquired of the Cuarn whether, if Mr. Con- 
pict’s motion prevailed, his own proposition to strike 
out the duty would not again recur. 

The CHAIR replying in the affirmative, 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, that he should vote fur Mr. Coy- 
picr’s amendment. 

After some explanation between Messrs. FORWARD and 
SPRAGUE,as to the mixture of whiskey and molasses,and 
another explanation by Mr. LONG, as to the motives of 
his vote in 1824, the question was put on Mr. Conpicr’s 
amendment, (to strike out ten and insert seven, ) and de- 
cided in the negative, by yeas, and nays—Yeas 96, Noes 
104. 

So the House refused to reduce the duty. 

The question was then put on Mr. SpRacur’s amend- 
ment, (to strike out the duty) which was also decided in 
the negative, by yeas and nays—Yeas 82, Nays 114. 

Mr. MILLER now moved the amendment which he 
had previously offered, in the words following : 

“On all patent floor cloths, 50 cents per square yard. 

** On oil cloth carpeting, other than that usually deno- 
minated patent floor cloth, 25 cents per square yard. 

**On furniture oil cloth, 15 cents per square yard. 
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sag decided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as fo}. 
ows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Va. Alston, Archer, 
Armstrong, John S. Barbour, Philip P. Barbour, Bar. 
ringer, Belden, Bell, Blair, Brent, Bryan, Buchanan, 
Bunner, Cambreleng, Carson, Carter, Chilton, Claiborne, 
Clark, N. ¥. Clark, Ky. Conner, Coulter, Crockett, 
Daniel, Davenport, Va. Davis, S. C. De Graff, Desha, 
Drayton, Earll, Findlay, Floyd, Va. Floyd, Geo. Fort, 
Fry, Gale, Garrow, Gilmer, Green, Haile, Hallock, 
Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Haynes, Hobbie, Hoffman, 
Holmes, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, Keese, King, Kre. 
mer, Lecompte, Lea, Leffler, Letcher, Livingston, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Marable, Martin, Mc. 
Duffie, McHatton, McKean, McKee, Mercer, Metcalfe, 
Mitchell, Pa. Mitchell, S. C. Mitchell, Tenn. Moore, 
Kentucky, Moore, Alabama, Nuckolls, Oakley, O’Brien, 
Orr, Owen, Polk, Ramsey, Richardson, Ripley, Rives, 
Roane, Russell, Shepperd, Smith, Indiana, Smyth, Va 
| Sprigg, Stanberry, Stevenson, Pa. Sterigere, Stower, 
Sutherland, Thompson, Geo. Trezvant, Tucker, S. (, 
Van Horr,Ward, Weems, Wickliffe, Wilde, Wolf, Wright, 
N. Y. Yancey—110. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Allen, Mass. Anderson, Me. Ander. 
son, Pa. Bailey, Baldwin, Barber, Conn. Barker, Barlow, 
Barnard, Barney, Bartlett, Bartley, Bates, Mass. Bates, Mo. 
| Beecher, Blake, Brown, Buckner, Buck, Burges, But. 
}man, Chase, Condict, Creighton, Crowninshield, Cul. 
peper, Davenport, O., Davis, Mass. Dickerson, Dorsey, 
| Duncan, Dwight, Everett, Forward, Garnsey, Gorham, 
| Gurley, Healy, Hodges, Hunt, Ingersoll, Johns, Law. 

















“On floor matting, made of flags or other materials, | rence, Little, Locke, Long, Markell, Martindale, Mar. 
15 cents per square yard.” | vin, Maxwell, McIntire, McLean, Merwin, Miller, Miner, 

Mr. M. supported his amendment by a short statistical | Newton, Pearce, Phelps, Pierson, Plant, Reed, Sprague, 
statement, showing the value of the several articles an- | Sloane, Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, 
nually worked up at W. McCauley’s floor cloth factory, | Taylor, Thompson, N. J.Tracy, Tucker,N. J. Turner, 
near Philadelphia, enumerating, also, the other establish- | Vance, Van Rensselaer, Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, 
ments of the same kind, in different parts of the United | Wales, Washington, Whipple, Whittlesey, Williams, 
States, and urged the propriety of changing anad valorem | Wilson, Pa. Wingate, John J. Wood, SilasWood, Woods, 
duty, which might easily be evaded, for a specific dury, | Ohio, Woodcock, Wright, Ohio,—91. 
which could not. He concluded his remarks by demand-| The SPEAKER then put the main question, in the fol- 
ing the yeas and nays, and they were ordered by the | lowing words: * Shall this bill be engrossed and read the 
House. third time ?”” 

Tie question being then put, the amendment was Mr. MALLARY moved that the House adjourn, but 
adopted, by yeas and nays—Yeas 99, Nays 93. the motion was negatived—Ayes 82, Nues 126. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, now moved to alter the Mr. REED then demanded that the main question be 
duty on unmanufactured flax, from $45 to $35, it having taken by yeas and nays, and they were ordered by the 
been placed at the former rate by a mistake of the Com- | House ; and being taken, they stood as follows : 
mittee of Manufactures, the nature of which he explained.| YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, of Pa. Armstrong, Ball. 

Mr. CONDICT was in favor of this reduction, and) win, Barber, of Conn. Barlow, Barnard, Bartley, Beeclier, 
thought that it ought to go still farther, inasmuch as the | Belden, Blake, Brown, Buchanan, Buckner, Buck, Bun- 
basis of calculation in the commitice was taken at a me- | ner, Burges, Chase, Chilton, Clark, of N. ¥. Clark, of 
dium between the Irish and the Russian flax, which was Ky. Condict, Coulter, Creightoa, Crowninshield, Daniel, 





not correct, because much more of the Russian than of 
the Irish was imported. 

After some conversation between Messrs. STEVEN. | 
SON, STORRS, and CONDICT, as to the price of for- 
eign and domestic flax, the amendment of Mr. Wricut 
was adopted. 

Mr. WARD, after briefly adverting to the great length 
of time consumed in debating the present bill, demanded 
the previous question. 

After an unsuccessful motion of Mr. GARNSEY to ad- 
journ, the demand for the previous question was sustain- 
ed by the House—Ayes 107. 

The yeas and nays being demanded, they were order. 
ed by the Honse 

The SPEAKER then, by request, stated the effect of | 
the previous question ; which would be not to set aside 
any of the amendments which had been adopted, but to | 
preclude all farther amendment and farther debate. 

He then put the previous question, in the following | 
words: © Shall the main question now be put ?” andit } 


Davenport of O. De Graff, Dickinson, Duncan, Dwight, 
| Earll, Findlay, Forward, Fry, Gale, Garnsey, Garrow, 
Green, Harvey, Healy, Hobbie, Hoffman, Hunt, Ingham, 
Jennings, Johns, Keese, King, Kremer, Lawrence, Le- 
compte, Leffler, Letcher, Little, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, 
Markell, Martindale, Marvin, Maxwell, McHatton, Mc- 
Kean, McLean, Merwin, Metcalfe, Miller, Miner, Mit- 
chell, of Pa. Moore of Ky. Orr, Phelps, Pierson, Ram- 
sey, Russell, Sloane, Smith, of Indiana, Sprigg, Stanber- 
ry, Stevenson, of Pa. Sterigere, Stewart, Storrs, Stower, 
Strong, Swann, Swift, Sutherland, Taylor, Thompson, 
of N. J. Tracy, Tucker, N. J. Vance, Van Horn, Vai 
Rensselaer, Vinton, Wales, Whipple, Whittlesey, Wick- 
liffe, Wilson of Pa, Jolin J. Wood, S las Wood, Woods, 
of Ohio, Weodcock, Wolf, Wright, of N, Y. Wright, ol 
Ohio, Yancey—109. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, of Mass. Allen of 
Va. Alston, Anderson, of Maine, Archer, Bailey, John S. 
Barbour, P. P. Barbour, Barker, Barney, Barringer, Bart- 
lett, Bates, Rell, Blair, Brent, Bryan, Butman, Cambre- 
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leng, Carson, Carter, Claiborne, Conner, Crockett, Cul- 
peper, Davenport, of Va. Davis, of Mass. Davis, of S. C. 
Desha, Dorsey, Drayton, Everett, Floyd, of Va. Floyd, of 
Geo. Fort, Gilmer, Gorham, Gurley, Haile, Hallock, Hall, 
Hamilton, Haynes, Hodges, Holmes, Ingersoll, Isacks, 
Lea, Livingston, Locke, Long, Lumpkin, Marable, Mar- 
tin, McDuffie, McIntire, McKee, Mercer, Mitchell, of S. 
C. Mitchell, of Tenn. Moore, of Alab. Newton, Nuckolls, 
Oakley, O’Brien, Owen, Pearce, Plant, Polk, Randolph, 
Reed, Richardson, Ripley, Rives, Roane, Shepperd, 
Smith of Va. Sprague, Taliaferro, Thompson, of Geo. 
Trezvant, Tucker, of S. Carolina, Turner, Varnum, Ver- 
planck, Ward, Washington, Weems, W:lde, Williams, Win- 

ate—91. 

: So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, in the following form: 


‘A BILL in alteration of the several acts imposing du- 
ties on Imports. 


Be ii enacted, &?c. That, from and after the thirtieth day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, in licu 
of the duties now imposed by law on the importation of the 
articles hereinafter mentioned, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid, the following duties ; that is to say : 

ist. On iron, in bars or bolis, not manufactured, in whole, 
or in part, by rolling, one cent per pound. 

2nd. On bar and bolt iron, made wholly, or in part, by rol- 
ling, thirty-seven dollars per ton 

3rd. On iron, in pigs, sixty-two and one-half cents per one 
hundred and twelve pounds, 

4th. On iron or steel wire, not exceeding number fourteen, 
six cents per pound, and over number fourteen, ten cents per 
pound, 

5th. On round iron, or brazier’s rods, of three-sixteenths to 
eight-sixteenths of an inch diameter, inclusive ; and on iron in 
nail ov spike rods, slit or rolled ; and on iron in sheets, and 
hoop iron; and on iron slit or rolled for band iron, seroll iron, 
or casement rods, three and one-half cents per pound. 

6th. On axes, adzes, drawing knives, cutting knives, sickles, 
or reaping hooks, scythes, spades, shovels, squares of iron or 
seel, bridle bits of all descriptions, steel-yards and seale beams, 
socket ehisels, vices, and screws of iron, for wood, called wood 
screws, ten percent. ad valorem, in addition to the present 
rates of duty. 

7th. On steel, ore dollar and fifty cents per one hundred and 
twelve pounds, 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and afier 

the thirtieth day of Jane, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, there shall be levied, csllected, and paid, on the 
importation of the articles hereinafier mentioned, the following 
duties in liew of those now imposed by law : 
_ Ist. On wool unmanufuetured, 4 cents per pound ; and also 
in addition thereto, 40 per cent. ad valorem, until the 30th 
day of June, 1829, from which time, an additional ad valorem 
daty of five per cent. shall be imposed annually, until the 
whole of said ad valorem duty shall amount to fifty per cent. 
And all wool, imported on the skin, shall be estimated as to 
weight und value, aud shall pay the same rate of duties as other 
imported wool. 

2d. On manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall 
be a component part, (except carpetings, blankets, worsted 
suff g004s, bombazines, hosiery, mits, gloves, caps, and bind- 
ings,) the actual value of which, at the place whence import- 
ed, shall not exceed fifty cents the square yard, there shall be 
levied, collected, and pail, 20 cents on every square yard : 
Provided, That on all manufactures cf wool, except flannels 
ant! baizes, the actual value of which, at the place whence im- 
ported, shall not exceed 33 1-3 cents per square yard, shall 
bay fourteen cents per square yard. 

3.1. On all manutactures of woo!, or of which woo! shall be 
a component part (except as aforesaid) the actual value of 
which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed fifty cenis 
toe square yard, and shall not exceed one dollar the square yard, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, a daty of 40 cents on 
every square yard. 

4th. On all manufaetures of wool, or of which wool shull 








be a component part, except as afuresuid, the actual value of | 


Which, atthe place whence imported, shall exceed one dollar 
4 . og 
Nie square yard, and shuli not exceed two dollars and fifiy cents 
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the square yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, a 





daty of one dollar on every square yard. 


5th. All manuafsectures of wool, or of which wool shall be 
a component part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of 
which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed two dol- 


lars and fifty cents, the square yard, and shall not exceed four 
dollars the square yard, shall be deemed to have eost at the 


place whence imported, tour dollars the square yard, and a 
duty of forty per cent. ad valorem shall be levied, collected, 
and paid, on such valuation. 

6th. On all) manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall 
be a component part, except as aforesaid, the actus! value of 
which at the place whence imported shall exceed four dollars 
the square yard, there shall be levied, eollected, and paid, a 
duty of forty-five per cent. ad valorem. 


7th. On woollen blankets, hosiery, mits, gloves, and bind- 
ings, thirty-five per cent. ad valovem. 

8th. On Brassels, Turkey, and Wilton carpets and carnet- 
ing, seventy cents per square yard. On all Venetian ani in- 
grain carpets and carpetings, forty cents per square yard. On 
all other kinds of carpets and carpetings, of wool, flix, hemp, 
or cotton, or parts of either, thirty-two cents per square yard, 
On all patent floor-eloths, fifty cents per square yard. On oil 
cloth, other than that usually denominated patent floor-cloth, 
twenty-five cents per square vard. On farniture oil cloth, fif- 
teen cents per square yard. On floor matting, made of flags or 
other materials, fifteen cents per square yard. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty -eight, there be levied, collected, and paid, on the im- 
portation of the following articles, ia lieu of the duty now im- 
posed by law: 

Ist. On unmanufactured hemp, forty five dollars per ton, 
until the thiriieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine ; from which ume, five dollars per ton in addition 
per annum, until the duty shall amount to sixty dollars per ton, 
On cotton bagging four and a half cents per square yard, until 
the 30th day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty - 
nine, and afterwards a duty of five cents per square yard. 

2nd. On unmanufactured flax, thirty-five dollars per ton, 
until the thirtieth day of Jane, one thousend eight hundred 
and twenty-nime, from which time an additional duty of five 
dollars per ton, per annum, until the duty shall amount to sixty 
dollars per ton. 

Sd. On sail duck, nine cents the square yard. 

4h. On molasses, ten cents per gallon. 

5th. On all imported distilled spirits, iffteen cents per gal- 
lon, in addition tothe duty now imposed by law. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, no drawback of duty shall be aliowed on the ex- 
portation of any spirit, distilled in the United States, from mo- 
lasses ; no drawback shall be allowed on any quantity of sail- 
duck, less than fifty bolts, exported in one ship or vessel, at 
any one time. And in all cases of drawback of duties claimed 
on cordage manufactured from foreign hemp, the amount of 
drawback shall be coraputed by the quantity of hemp used, 
and excluding the weight of tar, and ail other materials used 
in. manufacturing the eordage. 

See. 5. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight handred and 
twenty-eight, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in lieu 
of the duties now impose! by law, on window glass, of the siz- 
es, above ten inches by fifteen inches, five dollars for one hun- 
dred square feet: Provided, That all window glass imported 
in plates or sheets uncut, shall be chargeable with the same 
jrate of duty. On vials and bottles, not exceeding the capacity 

of six ounces each, one dollar and seventy-five cents per groce. 

Src. 6. And be it furtherlenacted, That, from and after 

the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight bandred and 
twenty-eight, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in lieu 
of the duties now imposed by law, on all imported roofing 
slates not exceeding twelve inches in length, by six inches in 
width, four dollars per ton; on all such slates, exceeding 
twelve, and not exceeding fourteen inches in length, five dollars 
| per ton ; on all slates exceeding fourteen inches, and not ex- 
feeeding sixteen inches in length, six dollars per ton; on all 
slates. exeeeding sixteep inches, and not exceeding eighteen 
inches, seven dollars per ton ;ron all slates exceeding eighteen 
jand not exceeding twenty inches in length, eight dollars per 
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tou; on slates exceeding twenty, and not exceeeing twenty-four 
inches, nine dollars per ton; and on all slates exceeding twenty- 
fonr inches, ten dollars per ton. And that, in lieu of the pre- 
sent duties, there be levied,collected and paid, a duty of thirty- 
three and a third per centum ad valorem, on all imported cy- 
phering slates. 

Szc. 7. And be it further enacted, That all cotton cloths 
whatsoever, or cloths of which cotton shall be a component 
material, excepting nankeens imported direci from China, the 
original cost of which at the place whence imported, with the 
addition ef twenty per cent. if imported from the Cape of Good 
Hope, or from any place beyond it, and of 10 per cent. .f im- 
ported trom any other place, shall be less than thirty-five cents 
the square yard, shall, with such addition, be taken and deem- 
ed tohave cost thirty-five cents the square yard, and charged 
with duty accordingly. 


Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That in all cases | 


where the duty which now is, or hereafter may be imposed, on 


any goods, wares, or merchandises, imported into the United | 


States, shall, by law, be regulated by, or be directed to be es- 
timated or leyied upon the value of the square yard, or of any 
other quantity or parcel thereof; and in all cases where there 
is or shall be imposed any ad valorem rate of duty on any goods, 


wares, or merchandises imported into the United States, it} 


shall be the duty of the Collector within whose district the same 


shall be imported or entered, to cause the actual value thereof, | 
at the time and place from which the same shall have been im- | 
ported into the United States, to be appraised, estimated, and | 
ascertained, and the number of such yards, parcels or quanti- | 


ties, and such actual value of every of them, as the case 
may require: And it shall, in every such case, be the duty of 
the appraisers of the United States, and of every of them, 
and of every other person who shall act «s such appraiser, by 
all the reasonable ways and means in his or their power, to as- 
certain, estimate, and appraise the true and actual value, any 
invoice, or affidavit thereto, to the contrary notwithstanding, of 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise, at the time and place 
trom whence the same shall have been imported into the Unit- 
ed States, and the number of such yards, parcels, or quantities, 
and such actual value of every of them,as the case may re- 
quire ; and all such goods, wares, or merchandises, being man- 
ufactures of wool, or whereof wool shall be a component part, 
which shall be imported into the United States in an unfinish- 
ed condition, shall, in every such appraisal, be taken,deemed, 
and estimated, by the said appraisers, and every of them, and 
every person who shall act as such appraiser, to have been, at 
the time and place from whence the same were imported into 
the United States, of as great valuc, as if the same had been 
entirely finished. And to the value of the said goods, wares, 
and merchandise, so ascertained, there shsll, in all cases where 
the same are or shall be charged with an ad valorem duty, be 
added all charges except insurance, and also twenty per centum 
on the said actual value and charges, if imported from the Cape 
of Goed Hope, or any place beyond the same, or from beyond 
Cape Horn ; or ten per centum if from any other place or coun- 
try ; and the said ad valorem rates of duty shall be estimated 
on such aggregate amount; any thing in any act to the contrary 
notwithsianding: Provided, That, in all cases where any geods, 
wares, Or merchandise, subject to ad valorem duty, or where- 
on the duty is or shall be by law regulated by, or be directed 
to be estimated or levied upon, the value of the square yard, 
or any other quantity or parcel thereof,shall have been imported 
into the U. States from a country other than that in which the 
same were manufactured or produced, the appraisers shall 
value the same at the current value thereof, at the time of such 
lust exportation to the United States, ia the country where the 
same may have been originally manufactured or produced. 


Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That, in all cases | 


where the actual value to be appraised, estimated, and ascer- 
tained, as hereinbefore stated, of any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, and subject to any ad va- 
lorem duty, or whereon the daty is regulated by, or directed 
to be imposed or levied on, the value of the square yard, or 
other parcel or quantity the: eof, shall, by ten per centum, ex- 
ceed the invoice value thereof, m addition to the duty imposed 
by law on the same, if they had been invoiced at their real va- 
lue, as aforesaid, there shall be levied and collected on the same 
guods, wares, and merchandise, fifiy per centum of the duty 
80 imposed on the same goods, wares, and merchandise, when 
fairly invoiced: Provided, always, That nothing in this section 


duty of fifiy per centum, for a variance between the bona fide 
invoice of goods produced in the manner specified in the proviso 
to the seventh section of this act, and the current value of the 
said merchandise in the country where the same may have been 
originally manufactured or produced : And, further, That the 
penalty of fifty per centum, imposed by the thirteenth section 
of the act, “ entitled “An act supplementary to, and to amend, 
the act, entitled * An act to regulate the collection of duties on 
imports and tonnage, passed the second day of March, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, and for other pur- 

poses,” approved March first, one thousand eight hundred 
| and twenty-three, shall not be deemed to apply or attach to 
any goods, wares, or merchandise, which shall be subject to 
the additional duty of fifty per centum, as aforesaid, impose: 
| by this section of this act. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
daty of the Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction of 
the President of the United States, from time to time, to es- 
tablish such rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States, as the President of the United 
States shall think proper, to secure a just, faithful, and impar- 
tial appraisal of all s, wares, and merchandise, as aforesaid, 
imported into the United States, and just and proper entries 
of such actual value thereof, and of the square yards, parcels, 
| or other quantities thereof, as the case may require, and of 
such actual value of every of them: and it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to report all such rules and 
regulations, with the reasons therefor, to the then next session 
of Congress.” 

Whereupon the House adjourned. 





Wepnespay, Aprit 16, 1828. 


DEPORTED SLAVES. 

The motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, to discharge the 
| Committee of the Whole from the further consideration 
| of the bill to extend the time of sittings of the Board of 

Commissioners under the treaty of Ghent, on the subject 
| of deported slaves, coming up as the unfinished buisiness 
| from yesterday morning, 
| Mr. TZALIAFERRO protested against the idea thrown 
| out by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, |Mr. Becuax- 
| an] that the discussion of the bill would lead to an inter- 

minable debate, in which the Representatives from Virgi- 
| nia and Maryland would be ranged on the one side, and 
| those from Georgia and Louisiana on the other. He could 

assure the House that there was nothing in the bill that 
| called for any debate at all ; and promised, that he, for one, 
, would not debate it. He then replied at length to the re- 
marks advanced yesterday by Mr. Wipe, of Georgia,and 
| insisted more fully on the arguments which have been al- 
| ready reported in the former part of this debate. He iv- 

sisted that the bill operated as astumbling block to the 

proceedings of the Board, and an injunction to their pro- 
| ceedings. If this were taken out of the way, they would 
| proceed in the discharge of their duties, and the House 
| would be no more troubled on the subject. The bill ap- 
| peared very innocent upon its face, but carried a sting in 
‘its tail, in the shape of a paper marked No. 1, of a very 
| curious kind ; whether it was to be considered as a letter, 
/a note, or a memorial, he was unable to say. He forebore 
| to discuss the merits of the claimants from Virginia and 
| Maryland, not out of the smallest distrust of those merits, 
but from a regard to the time of the House, and some lit- 
tle respect which he felt due to himself. The bill would 
never have been here unless the claims from Virginia and 
Maryland had been considered strong and dangerous in 
their character; and the memorialists from the South came 
knocking at the door of this House, only because they 
feared to trust their cause to the authority of the Board of 
Commissioners. 

Mr. GILMER replied. He should have been better 
satisfied if the gentleman from Virginia had taken up the 
time of the House in discussing the merits of the ques- 
tion, rather than in supplicating the House not to have 
respect to the merits. The memorial from the Georgia 


contained, shall be construed to impose the said last mentioned | claimants was now printed, and on the tables of the mem- 
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bers, but no time had been allowed, either to read or re- 
flect upon them. All they asked was, that the bill should 
not be taken up until due time had been allowed for this 
examination. ‘The gentleman seemed to have attached to 
the Senate, as well as to the Board of Commissioners, a 
charge of most im er interference. Gentlemen should 
remember that this bill originated with the Senate, and 
came to the House with the sanction of that body. He 
then went on to urge, again, the grounds of argument for- 
merely insisted on. 

Several explanations passed between him and Mr. 
TALIAFERRO, as to the character ofthe paper which 
that gentleman had denominated the sting of the bill. 

The grounds of the claim of the Virginia and Georgia 
claimants were once more stated and explained. 

A few remarks were then made by Mr. RIVES, none of 
which were distinctly heard by our reporter; when the 
Chair announced the expiration of the hour allotted to 
morning business. 

Mr. GILMER moved to postpone the Orders of the 
Day, in order that the discussion might be continued ; but 
the motion was negatived. 

Before the subject was dismissed, however, Mr. 
WILDE, by leave obtained, offered the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to lay before this House, if it will not, in his 


May, 1826, uponthe construction of the award of the 
Emperor of Russia, under the treaty of Ghent, and upon 
certain questions propounded by the President in relation 
thereto. 

THE TARIFF BILL 

Was then read a third time ; and the question being, 
* Shall this bill pass ?” 

Mr. RANDOLPH rose, and addressed the House at 
length in opposition to the bill, and concluded his speech 
by a motion that it be indefinitely postponed. 
followed by 

Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, on the same side, 
whoconcluded a speech of considerable length ,by saying 
that he should vote in support of the present motion, 
and, if it did not succeed, should vote against the passage 
ot the bill. 

Mr. BATES, of Missouri, said he would take this oc- 
casion briefly to offer some of the reasons which would 
govern his vote upon the present question. He did not 
pretend to be well versed in the nice calculations and di- 
versified interests involved in this complicated subject ; 
but, from the inception of the bill to the present moment, 
when it is almost consummated, he had endeavored to 
conform his votes to what he believed to be the interests 
and wishes of his constituents. And when he doubted, 
he had governed himself by the better judgment of those 
who are well informed of the present state of the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests of this country, and 
ot the means best adapted to cheri»h and extend them. 

This bill, as reported by the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, was met at the very threshold by those who are tbe 
ostensible objects of its encouragement and protection. 
The mannfacturers and wool growers cried aloud against 
it; and those on this floor who have heretofore been con- 
si ‘ered the real champions of the protective system, endea 
vored to rouse it into something like a healthy existence, 
and to change its nature and operation, by amendments 
essentially variant from the plan of the committee. Ma- 
ny of those amendments have been rejected, and the bill 
is still encumbered with most of its original defects, and 
other superadded evils, introduced by a majority compos- 

ed of the friends of the original projet and the avowed 
enemies of the whole system of protection. 
| confess (said Mr. B.) that I have felt some doubt as to 
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opinion, be injurious tothe public interests, a copy of 
the opinion given by the Attorney General, on the 17th 
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But the time 


the course [ ought to take upon this bill. 
All amend- 


has now come for definitive action upon it. 
ment is prechided. 1 must take it with all its faults, or 
reject it altogether. I shall do the latter. The intrinsic 
demerits of the bill do, in my judgment require its rejec- 
tion ; but 1 have another, and perhaps a stronger reason, 
arising out of what I consider the harsh and illiberal man- 
ner in which this crisis has been forced upon the House, 
When the bill was reported, no voice of Missouri had 
reached this hall in the language of petition. There was 
nothing to indicate the wishes of my constituents, in re- 
gard to the general system of protection, or in favor of 
any particular article, the encouragement of which might 
advance their interests. But, after the bill was reported, 
Ureceived and presented petitions numerously signed, 
praying a modification of the impost on lead, a staple 
of great and growing importance to Missouri, and the 
contiguous country. I did not doubt that the bill would 
receive, in Committee of the Whole House, that calm, 
and deliberate, and courteous consideration which would 
enable every member to present and obtain a fair hearing 
for every proposition which he might believe conducive to 
the good of his constituents. Under this impression I 
prepared an amendment to the bill, embracing the ob- 
jects contemplated by the petitioners, and sought an op- 
portunity for some time to present it; but such was the 
engrossing interest of other articles, that I was unable to 
offer it, until the members, weary of the long debate upon 
wool and woollens, seemed determined that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole should rise and report the bill to the 
House, right or wrong, finished or unfinished. Then, 
for the first time, I found an opportunity to offer my pro- 
position; and you will remember, sir, that mine, and 
some fifteen or twenty others, were promptly voted down 
without inquiry or consideration; with the avowed under- 
standing that they were then received, only that it might 
be in order for the movers to renew their propositions in 
the House. And with this view the House ordered all 
the amendments thus offered and rejected, to be printed 
along with the bill. But this is not all: on offering my 
amendment in Committee of the Whole, I rose for the 
purpose of making an explanation, which I have no doubt 
woul] have ensured its adoption. 1 wished to show that 
there were important omissions in the act of 1824, which 
ought to be supplied. I was appealed to by members near 
me, who urgently solicited me to forego the argument at 
that time, and suffer the committee to rise and report the 
bill ; assuring me that, in the House, I would have ample 
opportunity to revive my proposition, when there would 
be more time for fair inquiry and deliberate investigation. 
Sir, Lam young in this Hall, and inexperienced in the 
routine of business—I yielded to their solicitations ; and 
what is the reward of my courtesy? When I sought an 
opportunity to renew my proposition in the house, { was 
muzzled and put down by the tyranny of the previous 
question. Sir, the previous question was prematurely 
and inconsiderately called. 1 undertake to affirm that the 
bill was not ripe for the final action of the House; A part 
of it, indeed, had been under discussion for some five or 
six weeks, but, asa whole, it had not occupied one mo- 
ment of the attention of the House. The whole time 
had been consumed upon the single subject of wool 
and woollen fabrics, with the exception of some few 
hours devoted to molasses and hemp ; the vast variety of 
other articles comprehended in the bill had been passed 
over in silence and oblivion. Mr. Speaker, I must be 
permitted to say, that a very small measure of courtesy 
was extended to me, as a member of this House, and 
very little respect was paid to the interest and wishes of 
my constituents, when I was denied the privilege of of- 
fering to your consideration the only subject in favor of 
which the People of Missouri had prayed the protecting 
ail of Congress. 
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But the fifteen or twenty amendments offered in Com- 


mittee of the Whole, and afterwards stifled in the House 
by the previous question, do not constitute the only evi- 
dence of the immaturity of this bill. There is another 
irrefragable proof—a matter-of-fact demonstration, that 
admits of neither doubt nor cavil. The last hurried act 
of the Committee of the Whole, in the confusion of a 
protracted night session, and amidst the irritable impa- 
tience produced by the exhaustion of eight hours of con- 
tinued attention, was the correction of a newly discover- 
ed blunder of the Committee on Manufactures. 1 allude 
to the amendment, offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Warent] to diminish the duty proposed in the 
bill upon imported flax. That gentleman was an xctive 
member of the Committee on Manufactures, and one of | 
the most zealous supporters of the bill in its original ‘orm. 
He stated in his place that the only design of the am nil- | 
ment was to correct a mistake of the committee in ‘xying | 
a much higher impost upon the article than they intend- 
ed, notwithstanding the long and elaborate investigation | 
which eventuated in their report of the bill, and the no 
Jess long and elaborste arguments by which several mem- 
bers of the committee have sustained it on this floor. 
When the question was about to be taken, anuther mem- 
der of that committee, (Mr. Conniet, of New Jersey,] 
and one of the most intelligent and respectable mem- 
bers of this House, stated that the gentleman from New 
York was not aware of the full extent of the mistake into 
which the committee had fallen, and offered an amend- 
ment to cover the whole ground of error. But he, too, 
was silenced by the previous question. No attention was 
paid to what he said, and he was voted down with the 
amendment in his hand. 

When the question on engrossing the bill was taken 
yesterday, though I was in my place, I did not vote upon 
it, partly because I was surprised and mortified at what I 
conceive tu be the reckless precipitation with which the 
subject was pressed to its conclusion, and partly because 
a number of amendments had been adopted in rapid suc- 
cession, of the precise import and bearing of which I 
was not then sufficiently informed. 1 am now prepared 
to vote against the bill, unless it can be made to assume a 
better form than it wears at present. The only protec- 
tion asked for by any portion of my people, you have ex- 
cluded, without even deigning to give them a hearing. 
A duty on lead would redound to our advantage, but the 
impost upon every other article is a tax upon us. Ne- 
vertheless, for them and for myself I would be willing to 
make many present sacrifices with the hope of ulterior | 
and contingent advantages arising out of an improved and | 
protected system of manufactures. But the bill, in its | 
present form, pleases nobody. It awakens the jealousy | 
and arouses the passions of a large por:ion of this coun- 
try, while it affords no corresponding benefits to those 
at whose prayer it has been introduced here. The South 
complain that it will oppress and grind them down, and 
make them hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
spinners and weavers of the North ; and the North affirm | 
that it will pull down their factories, desolate their pas- | 


tures, and, to borrow the emphatic language of my friend 
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of this bill to which I have very serious objections ; a 
principle by which one amount of duty in name, and ano. 
ther and much more exorbitant one in reality, is imposed 
upon the article. I mean the minisaum principle, by 
which a variation of one cent in the price of a square 
yard of cloth may vary the impost duty upon it one hun. 
dred percent. 1 object to this, because in such cases, 
the duty is unreasonable and oppressive ; and I object to 
it for a still stronger reason, because honesty is always the 
best policy, and sois truth. It can never be good policy 
to deceive the People by our legislation, or suffer the 
statute book to hold out false appearances. I anc my 
constituents are not deeply versed in mercantile calcula. 
tions ; and, with these minimums in the bill, it is next to 
impossible that the great massof us should find out what 
duty we really pay upon the articles we consume. 

T have no constitutional scruples upon this subject ; for, 
if there be any one question, which, above all others, 


| presents to us a consideration purely of interest and poli. 
ey, it is this very question of the tariff. I am willing to 


vote a safe and adequate protection, in the form of a di. 
rect ad valorem duty ; « duty which every one can under. 
stand, and the amount of which may be ascertained by 
the simplest process of calculation. If the object be to 
exclude the foreign article from our market, why, say so 
in plain English, and if it can be produced at home in 
sufficient abundance, and of equal quality, I will go 
with you. If the object be really a good one, I see no 
reason for concealing it from the People, and wrapping 
it up in the mystery of minimums: and if it be a bad 
one, we ought not to impose it upon our constitusnts 
merely because we have found out how to envelope the 
evil in clouds and darkness. I will not say I woukd vote 
against the bill fur this cause alone ; for, sithough it bea 
serious objection, the bill might be sv amended in other 
particulars, as to make me feel it a duty to yield it my 
support. 

I have done, sir. I did not rise with the vain hope of 
changing any one vote in this hall. [am too entirely 
conscious of the defects which disqualify me to teach 
even the youngest here. I have spoken for myself alone, 
and with the sole object of shewing forth to this House, 
and to my constituents, some of the reasons in justifica- 
tion of the vote which I intend to give, for the indefinite 
postponement of this bill. 

Mr. PEARCE then announced his determination to 
vote for indefinite postponement on the ground that the 
bill, so far from advancing the great manufacturing inter- 
est in which his State was engaged, was calculated to in- 
jure, and still farther depress it. He then went intos 
discussion of the various provisions of the bill, and had 
proceeded some time in his speech, when, it being halt 
past four o’clock, he gave way to a motion for adjour- 
ment; which motion succeeding, 

The House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Apuait17, 1828. 
DEPORTED SLAVES. 
The motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, to discharge the 


from Massachusetts [Mr. I. C. Bares) that ‘it will put | Committee of the Whole from the further consideration 
the knife to the jugular of every sheep in the country.” | of the bill to extend the time tor the sitting of the Board 
Sir, I do believe that, aside from the political excitement | of Commissioners under the treaty of Ghent, on the sub- 
of the times, aside from the sinister influences and indi- |ject of deported slaves, coming up as the unfinished busi- 
rect bearings of the subject, this bill, presented in its | ness from yesterday morning— 

nakedness, to the cvol, unbiassed judgment of the House, | Mr. GILMER said, that, in consequence of the resolu- 
to be accepted or rejected as it might advance or retard |tion which had been offered by his colleague, (Mr 
the real interests of the agricultural and manufacturing | Witpk] he should dispense with the remarks which he 
classes of this country, would not find in this hall fifty had intended to offer to the House in reply to those made 
men who would vote for it, on its own intrinsic merits, | yesterday by a gentleman from Virginia, { Mr. Tatu 
I may be mistaken in this, but it is my honest conviction, | FERRO) and would move that the bill, for the present, be 
umd I shall act upon it. | laid upon the table ; which motion was agreed to, and 


A principle has been introduced into the woollen branch the bill was thereupon laid on the table accordingly. 
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The resolution of Mr. Wipe was then taken up, and | the revenue should go into the treasury or not. In pro- 
adopted in the words following. portion as our taxes are increased, will the middle south- 
“ That the President of the United States be | ern and western States become more and more tributary 
requested to lay before this House, if it will not, in his | to that section of our country where the largest accumu- 
opinion, be injurious to the public interests, a copy of | lation of commercial capital exists, and where its circula- 
the opinion given by the Attorney General, on the 17th | tion is most rapid ; manufacturers may be here and there 
May, 1826, upon the construction of the award of the thinly scattered through our agricultural country, but 
Emperor of Itussia under the treaty of Ghent, and upon | New England must triumph over the whole Union ; and 
certain questions propounded by the President in relation | it remains for the middle, southern and western States, 
thereto. themselves, to determine whether this American system 
THE TARIFF BILL. shall perpetually drain them, not only of that which all 
The House then resumed the consideration of the re- | manufacturers have a just right to—the value of their la- 
solution ofMr. Rawpexrew, indefinitely to postpone the | bor and the profits of their capital—but, of that addition 
Tariff Bill : when. to their profits which we are annually bestowing upon 
Mr. PEARCE again took the floor, and resumed the | them by the uniform increase of our taxes, through such 
speech which had been broken off by the adjournment | measures as that proposed. One word more to gentle- 
yesterday. In the course of his remarks, he made some | men from the interior—if they will persist in this crusade 
‘adnimadversions on a calculation submitted under oath | against our foreign commerce, if they will lay heavy im- 
before the Committee of Manu‘actures, by Mr. Kerxse, | positions and restrictions on those who are employed in 
which led to an unpleasant altercation between those | seeking a market for their produce, and in procuring in 
entlemen. ' exchange the supplies for their consumnption—if our At- 
Mr. PEARCE concluded by declaring his intention to | lantic interest is gradually to decline, its ruins will fall 
vote against the bill on its final passage, should it then | most heavily upon the agriculture of our country. But 
retain itspresent form. But he would, in the mean while, | if, under this new compact between the East and the West 
vote against the indefinite postponement, in the hope, | —if, under the salutary influence of the American system, 
that the bill might yet be re-committed,and rendered less | our fisheries are destined to perish—our foreign commerce 


objectionable. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, that as the measure propos- 
ed would fall so heavily on the commerce and navigation 
of the country, he felt assured the House would pardon 
him for offering some ren.arks on it even at this stage of 
the question. He had no expectation that any argument 
of his could possibly affect the fate of the bill—he rose 
rather to discharge an obligation he owed to his constitu- 
ents, and, if his colleagues would allow him to say so, the | 
State which he had, with them, the honor to represent. | 
tle was not, however, without some hope, that a majori- | 
ty of the House might ultimately be disposed to terminate | 
the excitement in which we had kept the trade and in- 
<lustry of the country for two years past, and to rescue 


is to be cut off—our naval power is to be broken and de- 
stroyed—let gentlemen from New England remember the 
origin of this measure—let the responsibility rest where 
it ought—if we will trim our canvas too close to the wind 
we must take the consequences. 

The arguments in favor of the American system appear 
to be designed entirely for political effect. New York 
and Pennsylvania are particularly addressed. We are 
presented with alarming tables of our exports and imports, 
and our condition is contrasted with that of the South, 
with inelancholy effect. Our exports are comparativel 
small, while we import millions—consequently New Yor 
is in a rapid decline! Statistical arguments, though the 
dullest, are nevertheless the most dangerous weapons, 


the woollen manufacture from the injuries it must inevita- | to those who are not familiar with their use. These ta- 
bly sustain by its unnatural union with our political con- | bles frequently, as in the present instance, lead us to mis- 
test. In advecating the motion of the gentleman from | take the source of our prosperity for the evidence of our 
Virginia, he should endeavor to answer some of the ar-| ruin. It is manifest that the millions imported by New 
guments which had been urged in favor of the American | York are destined for the consumption of the whole Union, 
system—to prove that we have departed from the ancient | and principally for the use of the Southern and Western 


aie 


policy of the country—to show the injurious consequences | States. It is easy to pere ive that we are bound to the 


of this change—to examine some of the evidence on which 
this measure is founded, proving its fallacious and decep- 
tive character—and to urge on the House the necessity 
of reviving the sound principles of the acts of 1789 and 
*30—the two acts which formed the basis of our existing 
revenue system, 

In commenting un the American system he must exon- 
erate gentlemen from the interior. He could not be sur- 
prised at a proposition to impose heavy imposts on hemp, 
iron, and wool—nor should he be, at any measure, how- 
ever extravagant, from that quarter, till these cries of 


Southern and Western States by mutual ties of commer- 
cial interest, and that this very branch of our foreign com- 
merce, which is argued to be so ruinous to us, is the rich- 
est source from whence we have drawn the vast capital 
—the accumulation of our commercial enterprize. Gen- 
tlemen who advocate so zealously the cause of manufac- 
tures and internal improvements do not justly appreciate 
the value of our commercial industry to their great and 
important interests. Whence, but from this source, have 
we drawn the capital which is now employed in explorin 

and developing the wealth which has hitherto been buri- 
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poverty and distress from our eastern capitalists were si- | ed and useless in the mines of Pennsylvania, New York, 
lenced. Gentlemen from the interior must, however, | and Vermont ? What industry originally furnished the 
pardon him for saying, that they were playing at a losing | means of establishing near three hundred woollen and 
game—that the Ameri¢an system can never benefit an | cotton factories in our State ? Whence came the millions 
agricultural population that they would never beindem- | which were and are still employe: in uniting the lakes 
unified for their proportion of six and twenty millions of | with the Atlantic—the Dclaware with the Hudson—the 
dollars which had been levied on the consumption of the | Ohio with Lake Erie? Whence, but trom the accumu- 
country since 1816, under the minimum on cottons—nor | lation of that very commerce which the advocates of the 
of the two millions and a half which were still annually | American system denounce as ruinous to us and injurious 
collected under the same provision. Even the measure | to the best interests of our country? My colleagues must 
proposed, whatever may have been the notions of gentle- pardon me—I differ with them on all occasions with re- 
men, will fall most heavily upon the agricultural portions | luctance, but 1 cannot unite with them in supportin 

of our country. It is substantially nothing but an addi- | measures calculated gradaally to destroy the source whic 

tion of more than three millions annually to ourtaxes, and | contributes so largely to such valuable improvements. 
the burthen of it must fall upon consumption, whether | Nor can I believe restrictions on commerce to be favora- 
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ble.to.a State, two thirds of whose population are to be 
found in countries bordering her navigable waters—a State 
naturally designed by her geographical position to perform 
the general commercial offices of the Union. I never 
can persuade myself that it is our policy to close the ave- 
nues to the. Hudson—to dry up the thousand channels 
through which every State in the Union contributes to 
our wealth, and to destroy the relative power and ascen- 
dancy of the largest and most commercial State in our 
confederacy. 

Those v “ advocate prohibition—for that policy is now 
openly avowed—promise us a home market for all our 
productions. It will no longer be necessary for us to ex- 

ort our cotton : for a very intelligent agent of the manu- 
acturers—a distinguished lawyer from Rhode Island— 
assures us, through the columns of the Intelligencer, that 
** 221,000 persons (principally women and children) with- 
in the walls, are sufficient to spin and weave a million of 
bales of cotton annually”—the whole product of the Un‘t- 
ed States. These 221,000 women and children are not 
only to manufacture all our cotton, out to consume the 
surplus grain of the Middle and Western States! To se- 
cure this valuable home market, we have merely to sac 
rifice our cotton trade actually existing with Englan, 
Ireland, and Scotland—France, Holland, Germany, Swit- 
zerland and Russia. This argument may be very briefly 
dismissed. 

Lhe gentlemen from Pennsylvania and the West ap- 
pear to be particularly anxious to secure a home market 
for their surplus grain ; and they seem to have persuaded 
themselves that the American System will provide 
it. It is with diffidence thatI venture to differ with 
gentlemen on questions involving the interest of their 
own section of country—they are not apt to be wrong; 
but they must allow me to express an opinion that they 
seek their market in the wrong direction, and attempt to 
secure it by very extraordinary means. New England, 
except in scasons of uncommon scarcity, will never fur- 
nish a market for the surplus grain of the West. The 
natural market for our grain-growing States can only be 
found permanently in the vineyard and plantation coun- 
tries of more southern latitudes, and can only be secured 
hy enabling those countries to exchange productions with 
our grain-growing States. Our middle and Western 
States must seck their market in the South—in the is- 
lands of the Atlantic and the West Ludies. We might 
now have enjoyed a very considerable commerce in agri- 
cultural productions with the countries in our neighbor- 
hood, had we not, through the folly of heavy imposts, al- 
most destroyed the value of their produce in our markets, 
and driven them to the necessity of purchasing their sup- 
plies in coun'ries which have been wise enough not to 
prohibit the consumption of the produce of their industry. 
Were we to a:lopt a sounder pulicy in regulating our com- 
merce with the islands and countries in the vicinity of the 
Gulf of Mexico, the valley of the West would in time be- 
come as necessary to their markets as the rich countries 
bordering the. Black Sea are to the Mediterranean. But 
unfortunately an opposite policy has been preferred— 
heavy imposts have already very considerably diminished 
the value of our West India trade, and we are now about 
to make the last legislative effort to destroy, what a mis- 
taken policy has left us, and what has not been lost by a 
most unlucky administration of our foreign affairs. _ Sir, 
I will not follow the example of gentlemen friendly to the 
Executive, by abandoning the question before us, and by 
intruding an argument on this exhausted subject. 1 re- 
gret sincerely that the question has been. so frequently 
and directly forced upon us as to make even a passing 
notice of it necessary on this occasion—for, in discussing 
the measure proposed, it was my desire to occupy strict- 
ly national ground, and to avoid every allusion to the 
transient political questions of the day. 1 may, however, 
in passing, be allowed to congratulate gentlemen, that 
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they have at last discovered the value and importance of 
our West India commerce ; indeed, sir, a gentleman from 
New England, has magnifie.t it beyond. any of our bum. 
ble conceptions; differing fron his political associates, he 
has pronounced our West India trasle to be equal to * our 
commerce with all Europ>, Asia, and Africa combined.” 
It is unfortunate that this discovery had not been made at 
an earlier perio l, but I trust it will hereafter receive at. 
tention corresponding to our new opinions of its magni. 
tude and importance. I regret, however, that gentle. 
men still persist in denouncing all regulation of this com. 
merce by mutual legislation, particularly as the opinions 
of the President on this point appear to have been some. 
what modified since the last session. If they have not 
been, 1 am at a loss to understand what he means when 
he says in his last message that ‘it remains to be deter. 
mined by the respective governments whether the trade 
shall be opened by acts of reciprocal legislation.” Hal 
such an opinion been expressed two years ago we might 
at least have made an effort to save this commerce. It 
seems, however, we have very little reason to regret the 
interdiction of our intercourse with the British colonies ; 
for we are with great xravity assured, in the same mes. 
sage, that, saving some little inconvenience, se no loss 
has been sustained by the commerce, the navigation, or 
the revenue of the United States.” Ihave too high a 
respect, sir, for the sound understanding of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to suppose that he intended 
this for any thing but diplomatic irony—unless, indeed, 
he has become so entire a convert to the American Sys- 
tem, as to believe that the wealth of a nation is augment- 
ed in aratio to the reduction of its foreign commerce. 
Certainly the President could not have forgotten that our 
own navigation was once employed in this commerce ; 
and that by nationalizing, as we have done, the vessels 
of Guatemala, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the Thin 
seatic League, their navigation, woukl, with the permis 
sion of Great Britain, be substituted for our own. But, 
sir, we have heard enough of the West India trade, and | 
trust gentlemen will spare us any further debate about it 
—it is gone and it can never be recavered until the coun 
cils of both countries shall be directed by s‘atesmen, 
who will truly estimate the interests of the two countrics 
as of paramount importance to the miserable vanitics an! 
s sort-lived triumphs of diplomacy. 

We are also promised a home market for our wool, and 
this seems to be one of the primary objects of the mea- 
sure proposed. ‘To secure it, we are about to impose 
from 69 to 100 per cent. duties on this raw material. The 
history of the duty on raw woolis worth our attention. 
For seven anil twenty years, while we continued to legis- 
late on the sound principles of the first Congress, no du- 
ty whatever was charged on foreign wool, Jn 1816 it 
was omitted in the list of free articles, and it thus fell into 
the non-enumerated class, paying a duty of 15 per cent. 
ad valorem. In the tariff of 1824, the duty on wool 
worth over 10 cents abroad, was increased to 50 per 
cent. ad valorem. Pursuing the policy adopted since 1816, 
it ig now proposed to inercase the duty on coarse wool 
from 15 to about 100 per cent. and on other qualities 
from 30 to 69 and 90 percent. And this proposition is 
offered at a moment when it is conceded that wool in the 
American market is 60 or 70 per cent. higher than it sin 
any other country. Until this debate, I had not supposed 
there could be a difference of opinion as to the impolicy o 
levying a heavy impost on the raw material. If gentle- 
men intend to encourage the manufacture an’! to secure 4 
market for our wool through its permanent prosperity, 
they must pardon me for saying, that their measure Is 4! 
war with both the objects they have in view. By pro" 
hibiting wool you may confer a temporary benefit on 
your wool growers, but you must dv a serious injury 10 
the growth of your manufactures. Your manufacturers 
cannot contend successfully and permanently with their 
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foreign rivals while they are compelled to pay double 
rices for the raw material, and are restricted as to its 
ualities. By lessening the impost on the raw material, 
you diminish the price of the fabric to the consumer— 
you encourage the manufacturer, by enabling him to 
contend with his foreign rival —you promote the interest of 
the wool grower, by securing him a permanent and steady 
market—and you augment the weath of the nation, by in- 
creasing its power to produce and its ability to consume. 
This debate, however, has been devoted more parti- 
cularly to the question of coarse wool. We have two 
classes of wool growers and of manufacturers. The pro- 
prietors of large flocks and of our companies furm one 
class—these two interests stand or fall together-—Our 
farmers, who own small flocks, and our family manufac- 
ture ef woollens, form another and a very distinct class. 
These two latter interests are truly indivisible, for the 
grower of coarse wool is his own manufacturer. In our 
anxiety to pursue the specalations of the American sys- 
tem, we have entirely lost sight of the importance of the 
great farming interest of the country, and of our family 
manufacture of woollens. [t is this branch of industry 
which consumes the immense quantity of our native 
American wool, as it is termed; and this home market 
shows the secret and permanent cause of the high price 
of wool in this country, and discloses a silent but steady 
competitor for our companies, far more powerful than 
their British rival. In 1825, there were manufactured in 
New York alone 6,386,234 yards of woollens in the do- 
mestic way, while the quantity manufactured in 189 fac- 
torics, large and small, estimating them at an average of 
20,000 yards, would be 3,780,000 yards. I leave it for my 
colleagues to determine which of these two branches of 
manufacture is most worthy their attention and protection 
They cannot expect that our small farmers will ever be 
able to contend with eur large wool growers, who are 
already destroying their small flocks. ‘heir great object 
appears to be to exclude coarse foreign wool, to create a 
home market for our own. In accomplishing that object 
my colleagues may go further then they intend. In ac- 
quiring a new home market, they may destroy that old 
and most valuable of all home markets, which the farmer 
already enjoys in his own family. If we compel our com. 
panies to buy the farmer’s wool, the latter must and will 
receive inexchange the fabrick and the end of this bar- 
ter trade will inevitably be a destruction of our family ia- 
dustry. I know, sir, that the opinion is not in accordance | 
with the calculating doctrines of the day, but, for one, I 


am not prepared to surrender this ancient and v: able 
branch of indusiry. it will, no doubt, in time, + sup- 
planted by our Glenham, and Phillipsburg, and O: zany 


companies; but the change will not be a happy ene i+ the 
country.—We shall then see wool as cheap here as in 
other countries ; but the character and habits of our popu- 
lation will have been entirely changed—the comfort and 
happiness and indepen lence of the farmer’s family will 
have been destroyed. We cannot prevent this change 
in the character of our indusiry—it occurs naturally in the 
progress of every civilized country ; but it is a change 
which I should be very unwilling to accelerate by any 
vote of mine—I am unwilling to make any experiments | 
to secure a new home market for our coarse wool, which | 
will probably soon end in establishing the broad power 
loom on the ruins of our family industry. 

Mr. C. said he had detained the House too long in 
answering arguments which scarcely merited so serious a 
reply. A home market for the productions of agriculture 
can never be acquired by shutting up the fruits of your 
industry in your mountains; it can only be obtained by 
multiplying your roads and canals—y facilitating the 
communication between your interior and the seaboard, 
and by giving the most enlarged expansion to your com. 
mercial enterprize in every quarter of the world. 
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We have been told, sir, that this measure, and that all 
our acts since 1816, are in strict accordance with the ‘*an- 
cient and well-settled policy of the country.” Gentlemen 
seem to be so much occupied with the splendid results 
anticipated from the American system, that they never 
for a moment look back, and enquire what our ancient 
policy was. We have, since 1816, entirely changed the 
constitutional rule and the policy of oir revenue laws. 
Our duties were levied in 1789 ‘for the support of go- 
vernment, the discharge of the deits of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of manufactures:” 
the duties were increased in 1790, because, as the act 
declares, **the support of government and the discharge 
of the said debts rendered it necessary” —under our au- 
cient policy, imposts were moderate, raw materials were 
taxed lightly, if at all, and the duties on the necessaries 
of life were rated as low as the necessities of government 
would permit, ‘These two acts formed the basis of our 
existins revenue system, an: of our national policy ; and 
every act passed, till that of 1816, was in strict accor- 
dance with these, both in object and principle.—The act 
of 1816 was a compromise—the main question was, how 
far the double duties, levied during the war, should be 
reduced. But, sir, the two acts of April 1818 unfor- 
tunately Iaid the foundation of our modern policy: the 
one was ‘to increase the duty on certain manufactured 
articles,” and the other was ‘to increase the duty on 
iron in bars and bolts, iron in pigs, castings, nails, and 
alum.” It was not pretended, sir, that these acts had any 
connection whatever with revenue “for the support of 
goverament and the payment of the debts of the U. 
States.” It is impossible not to perceive that in these two 
acts—in the act of 1824, and in the measure proposed, 
our ancient constitutional rule has been entirely abandon- 
ed. The main object of our cartier statutes—revenue for 
the s«pport of government and the payment of our public 
debt, has been absolutely set aside, and the incidental 
purpose of encouraging and protecting manufactures has 
usurped the place of both principal and incident. With 
our constitutional rule, our policy has been entirely chang- 
ed. Duties of 5to 135 per cent. have been argumented 
to 25, 50, 100—even 200 per cent.—a minimum rule has 
has destroyed the equal justice of our taxation—raw ma- 
terials, necessaries of ble, are heavily taxed—manufac- 
tures are prohibited—commerce is paralyzed with restric- 
tions—ina word, sir, we have abandoned the moderate 
imposts, jnst rules,and sound principles, of our ablest Cor- 
gress, and have substituted the extraordinary doctrines 
of that celebrated assembly, the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, 

Let us inquire, sir, whether we have consulted the 
true and permanent interests of our countty by depart- 
ing from the sound policy which regulated our revenue 
and industry from 1789 to 1826. Let us see what have 
been the consequences. How has it affected the growth 
and con tition of our woollen manufacture? Previous to 
1824 that branch of industry had entirely recovered from 
the shock of returning from war to peace, and was mov- 
ing on in steady prosperity. All the witnesses examinecl 
by the comnittee, who knew any thing about it, tell you 
that the woollen manufacture, with a partial exception as 
to 1825, was in a better condition before than it has been 
since 1824 Mr. Shepherd, one of our oldest and most in- 
telligent manufacturers, tells you that he and his part- 
ner Mr. Robbins mace ‘a fair business of it from 1809 
to 1824,” through the whole course of fifteen years, 
although they were obliged to suspend their business 
for 15 or 18 months after the war was over. Such was 
the sound condition of ths manufacture in 1824. Under 
our ancient policy, as no revenue was required, it would 
not have been disturbed in 1824— but, sir, the American 
System was the order of the day, and its leading advocate 
was a candidate for the Presidency. The tariff was pa- 
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tronised and carried through the House, I refer to matter 
of history, with a zeal and ability corresponding to the 
magnitude of the prize. Without intending to impeach 
the motives of the gentlemen who were distinguished in 
obtaining that augmentation of our taxes, or of those who 
are now engaged in securing a further increase, I must be 
permitted to remark that the interests of the country were 
then, as they are now about to be, sacrificed to the Sess 
patriotic considerations of political ambition. But what- 
ever may have been the motive, the tariff of 1824 was 
passed. From that measure the woollen manufacture 
suffered those serious injuries—the duty on the raw ma- 
terial was augmented, which to use the appropriate lan- 
guage of Mr. Shepherd, of North Hampton, “ struck at the 
foundation of the manufacturing system’’—the impost on 
the manufacture was increased, which encouraged new 
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facturers ought to have given the committee should have 
related to its condition at the present time. Had it been 
tor their interest to do so they could have furnished the 
committee with simple statements far more satisfactory 
than this whole volume of detail, which they knew no one 
but a manufacturer could well understand. It was an ea. 
sy matter for every one of the manufacturers to have fur. 
nished the committee with a statement of the cost of his 
tabricks at the present price of wool, weaving, &c. and 
to state what his actual cales were. But, sir, it was more 
for their interest to keep the secret of its actual condition, 
and besides there is a mystery in every trade which those 
engaged in it will not willingly unfold. The business is 
| at this moment profitable, and it was not for the interest 
| of the witnesses to disclose that fact--1 do not mean to 
_be understood as expressing an opinion that the compa- 


adveuturers to engage in speculations to the injury of our | nies whose affairs have been examined by the committec 
old manufacturers, and to their own ruin ; and the moment | are all profitable—it would be astonishing if they were so; 
chosen for the passage of that act was the most unlucky | for some have not adopted the modern labor-saving ma- 
that could have been selected—the current of trade was | chinery; others are ruined by salaries and large investments 
in rapid flood—and these new establishments had scarce-| jn real estate; and others by our tariff of 1824—some of 
ly been put into full operation, before they were swept | the companies manufacture too small 4 quantity of wool 
away by the revulsion of 1825 and 26. ‘This volume of| in proportion to the capital invested—profits must be 
testimony discloses to our view the ruined condition of| enormous indeed when one active capital can be made to 
some of our own victims, or rather the victims of the last | pay the interest annually on three other equal capitals 


Presidential election. The Tufts company, the Saxon 
Leicester companies, and the Salmon Falls company, 
were all the creatures and the victims of the tariff of 
1824. 


We are now engaged, sir, in another Presidential con. | 


test, and for two veurs has the industry of the country 
been made the sport of our politicians. ‘Those who suf.- 
fered from the act of 1824 last year, simply asked relief 
from the injuries of our own act, when the question “was 
instantly seized upon by one of the parties, and was soon 
after followed by thejother. Fora year past our news- 
papers have been filled with memorials, speeches and 
reports, and we have had conventions of towns, counties, 
and even of States ; the contest seems to be, not which 
party shall distinguish itself most for its wisdom and 
moderation, and which, by a salutary course of public 
policy, shall best recommend itselfto the confidence of 
the American people ; but which shall go furthest in con- 
triving the most ingenious and effective mode of prohib- 
iting importations and increasing the burthens of the 
country ! We are now called upon to repeat the folly 
ot 1824, not, asi shall prove, because our woollen manu- 
facture cannot flourish without our aid; but because we are 
about to electa Chief Magistrate of the Union! ‘This, 
sir, is one of the worst but inevitable consequences of 
abandoning our ancient policy. Ifthis new policy is 
continued, your industry is destined to be sacrificed on 
the return of every Presidential election. 

Another serious evil attending the American system is, 
that we shall be constantly changing our laws when the | 
condition of our industry does not require our interfe- | 
rence, as in 1824—and as atthe present moment. Gen- 
tlemen take it for granted from the testimony that the 
woollen manufacture is ruinous and unprofitable. Sir, 
this evidence refers not to the present but the past con- 
dition of the woollen manufacture—and these statements 
of annual losses—I do not refer to companies which are | 
manifestly proved to have been ruined by the manage- 
ment of uaskilful agents, or by too large an investment 
in real estate and machinery—these statements of losses | 
refer to a period of universal distress, and embrace the | 
two unfortunate years, commencing with the summer of 
1825 and ending with the summer of 1827. What mer- 
chant, what farmer, what manufacturer, could furnish you 
any but some such account of his affairs for these two 
years? And are we to found our laws regulating indus- 
try upon every temporary depression of trade? ‘hat de- 
pression, sir, is past; and the information which thz maau- 


which have been injudiciously exhausted in real estate 
and machinery. But at the present prices of wool and 
fabricks,every well regulated company must be engaged 
in a profitable business. Even from this testimony, cau- 
tiously as it has been given, you can draw no other infer- 
rence, notwithstanding the general declarations of some of 
the witnesses. The witnesses concur that the business 
was goo! in 1825—if it was so then, why is it not so now’ 
Cloths have fallen, it is true, one third in price—but has 
not wool fallen more in proportion—is not the expense of 
weaving, spinning, dressing, &c. from 50 to 75 per cent. 
cheaper than it was in 1825? Again, why have compan- 
ies in operation gone on increasing their works and the 
consumption of wool annually since 1825, if the business 
is permanently so ruinous?) Mr. Marland, Mr. Brown,and 
Mr. Phillips, consumed ir. 1825 105,000 pounds of wool— 
in 1827 their annual consumption had increased to 200,- 
00U pounds—is this an evidence of an unprofitable busi- 
ness’ But we have other and more direct evidence of 
profit. Mr. Young and Mr. Dexter are both manufactu- 
rers of cassimeres By combining their testimouy—and 
if we are deceived by that we have nothing to depend 
upon—we find that the Oriskany Company cassimeres 
cost from 60 to 110 cents,and Mr. Dexter,tells us he sells 
them at 82 and 175 cents,(see statement A in Appendix.) 
Mr. Marland, of Andover, confesses he makes sume profit 
on his flannels—he was careful sot to tell the committee 
how much—he could not even tell how mucli his fabricks 
cost him, although he had been a manufacturer for about 
twenty years! He sellsthem at $13 and they probably 
cost him $94—-he manufactured in 1827 3200 pieces, and 
deducting 20 per cent for wear and tear, rent, &c. Mr. 
Marland must have realized in 1827, $8960 on a capital of 
$49,000, or a clear profit of 21$ per cent. Cloths vary 
so much in quality and wool is so variously assorted by 
the manufacturers, that it is difficult wo ascertain from this 
testimony, precisely what the existing profit may be. Had 
there been none, the committee would have found little 
difficulty in obtaining concise and intelligible statements 
from the witnesses, As they have not furnished them, I 
have obtained such a statement for my own satisfaction, 
(see Bin Appendix.) This isan account of the present 
and actual cost of the Ist, 2d and 3d qualities of blue 
cloths manufactured in this country, and entirely of Ame- 
rican wool; after deducting every expense in the manu- 
facture, and allewing 20 per cent.for wear and tear, rent, 
&ec., there still remains to this manufacturer a clear profit 
over the lowest prices obtained at the last fall sales, of 31 
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per cent! How much trouble would have been saved the | 
committee and the House had the manufacturers attending 
here deemed it expedient to furnish similar and intelligi- 
ble statements of the actual condition of the manufacture. 
Our manufacturers, 1 mean sir, those who are not politi 
cians, want nothing from us but the reduction ot the duty 
on the raw material to enable them to contend perima- 
nently with their foreign rivals, (See Mr. Pumeroy’s tes- 
timony in Appendix C.) 4 ' 
Our revenue laws were not founded, sir, on auch mise- 
rable details, when our national affairs were directed by 
a Hamilton, a Jefferson, and a Washington. The interests 
of the country were not sacrificed to gratify the insatiate | 
appetite of private interest, nor were our measures found- 
ed on its selfish suggestions. One of the wurst conse- 
quences resulting from this American system is, that how- 
ever pure and respectable the witnesses may be, the evi- 
dence must bferom its very nature fallacio is,and deceptive. 
However honest they may be, the controlling influence 
of private interest will unconciously give a colouring to 
their testimony which it never would have received from 
the unerring pencil of truth, Take, for instance, the tes- 
timony of Mr. Jackson, of New-Jersey, no doubt a very 
worthy and respectable man. He is a manufacturer of 
iron, a manufacture notoriously among the oldest and most 
profitable in the country. It has yielded and continues 
to yield to its proprietors immense fortunes in every quar- 
ter of the Union. Mr. Jackson thinks the present duty 
« not sufficient,” and that the ** manufacture must decline 
unless ix is further protected.” There is something, sir, 
quite amusing in the testimony of this gentleman. He 
informs the committee with the utmost naivele © that his 
manufacturing establishments furnish a good market for 
his farming produce—that he keeps a store and pays for 
a share of the labor of his workmen out of the store— 
that he gets a profit on his goods—that he has a grist 
mill—a saw mill—a rolling mill (upon which he gets a 
little profit)—and that he has a government contract!” 
After thus surrounding himself with his wealth, he sighs | 
over his misfortunes, and tells the committee that “he 
continues to hope for better times!” Why, sir, Mr. Jack- 
son has been flourishing amidst these ruins for the last | 


nic, trading and farming interests. It seems, sir, that the 
exactions of our cotton manufacturers, British and Ame- 
rican, are never tocease. In 1816 the duty of 25 per 
cent. was to cease in 1819, when it was to be reduced to 
20 percent. In 1818 the 25 per cent. was continued. 
In 1824, though the duty was then 40 tw70 per cent. ad 
valorem, the minimum was raised to 30 cents ; and now, 
when it is 45 to 80 per cent. we propose to make it 35 
cents. We have, since 1816, drawn 26,000,000 dollars 
from the industry of the country. We are now annually 
levying on our consumption two millions and a half, and 
yet we are again called upon to add another half million 
annually to our taxes, for the mere purpose of increasing 
the profits of our capitalists, and, among the rest, of the 
witness, Mr. Marshall, late of Lancashire ! 

I have now to perform a more unpleasant duty. I have 
not only to question the motives which may have influ- 
enced the witnesses, but the evidence itself. It is not an 
agreeable office, sir, but it is our duty to perform it. The 
manufacturers are witnesses in their own cause—they are 
the plaintiffs: no evidence has been sought for by the 
committee to invalidate their testimony. We are the ad- 
vocates of the consumers; and, as one of the counsel for 
the people, | shall discharge my duty, thougt in this in- 
quiry even character may be sacrificed. 1 am about to 
examine the testimony of Mr. Schenck, and } shall re- 
joice if he should hereafter be able to explain it, so.as to 
vindicate himself at least from the imputation of having 
intentionally deceived the committee. This gentleman 
lives in our neighborhood. His factories owe their or- 
gin, in a measure, to our commercial enterprise. He has 
attended on this House during the session, and has occa- 
sionally instructed us in the duties of legislation through 
the columns of the National Journal. Indeed, sir, he 
has even ventured to censure Congress; anc, with what 
decorum, I will leave it to his sense of propriety to de- 
termine. In one of his lectures tous he devoutly ex- 
claims—** Would to God, that the British Parliament, in 
all that concerns us, was as dilatory and uncertain as the 
American Congress!” As this war is of his own seek. 
ing, he has no right to complain. Having some know- 
ledge of the humble origin, and now princely condition 


twenty years,and yet, on testimony like this, we are about | of Mr. Schenck, and of his continuing to enlarge his es- 
to impose an unnecessary charge on the navigation, end | tablishment, I was not satisfied with his statements of 
on the machinery required for mechanical and manufac- | losses, nor with the answers he gave the committee. He 
turing purposes, and an odious tax on the implements of | could not inform the committee as to the cost of his 
agriculture. | cloths—he had not his ** documents.” 


Again, sir, take the testimony of Mr. Marshall, a cotton | his memory was accurate. 
manufacturer. 


But as to prices, 
He was very minute: he 
This gentleman is of great respectabili- | could go back to 1827—to 1826—even to 1825. He could 
ty, from Manchester, in England. He was for thirty | recapitulate the prices of Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; but as to 
years a manufacturer in Manchester, left there only in| the present cost—non mi ricordo. lt was not for Mr. 
August last, and is now interested in four establishments | Schenck’s interest to furnisl that information ; perhaps 
in One State ; one in the neighborhood of Hudson, ano- | it would have been as well for him, had he also left those 
ther at Troy, and two near Whitestown. One would | documents at homé which enabled him to answer the 
suppose, sir, that a gentleman of Mr. Marshall’s intelli- | other questions so minutely. He has given two distinct 
gence would not have transferred his industry from his | answersas to the prices of his cloths ‘*m the New York 
native land to our country, if it had yielded him less pro- | market”—one ‘in 1827”—the other in ‘the last year, 
fit here than in England. And he should recollect that ending the 3d June, 1827.” These prices are, for No. 4, 
ashe has transferred his manufacture of printed and co- | $1 5U—No 3, $2—No. 2, $2 50—and No. 1, $3 50. 
lored, as well as of white cottons to this country, the | Both answers give the same prices. ‘This brings Mr. 
world may be so uncharitable as te rely more upon his | Schenck’s evidence down to 3d June, 1827. In his last 
acts than upon his evidence. The duty is nominally 25 | answer, he tella the committee, that ‘* the prices (of his 
per cent.; but Mr. M. knows, that the actual duty, | goods) were no better last full than they were in 1826 ,” 
charges, and exchange on printed and colored cottons, | and he says, “1 donot know that the sales have been 
amount to a protection of 70 per cent. ad valorem. Still | more ready.”’ Thus the prices obtained last fall were not 
even Mr. Marshall is not satisfied ; he tells the committee | more than those stated by Mr. Schenck. 1 was satisfied 
that “in his opinion two cents on the running yard of | that there was something wrong in this testimony, and 
all cottons, in addition to the present rates of duty, would | applie.|, through two respectable sources, for informa. 
furnish a perfectly suificient protection.” Two cents on | tion as to the prices of the Glenham cloths in the New 
every running yard, or an addition of 20 per cent. ad | York market, and have received such as does not corres- 
valorem! And yet it is on no better evidence than this | pond, in any degree whatever, with the evidence of Mr. 
that we are called upon to levy an additional tax of half) schenck. 


a million of dollars, annually, upon our laboring, mechia.- | {Here Mr. WOODCOCK made a question of order, 


sete 
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whether a member had aright to impeach the testimony 
of a witness who had been sent for by the committee— 
the SPEAKER decided that he had.] 

My colleague is mistaken, sir; Mr. Schenck was not 
sent for : had that been the case, I should have perhaps, 
treated his tes *uony with less severity He came as a 
delegate from his county, and volunteered his evidence 
before the committee. He is a conspicuous man—he is 
the principal proprietor and agent of three cotton, wool- 
len and machinery factories and of* estates, together em- 
ploying a capital of near half million of dollars. Immedi- 
ately after he had given his testimony, application was 
made to his brother and partner in New York, and infor- 
mation was obtained as to the prices at which the Glen- 
ham cloths were held. Mr. Schenck in his oath values 
No. 4 at $1 50, his brother holds this number at 2 25, 
(see D in appendix); No. 3 valued at $2—is held at $3 ; 


No, 2 at $2 50—is held at $3 25; No. 1 at ¢S 50—of 
this number his brother had mace private sales at $4 25. 
iHere Mr. MALLARY asked if he sold these numbers 
I think (said Mr. C.) I shall be able to satisfy even the 


at prices asked. ] 

gentleman from Vermont; for I have evidence yet more 
specific. Portunately, sir, while t was obtaining this in- 
formation, 4 hales of the cloths of the Glenham Company 
were sold at auction by Mr. Schenck’s partner, on the 
28th February. The prices received through two chan- 
nels, (for | was anxious to obtain the most satisfactory in- 
formation, ) corroborate the evidence I had previously ob- 
tained. ‘The sales were of No. 4, at $2 15 to 2 25; No. 
3, at 2 75 to 2 80; and No. 2, at 3 30 to 3 35—prices 
very nearly the same as those asked by his brother. It is 
for Mr. Schenck to explain how it happens that the pri- 
ces at which these cloths actually sold on the 28th Febru- 
ary, average 38} per cent. over the prices sworn to be- 
fore the committee. It will be recollected, that his tes- 
timony was brought down to the prices last fall, when 
they would even have been higher than those obtained 
in February. ‘The sales at that time were made under 
the most unfavorable circumstances, being out of season 
and during a heavy pressure on the money market ; and 
yet there wasa variation, even at that time, of 38} per 
cent. ! L[bope, for the reputation of Mr. Schenck, that 
these extraordinary variations may be susceptible of ex- 
planation ; but whether explained or not, the evidence 
is recorded, and as it stands, it is deceptive and falla- 
cious; nay, sir, it is worse-—in the language of my col- 

league, ** it is calculated to mislead ; itis the very thick- | 
et from whence the wolf will spring upon the flock 4 
{Here Mr. Sronns offered to explain.] There is no ne- 

cessity, sir, for explanation ; Ido not borrow the appli- | 
cation of my colleague, and I cannot permit him to de- | 
prive me of the use of his language, which I noted at the | 
time. Sir, this evidence is calculated to mislead ; and | 
yet such is the foundation upon which rests an additional 

annual tax of two millions of dollars on woollen manufac. | 
tures, to increase the profits of the witness, and of our 
impoverished and suffering capitalists 

But, sir, I have not yet done with Mr. Schenck. While | 
he has been so assiduously attending on our ‘ dilatory” | 
proceedings, and amusing himself in his winter hours in 
writing letters to us through the National Journal, it 
seems he has not been inattentive to the Legislature of 
our own State. ‘The following is an extract from an edi- 
torial article in the Dutchess True American of the 19th 
March, 1828, a paper printed in Mr. Schenck’s own 
county : 

**©On Monday last, in the Senate of our State, a bill to 
authorise the Glenham Company, of the town of Fishkill, | 
to extend their capital, was read a third time and passed. 
‘This a woollen factory, and surely ruincus and destruc- 
live must this business be—notice the absurdity. This 
company ask of the Legislature of New York and pro- 
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cure a law, authorizing them to extend their capital, and 
at the same time Abraham H. Schenck, who is very 
largely interested in this factory, is at the City of Wash- 
ington, urging further protection to woollen manufactu- 
rers, representing their situation as embarrassing and pe. 
rilous. Comment,” the Editor adds, ‘* is unnecessary.” 

Comment is, indeed, unnecessary. In corroboration of 
this Mr. Schenck says, that ‘in 1825 we made other ex. 
tensive additions to our buildings, and have since gone 
as fast as convenient, to fillup with machinery, though 
our buildings are not yet full.” Yet, in one of his in. 
structive letters tous through the National Journal, he 
declares, almost in despair, that ‘the whole testimony 
taken by the Committee on Manufactures, show it is a 
losing business, aud must of necessity be abandoned with. 
out the support of the National Legislature at its present 
session.” Sir, I repeat it, this evidence is calculated to 
mislead—it is the very thicket from whence the wolf will 
spring upon the flock, 

There are yet other evils growing out ofa departure 
from our ancient policy. Our revenue laws are no long- 
er distinguished for simplicity, nor our taxes for unifor- 
mity and equality. We have discovered the most extra. 
ordinary mode of taxation ever devised by human inge- 
nuity—a specific, minimum, ad valorem duty. There is 
nothing equal to it among all the absurdities of the an. 
cients statutes of Great Britain. Under the single mini- 
mum on cottons, there are actuafly levied more than two 
thousand different rates of duty. Here, sir, is the table 
which unfolds the mystery of that famous specific, mini- 
mum, ad valorem duty. Without the agency of the |a. 
borious arithmetician who framed it, neither custom house 
officer nor merchant could ever have ascertai..ed what 
rate of duty any particular description of cottons woul 
be charged with. In the measure proposed, we have five 
minimums of another character. Sir, if we go on as we 
have done since 1826, our revenue laws will become 
more complex and unintelligible than the laws of Great 
Britain were in the last century ; when it was a matter of 
surprise that a single article should be charged with 14 
or 15 different duties, and when none but custom house 
officers could understand them. Their condition was 
such, that Mr. Pitt was compelled to iutroduce near 300) 
resolutions for the purpose of removing, as he did by the 
consolidation act of 1787, the complicated absurdities of 
ages. 

It may be a matter of indifference to gentlemen, whe- 
ther our laws are intelligible or not; but we should, at 
least, suppose, that they would not continue a minimum 
rule which increases every man’s tax in a ratio to his po- 
verty. It would be extraordinary, indeed, if this new 
and unequal mode of taxation should long be tolerated 
by afree people—or ever perpetuated by an assembly 
professing, as this does, an habitual respect for the prin- 
ciples of republican justice. 

But the most important objection to the American Sys 


tem is its perpetual character, and, as a necessary con- 
| sequence, a uniform increase of taxation. 


The com- 


| plaints of your capitalists will never be silenced—their de- 


mands never satisfied. Your restrictions on commerce 


| will never cease—your taxes, as we have found already, 
| will inevitably increase—your charges on consumption 


will be perpetual. In deciding on the expediency ot 


| continuing a policy calculated to produce sucli results, 


we ought not to be indifferent to the experience of ot 'er 
countries. This system is of ancient date—and_ |iistory 
uffords ample evidence of its folly and oppression. Gen- 
tlemen must pardon me, I cannot concede to them the 
distinguished honor of having conceived this adm rable 
plan of increasing the wealth and resources of a nation by 
destroying its imports or its exports—both or either—lor 
the one cannot be diminished, without necessarily redu- 
cing the other. No, sir; the glory of this brilliant dis- 
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covery belongs not to our age or country —the distinguish- 
ed members of the Harrisburg Convention must surrend- 
er the honor to the enlightened statesman of that Augus- 
tan age—the fourteenth century. It was in that age of 
light and intelligence, that the original of the Harrisburg 
Convention bill was framed, and that this famous system 
was patronized in its most eccentric forms, and in all its 
extraordinary varieties. Then, as now, it flourished un- 
der the protection of a distinguished patron. 
the very wreath, now so triumphantly wern by the great 
champion of the American System in our country, once 


ornamented the brow of a Plantagenet ! [t was in 1527 ; | 


just five hundred years before the woollens bill of last 
year, that Edward the Third ascended the throne. In 
the annals of his reign, gentlemen will find many mea- 
sures corresponding with those which they now recom- 
mend for our age and country. They will find the wool 
lens bill of the fourteenth century—and, if gentlemen 
will pardon me, a better one, too, than either that pro- 
jected at Harrisburg, or the measure now under conside- 
ration. The illustrious statesmen of that enlightened age 
were at least consistent—they kept their object, which 


was the protection of the woollen manufacture, steadily | 


in view—they excluded foreign woollens from the con- 
sumption of England, and prohibited the exportation of 
English wool. However absurd these meastires may ap- 
pear to the uninstructed political economist of the pre- 
sent day, they had at least the merit of being consistent, 
even in their absurdity. ‘This merit, poor as itis, can 
neither be claimed for the Harrisburg Convention bill, 
nor for the measure now proposed ; for, while with one 
hand a heavy duty is levied on imported woollens, to en- 
courage the manufacture at home, with the other a hea- 
vier duty is imposed on the raw material, to discourage it 
—the two provisions are utterly at war with each other. 
But although the measures may differ in this respect, it 
is evident that gentlemen have been studying in the 
schoo) of Edward the Third. 
cates of the American System on the admirable model of 
legislation they have selected it for ourimitation, and on 
the republican source from whence they have drawn the 


liberal principles by which they intend to regulate the | 


affairs of this Union. That reign seems to have been an 
excellent school for the instruction of statesmen who have 
adopted the principles of the American System ; for the 
Government of that day, as we are told by the historian, 
‘* was at best only a barbarous monarchy, not regulated 


by any fixed maxims, or bounded by any certain undispu- | 


ted rights.” We have, sir, since 1816, been diligent 


scholars ; fur during the last twelve years our Govern- | 


ment, like its model, has “not been regulated by any 
fixed maxims, nor bounded by any certain undisputed 
rights.” From Edward's time, sir, to the present day, 
the manufacturers have never ceased to renew their com- 
plaints at every revulsion of trade—* their artificers,” to 
use the language of their ancient statutes, were always 
‘‘ greatly impoverished by the multitude of foreign wares 
brought from beyond sea”—and, ag astatute of Edward 
the Fourth expresses it, ‘they cannot live by their mys- 
teries and occupations, as they have done in times past ; 
but divers of them in great numbers are at this day unoc- 
cupied, and do hardly live, in great misery, poverty, and 
need.” ‘This great misery, poverty, and need, has conti- 
nued fur centuries—cries of distress have been renewed 
at every revulsion of trade, for five hundred years. Yield- 
1ng to the solicitations of avarice, which stands ever rea- 
Jy to seize such occasions, and to avail itself of the delu- 
sion of those whom it emplovs—yielding to the petitions 
of capitalists, Parliament has, from age to age, multiplied 


its restrictions on commerce, and augmented the charges | 


on Consumption ; thereby unjustly increasing the profits 
on capital, and diminishing the value of labor, until 


Great Britain has realized the prediction of a member of 
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Why, sir, | 


1 congratulate the advo- | 
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| Parliament.in Elizabeth’s time, ‘* general profit has been 
| legislated into private hands, and this system of monopoly 
| has ended in beggary and bondage.” The errors of Par- 
| liament and the experience of Great Britain are worthy 
| our consideration. If this system ever becomes the 
| established policy of our c wntry, it will inevitably per- 
| petuate itself, and must have a tendency to accelerate 
| that change in the condition of our population and cha- 
racter of our government, which even the most sanguine 
| among us Cannot but apprehend at some period, however 
| remote. 

But, sir, the progress of such principles of govern- 
ment must be arrested—this partial, unjust, and oppres- 
| sive legislation, cannot be continued—it is neither con- 

sistent with the spirit of our constitution, nor compatible 
with the interest of our country. In the general reform, 
which is anticipated, it is somewhat extraordinary that 
this question should have escaped the vigilance of politi- 
cal ambition-—it is strange, indeed, that no aspirant has 
yet appeared to vindicate the violated rights of the peo- 
ple. Every question, however, but one, seems to be 
_ suspended for the moment—but one great principle ap- 
pears to be involved in our present contest—the charac- 
ter of our elections. But in that which is to come, par- 
ties must inevitably divide, on the principles upon which 
our federal government shall be hereafter administered. 
The contest in which we are engaged will soon be over— 
we are on the verge of another administration. I say 
this not in triumph, it is my thorough conviction—no ef- 
forts on ‘either side, no movements of ours here, can 
possibly affect the result—its fate is decided, the seed is 
sown, and the harvest is at hand. The question cannot 
be considered in any way doubtful. We may have a 
warm campaign of it through the summer—doubtless we 
shall have a storm of abuse, which we shall all have occa- 
| sion hereafter to regret—but 1 repeat it, the fate of this 
contest is decided—-the last hour may be dreadful, but 
dreadful indeed must be that conflict the fate of which 
is not decided before the last hour of the battle. Antici- 
pating this political change, we hear of reform, of re- 
trenchment, of correcting the abuses of Executive pa- 
tronage, of arresting the growth of federal power, of 
the necessity of restoring the government of this union of 
States to the purity, simplicity, and constitutional cha- 
racter given to it under Mr. Jefferson’s administration. 
While we are directing the spirit of reform to these ques- 
tions, and disputing about the mode in which our surplus 
millions shall be appropriated, it is strange that no mea- 
sure should be contemplated to secure some portion of 
these surplus millions for the use and benefit of the con- 
sumers, to whom they of right belong. llowever unim- 
portant this question may now appear in the estimation 
of gentlemen, the current of whose policy leads to prohi- 
bition, the time is fast approaching when it will demand 
their attention. With our existing revenue, the payment 
of our public debt cannot long be postponed ; its claims 
on the sinking fund are lessening annually, and it is pro- 
bable that under the next administration the whole ten 
millicns, now annually appropriated to that object, will 
be no longer required for that purpose. It will then be- 
come a question of deep interest to the American peo- 
ple, whether we shall annually draw ten millions of reve- 
nue, unnecessarily, from their consumption ; and this 
consideration ought now to admonish us of the impolicy 
of augmenting our im>osts, lest new investments, founded 
on the very laws we are now passing, may suffer from an 
early repeal of duties, which probably will not then be 
required for the legitimate uses of the federal govern. 
ment. Sir, there is no branch of legislation in which we 
should move with more, and in which we have moved 
with less caution and moderation ; there is none which 
demands at this moment a more thorough reform. Since 
1789 our taxes have been very unnecessarily increased, 
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and latterly our laws have become. prohibitory, and al- 
most incomprehensible. We have for ten years past 
increased our taxes, for no object but to increase the pro- 
fits of those capitalists who are wise enough to avoid the 
ruin resulting from speculation, and to increase the ex- 
pense of the general consumption of the country. Sir, I 
will. not dispute with gentlemen about the wisdom of 
their speculative laws, or the salutary effect of this or 
that protecting duty ; nor will I inquire into the compa- 
rative value of labor in different countries ; I will not tire 
reason to no useful purpose in attempting to unravel the 
mysteries of political economy, nor refine away common 
sense in exhaustless speculations. It is sufficient for us 
to observe the rapid-progress of our imports for the last 
forty years, te understand the necessity—the imperative 
necessity of reform. ur first duty on manufactures ge- 
nerally, in 1789, was precisely the poundage duty ortgi- 
nally levied in Great Britain—it was five per cent. ad va- 
lorem. We have, from time to time, increased that rate, 
and our imposts now range from 25 to. 200 percent. 
We commenced with less than four millions of revenue ; 
we have now more than twenty millions annually. These 
facts alone are worth more than volumes of reasoning and 
speculation, to prove that our whole system of revenue 
law ought to be reformed, and that our foreign commerce 
ought to be placed on a more liberal footing. We must 
revise our tariff on. our ancient principles—our cuties 
must be reduced and equalized—our taxes must be more 
uniform—our encouragement to different branches of in- 
dustry more equal and just—our industry must be regu- 
lated according to the enlightened policy of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who considered that ‘it was most thriving when. left 
most free to individual enterprize.” This branch of our 
legislation must be replaced on the sound constitutional 
‘ asis on which it rested from 1789 to 1826. The pri. 
mary object of every tax bill should be revenue—the se- 
condary and incidental purpose, protection and. encou- 
ragement of manufactures. When we shall have thus re- 
formed our revenue laws, and shall have returned to the 
ancient policy of the country, our tables will not be an- 
nually crowded with memorials, nor shall we hear these 
cries of poverty and ruin from our capitalists—we shall 
have no volumes of ex-parte testimony to lead us into 
wrong paths of legislation—our taxes will not be uniform- 
ly increased in time of peace, and our foreign commerce 
will not, paralyzed by restrictions, remain as ours has 
done for ten years, ata stand. Under the salutary influ- 
ence of our ancient American System of light taxes.and 
liberal laws, our foreign commerce will flourish and in- 
crease in some degree as it did till the commencement of 
our restrictions in 1807—when in eighteen years it had 
risen with magical rapidity from twenty to near one hun- 
dred and forty millions annually, and our internal trade 
will also accumulate with the enlargement of our foreign 
commerce. When, sir, we shall have returned to the 
temperate, and wise, and steady policy of our ancestors, 
the industry of our country will no longer be kept in a 
state of continued excitement and alarm—the profits and 
employments of the people will no longer be the ‘* sport 
of capricious legislation” nur will our national industry 
at every fourth year be made the mere instrument of par- 
ties, the victim of every Presidential election. 

It is time, sir, that we should put an end to this ques- 
tion. The industry of the country will not soon recover 
from injuries we have already inflicted upon it. For two 
years it has been the sport of both parties: it can no 
longer be an instrument useful to cither—let us then put 
an end to the question. Lappeal to gentlemen, not as 
partizans, not as politicians, but as statesmen, to relieve 
our industry from further persecution, and to save the 
country from an unnecessary and a heavy increase of its 
laxes. 
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APPENDIX TO THE FOREGOING SPEECH. 
(A.) 
Cost of Cassimeres. 


Mr. Young, of Delaware, says—-Cassimeres of all colors, 
except.blue, must bring double the price of the raw ma- 
terial, to secure the manufacturer against loss. ‘Vhis pro- 
portion is sworn to by most of the witnesses. 

Mr. Dexter, of New York, says—lIt seepieey 14 to 16 
ounces of wool, in the state in which we buy it, to. make 
a yard of cassimere, Thisis made of the 3d and 4th qua. 
lities, called fine and downrights. 

Taking 16 ounces of wool—half 3d quality, 

which Mr. Dexter values at 40 cents per 
Ib—for 8 ounces. - : - - 20 cents 

Half, or 8 ounces, 4th quality, which Mr. D. 

values at 20. cents - - - - 10 
30 

Double the price of the raw material would give for 
this quality, per yard, 60 cents. 

Mr, Dexter says his cassimeres of the best quality, that 
is, blue, are made of the 3d quality wool. 

16 ounces of Sd quality wool, at 40 cents, dlou- 
bled to secure the manufacturer from loss, 
is, per yard - - ° : 

Mr. Young says you must add to this calcula- 
tion 25 to 35 cents per yard on blues—ave- 
rage . : : : - 30 


80 cents 


Best quality blues, per yard - - 110 

Mr. Dexter says that he sold his best quality cassi- 
meres, in 1827, at 155 to 175, and that they netted hin, 
per yard, 160 cents; and his 2d quality at 82 to 120—that 
they netted him 95, perhaps 974 cents, and that he does 
not expect to sell this quality for more than 100. 

Cost of cassimeres, 69 to 110 cents 

Salesof do, 82 to 175 


(B.) 
Statement of the cost of Blue Broadcloth, furnished by a 
Manufacturer, 4th March, 1828. 
Manufactured from American wool, which cost in fleece 
374 cents per pound—was assorted into five qualities, 
and valued as follows: Ist quality, 60 cents ; 2d, 50 ; 3d, 
40; 4th, 30 ; and Sth, 20 cents, 


Cloth manufaclured, of the first quality, at 60 cents. 
120 Ibs. (when scoured produced, 100 lbs.) at 
60 cents - . - : : 
Dyeing 100 lbs. clean wool, at 30 cents : 
Oil used in carding, and carding and roping 
for spinning, at 8 cents per Ib. : 
Spinning 100 lbs. at 8 cents - . " 
Weaving 90 yards of cloth in the flannel, at 
25 centsayard. - : - 
Warping, &c. - - - : 
Listing for cloth : . * ‘ 
Falling - - - - . 
Finishing . : . - : 


Add 20 per cent. for wear and tear of machi- 

nery, for rent, &c. > - - 31 
$ 186 60 

Being the entire cost of three pieces of indigo blue 
cloth, measuring 70 yards, of 54 inches wide, of the first 
quality Amencan cloth, or a fraction over $2 68 per yard. 
These cloths are 6-4, not 64-4. They are not so heavy 
as domestic cloths generaliy are, and have much less 
wool in them: they resemble more the imported cloths 
in fabrick and quality. 
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ty wool, manufactured in the same way into indigo blue | 
cloth, cost $2 30; third quality do. do. $2 124. His | 
first quality blues have always sold at $3 50 to $4 per | 
yard; second quality sold on the 5th March, out of sed- | 
son, at $2 60; at the regular sales in season, last fall,they | 
brought $3 and upwards; third quality sold on the Sth 
March, out of season, at & 2§ to $2 50; at the regular | 
sales, last fall, they brought $2 75 to $3 per yard. | 
Yielding a clear average profit on the cost, taking the 
lowest prices at which they sold in the regular fall sales, | 
of about 31 per cent. 
Extracts from the affidavit of Mr Pomeroy, a woollen | 
manufacturer of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, who was sent 
for by the Committee on Manufactures, but who could | 
not leave home. This affidavit was not published by the | 
committee. 
“{ believe the duty pow imposed of 33} per cent. suf. | 
ficient to drive foreign woollens out of our market, pro- | 
vided the British manufacturer paid the same duty on 
wool as the American manufacturer pays, and was com- | 
pelled to pay the duty intended by our Government in | 
1824 for our protection, 
‘1 wrote Mr. Cambreleng last February, that f consi- | 
dered the present rate of duty was ample protection: I | 
am still of the same opinion, provided that duty was ac- 
tually paid or secured to protect the American manufac. | 
turer, and enable him to compete with the British in our | 
market.” 
: (D.) 
Information received from New York as to the prices | 
of the cloths manufactured by Mr. Shenck. 
Prices asked by Mr. P. H. Shenck in Feb. 1828. 
Pick lock blite 6, black 54 to 6. 
No. 1 blue cloth, asks $44—sell 44. 
2 do do 3} 
3 do do 3 
4 blues so low, there are mixtures held at $2}. 
Actual sales of the above cloths at auction on the 28th, 
Februarv, 1828. 


Lot 197, indigo blue, 2d quality - - - $3 35 

do do - - - 330 

198, do 3d du : - - 2 80 

do co ° - - 275 

199, drab, 21 do - - oD AS 
200, called indigo—but really, log wood— 

blue mixed, 2d and Sd quality - 2 25 

201, do do 4th quality - - 220 


Another account of the above sale, received through a 
different source. 


1 bale 4 pieces at $3 35 
Do do 2 30 
Do do ee 
Do do 2 20 





Fuarpar, Aprit 18, 1828. 


PUBLIC LANDS, 


Mr. McH A TTON, of Kentucky,submitted the follewing | 
Resolution, to wit : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of reducing 
the price of the Public Lands from one dollar and twen- 
ty-five ceuts to fifty cents per acre, to take effect on or 
before the first day of January, 1829.” 

In support of the foregoing resolution, Mr. McHAT- 
‘TON addressed the House, in substance, as follows : 

Mr. Speaker: 1 am aware that a proposition is pend- 
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His first quality indigo blue cost $2 66; second quali- | than that proposed by the bill alkuded to, I have been 


constrained by a sense of duty and justice, to present to 
the House the resolution which has just been reported. 
This Ldo without intending the slightest disrespect to the 
honorable committee from which the bill emanated ; for, 
in its members, permit me to say, I have the strongest 
cenfulence. In my view of this subject 1 may standalone ; 
if so, so be it. Iam, nevertheless, conscious of the pro- 
priety of the measure which I propose, and that the es- 
sential interests of the American people not only demand, 
but that their intelligence, directed by experience, will 
justify my view. In the course of my remarks, sir, f will 
attempt to demonstrate that it is necessary, not to gradu- 
ate, but absolutely to reduce the price of land. In doing 
which, I shall discard, so faras I am able, idle specula- 
tions upon the subject, which are too often delusive, and 
rely upon plain matters of fact. In accordance witha 
spirit which I have seen displayed upon this floor by a 
few members, it may be said that this proposition should 
have been nursed by some one whose seat was warmer 
than mine ; for it is not unfrequently repeated in this 
hall, ‘* that young members should sit in silence, and re- 
ceive lessons of instruction.” This mandate I would wit- 
lingly obey, if I were authorized to cherish even a faint 
hope that the subject would receive the fostering care of 
any member more experienced than myself; but not 
being authorized to indulge such a calculation,I should be 
unfaithful to my constituents, and ungererous to myself, 
were I longer to delay an effort which every sacred con- 


| sideration demands of me. The dignity of a proposition, 


Mr. Speaker, should, in my humble conception, be esti- 
mated upon an investigation of the intrinsic merits or de- 
merits of the subject-matter presented. ‘True, it is, that 
upon a recent occasion I heard (and I may say) with as- 
tonishment, one of my colleagues [Mr.Lercarr] endeavor 


: 4@ sport with the idea of a young member’s attempting to 


turn the attention of Congress to any subject, however 
vital in its character, to the best interests of his constitu- 
ents. But was it less astonishing that the effort of that 
gentleman upon the occasion alluded to, touched neither 
side, end, nor bottom of the subject which was then un- 
der consideration ; but, like a gilded bubble, sparkled for 
a moment, and then disappeared’? Perhaps it took its 
flight for the region for which it was designed. For, sir, I 
never heard a better “* Kentucky stump speech” delivered 
in my whole life than my colleague delivered upon this 
floor, although seven hundred miles from home. He 
spoke of his erudition ; of his having learned Latin very 
fast since he had had the honor of a seat on this floor; E 
have not studied that language ; but as he stated, he bor- 
rowed, let me do the same. Vox populi vor Dei!!! 1 
am told it means “that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God,” and shortly will they speak in support of 


| the resolution I have offered. 


Two other colleagues of mine (Messrs. Bucxyer and 
Cxranx] have also been haunted and mores in their 
imaginations, but by spectres ofa different kind. The 


| one averred that he would content himself to play bo-peep 


from the summit of Chinkapin Hill, (should Gen. Jackson 
be elected President.) The other appeared to be so 
tangled in hemp and molasses, that his repose was great- 
ly disturbed ; but I am happy to have it in my power to 
quiet the apprehensions of this ¢rio of my colleagues, by 
assuring the first, that my seat is warm; the second, that 
we are on this side of *‘the hill,” and the third, that there 


| is no mixture of cither hemp or molasses in my proposi- 


tion. I therefore trust, sir, that they will aid me in my 


| present undertaking. Being destitute of the benefits of 
, a classical education, lam sure, Mr. Speaker, that 1 shall 


ing before this House having for its object, the gradu-| not be able to render my remarks interesting to the 
ation and ultimate reduction of the price of lands belong- | learned gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Pzancs) who 
ing to the general government: but under a conviction | so pathetically addressed the House on yesterday upon 
that a better and more salutary provision could be made, | the relative attractions of Yankee rum, alcohol, and Ken- 
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tucky whiskey ; and though it is a digression from the remark was intended for me, it was ungeneror 
subject under consideration, I beg permission to say, that | and not the fact. Now, Mr. Speaker, Tf will turn my 
while that gentleman was eloquently descanting upon the | attention to the subject. The importance of this re- 
requisite number of Kentuckians to force even a drop, | solution, I apprehend, sir, is not generally understood 
yes, sir, just a drop of Kentucky whiskey down a Yan- | Discordant interests produce discord infeeling and action, 
at throat, I could not avoid contrasting his remarks hence it is, that men actuated by motives equally honest, 
aan own experience upon the subject. What may | differ upon many subjects of vital importance to the 
pa iavorteies ns Senn palate, I know not; but this 1 | community. I cons'der this not to be, in its character, a 
Tuleaie eae w on Kentucky is visited by a class of | sectional question, it is one involving the best and dear. 
sal : 0 vend wooden clocks (sir I will not say | est interests of this government ; one, sir, thit claims an 
a en nutmegs, although they are said to be carried effort at the hands of any and every member who can 
t ~~ by the Yankees,) and when Kentucky whiskey is | guide the House to a safe conclusion upon the subject; to 
set'before them, instead of its requiring the Kentucky | such a conclusion as will advance the essential interests of 

delegation to furce them to participate, they take sups, | the American people. 
a must speak classically and say sip,) **why thisis| Ido not think that I p»ssess much vanity, for Iam con. 
equa o N. E. rum.” ‘Sip again; “ equal to Jamacia | scious of my own inability to dothis subject entire justice, 
dasees Try it again, and it woul! require the whole | and hope that others more experienced than myself wil! 
Gatien one over” to hold them off. And, aid in advocating the resolution that I have submitted; 
nik —_ 2 when that gentleman stated that a pen- | for, nothing short of the duty that I owe to those who 
e would turn the elections in Kentucky,* if the | have honored me with a seat on this floor would have 


Is, UNjust, 


—_ 


*Wasuinston, Mar 8, 1828. 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton : 1 was not in the House when Gen. 


McHarron made the remarks which I have read to-day, fur | 


the first time, in a paper of this City, on the resolution which | 
the honorable gentleman submitted, directing the Committee 
on Public Lands to inquire into the expediency of reducing the 
price of pubtic tands, from one dollar and twenty-five cents, to 
fifty cents per acre, or F should have claimed the privilege at 
the time, of removing a wrong impression he was under. Mr. 
Melt. in referring to my remarks, made on the 17th ult. on 
the ‘Tariff, says that E stated * that a penknife would turn the 
clections in Kentucky.” J now take the liberty of saying that 
Mr, McH. certainly misunderstood me ; that, in the whole of | 
my remarks, I sai not one word about a penknife, or Kentucky 
elections. Ona former occasion—and ii was when Mr. Cait- 
‘To's resolutions were under discussion ~speaking of the cou- 
tingent expenses of the House of Representatives, [ said thit I 
understood that two members froin Kentucky had refused to 
take the penknives allowed to them, so well satisfied were they 
that the Government ought not to defray this expense, and | 
had, moreover, taken from the Clerk of the House certificates | 
of their refusal. This was the only time in which I ever made, | 
in the course of any remarks of mine, in the House, any men- | 
tion of, or reference to, a penknife, or penkniyes. 
Your obedient servant, 
DUTEE J. PEARCE. 


Wasuixeton Crrr, May 9th, 1828, 


Messrs. Gales & Seaton: ha your paper of this morning I 
perceive a communication, addressed to you, by the Hon, Mr. 
Pearce, of Rhode Island, in which mention is made of my- 
self, 7 

He remarks that, had he been in the House while T wasad- 
vocating the resolution which Thad the honor to submit, rela- 
tive toa reduction of the price of Public Land, he should have 
clamed the privi'ege of replying to that part of my speech m 
which I animadverted upon what L considered to be a refize- 
tion cast by him, upon the freemen of Kentucky. He alleges 
that L labored under an improper impression, both as. to 
the time at which he made the allusion, and the import of the 
allusion, I did not say that the honorable gentleman introdue- 
ced the subject of penkuives in his tariff speech. T alluded to 
a remark made by him, while discussing the resolution upon 
retrenchment, submitted by Mr. Caitron. 

I said, sir, that, “if his remarks were intended for me, thes 
were ungenerous, ant? not the fict.” Limprove upon this 
idea, by saying, that F was not mistaken as to the sport of his 
language, and that, if it was designed for me, it was a gross 
mistake, in every sense of the word ; nor is his explanation bess 
80, if he embraces me among his eer tificate men. 

i have no unfriendly feelings towards Mr. Pearce ; but I 
wish bim to be distinetly assured that I have taught my 
‘ongue to utter, and my pen to write, only that fur which my 
person is responsible, if it were even behind a mountain. The 
rematks which T made in the House were intended merely 
for a merited retort, and without malice. again repeat, that 


caused me to have submitted any remarks; but my own 
views I give, and in giving them, I give the views of my 
constituents ‘The resolution before this House, when 
fairly considered, is, shall we reduce the price of public 
lands belonging to the Unite! Stetes; shall the price 
heretofore fixed by law, be so reduced as to insure a sale, 
so as to enable the poor to purchase ? 

Sir, I believe this course should be resorted to, and will 
endeavor briefly to assign the reasons upon which this 
opinion is bottomed. Some questions in their decision 
turn upon detail, some upon principle. This, to my 
mind, stands wholly aside from any of the perplexities ot 
the former, and rests exclusively upon the latter. It may 
be stated thus: Is it politic to extend our population ’ 
Is it just and necessary that we should offer to bunilreds, 
nay, thousands, who have fought so valiantly to defend us, 
an opportunity of seating themselves down quietly upo» 
a few acres of the territory or soil which they have at least 
preserved to us by their valor, and shall we not destroy 
a fashionable vassalage by perinitting them to have 
homes of their own, instead of hokling their humble cot- 
tages and the ordinary means of subsistence, subj -ct tothe 
whims and caprices of haughty landlords. 

Mr. Speaker, if I am not greatly mistaken, and indeed 
if many who have gone before me were not equally so, 
the wealth of a nation consists in the fertility of its soil 
and the enterprise and industry of its population; but, si, 
what signifies it that your soil is productive, and your peo- 
ple industrious, unless you authorize the industry of the 
one to bring forth the latent treasures of the other? A 
nation, sir, may possessa boundless waste or extent ol 
territcry, (however fertile I care not,) and yet be poor 
It must be made wealthy and powerful not by a mere ex- 
tension of territory, but of populatlon; not by permitting 
your lands to remain an unproductive wilderness, a source 
of neither comfort to the needy, nor of revenue to the na- 
tion: no, sir, such a policyis blind as fortune. But to 
proceed, itis a well known fact that from your lands you 
derive a very cons.derable portion of your revenue, and 
hence it follows that to the extent te which your lands 
are disposed of, and your population increased, you in 
crease your national resourees by replenishing your tre: 
sury. ms 

From the foregoing considerations a question of policy 
springs up, 2 question so plain, as to carry with it its own 
solution; I beg leave, however, in reference to this matter, 
to present another question—an abstract question of jus- 
tice. Sir, the Great Donor of our wide spread domains, 
said, replenish the earth and sub-lue it; intending, | dow! 


1 was not mistaken as to the import of his remark, and have 
no apology to mike. 
Your cbhedient servant, 


BOB. McHATTON, of hy. 
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might be necessary to its subsistence, and to promote its 
happiness and comfort: monopoly of territory on the part 
of an individual is a sin against heaven, an offence against 
common justice, and surely by reason of its effects, dan- 
gerous to liberty; it throws into the hands of a solitary 
individual the power to control the many, which was ne1- 
ther intended by heaven, nor is it justified by policy. 
This doctrine I know, sir, is nut every where popular, but 
it isevery where true; yes, sir, and you should guard 
against the effects of an influence which is inseparable 
from this speciesof monopoly. Tam not designing to 
propose or urge an agrarian law; no, sir, Lam well aware 
that over the estates of private individuals you have no le- 
gal contrel except to tax them for the support of the go- 
vernment, &c ; but at the same time, I do believe, that 
the only efficient resistance whicl can be made against 
the influence alluded to, must be made by spreading your 
population, and thereby relieving and releasing thousands 
after thousands from a vassalage as abject as slavery itself. 
Put it in the power of each man, poor or rich, to become a 
landholder and soon will the distinction of landlord 
and tenant sleep in the dust; and soon that portion of the 
community who are often reduced to abject poverty, will 
cause your wilderness to blossom like the rose, crowning 
by their industry your fields with harvests and your plains 
with flocks and herds; for, sir, permit me te assure you 
that the arm of enterprise is nerved and invigorated, 
where he who wields it can say, the tenement on which | 
labor tomake improvements ismy own. If then, sir, it 
be politic to have your territory populated, if it be politic 
to equalize (I mean politically) your population, by enab- 
ling the most humble to become landhollers, the enquiry 
then is, what course should be resorted to, on the part of 
this House, as being most evidently calculated to accom- 
plish that object. ‘The only thing we can do, permit me 
again, sir, to say, is to reduce the price of ourlands. The 
propriety of doing which is not only obvious, from the 
foregoing considerations, but is doubly illustrated by the 
wllitional fact that already you have disposed of the most 
desirable tracts of country—the most valuable part of our 
land—and vain indeed would be our calculation, that we 
shall, for ages to come, be able to settle the remainder, 
unless an inducement to purchasers be tendered through 
a reduction of price. ‘To my friend, from Ohio, (Mr. 
Visvox,) who offered an amendment, will say, Lam in 
favor of the good old maxim, let him who thinks, think for 
posterity, and let him who acts, act for mankind. My 
object is to act for the present generation, and those that 
follow, perhaps, will or may have different views. His 
amendment is to have a bearing half a century yet to 
come. I might much longer detain the House by attempt- 
img still further to enforce the position that your national 
Wealth consists in your soil, and that the extent to which 
you populate, and industrious!y cultivate it, you so much 
the newrer approach the portals of national wealth and 
grandeur, 

To whom, let me ask you, does this land belong ? Lan- 
swer to the people—and who demands a reduction of its 
price? Lanswer again the people—shall not their voice 
"ehearl? Shallthey not judge of the course of policy 
Which they would have us pursue as their public agent ? 
Or, shall we in defiance of every established principle of 
duty On our parts, and policy on theirs, hold up our pub- 




















tion L have just submitted. 


124 cents per acre. 


For the purchase of Louisiana, 

Paid the state of Georgia and Yazoo 
scrip, 

Paid on account of Iudiana cessions, 
to the first Jan. 1826, 

Paid for surveying 138,988,224 acres 
of public land, 

Expenses incidental to the sale of 19,- 
259,412 acres of public land, 


Due on account of Florida loan, 


All sales to the Ohio Company, to John 
Cleves Symmes and associates; also 
salesat N. York and Pittsburg, prior 
to the opening of the land office, 

The overplus of money acruing from the 
sales of public lands more than they 
originally cost, 

Paid the soldiers as bounty, in public 
lands, for theirservices during the late 
war, what is estimated as being equi- 
valent to 

There is about 75,000,000 acres of pu)- 
lic land. 

The national debt is about $68,000,000. 


000 would pay the national debt. 


Government, 614,000,000 of acres. 


I think not. 


people of the United States. 


not (o bestow on each living creature as much territory as i stillon hand. An attention to which will in 
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my opinion 


satisfy any reasonable man of the propriety of the resolu- 


The public lands, excluding Louisiana and Florida, were 
purchased at less than 5 cents per acre. 


Including Louisiana and Florida, the average was about 


The Indiana lands alone brought 3 1-10 per acre. 
The first cost of all lands purchased, taking the whole 
together, is less than 7 cents per acre. 


The expenditures on accowal of Public Lands, are 
$16,000,000 00 


6,200,009 00 
3,392,404 00 
2,164,368 00 


1,154,951 00 








27,911,813 00 
5,090,000, 00 








32,911,813 00 


40,351,880 19 


7,440,067 19 


1,500,000 00 


Then reduce the price to 50 cents per acre, and 136,000, 
We would have still on hand and for sale by the General 


‘The constitution gives to the Congress of the United 
States the right to impose duties on foreign importations 
and the luxuries of life, such as they could well dispense 
with—but let me ask you sir, did that constitution make 
it imperative to impose an extraordinary price on our 
lancs, the most bountecus gift of heaven! that soil 
which was designed by the Great Giver of all good gifts, 
for the benefit of all mankind, not taking into considera- 
tion the wealth or indigent circumstances of any. 


No, sir, 


Let me ask you, Mr. Speaker, what is now the amount 
of the national debt ; you will say, it is about sixty-eight 
millions of dollars ; that the faith of our nation is pledged 
for ; and that faith and that pledge must be redeemed; 
and the more speedily it is redeemed the better for the 
It must be redeemed ; it 
being a debt contracted for the permanent security of our 
constitutional rights and privileges ; our lives, liberty, 
soil, &c. having depended in some degree upon the ac- 
commodation. Vo discharge it we have several millions of 


lic lands, which have already been closely culled until | acres of land now in market, the choicest tracts of which 
our plains are converted into forests, so remote from hu- have already been soll; then reduce the price of the bal- 
man population as to become haunts of hyenas and dens | ance yct remaining in market unsoll, and you will find 
of serpents, instead of the peaceful abodes of « christian | purchasers who would otherwise be deprived of the 


people, 


can or will be adopted. Iwill now proceed to exhibit the | 


No, sir, Lhope not—I hope that nosuch system | benefit, if the prices remain what they now are. 
let me now be told, Mr. Speaker, that the present 


number of acres of public land, originally owned by this | price is low enough for every purchaser 5 your knowl. 
sovernment—its cost per acre—the number of acres sold edge of your own State ag well as of other States, would 


—the amount of money realized—and the number of acres | induce a different opiaion ; for, recollect the peculiar 
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situations of the early adventurers to the Western coun- 
try, and let me ask you what did they carry with them ? 
Nothing but hearts that knew no fear, and characters 
unstained ; and as patriotic feelings as could be imbib- 
ed, together with their little smiling democrats, many of 
whom have long since become ornaments to society. 

And now let me ask you, sir, what isthe situation of 
most of those who are desirous of emigtuting to new 
countries ’ You will answer, that many of them are poor, 
and must of necessity remain so, if the price of your pub- 
lic land is not redaced ; a majority of them being sur- 


rounded by wealthy farmers, and fenced up in such a | 


manner, that they with difficulty can either reach their 
county town, or get to'church to pay their devotions to 
their God. ‘Then reduce the price, and you will put it 
in the power of many a poor man to become indepen- 
dent; an-advantage, not only to his own family and friends, 
but a great one to the General Government, which it is 
ourobject to promote. 

Mr. Speaker, if there could be a favorite part of man- 
kind even with the Supreme Being himself, they ought 
to be the-agriculturists ; and those in the humbler walks 
of fife—those who are placed upon the frontiers, who cul- 
tivate the soil ; those who ‘have braved hardships and 
dangers ;"who have cleared the forests of sturdy oaks ; 
these who have made public roads and improvements , 
in short, those who laid up the necessaries of life for the 
comfort of such as emigrated at a later period. Those 
are the men first called on to defend your country’s 
rights when they areinvaded by a foreign foe. Amongst 
those people you will find virtue shine most conspicuous. 
ly ; there, valor has shown itself; there, humility to God 
has and will forever display itself; here, the bravest ce- 
fenders of our country have been found ; there, sir, in 
almost every family you. will find springing up a young 
Leonidas with his Spartan band. And the fathers of those 
families, ike the old Roman General Cincinnatus, called 
from his plough to guard a free-born race to victory, 
freedom, and independence. Could my feeble voice, 
(for feeble it is, indeed, ) give it, I would most cheerfully 
say, that each of the foregoing personages should have a 
quarter section of land gratuitously bestowed upon them; 
then taxes would be paid upen many a tract of soil that now 
remains, and for centuries may yet remain a barren waste. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam informed you are eminent in your 
profession at the bar, though perhaps not more so than 
many gentlemen on this floor; (for I believe there are not 
more than a dozen of my :profession honored with a seat 
here;) but let me say to you, that neither you nor any 
other man of your profession, ever did or ever will han- 
dle a Collar, but, to trace it to its origin, you will find 
that some honest farmer was its first proprictor. Then 
is it not right to aid those who are the supporters of all 
classes and all professions ? 

Then reduce the price of your public land (or the 
people’s land I will say) so that the poor can have an in- 
terest in the soil, and also an equal interest in the repre- 
sentation of this House, which, according to the constitu- 
tion of your own State they would have, if you permit 
them to become land-holders. But if the price is reduc- 
ed, say some gentlemen, a monopoly will take place, and 
the rich land speculator will engross all the land. It may 
be so, but ifso, how are we to prevent it? I know of no 
other mode than this: if we can adopt a system which 
will prevent one man from having or making more mo- 


but not believing that we can consistently do so, nor that 
it should be done, therefore I discard the idea ; for I am 
in favor of encouraging industry ; and if by industry a 
man has earned a little more than his neighbor, let him 
vest it in land, stock, or what else he pleases ; for, that 
that there will be rich and poor in every country, is as 
certain as that the sun shines in the firmament, nor can 


weever prevent it. I have to acknowledge my oblig:. 
tions to the House for their polite attention. 

Mr. VINTON, aftera word or two of reply, move! 
that the resolution be liid on the table ; which motion 
prevailed, without a division. 

PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS IN FLORIDA. 

The SPEAKER having proclaimed the Orders of ti. 
Day, which consisted of the consideration of private bil! 

Mr. MALLARY moved that they be postponed, wit) 
a view to the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion prevailed, when 

Mr. WHITE rose, he said, to make a motion, which 
| was of great importance to his constituents, and which he 
knew could only be indulged by the favor of the House. 
| He would be compelled to be absent upon indispensible 

duties, after to-morrow, and he could not consent to leave 
his seat until the bill from the Senate providing for the 
final settlement of private land claims was disposed of. 
The gentleman at the head of the Committee on Manu. 
factures had kindly consented to have this bill taken up, 
if it would not occupy any of the time of the House, whic! 
should be occupied in the consideration of the tariff. The 
bill is so just in its principles, so much demanded by the 
interests of the United States and the claimants, that it 
| would not fail te meet with the approbation of every gen. 
| tleman—he was so persuaded of this, if the House woul! 
indulge him in taking it up, he would consent that if i: 
| was debated, that it might be laid on the table; he felt 
| himself bound to ask its consideration as an act of justice 
| to his constituents and a personal favor to himself. 

Mr. MALLARY yiekling to this request— 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Harness in the Chair, on the billfrom the Senate, supple- 
mentary to the several acts providing for the settlement 
and confirmation of Private Land Claims in Florida. 

Mr. ISACKS said, he had observed that this bill under. 
went a very careful examination in the Senate, on its pas. 
sage there. It had alse been examined by the Commit. 

| tee on the Public Lands of this House, and, so far as le 
knew, there was no objection to its passage on the part 
of any member of that committee. He would make to 
_the House a very brief explanation of the different pro- 
visions of the bill. ‘The first and second sections confirm 
| three claims in West Florida, to the extent of a league 
square. These claims have been reported on by the 
Commissioners, acting under the authority of the laws of 
Congress, for the adjudication of land claims in Florida ; 
from whose reports, it appears that the titles to these 
claims are valid, and have been recommended to the fa- 
vorable consideration of Congress. The Commissioners 
could net report their confirmation, because a confirma- 
tion was limited by the law under which they acted, to 
thirty-five hundred acres. These claims exceed that 
quantity. One is for ten thousand, another is for seve 
| thousand, another five thousand arpens, Their confirma- 
| tion by the bill is limited to a league square, upon the 
| principle adopted by Congress, in regard to similar grants 
made by the Spanish Government in Louisiana. The 
third section goes to confirm the claims reported for com 
firmation by the Register and Receiver of East Florida to 
the present session of Congress, and none other. The 
fourth and fifth sections provide for the continuance 0! 
this tribunal for the examination and decision of the re- 
maining land claims in East Florida, till the first Monday 
in December next, at which time that commission is '0 





cation, are afterwards to be received. The compensation 
of these officers is fixed, though not te be paid till their 
duties are performed. 

The remaining provisions of the bill delegate to the 
Superior Courts of the Districts in which the claims are 
situated, the right to receive and adjudicate all genuine 
claims to land in the Territory of Florida, upon the pet 


° | . . . Sk 
ney than another, then can we guard against monopoly, | be closed; and no further evidence, or claims, for adjuci 
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tion of the claimants, in the same manner, in all respects, 
4 asthe act of 1824 has prescribed, in regard to land claims 
in Missouri and Arkansas—except that the cost shall go 
d with the cause. The right of an appeal to the Supreme 
m Court of the United. States isgiven to the claimant, in the 
event of the decision of the local court being against him; 
and it is made the duty of the District Attorney, impera- 
- tively, to take an appeal to the Supreme Court, when the 
5, decisions are against the United States, ‘These provi- 
a sions embrace that class of claims which contain a greater 
quantity of land than the Boards of Commissioners are 
authorized todecide. The dill proposes to authorize the 
ch President toemploy assistant counsel in behalf of the 
he United States, when, in his opinion, the public interest 
- shall require it, and to allow to him and the District At- 
le torney, for extraordinary services, a reasonable compen- 
om sation. 
he The Florida Treaty imposes onthe United States the 
ot. obligation of confirming, to the same extent that they 
- would have been confirmed, if the territory had not been 
Ps ceded, all grants made by the King of Spain, and his law- 
= ful au‘horities in the Floridas. He said, he would not de- 
he tain the House with anargument to prove the necessity 
the that exists for referring the decision of these claims to the 
AR Courts of the country, We are bound to give them the 
= same validity they would have had under the Spanish Go- 
oli vernment. Congress must, at length, be convinced that 
fit this Hall is altogether unsuited to the investigation of 
felt complicated, difficult, and important questions, relating 
lice to the titles by which these lands are claimed. The delay 
to which the claimants must be subjected here, is highly 
- detrimental, not only to them, but to the Government ; 
sr for both parties are alike interested in the early decision 
ple- of these claims. ‘Ihe uncertainty as to the result, on 
sem account of the difficulties and impediments which a body 
de hke this must always experience, in the correct under- 
wel standing of subjects like these, must be apparent. Con- 
- gress will always be in danger, both of being misled 
os by ex parte evidence, to allow claims or resist them for 
ae want of fully comprehending their merits. These claims 
could, and he trusted would, in a short time be settled by 
a the courts ; their decisions must be the safest, and the best. 
= The claimants will then have what belongs to them. The 
if . Government will know that the residue is at its disposal. 
AB On motion of Mr. DRAYTON, the committee rose, and 
) we reported the bill to the House ; when it was ordered to 
3 P be engrossed for a third reading. 
a The SPEAKER laid before the House a Letter from 
eae Mr. Russel Jarvis, of the city of Washington, referring to 
ve . the President’s Message, to the two Houses, of yesterday, 
sa in which he presumes himself to be alluded to us the 
et. person who committed an assault on Mr. John Adams, 
thet the Private Secretary of the President, on Tuesday last, 
: — within the walls of the Capitol, stating the circumstances 
a which preceded this incident, and disclaiming any inten. 
le lion to violate the privileges of either House of Congress, 
aoe orof the Executive. 
a The The letter was read, and referred to the Select Com- 
r a mittee, appointed yesterday, on the message of the Presi- 
ida t0 dent of the United States, upon the subject to which it 
The relates, 
nce of is THE TARIFF BILL. 
nett: 7 Fe then proceeded to the consideration of the 
onday art bill, 
. is 10 Mr. WOODCOCK spoke in reply to the remarks of 
\djudi- Mr. Camureteno, vindicating the character of Mr. 
gation Schenck from the imputation of having given false testi- 
} their mony, Under oath, before the Committee of Manufac- 
lures, The prices given by Mr. Schenck to the commit- 
to the tee, referred to the month of June ; the higher prices at 
ms are which his cloth, ofthe same numbers, had sold, were ob- 
enuine tained in February following; and, besides, the quali- 
“s petic ties of cloth, usually designated by the same number, of 
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ten varied very much. The application by Mr. Schenck 
to the Legislature .f New York, for an enlargement of 
the capital of his manufacturing company, might be ac- 
counted for, from the fact, that that gentleman had long 
before invested private property in the company, to an 
amount exceeding the chartered sum, and it became ne- 
cessary for his security on that account, that the char- 
ter should be enlarged. He then went into a discussion 
ot the general subject of the tariff, combatting the argu- 
ments which had been advanced by Mr. Camanrecene, 
and comparing his doctrine with his votes. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, im reference to his col- 
leagues remark about taking a “tilt” with him, that he 
never came in conflict with any gentleman, and particu- 
larly, as was well known, with any of his colleagues, 
without reluctance; but, at the same time, he should 
never omit to defend himself whenever it was necessary. 
With regard to the gentleman’s tariffargument, he should 
not detain the House with any reply to it—none was ne- 
cessary ; nor should he consider any thing his colleague 
had said worthy a reply, but that some of his remarks in- 
volved a grave question—one which he did not feel him- 
self at liberty to decline noticing—the character of Mr. 
Schenck. No one would be more gratified than he 
should, were that gentleman able to clear up the cloud 
which now hangs over his testimony. I now learn, for the 
first time, that Mr. Schenck was not present when I yes- 
terday examined his testimony. I little thought that after 
spending nearly the whole session here, he would leave 
us at the very moment when we were about tu decide 
the very question which called him here. I thought he 
had heard every word L uttered. If L am convinced that 
[have done him injustice, 1 shall be the first to acknow- 
ledge it. But, sir, my colleague has offered nothing new 
in his defence, or in explanation. With regard to the 
dates at which he has presumed there may have been a 
difference of prices, and which would account for an ap- 
parent inconsistency in the testimony, so far from doing 
Mr, Schenck any injustice, I gave him all the benefit of 
the difference between the tall and winter sales. If I 
had taken the former, they would have been 10 per cent. 
higher, and theaverage difference would have been more 
than 384 percent. The testimony is palpably erroneous 
—he swears that he knew of no difference in the prices 
in the fall of 1827 and in 1826, when it was notorious 
that trade revived in 1827, and that the fall sales were 
better. As it regards the charter of the Glenham Com. 
pany, I had the information through varicus sources. I 
have nothing to do with Mr. Schenck’s motives in peti- 
tioning for an increase of his charter—all I stated was the 
fact, and that is notorious. But, sir, [ shall not detain 
the House. I will merely admonish my colleague to 
leave the office of vindicating Mr. Schenck tu one every 
way able to perform it when necessary—to the Repre- 
sentative from his own district. 

Mr. M’DUFFIE then addressed the Chair as follows : 

Mr. Speaker: After the protracted debate which has 
already taken place on this bill, I sincerely regret the 
existence of circumstances which impose upon me some- 
thing like a moral necessity of trespassing still further 
upon a stock of patience which, Lam aware, must be 
nearly exhausted. During a skirmishing warfare of con- 
flicting pretensions, of six or seven weeks’ duration, be- 
tween the advocates of the prohibitory policy—a warfare 
which furnishes a most instructive commentary upon this 
whole system—the representatives of that portion of the 
Union which is to be the peculiar and destined victim of 
its oppressive injustice have maintained, almost without 
| exception, a profound but expressive silence. And Lam 

not sure, sir, that we should not go through this great 
| national sacrifice with a more impressive and dignified so- 
| lemnity, if we were to maintain the same silence through- 
| out the ceremony. But although experience admonishes 
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manufacturer, therefore, has the decided advantage, in. 
dicated by this proportion, over the American, so far as 
capital is concerned, and a much greater advantage, sy 


us of the impotence of argument against measures of this 
description, it isa duty we owe, as well to our constitu- 
ents as to the hation at large, to protest against the pass+ 
age of a bill pregnant with so many evils, and to demon- | faras labor enters into the estimate. And these are ad- 
strate its injurious and destructive beating upon those | vantages against which we should have to contend, even 
great interests which we are under the most sacred obli- | if our machinery and skill were equal to those of our fo. 
gations to protect. And I feel assured that when we ask | reign rivals.” * * * * 

the attention of the House for as many days only—I might | ** Now, we cannot disguise the fact, that Great Britain 
almost say as many hours—to demonstrate the injustice | has a decided ascendancy over us in the aggregate of na. 
and impolicy of this meavure, as its friends have taken | tural advantages for manufactures. She has a vast sur. 
weeks to mature its strength and adjust its proportions, | plus of capital, the accumulation of centuries ; she has 
we shall not ask more than will be cheerfully accorded crowded population, drivea, from the necessity of their 
to us, | circumstances, to labor for a bare subsistence. While 

I will then proceed, sir, with as much brevity as may | these permanent natural advantages are against us—ai- 
be consistent with perspicuity, to examine the prominent | vantages resulting essentially from time and the progress 
arguments, used in the House and out of it, in favor of | of population, and which nothing but time and the pro. 
the prohibitory system ; and if, after fairly stating these | gress of population can counteract—it is in vain that we 
arguments, I do not meet the adversary on his own attempt to legislate ourselves into a great manufacturing 
grounds, and drive him from the strong holds in which people.” ° . ¢ ° . 
he has entrenched himself, I will consent to surrender at And again, speaking of the tariff of 1824: What. 
discretion. ever may be its effect upon the domestic manufactures, | 

We were told by a member from Rhode Island, [Mr. speak adviselly when t say, it will operate as a tax upon 
Bunees,} (and it brings us to the very essence of this the people, to the extent of at least four millons of dol. 
contested question, ) that the invariable effect of giving lars. And whether the proceeds of this tax shall go into 
adequate protection to domestic manufactures—that is to | the national treasury, or into the pockets of individuals, 
say, of prohibiting foreign manufactures—has been, and | the thing about which there can be no doubt is, that the 
will be, to ensure the production of the domestic article | tax will be paid by the people.” 
cheaper than the rival fabric could be imported from! Having made these quotations, I now proceed to prove, 
abroad. I admit, sir, that this proposition—stated by the | specifically, that woollen manufactures can be mace in 
member from Rhode Island as if it were a revelation of) Great Britain for little more than one half the price that 
his own—but which has been reiterated more than ahun-! it will cost to make them in the United States, and that 
dred times by Mathew Carey and Hezekiah Niles, is the | this difference grows out of permanent causes. Whi:!, 
very hinge upon which the whole argument must turn. | then, are the elements into which the price of manufac- 
And I now pledge myself to demonstrate—and 1 put the | tured articles, not only of wool, but of every other m- 
issue of the whole contest upon the demonstration—that terial, is naturally resolved by the simplest analysis of 
there are causes, growing out of laws as well ascertained political economy: It will not surely be required of me 
and as immutable as the law of gravitation, which render , to demonstrate the axioms—I will not say of political 
it absolutely impossible that any of the manufactures em- | economy, but of common sense. I will, therefore, as- 
braced in this bill can be mace as cheap in this country | sume, what must be known to every member of this 
as they can be made in the countries from which we im- | House, that the cost of a manufactured article, so far as 
portthem. And I pledge myself, more particularly, to | regards the process of fabrication, can’ only be resolve:l, 
prove that woollen manufactures cannot be made in this | push the analysis as far as you may, into two elements 
country any thing near as cheap as they can be made in | the wages of labor and the profits of capital. The raw 
England, even after our manufactories shall have been | material is a matter that requires a separate considera- 
protected fur ten years hy prohibitory duties, and after tion, and may therefore be regarded asa third element ; 
the utmost attainable skill shall have been acquired in the | though, strictly speaking, it is embraced in the former 
process of manufacture. two. 

With a view to the accomplishment of the two-fold par-| | What, then, is the comparative price of labor in Great 
pose of stating distinetly the principles upon which I rest | Britain anc in the United States? Sir, there is nothing 
the proposed demonstration, and of satisfying the mem- | in the history of this contest, on the subject of protect: 
ber from Rhode Island, that they are at least four years | ing manufactures, that 1 have witnessed with more asto- 
old, 1 beg leave to do what I never did before—and that | nishment and regret, than the utter recklessness with 
is, to make a quotation from one of my own speeches. | which the advocates of the protecting system, out of Us 
During the discussion of the tariff of 1824, I used the fol- | House, make their statistical statements. The propricty 
lowing language on the branch of the subject [am now | of this remark will be readily admitted, when I state, 
consilering : ** Indeed the admitted fact, that a common | that it is gravely asserted in a document, emanating from 
laborer receives in this country double the wages that a the celebrated Harrisburg Coavention—that great Catho- 
common laborer receives in the most favored nations of | lic council of practical wisdom, whose instructions we are 
Europe, and labors little more than half the time, con. | required to obey implicitly, at the peril of excommun 
clusively demonstrates the impolicy of protecting, by du-! cation—that labor is actually cheaper in the United States 
ties, those manufactures, of the price of which labor is} than it isin Great Britain!! Yes, sir, this authoritative 
the principal constituent But, sir, I amit that, owing | assembly, after boastfully stating as a proof of the pros- 
to the improved state of the machinery by which most of | perity produced by the establishment of manufactories 1" 
the urticles we import are fabricated, (those made of woo] | the United States, that “ in well regulated factories, the 
and cotton,) labor constitutes a very inconsiderable item | wages of men range from five to twelve dollars per 
in their cost. In determming, therefore, how far such | weck ;” say, almost on the very next page, in atlempt- 
manufactures can successfully contend with foreign com. ing to prove that domestic manufactures can be made 
petition, more depends upon the profits of capital than cheaper than the foreign can be imported, f we assert, 

upon the wages of labor. How, then, stands the compa- without the fear of contradiction, that the price of imanue 
rison between this country and England, assuming the | «llabor is really cheaper in the United States than in 
rate of interc st as the standard ofthat comparison? The | Great Britain!’ In order to show that this latter asset 
rate of interest is higher in this country than it isin Eng-/ tion is entirely destitute of foundation, I will briefly col- 
land, in the proportion of five to three. The English | late the statements of one of our own manufacturers, 
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ynade before the Committee of Manufactures, with au- ; the British manufacturer cannot contend with the untax- 
thentic statements of the price of labor in Great Britain. | ed labor of the United States. Now, sir, is it not pal- 
Mr. Dexter, a manufacturer of woollens in New York, | pably obvious to every one who knows any thing about 
stated the wages of all the men employed in his estab- | the subjects of Btitish taxation, that the British laborer 
lishment, as follow: ‘One machinist at $1 50 per! pays his taxes, oppressive as they are, out of the misera- 
working day ; one superintending weaver at #1 374 per | ble pittance which he receives as the wages of his labor ? 
working day; one principal fuller, one presser, two | Every thing he eats, drinks or wears—every blessing he 
hands in the finishing room, and one dyer, each at $1 25 enjoys—even the light of heaven, comesto him charged 

| 

| 

| 











per working day ; ten hands in the spinning and carding | with the burden of excise and impost duties and direct 
rvoms, two assistant carders, and one assistant in and | taxation. Sir, can it be possible that those who under- 
about the dying house, each at $1 per working day.” take to instruct the national legislature on this grave 

1 will now exhibit a statement of the wages of manu-) subject, can be so utterly ignorant of the commonest ele- 
facturing labor in Great Britain, derived from witnesses | mentary principles, as not to perceive that the compara- 
examined before the Emigration Committee, and contain- | tive weight of British and American taxation, can have 
ed in their third report. I quote from the Monthly Ma- | no possible bearing upon the question at issue? An A- 
gazine for December, 1827: ** Joseph Foster and James | merican manufacturer receives six dollars a week, a 
Little, working ** hand-loom weavers” of Glasgow, per-| British manufacturer onlytwo. The British manufactu- 
sons who give their evidence with the most laudable | rer performs one third more labor ina day than the A- 
temperance and good sense, state, that a hand loom | merican, and pays out of his wages six times as much tax. 
weaver at Glasgow gets now, upon an average, from 4s. | And, in the face of all this, the Harrisburg Convention, 

3 6d. to 7s. a week, wages ; this is at piece work, and to | followed by the member from Rhode Island, go into 
earn so much he must be employed eighteen or nineteen | a solemn mockery of reasoning, to prove that labor must 
hours.” | be ‘really cheaper” in this country, because taxes are 

* Mr. Archibald Campbell, member for Glasgow, con- lower! 
firms the evidence of these witnesses.” | Ineed scarcely add, sir, that the same course of rea- 

“Mr. Home Drummond, member for Renfrew, con | soning which I have applied to labor, is applicable to the 
curs in the opinion of Mr. Campbell.” | profits of capital. ‘The capitalist who lends money in 

‘*Mr. Thomas Hunter, a master manufacturer at Car- | Great Britain at 3 per cent. pays all his heavy taxes out of 
lisle, says: “T have taken oat fifteen of my men—five | this low rate of interest ; whereas the American capital- 
of them are employed at the best work, and pretty con- | ist, though he pays much less tax, will not take less than 
stantly employed—and I find their average nett earnings | six per cent. for his money. The case, then, is clearly 
to be 53. 6d. per week, deducting all necessary expenses | made out—and the argument has not been fairly met, but 
of loom rent, candles, tackling, &e.” ‘In conclusion, | artfully evaded—that the wages of labor and the profits 
this witness puts in a table of wages and expenses, from | of capital, taking the average of both, are permanently 
which itappears, that the best hand-loom weavers in his} one hundred per cent. at least, higher in the United 
employment are only able to earn 5s. 6d. a week.” States than they are in Great Britain. 

The Rey. Matthias Turner, states that ‘the admitted What, then, are we to think of the testimony of our 
calculation is, that a family cannot exist upon less than a | manufacturers, when they tell us they could manufacture 
half crown a week, per head, and when that amount is} woollen cloth as cheap as it can be made in Great Britain 
not earned, the parish makes up the difference.” ifit were not for the higher price they have to give for 

These comparative statements conclusively disprove | the raw material? Can such a statement be regarded as 
the absurd allegation, so confilently made in the report | testimony at all? Ido not mean to assert, though this 
of the Harrisburg Convention. ‘They clearly show, that | statement is obviously false upon the face of it, that the 
a laborer of a given description receives in this country | manufacturers are obnoxious to the imputation of stating 
nearly as much, for the labor of a day, as such a work- | what they know to be false. What I mean to say is, that 
man would receive in many parts of Great Britain, for | their crude and conjectural opinions upon a question of 
the labor of a week. Even, sr, if we assume 12s. a} which they are entirely ignorant—opinions founded upon 
week, which isthe highest rate of wages obtained by | the loosest sort of hearsay evidence of the state of things 
the first rate weavers in the most prosperous establish- | in other countries, are not entitled to the slightest nossi- 
ments in England, asthe basis of the comparison, it will) ble weight in this investigation. 
yet follow that an American weaver, taking the lowest} Having shown, sir, that the two principal elements 

average, receives between two and three times as much, | which enter into the cost of manufactured articles, are 
for working eleven hours a day, asa British weaver re-| more than one hundred per cent. higher in the United 
ceives for working sixteen. And if we have regard to| States than they are in Great Britain, how is it possible 
the efficiency and productiveness of labor, the differ- | that those articles can be fabricated in this country as 
ence will be still greater. It would not be extravagant cheap as in Great Britain? Here, then, isa plain, com- 
to say, thata given quantity of work can be done in Great | mon sense, practical view of the question, involving no 









































Britain for one-third of the price it would cost in the speculative theory, and level with every understanding ; 
United States. And yet we ure informed, by manufac- | and I confidently defy any man to meet the issue fairly 
turers, testifying on oath, that they can manufacture | and candidly, without being exposed to utter defeat and 
woollen cloth as cheaply as it can be manufactured in| overthrow. 

England ; and by the Harrisburg Convention, that ** ma- Having said this much on the cost of the fabrication, 
ual labor is really cheaperin the United States than in | will proceed to submit a few remarks, applicable to wool- 
Great Britain!” But, sir, when pressed with the decisive | len manufactures, relative to the cost of the raw material 

ind unanswerable evidence I have stated, the advocates | The manufacturers come here, and tell us with a liberali- 
of the prohibitory system resort to a subterfuge worthy | ty quite as commendable as their consistency, that it is in- 
of a cause which rests on delusion. We were told, for | dispensably necessary to give further protection to the 
example, by the member from Rhode Island—and the | wool growers ; that they are rapidly abandoning their 
argument would have been very ingenious, if it had not] business, and will entirely abandon it, if they do not get 
veen a dull absurdity, and very original, if it had not been | better prices for raw wool. And to give a tragical inter- 
worn thread-bare by Mathew Carey and Hezekiah Niles | est to the subject, we have been told that, if the price of 
that, although labor is so very cheap in Great Britain, | wool be not raised, the knife will be speedily applied to 
yet, owing to the oppressive weight of British taxation, _ neck of every merino sheep in the country ; and this 
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bloody scene of oratorical sheep-slaughter is conjured up | (says that gentleman,) isa tax upon the consumer; pro- 
to excite our tender sympathies, at the very moment that | tection is a repeal of that tax.” Now, sir, } must be 
we are told, from the same quarter, that raw wool is now itted to say, that as a mole of repealing taxes, this 
selling in the United States 60 or 70 per cent. higher than | is one of the most signal discoveries of the age. Bf you 
it is in Great Britain. Now, sir, though I admit that this | lay a duty of 20 per cent., it seems then you tax the con. 
tragic story is pregnant with a most instructive moral, it | sumer to that extent; but if you raise the duty to 200 
is avery different one from that deduced by the manu. | per cent. and thereby render it probibitory, you relieve 
facturers. It proves, most conclusively, all that I have | the consumer from even the small burden of 20 per cent.' 
said on the subject of the wages of labor and the profits If this is the manner in which our taxes are to be re. 
of capital. For it will be conceded, 1 presume, that if | pealed, Heaven defend us from the inventions of the gen. 
any thing can be produced cheaper in this country than | tleman from Rhode Island, and all his coadjutors ! But, 
in Great Britain, it is the produce of the soil and the ani- | sir, | cannot suppose that even that gentleman meant any 
mals sustained by it. And yet the very men who would | thing quite so absurd as what he has actually said. | 
make us believe they can manufacture woollen cloths as | take it for granted that he only intended to repeat, ina 
cheap as it can be done in Great Britain, tell us that the | rhetorical form, the stale and flimsy argument which has 
British farmer, upon land which cost ten times as much | been deduced from the success of our cotton manufac. 
as such land would cost in the Un'ted States, can sell | tures. The amount of that argument is, that the prohi. 
wool for little more than one half the price to which it | bition of the importation of coarse cotton fabrics from 
must be raised in the United States to prevent the wool | abroad has had the effect of giving us those articles of 
grower from abandoning the business. It is most obvi- | Comestic production cheaper than we could now import 
ous, then, that the high price of wool, like the high price | them from Great Britain, even if the duty were repealed; 
of manufactures made in this country, is founded upon | and hence the inference is deduced, that in all cases where 


permanent causes. 


There cannot, indecd, be a higher evidence of that 
prosperity which we derive from the munificent bounties 
of Providence, and which we are laboring so sedulously 
to destroy, than the fact that a farmer in the United 
States can apply his labor and capital more profitably 
than in raising wool and selling it at a price 70 per cent. 
higher than the British farmer obtains for his. It is per- 
fectly evident, therefore, that if both foreign wool and 
foreign woollens were absulutely prohibited, and the do- 
mestic manufacture ‘‘ completely established,” to use the 
favorite phrase of its advocates, there would be a perma 
nent increase of the price of woollen manufactures, and 
ef raw wool, to an extent that will be presently stated. 

The idea that domestic competition will reduce the price 
till it becomes as low as that of the foreign production, 
is founded upon an utter confusion of ideas, and a total 
misconception of the whole matter, though this proposi- 
tion was stated, by the member from Rhode Island, as a 
thing so obvious that those who denied it must be sinning 
against light. 

It is undoubtedly true that domestic competition will 
reduce the profits of capital, and the wages of labor, 
employed in manufactures, to the level of what they are 
when employed in other branches of industry in the same 
country. But he must be singularly ignorant of the sub- 
ject, who does not perceive that the price of an article 
never can be reduced, by domestic competition, below 
the cost of domestic production. Now I have shown 
that the cost of production in the United States, so far as 
it consists of the wages of labor and the profits of capi- 
tal, is one hundred per cent. higher than it is in Great 
Britain ; and so far as it consists of the raw material of 
woollen manufactures, it is seventy per cent. higher, and 
this bill is designed to make it more. If we assume, 
therefore, that the raw material constitutes, as stated by 
the manufacturers, one half of the price of woollen 
cloth, it will follow that the whole cost of production in 
the United States is permanently 855 per cent. higher 
than in Great Britain. The prohibition of foreign manu- 
factures, then, would involve a permanent tax upon the 
community, equal to the difference between the cost of 
production in Great Britain and the cost of production 
in this country. That difference, after making the most 
liberal allowance for the greater abundance and cheap- 
ness of our water power, cannot be less than 56 per cent., 
and I confidently believe it is much more. 

What, then, becomes of the notable argument so often 
repeated, and recently presented by the gentleman 
fron, Rhode Island, in the form of a very imposing, be- 
cause a very unintelligible antithesis: ‘* Encouragement, 


| raw material. 


the foreign manufacture is prohibited, the domestic 
manufacture is produced at a lower price. 

Now, sir, even if it were true that the prohibition of 
coarse cotton fabrics has caused them to be cheaper, i 
would by no means. follow that the same would be true 
in relation to woollens. The difference of the relative 

| prices of the raw materials, and of the relutive quantities 
| of manual labor required in their production, respectively, 
| would make a very considerable difference in their rela. 


tive cost of production, in favor of the cotton fabrics. 


But, sir, L utterly deny the alleged fact, that coarse 
cotton manufactures are as cheap in the United States as 
they are in Great Britain, and I will give my head to the 
block, if 1 do not show that this is a natural impossibility. 
And with a view to a practical exposition of the subject, 
I will state, on the authority of a recent article in the 
Edinburgh Review, the proportions in which the raw 
material, the wages of labor, and the profits of capital, 
enter into the price of cotton manufactures in Great bBri- 
tain. Subdividing the whole cost of production into thir 
ty-six parts, nine of them consist of the raw materisl, 
fifteen of the wages of labor, and twelve of the profits of 
capital. I confess, sir, I had no idea that the wages of la- 
bor constituted so large a proportion of the price of cut: 
ton manufactures. But the fact is very important in the 
present inquiry, as indicating the large proportion of man- 
ual labor required, even in those manufactures in which 
machinery is most extensively and advantageously sub- 
stituted for that labor. Let us now see whiat it would 
cost, inthe United States, to manufacture a fabric that 
would cost 24 cents in Great Britain. According to the 
above proportions, 10 cents would consist of the wages of 
labor, 8 cents of the profits of capital, and 6 cents of the 
Assuming that the wages of labor and pro- 

fits of capital are one hundred per cent. higher in this 
country than in England, and that the raw material is one 
third lower, it will result that the fabric which costs a 
| cents in England, will cost 40 cents in this country, being 
| an advance upon the English cost of 66 2-3 per cent. In 
' this statement, it is apparent that I have placed the rela- 
tive wages of labor in this country much lower than they 
really are. And yet it will be seen that the wages of li 
| ber alone, in this country, will amount to almost the 
whole cost of production in England, including the nw 
material and the profits of capital. , 
To believe, therefore, that cotton fabrics are made in 
this country cheaper than in Great Britain, we must first 
disbelieve those laws of political economy which are 4s 
fixed and unalterable as any of the laws which govern the 
physical universe. 1 would as soon believe, on the au: 
thority of the Harrisburg Convention, that the sun rose 
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the west on the day of their meeting—or, on that ofa) they sell in the United States. Indeed, the indisputable 
Popish Council, any of the pretended miracles of the dark fact, that cotton fabrics are now imported from Great Bri- 
ages. The thing is utterly impossible. And what is the | tain, which actually pay at the custom-house an average 
evidence upon which we are required to give credit to | of sixty-two and a half per cent., and are then sold at the 
this miraculous statement? Not a tittle, sir, but the ordinary mercantile profit, furnishes positive evidence, 
loose and random assertions of those who are interested | that the inferences drawn by me, from the analysis of the 
in deceiving the public, and who are much more skilful | price of those fabrics, were substantially correct. There 
in manufacturing statistical statements to suit their pur- | is, indeed, a striking coincidence between the results of 
poses, than they are in manufacturing cotton fabrics. | that analysis and the facts obtained from the custom-house. 
We have, indeed, been told, with an air of great triumph, | The furmer indicates 66 2-3 per cent. as the difference 
that the British manufacturers actually imitate our manu- | between the price of British and American cotton manu- 
factures, and send theirs to South America with our stamp | factures; the latter shows a difference of from 45 to 80; 
upon them. But it must be apparent that this proves no- | making an average of 62$percent. The single fact, that 
thing—even if it be true—as to the relative cheapness of | an article of easy manufacture, plate calico, is now actu- 
our manufactures and theirs. It only proves that ours | ally imported under a duty of 80 per cent., is sufficient 
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are ofa better quality. And Ithink it quite probable to put to flight all the loose reasonings and reckless asser- 


that the very manufactures to which the British attach 
the American stamp, are sold for half the price of the 
American fabric of which they are an imitation. 

The only fact that is really and undoubtedly true, upon 


which the manufacturers can found a semblance of ar- 


gument on this point, is, that coarse cotton fabrics are 
now made in this country cheaper than they were import- 
ed before the tariff of 1816. Though this is unquestion- 
ably the case, yet it proves positively nothing as to the 
point in controversy. The »roposition to be proved is, 
that domestic cotton manufactures can be made and sold 


cheaper than foreign fabrics of the same kind could now 


be imported under a system of free trade. 

To attempt the establishment of this proposition by 
showing that the domestic manufacture can now be made 
cheaper than the foreign could be imported twelve years 
ago, involves the fallacy of comparing the present price 
of domestic manufactures with the price of the foreign 
when the jatter was three times as high as it is at present. 
Fvery man at all conversant with the history of cotton 
manufactures in England, must know the astonishing pro- 
gress of the improvements made in machinery, and the 
corresponding diminution of the price of the fabrics made 
by itsagency. In about fifteen or twenty years after the 
introduction of Arkwright’s invention, cotton yarn was 
reduced to one ninth, I think, of its former cost; and the 
tables of British statistics warrant the inference, that in 
every period of ten years, the average cost of cotton 
manufactures has been reduced neariy one half. At no 
period in the history of that manufacture in Great Britain, 
has the progress of its improvement been so rapid as since 
the year 1816. At that time, itis known that coarse cot- 
ton fabrics were imported from the East Indies into Great 





tions of the advocates of prohibition, on the subject of our 
capacity to manufacture cotton goods as cheaply as the 
| British. 

| 1 think, Mr. Speaker, it is by this time apparent, that 
prohibitory duties, even on those branches of manufac- 
ture, for which we have the greatest facilities, and in 
which we have acquired the most skill, amount to an 
enormous and permanent tax upon the great mass of the 
community, for the benefit of a very small number of 
wealthy capitalists. This is not as the member from 
Rhode Island thought proper to assert, a new doctrine. 
It is as old as the science of political economy; and I may 
almost say, it is coeval with common sense. Indeed, I 
regard it as one of the most daring attempts at imposture 
to be found in the history of any age, not excepting the 
| darkest periods of superstitious idolatry, to allege that 
| man ifactures can be made in this country as cheap as they 
| can be imported from Great Britain, at the very moment 
| that i: is asserted, by the same persona, that a duty of 
374 per cent. is utterly insufficient to protect the domes- 
tic manufacturer from absolute ruin! It was this attempt 
which I denounced at the last session, in the presence 
and in reply to the member from Rhode Island, as an in- 
sult to the understanding of those who were designed to 
be the dupes and the victims of it. 

Having disposed of one branch of this dry argument, I 
beg leave, by way of episode, to call the respectful at- 
tention of the House to the address of the Harrisburg 
Convention, that celebrated document which has been 
trumpeted forth to the nation as the great depository of 
practical wisdom, and as containing an unanswerable vin- 
dication of the doctrines [am attempting to refute. 1 





| beseech the House to favor me with as much gravity as 


Brituin,as well as into the Unite:] States. But the extraor- | they can command, while I read, for their edification, the 
dinary inprovements in British machinery have not | first sentence of that wonderful production, which 1 also 
only driven the Fast India fabrics from the British market, | beg them to remember is the work of practical men, tuk- 
but the current of trade has been completely reversed. {ing a mere business view of the subject. Here it is:— 


The raw cotton of India is imported into Great Britain, | 


manufactured there, and re-exported to India. 

Every canlil reasoner must at once perceive the ab- 
surity of comparing things which have so little practical 
connexion as the price of our manufactures, at this time, 
and the price of British manufactures when they were 
three times their present price. It proves nothing at all, 
2s to the relative cheapness of British and American ma- 
nufactures at this time; and the advocates of the prohibi- 
tory system have very artfully kept out of view all posi- 
tive evidence as tothat point. 11s very clear, therefore, 
that there has not been adduced, even from the prolific 
stores of fabricated facts, from which the manufacturers 
draw so habitually the grounds of their reasoning, a sin- 
gle particle of testimony to show what are actually the 
present prices of cotton goods in Great Britain. It has 
been stated, on the other side, upon the authority of re- 
spectable importing merchants, and never contradicted, 
that the course cotton fabrics are now selling in Great 
Britain, at not much m re than half the price at which 


‘The ever-restless thiist for knowledge in man, leads 
him to the measurement of the volumes of the waters dis- 
charged by the rivers, to the weighing, as it were, in a 
balance, the Alps and the Andes, to the establishment of 
the courses of the planets, and a determination of the ec- 
centric ranges of comets through the immensity of space 
itself, (Bear it in mind, Mr. Speaker, that this is about 
woollen manufactures!) and reduce it to human ideas of 
the extent of matter—[I suppose you know what thet 
means!) yet the study of himself, the ascertainment of 
those qualities given to render himself and his fellow man 
happy, are fatally neglected, [1 am not half through the 
sentence yet!) and the capacities of the human race to 
walk erect, the image of God, are chiefly given up to the 
warm visions of speculators, or cold calculstions of ty- 
rants and masters; to the former, to indulge some pretty 
theory or beautiful notion, fitted to other conditi»ns-and 
circumstances of society—and to the last, that it may be 


| counted how many must be slaughtered to win a battle 


in the field, or how great burdens he [who?] can bear, 
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{Deliver us from this tariff!} and still exist to labor, and 
groan out ‘a weary life of servitude and shame.”’? Now, 
sir, when I inform the House that this is a fair specimen 
of the entire composition, I presume no man of discrimi- 
nating taste and sound judgment will hesitate to admit, | 
that the grave solemnity and dignified simplicity of thie | 
style,is in perfect kceping with the “great argument” of 
which it is the vehicle. But, sir, that you may have a 
specimen of the didactic portion of this sententious and 
statesman-like document, I will gratify you with a sen- 
tence from the main body of the work, in which we are | 
indirectly advised to establish a home department:—“ In 
the want of a Home Department, in which, as in our own 
**plummet found” Mississippi, rolling the congregated 
waters of millions of supplies, [millions of water!] toa 
common reservoir, might be found collected the multitu- 
dinous!! facts necessary to a correct understanding of the 
internal affairs of our country, and a wise legislation con- 
cerning them—in the general deficiency of knowledge in 
political economical subjects,and of the desire to obtain it 
fromthe absence of professorships in our superior schools, 
to lead the mind of youth to contemplate and add up the 


sum of production and consumption, and investigate the | 


wants of this nation and its means of supply—[f do not 
understand the meaning of all this jumble of words : 
mark the inference !} 


but 


forbid!) that the dispersed and important facts in the pos- 
session of as respectable a body of practical men! as ever 
was assembled, might have been fully gathered, and pre- 
served for public instruction, but the sparse items mutu- 
ally communicated, and in part retained, may act like “a 
little leaven,’”? and * leaven the whole lump,” if liberally 
received and rigutfully used”!!! Now, sr, having ex- 
tricated myse!f from the Cretan labyrinth of this sentence, 
and recovered my breath a Litle, } must be permitted to 
siy, thas we hare here a co..bination of high sounding 


words, mixed inetaphors, swelling bombast, and profound | 


1} 


ue 


bathos, which it would puzzle all 
tion. Neither Aristotle, nor Blair, nor Campbell, could 
reduce it to any of the categorics of rhetoric; and, as to 
Longinus, it never entered into his imagination to. con. | 
ceive of such sublimity. In all my reading, Sir, I recol- 
lect but a single specimen of style having any resem- 
blance to it; and that is in an oration L heard rectied from 
the Columbian Orator, when } was a boy at school, (I 
had too much taste, even then, thank Ileaven! to speak 
ut mysclf.) It was in the following words, and will apply | 
to the subject of woollen manufactures, as well as the sen- 
tences | have just quoted: ** Guided by reason man has 
travelled through the abstruse regions of the philosophic 
world. He can trace the comel’s flight through the re- 
gions of immeasurable space : hie can wbmost make the 
marble speak ”* Now, with all becoming deference, I 
would suggest, that the Harrisburg Convention stand 
muclr nore in need of a Professor of Rhetoric, than they | 
do of a Professor of Political Economy. Their udadress | 
would certainly furnish abundant matter tora new theory 
of the art of rhetorical mystification. ; 
But, sir, to be serious. 1 should not have criticized | 
this ducument with so much severity, if it were not that 
1 feel indignant, as an American, at the very thought of} 
its miserable jargon going down to posterity asthe foun-| 
dation of this piohibitory system, and as the apology of- | 
fered by an enlightened people for submitting to the! 
most odious and oppressive tyranny ever devised by | 
‘*artful men, for private advantage, under pretence of) 
public good.”"{ “Phe writer of this address, who is a| 


* Fiom an oration of Mr. 


4 


; ; q Burges. j 
Ur. Franklin, who is modestly claimed by the Marri burg | 
Couvention as an advocate of their sy stem, says, in an essay in | 


' 
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rhetoricians in| 
Christendom to bring within the compass of any defini. | 


| cluding British manufactures ! 
| peal the duty on foreign wool, and tender to our we 
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mere instrument in the hands of designing men, under. 
stands no more of the political and economical bearing of 


the “ American system,” than the intoxicated priestess 


at Delphos understood the effect of the oracular respon 
ses she uttered from the tripod, and which an artfq 
priesthood, countenanced by political rulers, converte: 
into the means of governing the world. 

Having said thus much of the address of the Harrisburg 
Convention, I will now take a brief notice of a speech to 
which that convention has called the public attention. | 
allude toa speech of an honorable gentleman from Massa 
chusetty, (Mr. Everrrr] made ata wool gathering in 
Boston during the last summer. In thal speech the gen. 
tleman from Massachusetts declares, that in supporting 
the woollens bill of the last session, he did not abandon 
the principles of free trade, of whieh he had previously 
been the open and able advocate. After going through 
a curious process of reasoning, to show that, in changing 


| his practice and his policy, he had not changed his prin. 


ciples, he triumphantly exclaims: ‘ Here, then, is a 
strong case, fairly made out, and no more connected with 
the principles of political economy than with algebra o 
metaphysics.” I grant, sir, that the change of the gen. 
tleman’s course on this subject had no more to do with 


| political economy, than his conversion to the doctrines oi 
it s to be regretted the Convention | 
had not remained in session a considerable time, [Heaven | 


the Koran woukl have had te do with Christianity. Bu 
can it be seriously maintained, that, in voting for the pro 
hibition of foreign woollens toa large amount, he was 
still advocating the doctrines of free trade > The gen 

man says he was only vindicating the policy of the act ot 


| 1824 against the interfering legistation of Great Britain 


Now what was the neture of that interfering legislation 
which the gentleman complains ? Was it an act throw 
ing restrictions upon our commerce? Far trom it, 


| It wasan act offering the most unequivocal homage | 


the prinsiples of free trade, by permitting the nopo 
tion into England of foreign wool, American not exce; 
ed—almost tree of duty. And yet this liberalact of th 
British pailiament, is made the pretext upon which ar 
advocate of free trade is to support prohibitory « 
without changing his principles! Sir, the gentlenan 
from Massachusetts has at least the example of the Br.tis 
ministry for changing sides They change from restric 
tion to free trade ; he changes from free trace to restiic- 
tion, and rests upon their change asa justification of 
own, Verily, sir, if this kind of reasoning will pass cu 
rent, there never will be any lack of pretext for prolidit 
ory duties. ‘The British min‘stry prohibit foreign giain, 
and we are invoked to countervail the prohibition by e 
The British ministry r 


ilies, 


growers an open market ; and that also isto be counte 
vailed, asif it were a violation of free trade ! Sir, there 
is no end to the absurdities and inconsis'encies in whic! 
the advocatcs of this measure involve themselves. Th: 
whole argument of the gentleman from Massachuscits 
solves itself into this: that he would not have been i 
favor of granting the woollen manufacturers a bayuty o! 


| 75 per cent. in 1827, if we had not granted them a bou 


ty of 374 per cent. in 1824. The act of the Briish pai 
liament, passed cotemporancously with that of ¢ 

gress, woukl not have given our manufacturers any cain 
upon the government, if our act of 1824 had nor bee 
passed ! ‘Truly, sir, this has ‘* no connexion with 
principles of political economy.” ‘The just mode of coun 
tervailing this act of the British parliament would hav 
been to act in the same liberal spint, and repeal the high 


favor of ‘* open trate :”” “* Most of the statutes or acts, edict’, 
arrets and placards of parlimeno!,princes and states, for regu- 
lating, directing and vestraining Wade, have, we thiak, been 
either political biunders, or jobs obtained by arttal men, (ol 
private advantsge under pretence of public good,’ 
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——— Se Sie — ea 
duties we impose, most injudiciously and against all sound 
principles, upon raw wool imported from abroad. But 
this vatural and legitimate protection the gentleman refu- 
ses to give the manufacturers, because ‘the farmer has 
the same right to bis protection, that the manufacturer 
has to his.” And thus it is that the manufaeturers commit 
an act of suicide in order to buy up the support of the wool- 
growers, under the delusive idea of protecting them also. 

Sir, there is no partof this whole scheme of delusion 
which so strikingly illustrates its true genius, and so clear- 
ly demonstrates its injustice, as this combination of double 
duties ; first taxing the raw material, and then taxing the 
manufacture, ina two fold degree, upon the ground that 
you have taxed the raw material. Upon what * human 
principle” de you lay a duty upon raw wool ? Are not all 
the other classes of the community called upon to sustain 
an immense weight of indirect taxation, in order to build 
up our woollen manufactories, for the professed purpose 
of providing @ domestic market for raw wool? And are 
we to be told, that the wool growers, who are to derive 
the whole incidental benefit of this system, will not con- 
sent to the duty on woollen manufactures laid for their 
benefit, unless you bribe them toit by a direct bounty 
upon raw wool? 
legislation, a grosser inconsistency / The duty upon 
woollen manifactures is, in its entire operation, either a 
benefit or a burden to the weol growers. If it bea 
benefit, with what face can the wool growers ask, as a 
part of the same system, an additional bounty, at the ex- 
pense of the community, inthe shape of a duty upon raw 
wool? Ifthe duty upon woollen goods, in its entire ope- 


Was there ever exhibited, in human | 
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vation, is not, as I confidently believe it is not a benefit, | 


buta burden to the wool grower, what an infamous SYS- 
tem of delusion have the manufacturers practised upon 
the farmers? ake which alternative you will, it brings 
you to the same result asto the duty on wool, It cannot 
be justified on any principle. 

Let me now call the attention of the House to the 
relative condition of raw cotton and raw wool, as it re- 
garda the effect of our legislation upon them. I have 
attempted to show, on another occasion, that probibitory 
duties upon the foreign merchandise we receive in ex- 
change for our cotton, are equivalent to duties of the 
same extent upon the exportation of cotton. In the ac- 


tual state of our trade, there can be no uoubt of the truth | 
At ithe very moment, then, that raw | 
cotton, and indeed all the Southern staples, are compel- | 


of the proposition, 


led to go abroad upon the ocean, under a burden of 374 
per cent. laid by this government ; and to contend, un- 


der the weight of this burden, agaist the competition of | 


the whole world in foreign markets ; it is coldly propos- 
ed that this burden, which is rapidly converting the fair- 
est portion of this continent into a dreary solitude, shall 
be raised to at least 56 per cent. in order to provide a 
home market for the growers of raw wool. 

When, sir, the wool grower, with a staple of cheaper 
transportation than cutton, four to ene, in comparison 
with its value, is not satisfied with having the foreign 
matkets open tohim ; when he isnot even sati-fied with 
the domestic market, unless the colten grower will con 
sent to pay a heavy and oppressive tax to secure him a 
monopoly of that market, 1 confess I am induced to doubt 
whether there js any such thing as justice or moral sense 
in this system of legislation. Individuals are always open 
to impressions of generosity. But classes of the com- 
munity, and sections of couatry, when united and stimu- 
lated by the hope of gain, being destitute, hke corpora- 
tions, of individual responsibility, are, like them, destitute 
of hearts and souls to fcel for the wrongs and sufferings 
they inflict upon others. 

And, sir, lke all the other impostures by which the 
cunning and artful few have made the credulous many 
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edi into its service certain pretended magical powers, by 
which its worshippers are taught to anticipate golden 
visions of prosperity and wealth for themselves and the 
country. 

The effects of labor-saving machinery are pompously 
displayed, and it is gravely contended in various essays, 
and particularly in a Philadelphia pamphlet, published 
in answer to the Boston report, that inasmuch as one la- 
borer, with the aid of machinery, can produce one hun- 
dred times as much as a laborer without machinery ; it 
follows that the introduction of machinery will increase 
the wealth of the country one hundred fold. And it is 
specifically estimated, in the same pamplilet, that * we 
should then save, on our home consumptien of the single 
article of cotton goods alone, sixty millions of dollars.” 
‘That is to say, if we will exclude eight millions of cutton 
manufactures now annually imported, we shall “save ev- 
ery year to the country, sixty million of dollars.” Su- 
premely absurd and ridiculous as these estimates and cal- 
culations are, they are thrown entirely into the shade by 
a certain German Professor of Political Economy and 
Necromancy, in Pennsylvania, who has been recently in- 
troduced tu the American public, by a member of the 
Harrisburg Convention. And I must do him the justice 
to say, that no one could have been selected of more em- 
inent qualifiations to lecture from the text of the Harris. 
burg address, I quote froma lecture of Professor List, 
delivered in the Representative Hall of Pennsylvania : 
“If thiscountry would succeed, in raising,in the course of 
time, its manufacturing industry ke France, then the 
property (land) of Pennsylvania would increase from se- 
ven to sixty-six dollars per acre, or from 210 to 2046 
millions, which would be an increase of 1836 millions. 
This sum would bring an interest, at 6 per cent., of 110 
millions, and the interest of the interest would make 64 
millions; which is certainly more than we consume, at 
this moment, of foreign merchandise. ‘To buy cheap 
manufactures, is, consequently, not the primary interest 
of the farmers, but to increase the value of their produce, 
and above all, the value of their lands. Itis not, there- 
fore, well done, if they buy cheap goods, as the met- 
chants say ; on the contrary, the cheaper the worse, if 
they cannot exchange the produce of their land. I ven- 
ture to say, the worst of all things would be, if they could 
get their goods for nothing ! because the English would, 
im that case, inlemnify the Americans only for the inte- 
rest of the interest of that sum which they would gain, 
if they would make them themselves!” This, sir, is the 
grand sum total of the whole lecture; and I venture to 
say, that amungst all the records of human extravagance 
and absurdity, the same quantity of assuming confidence 
and downright jargon, are not to be found inso small a 
compass. Su, what commentary shall | make upon pro- 
positions which I could not even recite in this grave as- 
sembly, without producing a laugh from every member 
who has any seuse of the ridiculous, or a single muscle 
of risibility? An addition of 1836 millions made to the 
wealth of the nation, by excluding six and a half millions 
of foreign merchandise, and paying a higher price for 
the domestic substitute! This beats the celebrated scheme 
of British finance, by which the national debt was to be 
paid off without any taxes at all, by the mere mathemati- 
cal power of compound interest. We are certainly relaps- 
ing into the age of alchemy;and ! challenge any man to 
fin. a parallel in the pretended discoveries of Paracelsus, 
Roger Bacon, or any of their followers, to the grand dis- 
covery 1m political alchemy,made by this notable Ger van 
Professor! Ile is no doubt a legitimate descendant of the 
Rosicrucians, who once figured in Germany; and I cannot 
but congratulate the Harisourg Convention, in having 


}suppled the desideratum which they so much lamented, 
| by a Professor of Political Economy, who bids so fair to 
subservient to their selfish purposes, this sysiem has call- be the discoverer of the philosopher’s stone, 
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But to return, sir, toa graver view of the subject. Is 
it not a plain dictate of common sense, that, however ex- 
travagant may be theestimated power of machinery, the 
cost of that machinery is sv great, that the manufacturer 
can only make his ordinary profits, and the laborer obtain 
his ordinary wages, even when you give them millions 
asa bounty? And can it be seriously maintained, that 
an employment that is ruinous to those engaged in it, will 
enrich the nation? Ifany one thing can be more absurd 
than another in this system of imposture, it is the allega- 
tion that the establishment of manufactures will increase 
the national wealth almost countless millions, at the very 
time that we are called upon to pay an annual tax of some 


$22,000,000, to save the manufacturing establishments | 


from ruin! 
t will now invite the attention of the House to an argu- 
ment much re'ied upon by the advocates of the prolubi- 


tory system, and in relation to which, 1 believe, a very | 
Appealing to the ex- | 


general misapprehension prevails. 
ample of other nations, itis said, with great confidence, 
that no nation has ever enjoyed wealth and prosperity, 
that has not given this sort of protection to domestic ma- 
nufactures. Now, sir, T undertake to show that the on- 
ly commercial nations of modern Europe, that have pur- 
sucd the system of free trade, have enjoyed an unrivall- 
ed share of prosperity under, and in consequence of, that 
system. 


amilst the darkness that enveloped all the other nations 
of Europe. These examples are familiar to every reader 
of history. - On the contrary, there is no instance in the 


history of the ancient or modern world, of a commercial | 


nation sinking ito poverty under a system of free trade. 
Tie example of Poland, and other small powers on the 


continent of Europe, have been repeatedly cited to prove 


the ruinous effects of free trade. 


that these are not coramercial nations. 


Nothing, indeed, can be more ridiculous than to say that | 


Poland is impoverished by free trade, when she has (with 
a mere nominal exception,) no foreign trade at all. She 
is impoverished by the want of intelligence, midustry, and 
enterprise, sustained and animated by c'vil freedom. 

The Harrisburg Convention, with a singular contempt 
for the dull realities of historical truth, assert, in their ad- 
dress, ** that the moral and political degradation which 
has so long: existed in Spain and Portugal, was caused by 
the ‘ freedom of trade,’ which ruine) manufacturers.” 
Now there is not a nation in Europe which has been so 


proverbially the victim of absurd commercial restrictions | 


as Spain, While history ascribes her ** political degrada. 
tion,” and her poverty, to those restrictions, and to the 
narrow spirit in which they originated, the Harrisburg 
Convention ascribe them to ** freedom of trade.” Tam 
sorry to believe they did not know any better; but I should 
be still more sorry to believe they did. 


statistical statements. Spain isa signal example of the 
ruinous effects of commercisl restrictions. 


But Great Britain, we are told, is a proud and splendid | 


exainple of the benefits of commercial restrictions. Con- 
fidently and repeatedly as this assertion has been made, 
the fact is precisely the reverse. 


tures, in a great degree, but not at all froin this sort of 
protection. By habitually confounding manufactures and 
protection, the advocates of the prohibitory system have 
produced a very general impression that manufactures 
never can succeed, in any nation, without protection. 
There cannot be a greater absurdity. It would be as 
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This was pre-eminently the case with Folland, | 
in the days of her naval glory; and with those Italian Re- | 
publics that flourished by means of a system of free trade, | 


The absurdity of this | 
historical reference, will appear from the nvtorious fact, | 
No inference at | 
all, therefore, can be drawn from them, as to the relative | 
advantages of free trade awl commercial restrictions. | 


Be that as it | 
may, their historical facts are not more accurate than their | 


The prosperity of Great | 
Britain has undoubtedly proceeded from her manufac. | 
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| reasonable to say that no branch of human industry can 
flourish without this artificial, hot-bed protection. The 
| truth is, that a nation which has great natural advantages 
| for manufactures, will naturally pursue them; and it js 
| preposterous to say that, having those advantages, the 
| domestic manufacturers cannot command the home mar. 
| ket against nations which have not similar advantages, 
| The truth of these remarks will appear evident from the 
| fact, which is incontrovertible, that the prosperity of 
| Great Britain has resulted from those branches of manu. 
| facture which never actually received, because they nev. 
er needed, any protection. The cotton manufacture, 
| which is admitted to be “the principal support and bul. 
wark of the country,” and to have carried her ‘* triumph. 
| antly through the late dreadful contest,”—distanced all 
| foreign competition from the very beginning. And al. 
though nominal impost duties were laid upon the foreign 
manufacture, there was no foreign nation that could com. 
pete with Great Britain, in foreign markets, much less in 
|hervuwn. Tosay, therefore, that the cotton manufactures 
| of Great Britain ever received any protection, merely be 
| Cause nominal impost duties were laid upon similar fa- 
| bries, is just as preposterous as it is to say that the raw 
cotton of the South has received protection, because a 
| nominal duty of three cents a pounl was laid upon for- 
eign cotton, although, from the first moment of its cul. 
ture, it was made almost exclusively for exportation, and 
defied all competition, even in foreign markets. 
Sir, there are no two branches of trade that have con 
| tributed so largely to the wealth and prosperity, not only 
of the nations immediately engaged in them, but of the 
| whole world, as that of the raw cotton of our own coun. 
j try, and that of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain 
| Vhese, sir, have not only flourished without protection, 
but the former has yielded to this government nearly one- 
| half its revenue, and to other interes's enormous boun- 
ties ; and the latter has been “one of the main sources” 
of British wealth and power. In fact, sir, it may be stat- 
ed as a general truth, that the manufactures which have 
most contributed to the wealth and power of Great Bri- 
| tain, are those which needed, and have received, the 
least protection. The manufactures of wool and iron will 
illustrate this proposition. Whereas the manufacture of 
| silk, the only one that really needed and received effec- 
| tive protection, so far from contributing to the national 
| wealth, has been a permanent charge upon it 
It is not true, then, that free trade tends to impoverish, 
' and restrictions to enrich nations. On the contrary, com 
| merce is an essential clement of national prosperity, whe- 
ther manufactures or agriculture be the basis of that com- 
merce. No nation ever flourished without commerce, 
though our own country has flourished beyond all exam. 
ple, without either manufactures or restrictions. In fuct, 
commerce is equally the source of the prosperity of the 
United States and of Great Britain. The only difference 
| is, that agriculture has been the basis of our commerce, 
and manufactures the basis of British commerce. Eaci 
has fellowed the indications of nature. Neither has been 
benefitted by restrictions. It is absolutely astonishing to 
hear American statesmen maintaining that no nation ever 
| flourished that did not protect manufactures by bounties 
| or commercial restrictions, when our own country furnish. 
es the most triumphant refutation of the assertion. ‘There 
| is nothing in the history of the world to compare with 
' the prosperity which this country enjoyed, when she had 
neither large manufacturing establishments nor commer: 
cial restrictions. And even now, notwithstanding those 
unwise and unjust restrictions, which are too fatally cal- 
culated to blast those beautiful and fertile fields which 4 
kind Providence has provided for our benefit, it may be 
confidently asserted, that no nation in the world—taking 
the average of all classes—enjoys one-third part of (hase 
comforts which wealth supplies, that are possessed by the 
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United States. And yet, with an ingratitude hardly con- 


sistent with christian piety, we are repining at our lot, 
and actually marring the beneficent arrangements of God’s 
providence, dy impotently attempting to substitute the 
providence of man. 

Sir, I assert, cn the authority of all history, that no e~- 
lightened and commercial nation ever prospered by at- 
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laws would utterly prostrate our manufactories, and give 
new life to those of Great-Britain; and yet those very 
laws are absurdly made the pretext of giving additional 
| bounties to our manufacturers, at the expense of our 
; planters, farmers, mechanics, and laborers. With what 
| propriety can the manufacturer say to the farmer, “Sir, 
| the British have excluded your grain, and, although this 


tempting to control the course of industry by legislative | operates as a bounty to me, and a tax upon you, it will 


bounties or restrictions. 
of barbarism, when despotic rulers, like Edward the 3d, 
of England, and Peter the Ist, of Russia, happened to 


rule over an unenlightened and uncivilized people, such | 
rulers might very beneficially interfere with savage pur- | 
suits, and gradually introduce a taste for the enyoyments 

of civilized life, as well as the means of providing those | 


enjoyments. That ruler is certainly a national benefac- 


tor, who teaches his people to substitute agriculture for | 


the chase, commerce and manufactures for war and plun- 
der, bread for roots, and cloth for skins. But surely the 
same reasoning does not apply to a people of refinement, 


intelligence, and enterprise, who know, as well as their | 
rulers, the value of the products of human ingenuity, and | 


much better by what kind of pursuits they can best attain 
them, Yet the Harrisburg Convention are seriously alarm- 


It is true, that in the dark ages | yet be nothing more than justice that, as the British have 


taxed you, [should be permitted to tax you also ?” 
| The truth is, that a very great misapprehen:ion exists 
| as to the effect of the British corn laws upon our trade in 
corn. By consulting the prices current of different na- 
tions, it will be found that grain bears a higher price in 
New York and Philadelphia, than in any port on the con- 
tinent of Europe, except afew in France, and perhaps 
one or two others, and nearly double the price it bears 
in the grain countries of the continent. The repeal of 
the British corn laws, therefore, though it would pros- 
| trate our manufactures, as I have already stated, would 


| give no relief to our farmers ; for while it would lower 

the wages of manufacturing labor in Great Britain, and 
, consequently the price of British manufactures, it would 
| furnish no market for our grain. That would be exclud. 


ed, lest, if we do not pass a prohibitory tariff, the people | ed by the grain of Europe, which could be delivered in 


of the United States will actually retrograde into the sa- 


vage state, and give up their houses for ‘dens and ca- 
verns ! !” 


| Great Britain for a much lower price than our farmers ob- 
, tain for theirs in our own markets. I think it must be ap. 
| parent, then, that, though the British corn laws impose an 


It is thus apparent, that there is nothing in the « xam- | odious and enormous tax upon the great mass of the Bri- 


ple of other nations calculated to recommend the system 
of commercial restrictions to our adoption. I will now | 
proceed to show that there is nothing in their restrictions | 
or bounties to justify the proposed measure, as a means of | 
countervailing those restrictions and bounties. 

It has been conceded by all the intelligent advocates of | 
the protecting system, from Alexander Hamilton to the 
present Secretary of State, that free trade would be most 
conducive to national prosperity, if all nations would pur- 
sue the policy of tolerating it. In other words, we are 
called upon tu protect our manufactures against foreign 
regulations, which are suppused to be of a tendency to! 
give foreign manufacturers an undue advantage over ours, 
in competing for our own market. Now, sir, Lundertake | 


to establish the propo-ition—and I will concede the poli- | 
cy of this measure, if [ do not—that there is not now a 
single bounty on the statute book of Great Britain for en- 
couraging either the making or the exportation of any one | 
of the manufactures embraced in this bill, nor a single | 
commercial restriction that does not tend to give our ma- 
nufacturers an advantage oyer the British, in our own and | 
in foreign markets. 

It is not only true that there is no bounty on the mak- 
ing or the exportation of British manufactures of cotton, | 
wool, iron and hemp, but it is a fact that there is a heavy | 





‘tish population, to sustain and enrich an aristocracy of 
land-holders, there is nothing in their example worthy of 
our imitation, and certainly nothing in their operation that 
gives our manufacturers either grounds for complaint, 
or claim for protection. 

With a view to the further elucidation of this branch 
of the subject, 1 will here notice an argument frequent. 
ly urged with great earnestness. Itis said that Great 


| Britain will not take any of our productions, and we 


cannot, therefore, afford to take her manufactures hay- 
ing nothing wherewith to pay for them. This, it is al- 
leged, is strictly, and almost literally, true of the States 
north of the Potomac ; and ** yet (says the Penasylvania 


| Society for the encouragement of Manufactures,) these 


very States, comprising the largest portion of our popu- 


| lation, are to be refused the means of relieving them. 
| selves from this thraldom, because, if they do not con- 


tinue to consume British manufactures, England will not 
purchase the cotton of a few other States.” In discuss. 
ing the sectional bearings of this subject, I shall pre- 
ceed with that moderation and temperance which, as we 
are admonished by experience, the subject peculiary 
demands; and iflam not utterly mistaken,I shall be 
able to demonstrate that no principle of justice, or sound 
policy, will warrant the sacrifice of one great national 


tax upon them. The whole weight of British taxation | interest to build up another ; and that, in point of fact, 


operates as a bounty upon our manufactures, in their | 
competition with those of Great Britain. This is speci- | 
fically the case in regard to that regulation of the British | 
restrictive policy which has been the subject of most | 
complaint in this country, and which is the pretext for | 
our system of prohibition, {f allude, sir, to the British | 
corn laws. Now it is Known that if those laws were re- | 
pealed to-morrow, the manufacturers and laborers of | 
Great Britain could obtain corn from the continent of Eu- 
rope for less than one half the price they now pay for it. 
When f state that every increase of the price of bread in 
Great-Britain, invariably and necessarily produces a cor. | 
responding increase in the weges of manufacturing labor, | 
it will be at once perceived that the British corn laws im- 
pose an unjust and oppressive tax upon the British manu- 
facturer, and operate as a bounty, to the same extent, | 
ia favor of the American manufactarcr. So incontro-| 
vertibly true is this, sir, that the repeal of the British corn | 


the destruction of the southern interests, which are in- 
separably connected witha system of free trade, is not 
necessary to vindicate the rights, or to maintain the in- 
terests, of any other portion of the Union. 

What, sir, is the complaint? That the middle and 
eastern States are inundated with British goods, and have 
nothing to pay forthem. Can this be possibly true ? Can 
it be seriously believed, that the people of those States 
unnually consume British goods to the amount of ten or 
fiftecn millions which they have no means of purchasing ? 
It would be a slander upon the honesty of the people of 


| those States, tou suppose that they contract any debts 


which they have not the means of paying. Ifit were 
true, sir, that they had not the means of paying for British 
goods, it would be absurd to invoke the aid of legislation 
to exclude those goods. Foreign manufactures could not 
be more effectually exclhided, or domestic manufactures 
mere effectually protect: d, than by the entire exclusion 
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of our productions from foreign countries. A prohibito- Ty interests you propose to make the offering, would find 
ry tariff would be an absurdity under these circumstances. | themselves deeply and incurably injured, while we should 
What, then, is the practical and effective operation of | derive a sustaining consolation, in the midst of our suffer. 
such a tariff ? It is, sit, disguise it as we may, to pre- ings, from the proud consciousness that our own folly and 
vent these who have the means of paying for British wickedness had no agency in producing the calamity, and 
manufactures, and whose interest it is to purchase then, | that our own firmness, industry, and economy, would en. 
from exercising their natural rights, and enjoying their | ble us to work out new sources of prosperity. There js 
natural advantages, in order to sustain an odious domestic | & pleasure in bearing up against oppression, which the 
monopoly. What right has this government—I am not | oppressor can Never enjoy ; and I solemnly declare, s‘r, 
mooting a question of constitutional power—what right | that would rather be the victim of this abominable scheine 
has any government, according to the eternal principles | of legalized plunder, than to meet the dreadful respons 
lof justice, to interfere, in this arbitrary manner, with the | bility, moral and political, of imposing it upon the nation. 
rights of property ; to become the instrument of plunder. | Yes, sir, I warn gentlemen, that they havea fearful 
ing the great mass of the community under the forms of | responsibility to encounter, both to their own constituents 
law, for the purpose of dividing the spoil amongst a fa. | and to the Union. Thus far the burdens of this system 
vored class? When, therefore, the people of the eastern | bave fallen principally on the Southern States. But it 
and middie States ask us for “the means of relieving | has now reached a point, beyond which you cannot carr; 
them from the thraldom’” of British trade, we reply that | it with impunity. Even the colonial vassalage of ti: 
we do not compel them to continue that trade, nor | Southern States—and they have been better colonies t 
prevent them from discontinuing it ; on the contrary, we | the Northern States, than they ever were to England— 
presume it is the interest ofa majority of them tu conti- | will be no longer profitable to you, if you pass this bil! 
nue it, er they woold voluntarily abandon it. What we | We shall be compelled to change the whole economy o} 
claim is the same right to continue a trade essential to our | Our industry, and to become the rivals instead of the cus. 
prosperity, which they have to discontinue that trade, if | tomers ofthe Northern States. [ have stated, on anothe; 
they suppose it to be injurious to their prosperity. We | occasion, that we import from the North, of the produc. 
invade no right, we assail no interest, by trading with | Wons of the soil, in their natural and crudely manufactur. 
Great Britain ; on the contrary, our most sacred rights are ec| state—potatoes, onions, beer, cicer, spirits, beef, pork, 
violated, and our vital interests destroyed, by being pre- | S04p, candles, cheese, and an almost endless list of sinal| 
vented from enjoying that trade. articles, to the amount of two millions of dollars, excl 
But the Pennsylvania Society for encouraging Manu- | ding what are usually called manufactures. [will now 
factures make another complaint of a most extraordina- | add, that we import a very large amount of manufactures 
ry character. They allege, that of the twenty four mil- from the Northern States, which every principle of sound 
lions of British merchandise paid for by our southern policy, and every dictate of patriotism, will urge us 
staples, the people of the eastern and middle States, who make within ourselves, if this bill shall become a lay 
have no means ot paying for them, consume $19,500,000, | Of these I will barely mention, by way of illustration, the 
and the southern States consu:ine only $4,500,000! In. | article of negro shoes, which the States of South Carolina 
deed, sir! What then goes with the fruits of our labor ? | 8nd Georgia alone import, to the amount ef half a million 
By what magical process do the farming States manage of dollars annually, and which every planter has the means 
to obtain and to consume so large a portion of them ? The | either of making himself, or procuring in his own vicinity, 
southern States, it seems, export staples to the amount |™ exchange for the productions ofhis plantation. When, 
of $19,200,000 to Great Britain, and only receive in re- | therefore, the hard lessons of economy shall be impressed 
turn merchandise of the value of $4,500,000! What | Upon us by the burden of this sysem, I venture to assert, 
goes with the remaining $14, 700,000 ? Are we depriv- that the internal trade of the country will be curtailed, 
ed of it by plunder, or by purchase ? The truth is, sir, including that with the West, to the extent of seven mi! 
that little as we receive of the fruits of our own labor, | lions of dollars; an amount nearly equal to that of the 
it is not quite so bad as it is here represented. Of the | foreign manufactures of wool now imported. But the 
$19,200,000 which we export to Great Britain, our bre. | ¢¥itable result of this measure will be to produce a reac 
thren of the north, in the character of ship owners and | “On, ruinous not only to the great mass of the population 
importing merchants, receive, and honestly receive, some |!" the mannfacturing States, who have all along been 
five or six millions. The remainder, after deducting the suffering and deluded victims of the manufacturers, 
what goes into the Treasury, we must consume ourselves, but ruinous to the manufacturers themselves. The South 
either in the form of British merchandise, or of the pro. | etn States will be driven, by necessity, to make the ex 
duets of northern labar taken by us in exchange for that | petiment of manufacturing by slave labor,and nothing but 
merchandise. We do not complain of the large portion | experiment is wanting to demons'rate,that we can drive 
of the value of our staples intercepted by the enterprise | ‘he Eastern manufacturers out of our own market at least 
and industry of cur northern brethren. God grant that The average cost of slave labor, which I believe better 
they may longenjoy it. But we cannot repress the ex- | adapted to manage the ordinary operations of machinery, 
pression of our astonish:nent that they should make it the | than hired tree labor, will not cost us more than half the 
subject of complaint, and should even magnify the pro. | price of labor in the Northern manufactories, and our wa- 
portion of the products of our labor w hich they consume, | ter power, of which we have an unlimited command, at 
in order to make out what they seem to suppose a strong. | all seasons, would cost us comparatively nothing. While 
er case for their complaint. But, sir, if this oppressive | the manufacturers of cotton bagging in Kentucky, are 
system of policy, of which this bill is almost the con- indulging in the anticipation of compelling us to pay 25 
summation, shall be pushed any farther than it has alrea- | or 30 cents a yard for their hemp bagging, they will find 
dy gone, our brethren of the north will not long have to| that we can manufacture as article better adapted to ou! 
complain that they consume so large a portion of the | purposes, out of our own cotton, for half that price, there- 
proceeds of the staples we now export to Great Britain. | by greatly increasing the consumption of our own ‘ate- 
There is aretributive justice in the dispensations of pro-| rial. And the Eastern manufacturer of cotton goods, 
vidence—and f thank God that there is—which makes} while intulging in dreams of profitable monopoly, will 
injustice and tyranny, when carried beyond a certain | find that our decided advantage in the superior cheap 
point, recoil upon the oppressor. Sir, if you were to de-| ness of kibor, the raw material and water power, will ena- 
stroy—utterly destroy the foreign trace in cotton, the ve- | ble us to undersell them long before we attain equal skill 
ry portions of the Union atthe shrine of whose imagina-. in the process of manufacturine. Ina word, sir, those 
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arts of the union that have co-operated in establishing [been imposed upon both South-Carolina and Massa- 


this fatal policy, will find, that however much they have 
benefitted by our prosperity and wealth, they will derive 
no advantage from our distress and poverty. And the 
mass of the people of the eastern, middle and western 
States, when suddenly deprived of the domestic market 
for their productions, which they now enjoy to the ex- 
tent of seven millions of dollars annually, will realize, in 





| 





chusetts for the benefit of Louisiana? Ido not under- 
stand this system of sectional combination—I am sure it 
is not founded upon the principles of the Constitution— 
by which S.Carolina is to he made responsible to Massa- 
chusetts for the duty on sugar, any more than she is res- 
ponsible to Louis.ana for the duty on woollens. By all 
the ties which consecrate this Union, my State stands in 


their own distress, the promised blessings of this great | a8 near a relation to Massachusetts as to Louisiana, and 


system of deception and delusion. 


aristocratic influence, by which measures of this sort are | 
obviously controlled. Ihave witnessed, with astonish- | 
ment and regret, as a strong proof of the aristocratic ten- | 
dency of every system of government, the melancholy | 
fact, that intelligent and honorable men upon this floor, 
in whose Congressional districts there is perhaps a single | 
manufactory of iron, owned by perhaps the very wealthiest 
man in the country, will give their votes, without the | 
least compunction, to impose an odious and oppressive | 
tax upon the remaining thousands of their poor constitu 
ents, to increase the profits of one wealthy nabob. 
And yet, sir, we hear gentlemen very gravely talking | 
about promoting the interest of “a whole State,” when 
they are inthe very act of imposing a tax upon the rreat | 
body of the people of that very State. Such, for exam. 
ple, was the language used by the gentleman from Mis- | 
souri, when urging the expediency of increasing the duty | 
on lead ; when, I will venture to say, one hundred of his 
constituents would feel the tax, where one of them would 
realize the bounty of such an imposition. And yet, sir, 
we talk about « democratic government, and the respon- 
sibility of the representative to the people! 1 speak not | 
the language of a demagogue, but the grave and solemn | 
language of historical and philosophical truth, when I say, 
that it is the very genius of this system, as exhibited in | 
this and every other country, to tax the many and the | 
poor for the benefit of the few and the wealthy. Take 
up the articles embraced in the scheme of protection, 
one by one, and I defy any man to point out a single one | 
of them that does not specifically prove and illustrate the | 
proposition I have laid down. Salt, for example, is an ar- | 
ticle of first necessity, equally consumed by the poor and | 
the rich. The people of the United States now pay 
about one hundred per cent. on every bushel of salt they 
consume, amounting in the aggregate to a tax of at least 
a million and a half dollars, paid by all classes, for the ex- | 
clusive benefit of the owners of some one or two hundred 
salt works at the utmost. The same remark is strictly 
applicable to the duty on iron. It imposes a universal 
tax, beth heavy and permanent, for the benefit of not 
more thax one or two hundred iron masters in the United | 
States. And I appeal to the members from Pennsylvania, | 
Maryland, and Western Virginia, to state whether these 
men have not accumulated princely fortunes by the very | 
business which we are taxing the people still higher tu 
sustain? Twas mysclf informed by one of those iron 
masters, that the establishmentin which he was concerned | 
yielded an annual income ot, I think it was, 15 or $20,000, 
and that he could affors to sell iron at ten dollars a ton 
Jess than the present prices, and doa profitable business 
And yet, sir, with all the republican simplicity imaginable 
We are imposing a heavy tax upon the whole democracy 
of the country, to increase the already overgrown fortunes 
of this single branch of the aristocracy! The high duty 
on imported sugar is another illustration of the view I am 
attempting to impress upon the House ; and Lam induce- 
ed to notice it the more particularly, because it has been 
urged asareason why the Southern States generally 
ought to submit to the proposed imposition of high du- | 
ties on other articles. Sir, what sort of logic is that which 
urges the justice of imposing a tax upon South-Carolina 
tur the benefit of Massachusetts, because a tux has already 


Vou. IV.—151 


| he does not consult either the spirit of the Constitution, 
Mr. Speaker, it is distressing to witness the kind of | 


or the harmony of the Union, who deduces such an ar- 
gument as that which 1 am considering, from geographi- 
cal juxtaposition merely. 1, sir, complain of the duty up- 
on sugar, as much as any other member of this House. 
It is obnoxious, in a peculiar manner, to the objection I 


have urged against the duties on salt and iron ; it isa tax 


on the great body of the people, for the benefit of some 
some two or three hundred sugar planters, who are men 
of immense wealth ; for the fact is notorious that the bu- 
siness is almost exclusively confined to large capitalists. 


| Every family in the U. S. that consumes 334 pounds of 


sugar, pays a tax of one dollar to these wealthy monopo- 
lists ; and 1 know a single individual—he is a personal 
friend—vw orth between two and three millions of dollars, 
who receives annually about 50,000 dollars as his dividend 
of this national bounty. 

Can there be a more striking proof of the injustice, 
and impolicy, and anti-republican tendency of this system? 
It imposes a tax of at least four millions five hundred thou- 
sand dollars upon the mass of the people in every State 
in the Union, for the sole and exclusive benefit of the 
iron-masters, sugar planters, and owners of salt works, 
not amounting, in the whole Union, to more than from 
five hundred to one thousand persons ; and if we add all 
the owners of cotton and woollen manufactories in the 
United States, it would not swell the number to two thou- 
sand. Sir, the foundation of an aristocracy of wealth was 
never more distinctly laid in the legislation of any country 


|on earth ; nor was the democracy of any other country 


ever subjected to such an enormous tax to sustain a pri- 
vileged order. There is nothing in the legislation of Eng- 
land, not excepting the oppressive system of the corn 
laws, more justly obnoxious to condemnation. 

But, sir, the manufacturers, with an art common to all 
those who, by the various devices of human cunning, have 
made subservient to their purposes the credulity of the 
multitude, allege, that the great body of farmers, con- 
stituting, perhaps, three-fourths of our population, are 


| interested in the establishment of manufactures as a means 


of obtaining a market for their wool. Conceding, as I 
readily do, that the establishment of manufactories, when 
not forced by artificial means, is beneficial to such farmers 
as live within their vicinity and have capital sufficient to 


| embark in the business of wool growing, yet I confidently 


appeal to every member from the wool growing portions 
of the Union,to say whether the business of growing wool 


| for the manufacturing establishments, is not confined to a 


very small portion of farmers, consisting of those who 
have the largest capital? Yes, sir, Ihave been assured 
by members on this floor, engaged in the business of wool 
growing, that the small farmers do not even raise wool for 
their own consumption, but actually buy it from those of 
the more wealthy class. I may venture to assert that, 
taking the average even of the wool growing States, 
there is not one in fifty of the farmers who raises wool for 
sale ; and that the whole number of wool growers in the 
United States, who would be at all benefitted by the duty 
upon raw wool and woollens, would not exceed ninety 
thousand persons. ‘hus it is, sir, that this bill maintains 
a consistent character throughout all its provisions; and 
the great democratic farming interest, represented as con- 
stituting nine millions of our population, dwindles into an 
aristocracy of ninety thousand of the most wealthy farmers 
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It is to provide a small bounty for those wool growers, and | mitted to interfere with it, would act without responsibili- 
a very large one for the still smaller number of woollen |ty. The interest of the whole would be subjected to the 
and cotton manufacturers, iron masters, sugar planters, | irresponsible action ofa part. In like manner, wherever 
and owners of salt works, that the other classes of the | the interest involved isa local interest, such for example 
people, including more than eight millions nine hundred | as the interest of the cotton grower, this governmen’, as- 
thousand of the people of the farming States, are compel- | suming to act upon it, acts without responsibility. Of 
led to pay an annual tax of about fifteen millions of dollars. | what consequence is it, that the cotion States have some 
Such, sir, is the operation, and such the political ten- | fifty or sixty representatives, in a body composed of two 
dency of this system. ‘The heavy burden of its taxation | hundred and thirteen? Who are they, that are about to 
falls upon all sections of the Union, and all classes of the | pass this tariff dooming our fields to desolation? Have 
community ; whereas its bounties are confined toa number | they any community of interest or of sympathy with the 


not much larger than the constitutional aristocracy of some | cotton growers? 
other countries. 


On the contrary, are they not stimulat- 
But, sir, I shall be probably asked how | ed by the hope, (false and delusive, I grant you.) that 
it happens that the capitalists of the south, the wealthy | their prosperity isto be reared upon our ruins? ‘Tie in- 
cotton planters, are arrayed on the side of the great mass | terest of the cotton grower is essentially dependent on 
of the people, in this contest between capital and labor ? | foreign commerce. ‘The frce and unrestricted enjoyment 


Have they more knowledge or more honesty than other} of that commerce, is a natural and political right of the 


capitalists? Sir, set up no such pretension tor them. | most sacred character, and which nothing but the high. 


We lay claim to no other intelligence and honesty than | est public emergency could justify this governmen even 
such as enables us to understand, and prompts us to de- | in suspending. 


fend, our own rights. 1 will not undertake to say that 


Aud yet, sir, withoui even the pretence 
of any metive connected with the defence of our national 


we might not be tempted to join this plundering ex-| rights or honor, ina time of peace and harmony with the 
pedition, ifa tariff could be so regulated as to increase | whole world, the representatives of the other States are 


the price of cotton. 
contest, that our interest throws us into a natural alliance 
with the great body of the people in the farming States. 
The wealthy cotton planter of the south fights by the side 
of the small farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, and the 
laborer, in New York and Pennsylvania, because they all 
havea similar interest in opposing a system of which the 
burden fails upon them and the benefit on others. And 


this accounts for the fact—notorious in our political histo- 


ry—that what some are pleased tocall the aristocracy of 
the Southern States, has always been found on the same 
sile with the democracy of the Northern States in the 


political controversies by which the country has been | 


divided. It isa natural alliance. The Southern States, 
depending on free trade for their prosperity, must always 
be opposed to any attempts on the part of this govern- 


ment to build up, by commercial prohibitions, an aristo- 
cracy of favored monopolists. 


as some ire anxious to represent it, between the Southern | 


and Northern States. It is a contest of less than one 
hundred thousand manufacturers and farmers, against all 
the other farmers and manufacturers in the Union, and 
against the whole population in the Southern States. 

1 will now invite the attention of the House to one or 
twe views of this subject, connected not so much with 
political economy as with a much more important branch 
of politics: that which looks to the true foundations of 
liberty and the probable destiny of this government. 


Sir, this isnota contest, | 


But such is our position in this | about to pass a law, notoriously destructive of the rights 


| and interests of the cotton States. What nonsense would 
| it be to talk of representative responsibility, when those 
| who destroy our prosperity believe it to be their interest, 
}and (if that be possible,) their right and duty to destroy 
} that prosperity? If, sir, as the advocates of this tariff al- 
| lege, it is the interest of two-thirds of this Union, to de- 
| stroy the prosperity of the other third, by cutting off the 
| only means of that prosperity, would it be possible for 
that other third to submit to a practical interpretation of 
| the compact of Union, by which the right of the two- 
| thirds would be recognised to destroy the other? This 
| species of government inteference with the rights of pri- 
| vate property, would be unjust and tyrannical, even ina 
| local government extending over a homogeneous popu: 
| lation, and over interests equally and generally <lifflsed 
over the whole geographical surface; but, ina tederal co- 
| vernment, exteuding over various sectional interests, itis 
utterly intolerable. 
| Sir, if the union of these States shall ever be severed, 
and their hberties subverted, the historian who records 


, these disasters will have to ascribe them to measures of 


this description. I do sincerely believe that neither this 


| government, nor any free goverument, Can exist fora 


quarter ofa century, under sucha system of legislation 
Its incvitable tencency is to corrupt, not only the public 


- . - > ine 
| functionaries, but all those portions of the Union and clas- 
| ses of society who have an interest, real or imaginary, 1) 


[ am not one of those,sir, who habitually stickle upon | the bounties it provides, by taxing other sections and 


mere technical questions of constitutional construction and | other classes. 


constitutional power. I believe such questions are not 


What, sir, is the essential characteristic 


ofa freeman?  Itis that independence which results from 


those upon which the safety of the Republic depends. 1! an habitual reliance upon his own resources and his 


grant, sir, that Congress has the power to lay duties up- | own labor for his support. 
on foreign merchandise for purposes other than those of | man, 


revenue. These duties may be legitimately laid for the 


regulation of foreign commerce. But, sir, though I ad- 


ed, [am prepared to demonstrate that, to attempt any 


interference with the distribution of domestic capital and | the Secretary of the Treasury down to the humblest co 


domestic labor, by taxing one portion for the benefit of 
another, under pretence of reguliting commerce, isa 
gross and fraudulent abuse of a constitutional power. A 
re gul 
ferci.ce to our foreign relations and international rights, 
not to our internal relations and the rights of private pro- 


> 
perty., ‘Phe importance of this distinction will be at once 


pecuniary bounties. 


! | conduct of those who are the prominent advocates of U 
mit the power of this government to the extent just stat. | 


ition of commerce, to be legitimate, must lave re- | 


He is not in fact a free- 
who habitually looks to the government ‘vl 
And [ confess that nothing in the 


eystem, has excited more apprehension and alarm in ™y 
mind, than the constant efforts made by all of them, from 


adjutor, to impress upon the public mind—the idea tiat 
. . . . . ‘ | j 
national prosperity and individual wealth are to be certs 
ed, not from individual industry and economy, but from 
government bounties. An idea more fatal to liberty coud 
not be inculeated. I said, on another occasion, that we 
). f Ror 9 liber ’ — y bered } the people 
Clays ¢ man liverty were numbered wien the peo} 


| consented to receive bread from the public granares. 


perceived, if we advert to its bearing upon the great prin- | From that moment it was not the patriot who had shown 


ciple of political responsibility 


nvolved is a genet 
$ 


Wherever the interest | the greatest capacity and made the greatest sacrifices to 
il iuterest—such, for example, as for- | serve the republic, but the demagogue w ho woukl pro: 
eign commerce, and the public safety—the States, if per- mise tu distribute most prefusely the spoils of the piu: 
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dered provinces, that was elevated to office by a degen- 
erate and mercenary populace. Every thing became ve- 
nal, even in the country of Fabricius, unti finally the em- 
pire itself was sohl at public aiction! And what, sir, is 
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| sir, in casting my eye over the history of human idolatry, 
I can find nothing, even in the darkest ages of ignorance 
jand superstition, which surpasses the infatuation by 
| which a confederated priesthood of politicians and manu- 


the nature and tendency of the system we are discussing? | facturers have bound the great body of the people in the 
It bears an analogy, but too limen:ably striking, to that | farming States of this Union, as if by a spell, to this migh- 
which corrupted the republican purity of the Roman peo- | ty scheme of fraud and delusion. 1 recollect nothing, 
ple. Ged forbid that it should consummate its triumph | em that bears so near a resemblance to it, or which fur- 
over the public liberty, by a similar catastrophe, though | nishes so striking an illustration of this branch of human 


even that isan event by no means improbable, if we con- 


tinue to legislate periodically in this way, and to connect | 


frailty, as the story-—so beautifully told by the Irish poet 
—ofthe celebrated Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. This 


the election of our chief magistrate with the question of | boll imposter came into the world without any of the 

dividing out the spoils of certain States—degraded into | features which distinguish the human face, an object of 
. : . : . at at 5 ‘ ster rs . : 

Roman provinces—amongst the influential capitalists of | disgusting deformity. With the fiend-like purpose of 


the other States of this Union! Sir, when I consider that, 
by a single act lke the present, from five to ten mil- 
lions of dollars may be transferred annually from one part 
of the community to another; when 1 consider the dis- 
guise of disinterested patriotism under which the basest 
and most profligate ambition may perpetrate such an act 
of injustice and political prostitution, | caunet hesitate, 
fora moment, to pronounce this very system of indirect 
bounties, the most stupendous instrument of corruption | 
ever placed in the hands of public functionaries. It brings | 
ambition and avarice and wealth in.vo a combination, which | 
it is fearful to contemplate, because it is almost impossi- | 
bie to resist. Do we not perceive, at this very moment, 
the extraordinary and melaucholy spectacle of less than | 
one hundred thousand capitalists, by means of this unhal.- 
lowed combination, exercising an absulute and despotic | 
control over the opinions of eight millions of free citizens, 
and the fortunes and destinies of ten millions? Sir, I witl 
nut anticipate or forebede evil. L will not permit myself 
to belive that the Presivlency of the United States will | 
ever be bought an:l sold, by this syste.n of bounties and | 
prohibitions. Bat l must say that there are certain quar 
ters of this Union in which, if a candidate for the Presi- 
dency were to come forward with the Harrisburg tariff in 
his hand, nothing could resist his pretensions, if his ad- 
versary were opp sed to this unjust system of oppression. 
Yes, sir, that bill would be a talisman which would give | 
i charmed existence to the candidate whe would pledge | 
himself to support it. And although he were covered | 
with all the © multiplying villanies of nature,” the most | 
immaculate patriot and profound statesman in the nation | 
dub hold no competition with lim, if he should refuse 
to grant this new species of imperial donative. | 
Mr. Speaker, such are the disguise anl delusion inci- | 
lent to this sort of legislation, that baseness and treachery 
are not unlikely to receive the reward appropriate to | 
disinterested patriotism. I believe, for example, that if | 
aman of sufficient prominence to aspire to the Presiden- 
cy, and representing a people whose interests were to be 
immolated by this system, would be base and bold | 
enough to make that offering at the shrine of his own | 
ambition, he would find it the most certain and direct 
avenue to popularity and power. He would be hailed by 
the whole tariff party as a high-minded statesman and dis- 
titerested patriot; and even in his own infatuated con 
stituents, the miserable and deluded victims of his treach- 
ery, whose very bread he had sold for the purple of pow- 
er, would not improbably be found in the ranks of his 
followers, swellinj the chorus uf his praise. Indeed, sir, 
when L contemplate the extraordinary infatuation which 
a combination of capitalists and politicians have had the 
singular art to diffuse over more than one-half of this 
Union—when lsee the very victims who are about to be 
olfered up to satiate the voracious appetite of this devour- 
ng Moloch, paying their ardent and sincere devotions at 
lis bloody shrine; € confessI have been tempted to 
doubt whether mankind was not doomed, even in its 
Most enlightened state, to be the dupe of some species 


Oi imposture, and the victim of some form of tyranny. For, 





avenging his shame upon the human race, he reared the 
standard of a new religious dynasty, in opposition to the 
Caliph. Asa means of accomplishing his great imposture, 
and at the same time concealing his deformity, he cover- 
ed himself with a silver veil; giving it out to his followers 
that the heavenly light of his countenance, by which the 
faithful were to be finally blessed after reaching a certain 
state of purity, was for the present kept, in mercy, from 
their sight, Thousands of devoted followers thronged to 
his standard, looking forward, amidst every disaster and 
every disappointment, to that giorious day, when the 
angel brow of their prophet was to be **uncurtained 
to their view.” Lneed not tell you, sir, that this vision 
of their hopes was never recalized. On the contrary, 
atthe very time he was idolized, by the blind de- 
votion of his followers, as a redeeming angel commission- 
ed by Heaven to free the world from sin and bondage, he 
was daily muttering, in the midst of his pretended vrisons, 
infernal execrations against the hated race of human kind, 
aud staining the altars of his demoniac passions with 
every species of crime and every species of sacrifice. And 
finally, whea enclosed by the beleaguering forces of the 
Caliph, and surrounded by a ** finghtful wilderness of 


i 


death,” covered over with his own deluded followers, 
he selected this as the appropriate scene of a holy festival 
t which he was to unveil, to the chosen few of his follow- 
ers who still survived the successive disasters and disap- 
peintments to which he had exposed them, the long ex- 


| pected sp'eadors of his godlike brow. ‘The buard was 


spread **in splendid mockery;” and after administering to 
each of these deluded victims a poisonous draught, as a 
nectar proper for those who were destined for the skies, 
he raised the awful veil;when behold! his wretched follow- 
ers, in (heir very last agonies, slnunk back, as from a 
loathsome and detestable monster, more foul than bell, 
insre horrible than death. 

Such, sir, are the promised blessings of this protecting 
system; such is the veil which covers tts deformity; such 
are the sacrifices it imposes, even on its own deluded fol- 
lowers; and such, I fear, will be the final consummation of 
this s upendous scheme of imposture and delusion. 

Mr. ALEXANDER expressing his approbation of 
many of the views advanced by Mr. McDurrig, but wish- 
ing to discuss some points which he had left untouched, 
adverted tothe lateness ofthe hour, and moved that the 
House adjourn. 

The motion prevailed, and the House adjourned accord- 
ingly. 


Satounpar, Apait 19, 1828 
STENOGRAPHERS. 

Mr. WOODCOCK moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the Speaker be directed to communicate 
to the House the names of the persons, who, on the 15th 
of April, instant, had aright of admission tothe Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, by hisleave, under the 14th rule-of the 
House; whether the same persons are now admitted; and 
that he also inform the House of the places which he has 
assigned to them. 
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Mr. CAMBRELENG said, that, before the House was 
called to adopt such a resulution, he should be glad to 
hear, from the gentleman who offered it, some rea 
sons to show that it was necessary 

Mr. WOODCOCK replied, that he would briefly ex- 
plain why he had offered the resolution. By the 14th 
rule of order, the Speaker is empowered to admit per- 
sons on the floor, in the capacity of Stenograplirs, and 
to assign them such place as he may think fit. Mr. W. 
said, that he had heard a great deal sakl, respeeting the 
Stenographers of this House, some complaining of their 
reports, others applauding them. He thought it was his 
right, and the right of every member, to kaow who the 
Stenographers were. He could conceive of no objection 
to such ademand. ‘The thing was proper in itself, and 
members were entitled to the information. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said, that there was nothing improper on 
the face of the resolution, yet he objected to it on the 
ground, that it was unnecessary, inasmuch as any mem- 
ber desiring the information might obtain it by an appli- 
cation to the Speaker, and because the adoption of such 


a resolution might be construed into a reflection on the | 
He therefore moved to | 


presiding officer of the Ffonse. 
lay it on the table. 

Mr. WOODCOCK requested him to withdraw the mo- 
tion, to allow him an opportunity of reply. 

Mr. L.. not consenting, 

Mr. BARTLETT made a similar request, with which 
Mr. LUMPKIN complied; when 

Mr. BARTLETT observed, that, in his judgment, the 
resolution was proper, and ought to be adopted. [t was 
right in itself that the members should know who had 
been admitted into the Hall underthe character of Ste- 
nographers. It was possible the resolution might have a 


bearing on persons who hekl that character within the 
Hall, but whose conduct out of it was such as required the 


animadversion of the House. He, for one, desired to know | 


to whom this privilege had been extended. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said. that the object of the reso. 
lution was too palpable to be concealed. [ft evidently re- 
lated to an unpleasant occurrence that had taken place in 
another part of the Capitol, and he was therefore opprsed 
to the resolution, because the House had already referred 
that entire subject toa Select Committee. ff the gentle- 
man would so modify his resolution as to refer it to that 
Committee, he should haveno objections to vote for it; 
but to prevent further discussion, he now moved to lay 
it upon the table. 

Mr. BARTLETT demanded that the question on this 
motion should be taken by yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered by the House. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, thereupon, withdrew his motion, 
but it was immediately renewed by Mr. LUMPKIN, and 
the yeasand nays were again demanded by Mr. ‘TAY- 
LOR, and ordered. 

The SPEAKER then stated to the House that he 
would cheerfully have afforded the information to which 
this resvlution referred, toany gentleman who had re- 
quested it. 

The question was then taken on ordering the reso 
lution to lie on the table, and decided in the affirma- 
tive, by yeasand nays—94 to 60. 


PRINTING OF MEMORIALS, &c. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO now moved the consideration of 
the following resolution, offered by him some days since. 

“Resolved, That the following be added to the stand- 
ing rules of this Iyuse : 

‘It shall not be in order to move the printing of any 


private petition, memorial, or remonstrance, nor any | 


other document ofa private import, till the same shall 

have gone to a committee, asd shall have been report- 
Aon 

€G on 


| In explanation of the resolution he had offered, Mr. 
| T. observed, that it pointed toa reform in a matter 
which had been loudly complained of, namely, the great 
}and unnecessary amount of the printing ordered by this 
|House. He moved that the resolu'ion be referred to the 
; Select Committee which had been appointed on the 
Rules of the House, but, at the suggestion of Mr. Gir. 
| MER, he withdrew his motion, believing that the House 
| could as well dispose of the resolution at once. He 
| again adverted to the incongruous mass of printing 
| which the House was in the babit of ordering. A gen- 
Ueman would rise in his place and present a memorial, 
accompanied with a volummous amount of documents, 
| The House being ignorant of their contents, usually as. 
; sented, as a matter of course, to the next motion, which 
| was, that the memorial and documents be printed. The 
| consequence was, that these printed documents were, 
| morning after morning, piled up on the tables of mem- 
bers, without order, and almost without number. This 
was an evil which called for remedy, and he could not 
think of any bettcr mode than to require that, before 
being printed, all papers ofa private character shoul 
be submitted to a Commnttee of the House. 
Mr. MALLARY suggested that the resolution, while 
\it remedied one evil, created another. A previous ques- 
tion must be settled in every case, whether the papers 
offered were strictly of a private character. It often 
happened, and must happen, that papers partook in 
this respect of a mixed character, referrisg to concerns, 
in which, to be sure, private individuals were more par. 
ticularly interested, but which, at the same time, had 
important bearings of a public kind. Besides, these 
papers often referred to subjects ef a local kind, which, 
though they might be well known in the States where the 
facts existed, yet were totally unknown to the greates 
part of the members of this House. By printing the 
papers, gentlemen were put in possession of the facts, 
and their attention was attracted by subjects which 
really called for legislation, but to which they would 
otherwise have paid little or no regard. ‘The expense 
ot printing a few documents, was not to be put in com- 
parison with the opportunity of passing laws, with a full 
knowledge of the subject to which they related. 
Mr. BARTLETT moved that the resolution be refer 
red to the Select Committce on Rules; which motion 
prevailed, and it was referred accordingly. 


LAND CLAIMS IN FLORIDA. 


The bill supplementary to an act for the establishmert, 
and confirmation of Land claims in Florida, having been 
rerd a third time, and the question being, ** Shall th 
bill pass ?”? A debate of considerable extent arose, 
which Messrs. Dwiear, Wurerre, Warrr, Buckner, 
Barres, of Missouri, Witor, Guravey, Haire, Isacks, 
and Barriers, took part. ‘ 

The bill was objected to on several different grounds 
First, because it provided that, when, on a suit institut 
ed by a claimant against the United States, for th 
confirmation cf his title, a verdict was obtained in fi 
vor ofthe claimant, who was thus decided to have a 
good and lawful title to the land, the United States 
were required to pay the costs of suit; whereas, ia 
bill of a similar character passed in 1824, for the set- 
tlement and confirmation of land titles in| Arkansas and 
Missouri, there was an express provision that the Unit 
ed States should in no ease pay the costs. Secondly, 
because there was no limitation as tothe amount of the 
claims which were by this bill to be referred to th 
‘Territorial Courts ; whereas, in the bills for the othc! 
‘Yerritories, claims exceeding three thousand five hun 


m 


|dred acres were reserved for the decision of Congress. 


In the third place, because no appeal was expressly 
provided from the decisions of the Territorial District 
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Courts to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The District Attorney was, indeed, clirected to take an 
appeal ; but a doubt was suggested, whether this would 
be asuffieient declaration that an appeal would lie. If 
even this objection were set aside, the award of the 
Supreme Court was not declared to be final. In the 
fourth place, the preparations for trial were not suffi- 
ciently guarded. ‘The District Attorney was not required 
to be present at the taking of despositions, nor was the 
law agent, who is provided by the bill, directed so to at- 
tend. Fifthly. The right of appeal is expressly allowed to 
the claimants, and only constructively allowed, and by 
implication, to the United States. Sixthly. That while, 
in the Missouri bill, itis wisely enacted that the claim- 
ant suing the U. States is required to state,under oath, the 
names of all adverse claimants within his knowledge, 
and all the occupants of the land are cited to appear, so 
that a final settlement may be had of all the claims set 
up to the same tract, in this bill there is no sich provi- 
sion. 
citizens having clams against the United States are al- 
lowed the privilege of having them settled by judicial 
investigation, while the same privilege is denied to the 
citizens at large. Ifthe United States, as a sovereign, 
condescends to be sued for the benefit of one set ot 
claimants, it ought toextend the same advantage to all 
others. Otherwise, equal justice is not administered to 
the People. 

The following remarks of Mr. WHITE, of Florida, in 
explanation of the bill for the settlement of Land Claims 
in Florida, are all that have been preserved of the de- 
bate: 

Mr. WHITE said, he regretted exceedingly that the 
bill now under consideration should, on its final passage, 
encounter opposition in its details, which might have 
been connected in Committee of the Whole. ‘This bill 
relates to a subject difficult to be understood at all times, 
and to which few members of the House could devote 
sufficient attention ; he was, therefore, desirous to have 
it passed before he was compelled, from considerations 
unnecessary to be mentioned, to leave his seat, for a few 
days at least, and perhaps for the remainder of the s:s- 
sion. Tf, said Mr. W. the objection suggested by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, was alone to be obviated, 
it would require but a briefexplanation. ‘That objec- 
tion is the repeal of so much of the Missouri act, as sub- 
jects claimants to the payment of costs, in cases in which 
the petitioner establishes the validity of his claim. The 
provision in that act was unjust and trreconcileable with 
yuod faith, policy, and all our legislation on the subject 
of Private Land Claims. Itin effect declares that the 
Government of the United States will not confirm the ti- 
tle to an individual, or permit him to have it decided ina 
court of justice, unless he is taxed with the whole cost. 
Vhe treaty under which the right is, or ought to be se- 
cured, requires that the United States shall confirm the 
litle tothe same extent that it would have been valid, un- 
der the Government from which it is derived, to execute 
this treaty by which the public faith of this Government 
18 pledged, we proceed to pass a law that this claim shall 
be adjudicated, and, if establ.shed, the claimant is requir- 
ed to pay costs. Sir, the Government ought to pay for 
al! the expenses of the trial, whether the title is confirmed 
or not. ‘They are bound, if they regard their treaties, 
to provide some means of settlement ; and it would be 
iniquitous to say that a man, having an unquestionable 
right, shall pay for its ascertainment. Such has never 
bees the practice of this Goverument, and such, I trust, 
for its credit, never willbe. ‘The whole expense of com. 
inissions to ascertain the validity of claims, hus been borne 
kenerally by the United States, and never, in any case, 
except in the law now proposed to be repealed, have 
they been subjected to this oppressive tax. ‘This provi- 
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Lastly, that, by this bill, one particular class of 
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sion was inserted in the bill at the instance of the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Public Lands in the Senate, a 
Senator from Missouri, who had witnessed the erroneous 
operation of the Missouri act in that respect. The princi- 
ple incorporated in this bill, places the claimants on the 
footing of all other suitors before the Court, and directs 
that the costs shall abide the decision. 

It is too plain to require further remark. 1! will pro- 
ceed to examine the general features of this bill: It is 
known to every gentleman in this House, that the claim- 
ants to lands, under titles derived from his Catholic Ma- 
jesty and his lawful authorities in the Floridas, were se- 
cured in their rights of property by the 8th article of the 
Treaty. Their rights were not only declared to be as 
valid as they were under the Government of Spain, but 
the United States solemnly stipulated to confirm them. 
l understand, from this provision of the Treaty, that this 
Government are bound to admit them by legislative re- 
Cognition, or to establish some tribunal todo so. We 
have organized a Board of Commissioners, whose powers 
are confined to the decisions of claims under 3,500 acres. 
These commissioners were required to report claims 
over that amount to Congress, with their opinions upon 
them, and the evidence adduced in their support. They 
are reported, and | have not been able, in three years, 
to induce a committee of this [louse to examine a sine 
gle claim. The Government will not survey and sell 
them. ‘The claimants cannot, without a confirmation, 
dispose of them. The country is embarrassed by un- 
adjusted titles; population is retarded; and the so- 
lemn ob igations of a treaty disregarded. If the claim 
is a valid one, great injury is done to the claimant ; 
if defective, great injury is sustained by the United 
States. The land is not surveyed and sold until all the 
valuable timber is cut off and the soil exhausted. The 
longer it is delayed the more difficulties are to be en- 
countered. ‘The land, as in some districts, of which I 

| have some knowledge in other parts of the country, 
will become covered by settlers. These cla'ms are sut- 
ficiently odious and unpopular, without this new interest 
jagainst them. ‘The occupants become numerous, and 
| the claimants small in number; and the Representative 
| looks to the wishes of the majority. A law like the pre- 
| sent is never sought, or only sought by those who ap- 
| proach us withoul influence, and are received with sts- 
|picion. So long as the United States are kept out of 
| possession, by the unadjusted state of the claim, and the 
| claimant cannot sell, this newly created patty, without ti- 
| tle, holds the land for years, until time will permit them 
jt set up aright of prescription. The people of Florida 
| 





are not in that situation at present ; but what they may 
be in twenty years, if the titles remain so long unadjust- 
jed, [cannot say. They all now desire the settlement of 
itheir large clanms. If it be decided to be public proper- 
ty, let it be sold to the settlers; if private, let it be de- 
creed to the honest claimant. It is unjust to delay it. A 
| failure to comply with a contract between individuals, 
|for so many years, woulkl be pronounced unjust, if not 
dishonest. 1 know of no exemption of a’ Government 
from a similar obligation in the performance of its con- 
jtracts with foreign Powers. The People of Florida bave 
petitioned, for six years, to have these claims settled, 
those who are not, as well as those who are, interested. 
| They must be decided at some time—the claims will not 
be the less equitable, or the more illegal, by delay. The 
heirs of the present claimants, who may have worn out 
itheir lives in unavailing supplication, will still demand 
the execution of the Treaty. It will not be said that the oc 
| cupant ought to take them by prescription. There is not 
'u member here, who can say these claims ought not to be 
| settled, and there are but few who can believe Congress 
jis a competent tribunal to do it. They are essentially 
| judicial, not legislative questions. A confirmation by 
‘ 
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nt Congress may be final, but a rejection cannot. They 
have no power to divest a vested right which a treaty has 
secured. The claimant cannot be divested, but by a ju- 
dicial investigation. Whenever the Government shall 
sell to individuals, their right to a trial is guarantied by 
the Constitution itself; itis the great safeguard of the life, 
liberty, and property, of the citizen: there is no power 
known in this country that can control it. Any settle- 
ment by law, without the agency of the Judiciary, does 
not finally decide the right asserted. Isay there is not 
a committee in this House who could examine every claim 
in these reports in one session, if there was no other bu- 
siness before them. TI appeal to the experience of gen- 
tlemen fora confirmation of the fact. ‘These titles are 
founded on, and derived under, the ordinances of a for- 
eign Government, in a foreign language; they sometimes 
depend on the powers of a provincial officer, whose au- 
thority is deduced fiom an official order, or instructions 
of a Governor General, or of the King himself. It was 
the policy of that Government to leave the titles in an im- 
perfect condition, to make it the interest of the grantee 
to be faithful to the King, and his authorities. The claims 
are not the less just on this account; and the Spanish 
Minister displayed great foresight in inserting in the trea- 
ty that they should be completed by this Government, as 
they would have been under thatof Spain. ‘These claims 
involve a number of difficult and abstruse questions of 
local law, as well as the laws of nations, and the construc- 
tion of the treaty. This bill proposes to extend the pro- 
visions of an existing law, providing for the decision of 
claims in Missouri, to Florida; that law, it is said, has 
been complained of by the claimants elsewhere, because 
it favors the Govern.nent. I am willing to receive it, 
however, for those whose rights are confided to me. 1 
am disposed to take any law that does not impugn the 
treaty—that is, the great protection of honest claimants, 
and any thing in the form ofa trial, according to its pro- 
visions, is all want. This bill does not give to us the 
provisions of the Missouri act. ‘There are several most 









































claimants. I will mention them. In the first place, it 
excludes all claims not presented to the commissioners 
and examined by them. It does not confer power on the 
Court to take cognizance of any claim reported as ante- 
dated, or forged, or permit a re-examination. It pro- 
vides that all claims, over a league square, shall be taken 
to the Supreme Court, in all cases where the decision 
isagainst the United States. There are few or none 
which will be submitted to the Courts under that quantity, 
and, therefore, the provision for an appeal is imperative 
in all cases, and there can be no claim confirmed which 
does not receive the sanction of the Supreme Court. It 
provides for a Law Agent, and Assistant Counsel to aid 
the District Attorneys to oppose these claims, All these 
are restrictions ; they never were imposed before ; and, 
unnecessary or unjust as I consider them, 1 would even 
take more, from any quuiter, where the interest of the 
Government was, or where any one imagines the rights 
of the United States are, involved. We had better have 
some decision than this life-destroying uncertainty and 
delay. [consented to these amendments, because | could 
do no better: all that Lask for those claimants is an im- 
partial trial. If that cannot be obtained, [ ask a trial with 
us many provisos a8 any one pleases—whether he under- 
stands it or not—so that the provisions of the treaty, and 
the laws of nations, are not absolutely excluded from con- 
sideration. A Government, compared with the lives of 
individuals, is immortal. If the titles of individuals are 
not to be confirmed, until after twenty years’ delay, it 
would be an act of clemency in the Government to take 
half the property nowy and confirm the remainder. ‘Those 
who want to know my opinions on Spanish land claims 
can see them in the book before me. [ think that they 
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important features in which it bears heavily upon the | 
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will find that I have not gone too far in confirmation of 
large grants. I advocate nothing here but a trial, whic) 
no just Government can refuse. 1 ask no favor for th. 
Claimants. Task only the execution of the treaty, an) 
that Congress do unto these People as Spain would hays 
done. 1 do not consider it liberal or just to denounce ali 
large claims, because they are large—if they are valid, 
let them be confirmed; if not, the land should be sol, 
The Judiciary is the only safe tribunal for determining, 
finally, the rights of the claimants, and redeeming the 
pledged faith of the nation. 


At another stage of the debate. 

Mr. WHITE said, he was sensible of the indu'gence 
of the House, (and, under the circumstances of his pecu- 
liar situation, he never could forget it,) but, as he had no 
colleagues here, to take charge of this bill, he hoped to 
be indulged with a few remarks, and would then leave 
the question. The gentleman from Kentucky has not 
examined this bill with his usual attention, or he never 
could have fallen into the error under which he seemed 
to labor. This bill declares, that the law of 1824, pass. 
ed to enable the claimants in Missouri to institute pro 
ceedings to try the validity of their titles, shall be extend: 
ed to Florida. These are the words: the * Claims shall 
be adjudicated according to the forms, rules, regulations, 
conditions, restrictions, and limitations prescribed to th: 
District Judge, and the claimants, in the State of Misso 

| ris by act of Congress.”” Now, Sir, if the language can 
j furnish any words that will more effectually adopt all the 
provisions of that law, f am not acquainted with ther 
All the regulations prescribed to the judge, and clain 
|} ants, are here enacted, and the trial is to be under the 
i rules, and on the conditions of that act. The gentlems 
| from Kentucky thinks it would only relate to forms of prac. 
itice. Ifthe gentleman had been so good, yesterday, as 
| to have proposed any other wor ls, or if, during the seve 
ral weeks this bill has been on the table, he had thougii: 
of the amendments he now suggests, he would have re 
dered me a singular favor. He objects to the bill, be 
| cause it does not provide for the taking of testimony 
he will lock to the Missouriact, he will find that testin 
ny cannot be admitte:| without being obtained upon: 
| tice to the District Attorney. t 


In these cuses, with the 
Attorney, a law agent and assistant counsel are provided 
for, by this bill. I think it is not too much to infer, t 

| the interests of the Government will be protected. B 
in truth, litde or no testimony is to be taken. These 
grants admitted to be genuine, such as they are, or 
proved to be so before the Commissioners, and the p 
er of the granting authority, is the point to be deci 
Unless they are on condition, the questions are of la 
together. A billin a more exceptionable shape, and | 
guarded, has twice passed this House; this has been ful 
examined and discussed in the Senate, and I trast ™ 
now be adopted. 

|} ‘Thedebate was closed by Mr. BARTLETT, who, 2 
i a to the imperfect und disputed character of the 
| 








bill, and thinking it improper that a bill, under sucd cr 
cumstances, should be taken out of its regular order 
| the docket, for the purpose of being hastened to a de 
| cision, moved thatit be again referred toa Committee 
| of the Whole, and made the order of the day for to-mor- 
|row. He withdrew the motion, however, at the request of 
| Mr. WILDE, who, with a view to test the sense of 
the House, as to their disposition to pass the bill at this 
time, moved that it be laid uponthe table. 


The motion prevailed, Aves 81, Noes 46. 
Mr ALLEN, of Massachusetts, understanding tha 
delegate from Flovida, [Mr. Waite) would prefer & 





moved a reconsideration of the vote. 


reconsidered ; when, on motion of Mr. BARTLETT, tt 
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recommitment of the bill, to leaving it upon the tadle, 
It was, theretorc, 
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was committed toa Comittee of the Whole, and made; him witne 


the order of the day for to morrow. | 
. van riety here. He was, indeed, as he had said, violentl 
THE TARIFF BILL. opposed to the American System; but he should indy 
The House then proceeded to the orders of the day, | cate that opposition by mecting it openly, frankly, and 
viz: the consideration of private bills. On motion of | fearlessly. He thanked God, he was incapable of pros- 
Mr. MALLARY, the private business was postponed, | tituting the dignity of his own character; he was still 
and the Tariff Bill came up for consideration. ‘The mo-| more incapable of prostituting the power of a high and 
tion pending was that of Mr. Ranpoxeas, that the bill be | responsible ,office to the attainment of any earthly ob- 
indefinitely postponed. | ject whatsoever. He hud felt ittobe but an act of sheer 
Mr. ALEXANDER, ( who had the floor from Friday) | justice to himself to make this statement, upon this 
then rose to address the House, but yielded the floor floor, and in presence of those who were cotemporary 
at the request of : | with the incident; that this correction of an error in 
Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, who said, that it had been his in- | public opinion, so injurious and unjust to him, might be 
tention to have taken part in the discussion of this subject 3; co-extensive with the circulation of that opixion, and 
that, under that expectation, he had taken some pains in| might carry upon its face the stamp of unquestionable 
preparing himself particularly, in‘relation to some practical | authenticity. 
views of the question : for he liad heretofore, on former; Mr. BUCHANAN said he was glad the gentleman from 
occasions, exhausted himself upon the general reason | Virginia had made the explanation which he had done, 
ing, and the principles of political economy, applicable | to the House, and to the nation. Mr. B. said, I was then 
to it. Believing, however, as he did, that there was a) a member of the House, and heard, at the time, that the 
strong current of opinion in favor of taking the question, Speaker had been mistaken in the opinion which the 
he had determined, in deference to that, to decline go- gentleman from Rhode Island[Mr. Dunres) entertained 
ing into the argument. We had now been, he believed, | in relation to the tariff. It cannot be denied, however, 
some seven weeks engaged in this single subject, to the, that an erroneous impression has prevailed, toa consis 
almost entire exclusion of all others. He thought that | derable extent, in Pennsylvania, in regard to this trans 
it was now high time tu apply a maxim, which, though | action, That impression will now be removed by the 
in its origin a legal one, is equally true in relation to, explanation of the gentleman ; as his high character for 
political affairs: ** It is beneficial to the Republic that | integrity will give a sanction to his statement, which 
there should be anend of this controversy.” In pursu-) will carry conviction to every mind. 
ance of the moral of this maxim, said he, I dismiss the) Mr. BURGES briefly added his confirmation to the 
question before the House, with this declaration : that) statement of Mr. Bansour. The member from his 
now, as heretofore, Lam opposed to the system of pro-| State, to whom that gentlemen had alluded, was under- 


tecting duties, now called the “ American System, ”’ in! stood to bea friend to the Tariff, until his course in Con- 


every aspect in which it can be presented; on every | gress proved the contrary. 
principle on which it is attempted to be supported: in a| Mr, ALEXANDER observed, that what he had to say 
word, to speak after the manner of logicians, I am op- | upon this subject, should he confined to one branch of 
posed to it both in the abstract and the concrete. But, | it, and one only. As the gentleman from South Carolina, 
ait, the purpose for which I rose was a different one, | (Mr. McDurrix] who spoke yesterday, did not choose to 
It was to correct an error in public opinion, as I under-| raise the constitutional question, so neither would he (Mr. 
stand, prevailing to a considerable extent, which does | A.) speak to the policy, the injustice, of this measure, 
me the greatest pussible injustice. | Which had been so often and fuily exposed, and by none 
Whilst, said Mr. B. I occupied the Chair which you} more ably than the honorable gentleman himself. Mr. 
now dy, it became my duty, in the organization of the; A. only regretted that the honorable gentleman’s abili- 
House, amongst others, to form a Committee on Manu-| ties had not been employed in defending the Constitution 
factures. I understood my official duty perfectly, and L) of his country, which Mr. A. purposed now to deal with, 
designed faithfully and honestly to perform it. [intended | feebly as he might, but as well as he could—trusting that 
to compose the Committee of a majority favorable to, and | some one would follow him, more competent to do jus- 
a minority opposed to Legislative aid to manufactures ; | tice to this part of the subject. Mr. A. said, that he did 
that thus, whilst both sides of the question were re-| not speak for reputation here: for he never appeared 
presented, there might yet be a majority to present) before the House without extreme pain to himself, and 
such measures as they thought right, to the considera-| at no time more so than on the present occasion. Nor 
tion of the House. Mr. B. said it would at once occur | did he envy any man that popularity which was acquired 
to every one who heard him, that there would be an im-| by much speaking ; as he knew, ‘it was often got with- 
propriety in inquiring of the individual members what | out merit, and Jost without deserving.” Entertaining 
were their opinions upon particular subjects ; all that the opinions which he did, he could not suffer this bill 
the presiding officer could do, was, to select such mem-| to pass by, without protesting against the exercise of the 
bers as, from their geographical situations, might natur-| power. ‘The magnitude of the subject, the principle in- 
ally be supposed to be favorable to the interests of those | volved, and the great interest concerned, must then be 
sections of country in which they resided. Pursuing his apology for occupying some portion of the time ofthe 
this course, he said, that, amongst others, he selected a | House in its consideration. 
member from Rhole Island, which, he considered, em- In examining this question, Mr. A. said, he should not 
phatieally, the most manufacturing portion of the Union. | follow the example of gentlemen who had gone before 
That member, however, contrary to his expectations, | him, in attempting to shew that ihe duty should be laid 
cid not concur in the measures which the other mem-) on the square or the running yard, on molasses or hemp ; 
bers of the committee, favorable to manufactures, would ; or that it was the wool grower, and not the manufacturer, 
have reported ; and hence, he presumed, the opinion) who required protection. It was all the same to him.— 
had been taken up, that he had designedly formed an They were alike equally oppressive, destructive of the 
anti-manufacturing committee. Mr. B. said that he would, principles of the Constitution, and it mattered not who 
upon the floor of this House, whose organhe then was, was the executioner, if he were tu be made the victim. 
appeal to the Chairman of that Committee,[Mr Banpwix,}) fle said destructive of the principles of the Constitution, 
aid to all those gentlemen, now members of this House, | because subversive of the ends of its creation ; these be- 
Who were then members, and there were many, to bear! ing ‘* to furm a more p 


vu 


z rm a more perfect union, establish justice, en 










ss, that the statement which he now made, 
| was well understood, nay, was matter of public noto- 
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sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- | in disguise ; that it was any thing a majority of Congres, 
fence, promotet he general welfare, and secure the bless- | might choose to make it. As to the Supreme Court ever 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” Ie would | declaring a law of Congress. unconstitutional, which ac. 
not say that these terms did, of themselves, convey | cumulates power in the Federal head, it was what he 
any power, farther than admonitions to gentlemen who | never expected to see. When speaking, therefore, o/ 
may choose to risk the consequences—beacons, «8 it were, | this Government being one with limited powers, | 


by which the vessels of State may be safely steered | 
throughout her political voyage. What peace, what | 
happiness, was to be enjoyed under this bill, marked, as | 
it is, with the iron hand of tyranny and oppression | 
throughout ? ft has any thing else to recommend it to | 
the American people, but ‘¢ union, justice, and domestic | 
tranquillity,” and is a mockery of the terms themselves. 

It was well observed by Chief Justice Marsnatt, in 
the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden,* in alluding to the can- 
ses which led to the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country, that “the right to regulate commerce, 
even by the imposition of duties, was not controverted ; 
but the right to impose a duty for the purpose of revenue, 
produced a war as important, perhaps, in its consequen. 
ces to the human race, as any the world has ever witness- 
ed.” A declaration of this sort should have some weight 
with gentlemen, as it deserves te be considered in two 
points of view. While it admits a clear, incontrovertible 
right in the mother country, to have regulated commerce | 
with the colonies by the imposition of duties, it is a ne-| 
gation of the power for the purposes ef revenue ; and 
the very attempt to exert it, produced, in its consequen- 
ces, the most fatal effects to her—no less than the estab- 
lishment of their independence. How much more so 
then, are the dangers to be apprehended in a Republi- 
can form of government, prescribed in its action, with 
limited powers, when one is exercised, not merely of 
doubtful authority, but, in the opinion of many, a down. 
right and palpable violation of the Constitution itself ? 

It was not the three penny tax upon tea, considered as 
oppressive by the colonies of this country, which led 
them to resistance and independence ; but the principle 
asserted, to tax them for the purposes of a Government 
in which they had no participation, and for the benefit of | 
a People with whom they had no common interest. It 
was not the twenty-shilling ship money tax that was held 
grievous by the People of England, which Hampden re- 
sisted, and finally brought Charles to the block, but the 
principle irvolved, the violation of Magna Charta, which 
secured to every Englishman his liberty, his property, 
and every thing that was dear and valuable. While 
speaking thus of the rights of British subjects, [am but 
vindicating these of the American citizen, and let me not 
be subjected to the unwarrantable imputation, as my co] ! 
league [Mr. Ranpotpa) was the other day, of taking sides 
with aliens and foreigners. What was the case there ? 
A discretionary power, contended for on the part of the 
crown, totax the People toany extent, without the con- 
sent of Parliament, under the pretext of providing for 
the general welfare. What is it here? A discretionary 
power in Congress to tax them to the same extent, with 
no other restraint than the responsibility which they owe 
to their constitwents. ‘The right of Parliament, in this 
respect, hae never been controverted, but that of the 
King was, and successfully, too, by the reversal of the at- 
tainder of Hampden, which a corrupt bench, in corrupt 
times, and under the influence of the crown, had not the 
firmness and independence to resist. But, Mr. A. said, 
he never expected to hear the supremacy, the omnipo- 
tence of the Parliament of Great Britain, claimed for the 
Congress of the United States. if tie power be admit- 
ted, to the extent contended for by gentleman, he had no 
hesitation in saying; that this Government was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a consolidated one ; that, so far from 
being a charter of delegated powers, it was a monarchy 


* Wheaton’: Reports, vol. 9 p 202, 


meant something more than ‘* enumerated” merely, 
which secemed to be the opinion of some gentlemen, wn. 
less they were pleased to consider, by the enumeration 
of powers, the exclusion of all others, not enumerated, 
which were reserved to the Stutes respectively, or tu 
the People. This was the principle both friends and op 
poneuts had in view at the time of its adoption, and up. 


| on which the cotemporaneous expositions, as well as ju 


dicial decisions, profess to have gone ever since. The 
ninth and tenth amendments to the Constitution were 
made in order to secure it more effectually, and to a| 
lay the apprehensions of those who entertained doubts 
upon the subject. Judge Tecxer, in his commentaries 
= Blackstone, who wrote at a time when the princi. 
ples of the Government were considered as settled, and 
may, therefore, be relied upon as an authority, after al. 
luding to the clauses restraining the powers given,” says 
‘* The sum of all which appesrs to be, that the powers 
delegated to the Federal Government are, in all cases, to 
receive the most strict construction that the instrument 
will bear, where the rights of a State, or of the People, 
either collectively or individually, may be drawn in ques. 
tion.” It is the only sound doctrine that can obtain, con. 
sistently with their interests and safety ; because, as si 
power was originally derived trom them, whenever these 
are likely to be affected by the usurpation of powers, or 
by the exercise of doubtful ones, the idea of a liberal or 
enlarged construction should be excluded. Chief Justice 
Mansuatt, in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden,f lays down 


\ the rule, as generally conceded, that ** the sovereignty 


of Congress, though limited to specified objects, is ple- 


| mary as to those objects,” with no other limitations than 


those prescribed in the Constitution. It is then an instru- 
ment, not merely of enumerated, but of limited powers ; 
by which I mean, powers expressly confined to specitied 
objects, sometimes general in their character, at otlers 
restrained in the manner of their exercise. Ths view 
is more strongly confirmed by the Feceraliet,+ which ad- 
mits, in unqualified! terms, * that the States will retain 
** all pre-existing authorities, which may not be excl: 
‘sively delegated tg the Federal head.” 

When gentlemen, therefore, speak of precedents, let 


, them ge back to fundamental principles, to constitution 


al authorities, and not abide the decisions of legis!ative 
enactments merely. There are occasions when it woul! 
be as unwise in Congress to execute powers that are giv- 
en, as it would be dangerous to attempt the exercise ol 
those which are prohibited, or of a doubtful character 
There are cases which neither the decision of this House, 
of Congress, nor of the Supreme Court in the bargain, 
can ever determine, but must be left to the high con: 
tracting parties—the States themselves—to settle, peace 
ably, if they can, but forcibly, never! There is no um 
pire between them and their rights. Forbearance, Jus 
tice, a mutual respect for the authorities of each other, 
can alone be appealed te, to reconcile conflicting inter: 
ests. When these ends fail, and it becomes necessary tv 
apply force, after destroving the moral energies of (le 
People, to execute your laws, that moment is this Union 
at an end—dissolved into its original elements! 

Mr. A. said, he did not mean to blink the question, but 
to meet it fairly and openly, and, if he could, to vindicate 
the violated purity of the Constitution. He knew thattt 
was unfashionable to speak of the Constitution here, 

* Part 1 App D. p. 154. 


+ Wheaton’s Repoits, vel. 9, p. 197. + Nos. 32, 82 
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less it be to get power by implication; that it had become 
a by-word and reproach, particularly when emanating from 
the quarter of the country which he represented, and the 
man who did it, ran the risk of subjecting himself to the 
gibes, the sneers, the contempt, of some one or other. 
But he cared not for that. He had a duty to dis- 
charge ‘to himself, to those who had sent him here to 
guard their rights and interests, and he should do it to 
the best of his abilities, cost what it might, regardless of 
the opinion of this or that party. Whenever views of this 
sort were pressed upon the House by any one from that 
State, it was immediately said that the sceptre had de- 
parted from her, and she was now for tying up the hands 
of the Federal Government. He rejoiced that it had ; 
and, unless it should be used more to the advantage ofthe 
People, than when recently held, he trusted it might ne- 
verreturn. Virginia was now, where she had always 
been—against power, contending on the side of the weak, 
not the strong; and, if she choose to give up her princ:- 
ples—to lie down and worship the Golden Calf—to be- 
come a supplicant at the throne of Majesty, as many of 
the States now were—like the sons of Samuel, who de- 
parted from the ways of their father, to go in pursuit of 
other gods, kings, and monarchies—why, be itso! He 
should have no **lot nor part” in the business: for the 
day of retribution would come when she would be“ scourg- 
ed with scorpions.” 

Sir, itis contended that the power to protect domestic 


manufactures is derived from two clauses in the Constitu- | 


tion—" to regulate commerce, and to raise revenue:” nei- 
ther of which, in my humble judgment, confers it : al- 
though one, if clearly shewn, would have been sufficient. 
It is, however, no new opinion, and stands supported by 
the authority of the present Secretary of State. In ullud- 
ing to the course which Virginia had pursued in relation 
to this subject, he took occasion, while on an excursion 


to the Western country during the last Summer, to ex- | 


press himself in the following style of derision.* Speak- 
ing of the opponents of the tariff, he says, ** availing them- 
selves of the irritations and divisions incident to a late 


contested election, and enlisting under the banners of a | 


distinguished name, they have taken fresh courage, and 


assail the further progress of our manufactures with reno- | 


Tariff Bill. 
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General Government, and the power of the States : that 
is the Constitution. If, under a power to regulate trade, 
you prevent exportation ; if, with the most approved 
| Spring-lancets, you draw the last drop of blood from our 
veins; if, secundem arlem, you draw the last shilling from 
|our pockets, what are the checks of the Constitution to 
us? A fig for the Constitation!” In another part of his 
| speech, which was in answer to Mr. Clay, he farther ob- 
served, ** but we are told thisis a curious Constitution of 
| ours: it is made for foreigners and not for ourselves; for 
| the protection of foreign, and not of American industry. 
| Sir, this is a curious Constitution of ours, [said Mr. R.] 
‘and if l were disposed to deny it, | could not succeed. 
It is an anomaly in itself. It is that supposed impossi- 
| bility ot all writers, from Aristotle to the present day— 
an imperium in imperio. Nothing like it ever did exist, 
or possibly ever will, under similar circumstances. It is 
a Constitution consisting of confederated bodies, for cer- 
| tain exterior purposes, and, also, for some interior pur- 
poses, but leaving to the State authorities, among a great 

| many powers, the very one which we now propose to ex- 
jercise: for, if we were now passing a revenue bill, a bill 
| the object of which were to raise revenue, however much 
| { should deny the policy, and howeverI could demon- 
strate the futility of the plan, [ still should deem it to be 
a constitutional bill; a bill passed to carry, bona fide, into 
| effect, a provision of the Constitution, but a bill passed 
| with short-sighted views. But this is no such bill. It is 
ja bill, inder pretence of regulating commerce, to take 
| money from the pockets of a very large,and, I thank God, 
contiguous territory,and to put it into other pockets.” In 
reply to Mr. McLane, he remarked, “ it costs me nothing, 
sir, to say that I very much regret that the zeal which 1 
have not only felt but cherished, on the subject of laying 
taxes in a manner which, in my judgment, is incunsistent, 
| not merely with the spirit, but the very letter of the Con- 
stitution, should have given to my remarks, on this sub- 
| ject, a;pungency, which has rendered them disagree- 
able,and even offensive to the gentleman from Delaware.’’ 
My colleague (Mr. P. P. Banspour] went more at 
large into this view of the subject, and showed his de- 
cided objection to the bill, upon constitutional grounds. 
They are presented in a manner too forcible to have es- 





vated vigor. Prior to that event, they had contented | caped observation, and 1 take leave to refer to them in 


themselves with controverting the policy of encourage. 
ment; and no statesman in Congress had been seen bold 
enough seriously to question the right of Congress to af- 
fordit. But now the Legislature of a distinguished State, 
after long deliberation and mature consideration, has so- 
lemnly resolved that Congress does not possess the pow- 
er to counteract foreign legislation by laws of self-preser- 
vation. It is delegated by more than one clause in the 
Constitution. Under the authority to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, we have seen the power exercised 


his own words : 

* As far, sir, as this bill is designed to give encourage- 
ment to manufactures, or even, if you please, to national 
industry, in general, [ would vote against it, for another 
strong, and, in my estimation, decisive reason. And 
here, Mr. Chairman, [am about to derive an argument 
from the Constitution. I trust I shall not press upon the 
confines of political metaphysics. The Constitution 
gives to Congress the power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises. This bill proposes to lay and 



















































































































































































































































































to suspend, fur long and indefinite periods, commercial! collect duties, and, therefore, I shall not undertake to 
intercourse with all nations, and more especially with | say that it isa violation of the letter of the Constitution. 
Great Britain and France. Under another clause, also| But this I do mean to contend, and I think I shall be 
full and explicit, the power is granted to lay imposts, with- | able to prove, with asnigh an approximation to demon- 
out limitation as to amount, and has been exercised far | stration as moral evidence is capable of, that this bill 
beyond the wishes of the friends of the American system | does violate the spirit of the Constitution. The power 
to apply it.” | to impose taxes, duties, &c., it will not be denied by any 
Now, sir, it must have been known to that gentleman, | gentleman, was given to us for the purpose of raising 
who could not have forgotten all that transpired during | revenue—which revenue is to be applied to the ends 
the session of Congress in 1824, that two of my colleagues, | pointed out in the Constitution. Now, sir, as far as, by 
Mr. Rawpotes and Mr. P. P. Barsovr] in the debate on | this bill, it is proposed to encourage manufactures, or 
the Tariff of that year, expressly contended that it con-| any other department of industry, we shall be using this 
travened the spirit, if not the letter of the Constitution, | power, not only not for the purpose for which it was 
and was therefore equally a violation of it. Mr. R. said, | given, but for another, and a different one, and, as I shall 
Ido not stop here, sir, toargue about the constitution- | attempt to prove, one which will defeat that for which the 
ality of this bill; 1 consider the Constitution a dead letter; power was given ; and then this question presents itself: 
1 consider it, to consist, at this time, of the power ot the | whether we do not, in effect, transcend the limits of our 
‘eae legitimate authority, as much by the exercise of a grant- 
Speech at Pittsburg, June 22, 1827. ed power for a purpose for which it was not granted, as 
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by the exercise of a power not granted? I answer, that 
we do. As nogeneral reasoning strikes the mind as 
fore'bly as examples, I will illustrate my proposition by 
putting some analogous cases. Congress has power to 

orrow money. Letus suppose, that the capitalists of 
this country were, by petition to this House, to complain 
that, in consequence of the general languor of the com- 
merce of the world, they could find no longer any mer- 
cantile investment of their capital, which would yield 
them any tolerable profit, or, if you please, any profit at 
all ; and, therefore, they called upon us to borrow some 
millions of money, at any given rate of interest. Let us 
suppose our finances to be in such a situation as not to 
need it, and yet, to save these capitalists from sinking, 
we accepted their proposition under our power to bor- 
row money. Let us suppose that Congress, impressed 
witha belief that the importation of certain articles of 
luxury was injurious, cither to the wealth, the morals, or 
the simplicity of the manners of our People, with a view 
to arrest the importation of such articles, imposes very 
high duties, not at all with a view to revenue, but for the 
avowed purpose of prohibition, and high enough to pro- 
duce that effect ; and that this was done uncer the power 
to lay daties and excises, by which, in effect, we should 
pass sumptuary laws. I cou!d go on, sir, multiplying 
examples of this kind, with much more ease than they 
cotld be answered. These are sufficient for my purpose. 
In each of the cases which Ihave here put, it might be 
affirmed, with just as much propriety as in the present, 
that we were exercising powers which were clearly given; 
yet, every man would admit that we were abusing those 
power-. Andwhy, sir? For the simple reason that we 
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| postas Congress, for the leading purpose of revenue, 


should enact, then they could not be complained of. But 
he doubted whether Congress fairly possessed the pow. 
er of turning the incident into the principal.” Alabama, 
Georgia, and, if I mistake not, North Carolina, have re. 
cently held the same doctrines. And still we are to be 
contemptuously told, that it is left for a ‘distinguished 
State, after long deliberation, and mature consideration,” 
to set up these new and unheard-of principles. Whether 
she has been consistent, or the gentleman who makes the 
allegation, history will tell. She is the same now that she 
was in ’98, ’99, when the first project of protecting the 
domestic industry of the country was conceived during 
the administration of the elder Apams; and it may be for 
the second, to consummate this act of folly, of outrage, 
and violence upon the Constitution of his country, and 
the rights of the People. So alarming was it considered 
at that day, that Mr. Mapisown, in his celebrated reyort, 
| in referring to a repoit of Mr. Hamitron’s upon the sud. 
| ject of mannfactures, and a report of acommittce of Con 
| gress upon that of agriculture, identifies them with the 
| Alien and Sedition Laws,as derived from the same source, 
| and claiming the same arguments for their support. And, 
| although no direct sanction had been given to either of 
| these measures by Congress, the very circumstance of 
| their not having met with any marked disapprobation, was 
| deemed sufficient of itself to excite distrust and fearful 
|} apprehension in the public mind. But, fempora mutan- 
|¢ur. In speaking of the misconstructions of the powers 
of the Federal Government, Mr. Mapison says :* ‘Tu 
| these indications might be added, without looking far- 
| ther, the official report on manufactures, by the late 


were using them for purposes for which they were not | Secretary of the ‘Treasury, made on the Sth of Decem- 
granted ; and let me ask, sir, whether the same objection | ber, 1791, and a report of a committee of Congress, in 
does not apply here? If, as must be admitted, the power | January, 1797, on the promotion of agriculture. _ In the 
to lay duties were given solely toraise revenue, surely | first of these, it is expressly contended to belong ‘to the 
when we apply that power, not for that purpose, but / discretion of the National Legislature to pronounce upon 


for another, and that, too, which defeats the legitimate | the objects which concern the general welfare, and for 
one, we are exercising that power fora purpose for which | which, under that description, an appropriation of money 
it was not granted.” | is requisite and proper; and there seems to be no room 
Such were the opinions of these gentlemen on that o>- | for a doubt, that whatever concerns the general interests 
casion, and whether they deserve to rank as statesmen, | of learning, of agriculture, of manufactures, and of com- 
Uleave for the American People to determine. | merce, are within the sphere of the National Councils, 
Virginia, however, was not alone in this view of the | as far as regards an application of money. The latter 
subject. South Carolina, and the common council of | report assumes the same latitude of power in the Nation. 
Boston, (at the instance of Mr. Wenster, I think, who is | al Councils, and applies it to the encouragement o! agri- 
now seen fighting, side by side, with the champion of the | culture, by the means of a society to be established at the 
American System, in a war against the rights of the peo- | Seat of Government; although neither of these reports 
ple,) had so declared it. In 1820, the following resolu- | may have reccived the sanction of a law carrying it into 
tion, among others, was unanimously adopted by the citi- | effect; yet, on the other hand, the extraordinary doctrine 
zens of Boston, in opposition to the then conte:nplated in- | contained in both has passed without the slightest positive 
crease of duties for the protection of domestic manufac- | mark of disapprobation from the authority to which it 

tures: ‘*That no objection ought ever to be made to } was addressed.” 
any amount of taxes equally apportioned and imposed for | — Now, sir, because the title of this bill professes ove 
the purpose of raising revenue necessary for the support | thing, while its operation designs another, it does not st 
of Government; but that taxes imposed on the people for | all change its true character. Although it wears tle live 
the sole benefit of any one class of men, are equally in- | ry ofa bill altering the duties on imports, it is, nevertlc- 
consistent with the principles of our Constitution, and ! less, a bill for the protection of domestic manufactures, 
| and should be so styled in its caption. It was gotten \'p 


with sound policy.” In support of the above resolution 
we find Mr. Wensren, at Faneuil Hall, 2d October, 1820, | with that view, and has been placed before this House 
and advocated exclusively as such by its friends; and! 


holding this most strong and conclusive language against 
am bound, therefore, so to consider it. I know no indirect 


the exercise of the power, which, I shall endeavor to ' 
mode of legislating here to get around the Coust'u- 


maintain, is the only true and proper construction of the 
instrument: ‘* He certainly thought it might be doubted, | tion, although, now-a-days, it seems to present but 
few obstacles in the way of any measure; none, I 


whether Congress would not be acting somewhat ; 
against the spit and intention of the Constitution, in ex- | believe, unless expressly prohibited. The laying o 
imposts for revenue solely, is one thing ; and no one 


ercising a power to control essentially the pursuits and 

vccupations of individuals in their private concerns; a | will question the right of Congress in the exercise of such 
power to force great and sudden changes, both ofoccupa- a power. But the laying them for the protection ot 
tion and property, upon individuals, vot as incidental to | domestic manufactures, or any other special interest, U- 
the exercise of any other power, but asa substantial and | der this power, is a different thing, and, in my opinion, 
direct power. If such changes were wrought incidental- | is not only an evasion, but a palpable infractien of the 
ly only, and were the necessary consequence of such im- | 


' © Report, pages 93, 99. 
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Constitution itself. And so with regard to the regula- 
tion of commerce. Thisopinion is perfectly consistent 
with the decision in the cas: of Gibbons vs. Ogden,* 
whith itshall be my purpose to illustrate and enforce 
throughout. The rule asthere laid down by Chief 
Justice Manswatt, in determining the extent and the line 
of separation of the different powers in the Constitution, 
js this: ** We must first determine (says he) whether the 
act of laying ‘ duties on imports or exports,’ is considered 
in the Constitution as a branch of the taxing power, or of 
the power to regulate commerce. We think it very clear, 
that it is considered as a branch of the taxing power. It 
is so treated in the first clause of the 8th section: ‘ Cun- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- | 
posts, and excises ;’ and, before commerce is mentioned, | 
the rule by which the exercise of this power must be | 
governed, is declared. It is—that all duties, imposts, and 
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under the idea of regulating commerce, which pre-sup- 
poses its existence. Still, the extent of the argument 
goes that far. It is one thing to regulate ; itis another to 
destroy. ‘The effect of regulation may prove destruction, 
but the purpose for which it is done must be a legitimate 
one. It is mistaking a power for its effect, its consequen- 
ces, and reasoning accordingly. The protection of do- 
mestic manufactures is a substantive power, and not 
among the enumerated articles in the constitution ; on 
the contrary, it was proposed as one of the powers to be 
given; but we look for it in vain throughout the instru- 
ment; it is nowhere to be found. Among the powers 
offered to the consideration of the convention, for their 
adoption, is the following :* ‘* To establish public ia- 
stitutions, rewards, and immunities, for the promotion of 
agriculture, commerce, trades, and manufactures.” This 


view is further supported by the Federalist, in No. 34, 


excises, shall be uniform. Ina separate clause of the enu-/| considering it a subject belonging exclusively to State re- 
mera‘ion the power to regulate commerce is given,as being | gulation. In speaking of the revenue power, for nation- 
entirely distinct from the right to levy taxes and imposts, | al purposes, Mr. Hamittoy says: * The expenses arising 
and as being a new power, not before conferred. The | from those institutions which relate to the mere dumestic 
Constitution, then, considers these powers as substantive, | police of a State, to the support of its legislative, execu- 
and distinct from each other ; and so places them in the tive, and judiciary departments, with their different ap- 
enumeration it contains. The power of imposing duties | pendages, and tu the encouragement of agriculture and 
on imports is classed with the power to levy taxes, and | manufactures, (which will comprehend almost all the ob- 
that seems to be its natural place.” | jects of State expenditure,) are insignificant, in compari- 

In giving these powers, it clearly appears, from the |'son with those which relate to the national defence.” 
above opinion, that they were intended for different pur- | These are authorities for gentlemen,such as Lam disposed 
poses; and the Constitution presumes, as it does in all | to respect, because they show the intention of those who 


such cases, that they will be fairly, honestly, and faith- | 
fully exercised. I aoe very well there is no other se- 
curity for this, thanthat which is imposed upon every | 
man’s conscience, which he can lay aside if he please, and 
do any thing that interest, selfishness, or wickedness may 
prompt. The Constitution was made to protect the 
weak against the strong, from rapine, violence, and in- 
justice ; and to sustain power no farther than was neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of its legitimate ends. It is 
the intention that always constitutes crime, and not the 
manner of its perpetration. An officer, for example, in 
the execution of his trust, in certain cases, would be justi- 
fied in killing another; yet, if done under other circum. | 
stances, under the mere color of authority, it would be 
murder, and subject to all the penalties of the law. 

I know it may be said, that no cuty upon imports has 
been, or can be laid, but must protect, in some degree, 
domestic manufactures ; and hence is argued its constitu- | 
tionality. But, [ take it, there is a wide difference, in a 
moral point of view, between the direct and consequen- 
tial operation of a power. Congress has power to declare 
war, but it is presumed it will be done for some justifiable 
cause, known to the law ofnations. The effect, and con- 
sequent measures thereupon, would be, to protect domes- 
tic'manufuctures. Yet, will any one pretend that it is a 
good or justifiable c.use, in virtue of the constitution, to 
yo to war for that purpose. And still, I think, there is 
as strong, if not a stronger reason for it, than in the pre- 
sent case; because the power of declaring war is given 
generally, without restriction, save the common sense of | 
mankind, and the common law of the world. Again: 


framed the constitution, and are not founded upon acts 
of legislation merely, which may be the circumstance of 
caprice, of interest, of party views, adopted without due 
deliberation, or a proper regard to the principles of the 
constitution. 

If no direct general power over these objects is grant- 
ed to Congress, it may be asked, how can it reach them ? 
One way, and one only. By the constitution, the States 
are prohibited from laying any duties on imports or ex- 
ports, except what may be absolutely necessary to carry 
into execution their inspection laws. Without this pro- 
hibition, it is admitted the States would have retained the 
power of laying duties on imports and exports generally. 
In the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, Chief Justice Mar- 
SHALL, in speaking of this right, says,t ** and they might, 
consequently, have exercised it by levying duties on im- 
ports or exports, had the constitution contained no pro- 
hibition on this subject.” It must have been intended to 
be given with this restriction, for some other purpose than 
the execution of their inspection laws, merely. Mr. Mar- 
TIN, a member of the Federal Convention, from the State 
of Maryland, in his address to the legislature, explains 
fully the object of this clause, which would otherwise 
have remained inexplicable.¢ ‘By this same section, 
(says he) every State ts also prohibited from laying any 
imposts or duties on imports and exports, without the 
permission of the General Government. It was urged by 
us, that there might be cases in which it would be pro- 
per, for the purpose of encouraging manufactures, to lay 
duties, to prohibit the exportation of raw materials ; and, 
even in addition to the duties laid by Congress on im- 


Congress can, under particular circumstances, declare a | ports, fur the sake of revenue, to lay a duty to discourage 
non-intercourse, lay an embargo, as an act of retaliation | the importation of particular articles into a State, or to 
—a war measure—I take it, preparatory to such a state of | enable the manufacturer here, to supply us on as good 
things, or as a security against it. But surely not with | terms as they could be obtained from a foreign market. 
the view to regulate, when it would be to destroy com-| But the most we could obtain, was, that this power might 
merce altogether ; much less to toster and protect domes- | be exercised by the States, with, and only with, the con- 
tic manufactures ; although in its consequences it would | sent of Congress, and subject to its control ; and so anx- 
have that effect. And yet, why not, if the arguments of | ious were they to seize on every shilling of our money for 
gentlemen be correct? No one, in his senses, will con- ' the General Government, that they insisted, even the lit- 


tend, that Congress, in time of profound peace, can, con- | tle revenue that might thus arise, should not be appro- 
stitutionally, cut of all intercourse with foreign powers, 
_-_— 


— 


| ™ Journal Fed. Con p. 261. 
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prtiated to the use of the respective States where it was | claimed for the supp:t of internal improvements. If 7 
collected, but should be paid into the Treasury of the | were to look for a clause in the Constitution to sustain it, 
United States ; and, accordingly, it is so determined.” | it would be under that which provides ‘or the mainten. 
With these evidences before my eyes, | should consi- {ance ofanavy. It is very easy to perceive the connex. 
der myself as having forfeited every obligation to the con- Jion, the necessary connexion, between seamen and ships, 
stitution, were I to disregard its commands, and most ob- | and if you have the one, you must raise the other. Ships 
vious meaning. We are not permitted, in the face of such | are considered an important part of the defence of the 
facts, to entertain opinions, where all doubts are removed | country, and should be manned, not only with numbers, 
upon the subject. And, if gentlemen deem the encou- but with skill and experience : hence the necessity of jn. 
ragement of the domestic industry of the country an object ducing men to brave the dangers of the sea, that they 
of such high importance, let it be done consistently with | may meet the enemies of their country upon an equal 
the provisions of the constitution, by such States as may | footing, when they come in conflict on this element . 
desire it, obtaining, in the first place, the consent of Con- also, that a light-house is necessary for the purposes of 
gress to lay duties on imports and exports, where the | commerce. Although I am not sure but that power has 
burdens would be felt by those who wish the benefits. | been rather acquiesced in by the States, than admitted 
1 might, moreover, answer the question, and say, of this, | as a matter of right in the Federal Government: for we 
as of all other measures presented to the consideration of | know very well the States remained in the possession of 
Congress, that its power can extend to them for national | it even after the adoption of the constitution, and to this 
purposes alone ; and, by national, | mean Federal, since | day, make all laWs regulating pilots, which is just as 
it was a term repudiated by the convention, and United | much a regulation of commerce ; there is, however, a 
States substituted in its stead. And this is the rule laid} much stronger analogy between these subjects and the 
down by Chief Justice Mansnat, in the case of Gibbons | regulation of commerce, than that of domestic manufac. 
vs. Ogden, to which I subscribe in the fullest extent, | tures, which is an absurdity of terms. It is a very con- 
when honestly exerc'sed. In speaking of the inspection | venient power for gentlemen to accomplish all their pur. 
laws, quarantine laws, the internal commerce of a State, | poses, whenever at fault. The creation of commerce, 
turnpike roads, ferries, &c. admitted to be clearly reserv- | the profection of manufactures, the system of internal im. 
ed to the States, he says :* “If the legislative power of | provements, are all said to be equally derived from it. 
the Union can reach them, it must be for national pur- Now, let us, for a moment, look at this clause of the 
poses ; it must be where the power is expressly given for | constitution, and give it a plain, common-sense interpre. 
a special purpose, or is clearly incidental to some power | tation. Congress shall have power “to regulate com. 
which is expressly given.”” Where is to be found the | merce with foreign nations, and among the several States.” 
**special purpose,’ | may ask, for which the power con- | Not to ereafe, mark ye, because that implies the power of 
tended for has been granted? Nowhere. How then! giving being to what had no existence before; whereas, to 
does it become necessary to carry into execution an ex- | regulate, pre-supposes the exis/ence of the subject upon 
press power that it can be claimed as an incident > It is| which it is to operate, and, according to lexicographers, 
not the regulation of commerce with foreign nations, nor | means “to adjust by rule ; to direct ;” that is, to point 


‘among the several States, with which you pretend now | out the manner by which the commerce of the country 
‘to have any thing to do, any more than to lay taxes or | may be carried on. ‘This construction, which is the na- 
duties for the purposes ofrevenue. A tonnage duty is as | tural one, agrees with that adopted by Chief-Justice Mar. 
much a tax as a duty upon imports. It has, however, | saat, in the case of Gibbons vs, Ogden*® : What is 
never been imposed under the taxing power, (although | this power?” he asks. ‘*It is to regulate : that is, to 


it may, whenever taxes become necessary, Congress be- | prescribe the rules by which commerce is to be govern. 
ing unlimited as to the manner and subjects of taxation,)| ed.” Sir, Ido not understand this indirect mode of le. 


but under the power to regulate commerce. And so, | gislation, and shall never practise upon it—of doing one 
where you have power to do a particular thing, it does} thing, under the pretence of doing another : of claiming, 


not follow that you can do a different thing, however re- | from different powers what neither will justity—the sum 
motely connected with it. Nor, that you can resort to | of all the powers, as | have heard maintained on this 
different powers, to sustain it by implication ; for, there | floor, when no one is found sufficient, of itself, to author- 
is scarcely any thing but what may be resolvable under | ize the purpose. 
ene or other of the powers in the constitution, asan inci-| But, it is said, if the “ regulation of commerce” will 
dent, by construction. | not confer the power on Congress, ‘to lay and collect 
It has been triumphantly asked, if Congress cannot do | taxes, duties, imposts, anc excises,” certainly does, For- 
this, how could they have granted bounties to the fish-| tunately there is an authority upon this point, no less than 
erics, erect light-houses, &c. which are said to be regu-| the Journal of the Federal Convention, worth all the spe- 
lations of commerce ? I might answer this question, so | culations and constructions of gentlemen ; which, wnless 
far as the first part was concerned, again, in the language | we are disposed to disregard it altogether, must lead us to 
of Chief-Justice Mansatt, in the case to which I have} a right conclusion upon the subject. I confess that I am 
so often referred, when the inspection laws of the States | not ; since it was published with the view of shewing us 
were cited to prove that they possessed equally the pow- | the character and extent of the granted powers under 
er over the regulations of commerce : “that inspection | which we act, and so far as the intention of those who 
laws may have a remote and considerable influence on | formed the constitution can be collected from it, we are 
commerce will not be denied ; but that a power to re-| not left free to ‘* combat the error of opinion” with opin- 
gulate commerce is the source from which it is derived, | ion merely, but to appeal to facts. In the draft of a Fe- 
cannot be admitted.” And so with regard to the fish- | deral Government, submitted by Mr. Caartes Pinckstt, 
eries. Without attempting to justify all that has been | of South-Carolina, which was almost literally adopted 
done upon these subjects, if the encouragement of the | througlhott, we find the 6th article to read thus: { 
fisheries, the nursery of your seamen, has no better foun-| “ The Legislature of the United States shall have tlc 
dation to stand upon than the regulation of commerce, | power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
were La friend of the power, I would abandon it at once, | excises ; 
us 1 heard a gentleman (Mr. Crar] once say here in de-| ** To regulate commerce with all nations, and among 
bate, when the eppropriating power of Mr, Manno was | the several States ; 


| 
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« To borrow money,” &c. 

All separate, distinct, and independent powers. If 
nothing more had been done, it would scarcely be said 
that the power ** to lay and collect taxes, duties,” &c. 








Congress ; because, I take it, the limitation would have 
been equally found in the specified objects of the grant 
itself. It is true, that the power of the Government is 
unlimited asto the manner and subjects of taxation ; and 
here is the error of gentlemen ; but, in laying them, re- 
gard should be had aloae to the legitimate purposes of the | 
Constitution. The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
McDvrris] says, you have no right to inquire into the ob- 

jects, when called upon to raise money. And here I must 


‘ was unlimited, subject alone to the will and pleasure re 


take leave to differ from him entirely, as it destroys the | 
very foundation upon which the whole fabric rests. Let | 
us look to the proceedings of the Convention, and see | 
whether it be so. The committee to which Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s draft had been referred, reported it as the first 
clause of the seventh article, in the same words.* The 
Convention, however, was not satisfied with it, as pre- 
sented, lest the power might be abused, and used to an 
indefinite extent : for no clause was viewed by them with 
more jealousy, nor sought to be restrained more in its la- 
titude and operation, than this very taxing one. The 
committee was accordingly instructedt ‘**to prepare a 


clause, or clauses, for restraining the Legislature of the | 


United States from establishing a perpetual revenue; 
“To secure the payment of the public debt,” &c. 
These were the objects kept constantly in view, till the 

first clause of the eighth section of the first article of the 

Constitution was so amended asto receive its present 

form. August 22, 1787, the committee report¢ that, in 

their opinion, the following additions should be made to 


the report now before the Convention, namely : at the | 


end of the first clause of the first section of the seventh 


article, add ** for payment of the debts and necessary ex- | 
penses of the United States ; provided that no law for | 


raising any branch of revenue,except what may be spe- 


cially appropriated for the payment of interest on debts | 


or loans, shall continue in force more than —— years.” 
Languge could not be more explicit ; the intention could 


not be plainer—guing to shew the purposes for which | 


this power was given ; and although the phraseology is 
somewhat different from that used in the Constitution, 
the sense—the limitation—is substantially preserved. 
Pursuing up this idea of paying the debts of the nation, 
(which, together with our exterior relations of peace and 
war, formed the only objects of the Constitution, and ren- 
dered necessary to give confidence and permanency to 
the new system,) we find, afterwards, it was moved and 
seconded to amend the first section of the seventh arti- 
cle to read :§ 

“ The Legislature shall fulfil the engagements and dis 
charge the debts of the United States, and shall have the 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises.”? 

Which passed in the affirmative. The reports and re- 
solutions, which had not been acted on, together with 
such parts of the Constitution as had been postponed, 
were, on the 3lst August, 1787, referred to a committee, 
consisting of a member from each State. September the 
4th, the hon. Mr. Brearty, from the committee of ele- 
ven, informed the House that they were prepared vo re- 
port partially, as follows -| 
** The committee of eleven, to whom sundry resolutions, 

&c. were referred, on the 31st ultimo, report: That, in 

their opinion, the following additions and alterations 

should be made to the report before the Convention, 
namely : 

* Journals Fed. Con. p. 220. 
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**1. The first clause of the first section of the seventh 
article to read as follows: The Legislature shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and exci- 
ses, to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United States.” 

And, on the question to agree to the first clause of the 
report, it passed in the affirmative. 

Here, then, is the power, as it was adopted in Conven- 
tion, and incorporated into the Constitution, with the ex- 
ception of the word * Legislature,” for which was sub- 
stituted the word ** Congress,” wherever it occurred, af- 
terwards ; consisting of one whole, entire sentence, 
marked, as it is, with a comma after the word excises, in- 
stead of a colon, or semicolon, as it is usually printed 
and laid upon our tables; which circumstance has been 
seized upon, and argued from, as proving a separate and 
distinct power ; whereas it is but one Clause, (and in that 
point of view the punctuation is not a matter of so much 
moment, asthe sense must prevail,} containing but one 
power, “* to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises,” and that power confined expressly, “* to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and gener- 
al welfare ;”” which common defence and general weifare 
are to be found alone in the enumerated articles of the 
Constitution. This is the point 1 am laboring to prove, 
and, | think, can be satisfactorily shewn ; without which, 
all the pretended restraints upon the powers of this Go- 
| vernment I hold to be entirely deceptive and utterly 
| void. The Convention, not satisfied with this limitation, 
but still fearing that the clause might be made the engine 
of oppression to same portions of the Union, farther 
amended and restricted it, by declaring that* “ all taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.” Uniform,how ? Certainly not in name 
merely ; because a tax was a tax, and a duty was a duty, 
every where ; and there was no necessity for saying what 
every body knew before ; but that uniformity should per- 
vade the whole system throughout ; that justice and equa- 
| lity in its operations should be seen in every part of the 
United States. This bill has any thing else to commend 
it to our support, founded, as it is, upon selfish, local, and 
| interested views, which the whole debate has clearly 
shewn —a tax, an oppressive, insupportable tax, upon a 
| great portion of the Union for the benefit of the rest : 
| in the language of Mr. Jrrrerson, ‘* to take the earnings 
| of one of those branches of industry, and that, too, the 
| most depressed, and put them into the pockets of the 
| others, the most flourishing of all.” Is this justice ? 
Was it the purpose for which this Government was 
| formed, intending **to secure the blessings of liberty to 
| ourselves and posterity 7? Let us hear Mr. Jzrrensow 
upon this subject, and other extraordinary powers now 
claimed for the Government of the United States, which 
cannot be too often repeated or remembered by those 
who wish to perpetuate the Union : 

** Under the power (says he) to regulate commerce, 
| they assume indefinitely, that, also, over agriculture and 
! manufactures ; and call it regulation, too, to take the 
| earnings of one of those branches of industry, and that 
| . 
| too, the most depressed, and put them into the pockets 
| of the others, the most flourishing of all. Under the 
| authority to establish post roads, they claim that of cut- 

ting down mountains for the construction of roads, of dig- 
| ging canals, and, aided by a little sophistry on the words 
|\* general welfare, ’a right todo, not only the acts to ef- 
| fect that, which are specifically enumerated and per- 
| mitted, but whatever they shall think, or pretend, will 
be for the general welfare. And what is our resource 
for the preservation of the Constitution? Reason and 
argument? You might as well reason and argue with 
| the marble columns encircling them. The Representa- 








* Jour. Fed. Con. p. 377. 
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tives chosen by ourselves—they are joined in the com- 
bination, some from incorrect views of government, some 
from corrupt ones—sufficient voting together to out- 
number the sound parts, and, with majorities of only 
one, two, three, bold enough to go forward in defiance. 
Are we, then, to stand’ at arms? No! That must 
be the last resource, not to be thought of until much 
longer and greater sufferings. Ifevery infraction of a 
compact of so many parties, is to be resisted at once, 
as a dissolution of it, none can ever be formed which 
would last one year, We must have patience and long 
endurance, then, with our brethren, while under delu- 
sion. Give them time for reflection and experience of 
consequences; keep ourselves in a situation to profit 
by the chapter of accidents, and separate from our com- 
panions only when the sole alternatives left, are the dis- 
solution of our Union with them, or submission to a 
Government without limitation of powers. Between 
these two evils, when we must make choice, there can 
be no hesitation ; but, in the meanwhile, the States should 
be watchful to note every material usurpation on their 
rights: to denounce them, as they occur, in the most 
peremptory terms ; to protest against them as wrongs to 
which our present submission shall be considered, not as 
acknowledgments or precedents of rights, but as tem. 
porary yielding to the lesser evil—till their accumulation 
shall outweigh that of separation. ” 

In the revised draft of Mr. Breartr, furnished by 

General Broomriziy, his executor, the position and 
wording of the first clause of the eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution stand differently from 
what it was as adopted, which sufficiently appears upon 
its tace, and cannot, therefore, be considered as its true 
reading :* 
** Sec. 8. The Congress may by joint ballot, appoint a 
Treasurer.” [Notin the Constitution.] ‘ They shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises ;”” ‘* To pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States ;” 
** To borrow money, ” &c. 

The supplement, which purports to contain the Con- 
stitution, with all the ratified amendments, and the order 
of their adoption, is equally a gross misrepresentation of 
the fact as it regards the first clause of the eighth section 
of the first article. I shall not say a wilful misrepresenta- 
tion or misprint, but I understand it isa departure from 
the original deposited in the Secretary of State's office ; 
and, if sv,it should be made known and corrected, No 
one, not even the highest, had authority toadd to, nor 
aught diminish, one cubit of its height. By a resolution 
of Congress, the 27th of March, 1818, the President of 
the United States was directed to cause to be published 
the journal and proceedings of the Convention that 
formed the Constitution ; and, I presume, it was done 
under the superintendency of the then Secretary of State, 
and now President of the United States. 

The first clause of the 8th section, Ist article, of the 
Constitution, in the supplement professing to give its true 
reading, is printed, and made to stand thus :¢ 

** Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises : 

** To pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare ofthe United States; butall 
duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout 
the United States :” 

Now, sir, this version of the clause is materially dif- 
ferent from that adopted, as has been already shown, 
and leaves room for politicians to cavil for power, and 
claim it by construction, when none was intended to be 
conveyed. It is proper, therefore, that it should be 
critically examined and understood, andthe whole sen. 


* Jour. Fed. Con. p. $56. ¢ Ibid. page 494 
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tence be restored to its original, primitive order an 
meaning. Ithas been, and will be again, (notwithstanding 
gentlemen may choose now to disclaim it, ) as it was x 
the time of the publication, used to show that it contained 
two distinct, separate powers. Let us suppose, for argu. 
ment sake, that it did ; and how would it read ? 

* Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, anu excises :” That isone power. ‘ Ty 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence anj 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
imposts, and-excises, shall be uniform throughout the 
United States: ’? That is another power. 

Now, no one will pretend to say, but what Congress 
would have the right to pay the debts and provide for the 
defence of the country, without the insertion of thisas 
positive power, because the very existence of the govern. 
ment carried it along. It moreover had the authority to 
declare war, raise and support armies, navies, &c. fur its 
security against foreign or domestic violence. So thatit 
woukl be to charge the framers of the Constitution with 
nonsense, worse than nonsense—folly—to suppose that, 
by failing to insert this clause, they would have deprived 
Congress of the power *‘ to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the United 
States.” It wastherefore surplussage, say gentlemen, an 
act of supererogation, and would be a reflection upon 
those who formed the Convention, to believe, fora mo. 
ment, that they were so stupid as not to know whiat they 
were about, or had placed there, words which shoul 
have no meaning at all. In that point of view, it would 
de 80; but not when considered in a grammatical sense, and 
a proper construction is put upon them. 

It is a just rule in law, that the parts of an instrumeit 
shall so be construed that the whole, if possible, may 
stand together. Now, sir, apply this rule 1 the present 
case, which is equally just, and whatis the effect’? “If 
to pay the debts andprovide for the common defence aud 
general welfare of the United States,” be a separate and 
distinct power, the latter part of the clause, ** but all duties, 
imposts, and excises,shall be uniform,” must refer to it; but 
that would be an absurdity : for it evidently relates io the 
preceding, which is the only power ‘to lay and collect 
taxes duties, imposts, and excises ;” which dutics, &c. 
** shall be uniform throughout the U. States.” © With ths 
construction, the context of thesentence is made perfect, 
and the rules of grammar preserved, which rencler the 
whole intelligible to the common understanding of every 
one. 

I say, then, that you have power only ‘* to lay and col: 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States.” That these latter terms contain no 
power of themselves, and were inserted out of abundant 
caution, as clearly appears from the proceedings of the Con: 
vention, (being extremely jealous upon this point,) and 
were intended to operate as a restraint—a direction of the 
objects to be provided for; and,in the exercise of the pow- 
er,you have no right to look beyond the record—the in- 
strument itself—any more than you can in the appropr- 
ation of money. In this way they are both equal—lim:- 
ted by the same rules, and to the same extent. Not, as 
some gentlemen suppose, to the discretion of Congress 
only, to internal improvements, to agriculture, to manu- 
factures, or any other project which the human mind can 
conceive, or interest suggest. 

This view of the subject may be illustrated by farther 
examples in the Constitution. Congress, for instance, 
hes power “to promote the progress of science and the use- 
ful arts.” The question immediately arises, how ? The 
Constitution furnishes the answer : * by securing, for lim- 
ited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive riglit 
to their respective writings and discoveries,” which ex- 

| cludes the idea ofany other branches, whether ‘ori 
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mental or profound,” “lighthouses in the skies,” dis- 


coveries to the South Pole, Symmes’ Hole, or any where 
else ; and the Committee who have reported a bill upon 
the subject of exploration, should look to the Constitu- 
tion before they act. In examining the Journal of the 
Convention, I find, sir, the following powers were pro- 
posed also to be vested in Congress :* 


follow, that you can borrow money to any extent, with- 
out inquiring into the object, and say that it is no viola. 
tion of the Constitution? It seems to me, it would be 
something more—a violation of every moral and political 


| eae <8 departure from the instrument itself, be- 


yond which you have no right to look ; although I know 
gentlemen may disregard it,if they please,as in every other 


“To secure to literary authors their copyrights for a | instance, under the pretext of promoting the public good. 


limited time ; orth ; 
“To secure to authors exclusive rights for a certain 
time ; : i 
* To establish a University ; ss 
‘To encourage, by proper premiums and provisions, 


the advancement of useful knowledge and discoveries.” | 


The two were first adopted, and, upon the principle of 
constitutional law, the enumeration of powers operates 


the exclusion of all others not enumerated ; and, conse- | 


quently, these are left with the States or the People. 

Again: Congress has power “to provide for calling 
forth the militia.” For what purpose Task? In the 
language of the Constitution, ** to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions, 
These are the limitations upon the powers, the express 
limitations by which they may be confined within their 
appropriate spheres. ‘Take, for example, the power 
used by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Mc- 
Dorriz) some time since, on another occasion. Con- 
gress has power ** to raise and support armies.” I grant 
you the power here is so far general, and left tothe dis 
cretion of Congress, as to time and men ; but the limita- 
tion comes in immediately after, and says; ‘* but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be fora longer 
term than two years.” Apply this reasoning to the power 
under consideration, and it holds equally good. The 
limitation there, confines the power ‘to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States,” which are not of themselves 
powers, farther than they may be considered as restrain- 
ing or secondary powers, and cannot, with any sort of 
propriety, be converted into principals. 

I know, sir, it may be said, as it isthe opinion ofsome, 
that you cannot fix with any thing like arithmetical pre- 
cision, the amount of revenue that will be required for 
these purposes ; to say, * thus far thou shalt go, and no 
farther ;” which you can do in the appropriations, by con- 
fining them to the specified objects of the grant ; and 
hence is argued a general discretionary power in Con- 
gress, to lay taxes to any extent; and the abuse of it is 
noargument at all against the use. I grant you, when 
used for the purposes of revenue merely, the Conti- 
tution presumes that you will act in good faith ; that there 
is a sacred obligation—the sanctity of an oath—which 
requires you in the first place to look to the Constitution, 
tu see what are the necessary expenses of Government, 
defore you raise the money. Not, asthe gentleman from 
Maine, (Mr. Sraacur) very properly remarked the other 
day, to say to me, that this is a bill to raise revenue, when 
1 know it is to destroy revenue ; that it is “to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare of the U. 
States,” when I know itis to tax the People to give 
rewards and bounties to monopolists and manufacturers. 


And that I, and the People are to believe all this, when 


it is as well labelled a bill, ‘*to protect domestic manu- 
factures,” as if it had like a certain speech, ‘the 
American System” written on its title page. 

If, for example, the ordinary expenses of Government 
required you to raise twenty millions of dollars in any 
one year, would you undertake, by virtue of your right- 
ful power, to raise fifty, or an hundred, when no neces 
sity existed, and say, that it was only an abuse of it? 





Fven when imposts are laid for revenue, more money 
may be brought into the Treasury than the exigencies 
of Government demand; but that is the effect of the 
| system for a lawful purpose, from which no argument 
|should be deduced in favor of a contrary principle. 





| When it is there, however, you have no right to use it 
| but in execution of the granved powers ; and these form 
| the limitation. The two terms ‘to raise and appropriate 
money,” are then equal; but not to the extent contenJled 
fou by Mr. Moxrog; both being limited—the one asa 
power, the other, the consequence of a power, ‘to pay 
| the debts and provide for the common defence and gen- 
| eral welfare of the United States ;” which are, in fact, 
| alone included in the enumerated articles. No other 
| construction can then be given to the terms “ common 
defence and general welfare,” without destroying the 
| limitations intended to be placed upon Congress, and 
| leaving every thing to their discretion. The friends of 
{the power are then driven to that resort—a doctrine 
| against which I must forever protest; and in aid of the 
| view taken by me, I shall content myself with an extract, 
| from the Federalist, by Mr. Mapison, No 41. which is 
| conclusive upon this head. ** Some who have not denied 
the necessity of the power of taxation, have grounded 
| avery fierce attack against the Constitution, on the lan- 
| Guage in which it is defined. It bas been urged and 
echoed, that the power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
| imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for 
| the common defence and general welfare of the United 
| States,’ amounts to an unlimited commission to exercise 
| every power, which may be alleged to be necessary for 
| the common defence and general welfare. No stronger 
proof could be given of the distress under which these 
writers labor for objections, than their stooping to such 
| @ misconstruction. 
| ‘Had no other enumeration or definition of the pow- 
| ers of the Congress been tound in the Constitution, than 
| the general expressions just cited, the authors of the 
| objection might have had some color for it: though it 
| would have been difficult to find a reason for so awkward 
| a form of describing an authority to legislate in all pos- 
| sible cases. A power to destroy the freedom of the press, 
| the trial by jury, or even to regulate the course of des- 
| cents, or the forms of conveyances, must be very singu- 
| larly expressed by the terms ‘ to raise money for the gene- 
| cal welfare.’ 
| © But what color can the objection have, when a 
| specification of the object alluded to by these general 
| terms, immediately follows, and is not even separated by 
| a longer pause then a semicolon? If the different parts of 
| the same instrument ought to be so expounded, as to 
| give meaning to every part which will bear it, shall one 
| part of the same sentence be excluded altogether from 
a share in the meaning ; and shall the more doubtful and 
| indefinite terms be retained in their full extent, and the 
| clear and precise express:ons be denied any signification 
| whatsoever? For what purpose coull the enumeration 
| of particular powers be inserted, if these and all others 
| were meant to be included in the preceding general pow- 
(er? Nothing is more natural or common, than first to use 
| a general phrase, and then to explain and qualify it by a 
| recital of particulars. But the idea of an enumeration 


Congress has power to borrow money. Does it therefore | of particulars, which neither explain nor qualify ‘the 


~~ 


* Jour. Fed. Con. p. 269. 


| general meaning, and can have no other effect than to 
| confound and mislead, is an absurdity, which, as we are 
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reduced tothe dilemma of charging either on the au- 
thors of the objection, or on the authors of the Constitu- 
tion, we must take. the liberty of supposing, had not its 
origin with the latter.” 

This isthe cardinal distinction between a monarchical 
government, and one with delegated powers. In Great 
Britain, danger is always apprehended from the crown. 
The Parliament is unlimited in its power; in their own 
language, omnipotent. They are supposed to be the 
guardians of the rights of the People—their shield and 
protection against Executive encroachments; and hence 
all the barriers which have been erected in favour of the 
liberty of the subject, have been in opposition to the pre- | 
rogatives ofthe crown. Here, the case isdifferent. The 
People is the source from which all power is drawn, and | 
that only which has been expressly delegated. They very | 
naturally concluded, as all history had proved, that there 
was as much danger from legislative misrule and domina- 
tion as executive ambition: and hence the necessity of re- 
straining the hands of both. ‘The Senate, the Consuls, 
the Decemvirs, the Patricians, and Plebeians, claimed, at 
different periods, to be the friends of the People, but in 
turn, were equally their oppressors. With this example 
before their eyes, the People of the United States would 
have done but little towards “ securing to themselves and | 
their posterity, the blessings of liderty,” had ‘they failed | 
to have adopted a Government with limited powers, and 
been content to have submitted themselves to the discre- 
tion of a majority of Congress. 

Sir, if Congress can constitutionally pass this bill, it can 
assume complete legislation over the subject, incorpo- 
rate the companies, and do any thing else which may be 
calculated to promote their interest. 

I have, sir, as T intended, considered this subject in one | 
point of view only; I would not deign to place it upon any 
other ground, nor doLthink any gentleman should, who re 
gards the happiness of this Union, or the sacredness of the 
Constitution. If we cannot stand here, as the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Hamriron] said,some days since, 
we can stand nowhere. And why stop to argue abouta 
cent upon this or that article, as too high or too low, when 


millions are at stake. No, sir, I will not. 1 would rather be | 


guillotined at once, than burntalive at the stake by de- 
grees. Go to prohibition, as some of the friends avow to 
be their policy, and then the People will understand you. 
Andis there no resistance, no relief from this yoke which 
is galling to the quick, and bowing you down to the 
earth? Yes, sir, the States and the People have the re- 
medy in the:r hands, and if they fail to use it, they will be- 
come, as they deserve to be, toall eternity, the slaves 


ot manufacturers, of monopolists, and capitalists, who | 


are willing to risk the peace, the harmony of this Union, 
and riot in the oppression of the People. 

Mr HAMILTON said: If [have abstained from participa- 
ting in this discussion, it has not arisen from the absence 
of a conviction of the utter injustice of the measure which 
now seems about to pass this House. 

I should most unworthily represent the feelings of my 
own constituents, if I condescended to discuss the detail 
of the bill before you. We care not by what rule of di- 
vision or proportion you settle the contribution which you 
are determined to levy, on the only portion of this Union 


which is destined not to participate in the booty with | 


which the bill itselfis freighted. I have considered, that 
I should as little consult the interest as the pride of my 
constituents, by chaffering for a reduction of this or that | 
duty, and in effect telling you that however grossly we | 
deemed the charter of this confederacy violated, yet if| 
you would rob your injustice of a li.tle of is oppression 
we wold bear your burdens with commendable phi'os. | 
phy and moderation. No, sir, my constituents believe, 
«8 a sovereign party to the compact of this Union, that | 


South Carolina never did confer upon this government the | 
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power to tax the industry of her own citizens for the ex. 
clusive benefit of the industry of the citizens of the other 
States. Relying on the truth of this principle, we dis. 
dain to impair its strength, by taking refuge under mise. 
rable expedients to supplicate your mercy. 
_ any bill is to pass this House, to cater for an appe. 
tite which seems as insatiable as the vulture of antiquity 
—an appetite which may be fed, but never can be ap. 
peased—l trust, that the one on your table is destined 
to become a law; because, out of the extreme evil, the 
remedy isto come: that otherand larger portions of this 
Union than the South, will then be made sensible of the 
injustice ot the system, by feeling its severity. 
Do not suppose, Mr. Speaker, that I mean to discuss 
the political economy of this question. No, sir, in an en. 
lightened age, when we appear to have imported a Pro. 
fessor from Germany, in absolute violation of the doctrines 
| Of the American System, to lecture upon its lessons—ty 
| convict Adam Smith of stupidity, and Ricardo of error, | 
| will not say one syllable upon either the solid truths, or 
| the subtle abstractions of this much contemned science, 
| more especially in the presence of some statesmen, who 
‘seem to glory in their utter ignorance of its principles, as 
a matter of just and honorable pride. 

; If, sir, [ have neither risen to discuss the general prin. 
ciple, or the practical details involved in the bill, or those 
views of the constitution by which your power to pass itis 


| absolutely denied,you may well ask—for what { have risen 


Not, sir, to signalize the thriftless effort of reasoving, 
when argument has been exhausted though error is tit 
subdued; not, sir, to combat that mania which has fasten. 
ed upon the question of how much the poor man isto be 
taxed for the benefit of the rich—the cunning stratagems 
of another question, on whom the pelf and power of this 
| government shall fall—but to enter the firm and unfalter. 
| ing protest of the freemen I represent, against this whole 
system ofrestrictive or prohibitory imposts; which we 
consider as originating in a radical misconception of the 
powers of this confederacy, and leading to a ruin no less 
certain than irreparable, to ourinterest—interests which 
| are unchangeable as the physical laws of our svil and cli- 
mate. 

Shall [ ask you to pause? That is too idle. Shall! 
ask you to relent? ‘That, indeed, would be vain. But 
let me entreat you to listen, when I say that this remon. 
strance comes from a State which, in proportion to her 
population and the extent of her surface, has of all others 
in this Union, the richest and most varied staples ; whic, 
nevertheless, by the process of a tariff of rapidly increas- 
ling and rapidly exhausting high duties, is fast sinking in- 
‘to that condition in which it is no treason to God, if it is 
| to man, to implore him to tell us how it comes to pass, 
| with his bright sun pouring its genial torrent on our plains, 
quickening into life at once the products of the temper 
ate zone and the fruits of the tropics, that we are srowing 





Nh 
poor, even amidst the abundance of his blessings? The 
voice of God is only to be heard in the traths which he 
reveals. Through these he tells us, that the current of 
these blessings is turned, by the pernicious hand of go- 
vernment ; that what he makes simple, it is the pride 0 
man to make complicate ; what he makes good, it is te 
| selfishness of man to make evil ; and that we are sinking 
by a perversion of those mighty laws of production, which 
signalize, as first principles, the providence of his benet- 
cence. Let any man look at the State whose humble re- 
presentative Lam, and say that this is not true. With 
exports that have averaged, for the last thirteen years, at 
least nine millions of dollars, which ought to have pur 
chased, in the ordinary profits of exchange, at least ten 
millions of imports, we are nevertheless becoming hourly 
more impoverished, The solution of our ills is to be tound 
in the operation of government. If the consumption 0 
our State of articles, paying a duty at your custem-louse, 
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is equal to eight millions of dollars, annually, we pay at, duced among our people not only a feeling of deep and 
least, out of these eight millions, two millions in tribute to settled discontent, but a belief of the total disregard of 
«¢ your American System.” Whilst this tribute is levied | every thing like justice in a majority acting under either 
in'a manner the most burdensome, it brings with it no re- | deluded views or injuriously selfish motives. Our discon- 
quiting or redeeming benefit. ‘The moisture extracted tent has not, broken out in violation of the public peace, 
from the parched and suffering earth, does not return, in | in combinations to obstruct the execution of the laws, or 
refreshing showers, to pay back, with accumulated bles- | in the organization of conventions, with the cunning of 
sings, its temporary exaction. No, “it is gone for ever; | working by double tides the double purposes of ambition 
and the only miracle to be considered is, that a State, with and avarice. No, our people have met peaceably and 
so small a population as South Carolina, should have been | constitutionally, to petition you in firm, yet respectful 
able to pay, since the late war, at least 25 milliéns of dol- | language, to stay your injurious hand. Although disre- 
lars, in the andeniable shape of a bounty to an industry, | garded, your table groans with the weight of their remon- 
no part of which is exercised within her own limits. 'strances. Do not, however, mistake a lingering hope 
Sir, the surfeit which this House has had of statistical | that you will yet te just, a respectful patience for your 
details, admonishes me of the propriety of abstaining from | decision, for an insensibility to their interest or their 
the financial calculations, which are at hand, to demon- | wrongs. 
strate this position. An average duty of only 30 per! Sir, Lam incapable of holding out a threat to this House. 
cent., for the last 13 years, on only eight millions of im- | I would not do it, from policy, even if | were not restrain- 
ports, annually consumed in South Carolina, would justi- | ed by the higher considerations of self-respect, and a be- 
fy something more than th’s estimate, which rests on the lef that I should stand rebuked by the public sentiment 
reat principle of political economy, that, in the long ran, | of my own countrymen, who are themselves too brave not 
the imports of a country will be equal to her exports ; | to despise the poor stratagems of sheer bullying. ‘There 
und although the exact measure of the former is not fur- | is, however, surely, no lack of a proper caution, that on 
nished at the custom-house at Charleston, because a vast | my public and private responsibility, I shall say to you, 
proportion—perhaps seven-eighths of the artictes thus | that it is the clearly ascertained ‘authentic sense of pub- 
consumed—come coastwise into our State, and the duties | lic opinion” in South Carolina, that from an irresistible 
are collected in Boston, New York, or Philadelphia; ne- | physical and moral destiny, we consider you are coercing 
vertheless, they are refunded by the consumption of | us, to inquire, whether we can afford to belong to a con- 
South Carolina. The tax, thus levied, returns to the’comi- | federacy in which severe restrictions, tending to an ulti- 
mercial and manufacturing States in the shape ofa direct | mate prohibition of foreign commerce, is its established 
bounty. | policy ? ‘That, whatever may be our religious veneration 
We have at length reached a crisis from which, in sur- | for this Union, vou are compelling us to ask ourselves, 
veying the intolerable evils of the past, they are in no | when you strike at our bread, to which we owe the high- 
degree mitigated by the prospects of the future. ‘To this | est obligatiun, the law of God, the law of nature, the law 
system, miscalled American, there seems neither suispen- | of necessity, or to that of artificial and political associa- 
sion nor limit. ‘The procurement of one-exxction wrung | tion? We tell you, that we love this Union ; that we 
from the consumers of the country, only justifies a frésh | have sacrificed not a little toit, and that nothing but your 
application, until our whole foreign trade is threatefed | injustice and unkindness can drive us out of it; that we 
with utter ruin by the steady march of a bigoted spirit of | will bear, and have borne, for its honor and security, 
monopoly, to that point at which it hopes to reach its ul- | more than our share of its burdens 3 that, with scarcely a 
timate reward, in complete and absolute prohibition. In | single pecuniary interest which was violated by the moth- 
the progress of the curse, we believe a death-blow js aim. | er country,’ We were the first to send our sympathy, and 
ed at the most valuable of all our staples. We consider | to pledge our lives and fortunes, in the quarrel of that 
that it is only through imports that our cotton is to be pur- | ther! Roman colony, where the cradle of the revolution 
chased ; that, deprive us of the fureign market for this | was first rocked ; that, in our second contest for seven 
prime source of our wealth and comforts, and three fourths | years, the whole industry of our State was palsied by a 
of the ammount of this staple must remain on our hands, or | war, and restrictions worse than war, in which we had 
cease to be produced ; fur even the benumbing paralysis | not even a remote local concern. We could bear all this, 
ofan approaching evil, kas not so stultified us tiiat we are | because our tribute was paid to the real honor and solid 
not able to perceive that the American manufacwirer of | independence of the country, not to cupidity wearing 
cotton, who requires a duty varying from 50 to 120 per | the mask of patriotism ! 
cent., to protect him at home, has no means of sustaining | The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Seracvs,] in justly 
a competition on equal terms abroad ; and that, in the | and philosophically descanting on the sensitiveness of a 
end, the only market which will be left for the most be. | free people when wronged by oppressive taxation, told 
neficent and stupendous staple of the South, will be the | you that a tax of three-pence on tea, produced that migh- 


} 
| 
j 
| 





limited one furnished by the Comestic consumption of our 
country, which scarcely reaches one-fourth of its present 
production. ‘These apprehensions are justly aggravated 
by a welt founded conviction of the present and increasing 


ty revolution, by whose success we have now a right to 
be here. But the gentleman seemed to shun the irresis- 
tible and inseparable moral of his own illustration. I will 
adopt it. Yes, sir, [ will adopt it ;—because I wish to 


ability of Great Britain to obtain, in those countries in | commit treason against this constitution ? No, sir, because 


which she will be furnished the only market for the ma- 
uutactured article, the requisite amount of the raw mate- 
vial. ‘These calamities, we think, you are about to bring | 
upon us by a perversion of the power of taxation, which | 
was wisely limited to the necessities fur revenue ; and that 
your scheme of polity violates every just interpretation of | 
what the general welfare” really 1s, by sacrificing the | 
interests of more than one-third of the citizens of the Unit- | 
ed States, in the threatened ruin of three-fourths of the 4 
most valuable staples for exports of our whole country. 
To say that we see the approach of these evils and that | 
secing them we do not feelacutely, would be something | 
Worse than the affectation of moderation. Sir, it has pro. 


Vou. 1V.—153 i 


it furnishes a lesson of soberness and truth. It is right 
that the arrogance of power should sometimes be soften- 
ed by those instructive memorials of humility, which it is 
the business of history to teach. To be supposed to be 
weak, and to be the object of injustice, are too often one 
and the same thing; and I have no doubt, that many ga- 
gacious and patriotic stockholders, in some one of the 
vast corporations which are to be pampered with larger 
profits by the nourishment of this bill, console themselves 
in the belief that our presumed weakness supplies an am- 
ple indemnity for your oppression. Lord Suffolk, one of 
the most insulting and arrogant of the persecutors of the 
colonies during our revolution, said in his place, that “he 
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would not deign to inquire where a Congress of vagrants | liberties” of a portion of the people of this confederacy ? 
were to be found ;” but as it has been well said, he was it know, sir, that I shall be liable to the charge of se- 
very glad soon after to despatch a secretary out of hisown | ditious violence, in the ethics of those whe suffer “ un 
office to find these vagrants, without knowing where his | der severe fits of moderation,” to use the phrase of one 


own generals were to be discovered, who were sent out | who sees far into human things, and expresses well al] 
to subdue them. that he sees. 


Is this treason, sir ? 
even a bare threat. 


I shall, moreover, be especially obnoxious 


T hope not. I do not design it as | to the censures of those who are to fatten on the booty 


‘ The only lesson { mean to enforce | that is to be extorted by this bill. Those who are to pro. 
is, that there is sometimes a fatal delusion in speculating | fit by injustice, are always the exclusive friends of good 
too much on the weakness of those whom we intend to | order, and cherish a virtuous abhorrence of the treasona. 
oppress. Is it, moreover, treason, sir, to tell you that | ble complaints of those who are to suffer. That we 
there is a condition of public feeling throughout the south- | should bear, without repining, every exaction which cu. 
ern part of this confederacy, which no prudent man will | pidity may levy, | have no doubt, in the esteem of some, 


treat with contempt, and no man who loves his country | would be the most sanctimonious oblation we could offer 
will not desire to see allayed ? And have you to be told, 


“*that there are critical moments in the fortune of all 
States, when they who are too weak, perhaps, to contri- 
bute to your prosperity, are strong enough to complete 
your ruin?’ God forbid, sir, that my language should 
be mistaken. 
nor insulting defiance ; but I should consider myself as 
treacherous to every obligation which It owe, both to you 
and to those whom I represent, if I attempted to disguise 
the united sentiment which animates, with the pulsation 
of one bosom, a State second to none in this Union, for 
her elevated national feeling and devoted patriotism. 

Let me, sir, before I conclude, say one word to the po- 
litical friends with whom I am proud to be associated in 


generousand zealous alliance on another question of great, | 


and only inferior importance to the one before us. I re- 
gret, deeply regret, the excitement under which they are 
acting. Stimulated into a mistaken, but honest zeal, for 


interests that only require to be let alone to thrive, by the 


deep designs of an opposing party, they seem to have 
been hurried on in a sort of rival career with their oppo- 
nents, of not who should equally adjust the relative inte- 
rests and wants of our country, but who should feed high- 
est the fever and paroxysms of popular delusion. Ihave 


met with but one melancholy parallel to this ; whichis to | 
be found in the history of one of the most.disgraceful acts | 


which stain the statute books of Great Britain. . I allude, 
sr, to the law passed during the reign of King William, 
against the Catholics. It was known to the tories that 
this illustrious monarch was the friend of religious tolera- 
tion, and that a part of the very army with which he had 
subdued the last and most infamous of the Stuarts, was 
composed of Catholics. The tories therefore introduced 


this bill for the purpose of compelling the King, as it has | 


been truly said, either to violate his principles of tolera- 
tion, or incur the odium of protecting pap’sts. 
therefore made it as oppressive and as offensive as possi- 
ble, that it might be defeated. The then Court party see- 


ing this, returned the bill filled with still greater absurdi- | 


ties and rigors. ‘* And thus, (as one whom we may well 


call the most philosophic of historians,informs us) this act, | 


loaded with the double injustice of two parties, neither of 
whom intended to pass what they hoped the other would 


be persuaded to reject, went through the legislature con. | 
trary to the real wish ofall parties ; and in this manner, | 
as if playing with balls and counters, made sport of the | 


fortunes and liberties of their fellow-crea‘tures.” 

It would be alien to the purpuse for which E rose, to 
make a detailed application of the parallelism of this case. 
1 put its moral, however, to the candor and good sense of 
those who are best acquainted with the history of this ta- 
riff, from its first conception at Harrisburgh, through all 
the subsequent stages of its existence, down to the pre- 
sent most inauspicious moment. I will, nevertheless, ask, 
whether it has not, in fact, been loaded with the double 
injustice of both parties, and whether 2 compromise has | 
not been effected, at a point by which each has been re- | 
lieved from the apprehended odium of its defeat, at the | 
price, however, of making sport with the fortunes and 


I neither wish to indulge in disaffection | 


They | 


on the shrine of this Union. But, after all, is it wise to 
| push a free people to the extremity of inquiring whether 
this thing is just, and whether it is right that it should be 
|borne? Our confederacy was surely not formed for the 
| agitation of such heart-burning and perilous questions, 
Sir, one of the great masters of human knowledge,whiy 
with a ken littlé’short of the spirit of prophecy, perceiv. 
| ed some of the causes of the success of our revolution in 
\the very turn of thinking of our people on the subject 
| of taxation, has told us, that ‘ Liberty inheres in some 
| sensible objects; every nation has formed for itself some 
| favorite point, which, by way of eminence, becomes the 
| criterion of their happiness. It happened that the great 
contests for freedom, in this country, were, from the ear. 
| liest times, chiefly upon the question of taxing. It is not 
| easy to make a monopoly of theorems and corollaries, — 
The colonies draw from you,as with their hfe-blood, these 
| ideas and principles. ‘Their love of liberty is fixed, and 
| attached, on this specific point of taxing.” And so, sir, 
_it has continued, down to the present day, in our transit 
| from colonial dependence to sovercijsn States. This ha. 
| bitual sensibility, which belongs toa free people, you 
| have. aroused, by observing no sort of moderation in your 
| objects, until you have fixed the conviction in the public 


i 


| mind, that the difference between ‘taxation without re. 
| presentation,” and taxation with representation, in viola. 
tion of the spirit if not the letter of the constitution, is too 
idle, in the abstract, to mitigate the evils which, in prac- 
tice, are common to both; and, depend upon it, that it 
will require a more ingenious and talented casuist than 
even such a man as the pensioned author of * Taxation 
no Tyranny,” to satisfy our people that you are not doing 
the same thing, in a different furm, with the superadded 
| burden of an amount of impost, which never arose eve) 
\in the imagination of Grenville and of North, to stimulate 


. 


| their cormorant appetite for American revenue; aggravat- 
ed as all this is, by the irrepressible sentiment, that you 
are breaking the faich of that equal compact by wirich this 
Union can alone hope to live—“ the fountain from which 
| its current runs, or bears no life.” 
_ Sir, there may be those who are wise enough to de- 
spise, an;} courageous enough to brave, the settled dis 
| content of a people who, at least believe themselves to be 
| free; and there may live that man, fer aught I know, sut- 
| ficiently base to desire to put one State out of joint, in 
| this Union, by goading, through insult and injury, her 
| people into rebellion, for the pious purpose of sustaining 
| a particular dynasty, and itsanvinted succession. To the 
first, let me point to the solemn lessons which history un- 
| folds; to the last, IE know not what to say—for his illustr'- 
ous tifamy would deserve something more than the cheap 
ignominy of a gibbet. 
But I trust, sir, that this eup may pass from us: That 
in our firmness and enlightencd patience—not base sub- 
mission—anc in your returning sense of justice, we shall 
find our remedy and relief:—That the spirit of concord 


‘and affection may again be breathed into this Union, an'- 


mating it with the durability of eternal life. But, if an 
adverse destiny should be ours—if we are doomed to 
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=o" ee. st din oan 
drink “the waters of bitterness,” in their utmost woe—if| hibited from manufacturing—that we may avail ourselves 
we are doomed under a tyrannous legislation, to be re-| of all the great advantages, that are to flow from this 
duced, in effect, again, to a con:lition of colonial vasalage, | bill: but [will tell them that we are prohibited, not by 
by your compelling us to purchase, in one quarter of this | any law, but by that which is much more powerful than 
Union, all that we may consume, and of selling all that | any law, the absolute inasility to carry them on. The 
we procure by the sweat of our brow to the same favored | gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Peance) who ad- 
portion, you may rely at least on one thing—that, in a | dressed the House yesterday, was so kind as to point 
juncture so full of difficulty, South Carolina will be found | out the superior advantages of the South as a manufac- 
on the side of those principles, stanling firmly, oa the turing country ; but I will tell that gentleman, after ~e- 
very ground which is canonized by that revolution which | turning him my thanks, that I believe I know some- 
has made us what we are, and imbued us with the spirit | thing more of this country than he does. We are, sir, 
of a free and sovercign people. deficient in all the great essentials ; we have not naviga- 
Far be it from me, sir, short-sighted and unwise asI| tion to any great extent in our interior country ; neither 
am, to indicate the crisis when she ought to act. A more have we water-power sufficient ; and at the falls of our 
humble office will be mine. It will be sufficient for me, great rivers where such establishments could be formed, 
to know, that—among the least worthy, but not the least | there is not health; and weare moreover deficient in 
devoted, of her children—where she is, there will [also | that greatest of all essentials, a monied capital ; besides, 
be, with hostages of an offspring that I love, and witha we ave prohibited, even by our prejudices. Agricul- 
heart which, I trust, in all due humility, will not falter | turists we are, and agriculturists we must remain, so long 
‘¢ when resistance itself becomes a virtie.” as we have a sparse population, and the peculiar species 
Mr. TURNER then rose, and said: of property we have among us. It is in vain that we 
Mr. Speaker, [ff were on this occasion, to consult | may contend against these difficulties, and any attempt 
inclination, [should remain silent ; for, of those feelings to counteract them, will end in ruin and disappointment, 
of difidence and embarrassment, which usually accom. | We cannot contend with our Northern brethren ; and I 
pany those, who for the first time have the honor to ad- hesitate not to assert, what is already sufficiently well 
dress this House, 1 feel the full effect: and to one not | known, anda knowledge of which fact does not I fear 
practised in the school of debate, whose pursuits in life | render them the less ardent, in urging these measures on 
have never led him to the habit of public speaking, they | the consideration of Congress. 
are almost insurmountable. But sir, on an occasion,| Do not the numerous memorials laid upon our tables 
like the present, whena question is in agitation, the | protesting against these measures, and emanating from 
decision of which is to affect, materially, the interest of | the people themselves—Do not the resolutions, passed by 
those who sent me here, I do not consider myself at li-| our different State Legislatures, speak a language that 
berty to remain silent. And, however unimportant I, should be listened toby this House? Even those sections 
may appear in this debate, I hope that what I shall ad-| of country more immediately interested in the passage of 
vance, will be so far important, as to express the wishes, this bill have not been silent in protesting aga nst it; and 
and opinions of those [ have the honor to represent. 1 | it isan evidence of what I believe to be true, that the 
am fully aware, that a young member, and a young man, | body of the people in every portion of the United States, 
who enters on the debate of this important question—one | if correctly informed, would be opposed to it. We all 
which involves snch intricacy of calculation, renders) know with what facility mechanics of every description 
himself liable to a charge of presumption. Sir, 1 plead | can combine and concert their plans. They thus have it 
guilty tothe charge, but [ congratulate myself, I congra-| in their power to give an imposing appearance toany set 
tulate those who are interested in defeating this bill, that | of measures, and the more powerful and wealthy these in- 
there ar those on this floor, who are in every respect | ividuals are, the more imposing will be their represen- 
qualified to prove, that it is inexpedient, oppresive, and | tations. But the poor farmer of the North, the humble 
aviolation, ifnot of the letter, of the spirit of the Con-) planter of the South and West, that class of individuals, 
stitution. who constitute the foundation of the wealth of all nations, 
Mr. Speaker, at the time the Constitution was form-| must submit, for the want of that concert and knowledge 
ed, that mighty compact, under the authority of which which alone could enable them to resist successfully the 
we are now legislating, the great difficulty which pre-| encroachments, the oppressions of those, whom selfish 
sented itself to the convention, and which threatened | motives have placed in their way. No doubt, sir, there 
dissolution more than once to that band of patriots, was | are many to be found who would accept of my property, 
the conflicting interest of different States. Each one in} orany other man’s property, ifthe strong arm of power 
lis representative capacity, was unwilling to part with! should take it from me or him, and give it to them. But, 
any more of that power, which then belonged to sepa- | sir, do not the laws afford us protection against this out- 
rate and independent sovereiguties, than was absvlutely| rage? Would it not be anact too bold even for a despot 
necessary to form a government. Under this state of | to perform? Where isthe difference between this case 
things, a system of compromise was formed, which was, | and the operations of this bill, if passed into a law? Does 
under its then construction, rendered sufficiently palata- | it not put its hands, J will not say its unhallowed hands, 
ble to be adopted by the whole. Whether such a result | into the pockets of the planter and consumer generally, 
could be obtained at this time, with a knowledge of! to give it to the manufacturer? It might be some conso- 
the course which legislation has taken, may be matte: | lation to the breast of the patriot, toknow that this mo- 
of speculation; but [ do not hesitate to affirm, that it ney, which is taken from the pockets of the poor, was 
could not: No, sir, could not—unless that construction, | to go to the treasury of the country, to discharge the large 
for which we now contend, was secured beyond the pos- | national debt, with which we are encumbered; but we 
sibility of a doubt. For with this construction, it was | have the misfortune to know, that it goes te enrich those 
matter of doubt and difficulty with some : without it, it | who are already the wealthiest of the land. Yes, sir, the 
woull have been rejected by all the Southern States. | effect will be, to make the rich still richer, and the poor, 
Never would they, with a perfect knowledge of the fact, | poorer. Let gentlemen disguise it as they may, still it is 
have consented to place themselves under the control of | a tax, and an odious tax, because unequal. And when 
a government that had the authority, or if having the | we have gone as far as prohibition will permit us, and in 
authority, would exercise it, to impose a tax, that is to} this it must terminate—for its history proves it, and gen- 
operate so unequally on different sections of the Union. | tlemen nave the candor to avow it—l presume we shall 
But, sir, we are tuld by gentlemen that we are not pro-| be called upon to pass laws, to increase the consumption 
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of the article; perhaps to bury the dead in woollens, or 
some such law! And I coceive we have as muel right to 
do this, as to do what has been done,—the general wel- 
fare may require it, at Icast, sir, the welfare of woollen 
manufacturers. 

The language of the memorials laid upon our tables 
represent the manufacturing interest as ina languishing 
condition; and we have a volume of testimony, collected 
by the authority of this House, on the subject. If, sir, 
the Committee on Agriculture were authorised to send 
for persons and papers, to inquire into the condition of 
the planter of this country, what a picture would be pre- 
sented to ourview! Sir, Lam intimately acquainted with 
the condition of the people whom I have the honor to re- 
present. Ihope I[ feel for their distress as a man and 
their representative should feel; and no considerations of 
false Celicacy shall prevent my speaking of their cis‘ ress 
on this floor: and as gentlemen have gone into extensive 
details about the distress of the manuficturers, I claim to 
be similarly indulged with regard to the condition of the 
agriculturists. I have associated freely and intimately 
with the people, and i do know, that some of those on the 
tax list have experienced difficuliy in paying the litle 
pittance which our state government requires from its 
citizens; and I have the best authority for supposing, that, 
in some instances, considerable sums are cue for artear- 
ages of taxes. But there are still stronger facts. In the 
part of the country in which I reside, land is, at this time, 
lower, by fifty per cent., than it was twenty years since— 
and four times lower than it was ten years previous to this 
time. The sacrifices of property that are made, almost 
daily, beneath the hammer of the auctioneer, attest these 
facts. And, even admitting, that the present high rate 
of duties, have had no agency in producing this state of 
things, which is far from being the fact, I would ask gen- 
tlemen, soberly, and seriously, to reflect, whether a peo- 
ple, whose state and condition Ihave attempted to de- 
scribe, are in a situation tu bear greater burthens? T think 
not. And we present the anomaly at this time, of a go 
vernment, about to place new taxes upon the people, 
when the exigencies of State do not require them; and 
the still greater anomaly of the imposition of a tax, by 
which the revenue is to be diminished, the amount otf 
which decrease is to go into the pockets of a favored few. 


We often hear it asserted, in support of these mea-| 


sures, that they are necessary, in order to be prepared 
for a state of war. This argument, if it ever had any 
force, has lust it; fer every one must admit, that manufac- 
tories are sufficiently advanced for every exigency. We 
are to be oppressed, taxed as faras we can bear it, in 
time of peace, to be prepared for war. 1 should like to 
bring myself to the opinion that this argument, brought 
forward by the manufacturers, was not suggested, more 
by mot:ves of interest, than those of patriotism. Sir, 
we have nothing to fear from war 
invading foot of a haughty foe pollute our soil. Let us 
remain united, and we may set at defiance the com 
bined power of the world, 


tion. The fewer subjects we have on which to legislate, 
the more harmony will prevail; and since the present ex- 
tended system of legislation has grown into fashion, [ look 
upon the prospects of this country as more gloomy, than 
atany previous period; for these attempts to improve the 
condition of the people by our acts, will cause, nay, sir, 
have caused, discontent, jealousies, and, if persevered in, 
may ultimately lead to the most unpleasant excitement, 
I am aware, that those who raise their voices against these 
measures, and who speak in terms, that a proper dis- 
charge of their duty requires from them, will be termed 
disorganizers ; perhaps it will be suid, ‘* of attempting to 
rear the standard of civil broil.” But to whom is this ti- 
tle justly due? To those who complain of oppression, in 
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ithe language and manner secured to them by the con. 


stitution? Or to those who, so far from listening to 
these our just complaints, are, at this very moment, en- 
gaged in the consideration of a propesition, the object of 
of which is to place new burthens upon the people ? Sir, 
the poor worm that crawls upon the dust, will turn under 
the foot that crushes it to death; but when we, who are 
to suffer, complain of these things, we are to be told on 
this floor, that we prefer the interest of Old England to 
that of New England. Sir, it would be easy to retort up- 
on that gentleman, but I respect his age; Lrespect those 
with whom he is associated. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told by the advocates of the bil] 
on your table, that it is to make goods cheaper ; and the 
reduced price of the article of cotton goods is triumph- 
antly brought forward as evidence of this assertion. Not 
withstanding this fact, which has been alluded to wit! 
such evident satisfaction here, and by the writers in su 
port of these measures, we believe that it has happened 
in spite of, and not in consequence of, the increase of du- 
ties. Itisowing to labor-saving machines, and the re- 
duced price of cotton in the raw state. On this occa- 
sion, there is an evident clashing between the words and 
acts of the manufacturers. Why do they ask fora fur- 
ther increase of duties on cotton imported goods? Ani 
as I believe in that good o!d adage,that acts speaks loud. 
er than words, so, also, dol believe that they speak 
truer than words. 

This government was formed for great and noble pur. 
poses; it was furmed upon the principle, that the people 
should be able to control their rulers; it was formed fo 
the benefit of the whole; it was not formed for a ma- 
jerity te promote their own views, as their private inter- 
est may direct. And, sir, these political schemes, which 
Iconccive to be entirely hostile to our institutions, are 
doing more to weaken the Union ef these States, than 
any plan that could be devised. Instead of leaving the 
people to manage their own affairs in their own way, ¢ 
must alminister our medicine most profusely; and God 
grant that we may not inscribe, on the tomb of our | 
tent, the old Spanish epitaph: 1 was well, would be 
better, here Lam.” It is but too evident, that beth in 
our general and state governments, we have tuo mucli le: 
gislation. Le: us pass only those laws that are absolute- 
ly necessary, and no more; leave the rest to the peop! 
its course; this is the correct policy of 
this government. For all these fine spun political schemes, 
which appearso well in theory, when reduced to prac- 
tice, nine tumes in ten bring misery and oppression u 
some one portion of the community. Something is 
out of the calculation, which was wot forseen—it produ- 
ces too artificial a state of society ; and the machine ult: 
mately becomes so complicated, that no political juggler, 
however expert he may be, wiil be competent to its ina- 
nagement. Itis upon these principles, that [am oppos: 
ed to all those political ineasures, which, in a country so 


e— 


| extensive as this, where the interest of the people is so 
° | 
It is ourselves we chiefly | 
have to fear, and much do I regret to say—our legisla: | 


diversified, must have a tendency to build up one porten 
of the community, at the expense of the other. For the 
justice of these remarks, I would instance England, that 
glorious but unfortunate country, where political leverde- 
main has been exercised, until their tricks can no longe 
conceal, that they have brought their country to the brink 
of national bankruptcy. Yes, sir, that England, and that 
Ireland, which have been held up te this nation, by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewant] as a pat 
tern for us to imitate. S'r, the idea suggested itselt to 
my mind,ofa physician who should advise a young, heaithy 
aud vigorous individual, to take his medicine, merely be- 
cause it had afforded relief and perhaps protracted Uc 
existence of a worn-out and infirm old man. The adyice 
is bad enough, but to follow it would be perfect mad 
ness. There was another part of the gentleman’s argu 
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ment that struck me as being equally remarkable. He 
dwelt for some time, and with considerable emphasis, on 
the fact, that England excludes, from the list of her im- 
ports, American flour; and urges this,as the most excellent 
reason why we should, in return, exclude British gous. 
Yes, sir, England oppresses her subjects for the benchit of 
her landed aristocracy; therefore we should oppress our 
citizens for the benefit of our manufacturers; she will not 
permit her subjects to eat cheap bread ; therefore, we 
should not permit our citizens to wesr cheap clothing. 
This is retaliation, | presume, according to the gentle- 
man’s acceptation of the term; but it is a policy, sgainst 
which, in the name of my constituents, [ do most solemn- 
ly protest. But even according to the gentleman’s own 
mode of reasoning, upon principles of reciprocity, is it 
just, is it proper, to exclude English goods, wien she 
takes from us so large a portion of the productions of our 
soil, our cotton and tobacco, which is almost the only 
source of revenue to the planter of the South? But this 
the gentleman considers as nothing, not worth the pre- 
servation; and why? Because it is the exclusive produc- 
tion of the South, and some of the Western States; and 
this is the great secret. Yes, sir, this policy, if persever- 
edin, will make us the Ireland of America. We are to 
be permitted to drag out a miserable existence, to con- 
tribute to the wealth and importance of the North! I will 
not trust my feelings,to speak on this subject; for, on this 
floor, it becomes us all to be temperate. 

Itappears, sir, that we too, like England, must have 
our scuemes ; and to render them the more palatable, 
great names are given—the American System. But gen- 
temen differ as widely, asto what is the American sys- 
tem, as they do, from whence they derive authority from 
the constitution, to carry on works of internal improve- 
ment, One will tell you that this is the American sys- 
tem ; another from a different section of the country, will 
tell us, Oh, no ! that this is the American system ; while 
athird, will differ from both the others, and present us 
with what, inhis opinion, deserves alone, the name ot 
this great system. Just asthe supposed interest of par- 
ticular portions of country, which gentlemen happen to 
represent, require, so they speak. What caused the 
manufacturers of Lyons to exclaim, * Vive ? Empereur,” 
on the return of the great Napoleon from Elba? Sclfin- 
terest; for they well knew, that the presence of Bona- 
parte would exclude from their country, English goods ; 
and that his hostility to England, would never permit their 
introduction. Yes, sir, it all proceeds from selfish mo- 
tives; the great American system, at last resolves itself 
into a sysiem of self interest : and the attempt is made, to 
render it the more popular, by the influence of a name. 
Sir, we all know, and feel, the influence and magic of a 
name; but the veriest minnow,to whom this bait is tarown, 
will, L hope, discover too much sagacity to be deceived. 
The American system ! Sir, we disclaim the name ; and 
to denominate it a system, to use this government, to 
promote the views of particular sections of country, 
would, [ presume,be a more correct nomenclature. ‘The 
true American system, consists in the government not 
interfering in these matters : in having nothing to do with 
political schemes, which are calculated alone to promote 
the interest of compuratively few individuals, and those 
confined to particular sections of country, at the expense, 
hay sir, the ruin, of other portions of the Union. 

Che flame of this manutacturing mania has been fan- 
nedin certain States for political purposes ; but the peo- 
ple, among whom there is too much intelligence long to 
be deceived, will discover that they have no real inte- 
rest ia these measures: even now itis apparent, froim the 
counter memorials laid upon our tables, that a reaction ts 
taking place. Gentiemen will return to their constitu. 
ents, and tell them much has been done to promote their 
mterest, that they have given them a tunitt, No doubt 
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they will greatly rejoice—but will they not inquire, whe- 
ther these beuefits are to extend to every portion of their 
country? And must not gentlemen, in candour, admit, 
that it is to operate oppressively on certain parts of the 
United States, ant that the representatives from those 
States protested against it, and pointed out the evils 
that will inevitably flow from it, but we conceived it 
to be a measure to promote your interest, and in ac- 
cordance with your wishes, and acted accordingly. What 
shoukl be the reply of a generous and magnanimous peo- 
ple? If LE mistake not their character, they will say, 
take back your legislation; we scorn to be promoted at 
the expense of a portion of our fellow citizens. And I 
address myself more particularly to the West, whose in- 
terest issointimately combined with that of the South ; 
destroy us, deprive us of our foreign market, and that 
moment you inflict a vital stab on your own interest. 
And what have we seen on this floor ? Northern mem- 
bers voting for a duty on cotton bagging, to promote the 
interest of the West. This is readily assented to, for 
the South alone is to be affected by it; but when they 
are called upon, to vote for a duty on molasses and hemp, 
all too for the benefit of the West, their zeal receivesa 
sudden check! for should these items be retained in the 
bill, and it should unfortunately be passed into a law, it 
is likely they will experience some of the great benefits 
resulting from the Ameriean System. Yes, sir, the West 
must deprive itself of a market for their stock of almost 
every description, to obtain the incalculable benefit of 
making cotton bagging, to sell to those who will be too 
pvor to purchase any thing. {[t would not do, sir, to call 
this a plan of a certain description, for other States, be- 
sides those of New England, have participated in it. 

Let us compare the situation of the North, at this time, 
with the South ; and what a contrast is presented to our 
view. On the one hand, we behold a dense population — 
the country in a high state of cultivation—her towns and 
villages rising, as if by the hand of magic ;in short, every 
thing combining to prove that the country isin a great 
State uf prosperity. Can such a representation be made 
of another portion of the Union? No, sir, a sad reverse 
is the reality! We have not our flourishing towns and yil- 
lages ; and instead of the South being in a progressive 
state of improvement, it is on the high road to ruin. And 
We presentthe singular spectacle at this time, of one 
fourth the population of a state, willing to desert their 
homes, to seck for prosperity elsewhere ; and nothing de- 
talus them, but the absolute inability to dispose of their 
property, atalmost any price. Those bonds, that nature 
has thrown around the affections of every one, for his 
native place, are torn asunder ; and the unhappy exile, 
forced to bid adieu to that home, and that country, which 
is made dear to him by the unchangeable laws of nature, 
and of nature’s God—by a system of legislation, which, 
atthe time that it inflicts the wound, is kept out of view; 
yes, sir, 1 do proclaim, that this indirect mode of taxa- 
tion isan enigma that the large body cf the people "do 
not attempt to solve. At the time he purchases a pound 
of iron or a bushel of salt, the idea seliom presents itself 
to the plain, illiterate, but honest and industrious planter, 
that he is, at that very moment, paying a heavy tax to his 
government. He may complain to the merchant of his 
high prices, but does nvt ofien reflect, that his govern. 
ment forces the merchant to ask these high prices, And 
Were the operations of this system understoo.t by the peo- 
ple, as it is by those who e xamine these things, I boldly 
make the assertion,that so far from being engaged in the 
consideration of a proposition, the object of which is to 
place new burthens upon the people, we should be more 
laucdably employed in relicving them of those burthens, 
already almost too heavy to be borne. And is it to be 
} expected, that the manufacturers will ever cexuse to ask, 
lsu long as we shall give ? No sir, never! [kt is sufficient 
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for them that we should give—they will never refuse to | healthy state which at present distinguishes her con. 


receive. I have it from a source, that | value as highly as 
that from any other, that many of the manufacturers do 
not wish for any greater protection than they at present 
enjoy. A higher rate of duties, they justly suppose, will 
have the effect to throw too much capital io that direc- 
tion. It is those who are at work on a borrowed capital, 
chiefly, who come here, and are most clamerous for the 
aid of Congress. With just the same propriety might 
an individual procure endorsers, borraw ‘money froma 
bank, purchase a Plantation, stock it, goto work, and 
then gravely come here, and ask the government to pay 
the interest for him. ‘he single fact admitted by the 
manufacturers themselves, that from the year eighteen 
hundred and sixteen, ten millions of capital vested in 
stock of this description, had in twenty-four, increased to 
forty millions, is sufficient to put to flight all their rea- 
soning on thissubject. But, even now, when we hear 
8? much of the distressed condition of the manufacturer, 
we are told that capital is deserting commerce and agri- 
culture to vest itselfin manufactories, Is not this suf- 
ficient to convince every uuprejudiced mind that it is 
the best business at thistimein tue country? Could the 
Harrisburg recommendations prevail, we should see in- 
dividuals made rich by the legislation of Congress—for an 
immediate rise of manufacturing stock would take place; 
and 1 cannot suppose that the present holders would be 
so blind to their interest as not to sell out. Sir, I can 
compare this recommendation to nothing better than a 
lottery, and certainly one of the combination order—and 
like all schemes of this description, the schemers are to 
draw ali the high prizes—or rather to sell the tickets, af- 
ter the scheme is granted, and walk off with the money. 
Sir, the whole reasoning of the manufacturers, pro- 
ceeds upon selfish principies: they cannot see, or will 
not admit, that the bill on your table is to inflict a wound 
on two great interests of this country: the commercial 
and agricultural interests are to be annihilated, to obtain 
the great result, thata few more millions may be con- 
verted towards manufacturing. For England cannot take 
irom us our cotton and tobacco, which almost alone con- 
stitute the wealth of the Southern States, unless we take 
something in return. Whit, sir, are our vessels to take out 
acargo of cotton and tobacco, and return in ballast ? 
Can our ship-owners, (for we are no longer to have our 
merchants) afford the loss of the want of a return cargo ? 
Sur, they cannot, both must and will be destroyed—uniess 
a system of commerce should spring up, alike destructiye 
to the morals, the integrity, and character of the country, 
lL allude to that species of trade, which England, with ali 
her power,has been unable to prevent ; for she, more 
than once, has been under the necessity of lowering her 
duties on certain articles, in order to increase her reve- 
nue, by taking away the inducement to smuggle. Let 
us prohibit the introduction of British goods ; and what 
reason have we to hope that this iniquitous trade will 
not be resorted to? None, sir;no, none : pass this bill, 
and that high sense of honer and morality which now 
almost alone affords protection, and gives force to your 
laws, will be removed ; and more particularly, I fear, in 
those parts of the country where none of the great 
benefits, that are to result from this bill, are tofluw. A 
people who know, and feel, that they have been hardly 
dealt with by their government ; that the sources from 
whence flowed the value of their property have been 
stopped by the operations of its laws, will not, I fear, be 
disposed to respect the laws, or the government which 
And when this trade is fairly adopted, 
where is the power that will prevent it? To say by 
furce, is absurd, for it would be impracticable. There 
would be but one mode, to reduce the duties ; but even 


enacis them. 


tion. And gentlemen should beware, for they may re;l. 
ize the fable ofthe golden eggs—and that protection 
which they now enjoy may be swept away. [ do not 
hesitate to affirm, that we shall be too poor to purchase 
their manufactured articles, even if we should be disposed; 
and I doubt the disposition, if we should fortunately have 
the ability. Why, sir, even at this time, many of us are 
driven to the necessity of manufacturing our own negroes’ 
clothing ; those hands that were formerly more profitably 
employed in the field, are turned, by the operation of your 
laws, to the spindle and loom, to save the expeniliture of 
that sum which was given by the planter for the clothing 
of his hands, and given freely, because he could affurd it, 
Yes, sir, I do religiously believe, that owing to the 
system of legisiation pursued by Congress, we are to 
attribute, in a great measure, the unprecedented deprecia. 
tion of our property. I know that other, and local 
causes, have operated towards producing this state of 
things—I allude, sir, to those moneye:! institutions, the 
evils resulting from which were so eloquently depicte: 
by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Raxnoxpa whose 
motion is now pending. These causes combined, have 
produced astate of things, never before known with 
us ; and I do not doubt, that those, from other slave. 
holding and consequently agricultural States, will have 
it in their power, unfortunately, to make similar re. 
presentations, Tien, sir, I will ask, why do those, who 
already possess most of the advantages flowing from 
the Union, wish to push things further. Have they 
not grown into astate of wealth and importance, while 
the South has remained impoverished? But not satisfied 
With this state of things, the line which divides ou 
interest must be made still plainer. Pass this bill, and 
it will be sv plainly drawn, that the worst uf consequea. 
ces are to be apprehended. What has caused disia- 
tisfaction, on the part of its citizens, with all goveru. 
ments? Why, sir, the imposition of unjust taxes : the 
history of past times will prove this. What caused the 
separation of these States from the mother country? The 
attempt only to impose an unjust tax. Whiat was the 
principal cause of the revolution in France? Unequal tax: 
es. And gentlemen well recollect the insurrection that 
occurred, even under the administration of our beloved 
Washington, We should learn wis tom from experience, 
and beware how we persevere iv a system of legislation 
that may destroy the prospects of this country —that may 
destroy the hopes of the world. Mr. Speaker, 1 know 
itis odious to make allusions of this kind, on this flour 
—nor isitused asa threat. No, sir, I hope we are far, 
very far, from any thing like disunion; but it is done 
to impress this House with the opinion, serivusly enter- 
tained, that ifany thing can, the system of legislation 
pursued by Congress will bring about this catastrophe 
L represent those who are devotedly attached to this 
Union, from motives arising from the noblest principles 
of our nature—in this, they yield to none ; but there is 4 
point beyond which human patience will not endure. 
| Much of what 1 had intended to say, has been advane- 
jed by those who have preceded mein this debate. | 
j}could point out the injury that is to be inflicted on th 
| revenue, by the passage of this bill—the resort to direct 
taxes, with all its train of attendant evils ; but this woul 
| be more than superfluous, after the very able report of 
| the chairman of the committee ct Ways and Means, on the 
| State of the finances: Sir, the country owes much to that 
| gentleman (Mr. Mc)creie) for this report, and the still 
| more able speech delivered by him yesterday. In his 
| Closing remarks, he drew a comparison as happy as it was 
just, between his system and the moral of a celebrated !a- 
ible. Yes sir, he has torn away the veil, and exposed 


this would be too late, for having once inflicted ths | all the odious features of the monster to the public 
wound on the body politic, she would never regain that 





| gaze ; and I defy the ingenuity of gentleman to rep!ace it 
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[ should, sir, make but a poor return tothe House. | chandise, will produce in this country a corresponding in- 
for the attention which 1 have been so fortunate as to | crease of the consumption of such merchandise’ Or are 
elicit, if 1 were longer to trespass upon its patience. we doomed to be again insulted, by hearing it repeated, 

Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, having at length, | again and again, that the object of the friends of the pro- 
after repeated efforts, succeeded in obtaining the floor, | posed system is to benefit the great body of the American 
adverted to the protracted debate upon the bill, the !ute- | people by a reduction of the price of manufactured mer- 
ness of the season, the improbability of any change of | chandise, and the creation of a more certain and higher 
votes, and the fixed nature of his own sentiments ; and | market forthe surplus products of our soil? Sir, was it to 
concluded by moving the previous question. effect this object that the Janus-faced monster, that mon- 

The question was then put upon sustaining the call | grel tournament, called the Harrisburg Convention, was 
for the previous question, and decided in the negative— | got up and exhibited in Pennsylvania during the last sum- 
yeas 86, nays 104. mer? Is it to effect this object that the nation is now in- 
" Whereupon, the Iouse adjourned. | sulted, by manufacturing proprietors and their agents, who 
patrol the streets of the Metropolis, the avenues of the 
6 | Capitol, and the Halls of Legislation, making attempts to 
Mosxpar, Arnis 21, 1828. hentenuer with members prananaad in hans of the a. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, addressed the Chair as | tion of the proposed system? Is it not enough that our rights 
follows: are tc be broken down, and our property swept away bya 

Mr. Speaker—It is always with reluctance 1 attempt system of plunder, but must common sense be outraged by 
to address this House, especially so at this time, harassed | the declaration that the object of wool growers, and manu- 
as [now amby a severe cough. But a proposi ion like | facturing proprietors and stockjobbers, in their vigilant, 
that which is contained in the bill now under considera- | ceaseless, and desperate efforts to force the proposed wild 
tion, involving as it does the best interests of my country, | project upon the nation, is to benefit the agricultural 
threatening utter destruction to the prosperity of that sec- | class of the American people? No, sir, the object is to 
tion of the Union whence I come, leaves me no alternative | impose on foreign merchandise a duty so high, as that, 
but an abandonment of duty, or a brief expression of my | when added to its intrinsic value or prime cost at the for. 
opinion and views of the subject. Iwill not attempt to | eign work-shops, with the expenses attending its importa- 
follow the friends ofthe proposed measure through the tion hither, the domestic manufacturer will be enabled, at 
diversified and almost interminable range of their «iscus- | a large profit, to undersell the importer in the American 
sion of this subject, much less do I consider it my duty | markets. Thus it is intended to exclude foreign mer- 
to examine the prodigious and rapidly accumulating vol- | chanclise, with the foreign manufacturer, from the Ameri- 
ume of trash, addressed to Congress in the shape of peti- | can markets. Then, indeed, shall we literally have, to 
tions and memorials, got up by wool-growers, manufas-| to use the emphatic language of a gentleman who was 
turing proprietors, and political jugglers, for selfish pur- | transferred from the seat you now occupy toa Premier- 
poses and political effect, and heaped upon our tables at | ship, *‘A home system.” , 
public expense, urging the adoption of the proposed pro-| Let us inquire what effect the operation of this home 
ject. I design to offer tothe House a mere epitome ofan | system, if adopted, will have upon the great leading 
argument opposed to the adoption of a manufacturing | interests of our country, upon the revenue of the govern- 
Tariff System, in which it will be my principal object co | ment, and the general prosperity of the American peo- 
discuss the subject very briefly on general principles, and | ple. Sir, the great leading interests of this country are 
to appeal from the voracious demands of avarice, to the | agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing. The first, 
sober sense, the honest feelings, and the candor of the | embracing a great majority of the American people, the 
House. And although my vanity scarcely promptsa la-| yeomanry of the country, the bone and sinew of your 
tent hope that I will be able, in the few remarks which I) government, is, by far, the most important, because that 
may address to the House on this occasion, to superadd | interest forms the foundation of the superstructure of 
any argument which will effect any change of opinions | American liberty and prosperity. Affect that interest 
upon this subject, founded in selfish views, yet I will have | injuriously, and you sap the foundation of your prosperi- 
discharged a sacred duty which [ owe to those whom 1 | ty and independence. What effect will the operation of 
have the honor to represent in part upon this floor, as | the proposed system, if adopted, have upon the agricul- 
well as to the great body of the American people, by en- | tural interests of this country? Sir, to sustain that in- 
tering my solemn protest against the adoption of the | terest, the surplus products of our soil must find a ready 
proposed reckless project. Sir, the object contemplated | market at fair prices. [mean prices which will reward 
by the friends ofthe proposed system, the great Ameri- | the laborer for his toil.—Now, sir, if, by the adoption 
can system, as it has been sometimes pompously called, | and operation of an excessive tariff, you exclude foreign 
isto protect and encourage domestic manufactures by a | merchandise from the American markets, if the foreign 
total exclusion of foreign merchandise from the American | manufacturer cannot, in a fair course of barter, exchange 
markets. The friends of the proposed system may deny | the products of his work shops for the surplus products 
that such is their object; but when they tell us that it is | of our soil, he cannot take our surplus products, because, 
intended to protect and encourage domestic manufactures | unaided as le would be by the proceeds of his labour, he 
by its operation, we are compelled to believe that itis in-| would be utterly unable to make payment fur them. 
tended that those manufactures shall enter the American! We should therefore, in vain seek a foreign market for 
market without competition; and an examination of the} the surplus products of our soil. We should find none. 
provisions of the bill now under consideration, with the | The domestic manufacturing establishments, can con- 
declarations made by its friends in the course of this dis-| sume but a very small portion of the surplus our country 
cussion, conclusively supports that opinion. Can it be! is capable of producing ; and the price of that s:aall por- 
denied that foreign merchandise will be excluded from | tion would be entirely controlled by the proprietors of 
the American markets by the operation of the proposed | those establishments: as by the exclusion of foreign com- 
system, if adopted, in just proportion to the extent of| merce, competition in the American markets would be 
protection which may be given to domestic manufactures? | entirely destroyed. And can any one be at a loss to con- 
ifit can, why then this clamorous demand for protection? i jecture what of liberality would be displayed, under 
Will any one pretend to argue, seriously, that an imposi- | such circumstances, in the price which would be paid by 
tion of additional duties on foreign merchandise, which | the monopolists for the small portion of raw material 
will necessarily raise the price of all manufactured mer- | which could be consumed by the domestic manufacturing 
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establishments? No sir; this avaricious demand for pro- | 
tection is proof conclusive that those monopolists want 
the power to dictate a price for a raw material, as well 
as for the manufactured article ; and that, in the exercise 
of such power, they would unfeclinly wring from the hare 
hand of poverty the last earnings of honest industry. 
The inevitable consequence would be, that the agricul- | 
tural class of the American people would be compelled 
to abandon.the cultivation of those articles which now 
form the staple of our commerce, and for which they can- 
not find a substitute. Yet, we are gravely told, that the 
adoption and operation of the proposed system, will 
subserve the interest of the agricultural class of the Amer- 
ican people; that it will create a home market, which 
will afford to us better prices for the surplus products of 
our soil than we can otherwise obtain. Sir, gentlemen ask 
too much if they expect us to believe them serious when 
making this declaration. While we concede tu them that 
they not only understand their own pecuniary interest, but, 
if authorized to act as our guardians, they could conven- 
iently dictate to us, opinions very advantageous to them- 
selves, we should be thought to know something of our own 
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interest. 1 mean the agricultural and commercial interests | 


of this country. At least we ought to be excused for 
refusing to do violence to common sense, by the adoption 
of such absurd opinions. The truth is, sir, that the bill 
now under consideration amounts to a distinct proposition 
to authorize, comparatively, a few wool growers and 
manufacturing proprietors and stockjobbers, to rob the 
pockets of the great body of the American people ; for, 
if by an imposition of higher duties on foreign merchan- 
dise, the domestic manufacturer should be enabled to 
obtain a more certain market for, and a higher per cent. 
profit on, the producis of bis work-shops, such addition - 
al per cent. profit will be a clear deduction from the pro- 
ceeds of the labor of the agricultural class of the Ameri- 
can people, as that class would be the principal consu- 
mers of such products. ‘Thus, by the adoption of the 
proposed system, the operation of which will exclude 
foreign merchandise, with the foreign manufacturer, from 
the American markets, will you sweep the agricultural 
interest of this country, as with the besom of destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, what effect will the operation of the 
proposed system, ifadopted, have upon your commerce ’ 
I mean foreign commerce. It you afford additional pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures by an imposition of ligh- 
er duties on foreign merchandise, you exclude foreign 
merchandise from the Amcrican markets, correspondent- 
lv to the extent of the protection which you will give to 
domestic manufactures. Will any one deny that the 
proposed protection will effect a total exclusion of foreign 
merchandise from the American markets? Sir, an exam- 
ination of the provisions of the bill now under considera- 
tion, wiih a recollection of the avowed object of the friends 
of the proposcd system, will not admit such a denial. The 
mask is thrown off: monopoly is the order of the day. 
You have been distinctly told on this floor, that the ob- 
ject of the friends of the proposed system is prohibition. 
—Now, sit, if a fair course of exchange of the surplus pro- 
ducts of our soil for the products of other countries shuuld 
be thus destroyed, what will your commerce be? 

We have been told, that, aided by the proposed pro- 
tection, America will in her turn be able to supply the 
other nations. of the earth with the manufactured article, 
But would fereigners purchase cf us under such circum- 
stances’ I think it demonstrable that they would not. 
Sir, 1] know that it isa settled maxim, that the value of, 
or demand fur money, regulates the price of property. 
It is equally true, that the value of all manufactured mer- 
chandise is regulated by the price of manual labor, and 
that the value of manual Jabor is influenced mainly by 
those circumstances which favor, more or less, its profita- 
ble application. 
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I assume it asa position incontrovertibly true, that agri- 


| culture forms the foundation, the exclusive source, of 4|/ 


commercial and national wealth and prosperity. There 
fore, in a-country where the extent of territory is greatly 
redundant to the population, and a generous soil yields g 
harvest, rich in proportion, to the labor bestowed in its 
cultivation, the price of manual labor will necessarily be 
much higher than in those countries where the popula. 
tion is greatly redundant to the extent of territory, Be. 
cause, where the population of any country becomes sv 
lense that they cannot derive ample subsistence from the 
cultivation of their own soil, they are driven to the neces. 
sity of bartering the products of their labor for the surplus 
products of the soil of their more fortunate neighbors, at 
a sacrifice correspondent to their adverse condition. Sir, 
what 1s the condition of our own country? Compare its 
almost immeasurable extent of territory, and its limited 
population, with the condition of European countries 
Here we have a generous and exuberant soil. Within 
our limits, vast untravelled regions lie unpeopled, inviting 
culture. There a territory limited in extent, which has 
belched forth its millions to people the western worl, 
and is still glutted by a dense, an overflowing population 
The price of manual labor there,must necessarily be low- 
er in proportion to the want of soil, in the cultivation of 
which it can be fully and profitably employed, than it is 
here where the extent of territory is so greatly redundant 
to the population, and the soilso luxuriant. The redun- 
dant population of those countries are compelled to pur. 
chase employment, by yielding an advantage to their em. 
ployers; they will, therefore, manufacture lower, and car- 
ry lower, than we can, because they are compelled to do 
so, to obtain a meagre subsistence, while we, thank Hea- 
ven, are not compelled to sacrifice our labor to obtain 
bread. For if, under the operation of the proposed wil! 
project we can derive from our labor nothing more than 
a bare subsistence, we will bestow that labor in the cwiti- 
vation of our ssil with the sole view of acquiring such 
subsistence, and rely upon our household manufacturers 
for indispensadle cloth ng. Then the boasted home-sys. 
tem will be literally complete. 

llow, then, can the friends of the proposed system 
hope to compete with foreign merchandise in foreign mar 
kets, where American manufactures will not be encour 
agec by protecting dutics? Sir, the hope would be ut. 
terly vain. Your commerce would be swept from the 
ocean, and your navy, the proud boast of America, would 
share a similar fate. The merchant service, as it is cal- 
led, forms the great nursery in which your most hardy, 
gallant, and efficient seamen are trained. That nursery 
furnished the men, who, during the late war, carried the 
American thunder to the astonished shores of your haug): 
ty foe, and covered the American flag with a blaze of 
glory. From that source alone, will you be able, in fi- 
ture, to derive a succession of hardy and gallant seamen, 
to man your navy. But the operation of the proposed 
system, if adopted, will destroy that nursery, by destroy: 
ing foreign commerce. Yes, sir, by the adoption of the 
proposed system, the operation of which will exclude for- 
cign merchandise from the American markets, and there- 
by destroy the market for the surplus products of our 
soil, you will yield your navy, your commerce, and the 


‘agricultural interests of this country, a sacrifice to the 


avarice of wool grawers and manufacturing proprietors 


, and stock jobbers. 


Mr. Speaker, what effect will the operation of the pro- 
posed system, if adopted, have upon the domestic manu: 
facturing establishments themselves? Sir, like a plant 
forced into rapid vegetation by hot-bed culture, but which 
shrivels at the touch of the first bleak northern blast, thos: 
establishments might flourish for a time, but, in the hour 
of adversity, they would fall away ; they would be crus! 
ed by the violence of the unnatural and desperate ctlort 
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now attempted to be made to force them into importance. 
Adopt the proposed system, and, by its operation, you 
will exclude foreign commerce from the American mar- 
kets, and thereby destroy the market for the surplus pro- 
duets of our soil. The great body of the American peo- 
ple would not, therefore, under such circumstances, be 
uble, by their labor, to pay the taxes to which they would 
be subjected as a consequence of the operation of the 
proposed system ; much less would they be able to pur- 
chase domestic manufactures. They would, therefore, 
consume none. And (as I think I have already clearly 
shown) domestic manufactures cannot compete with for- 
eign merchandise in foreign markets. The inevitable 
consequence would, therefore, be, that the domestic ma- 
nufacturing establishments themselves would be ulti- 
mately involved by the operation of the proposed sys- 
tem, in the general wreck of the great leading interests 
of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the opcration of the proposed system, 
if adopted, willdestroy your revenue. It is intended to 
protect and encourage domestic manufactures, The du- 
ties intended to be imposed by it must, therefore, be con- 
silered so high, that foreign merchandise cannot com- 
pete with domestic manufactures in the American mar- 
kets. The object must, therefore, be to exclude foreign 
merchandize from the American markets. Of necessity, 
then, the revenue derived from foreign commerce, which 
now forms the exclusive source of your permanent reve- 
nue, if not entirely destroyed, would be reduced in pro- 
portion to the extent of the proposed monopoly. And 
the small revenue, if any, which you may hope to derive 
from that source, under the operation of the proposed 
system, would be greatly lessened by smuggling : for, sir, 
the proposed excessive tariff would tax the ingenuity of 
the commercial world to evade your custom-house offi- 
cers and your collection laws. And, Mr. Speaker, under 
the extreme oppression of the operation of the proposed 
monstrous project, your best citizens, sir, would be com- 
pelled te wink at such evasions, 

That the adoption of the proposed system, the opera- 
tion of which would exclude foreign commerce from the 
American markets, would thereby destroy your revenue, 
is too clear to admit of elucidation, Sir, I beg gentlemen 
to reflect on the moral and political effect which the 
operation of the proposed system, if adopted, will have up- 
onthe American community, especially that part of it 
which will be intimately and immediately connected with 
manufacturing establishments, in the character of hireling 
manufacturers and laborers. Will gentlemen deny that 
institutions, fostered by the strong arm of the government, 
growing up in our country, as contemplated by the pro- 
posed system, will acquire and exercise a baneful influ- 
ence over the moral as well as physical powers of persons 
held to labor in those establishments? I ask those who 
profess to be conversant with manufacturing establish. 
ments, whether the persons employed in them, as labor- 
crs, do not adept the opinions and prejudices of their em- 
Ployers ? Sir, it is natural; it is inevitable. ‘lell me, 

does that manly independence, that tempered majesty, 
which marks the character and deportment of the inde- 
pendent American citizen who cultivates his own soil, and 
Who is lord of his own, though humble dwelling, irradiate 
the brow of persons held to labor in manufacturing esta- 
bishments ? [have heard it said, and on this floor, too, 
st, that laborers in manufacturing establishments acquire 
and exercise an influence over their employers ; because, 
when there are many establishments in operation in the 
sime country, employers fear to offend their laborers, lest 
the laborer should seek, and find, perhaps, better employ- 
Ment in some other establishment. Is such the fact? If 
itis, itis an unnatural fact. The history of much older 
'vons, nations of much greater experience than the Unit- 
‘Gd States, presents to us a very different state of facts. 
Vor. LV.—154 
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What was the effect of your noh-intercourse system upon 
manufacturing establishments on the other side of the At- 
lantic ? Sir, thousands of laborers were turned out of 
those establishments, the miserable subjects of poverty 
and hunger, and of every vicious appetite. Did their in- 
fluence over the proprietors of those establishments ac- 
quire for them a morsel of bread to sustain their wretched 
existence? No, sir, it did not guin for them a grave : 
their emaciated carcasses manured the fields of their op- 
pressed, their enslaved country. MercifulGod! And 
must T anticipate that, what England then was, my coun- 
try willlin future be? Kind Heaven forbid! No, sir; 
that manly port, that majestic mien, which characterizes 
the incependent American citizen, degenerates in those 
establishments into a fawning servility. The great mass 
of laborers in those establishments become mere instru- 
ments in the hands of the proprietors of such establish- 
ments. For the truth of this assertion, Lappeal to reason 
and the experience of a world. A haughty uristecracy 
would thus rear its crest, and would demolish the fair fa- 
bric of American independence. Your boasted elective 
franchise would be but the pale and sickly shadow of 
What is now esteemed a high privilege, an inalienable 
right. The hireling, dependent as he would be upon his 
employer, not only for his daly bread, but for the daily 

subsistence ef his dependent wife and children, would be 
compelled to submit to the dictation of his employer in 

all things. Therefore, in your elections, sirs his vote 

would find its way to the ballot box under the influence 
of his employer. 

Thus, by the aloption and operation of the proposed 
system you would create a haughty, oppressive, and over- 
ruling moneyed aristecracy, which would sweep aside 
the last vestiges of your free, generous, and boasted poli- 
tical institutions. Sir, laborers in those establishments 
would be compelled to yield to the idea of their own in- 
feriority, and, crowded together, male and female, of ail 
ages, inan employment which admits the mind to wander 
over wastes of dissipation, what with gibes and vulgar 
jests, prompted by a sense of their own degradation, 


| would dissipate their sense of moral rectitude, and plunge 


them into excesses disgusting and disgraceful. But, sir, 
what effect would tie loss of your revende, with the de- 
struction of the great leading interests of your country, 
and the degradation of the moral and physical character 
of the American people, have upon the general prosperi- 
ty of your country and government ? This question, sir, 
if 1 may be allowed to use the language of distinguished 
Irish orator, “opens to my mind, a melancholy field of 
thought, of painful retrospect, and direful prospect.” But, 
as neither the state of my health, nor the limits which I 
nave prescribed to myseif, will permit me to attempt to 
traverse the almost unbounded field of disasterous conse- 
quences, likely to result from the operation of the propos- 
ed system, if adopted, 1 must leave much to be deduced 
by the House, from that course of remark which I have 
already presented, while [ hasten to notice, very briefly, 
some of the consequences which will result from the loss 
of vour revenue. Sir, say, for example sake, that your 
public debt now amounts to about seventy millions of dol- 
lars, and that the annual expenditures of the government, 
on all accounts, amount to about twenty-four millions of 
dollars ; add to this the countless millions, which, by the 
adoption and operation of a splendid, reckless, and un- 
constitutional internal improvement system, are intended 
to be expended on objects of internal improvement ; from 
whence, let me ask, are these countless millions to be de- 
rived? Can gentlemen conceive of any other source than 
a direct resort to internal direct taxation? And are you 
prepared thus to create the necessity of imposing on the 
great body of the American people, the heavy, oppres. 
sive, and odious burthen of internal direct taxes? Do 
you belicve that the American people will patiently sub- 
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mit to the imposition? Reduced, as they would be, by 
the operation of the proposed system, to a state of beg- 
gary, think you, sir, they would pay for leave to beg ? 
No, sir, they would not. Deprived, as they would be, 
of the means necessary, they could not ; they cannot sub- 
mit to such oppression. : 

Sir, 1am devoted to my country. It is my idol. Tam 
exclusively an American. 1 have the honor to be a re- 
presentative of the people of Geo gia. 
I cannot, as a representative of the people of Georgia, | 
dare not, T never wiil consent to the adoption of these, 
or either of these reckless projects, or to an imposition 
of taxes which may be induced by their operation. Sir, 
since I have had the honor of a seat in tis House, appli- 
cations have been frequently made to Congress in favor 
of domestic manufactures, and, on each of those o ca 
sions, the friends of domestic manufactures have said to 
us, this is the last appeal to the generosity of the repre 
sentatives of the American peuple in favor of the infant 
manufactures of this country. Those applications have 
generally been successful: yet, here is another last appeal 


to the generosity of the representatises of the American | 


people in favor of the infant manufactures of this country ! 
The representatives of that section of the Union which is 
destined to be the victim of the operation of the proposed 
system, have uniformly, (as was their duty, ) resisted these 
encroachments upon their rights and prosperity, by all 
legitimate means within their power. But gentlemen 
complain, when we tell them we cannot submit to the 
threatened oppression. They say that generosity de- 
mands our assent to the adoption of the proposed system; 
that our opposition to it, is, therefore, ungenerous. Sir, 
it has been called on this floor intemperate! Gracious 
God! Struggl.ng, as we are, to maintain an existence 
which is threatened to be destroyed by the adoption and 
operation of the proposed system, must we be toll that 
any effort within the legitimate range of Congressional or- 
der is ungenerous or intemperate ? No, sir, when the in- 
tended victim struggles to divert the death stroke aimed 
by his murderer, it is cruel to complain that the s'ruggle 
was obstinate. Sir, painful as it is to me, 1 will however 
remark, that I cannot perceive any difference in principle 
between those exactions which were levied by the crown 
of England on its American colonies, and which led to a 
separation of those colonies from the mother country, and 
the iniquitous, unjust, and unconstitutional exactions now 


attempted to be levied on the agricultural class of the | 


American people in favor of wool-growers, and manufac- 
turing proprictors, and steckjobbers. If equality of rights 
forms the basis of our constitution, then, ina system which 


would operate as partially, unequally, and oppressively | 


as the proposed system will most certai: ly do, ifadopted, 


we cannot perceive any thing more or less than a down. | 


right, direct, and flagrant violation of the constitution. 
Mr. Speaker, let not the southern people be charged 

with a want of devotion to the union, 

character has never been attained by traitorous efforts to 


paralyze the arms of the Government. ‘They have enter. | 


ed into no Hartford or Harrisburg Convention projects 


against the union of these States, or against the prosperity | 
of the American people. No, s.r; amidst the harsh clangor | 


of war, in the cannon’s mouth, in the deadly breach, they 
have given Conclusive evidence of their devotion to the 


Union. Yes, sir, in the strictest sense of the word, we are | 
devoted to the Union. And if, urged downwards by the | 
adoption of wild and ruinous projects, or a reckless ambi- | 


lion, to its final dissolution, it must at last fail in the hour 
of peril, while it yet hovers on the verge of its extinction, 
we will still cling to it,and with it sink into the awful abyss. 
But, to support the legitimate, the constitutional union 
of these Stutes, we must fearlessly and successfully defend 
the legitimate, the constitutional rights of the people, 
even against the mal atministration of the Government, of 
the Union itself. 
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| Mr. Speaker, is it not possible that the evils which [ 
| have suggested will result from the operation of the pro. 
| posed system, if adopted? Ts it not possible that it will 


| create large monopolies, and a haughty aristocracy, hos. 
ul 


le to rational independence—lessen, if not destroy, your 
revenne—create the necessity of a resort to internal di. 
rect taxation—oppress and ruin the agricultural and com. 
mercial classes of the American people—and sweep tle 
ocean of your commerce aal your navy ? You must ac. 
| knowledge that it is possible, and that the proposition is 
but a project—a mere experiment. And can you, un. 
dismayed, urge the adoption of a project, which, by its 
operation, may involve your country in remediless ruin ? 
Does tie present condition of domestic manufactures 
| and domestic manufasturing establishments, really require 
that you should jeopardize vour best interests, yea, your 
very existence, to sustain them? Then let them fall 
But, sir, compare their present prosperous and flourish. 
ing condition, with the condition of the other great | ad- 
ing interests of your country, and you will find, that while 
many of the domestic manufacturing proprietors a 
boasting of their profits, an:i some magnanimously acknow- 
ledging that they need no additional protection, the o' her 
great Icading, and much more important interests of our 
country, are languishing and sinking unser the pressure 
of adverse circums!ances, amongst which you may justly 
'reckon manufacturing tariff projects. And will you still 
urge the adoption of the proposed system? Lacjure 
you to pause before you take this leap into night. All 
beyond you is ruin. Sir, it will be lberal, it will be jus’, 
it will be considered an enlightened policy, to foster with 
care, and pursue diligently, that course of policy which has 
fur so many years given prosperity to this nation. You are 
now doing well. I beseech you to continue to do well. Lap 
peal to the good fee.ings of this House—to your candor, 
and sense of justice, and ask, are you prepared to run the 
risk of inflicting on your country evils which, you cannot 
deny,may possibly result from the aloption and operation 
of the proposed system? Ipray youto reflect well upon 
the subject, before you force upon the nation a project 
which, by its operation, may produce evils you cannot 
reme:ly. 

Mr. BURGES succeeded, and spoke till near 5 o'clock 
in reply to the arguments which hal been adduced in th 
course of the debate, as bearing upon the character oft 

} Eastern section of the Union; animadverted with sever! 
ona letter which had appeared in the newspapers as 
coming from a member of the Committee of Manufactur 

| but which he insisted must have been a base forgery, : 
| it contained manifist falsehoods, fe quoted from the 
writings of Dr Cooper of South Carolina, on whose d 
trines he made some very severe remarks. Taretuliat 
of what he understco | to be a taunt cast upon ‘he Peopl 


| of New England, by a gentleman from Kentucky, he! 


ina humorous manner, to some of the characteris- 
tics of that State, in which part of his speech, he was Ire- 
quently interrupted by the irrepressible risibility of the 
House. 

When Mr. B. had gone partly through his remarks, 
finding himself much exhausted, he moved that the House 
adjourn, 

On this qucstion, Mr. POLK demanded the yeas a 
NUVs. 

They were crdered by the House, and, being taken, 
they resulted as follows: Yeas 34, Nays 122. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr BURGES t! en resumed, and, having concluded, 

Mr. MARTIN, of South Carolina, expressed a desire 
to reply, but, referring to the lateness of the hour, aad 
his own state of exhaustion, said, he should ask the House 
tv adjourn, unless some other gentleman was desirous o! 
addressing it: Whereupon, 


: 


Mr. DANIEL rose in reply to Mr. BURGES, retaliat: 


| ferred, 
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ing with much severity. the remarks of that gentleman 
jnreference to the habits and principles of the Western 
country. Before he had concluded his remarks, he 
yielded to a motion of adjournment by Mr. HAMILTON, 
- On this question Mr. CR&IGHTON demanded the 


yeas and nays, but the House refused to order them, 


und, thereupon, adjourned. | 


Terspay, Apnic 22, 1828. 

Mr. DANUEL resumed the course of his remarks, in | 
reply to Mr. Bunces, and conclu led his specch with the 
same severe style of animadversion which had distinguish- 
ed its commencement In the body of the speech, Mr. D 
recited the various mode, in which the Western States | 
had extended their protection to the Eastern—comment- | 
ed on the conduct of the Eastern States in the 
late war; on the subject of the acquisition of Louisiana ; 
and, after a number of remarks on other topics, he con- 
cluded, after having becn called to order by the Chair. 

Mr. MARTIN obtained the floor, but yielded it fora 
few minutes to Mr. BURGES, who explained,deny ing all 
jatention of accusing the People of Kentucky with cow- 
ardice, and insisting there was but one man in the nation 
who had ever made that charge. 

Mr. MARTIN said he hoped he should not be suspect. | 
ed of affectation, in assuring the Mouse that he engaged | 
in this discussion under peculiar embarrassment ; with a 
knowledge that he could add nothing to what has been 
said and written on this subject, and an apprehension that 
he might be heard with impatience at this protracted pe- 
riod of the debate, he could not but feel embarrassed. | 
Hut, situated asf have been on the committee who re- | 
ported this bill, (said he,) and the more immediate rela: | 
tion which that situation has created between me and 
all the Southern States, [ ought rot, and cannot, refrain 
from asking the indulgence of the House; white L state my 
oan objections, and those of a very large proportion of 
the peuple of this country, to its principles and details. 

it is but justice to myself (said Mr. M.,) to state, that | 
following, as tL do almost immediately, the gentleman 
from Khode {sland, |Mr. Burces,} [shall be compelled 
to detain the House longer than i could have wished, be- 
cause I feel constrained to controvert some of the very 
remarkable positions assumed by that gentleman. But, 
in doing so, 1 will endeavor to avoid contributing any 
thing to the irritation which the mauner in which he has | 
thought proper to treat this subject, and those who sus- 
tain, as well as those who oppose it, is so weli calculated | 
to excite, and has actualy produced. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island has been pleased to | 
ingitire what has produced the sensation which pervades | 
the House? And intimates, in a manner notto be m.sun- 
derstood, that some understan ling must have existed be- | 
tween the North and the South, wiich he apprenends has | 
been violated on the part of the former. Nor has the | 
gentleman refrained trom threwimg out instiuations | 
against the Committee on Manufactures. In this, how- 
ever, he had for his justification the example of others in 
this House, who claim to be the exclu-ive friends of | 
“American industry.” ‘That gentleman, sir, cannot but | 
know what has been our uniform hostility to this mea- 
sure, inevery shape; and, with thit knowledge, his charge 
inplies an abandonment of principle on our part, with a 
view (as i presume it is intended to intimate,) to some 
political object. Such a charge, sir, Lam bound to repel, 
as wanton and unmerted. Whatever may have been the 
wrongs and injustice inflicted on the Southern States by 
4 species of partial legislation, the prejudicial effects o1 
Which have been borne by them exclusively, and what- 
ever may be the operations of the bill now on your table, 
neither the people, nor their representatives on this floor, 
have ever, as belicve, sacrificed their just rights, for 
the sake of comp-omise, or yielded even an implied as- 


Turiff Biil. 


| . . 
| ter that it might be called an express one. ‘hat under- 


| pably manifest. 
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sent to measures, the design or effect of which they know 
must be their own degradation. We, sir, attach per- 
haps more importance to the value of principles, than the 
gentleman from Rhode Island seems to think necessary, 
and rely with more confidence on their ultimate success 
than he seems to have supposed. But, Mr. Speaker, 
there was an “understanding” in the Southern States; an 
implied one, it is true, but it was so definite in ils charac- 


standing was, that efforts would be made in this House 
to levy a tax on the Southern people, for the benefit of 
manufacturers in the middle and eastern States, under 
the specious prete.ce of collecting duties on imports. To 
this “ understanding” the gentleman from Rhode Island 
himself has exhibited as strong claims to be considered a 


| party, as any man in the nation. Events, and particular- 


ly the scenes of yesterday, have shown how correct were 


| the opinions entertained. ‘I'o prevent the success of those 


efforts is an object to which our exertions have been di- 
rected, but circumstances woull seem to indicate that 
they have availed but little. 

Nhe language used by the gentleman, and others, in 
relation to the Committee on Munufactures, to say the 
least of it,has been any thing but respectful. But, as [am 
known by all to be opposza to the entire scheme, and in 
on way answerable for the character of the bill, I take to 
myself nothing which has been said of that committee. 


| Lf Lclid, f should feel beund te reply in language which 


Tam glatit is not now my duty or inclination to use. 

The gentleman has adverted to the duty on cotton, 
which has been repeated some five thousand times before, 
and as often refuted, and taunts us with the protection 
afforded to the culture of that article. I deny, su, that 
that duty was intended as protection—it was for revenue 
only. The report of Mr. Hamilton, then Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, submitted soon after that duty had been impos- 
ed as a revenue measure, it is true, recommended its re- 
peal, as **aifurding a very serious impediment to the pro- 
gress of the manufactories.” But the slightest attention 
to that report will at once demonstrate, that his opinion, 
as to the propriety of that repeal, was based on the con- 
viction that the quantity grown was insufficient for the 
demand, and that the quality would always be inferior te 
f reign cottons. Will gentlemen pretend that his opin. 
ions were well founded, or that his apprehensioas have 
been realized?) When that report was made, the culture 
of cotton for market had scarcely been commenced; now 
we can make a sufficiency, it is belicved, for three-fourths 
of the whole world. But if we look at the duty imposed, 
the absurdity of the argument that it was imposed origi- 
nally, or has since been continued for protection, is pal- 
For nearly twenty years after that duty 
of three cents per pound was levied on foreign cotton, 
its ordinary pr.ce was twenty cents the pound. Itis true, 
that, by a system of legislation which has destroyed the 
value of property, paralyzed the industry, and blasted 
the prospects of the southern planter, you have reduced 
the price of cotton so low that the present duty is a pro- 
tection against foreign importition. But it is a protec- 
tion which he never asked—it is one on whicl we have 
never insisted, and so far as my vvice can aid the gentle- 
man in relie.ing the manufacturers, who alone szem to 
possess his undivided affections, I will sustain him ina 
proposition to repeal that duty. Yes, sir, as that is the 
unly item in the extended list of our commercial commo- 
dities, on which even the fertile imagination of the gen- 
tleman can fix as an evidence of the beneficence of the 
government towards us, L for one am ready to simke that 
from the black catalogue. ‘That, sir, is no protection; we 
ask none from the government of that character. We 
pray you only to allow us to pursue our interests, aided 
by the few facilities we possess, in our own way, Uunob- 
siructed by that government which we ha! supposed was 
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instituted for our common benefit. But if I go with the | 
gentleman in the repeal of the duty on cotton, is he pre 
pared to join me in repealivg the duty on cotton vods? 

No, sir, the existence of adventitious causes which have 
conspired to reduce the price of coarse cottons is denied, 

and it is pretended, with as little consistency as truth,t! rat i 
the duty on that article was intended for protection, a 

has produced the reduction in price, and hence is Soar} 

the necessity of further protection to woollen goods, with 
a view of producing the same resilt. His assumptions | 
are so totally unfounded, that I feel no reluctance in un- | 
dertaking to expose them. 

What, then, are the facts? In the latter part of the 
year 1897, the embargo was laid : non-intercourse, and 
one restriction after another, followed in quick succes 
sion, And these were suceceded by a declaration of war 
For a period of seven years the commerce of the conn- 
try was partially suspended. ‘Fhe emergencies of war 
rendered a resort to the highest duty which® the people 
could bear, on every artcle of me ubsolutely 
imperious. ‘his was one of the means of sustaining the 
credit of the government, and. prosecuting the war. It 
Was legitimate legislation. ‘The di Mculty, of procuring 
foreign merchgiidise, and prices, whic!! necessarily be- | 
came extravagantly high, divéried ‘much of the capital 
from- foreign trade, in whicli it had been previously 


rchandise, 


lishments. At the élose of the’ war, the gove rmment found 

itself encumbered with 4 debt of 120, 000, 000 dollars, for 
the payment of which its faith yas ple dged, and it was 
necessary to make arrangements for the redemption of 
that pledge. A continuation of the direct tax, to which 
it had resorted for thé ‘support of the war, would have 
been odious, and oppressive on the people : and yet there 
were no facilities of raismg a revenue, but an adherence 
to those taxes, ora reliance on high duties on imports. 
They wisely chose the latter alternative. In doing so, 
the consideration, that while exercising a power strictly 
constitutional, and «directed toa legitimate end, incidental 
benefits might resulf to the, manufacturers, which had 
grown up under double duties, and ultimutely to the coun- 
try, may have had ‘an influence, as seems by the pream- 


But this consideration, having no other influence than af- 
fording some relief to ‘the mind in the discharge of an im- 
perative duty, should not, and dannot be, relied on, asa 
justification for levying, as this bill proposes to do, con- 
tributions on one ‘sectign of the country for the 
of another, under the spécious and deceitful pretence of 
collecting a revene forthe benefit of government. 

The very fact that the duties imposed by the act of 
1816, did not protect the manufict urers, 2s they and their 
friends too suécésfully'deckred, when begging for addi. 
tional duties after! w: ifs, ‘is of its elf evidence that the in- 
tention of that act was revenue, not goer yen But the 
reduced price of cotton fabrics, it is said, affords incon- 
trovertible evidence of the val 
since you can ‘Wow buy for 10 cents-What formerly cost 25 
cents. Ni othing can be mote preposterous Ui: this mode 
of reasoning, ‘uniess | it be the general tone Ll character 
of the argumeuts by which gentlemen have endeavored 
to press this system into operation, When your tariffs 
have destroyed the price of cotton, and enabled the ma- 
nufacturer to purchase it at his: own'price, he tells the 
cotton grower an essential service haus been rendered 
him, becuuse he’can now buy a yard of cotton cloth for 
ten cents, which for merly co:t him 20. When you have 
literally taken fron’ hit the means of purchasing it at any 
price, vou taunthim by reminding him that when a fair 
price was paid for his labor, he was compelled to pay 
much h gher than he now does tor a few yards of domes- 
tic cloth. And is this trifling difference, admitting so 
rosa an absurdi ily. lo be ree 
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ceived us argument, an cquiva- 
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ble to have beeri'the case, in passing the act of 1789. | 


benehit | 
| purchase ’ 
th: ww it can be vail ed in Europe, are praying prote: 


| cates 
| ven the English ma: nufscturer from the markets of Souts 


| can compete successfully in every market but 
ué of protecting duties— | 


}in view, or what y¥ slue to price 
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lent for the great injustice you have done him, and th 
a have inflicted on him? But, 
| sir, destitute as such arguments are of any analogy o1 
force in the present discussion, the facts relied on fur 
their support, if indeed there he such facts, had 
origin in other causes. In 1816, when the duty was 
laid on cotton eloths under the circumstances to which 
I have adverted, the manufacture of that article may be 
said to have been in its infancy, compared with the per. 
fection to which it has since arrived, 

To the improvement in machinery which has since ta 
ken place, and particularly to the facilities afforded | 
the powe:-loom, then unknown, or used to a limited cx. 
tent, taken in connexion wish the reduction in price 
the raw material, must-be attributed, in some measw 
the low price of cotton goods. But there were oth 
causes which contributed ta this result. Ft was about 
that time that peace. was restored throughout Europe 
That event gave a new impctus to manufactures of every 
description, in Great Britain ; and in no one article was it 
so visible as in that of cotton. France, which had pre. 

viously manufactured cotton to so. small an extent that 
the quantity was scareely taken into our estimate of cx. 
pors, then commenced it ¥ igorously, and we now export 
to that country more thm sixty millions of por inds 
Switzerland, too, embarked in its manufacture with spi 
rit, and her efforts were sucecssful, 

Tiat these causes had great effect, it is on! y necessary 
to remark, that, | in 1821, the cotton goods iv nported w wer 
valued at $7,541,5 $20, and i in 1827, notwithstanding your 
cariff of 1824. the imports ofthe same article amount 
to $9,405,077. It is to that competition, and not to the 
theory of gentlemen, we are to look for the low pric 
of coiton goods. It would be unpleasant to detain the 
House, by enumerating other causes, and I ‘Will pursue 
itno further. Enough has been said to convince any d 
passionate mind, and I cannot hupe to_satisly those w! 
are determined to impose this sys'em, on us at all hazs 

But there is another view of this subje ct, which ong 
to attract the serious con sideration of the House. Gen 
tlemen insist here, (an d thope ‘I may be excused we rad- 
verting to it again,) that the high dhities en coito 
have reduce d the price of the euadacaed ; art cle. 
Now, would any candid, honest man, unaccustomed tut 
sophistry whi ich. tou ofte n forms a part of debate, belie 
that while they are reiterating that assertion, they a1 
vocating an additional duty on the same article 
bill? Yet such the facts. Nay, more; thos 
the material at home, cheaper ¢ certainly 


ot 


fe 
are 
raw 
P 
tion against the foreign manufacturer, hile their ady 
boast on this floor that the American fabric has dt 
America, by its superior quality. 


Yes, sir, the petition. 
ers and their advocates 


us believe th 
our 
This is presuming too mueh on the credulity of t 
whom they would sacrifice. “It deserves no other com 
mentary, than an assurance that those whom the) 
make their victims, are not wholly ignorant of the 
on their profe SSiONS Oi 
‘There is one mode by which the assu ned hy- 
may be ee and the result will establish its 
truth or its fallacy. Letthe present duty on cotto 
Wholly repealed, "and if the price shalt not be reduc 
i lower minimum still, 1 promi se an acquiesce me 
doctrine. This cannot be refu sed consiste a 
the whole system of protection is attempted to e SUus- 
tuined by the argument, that whenever the manufactur 
ers have “obtained experience, skill, and the possession of 
the market, no foreign manufacturer can contend with 
them ; and, as to the manufacture of cotton, they 
their success iv the enjoyment of all these requisites. 
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The gentleman from Rode Is land | has inveighed, in } 
the strongest language, against the i-justice inflicted on | 
New England, by increasing the duties on hemp and} 
iron, because, as he says, these articles cannot find their | 
way to that section of the country; and the result will 
be, they must pay the duty wi ithout re ceiving the domes- 
tic article. In saying this, that gentleman, has but re- 
peated what has been urged by most of those on this floor | 
representing that quarter of the Union, whe have parti. | 
cipated in this debate. If any proof were wanting of the | 
selfish and mercenary motives by which this © American 
System” was first set in motion, or of the extent to which 
sectional feelings have an influence on_ this question, it 
isfurnished by those arguments. Efforts are made to 
delude the people, by distorted and exaggerated accounts 
of the value of this ** American System,” an:l of the ne- 
cessily of giving a proper direction to “ American indus- 
ty 3 * but when, unfortunately, too many have given in 
theiradhesion to this heresy, and claim an equal partici- 
pat tion in its advantages, the manufacturers of woollen 
goods, and their representatives toa, on this floor, assure | 
them their views have been mistaken ; that, by “* Ameri- 
can industry,” avd the * American System,” they intend- 

ed to include not hing but their own private interests. | 
1 his, sir, is the trneimport’and effect of their arguments 
when analyzed, however they may be disguive:!. 

But, if the argument in relation to hemp anc iron, to 
which [have adverted, be true, then those whé have used 
it have been guilty of a still greater inconsistency. he 
cotton DageInE made in Kentucky never reaches Virginia, 
neither of the Carolinas, or Georgia. Scarcely any duty 
which you ‘ouhd impose, would enable the manufacturer | 
to transport it by land across the Alleghany, or by water 
to New Orleans, and thence to the Southern Atlantic 
ports, on such terms as to compete with the foreiga fa 
bric. Then, as to that article, the Southern States are si- 
tuated precisely as the New England States are in regard | 
to he mp and iron, at the duty on which the gentleman is 
so indignant ; and yet, notwithstanding this analogy, we 
find that gentleman and almost every one of his friends 
voting for the additional duty 6n cotton bagging. It is | 
not the amount of that duty, sir, unjust as it is, which 
has induced me to allude to it ; bi it it is to show how ine 
defensible it 1s on their own princi yles—or rather, indeed, 
to show how little principles of any sort séem ta have any 
Weight inthe progress of this measure.* 

There was one ‘other argument used by the gentleman 
irom Rhode Island, to which [ will advert, and then take 
iny leave of him. My colleague, ys McDyrrir,)} afew | 
days since, discussed the relative facilities possessed by 
t manafactures ; 





Unis country and England for extensive 
and to show that England possessed a decided advantage 
inthe price of kabor, he furnished the House with docu- | 
mentary evidencé which séemed incontrovertible. ‘The 
gentleman fro 0 Rhode Island, notwithstanding the nu 
merous data within his reach, has entered into a long, la-| 
borious, and minute caleulat 10n, founded wholly on sup-} 
position, in order to ascertain the 1 ast Pp ssible sum on 
wiich a lat phen and his family can subsist in Ens gland aly ae | 


having satisficd his own mind that less than six hundred 
dollars would be wholly iosuflici 


ent, he gravely con- 
ee 

j * Mr. Martin here re ilicd to some ob-ervations which Mr. 
Bur ses us d, a8 to the character of Deitor Co per, ot South 








| 
Caraiina-=his political writiegs, nad particularly his essays on} 
the subi ct ofthe teri Pfss ny ct Was to vindieate Doetor! 
Cooper from the attack of Mr Burges; aod, in unig so, he 
Peeapittulatedd some of the e¥entee! Poe! Coe per’s °3 ifs 2a 






hided to bis ardent attochment toiberty in’ England and im the | 


United States—the zealous supporthe had given it in’ bu ha | 
countvics— he sacrifices which were the cor sequences 3 of that} 


Suppyt—his contwibutions to almost every branch of science 
X 


Ove. 
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yeionsteg properly to cach a diseussivu, 
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| he has supposed, may live in 
/not six hundred dollars, but £33 10! or $148 89!! 


> 
hat part ot the reply has been omit ted, howey rm, 4s 0 , 
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clades, amd asks this House to concur with himin the 

opinion, that the laborer actually receives that amount ; 

because, says lic, “ we know they do live, and I have 
' shown the *y cannot live on less,’ ‘So extraordinar 'y must 
it seein, that the gentleman should ask the House to ac- 
quiesce in his conclusions, drawn from his supposed facts, 
that it can excite no surprise, when [state to the House, 
that, on the next page but one of the author* which the 
gentleman read, (for another purpose,) will be found a 
full statement of the amount on which a family, such as 
England—and that sum is 


But, sir, 1 am not eres at this—I have heard more 
than this in support of a‘ system,, the truth of which is 


said to he susceptible of demonstration to “the humblest 


capacity! 

I shall now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to say something in 
opposition to the genera] character of the measure under 
consideration. In doing this, however, I cannot but 


| know how fruitless an! unavailing must be all opposition 


to the mania with which many are infected. A scheme 


| by which all who have capital, and all who come within 


the reach of its influence,are to realize wealth: one which 
has for itS support, in the sacred desk, those who are ex- 
pected to minister to the spiritual interests of bis church; 
with the first officer of your Treasury Department writ- 
ing a voluine in its defence; having for its author the 
first cabinet officer in your Government; and all sustained 


| by the weight and influence, as We ave told, of the Pre- 


sident himself—mmrtst, I fear, be irresistible in its pro- 


| gress. But, sir, profitless as such a discussion mav be, 
| we have still the privileg are left, and Lam determined to 
| exercise it,of prote sting against the passing of a bill, the 


ellect of which will be the destruction of our pecuniary 


| interests,and,by a wanton abuse of the Constitution, the 


subversion of our political rights. Gentlemen may say 
this is strong language: [ wish it to be so considered. 
They rust not expect us to sit quietly in this hall, and 
witness the exercise of power unknown to the Constitu- 


| tion, for purposes wholly illegitimate, under the abuse of 


an authority to legislate. 

Lshall not, however, attempt to examine the constitu- 
tionality of this power. Lintted as my experience may 
be i legislation, L have learned enough to Know, that 
whenever there be a majority determined to adopt a fa- 
vorite Measure, constitutional objections present no ob- 
stacle, unless it be prolibited in the words of the com. 
mandment, “thou shalt not.” Highly objectionable, [ 
may say ruinous, as it would be, to place the Constitution 
at defiance, to treat itas a dead letter—I conceive that 
such a course would not be fraught with so many evils to 
society as the course now adopted and pursued. In the 
one case, the usurpation of power, a total disregard of 
the limits, the checks, and balances, contained in tat sa- 
cred charter, would immediately attract attention, and 
the usurper woull at once cow er beneath the in lignation 
| of a virttious people, or expiate his offence under the 
sentence of the law, But ‘the abuse of Constitutional 
power will begin so imperceptibly ; will at first be felt so 
slightly, and borne so patiently, that before we are aware 
of. its force or extent, we shall find ourselves the slaves 
of oppression and tyranny. his latter, sir, is the 
nature of the authority the advocates of this bill are at- 
tem] ting to exercise overa partof this country, an louch 

vill ‘be its effects, if persevered in on one hand,and quiet 
ly submitted to on the other. 

Congress has the power to “lay and collect taxes”— 
for what? Po puy the debts, and proville ‘forthe com- 
mon defenée and general well: 7 
would any one have the 





Under this power 
temerity to * levy and colléct 





taxcs” directly from the pe uple tor the purpose fsusta the 
*McDo i, ire ge. 
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ing a setof capitalists, who, as their adveestia on th: s 
floor have told us, will be satished with 

prolibition—monopoly ? “And vet they are doing, indi- 
rectly, that which they would not dare a te mpt to effect 
direcily. If the Government should have « Treasury fully 
able to sustain all drafts which could be made on it, no 
one would pretend that the collection of a direct tax to 


the amount of five or six millions, would not be an abuse | 


of the power to “lay and collect taxes :” and yet the bill 
now on the table is infinitely worse; for, in the case sup- 
posed, the money collected would be in the ‘Treasury for 
the benefit of the Union, 
lected under this bill, is for the exclusive benefit of the 
manufacturing capitalists, 

The right to regulate commerce with forcign nations, 
is another of the powers vested in Co: gress. Yet, under 
that power, even a manufacturer himself would not pre- 
tend that Congress has the authority to annihilate com- 
merce. That such will be the effect, tu a certain extent, 
under the operation of th's bill, has been demonstrated 
repeatedly ; and, although it is denied, that denial seems 
sustained by but a small degree of confidence, since 
neither tacts nor arguments have been brought to its 
aid, 


The regulation of commerce * between = 


the States, 


is another attribute of Congress, conferred Ly the consti- | 


tution. Twill not incur that imputation of folly, which 
would be justly applicable, if | were to undertake to 
demonstrate, that, by this grant, Congress has not acqui- 
red the right to declare that the ctizens ofcvery State 
South of the Chesapeake, shall sell the products of their 
labor to those States North and Eust of those waters, at 
whatever prices the manufacturer may think proper, in 
charity or mercy, to give, and purchase from them alone, 
at such rates us the insatiable cupidity of the one, and 
the necessities of the other, may sugg¢st. Yet, that such 
is the deg rading subservien cy which t ie) have in reserve 
for us, seems partially admitted ; for ge ntlemen have had 
the kindness to go into arguments and calculations, to 
show us, that, deprived of our markets in Earope, as we 
must be by this bill, we have only to sustain ourselves, for 
some tenor twelve ycars, in a state of torpidily as to com- 
merce, and then, perhaps, the Northern manufacturer 
may be able to afford a market for our cotton. It is cer- 
tainly an act of great kindness, that, when about to sacri- 
fice their victim, they give an assurance, that if, ata fu- 
ture das, his restoration be necessary or tnportant to 
their own selfish purposes, he may in all possibility be 
resuscitated. From such kindness we pray to be protect- 
ed. Tyrants, whether they are individuals or communi- 
ties, are so absorbed by those passions which prompt 
ticm to acts of oppression andinjustice, thatif by chance 
an unkind conscience should suggest their recoll-ction, 
they seck relicf rather in forgetfulness than reparation of 
the evils. Onno one, therefore, are we w ling to de- 
pend, when not only our constitutional right-, Lut our 
pe cuniary intercs's, are at hazard. We 
the Constitution, and say to you—This is the leag ue, the 
covenant between us. Seyond 
authority to proceed ; 
you are making ¢ florts to reduce toa state of vassulage 
those who are at least your cqual!s. 

That Congress have the power to ** Jay and collect du- 
tics and imposts,’ But the right 


re 


its limits you have no 


> has never been denied. 


to do so is not an incident to its legislation ; it is not an |} 


original or elementary principle, growing out of the struc: 
ture of this government, because ous 
which forms an exception to all general rules on this sub- 
ject. 
4! 


ed trom the constitution ; and that instrument, when con- 
ferring the authority to levy ‘ duties and imposts,” 
fined the objects and purposes for which * 


ts’? may be collected ; viz. “to pay the de 


has 


ce duties and 


mnposts’ hye « 
Mm} is JUS, and 
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nothing but | 


while that proposed to be col- | 


. up to you | 


>and when you do so, recollect that | 


. { 
is a povernment 


‘This, and all other powers of Congress, are deriv- | 


(Arnis 22, 1898 





sraiae Tor’ the common defence and general weliare.” 
The use of those words is equivalent to a declaration that 
they should be levied for no other purpose. Then, 
the duties proposed in this bill to be applied, when col. 
lected, to any one of the objects to which they 
| stricted by the constitution ? 
|ing your debts? No, sir. lely 
will soon be paid; and lamentations are uttered in this 
Hall, that, unless we embark on internal improvement on 
a magnificent scale, there will be no end to which the 
surplus revenue can be directed. Is it ‘to provide for 
the common defence ?”” None ure so disingenuous as (o 
pretend that is the object to be accomplished, or that 
other resources are not fully adequate for sich purposes, 
Is it forthe “general welfare?” ‘Truly, sir, there are 
some on this floor, less ingenuous than others, who resort 
to these magical words, (in which all who attempt to pe: 
vert the constitution, I must not say designedly, find am. 
ple power to do whatever their imaginations may 
gest,) and argue that it is for the * reneral welfare” that 
manufactures should be encouraged. But, sir, I will ne. 
ver consent to controvert that doctrine, when used as ap- 
plicable to thissubject. The ground assumed unequivo. 
cally is, that Congress, having the right to ** levy dutie s,’ 
are justified in exercising that power for the purpose of 
promoting manufactures in the United States. Others, 
more infatuated, declare it to be an obligation on Congress 
to extend that power, until the duties become so high as 
to amount toa prohibition, in order to effectuate the same 
|ubject. Having already adverted to the words of th 
| constitutien, and here stated the propositions of the ady 
cates of this bill, fairly, as they must admit, [ should fec! 
no reluctance in consenting that the fate of this bill should 
be determined, by submitting to any plain, honest, dis 
passionate mind, the decision of the question, whether 
there is any authority under the constitution to pass | 
| for the purposes in view ; or rather, whether its passage, 
| with those views, will not be, an open, direct, and pal; 
ble abuse of the constitution. 

The passage of this bill, Mr. Speaker, will be oppres 
— and burthensome to the Southern States. From 

tate of comparative ease and comfort, the government, 
. depressing her foreign commerce, increasing the pr: 
of foreign merchandise, and diminishing the value ot pr 
perty at home, has already involved them in embarrass. 
ments, with which they contend, with their 
ness, it is true, yet doubtful of the issue. You levy c 
tributions on them: toan amount scarcely credible, 
expend it elsewhere. Depending solely on forcign c 
merce fora market, and scarcely able to maintain a doub 
ful contest in that market, with Brazil, Surinam, Deme- 
rara, Egypt, and the East Indics—they have the 
mortification—yes, sir, the humihati: z Consciousness 
knowing, that their own government is about to put : 
| end to that competition, by prohibiting the importa 
| of the only articles we can receive for our cotton. 
we could contend with spirit and energy with gene 
rivals in trade, who push their enterprise into those cha 
nels where we cuyn comncte on cqual terms ; but when 
we see our own brethren, and our own government, dle- 
vising schemes for our destruction, we cannot but 
them to pause, and reflect whether it was for this we sur- 
rendered to the General Government our right to regulate 
our own commerce with foreign nations or other States— 
was it for this we gave you the power to levy and col- 
lect duties and imposts ””? If gentlemen will not do th 
they must pardon me if I tell them there is reason to xp- 
prehend they will force us to consider, whether in fact 
we have surrendered all those prerogatives they seeim a 
termined to exercise. ’ 

I hope I may be excused for saying that I trust 1 shall 
never again hear it asserted, that the New England States 
| will furnish us a market for vur c¢ Ti 
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We hear that the public deb: 
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do it, so long as the quantity produced bears any propor- 
tion to what we now grow. The ratio of increase will al- 
ways keep pace with that ofconsumption. The quantity 
grown in the United States is of itself sufficient, or ne: rly | 
so, for the demands of the English market. Itis a fair | 
estimate that we import as much of cotton fabrics fron | 
Fogland, as we export to South America. It isin vain) 
that manufacturers in the United States, (whe are peti 







America, The British have all the foreign markets, and 
will retain them. Suppose, then, we are allowed by the 
system which many are now desirous of establish ng, 
supply the raw material for all c .tton fabrics used in the 
United States, (and this is the most that a manufacturing 
fanatic would promise,) will it be pretended that such a 
market will consume all our cotton? If not, having de- 
prived us of every other, it will be too late to leave the 
few who may survive, to seek a new market, and estab- 
lish new comnmercial solutions to sustain themsely es, and 
restore their government to life and vigor. 

Can those be serious who profess to be the advocates 












It is difficult to beheve them so, without imputing to them 
an entire recklessness of all consequences which may re- 
sult from experiments wholly at war with each other. 
Revenue is absolutely necessary to carry on your works 
of internal improve ment; and the des’ ens which the advo- 
cates of this bill are most desirous of ac ‘cormplishing, i is the 
exclusion of those foreign articles from which your reve- 
nue is collected. 
design, and that it is to be effected either by duties so 
onerous as to give the manufacturer the market, ina short 
time, or by making them prohibitory, at once. By a re- 
ference to the table of imports, from the Treasury De- 










bill, and which it is intended to exclude, have paid into 
your treasury, within the last seven years, an aggregate 






perannum. ‘This latter sum, then, is to be deducted ; 


from the annual receipts into the treasury. How is that | 
deficiency to be supplied ? 
the people ? This would indeed be gi iving a direction to 
American industry ; for it would require all the labor 
which eve ry man, woman, and child, could bestow, to ena- 


ble them to pay their respective proportions of that tax. 
But no, sir ; 










ent leme n profess io attach to their seats here, and inde- 
pendent as they woul! have us believe they feel of the 








millions, in the same w ay, on the same people, and pay it 
into the pockets of the manufacturers. And yet, while 
they are ministering to the fancy and imagination of the 
e ople, with schemes of wealth, 5] plendor, and magoifi 

ence, they are silently, by a species of legislation which 


should rather be called legerlemain, transfe rring from 
thei 






sine sum of money, The people are deluded, sir, upon 
us subject; but the delusion would vanish, if you were 
attempt to levy this sum by direct taxes. 

For the last three years your revenue has been dimin- 
ishiag. None, I pre sume, will be «di spose d to doubt the 
accuracy of the estimates in the report of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, now on your table, who suppose 
that, for years to coime, your revenne will amount to 
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By the act of Sd March, 1817, 
you have appropriated to the 
payment of the public deb’, an- 
nually ‘ 

By this bill of prohibitions and 
monopolies, you are to abandon 






$10,000,900 








by taxes levied directly on | 
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| duties to the amount of — - 8,307,266 
—— 18,507,266 
Leaving of your revenue, $1,692,7 


tioning every year for higher duties onc otto goods, | Ytell) of the Government f 
us they can compete with the foreign article in South | for—your army and navy must be supported—vour pen- 


of internal improvement and the tariff at the same time ? | 


This sum, I believe, without detaining the nt to 
make a calculation in figures, will barcly be sufficient to 
pay the interest on the bslance of the public debt. ‘Then, 
from what sources are you to derive the current expenses 
Your civil list is to be provided 


sions dischar; ged—you are 
of the navy nel last 


to continue the gradual increase 
of all, contingencies—that de- 


to’ partment which is found to absorb all excess of appro- 


priations for every thing clse, must never be forgotten 
in estimating the expenses of this Government. I have 
istened with some anxiety to hear what substitute was to 
be relied on for this deficiency : but no one has attempted 
to provide one. Two of the gentlemen from Maine, 
{Mr. Annxnson and Mr. Spracve,} with force and justice, 
portrayed the effects this bill is to have on your naviga- 
tion—and particularly on your West India trade. But I 
believe both these gentleman would willingly agrce to 
this bill so fur as it relates to every article except hemp, 
iron, and molasses. I regret that Lam not so familiar 
with the various sources of profit, incident to navigation, 


jand the numerous operations giving employment to la- 


| bor, 


which 


are dependant on it, 
from Maine. 


as are the genth men 
If lt were, I should 


undertake to show 


| that the lumber trade with the West Indies is nothing, 


| 
} 
| 
j 


| States, and restricted to but few articles. 


| 
} 


of 58,150,867 dollars, or an average of 8,307,206 dollars | 


| 


} 


notwithstanding the little value which some | 


people, they would lay such a tax for internal improve- 
ment ho sooner than they would dare to levy this eight | 


} tera 


r pockets to the coffers of the amiocturerd, the | 


i 
} 


| trade now 
$20,000,900 | 


| bition. 





) | literally nothing, in comparison with the commerce which 
None will deny but that such is the | j 


is sustained by the cotton and rice of the South. 
West India trade is confined to a few ofthe N 


‘That 
ew England 
The growing 
of cotton and rice gives employment to our whole popu- 


| lation—we have no other pursuit—it gives freight to 
partment, it will be found that the articles named in this | 


more of the tonnage of the United States, than any other 
articles of agriculture or manufacture. ‘The quantity of 
cotton alone, the fruit of three years,ending Ist Oct, 1827, 
was 513,000,000 ; or an average of 17 1,000,000 annually : 
An estimate of your tonnage at sixteen hundred thousand’, 
would not be complained of : small. The freight 
of our cotton, then, gives employment to at least one- 
sixth of your tonnage, to 


is too 


say nothing of the rice. 
And whoare the carriers? hey ave the sailors, the 


ship owners of New 


England ; of the same family of the 
manufacturers ; 


and while these latter have enlsted in 
their views, all the weight, talent, andivfluence, cf gen- 
tlemen advocating this bill, the former find advocates 
only in strangers, from the South. If gentlemen have 
no tvel ngs in common with the South—if they are de- 
termined to immolate us— they will, ii is hoped, excuse 
us for inquirin ¢ oan ver they have no syinpathies for 
those of their own brethren, whose interests are identi. 
fiel with ours—for an e who have sustained the charac- 
nl honor of your flag—for those who have commit- 
t «1 their fortunes to the winds of heaven, and to the waves 
ofthe seas. Will gentlemen drive them to the painful 
acknowledgment, that those capricious winsls and turbu- 
lent waves, have been more kindto them than their own 
countrymen? ‘This whole measure is fraught with 
justice and oppression, Ithas grown out of a union 
sectional and feelings, without regard to 
ruinous tendency pari 


{ 
. 


lile 
of 
its 


of 


interests 
general policy, or 
the Union, 

It has bee 


' j 
tu ctir s 


en of the ruinous 
amd Eastern States, 
export, and that such 
protection and prohi- 
an unprofitable consumption 
of time, to attempt to demonstrate, that it does not always 
follow that,because a coun'ry imports more than it exports, 
it is ~ refore engaged in unprofitable commerce. 
But, admit the fact to be, Middle aud Easter 


ifien urged as an evidence 
carried on by the Middle 
that they import more than they 
an evil car be corrected only 
it would perha; s be 


by 


an 
that th 


me 
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States do import more than they export, does it follow 
that they are justified, on any one of the principle s which 
are recognised as forming a rule of action between men, 
communities, or integral parts of the same nation, in de 
stroying the commerce of the Southern States, who iin- 
port less than they export? No one, it is hoped, will 
set up such a code, either of municipal or international 
law. But that assertion, as to exports and imports, is not 
founded in fact—it is one of the fallacies by which many 
have been deluded, because concealed ina multiplicity 
of distorted and exaggerated statements, while the facts, 
as they really exist, have been studiously excluded. 
‘Yo understand the advantages derived from the facilities 
afforded by the agricultural articles of the South, it must 
be recollected, that the Middle and Eastern States are 
our carrférs, and in this way we give employment to their 
navigation : that they are our purchasers, thus their 
capital is employed ; that we furnish almost the only ar- 
ticles of exchange between this country, England, and 
France, which sustain our commerce with those coun- 
tries: that the capitalists of the Middle and Eastern 
States import first into those States, which swell their 


1 
ana 


wii 


imports beyon! their exports, but finally the same ter- | 


eign products are shipped coastwise to the Southern 


States, and we become the buyers, with all the accumu- | 


give returns for the 
Yet it is the object 
this extensive (and you may 


lation of profit and charges which 
employment of capital and 
of this bill to destroy at once 
call it complicated, ) trade, which gives 
more labor, capital, and industry, and pours into your 
treasury morerevenue, than any other pursuit in which 
the people of this country are engage d. And for what 
purpose? Because, say some, England refuses to take 
some of our products. Lask, what does she refuse to 
take ? 1 hear a gentleman behind me answer, in 
tone, ** she refuses our flour.”? Admitted, that she does 
exclude your flour, and that she does so with a view of 
encouraging her agricultural interes'—do:s that furnish 
a pretest for your excluding most of her manufactures ? 
And for what? Asa retaliatorv measure 
pretended. ‘There is a want of candor, sir, in the gen- 
tleman who has alluded to the 
from the English market, 
pass thisbill. ‘That does 
the bill itself bears me out 
excluded the iron of Sweden, 
the cottons of France. Yet with all 
have treaties of amity ancl commerce, 
al ; nor is it pretended they 
export to them. 

But it las been repe 
ves, sir, and prohibition, 
build up a moneyed aristoct 
mand extravagant | 
same articles cheaper to the whole 
such may be the case, toa certain extent, 
not true. Theresult will depe n 
which no one can anticipate with confidence. 
such aresult can eve ylace, to the extent 
ed, involves an absurdity so glaring, that all who assume 
the position, incur the risk of being charged with iivfutir | 
short of the efficis it often pro- 


labor. 


asa reason why we should 
t afford even a pretext—and 
in the 


a 


nm ith 
nutualls henefici 
any thing you 


those ons you 


lude 


exe 


the ct of 
acy, by enadling them to de- 


first obje 


‘ . , 
r.ces,) are, in the end, tore 
community, 
m or 


‘\ 


may 


neies 


’ 
continge 


But 


be nd ¢ 
that 


r take | 


ation, to an extent litt! 
cluces. 
Now, 
facturers sa 
ket, 


wool 


are the 
{ 


what present com] liints? The 
he forcigners undersell them in our muar- 
for t the high price of 
This declaration is made, too, at 
growers that, 
withouta higher duty » they grow 
Then, by imposing a higher duty o1 
duty on manufactured goods, the m 
enabled to sell them cheaper! It w 

statement of the proposition woul! suggest its 


ys 
and that 
in this country. 
the very moment the 


the reason this, is, 


wool are laring 


on wool cunnat 


» wool, anda hisher 
nufacturer 
ould seem that a fair 


refutation. 
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en under | 


That is not} 
exclusion of our flour | 
assertion—for you have | 


the hemp of Russia, and| 


urged, that pratection— | 
which is to} 


nder the | 
That | 
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pretend. | 
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But there is, T admit, some probability, that their asser. 
tions may be realized, if their designs can be accom. 
plished. But by what process will ‘that consmmation 
be effected? The answer is plain. w hen you have ex. 
cluded every species of foreign manufacture: when such 
an amount of capital shall be invested in sheep as to gro 
wool in such quantities that the grower finds a market 
for only athird, an] for that third he receives a nominal 
price: when all other channels of trade shall have been 
abandoned: when capital, by this legislation, shall have 
been driven from its ordinary and legitimate employ ment, 
and can find no other su hyect for operation; when causes 
like these have forced thousands and thousands 
laboring classes into the factories, and they obtain a pre. 
carious subsistence from the kind mercies and benevolent 
charities of their employers--then, and not until then 
will these articles be rendered cheaper by protection and 
prohibition, because the raw mate rial and labor will b 
be at the command of the monopolists. ‘The cons a 
tion to be derived from the pleasure of purchasing our 
supplies at lower rates, on such terms, [ resign most « 
lingly to the advocates ofthe © American System,” with 
the assurance that I shall never envy them the gratilica. 
tion it may afford them. 

The evenis which have grown out of the efforts of m 
|facturers afford a striking illustration of the control and 
influence which a moncyed aristocracy, uni'ed in principle 
and feel ngs, and having in view the same common ob- 
jects, can effect. 

It was heretofore allege -d, and the allegation had 
force, that the collection of numerous persons of both 
sexes and of all ages, in these extensive establishments, 
land their employment in the same occupation, with few 
or no restraints on their communications, would tend to de 
moralize their habits, and introduce the same vices « 
| immorality which are known to exist in all similar in- 

stitutiovs in England. And how are those objections now 
obviated? You have the answer in the examination taker 
| before the Committee on Manufactures. They would 
have us believe that manufacturing in the United Stat 
| has produced a new era in morality. That those promi: 
cuous assemblages of persons of ‘either sex, en gaged is 
| one common pursuit, which have reduced the human {s- 
mily to the lowest state of personal and mental degrada! 
known to exist among any people professing to be civiliz 
| have, in this country, by the establishment of Sabba! 
‘| schools, the erection of churches, and the paternal care 
| of the manufacturers, given those who are thus assembk 
' decided advantages for moral and religious instruct 
| over those who are engaged in the ordinary occupati 
of life, abstracted from indiscriminate associations, aud 
pernicious influence of evil examples. This, 
ling too heavy a contribution our credulity, 
who have used this argument, (in charity, I will i 
it artifice,) must suffer us to believe there 
| the manufacturers of this country, some feelings an 


{ the 


8 





si’, | 


on 


| 
| ure, 


.| ciples of action commen to those from whom they | 


derived 


their skill in manufacturing, and their ideas of its 
profits. Among these, none are more lkely to exh 
themselves than a k we of gain, and a determin ation toa 

} quire it as rr ipidly as possible. This will be effect 

| est by exacting the greatest quantity of lsbor, anc 
prices which will command that liber. 
struggles which must ensue between the employer and 
he laborer on these subjects, the very kind feeling which 
; we ave now asked to believe exists on the part of onc t 
wards the other, will be lost. When the manufacture 
ve lependent of you, by the bounties yous 
‘y have diverted the busbandman 
| from his fields, his sons from their ploughs,and their wives 
fr rd when he lms ent 
chanic from his work bench; and you, by destroyit 


commerce, have driven the seamen from your mereh 
| ) 


owesti 


become in 


' 
rh 
i 
‘ 


xstowing: when th 


i trom their domestic duties: ticed the m 
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ir Ve ur 
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men to the spindle and the power-loom, they will be in- 
dependent of you, and of every other class of the commu- 
nity. When we have a Manchester and Leeds, a shef- 
field and a Birmingham established, the Sabbath schools 
and churches with which it is now attempted to obviate 
objections which were formerly unanswered, will not on- 
ly be neglected but abandoned. This has been the case 
elsewhere, and we musi suppose it will be su here. 

But of all the fallacies by which an unsuspecting 
people have been deluded, that which has induced them 
to believe your Tariff is to furnish a market for all their 
surplus agricultural products, is the most extravagant. 
This has been effected, by the thousands of pamphlets 
with which the country has been inundated, assuming as 
a fact, that which, at most, can be considered only as a 
specious argument. It is said by the friends of this bill, 
that 40,000,000 of dollars are invested in manufactures. 
By areference tothe evidence taken before the com- 
mittee, it will be found that one laborer is employed for 
one thousand dollars invested. I do not pretend to strict 
accuracy—but no one will deny that I am sufficiently so, 
for the calculations necessary for this argument. This 
estimate will show that the capital invested gives em- 
ployment to 40,000 persons. The quantity of flour 
which that number of persons consume, furnishes no 
criterion ef an increased demand to that extent ; because 
the same number of persons would require the same quan- 
tity, when engaged in any other pursuits. The true 
method of testing the truth of this argument, is, 
to ascertain, as far as practicable, what is the pro- 
portion of labor which has been disengaged from 
the cultivation of the soil. Forty thousand persons, then, 
are laboring in factories. When I say that L admit one- 
fourth of them to be men, LI surely shall not be accused of 
making too small an estimate. Nor will it be pretended, 
as | presume, that all these have been drawn from agri- 
cultural employment. Yet I will accede that they have 
been, witha view to avoid being charged with any thin 
objectionable. Then the result is, that 40,000,000 of 
dollars invested, will, if we exclude woollen goods to the 
value of 9,000,000 of dollars, which yield a duty of more 
than three millions, give a be:ter market for bread stuffs, 
in the prepertion which the labor of ten thousand men 
bears to the whole agricultural product of the United 
States. I have stated the proposition as fairly as its advo. 
cates, [ think, could desire. Having done so, can any 
one require that its extravagance should be rendered more 
manifest? If so, I solicit their attention to the follow- 
ing table of exports : 

In 1824-5, the U.S. exported 976,792 bbls. flour, val'd at &5,759,176 
1825-6 “ 813,900 “ 4,212,12T 
1826-7 “ 857,820 “ 4,121,466 
The average exports, then, of those three years, may 

be set down in round numbers, at four millions five hundred 

thousand dollars. The value of the labor of those who 
have been drawn from the growing of grain, compared 
with this sum, shows at once the influence which such 
arguments as those to which I have alluded, should have, 
when used as an inducement to pass such a bill as this. 
But surely fam justified in saying, that if, by these means, 
agricultural labor is to be rendered so much more valua- 
ble, it would be resorted to by thousands, which this bill 
would necessarily deprive of other employment; and 
thus the supply of bread stuffs being equal in quantity 
to what it now is, would be the same in price : So that 
the agriculturist would gain nothing—positively nothing. 
We have heard at this session, for the first time, that 


the American manufacturer can complete with the for- | 


eigner—that he can manufacture as cheap, with the ex- 
ception of the difference in the price of wool As this 
opinion has been reiterated by the witnesses who have 
been examined, and they are said to be men of experience 


and skill, it becomes an interesting inquiry, to ascertain the | Cotton weaver, - - - 12s, 
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difference in the prices of wool in this country and in 
England. I have used all the means within my reach, 
and if I have not succeeded to the extent of my wishes, 
I have not been altogether unsuccessful. 

1 have obtained the comparative prices in the London 
and Boston markets, on the first of each month, begin- 
ning with the Ist of October last, and they are exhibited 
in the following table : 

1827. In Boston. In London. 
Oct. 1—Spanish wool sold at 35.290 cts. 334 a 88 cts. 


American merino 37.245 

Nov. 1—Spanish 40 a 90 334 a 88 
American merino 42a 45 

Dec. 1—Spanish 42 a 50 334 a 88 
American merino 30a 40 

Jan. 1, 1828—Spanish 33 a 85 334 a 88 
American merino 30a 40 

Feby. 1—Spanish 35 a70 39 a78 
American merino 45a 50 

March 1—Spanish 35 a 80 37478 
American merino 45a 51 

April 1—Spanish 35.470 374478 
American merino 45a 51 


For these prices 1 am indebted to a Comparative Price 
Current, issued weekly in New-York, in which, as I un- 
derstand, all commercial men have great confidence. 

While on the subject of wool, although I do not intend 
now to reply to the argument that the repeal of the duty 
on wool in England defeated the act of 1824, { will re- 
mark, that in 1821, when the duty on that article was a 
penny per pound, more was imported into England than 
in 1826, when it was admitted free of duty from their 
own colonies, and at the same duty from other countries; 
and that, even in 1824, when the act of Congress passed, 
the duty was only three pence per pound, from her own 
possessions, and six pence from foreign countries. Yet we 
are asked to believe that a repeal of duty of three, or at 
the highest of six pence per pound, on wool, in England, 
has neutralized the effect of the act of 1824, which im- 
posed a duty of 334 per cent. on the imported fabric ma- 
nufactared from that material. 

Let it be recollected, too, that as to Spanish wool, the 
only difference in price in the London market and in the 
United States would be the duty here, which is 30 
per cent. and the freight and insurance, which, I pre- 
sume coukl scarcely exceed 5 per cent., making an ag- 
gregate of 35 percent. It is admitted that the protec- 
tion afforded by the act of 1824 is at least 36 2-3 per ct. 
(by my calculation, however, it exceeds that,) which is 
an advantage of 1 2-3 percent. Then, if they can com- 
pete on equal terms, where is the cause of complaint ? 
But, take the price of the American wool, (and it is that 
we are to use exclusively in the end,) in our markets, 
and it will be found to be far less than the mean price of 
Spanish wool in the English market; and if this be so, 
it would seem that the petitioners themselves have not 
yet ascertained the causes of their failure, or having as- 
certained them, they have not been disclosed. 

But I should be wanting in candor, if I were to con- 
ceal the opinion I entertain as to the relative facilities for 
manufacturing in this country and in England, whatever 
may be my ideas as to the propriety of granting additional 
protection. And I here present an obstacle to the suc- 
cess of manufacturers, with which I am surprsed they 
are unacquainted—for surely they cannot be aware of it, 
or they would not have said, that except the difference 
in the price of wool, they can manufacture as cheap as 
in England. 1 allude to the difference in price of labor. 
| * M’Donnell on Free Trade,” a work which issued from 

the press not two years ago, gives a statement of the 
wages of artificers in England, from which I will read, viz: 


Per Week. 
or $2 667 
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‘Weaver 6-4 cambrics & fancy goods, 15s. or 3 334 
Woollen weaver, 18s. 6d. or 3 00 
Dyer and dresser, 17s. or 3 78 


It is not uninteresting to compare those prices with 
what are paid by the manufacturers in the United States. 

Mr. Dexter, who was examined before the committee, 
gave the following account of the prices paid in his esta- 
blishment : 
Head carder, 
One machinist; 


$400 per ann. or $7 64 per w’k 
$1 50 perday, or 9 00 do 
One weaver, 


1374 do or 825 do 
One fuller, one dresser, 
two hands in finishing $125 do or 
room, & one dyer, each 
Two assis’t carders and 
one assis’t dyer, each ¢ gl nhttnancrs 
24 women and girls, 250 perw’k 250 do 
The whole averaging from 80 to 100 cents per day, or 
from $4 80 to $6 per week. 
Col Shepperd, another witness, pays, 
To 32 men, wages avr’ng $21 pr m’th, or $5 25 pr w’k. 
To 16 young men, do. 14. do 350 do 
Mr. Phillips pays, 
To 11 men, an average of $26 pr m’th, or $6 50 pr w’k. 
To 4 men, do do 500 do 
To 1 man, do 30 do 750 do 
To 3 men, do 18 do 45C do 


Mr. Marland has 30 men at 1 dollar per day, or 6 dol- 
Jars per week. Mr. Young 11 men at 6 dollars per week, 
and one man at 7 dollars per week—to females he pays 
from 50 cents per day to 34 dollars a week. Mr. Wol- 
cott has 71, averaging 75 cents per day, or 44 dollars per 
week—38 young women at 40 cents per day or 2 dollars 
40 cents per week—38 children at 25 cents per day, or 
1 dollar 50 cents per week. 

This comparison cannot be disputed. The English 
prices are taken from an author which the advocates of 
this bill declare to possess great merit ; the American 
prices are from the oaths of the manufacturers themselves. 
The difference is more than I had supposed. Thus, 


A woollen weaver receives in England, $3 00 pr w’k 
In America, he receivesfrom Mr. Dexter, 825 ‘¢ 
In England, the dyer and dresser receives, 378 
In America, Mr. Dexter pays, 7 50 
In England, a cotton weaver receives, 2 663 
In America, Mr. Dexter pays women, 2 50 
Mr. Wolcott, 2 40 
Mr. Young, from $3 to 3 50 
And to children, Mr. Wolcott pays 1 50 


I will not extena this parallel further. The House is 
iff possession of it, and may draw their own conclusions, 
I will say, however, before I quit this subject, that, to say 
the least of it, the manufacturers are lefi to a choice of 
two alternatives, They were either ignorant of the pri- 


7 50 do 


ces paid in England, and therefore do not know how | 


they are unable to contend with foreign competition ; or, 


knowing those prices, suppose they have advantages | 
equivalent to this difference, in other respects, which | 


they did not disclose. The facts, however, are suffici- 
ent for my purpose. . They establish the impolicy of in- 
creasing the duties for the objectsin view. If I am right 
in the data I have furnished as to the comparative prices 
of wool, then the cheapness of labor in England cannot 
be counteracted by legislation, and that is sufficient for 
the rejection of the bill. 
right as to the prices of wool, that, added to the high 
price they pay for labor over the English manufacturer, 
puts an end to the question, and renders any thing further 
on this point wholly unnecessary. 

I hope I may be allowed to say, that we have not dis- 


covered that magnanimity, in the Middle and Eastern | 
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States, which we had supposed was one of their charac. 
teristics. During the Iate war, when the labor of their 
agriculturists was rewarded by the high prices received 
from the Government for bread stuffs, and the manufac. 
turer received ample returns for his skill and capital in 
clothing the army, the Southern States, deprived of eve. 
ry species of commerce, with their produce rotting on 
their hands, meeting requisitions from the Government 
for the prosecution of the war, in advance, derived some 
consolation from the belief that, if their Northern bre. 
thren were subjected to some of the evils incident to the 
war, they were exempted from others, and participated 
to a certain extent in operations from which some adyan- 
tage could be derived. But, as soon as that war closed, 
a new one was commenced—a war on the commerce, the 
interests, the prosperity, and, I will add, the feelings of 
the South—a war, not in defence of honor, fame, or dis. 
puted rights, but one which has been waged for selfish 
aggrandizement, at the expense of justice and good faith, 
by the destruction and disregard of every principle of 
sound policy. One tariff has followed another, the last 
always more oppressive than those which preceded it, 
until we had thought mercenary cupidity itself was sa- 
tiated, and the extent of our'contributions ascertained by 
legislative enactments. ut in this, too, we have been 
mistaken. We have deceived ourselves, it seems, in 
supposing that a fair and equal participation in the bene. 
fits of this government was common to all. We are nov 
to learn, that there are those who, if they have not the 
right, will assume the power, of prescribing to us the 
extent of our enjoyments, if indeed any can exist in a 
state of absolute subserviency. 

There wasatime when New England was as much 
| opposed to this system of piracy, (for, sir, it is pimcy by 
| legislation, ) as any other part of the United States. Her 

pursuits were then almost wholly commercial. Her ves- 
sels doubled Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope; 
her canvass whitened every sea where commerce and 
| navigation were knowr., and her mariners returned with 
| the rich and valuable productions of every soil and cli- 
| mate. But in anunpropitious moment, the political as 
well as the commercial world became convulsed, and, 
contrary to all that had preceded it, a star arose in the 
West, where it shene with increasing splendor. As if 
| setting at defiance all the laws of nature, its course was 
| eastward, and it soon shone with such briglitness that the 
| people fell down and worshipped it. By its dazzling 
| light they were enabled to discover that their hills were 
so sterile and barren as to be unfit for cultivation, and 
| suited only to the grazing of flocks: that their ware-hou- 
| ses were no longer suitable depots for foreign merchandize, 
and should be closed; that their merchantmen were frail 
| barques, calculated to dissipate the earnings of past years 
| of labor and active industry, and should be abandoned: - 
| all must give place to the spindle and power loom. Ar- 
| guments by which they had before convinced others, 
were now found to be fallacious, wholly destitute of rea- 
son, and having their origin only in ancient prejudices. 
| They were astonished at their own delusion. If we, sir, 
of the Southern States, have not yet acknowledged the 
| power and influence of this western light, possibly itis 
| because its rays have not yet reached us. Should it ap- 
| proach us with that bland mildness which has wrought so 
, wonderful a change on the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of New England, we may not shut our eyes. Yet 
‘there is but little hope it will so far enlighten our be- 
nighted understandings, as to enable us to discover the 
justice, honesty, or good faith, which exists in transier- 
ring, by legislation, the fruits of our labor to avaricious 
manufacturers and stock-jobbing capitalists. 
Sir, 1 will say nothing of the millions you now collect 
from us, in revenue, to expend eastwardly. 1 will not 
speak of your two companies of infantry, which have 
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charge of your forts, &c. in Charleston. I will not point | were in our infancy—when our government had scarcely 
you torthe defenceless situation of Georgetown, of Beau- | gone into operation, asan experiment—when we had not 
fort, and our whole sea-coast, in order to contrast it with | recovered from the privations and vicisitudes of the se- 
the millions you are appropriating, year after year, for | verest struggle in which men had ever been called to con- 
fortifications, and the improvement of navigation, on | tend—when we were overwhelmed with public debt,and 
other parts of the coast. I will not allucle to the public | scarcely known as a nation. Those opinions were re- 
Jands which you have given to the Western States, by | spected and acted on, and what were the results? I will 
millions of acres, for the construction of roads, canals, &c. | not consume the time of the House, by drawing a compa- 
—nor will I refer you to your immense subscriptions in | rison between the prosperity, wealth, and comfort,which 
joint stock companies,—a new method lately brought in- | grew out of that system, with the deplorable situation to 
to use, for making donations. 1 will do nothing of this| which, it is admitted on all hands, we are now reduced, 
sort, for the purpose of contrasting with it the amount | and which, we contend, has been the censequence of 
which has been expended for the Government itself, in | your restrictions and protections. 
the Southern States. It would be mockery to inquire| Asso much reliance has been placed on the report of 
what has been done by the general government in that | General Hamilton, when Secretary of the Treasury, I will 
quarter, from which the States could derive any benefit, simply remark, that the question then was, whether ma- 
direct or indirect. In war, we defended ourselves; in| nufactures should be protected at all. That is not the 
peace, we ask to be forgotten by our own government | question now. It is, whether they are sufficiently pro- 
in her legislation. Yes, sir, if we were allowed to pursue | tected, or can they be further protected, consistently with 
our interests in our own way, without the withering in-| what is due to the claims and interests of a very large pro- 
fluence of the enactments of this Hall, we would not com-| portion of this Union? On that question I will give you 
plain. But events which have transpired, and that which | his own words. ‘In a case” (says he) ** where opposite 
Iam sure is now delayed only by the unprofitable dis-| considerations are pretty equally balanced, the option 
cussion in which Lam engaged, afford indubitable proof | ought perhaps always to be in favor of leaving industry 
that to indulge such hopes would be altogether chimeri- | to its own direction.” Are not “ opposite considerations 
cal. | pretty equally balanced” here? You have eight States, 
One circumstance has transpired in the progress of this | furnishing more than a third (1 believe I might say one- 
bill, to which I will allude, but not with the feelings to | half,) of your exports, giving employment to a sixth, if 
which the transaction at that time gave rise. It will be | not a fourth of your tonnage, and furnishing the facilities 
recollected that wool, iron, hemp, flax, cutton bagging, | of exchange for a very large proportion of your imports, 
woollen goods, &c. are to be protected by this bill, and| who proclaim their hostility to this measure, with one 
the argument repeated on every occasion has been, the| voice. They believe that you are perpetrating their de- 
necessity of protecting the g-owth and manufacture of| struction with a wantonness caleulated to destroy their 
every article of prime wecessity, with a view of render-| confidence and alienate their affections. These are the 
ing us wholly independent of the world. New England | ‘‘ opposite considerations” to which that distinguished 
advocates the protection of cotton and woollen goods, | man had reference. If you will not admit their weight, 
and can see no necessity or advantage in any thing else. | you shall at least not take refuge in a declaration that 
Kentucky is quieted by the duty on hemp, cotton bag-| you were not admonished by their value and their truth. 
ging, and molasses. Ohio finds her advantage in wool| A few words more, sir, and I shall have done. The 
and hemp; and Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New| people in whose behalf I and my colleagues (Mr. McDur- 
York, in iron, wool, &e. Thus far the advocates of this| #1 and Mr. Hamruron] have preferred a solemn protest 
bill assume great consistency. But whena proposition | against the passing of this bill, are as ardently and as sin- 
is submitted to impose an additional duty on indigo, an cerely attached to this Government in feelings, and from 
article imported principally from the farthest point with | principle, as any who enjoy its beneficence. In a readiness 
which we have commercial relations, and one which is | to acquiesce in its laws, and to suffer every privation com- 
admitted to be absolutely and indispensably necessary, all | mon to all, they will yield to none. For all these you have 
ideas of independence of foreign nations are forgotten. | ample security you have their affections, theit honor pledg- 
We are then told that the duty on the manufactured ar- | ed;and,if some should think the Constitution a higher obli- 
ticle will not justify this duty on an essential ingredient, | gation, I would say, in that you have their bond. They 
and that it will be ruinous to the manufacturer. Isaid,| are ready to perform that bond to its spirit—but if you 
Mr. Speaker, that the renewal of this subject should not | insist on its letter—if you will have the “ pound of flesh,” 
revive in me the feelings it excited when under discussion; | I charge you, as you value their rights—as you value the 
but I will now express my regret that gentlemen could | institutions of our beloved country—as you appreciate the 
not make a better show of consistency, and afford some | Constitution itself, I charge you, ‘cut nor less, nor more, 
better evidence of their sincerity. As they could not do! but just a pound of flesh”—and, most of all, I charge you, 
so, | will assign one reason for their opposition, which, if| draw ‘ no jot of blood.” 
not in unison with their professions, may, at least, be in | Mr. WRIGHT, of N. Y. after a few prefatory remarks, 
accordance with the fact; and it is, that indigo is cultiva-| moved the previous question on the passage of the bill. 
ted exclusively in the Southern States—that of itself was} Mr. P. P. BARBOUR asked him to withdraw his mo- 
a sufficient objection. | tion, to enable him to make some explanation in refer- 
Notwithstanding all the theories with which this coun-} ence to a charge which had appeared in one of the 
try has been deluged on this subject, I prefer to rely on | morning papers; but Mr. W. after some hesitation, de- 
experience as the surest guide. Our own history furnish- clining to do so, 



























































es a valuable lesson, peculiarly applicable to our present} The SPEAKER put the question on sustaining the 
circumstances. Not long after the formation of our pre- | call, and it was decided in the affirmative, ayes 108. 

sent government, the Secretary of State, in his reportto| The SPEAKER then put the previous question, in the 
Congress, (23d February, 1791,) uses this prophetic lan-| following words : * Shall the main question now be put ” 
guage: ** Instead of embarrassing commerce under piles; The Yeas and Nays having been demanded, were or- 
of regulating laws, duties, and prohibitions, it should be | dered by the House, and stood as follows : 

relieved from all its shackles, in all parts of the world. | YKAS.—Messrs. Allen, of Virginia, Alston, Anderson, 


If even a single nation begin with the United States that| of Pennsylvania, Armstrong, Baldwin, Barker, Barlow, 
system of commerce, it would be advisable to prosecuie| Bartlett, Bates, of Massachusetts, Beecher, Bell, Blair, 
it.” These words were given to the world when we| Brent, Brown, Bryan, Buchanan, Buckner, Buck, Bun- 
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ner, Carter, Chase, Chilton, Claiborne, Clark, of New- 
York, Clark, of Kentucky, Conner, Coulter, Crockett, 
Daniel, Davenport, of Virginia, Davenport, of Ohio, Da- 
vis, of South-Carolina, De Graff, Desha, Dickinson, Dor- 


|Conner, Crockett, Culpeper, Davenport, of Virginia, 
Davis, of Massachusetts, Davis, of South Carolina, Desh, 
Dorsey, Drayton, Everett, Floyd, of Georgia, Fort, Gale, 
| Gilmer, Gorham, Gurley, Haile, Hallock, Hall, Hamilton, 
sey, Duncan, Earll, Findlay, Forward, Fry, Gale, Gar- | Haynes, Hodges, Holmes, Ingersoll, Isacks, Johnson, 


row, Greene, Haile, Hallock, Harvey, Healy, Hobbie, | Kerr, Lea, Livingston, Locke, Long, Lumpkin, Marable, 
Hoffman, Holmes, Hunt, Isacks, Jennings, Johnson, | McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, McKee, Mercer, Mitchell, 
Johns, Keese, King, Lawrence, Lecompte, Lea, Leffler, | of Tennessee, Moore, of Alabama, Newton, Nuckolls, 
Letcher, Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Mailary, Marable, Mar- | Oukley, O’Brien, Owen, Pearce, Plant, Polk, Randolph, 
tindale, McHatton, McKean, McLean, Metcalle, Miller, | Reed, Richardson, Ripley, Rives, Roane, Sawyer, Shep. 
Miner, Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, Mitchell, of Tennessee, perd, Smyth, of Virginia, Sprague, Taliaferro, Thomp. 


Moore, of Kentucky, Newton, Oakley, O’Brien, Orr, 
Pearce, Pierson, Polk, Ramsey, Richardson, Ripley, Rives, 
Roane, Russel, Sloane, Smith, of Indiana, Smyth, of Vir- 


ginia, Stanberry, Stevenson, ef Pennsylvania, Sterigere, 
Sutherland, Taylor, 


Stewart, Stouwer, Swann, Swift, 
Thompson, of New-Jersey, Thompson, of Georgia, Tracy, 
Tucker, of New-Jersey, Tucker, of S. Carolina, Vance, 
Van Horn, Van Rensselaer, Verplanck, Ward, Whittle- 
sey, Wickliffe, Wilson, of Pennsylvania, Silas Wood, 
Woods, of Ohio, Woodcock, Wolf, Wright, of New-York, 
Yancey.—122., 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, of Massachusetts, 
Anderson, of Maine, Archer, Bailey, Barber, of Connec- 
ticut, P. P. Barbour, Barnard, Rarney, Barringer, Bates, 
of Missouri, Blake, Burges, Cambreleng, Carson, Con- 
dict, Creighton, Crowninshield, Davis, of Massachusetts, 
Drayton, Everett, Floyd, of Georgia, Fort, Gilmer, Gor- 
ham, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Haynes, Hodges, Ingersoll, 


Kerr, Little, Livingston, Locke, Long, Markell, Martin, | 
Marvin, Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, Mercer, | 


Merwin, Moore, of Alabama, Nuckolls, Phelps, Plant, 
Reed, Shepperd, Taliaferro, Trezvant, ‘Turner, Vinton, 
Wales, Weems, Whipple, Wilde, Williams, Wingate, 
John J. Wood, Wright, of Ohio.—63. 

The main question being about to be put, Mr. GIL- 
MER moved for a call of the House ; and it was decided 
in the affirmative, ayes 98, noes 90. 

The roll was then called, and 201 members answered 
to their names. 


Mr. GiLMER then moved to dispense with further | 


proceedings in the call. 

Mr. BUCHANAN wished the call to proceed—but the 
question being put, it was decided in the atlirmative—so 
all farther proceedings were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER then put the main question, in the 
following words: ** Shall this bill pass ?”’ and it was de- 
cided by Yeas and Nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, of Pennsylvania, Armstrong, 
Baldwin, Barber, of Conn. Barlow, Barnard, Beecher, 


Selden, Blake, Brown, Buchanan, Buckner, Buck, Bun- | 
ner, Burges, Chase, Chilton, Clark, of New-York, Clark, 


of Kentucky, Condict, Coulter, Creighton, Crowninshield, 
Daniel, Davenport, of Ohio, De Graff, Dickinson, Dun- 
can, Dwight, Earll, Findlay, Forward, Fry, Garnsey, Gar- 
row, Green, Harvey, Healy, Hobbie, Hoffman, Hunt, 
Jennings, Johns, Keese, King, Lawrence, Lecompte, 


Leffler, Letcher, Lith, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Markell, | 


Martindale, Marvin, Maxwell, McHatton, McKean, Mc- 


Lean, Merwin, Metcalfe, Miller, Miner, Mitchell, of Pa. | 


Moore, of Kentucky, Orr, Phelps, Pierson, Ramsey, Rus- 
sell, Sergeant, Sloane, Smith, of Indiana, Stanberry, Ste- 
venson, uf Pa. Sterigere, Stewart, Storrs, Stower, Strong, 


Swann, Swift, Sutherland, Taylor, Thompson, of N. J. | 


Tracy, ‘Fucker, of N. J, Vance, Van Horn, Van Rensselaer, 
Vinton, Wales, Whipple, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Wilson, of 


Pa. J. J. Wood, Silas Wood, Woods, of Oh. Woodcock, | 
Wolf, Wright, of N. Y. Wright, of Ohio, Yancey. —105. | 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen of Massachusetts, | 
Allen, of Virginia, Alston, Anderson, of Maine, Archer, 


Bailey, P.P. Barbour, Barker, Barringer, Bartlett, Bates, 


of Massachusetts, Bates, of Missouri, Bell, Blair, Brent, | 


Bryan, Butman, Cambreleng, Carson, Carter, Cliiborne, 


son, of Georgia, Trezvant, ‘Tucker, of South-Carolina, 
| ‘Turner, Varnum, Verplanck, Ward, Washington, Weems, 
| Wilde, Williams, Wingate. —94. 

So the bill was passed. 

The question then recurring on the title of the bill, 
| Mr. WILDE moved to amend it by adding the words 
‘*and for the encouragement of domestic manufactures.” 
| Mr. RANDOLPH opposed the motion, insisting that 
domestic manufactures meant those which were carned 
on in the families of farmers, in the fabrication of what 
used to be called Virginia cloth ; and that the bill, if it 
| had its true name, should be called a bill to rob and 
| plunder nearly one half of the Union, for the benefit of 
| the residue, &c. Let the friends of the bill christen 
i their own child; he would not stand godfather to it, 
| The title was merely ad captandum vulgus ; like (he 
words on the continental money ridiculed in Smith's 
| verses : 

** Libertas et natale solum, 

Fine words indeed! | wonder where you stole ’em.” 
The bill referred to manufactures of no sort or kind, but 
| the manufacture of a President of the United States. 

Mr. WILDE, after a brief reply,:in which he assented 
| to Mr. R’s opinion of the bill, but thought the manufac. 
| tures in the family ought to be called household manufac. 

tures, consented to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. DRAYTON then moved to amend the title as fol- 
|ows: Strike out all after “An act,” and insert * to en- 
| crease the duties upon certain imports, for the purpose 
| of increasing the profits of certain manufacturers.” 


| . . . 
| Mr. D. after some general remarks on the injurious 
| and unconstitutional character of the bill, stated the main 


| reason for his desiring to amend the title was, that a de- 
| cision might be had on its constitutionality, by an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, on some case 
| which might arise under its operation. This could not 
| be done if the title remained as it now stood. A decla- 
| ration by the power which enacted the law that it was 
| intended for the protection of certain manufacturers, 
would bring up the constitutional question whether Con: 
| gress could increase the duties on imports for such a 
| purpose. 
| Mr. HODGES moved to amend the amendment of Mr 
| Drarroy, by adding to it as follows: ** And to transie! 
| the capital and industry of the New-England States to 
| other States in the Union.” 
Whereupon, Mr. BARTLETT moved the previous 
| question on the title. 
| The House sustained the call: the previous questicn 
| was put, and carried ; and the main question having been 

put as follows : Shall this be the title of the bill ? it was 
| carried without a division. 

So the bill was passed, and ordered to be sent to tle 

Senate for concurrence. 


Wipysspary, Aprit 25, 1828. 
ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


- Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, moved the consi(e- 
ration ofa resolution offered by him some time since, 
with a view of fixing the day of adjournment; and on 
| that question demanded the yeas and nays; which, be 
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eee 
ing ordered by the House, stood as follows : Yeas, 112, 
Nays 44. 

The resolution was accordingly considered, in the 
words following : 

“* Resolved, That a committee be appointed, on the 
part of the House of Representatives, to join such com- 
mittee as the Senate may appoint on their part, to fix 
on, and recommend a day on which the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives shall adjourn the present session of Congress.” 


Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, moved to amend the re- 
solution, by inserting, after the words on their part, “ to 
consider and report what business is necessary to be 
acted on at the present session, and.” 

Mr. TUCKER objected to thisamendment, and urged 
the gentleman from New York not to press it. 

Mr. HAMILTON moved the following as an amend- 
ment to the amendment : 

Strike out all after the word ** Resolved,” and insert, 
“ That the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, be authorized to: close 
the present session of Congress, by an adjuurnment of 
both Houses, on Monday, the 19:h of May next.” 

M. H. supported his amendment by a few remarks, 
expressing his fear that this Congress might be re- 
proached as the long Parliament. 

Mr. TAYLOR was opposed to the amendment last of- 
fered. He adverted to the great length of time which 
had been consumed in debate, and the very small 
amount of business done; and insisted upon the pro- 
priety of first knowing how much business required at- 
tention before the House fixed the length of time ne- 
cessary to accomplish it. He concluded his remarks 
by demanding the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered by the House. 

Mr. DWIGHT briefly advocated the amendment of 
Mr. Hamitron, onthe ground that fixing a day cer- 
tain would expedite the business of the House. 

Mr. MARVIN opposed the amendment of Mr. Ham- 
ILToN, and advocated that of Mr. Tartor. If 
regard was to be had to the amount of business to be 
done, why would not gentlemen adjourn at once, since 
all were anxious to return to their homes ? The House 








had just passed a bill ofa very interesting character, | 


which had occupied it for six or seven weeks—could 
they expect that its discussion in the other branch of 
the Legislature would not take some considerable 
time? So soon as the fate of that bill should be decided, 
he should be prepared to take steps toward an adjourn- 
ment, but not before. ‘ 

Mr. TUCKER said, he would accept the amendment 
of his colleague if he thought it had the least chance of 
succeeding. 
had on the same subject, and objected to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Tarzor as likely to lead to difficulty. 

Mr. McCOY advocated the amendment of Mr. Ham- 
ILTON, observing that more business was usually done 
at the short than at the long session. 

The amendment would leave the House three weeks 
toapply to business, and he believed in that time they 
might, with diligence, get through with every subject 
of general importance. 

Mr. BARTLETT, after a few previous remarks, sug- 
gested amiddle course, which he could not now offer 
usan amendment, being restrained by the rules of the 
House. It was, that the committee sliould be confined 
to the House alone, and not made a joint committee ; 
and should be charged to report both on the amount 
of business, and on a day of adjournment. 


Mr. TUCKER had no objection to the latter part of 


this amendment, but thought that the former would pro- 
duce delay, 
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Mr. POLK was opposed to the amendment of Mr, 
Hamitton, and in favor of that of Mr. Tartor. 

The CHAIR now announced the expiration of the 
bour allotted to morning business, and proclaimed the 
orders of the day; when, 

On motion of Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, the orders were 
postponed, and the debate continued. 

Mr. BAR3OUR then advocated Mr. HanrtTos’s amend. 
ment, adverting to the reproach which had been cast 
upon this Government as being a logocracy. He thought 
the amendment had an important political bearing. If 
the House went on, continually enlarging the term of 
its session, the result would at length be, that no cit- 
izens would come to Congress, but either those whose 
wealth relieved them from the necessity of attending 
to their own business, or those whose business at home 
was of so little value as to render them desirous of an 
e‘ection to Congress at a pecuniary speculation. 

He appealed to the House whether the late tariff bill 
might notas wellhave been disposed of in four weeks 
as in seven. He adverted, by way of contrast, to tke 
practice of the British Parliament, in which the discus- 
sion uf any one subject rarely extended to the third 
night. No gentleman supposed that the House could 
get through all the business on the docket. The bills 
reported by the committees were continually accumu- 
lating, and would do so, even should the House vote 
its sittings permanent. He sincerely wished that the 
Constitution had fixed the length of both sessions ; for 
he believed the House generally do twice or three 
times the actual amount of business at their second 
session, that they do at their first. The excessive pro- 
longation of debate, instead of rendering more certain 
a correct result, generally operated the other way. 
When a subject was carefully examined and reported 
upon by one of the committees, and an argument after. 
wards had in the House, in which one or two gentle- 
tleman on either side presented the leading points in 
| controversy, the House would generally be prepared to 
jact. He referred to the great haste in which bills were 
{usually passed during the last two or three days of the 
| session, and inferred that the House, before the 19th of 
|May, might, if they used diligence, get through the 
| most important bills before them, and those they omit- 
}ted, would come up, asof course, atthe next session. 
Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, after adverting to his 
personal anxiety to return home, insisted that it was, 
nevertheless, his duty to forego his own wishes and attend 
to the public business. Should he plead with his consti- 
tuents that he had neglected it, because he had business 
lat home, they would never say to to him, ‘well done, 
lgood and faithful servant,” but would order him inte 
\** outer darkness.”? He referred to his experience in 
the Legislature of Tennessee, which he insisted was a 
E more dignified assembly than the House of Repre- 








sentatives had lately shewn itself to be—as that Legis. 
lature never permitted members to indulge in Billings- 
gate ribaldry. He thought the best remedy for logo- 
cracy would be, for the People to strike from the roll of 
the House the 150 lawyers, who were eternally babbling. 
He did not include in that remark the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Barsour] who was a lawyer of too high 
an order, to be at all within its scope. He was in favor of 
the amendment of Mr. Tarton, anid, in supporting it, 
adverted to the 348 private bills—many of them of vital 
importance to the claimants, which vet remained upon 
the calendar. Should they break up, without attending 
toany of these, they would well deserve the appellation 
of the ** Rump Parliament.” He was opposed to the 
arbitrary designation of a day, without regard to the 
business which had to be done. He likewise objected 
to empowering a Committee to digest the order in 
which bills should be taken up. He thought no fa- 
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voritism ought to be shewn, but the order of the calen- | these subjects shall be acted on, and which postponed? 
dar rigidly and rapidly pursued. Prior in tempore,| He will not say so. We should make the enquiry, un. 
jor in jure, was the maxim of the civilians, and ought to | derstand the subject, arrange the business, form the best 
e pursued. He concluded with referring to the worn out | judgment we can of the time required todo what must 
soldiers that were knocking at the doors of the House, | be done, and then we can properly fix the day. Sir, we 
and whose only hope and resource was in its justice | all deprecate the evils attending hasty and inconsiderate 
and liberality. | legislation. Those who have witnessed the mode of do. 
Mr. MARABLE, fearing that, ifhe stayed much lon-| ing business at the close of our sessions, will be at no loss 
ger, he should not get off with whole bones, profess-| for the cause of the many imperfect and blundering laws 
ed himself anxious to return home, the sickly season | we pass, and the frequent calls upon Congress for explana. 
approaching ; that, having, during this woollen contest, | tory acts, to make our legislation intelligible. The gen. 
gained nothing, he might be in the way of fleecing. He | tleman and myself have frequently witnessed bills of great 
belonged to the bloody profession, he said, and though | importance, hurried through the forms of legislation amid 
he might not be able to look, with as much compo- | noise and confusion in which no one could understand the 
sure as some others, on blood and carnage, he could | subject before the House, when even a quorum of men. 
contemplate a corpse with calmness. He was therefore, bers were not present.—Often when not more than 30 
not much moved by the declining state of the Revolu-| were present, numerous bills passed without a division 
tionary soldiers, just alluded to, some of whom, now at | called, lest it should be discovered there was no quorum; 
the capitol, informed them they had walked forty miles | until some bill particularly objectionable to some member 
a day to get here, which proved their ability to live by | induced him to call a division, when a call of the House 
labor, without a pension. He believed the chief object | was commenced, and progressed in till a quorum appear. 
for which gentlemen were to be detained here, was the ed, the, the call was suspended, and perhaps, before the 
making of a President, &c. &e. question was taken it was found that members had again 
Mr. CLARK, of New York, replied with some warmth | retired and left the House without a quorum. If that be 
to the remarks of Mr. MitcwEett upon babbling law.’ called deliberate legislation, I do not desire to witness it. 
yers, expressing his indignation, that one, who himself | It is discreditable alike to this body and to the nation. If 
belonged to the bar, should rise in this House and slan-| we have business to do, let us do it—sit early and late— 
der the whole profession. | all day, until it is accomplished. I am ready to aid gen- 
Mr. LITTLE briefly opposed, and Mr. KREMER  tlemen in this work, and I think, ifwe are fitted to be 
strongly advocated Mr Hamitton’s amendment, and | here, and are desirous of doing our duty as Representa. 
the latter gentleman demanded that the question upon | tives, this is the course for us to pursue. Let us do the 
it, be taken by yeas and nays, and they were ordered | business, and then go home, and not determine to go 
by the House. at a given time, then get into confusion, and go and 
Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, said he regretted to feel under | leave the business undone. Coercion will never effect de- 
the necessity of engaging inthe debate, but arguments | liberate legislation. p 
had been advanced by gentlemen that he could not silent-| The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. P. P. Bannocn 
ly acquiesce in. The amendment of the gentleman from | urges you to fix on the day, before you know what is iie- 
South Carolina, [Mr. lamrtrox] to use a homely phrase, | cessary to be done. He has adverted to the mode of 
placed the cart before the horse, and he hoped it would | doing business in the British Parliament, and has in- 
not be agreed to. Sir, said Mr. W. Tam as anxious to re- | dicated a preference for their method over ours. He 
turn home as any one here. The calls of my family and | deprecates the great desire among members here to en- 
business require me to leave here; but while U listen to, gage in debate, and seems to regret that the practice ol 
these calls, I cannot disregard the obligation I am under | the British Commons was not adopted here, to decide a 
to my constituents. When I agreed to serve the public, , question at one or two nights sessions, after a few on each 
I impliedly, a: least, contracted with my constituents, to | side, the leaders of adverse parties, have delivered their 
do the public business in preference to my own, and while | views. 1 have been acquainted with the gentleman from 
I recognise the force of this contract, I cannot consent to | Virginia for a number of years, and think I do him no 
sacrifice the public interest to considerations of personal more than justice when I say, he would not knowing'y 
convenience, or private concern. The anendment pro- | advecate any measure whose tendency he thought pre- 
posed to fix the 19th of May as the day of adjournment.— | judicial to the Uberties of the people ; but I think tie 
Why is that day fixed upon? Have you been told that | practice alluded to would if adopted here, sap to the very 
you can accomplish the public business now before the | foundations the principles of a free Representative 4s 
House, by that time? Will any gentleman say itis within | sembly—the liberties of this people. F 
our physical or-our mental power to accomplish it? 1 Dves the gentleman wish to see the Heads of Depart: 
think not. On the 7th of this month, there remained on | ments admitted on this floor, to dictate to us the views © 
our calendar, unless 1 mistake, 255 bills and propositions | the Executive and his cabinet, exerting their official \- 
prepared by our committees. Uf you add to these, those fluence upon our deliberations! Or does he cesi'e 
which have been sent us from the Senate, and those which | the Executive should designate those who should spe4* 
will yet be received from that body, the whole number | their sentiments? No, surely he cannot desire © 
of subjects requiring the action of the House, will fall lit-; Does he desire to see arrayed against them and the ad 
tle, ifany, short of 400. It is impossible to do all this busi-| ministration, a few leaders of an organized oppositio”s 
ness with the deliberation that becomes this body, or for) put forth to make and discuss propositions here, an 
members to act understandingly upon it, in the short space | that no other member, on either side, be permitt' 
of three weeks. Some of it must be left undone if we) to engage in d:bate—orif he attempt it, that he shall 
adjourn within two months. The resolution proposes to! be coughed or shsffled down? L[hope never to w't 
enquire how many of these subjects the public good re-| ness that state of things here, and if it arrive, ! 
quires should be acted on this session; and in refereace to | shall then date the decline ofthe Republic, and expect 
the business before Congress, to fix on the day of adjourn-| soon to see this free government sink into a despotism. 
ment. ‘lhis is according to the common usage and is ob-| 1 deprecate as much as the gentleman from Virginia 
viously proper. The amendment proposes arbitrarily to| can do those debates which being protracted to 4 
fix on the 19th asthe day. Has the mover brought his | point when they communicate no useful information are 
own mind to the conclusion that the business can be done | continued for home consumption, emptying. the seats of 
before that time? No. Has he determined which of| the House, and wearying its patience. But, sir, the 
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corrective for this is in the moral sense of the commu- 
nity and a regard for the feelings of the House entertained 
by those who engage in debate. admit that our long 
debates are a great evil, perhaps one that is inseparable 
from the freedom of our institutions. Of that I will not 
judge ; but in my deliberate opinion, as great as this evil 
isand heartily as I desire to correct it, it is almost infi- 
nitely less than would be the abridgment of the freedom 
of discussion, the resort to violent or indecorous means to 
put a member down ; or, what is worse than either, the 
detailing by the Executive or the Opposition, on a cau- 
cus or a cabal, of such members as shall be tolerated in 
debate. When we have a corps of Swiss here, following 
the beck of leaders, we shall have left us but the shadow 
of liberty. Sir, each member here is supposed to speak 
the voice of 40,000 people, his constituents. When he 
thinks it his duty to speak in support of their interests, or 
in defence of their rights and liberties, if he is to be shuf- 
filed down because he is not afavorite of the Executive or 
the Opposition, and made to stand aside for those more 
favoured, you stifle the voice of his constituents—they are 
no longer represented here, their privileges are taken 
away from them. I hope to God, sir, never to see such 
a state ofthings here. The evilis great indeed. The 
remedy would be much worse. An indulgence in one 
consumes time, wearies our patience, and is exceedingly 
vexatious—the other is despotic. It does, indeed, cure 
the evil, but in doing so it destroys your liberty, and 
undermines the very principles of your government. 1 
know well, sir, the gentleman from Virginia does not 
think so ; but such is its natural tendency. 

Sir, there is another subject connected with this ques- 
tion to which I will call your attention. 
occupied about seven weeks in discussing the details of 
a Tariff of duties on imports—with great difficulty it has 
been got through this House, and has just been sent to 
the Senate. You proposeto send immediately after it, a 
resolution to fix the day for adjournment in three weeks. 
Is this decorous on the part of this House? Isit respect- 
ful? Isit notin effect saying to that body—you shall pass 
this bill involving a vast variety and amount of conflicting 
interests, which we have been for months collecting infor- 
mation upon, and seven weeks debating, without time to 
examine it or deliberate on its provisions ? You shal! do 
more, you shall not only do this, but you shall moreover 
do all the other business, the 300 other bills on our tables, 
which we may send to you, within that time. I do not 
think this language dignified in us or respectful to the 
co-ordinate branch of Congress. Will not this, in its effect, 
be an invitation to defeat the Tariff? If sir, this move- 
ment shall be considered decorous by the Senate, and be 
well received by that body; yet it would put it in the 
power of somé tew members, merely by talking against 
time to defeat the bill. If itbe said, this would not be 
fair legislation—the reply isat hand. It is quite as fair 
and honorable, even more sc, than the course pursued 
here, of overloading the bill te secure its destruction. 1 
mean no disrespect to any gentleman, but such ubject 
had been frankly avowed here. And, sir, I am not pre- 
pared to say it is dishonorable. If I believed as gentlemen 
claim, that this measure was “unconstitutional, 1 should 
feel at liberty as they do, to resort to almost any strate- 
gem of warto prevent its passage. 1 should blame no 
one for doing so, as to any bill the enactment of which 
would violate the constitution. Sir, 1 have taken more 
time than L intended. I hope the anendment will prevail. 
__Mr. P. P. BARBOUR spoke in reply and explanation. 
i he gentleman from Ohio did him no more than justice, 
i Supposing that he desired nothing inconsistent with the 
liberties of this People; on the contrary, should those doc 


‘rines prevail which he was known to favor, the liberties 


of the People would be better secured than at present. 


The powers of the General Government, as he under- 





stood them, were all powers to lay burdens, and while 
they continued so, no disturbance would be excited which 
would operate to destroy its balance; but, as soon as the 
power to lay burdens was converted into a power to grant 
favors, its balance was endangered: for any man, or set of 
men, who held important favors, which they had the pow- 
er to distribute, would, in the nature of things, exert an 
undue and dangerous influence over those who were anx- 
ious to obtainthem. The Constitution never intended 
to place the States in this latter attitude. It set them as 
sentinels round the General Government; but what could 
tend more to lull the vigilance of the sentinel, than the 
hope and earnest desire of obtaining important benefits 
for his ward? In his remarks on the mode of doing bu- 
siness in the British Parliament, he meant to advert to 
its celerity alone, and not to the oppression exercised by 
leaders over the other members of that body. He was 
the last man to desire the introduction of such a state of 
things in the American Congress. For himself, as he 
could never condescend to be the follower of any leader, 
so, on the other hand, he did not aspire to be the leader 
of any one. He was opposed to the selection of speakers 
by any thing like a caucus arrangement. He would al- 
low a reasonable latitude of debate, but wished that the 
practice of the House should be so established as to have 
the force of a law which would operate to restrain all 
discussion upon that point. In reply to what Mr. 
Wrueuar had said on the present situation of the Tariff 
bill, he disclaimed all intention, in advocating the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from South Carolina, to operate 
directly or indirectly upon that bill. He was going on 
to remark on the character of the amendments which had 


We have been | been offered to the bill inthe House, when he was re- 


| minded by the Speaker that such a discussion would not 
| be in order ; when, after a few further observations, Mr. 
B. resumed his seat. 

Mr. HAMILTON urged a prompt decision of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, said he would say afew words 
| by way of rejoinder to the remarks last made by the gen- 
| tleman from Virginia. ‘The gentleman says, Mr. Speaker, 
| that the powers granted to the General Government, were 
| only to lay burdens upon the people, and while they con- 
| tinue so, there will be no danger ‘o the liberties of the 
| people. Is this so? Is it indeed true that the only con- 
| stitutional sphere for the action of this Government is the 
| imposition of burdens upon the people ? 
| Can it confer no benefits? Is it not bound to protect 

and defend them? (Can it not regulate their commercial 
| transactions—grant the means of promoting their welfare, 
land to facilitate their internal communications and inter- 
est?) The gentleman will reply—no, it can only act on 
| the people to exact from them the means of governing 
jour foreign relatiuns, to place them in the field, to risk 
| their lives in defending those foreign relations—Govern- 
| ment has power to protect a citizen transporting subsis- 
| tence from one of these States to supply the subjects of a 
| foreign power, but has no power to aid or protect a citizen 
transporting subsistence from one of these States to anoth- 
|} er tosupply itscitizens. If this be the result of the strict 
| constructive doctrine held by the gentleman,I would none 
lofit. Indeed, sir, if I thought such the situation of this 
government, | should be indifferent to its prolongation, 
Sir, the gentlemar from Virginia goes still further, and 
supposes, when the power to lay burdens upon the peo- 
ple shall be converted into a owcr to confer benefits, its 
operation w ould destroy the balance of the government 
| and it would become extremely dangerous to the liberties 
E the people—that the hope and desire of important be- 
' 


nefits would lull the vigilance of the sentinels on the 


ramparts of liberty. ‘This, to me, is strange doctrine. 


A free people grant to agents a portion of power, for 
a limited period, for the convenient government and ben- 
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efit of the whole. The people themselves stand as sen- 
tinels—they guard their own liberties and watch their 
Own servants. 
the day of reckoning with the people. ‘The very end of 

government is the happiness of the people—it will scarce- 

ly be controverted that benefits conferred, tend more 

directly to make people happy, than the impositions of 

burdens upon them ; yet, we are told, that the possession 

by this government of the people, exercised for their own 

benefit and at their own will, of the power to confer bene- 

fits upon the people themselves, would endanger their li- 

berties! This isa danger, sir, the people will never shrink 

from encountering. ‘They will never believe their own 

ffovernment is most dangerous, when it adds most to their 

comfort and happiness, and is the safest when it imposes 

the heaviest burdens upon them. 

The gentleman says, sir, that he alluded to the practice 
in the British Parliament, only in reference to its exam- 
ple for the celerity of its action. Does the gentleman 
mean that that legislative action only is but suited to 
free governments which attains its end with the greatest 
celerity ? I presume not. The despot carries his will 
with greater rapidity into law, than any other depository 
of the law-making power. Yet we all know the gentle- 
man abhors despotism. The good, then, of the British 
example, is not found in the celerity of their legisiative 
movements, and the gentleman disclaims their example 
in its other aspect. The truth is, sir, their system is 
adapted to their form of government. Our’s has its evils, 
which L wish were remedied ; but, sir, I should dread a 
resort to the practice cited as an example, as more dan- 
gerous to our liberties than any custom heretofore adopt- 
ed in the country. I pray God to avert the calamity from 
us. 

The question being now demanded, the yeas and 
nays were about to be called, and the first name had 
been called by the Clerk, but not responced to, when 

Mr. MERCER claimed the floor. 

Mr. DRAYTON inquired whether it would be in order 
for the gentleman from Virginia to proceed. 

The CHAIR replied, thatthe gentleman was in time, 
as no response had been given by the member whose 
name had been called. 

Mr. MERCER then proceeded. He adverted to the 
fact, that the long sessions of Congress had not varied in 
their duration more than ten days, and insisted that the 
obloquy which had been heaped on the House of Repre- 
sentatives was totally misplaced. He repudiated with 
warmth the idea, that any gentleman on that floor wished 
to prolong the session, either from a desire of profit, or 
from a want of employment at home. 

Mr. BARBOUR here inquired, whether the gentleman 
had referred to him, disclaiming all intention of any per- 
sonal or offensive allusion. 

Mr. MERCER replied, that he referred to the general 
current of debate. The gentleman had however, made an 
express distinction between those who would come here 
for profit, and those who would come for want of employ- 
ment at home. ‘The past history of the Government 
would shew that the charge had no foundation. He deni- 
ed that the experience of the House went to shew that 
the fixing of a day of adjournment expedited the course 
of business, adverted to the time lost within the last two 
weeks in the calling of yeas and nays, and attributed the 
evil of prolonged debate to the genius of our free Govern- 
ment. It arose in part from the frequent change of the 
membcrs constituting the House, was irremediable, and 
must be submitted to, as a far less evil than the contrary 
extreme. The adoption of the resolution of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina would afford no remedy to the 
delay of business, but, on the contrary, tend to increase it, 
by laying over business that might now be done, until the 
next session. He understood the motives of gentlemen in 
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pressing an early adjournment. They were all anxious 
to shew their zeal to lighten, as much as possible, the 





The servant has ever present before him, | burden upon their constituents ; but the best mode of 


shewing that zeal was to do the public business, and not 
to neglect it. 

An explanation now took place between Messrs. MER. 
CER and TUCKER as to the history of former attempts 
to fix the day of adjournment by a joint Committee. 

The question was then taken on the amendment oj 
Mr. Hamittox, (viz to fix upon the 19th of May for 
the day of adjournment,) and decided by yeas and nays 
as follows—yeas 72, nays 113. : 

Mr. TAYLOR having declined to accept the amend. 
ment of Mr. Bartietr as a modification of his own, 

Mr. WARD moved, as an amendinent, that the Presi. 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre. 
sentatives adjourn their respective Houses on the 26) 
of May. 

On this motion Mr. MITCHELL demanded the yeas 
and nays, but the House refused to order them, and the 
amendment of Mr. Warp was rejected, without debate, 
yeas 65, nays 98. 

After some further conversation between Messrs. 
STORRS, VANCE, MOORE, of Ala. and TAYLOR, 
the question was taken on Mr. Tarton’s amendinent, 
and decided by yeas and nays in the affirmative. 

The resolution, as amended, was then adopted, in the 
words following. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, on the part 
of the House of Representatives, to join such Committee 
as the Senate may appoint, on their part, to consider and 
report what business is necessary to be acted on at the 

present session, and to fix on and recommend the day on 
which the President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall adjourn the present 
session of Congress: 

The Committee, on the part of the House, was order- 
ed to consist of seven members. 

The SPEAKER now again announced the order of 
the day ; when 

_Mr. WILDE moved that they be postponed, witha 

view to take up the resolution of Mr. Wrekuirre, on the 
subject of the sittings of the Commissioners under the 
Treaty of Ghent. The motion was negatived. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House, on motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, went into 
Committee of the Whole, und took up the bill making 
appropriations for the Indian Department. 

_The question recurring, from the last day when this 
bill was debated, on the following amendment, moved by 
Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, to as amendment of McDvrris 

** Provided, That no Indian or Indians, living North of 
latitude 36 degrees 30 minutes, shall be aided in remov- 
ing South of that degree: nor shall any Indian or In- 
dians, living South of said degree of latitude, be aided 
in emigrating North thereo/ :” 

Mr. McDUFFIE assurng Mr. V. that the whole 
amendment had been so modified as to preclude the ne- 
cessity of this proviso, or any debate on that subject, 
requested him to withdriw his proviso, 

On this assurance, Mr V. complied. 

The amendment of Mr. McDurrie having then been 
read, as follows : 

‘* For aiding the emigration of the Creek Indians, 
providing for them for the period of twelve months, 
after their emigration, and for rendering them such assis- 
tance asthe President of the United States may think 
proper, in their agricultural operations, $50,009. 

For enabling the President of the United States tc 
extinguish the title of the Cherokee Indians to any lands 
in the State of Georgia where it can be done on * peace: 


ble and reasonable terms,” and for aiding the said Chero- 
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kees, and such other Indians as may be so disposed to 
emigrate to places West of the Mississippi, $50 000.” 

Mr. LUMPKIN, of Georgia, moved to amend it by 
striking out the whole of the second paragraph, and in- 
serting the following : 

“And the sum of fifty thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, to enable the President of 
the United States to carry into effect the articles of 
ugremeent and cession entered into on the 24th April, 
1802, between the United States and the State of Geor- 
gia, which sum of money, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, shail be applied, under the direction of the 
President of the United States, to the extinguishment of 
the claims of the Cherokee Indians to all the lands which 
they occupy within the limits of said State.” 

Mr. MCDUFFIE accepted of this amendment as a| 
modification of his own. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, then suggested that there had 
been some misunderstanding of the pledge given by Mr. 
McD. on the faith of which his colleague, [Mr. Vixtox]} 
had withdrawn his proviso. Mr. W. had understood that 
the whole amendment on the subject of emigration was 
to be withdrawn, and the amendment just offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia was to take its place; but he 
now preceived that that part which related to the Creeks 
still remained, and that the whole question was yet open. 
He would like to see any treaty by which the United 
States were bound to appropriate a single cent. to aid the 
Creeks to remove West of the Mississippi. If any such 
treaty was now extant and unfulfilled, he should not op- 
pose its fulfilment. 

‘These remarks of Mr. Woons led toa debate, which 
occupied the House till nearly 6 o’clock, and in which 
Messrs. Lumexix, M’Leay, of Qhio, Vintox, M’Dorrre, 
Storrs, Marvin, Witps, Staone, Gitmer, Fort, Lea, 
Sevyire, Wicxuirre, and Vanex, took part. But, as this 
question has been repeatedly debated, and the views of 
the gentleman concerned presented to the public, in ex 
tenso, in our former reports, we shall content ourselves | 
with a very brief abstract. 

The amendment of Mr. Lumrxrn was advocated on 
the ground that it was intended merely to carry into ef- | 
fect the treaty concluded at this city last winter. Under 
the provisions of that treaty, a portion of the Creeks, who | 








had formerly lived in Georgia, had emigrated to the | year. 


West, and would be left in the most deplorable condi- | 
—— this appropriation should be made for their | 
relie 

_ Mr. M’LEAN quoted the treaty to shew the obliga- 
tion of the United States—stated that the War Depart- 
ment had asked $100,000, to comply with those engage- | 
ments; but, the present amendment went to allow only | 
half that amount. 
_ Mr. VINTON insisted on the necessity of again mov- | 
ing the proviso he had withdrawn, and contended, that, 
without it there could be no assurance that the Southern | 
Indians would not be carried to a climate wholly unsuited | 
to them, where they must inevitably perish. He refer- | 
red to the testimony of an eye witness, who declared, | 
that they had already been carried beyond the latitude of | 
36° 30. Having many negro slaves with them, that they | 
had united themselves with the Osages, who immediately | 
involved them ina war with the Pawnees. He did not | 
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Mr. STORRS, though applauding the motives in 
which the present experiment of the removal of the In- 
dians to the West originated, expressed a doubt of its suc- 
cess, and, even if it should succeed, to the benefit of the 
Indians, thought that their removal to the place proposed 
would present an insuperable bar to the progress of emi- 
gration, in that direction, by the Whites : and the result 
would be, that the amount of human prosperity and hap- 
piness, upon the whole, must be greatly diminished, by 
substituling a sparse Indian population, at best but im- 
perfectly civilized, for the mass of improved and indus- 
trious white citizens who would turn the wilderness 
into fruitful fields. He thought that, it the appropria- 
tion were granted, some limit ought to be designated, 
to restrain the operation of this system. 

Mr. MARVIN supported the amendment of Mr. Vix- 
TON, on the ground, that, if it was not intended to re- 
move the Southern Indians North of the line there point- 
ed out, the amendment could do no harm ; but if it was 
so intended, the amendment ought to be adopted, to 
prevent such a result. 

Mr. WILDE insiste, that if such a restriction as was 
proposed in the proviso should be adopted by the 
House, the practical result would be, to fix the Indians 
where they now were. This, he contended, would be 
against the set led policy of the United States, and te 
shew what that policy was, so far back as the close of the 
last war, he readan extract of a diplomatic note from 
the American to the Britisl negotiators at Ghent. Though, 
asa Georgian, he could not subscribe to the validity 
@: the last treaty with the Crecks, yet, since that treaty 
had been made, and the Government hekd it te be bind. 
ing, they vught to fulfil it—and this amendment only 
provided for its fulfilment. 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, went at large into the subject 
—insisted that many Indians had bcen removed North of 
the line, and many more were to follow ; that those who 


| had emigrated were not from Georgia, but Alabama— 


insisted that, out ofa party of 803, more than one hun- 
dred were negro slaves. He denied that the United 
States were bound, by treaty, te remove them at all, be- 
cause the time designated in the treaty had expired. 


| Allthat the United States were bound to do by the 


treaty, was, to support those who had removed, for one 
He denied the right vf the President to dispose 
of lands to the Indians, withowt the authority of both 
Hauses of Congress. If he might give any, he might as 
well dispose of land in the Territory of Michigan and 
Oregon, Few gentlemen had investigated our Indian 
relations ; that whole subject had been surrendered up 
to gentlemen whose constituents were anxious for the 
removal of the Indians on any terms. 

Mr. STRONG would have no objection to the amend. 
ment of Mr. McDurriz, as modified, ifit were made 


| to apply only to the McIwrosa party 


Mr. McDUFFIE said that that was his meaning. 

Mr. GILMER suggested that no party under that 
name could be distinctly designated. 

Mr. McLEAN denied that any Indians had gone North 
of the line fixed by Mr. Vinton’s proviso. The In- 
dians who had removed were all from Georgia, but had 
remained some time in Alabama before they emigrated, 
He insisted that alarge part of the country West of Ar- 



























































































































































































































































Wish to obstruct the fulfilment of any (reaty, nor to pre. | kansas, though wide in extent, was so sterile, as not to 
vent the removal of the Creeks from Georgia, but, South | be fit for human habitation, and that it would be unjust 
of the line he had designaced, there remained a vast ex-| and cruel, after we had obtained the Indians’ lands, and 
tent of country, twice as large as the State of Ohiv, in | promised them the choice of a home, to interpose a re- 
which there were now about 60,000 Indians, while to the | striction by assigning a particular degree of latitude. 
North of it there were more than 200,000. He denied If his colleague thought to make a slave question of this, 
that any Indians from Ohio, or from any part of the United | he would find himself mistaken. 

States, North of 36°30, had ever been removed South of Mr. FORT deprecated any thing like a renewal of the 
that line ; and, in confirmation of this position, referred to | Missouri Question, adverted to the practical effect of the 
@ document from the War Department. proviso, and the value of Western land, rendering that 
Vor. 1V,—156 
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on one side of it fifty times the value of that on the other. | tlemen in the Opposition, who were usually so sensitive 
Asto Georgia, she had no interest in the matter, as the | on the subject of the contingent expenses, to aid him in 
Indians had all withdrawn from her territory, and their | resisting this item. 
former lands were now in progress of cultivation. Mr. WICKLIFFE responded to the eall, agreed with 
Mr. LEA insisted, in contradiction to Mr. Vivrow, | kim in opinion that there had been miny abuses, and 
that Indians had been removed from lands North of the | commented ina strain, rather jocular than otherwise, on 
designated line, and gone to the South of it, and this | the money expended upon portraits of Indian chiefs and 
not by their own voluntary motion, but through the in- of the President of the United States. 
terference ofthe Government. ‘There was, therefore, Mr. VANCE briefly replied to Mr. Wicxttrrs; denied 
a want of liberality in refusing that other Indians should that the practice of taking Indian portraits had commenc- 
be removed North of that line. , ed under the present Administration, and believed that 
_ Mr. SEVIER, the Delegate from Arkansas, had no ob- | the money which Mr. Wicxurres thought had been appli- 
jection to the removal of the Cherokeess, provided they | ed to a portrait of the President, was in fact applied to 
were prevented from entering the bounds of that Ter- | striking a medal of him—a practice to which the Indians 
ritory ; but as there was one branch of that tribe already | had been accustomed ever since the days of General 
there, should the others be removed, it was na‘ural to | Washington, with whom it commenced. 
expect they would immediately set themselves down by The question was at length taken on concurring in this 














the side of their brethren. | last amendment to the bill, and carried in the affirmative: 
Mr. LUMPKIN replied that the amendment did not | Whereupon the bill was ordered tc be engrossed for » 
propose to remove the Cherokees any where. third reading. 


_ The question was then taken om the proviso of Mr. 
VINTON, and it was rejected without a count. 
Mr. SEVIER now moved the following amendment : Tavaspar, Arnit 24, 1823, 


** Provided said Cherokee Indians, in the event of | i 
their treating, agree to go beyond the limits ot any State OFFICE OF MAJOR GENERAL. 


or Territory.” | Mr. WILLIAMS moved the consideration of the fol- 
This amendment was also rejected. Towing resolutions offered by him some «ays since : 
The question then recurring on the amendment of|  “ Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be 

Mr. McDvrrte, as modified, discharged from the further consideration of the resolu- 

_ Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, moved that the Committee | tion directing them to inquire into the expediency of 

rise. abolishing the office of Major General of the Army of 
The motion was negatived, and the amendment of | the United States. 

Mr. McDuvrrie was then ageeed to. ** Resolved, ‘Vhat it is expedient to abolish the office 
The Committee thereupon rose, and reported the bill | of Major General in the Army of the United States.” 

as amended. The motion for consideration prevailed ; when 


Mr. McDUFFIF moved that the House concurin the | Mr. WILLIAMS explained, and advocated his resol: 
amendments reported by the Committee of the Whole. tions in a short speech, in which, after giving a history 
Mr. VINTON now renewed his motion for the same | of the former course of legislation, in reference to this 
proviso he moved in Committee. office, he observed, that the House had consented to the 
Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, required that the motion for | amendment of the Senate, by which the office of Major 
concurrence in the several amendments reported by the | General was retained, more from a spirit of compromise, 
Committee, be divided, und that they should be consider- | than because they heartily approved of it. The office 
ed seriatim. | had recently been vacated by an event which was ce- 
Mr. VINTON made some explanations in reply to| plored by ail, and he had thought the present a favorable 
Mr. Lea, as did Mr. LUMPKIN in reply to Mr. Vix-| time to take the opinion of the House on the subject. 
TON. He believed that the opinions of gentlemen were pretty 
Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, then demanded, that the ques- | generally made up, and he therefore hoped that no long 
tion on Mr. Vinron’s proviso be taken by yeas and nays,| time would be consumed in debate. In offering this 
and they were ordered by the House. resolution, while the subject was still under the consid 
The question was then taken on the proviso of Mr. | ration of the Military Committee, he had not intended 
Vistox, and decided by Yeas and Nays :—Yeas, 37, |the least disrespect to that Committee, and he hoped 


e- 


Nays, 77. they would so consider it. All he aimed at was obtain- 
Mr. SEVIER renewed the motion for his amendment, ing «a prompt decision. If it would be any more plea- 
and it was again negatived, sing to that Cummittee, he would modify his resolution 


Mr. WOODS now demanded that the two parts of Mr. | in such a manner as to direct them to report upon the 
M’Durrie’s amendment be divided It was divided ac-| subject. In the days of Mr. Jefferson our Army had 
cordingly, and the question being taken separately upon | consisted of three thousand men, and we had one Briga 


each, both clauses were adopted. dier General. As it now consisted of six thousand, he 
The next amendment in order was the item of $95,000 | presumed two Brigadicrs would be as competent to «lis- 
for contingencies. charge the duties as one was, when the Army contain mil 


In reply to Mr. Mireur, of Tennessee, Mr. M’DUF- | but half that number. He could not see the least possi- 
FIE stated some of the objects to which this sum was to | ble necessity fur the office of Major General. He be- 
be applied. ft used to be $200,000, and in no year had | lieved it had been difficult for military men to determine, 
been less than the present sum. | while we had both a Major General and an Adjutant 

Mr. WOODS now went into an extensive course of re- | General at the Seat of Government, whether the Major 
marks on the application of this contingent fund in the | commanded the Adjutant, or the Adjutant commande! 
payment of agents, the bribery of Indian Chiefs, &c. He} the Major. If the Army should be divided in‘o two 
commented with great severity on this part of the conduct | Brigades, one in the East and the other in the West, or 
of the present and last Administration of Government, in-| one in the North, and the other in the South, all its du- 
sisting that at least half of the whole fund had been} ties might be performed with perfect ease. In this view 
applied to objects not sanctioned by any law. He refer-| he was confirmed by the opinions of men well acquainted 
red particularly to a Council held with Indian chiefs by | with the nature and amount of the business require'l to 
night, whose names were concealed. He called on gen-| be done. 
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Mr. W. then modified his second resolution by adding | factory letter which he had received from the Secretary 
to it the following : | of War, unequivocally favorable to the retention of the of- 
“Anl that the Committee on Military Affairs be di-| fice. {t would be sufficient for him to state, that the Se- 
rected te renoct a bill for the aforesaid purpose.” cretary considered that a Commanding General, resident 
Mr. HAMILTON, (Chairman of the Committee on/ at the Seat of Government, had been, and would be a 
Military Affsirs,) said, that he did not rise to protest | valuable auxiliary to him in the discharge of his duties, in: 
against any labor which the House might, by its vote, | dependently of the duties which might properly belong 
think proper to devolve on the Committee on Military | to that officer himseif. 
Affairs: for he confessed, that if the House was to make| The duties of a Secretary of War are principally ad- 
any decision at all on the question submitted by the gen-| ministrative, not Executive. The details of the Army, 
tleman from North Carolina, he preferred the very issue the distribution of its parts, its discipline and improve- 
which he had tendered. ment, should all devolve on a thorough bred soldier—a 
He felt it due to the committee, and to himself, to re-| man who can by experience understand the wants, and 
late to the Iouse the course which the resolution offered | by sympathy, the feelings, of the Army. A Secretary 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, some time since, | of War, from the very nature of things, from the inevita- 


instructing them to inquire into the expediency of abo- | 
lishing the office of Major General, had taken. [He had, | 
at an early day, brought the resolution to the considera. | 


tion of the committee, by the vote of which, after a short 
discussion, it was laid on the table, on the avowed ground 
that, as the Senute were engaged on the same topic, it 
was important to ascertain what decision that body might 
make on this question. After the Senate had decided, 
he again brought the resolution to the view of the com- 
mittee, when it was, after a long discussion, again post- 


ble and predominant operation of the civil over the mili- 
tary, in the political arrangement of power in this coun- 
try, will be selected rather from the potiticians, than from 
among those who have been distinguished in its military 
service. It, therefore, becomes vitally important that 
the effective head of the Army should, in fact, bea sol- 
dier, and that, in the strict military sense, there should 
be butone fountain of authority. In other words, that 
the Army should all look up te one common head of su- 
preme -ank. That this was calculated to keep down lo- 


poned, for a reason that might seem somewhat ebvious, | cal factions in the Army, and was productive, if he might 
which he stated, not as matter of inducement now for the | so speak, of an individuality in its esprit de corps. If the 
House, (for he was aware that fhat would be out of or- office of Major General is abolished, we should probably 
der) but as showing the reasons of the committee ; which | have two Armies, with officers of equal rank at the head 
were, that, as a co-ordinate branch of this Legislature, as | of each. An Army of the East, an Army of the West, or 
well as a co-ordinate branch of the Executive, had, upon | of the South and North, by which factions were often en- 
full consideration, determined, by a vote of 26 to 20, ad-| gendered, leading to reprehensible subversions of disci- 
versely to the abolition of the office, that, to report in pline. A Major General, stationed, in time of peace, at 
favor of this measure now, was merely to introduce a| the Seat of Government, in daily communication with 
subject, protracted in its discussion, and fruitless in its | the President or Secretary of War, with no other occupa- 
result; as it was hopeless to suppose that, even if this! tion, and having the interest of the whole Army at heart, 
House shoull be favorable tu lopping off the office of | surveying all its parts, relieving the Secretary ef all mat- 
Major General, the Senate, after so decisive a vote, | ters of detail—for the proper regulation of which profes- 
would change, or review its decision. Since the gentle- | sional experience can alone supply the necessary informa- 
man from North Carolina had offered his last resolution, | tion—appeared to him [Mr. H.] as one of the most useful 
instructing the committee imperatively to report a bill to | officers in the Government. It is well known, that the 
abolish the office absolutely, the committee had forborne | Seeretary of War, in superintending the expenditures 
any further proceeding, waiting the instruction of the | and accountability of his Department, in performing his 
House. eminent functions as a member cf the Cabinet, and in 
He had so often professed himself an apostle to the | meeting the many and various, and, he might almost say, 
good faith, brevity in debate, that he would endeavor, | stupendous responsibilities in the Indian Department, 
08, this occasion, to stick to his creed, and, in the shortest , could have but little time for the minute interests and 
terms, present the views of the Department of War, as, wants of the Army. 
its official organ in this House, against the policy of the He would ask, if these practical advantages, and the 
prop. sed abolition, | abstract perfection of the existing organization, were to 
2 ae otiae of Major General isin strict reference and be destroyed for a saving, in the end, of not more than 
Ee 9 to not only the existing organization of the Ar- $2000' For, ifa Brigadier General was ordered here, 
of er te that which has prevailed at other periods | in command, he would draw his brevet pay as Major Gen- 
Brigadic ? sary history. One Major General and two | eral, and to his department a Colonel would be ordered, 
ed got forin even an economical arrangement, as test- | who would receive his brevet pay as Brigadier; and in 
bee =% arenes of foreign service, and the practice of | all the subordinate movements to supply successive va- 
o 1 Government As early as 1799, an act was pass- | cancies in command, there would bean increase ofemolu- 
Cy On the Sd of March of that year, providing an or- | ment, which would make the saving too trivial to be 
See suggested by General Washington and Gen- | regarded. 
Cant by which, two Regiments of Infantry or | The very proposition presents a remarkable conjunc- 
adie#, yee Brigade, to be commanded by a Brig- ture. The Navy are anxious for the virtual distinction of 
ee Ganee rigades a division, to be commanded by a Ma. | equivalent rank in the highest grade, by having at its head 
an my Now, we have four Regiments of Artillery, | a supreme officer, We are about to abolish, in one ser- 
the Bie egiments of Infantry, & corps of Engineers, and | vice, what is regarded as a most valuable desideralum in 
eds me Academy at West Point. Vaking this as a | another. Indeed, sir, it seems to me that a commanding 
Major ce we ought now to have six Brigadiers, and three | General, at the Seat of Government, furnishes another 
one a enerals. The existing organization, therefore, of | parallel, ‘That he may well be considered as standing in 
a ajor General, and two Brigadiers was a saving which the same relation, and discharging the same duties, to the 
'c (hought quite sufficient, but from which nothing fur- | Secretary of War,as the Commissioners of the Navy Board 
thur could be retrenched without the hazard of injuring the | do to the Secretary of the Navy, and that he may be deem- 
public service. ed almost as valuable to the one, as they are to the other. 
_ Mr. Haminron said,that he would not take up the | Among the many considerations which the subject pre- 
ume of the House by reading at length along and satis- | sented, the circumstance of our having an officer in our 
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own Army, of a lineal rank equal to the highes* rank in 
the Militia, was not to be overlooked, in case ofa sudden 
crisis calling the State levies into the service of the Unit- 
edi States. 

He would not insist, at any length, on the policy of 
keeping up a single and supreme prize for the aspiration 
of the military genius of our country; a prize whicn should 
offer the highest incentives to heroic devotion, scientific 
attainments, and to that sentiment, which, amidst ‘ the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” even ‘* makes 
ambition virtue.” No, he would not dwell on these re- 
flections, because he was aware that the House went ra. 
ther for the Arithmetic than the Poetry of the question. 
Me would, therefore, ask whether, for a saving so paltry, 
they would endanger the excellence of an existing estab- 
lishment, more especially as we shall waste more time 
and money than the preposed frugality may amount to, 
even in discussing the measure? Above all, when the 
other House had determined to retain what we seemed 
willingly to abolish. 

{Here the SPEAKER told Mr. H. he was out of order. } 

Mr. Hl. said, he knew he was just upon the line—so 
mouch so, that he had been fearful he was straggling over. 
He would, however, put his suggestion hypothetically, 
and ask, whether it was worth while to consume the time 
of the House, when we are about to compress the busi- 
ness before us within the limits we are willing to remain 
here, to engage in a thriftless discussion ? 

He, moreover, hoped, and he, indeed, beheved, that 
the House would not be influenced by any personal feel- 
ings of disappointment or caprice ; and that, because the 
person who might be destined to fill this office, was not 
the preference of some of its members, that a valuable 
office itself should be stricken from our establishment. 

He concluded by demanding that the question be taken 
by yeas and nays ; and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. CLARK, of N. Y. after observing that this was not 
a proper time in which to call upon the House to express 
a definitive opinion on the subject, inasmuch as it had al- 
ready been considered and decided upon elsewhere, and 
there was no probability, at this late period of the session, 
that, should a different opinion be expressed, it would re- 
sult in any practical measure, demanded that the resolu- 
tions of Mr. Witttams should be divided, and that the 
question should first be taken on discharging the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs from the further consideration of 
this subject. 

It was divided accordingly, and the question being put 
on the first member of the resolution, 

Mr. HOBBIE said, that he wished to address his views 
to the House on this subject, and he intended to conclude 
them with a motion, that would supersede that just made 
by his colleague. The circumstance of his being a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Military Affairs he offered as his 
apology for engaging in this discussion. ‘The resolution 
interfered, [Mr. H. said] with what had been set apart for 
the deliberation of that commitiee, and, if adopted, would 
put an end to the inquiry, which that committee has been 
directed, by an order of this House, to make, into the ex- 
pediency of abolishing the office of the Commander-in 
Chief. And it was because he preferred that disposal of 
it, to what he esteemed its premature consideration on this 
floor—because he preferred the regular and accustomed 
mode of legislation, to that which was otherwise ; that he 
was opposed at this time to this resolution. He held, 
that the business of the House should not be diverted from 
its wonted channel—the channel marked out, not only by 
the general regulations, but by the special order of this | 
body—without adequate cause, without a reason ground- 
ed in obvious necessity. Is there any such reason to in- 
duce a departure, in this instance, from the ordinary forms; 
of legislation ? ‘Those forms, he believed, had been wise- | 
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legislation the greatest degree of deliberation, not only of 
the general and supervising kind, to be exercised on this 
floor, but of that preliminary and special description, to 
be expected from committees on whom it devolves, to 
bestow it asa particular and delegated duty. If there is 
any subject, he addled, entitled, from its importance, to 
the salutary benefit of these prudential forms ; if there is 
any subject requiring examination, reflection, comparison 
with existing enactments, it is this. What isit, sir? ft 
13 & proposition to alter your system of national defence, 
A system that has been reared with great care, and by 
experienced hands. And the character of the alteration 
—is it of a trivial kind > A mere lopping off of some ex. 
traneous and appurtenant matter? No, sit, it is a blow 
aimed at the system itself—aimed at its head. Mr. H. 
desired it should not be inferred that he was opposed to 
the expediency of abolishing this office. He wasin favor 
of it, if it could be effected without producing the evils 
that some hare apprehended. 

And, for the purpose of devising the proper guards 
against those evils, he desired the subject should remain 
in the hands of the Military Committee. He believed 
that, by the aid of additional enactments to our present 
Military law, the office couk! be dispensed with, without 
detriment to the public service ; and, consequently, to 
the great benefit of the good people of this nation, in the 
saving it would produce, of so much of the public trea- 
sure as is now disbursed in the salaries and emoluments 
of that office, and those appurtenant to it. ‘This will form 
a very handsome item in the list of retrenchment. It will 
be taking a wide step in the march of that reform, which 
he trusted had been successfully set on foot, and which 
he hoped would as successfully perform its needed jour. 
ney through the different departments and institutions of 
this Government. Time should be given to mature these 
provisions. Gentlemen of high military distinction and 
experience, here and elsewhere, have declared, that, to 
abolish this office, will derange the peace establishmen', 
and create perplexities and embarrassments, not only in 
the government of the national forces, but in their co-op- 
eration with the Militia of the States, that will not be re- 
compensed by the saving in money that will result from 
it. He did not hold those opinions as conclusive, but hic 
was bound to regard them asa warning, at leas, of the 
necessity of uniting with the measure that abolishes this 
office, certain provisions that shall restore congruity to the 
remaining parts of our military system, when this impor- 
tant portion of it is severed ; and which shall sustain that 
harmony of operation between the national force and the 
militia of the States, whereby that priority of command 
may he retained to the general officers of the former, that 
the paramount character of their service and skill entitles 
them to. Mr. H. concluded by saying, that he believed 
the success of the abstract proposition to abolish the office, 
depended largely upon the sufficiency of the provisions 
he had alluded to; and, in order to give time to have 
them matured by the Military Committee and considered 
by the House, he moved that the resolutions be laid upon 
the table. ' 

The motion of Mr. H. was negatived ; and the question 
being put, the first of the resolutions was agreed to, an 
the Committee of Military Affairs were thereby discharg- 
ed from the farther consideration of the subject. 

The question then recurring on the second resolution, 
viz ; that it is inexpedient to continue the office of Major 
General, 

Mr. BARNARD, of New York, moved to lay it upon 
the table. The motion was negatived ; and the question 
being about to be put, on adopting the resolution. 

Mr. ORR then obtained the floor, and spoke as follows: 
I do not rise, Mr. Speaker, to take up the time of this 
House but for a few minutes. ‘The object of this resolu- 


ly devised, for the purpose of drawing to the topics of tion is to abolish the office of Major General, &c, It Is 
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well known to this House that a similar resolution was of- 


fered in the other branch, and after a full expression of 
opinion on that subject, it was negatived by a large ma- 
jority refusing to abolis!: this office. It is also as well 
known to this House, that the concurrence of the other 
branch must be had, before this object in view can be 
reached. Then why press this subject, when it must be 
obvious to every member of this House, that it isa useless 
and unnecessary consumption of time ; for if this resolu- 
tion does pass, a bill must be reported in pursuance there- 
of—will likely occupy a week or more in discussing its 
provisions ; and what does it amount to at last, even if we 
would passa billon the subject? Why we gain nothing, 
unless the other branch changes their opinion on this 
subject, and that is by no means likely. That period of 
the session has now arrived, when every minute of our 
time is precious, and should be judiciously applied. Look 
at the mass of business that remains yet to be acted on, 
and business too of a highly important nature to this na- 
tion, both of a general and of a local character, and such 
as demands our unmediate attention. It then remains for 
us to select such objects as we can act on tu effect, under- 
standingly, and conclusively, subjects that we have been 
turning our attentios to, in which I think we can spend 
our time much better to the interest and advantage of our 
country and our constituents than discussing this project. 

At this late stage of the session you are about to impose 
no little task on the Commi.tee on Military Affairs to re- 
port a bill abolishing the office of Major General, and 
such other corresponding provisions as may be necessury. 
I, for one, am not, at this time, prepared to go into a re- 
vision and re-organization of the whole military peace es- 
tablishment of the army of the United States. ‘he sub- 
ject is an important one and requires time to deliberate 
and prepare a bill suitable to the importance of the sub- 
ject, which we have not time now to do I consider this 
subject entirely out of place, and the time we spend in 
this debate is useless, fur it matters not what the tate of 
the resolution is, for let it terminate what way it may, we 
arrive at nothing conclusively at last. Therefore, taking 
every thing into consideration, the lateness of the session, 
and the time this subject must necessarily occupy, and in 
particular when the other branch has refused to act on it, 
I consider it a misapplication of our time, and will vote 
against the resolution. 

Mr. OAKLEY opposed the resolution. He thought 
the House was not prepared, at present, to act upon a 
matter of so much importance. His information was 
very limited as to the actual disposition of our present 
military force, and no judgment as to the necessity of 
this office could be formed from the mere number of 
troops. Much depended on the manner in which they 
were organized, and on the scattered situation of the 
different corps. He wanted to have the details be‘ure 
he could form an enlightened opinion, and had expect- 
ed them to be reported by the Military Committee. By 
resolving on any conclusion, at this time, the House 
would expose itself to the hazard of doing an impru- 
dent and unwise thing. After what had happened in 
another body, the adoption of the res lution would only 
be futile, and tend rather to embarrass than to advance 
the service. He thought he should be against the mea- 
sure of abolishing the office in any event. It left the 
army without a head, The Secretary of War was not 
capable of being the military head of the Army. Such 
Was not the nature of his office. Though the Army was 
now on a peace establishment, yet its organization look- 
ed to astate of war. It had not, to be sure, at present, 
so Many officers as would be required for a war esta- 
blishment, but it ought to have a practical, efficient mili- 
tary head ; a soldier, capable, from his talents and expe- 


rence, of acting as commander in chief, in case of actu- 
al service, 
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Without such an officer, you must, in case of war, ei- 
ther elevate a brigadier general to the chicf command, 
ortake as commander a man not at all connected with 
the Army—neither of which courses would be either ea- 


sy or prudent. Mr. O. concluded with moving that the 
resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. KREMER advocated the resolution. It was, to 
him, perfectly clear that the resolution ought to prevail. 
Ilow long was it since the House had been called upon 
to relieve the family of one who had filled this office? 
and what arguments had been advanced on that occa- 
sion? Had not the House been told that 6,700 dollars 
wasan incompetent salary ? and though he had long re- 
ceived that salary, were not his family left without pro- 
vision? Now, what were the cuties which such an offi- 
cer had performed, or could perform? It was certainly 
very little that the late Major General had been able to 
do. The time had now arrived for the House to go into 
a system of retrenchment. Let us, said Mr. K. set an 
example to the country. Let us show the People that 
weare in earnest. Is not the President of the United 
States, by the Constitution, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army ? The People look to him to command their 
Armies, and it is full time that we should have a Presi- 
dent who can command our Armies ;it is time for the 
House to inquire whether the President of the United 
States is capable of performing his constitutional duty. 
There can be no need for us to have an extra Comman- 
der-in-Chief residing here in Washington: for, if he was 
ever so good an officer when he came here, he would be 
completely spoiled in a little time. 

Mr. WARD expressed, ina few words, his opposition 
to the indefinite postponement ; and his hope that the 
House would, at least, keep the subject within their own 
control. He asked the yeas and nays on the postpone- 
ment, and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. STRONG hoped that his colleague would with- 
draw his motion for indefinite postponement, and let the 
question be, at once, decided by the House. The sin- 
gle proposition, before the Military Committee, was the 
propriety of abolishing the office of Commander-in-Chief. 
That Committee had no authority to proceed to any re- 
organization of the Army ;and if the head should be 
lopped off, all its parts would be disjointed. The regus 
lar course woulda be, to retain the office, at least for the 
present, and if the House wished any other plan adopted, 
let them direct a Committee to reportone. By the pre- 
sent course, the House coukl gain nothing, and might 
lose much. It was beginning at the wrong end of the 
subject. As to any proposition to fill the yacancy, now 
unhappily existing, if any such proposal had been made, 
it would, in nowise, embarrass the course of the Com. 
mittee. It would only continue the parts of the system 
complete until it should be remoulded. 

Mr. OAKLEY complied with the suggestion of Mr. 
Strong, and withdrew his motion for the indefinite post- 
ponement. 

Mr. BUCK thought that no proper view of the sub- 
jecthad yet been taken. He regretted that the Com. 
mittee on Military Affairs had been discharged from the 
consideration of the subject ; but felt inclined to support 
the resolution. He confessed that his information, as to 
the present organization of the details of the Army, was 
very limited ; but he could not see the least importance in 
the office of a Major General. He had been prepared to 

receive a report from the Military Committee, which 
would show the exact nature of the duties that officer 
had to perform. He could not see in what manner his 
power would be brought to bear on the lower branches 
of the Army, nor could he perceive what such an office 
had to do with its present organization. Gentlemen, to 
be sure, had used an argument, apparently very strong, 
when they asserted that the Army must have a head ; but 
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that argument did not apply, because the Major General [ 
wasnot the head of the Army. The President alone | 
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Could it be from a regar| to the amount of sq. 
A Brigadier General, with brevet rank, would re. 


things? 
lary? 


was Commander-in-Chief, and was competent to super- ceive pay and emoluments which amounted so nearly ty 


intend all the movements of divisions, brigades, &c. 


All | those of a Major General, that the difference would not 


the information, of a military kind, centered there ; and | be more than some $1,500 or $2,000 at most, and whey 
there could be no need of an addititional oficer to per- gentlemen remembered that the expense of the Army 


form the same functions. The country was divided into | 


was nearly half the expense of the Government, woul|| 


two districts, and the military force dispersed in various | they consent to destroy its symmetry, or impair its orga. 


quarters. He coukl see no impropriety in having these | 
various posts make their reports directly to the eed 
dent or the Secretary of War. It had been observed | 
thatthe Secretary of War had nothing to do with the | 
military operations of the Army ; but he could not agree 
in that sentiment. He considered the Secretary as the | 
proper organ to communicate to the Army the orders of | 
the President. The Army was a machine, of which its | 
officers constituted a part, and the President controlled | 
the whole. He was for preserving the office of Adju- | 
tant General as the appropriate depesitory for military de: 
tails, but he could not see the least necessity for such an | 
office as: Major General. 
Mr. ARCHER said, that as it was his intention to vote | 
against the resolution, he would, ina few words, state | 
the reasons which had induced him to do so. He was in 
much the same situation, in one respect, as the gentle. | 
man last up, being very imperfecily informed upon the | 
general subject ; but, he drew from that fact a conclu- 
sion directly the reverse from that which was drawn by 
the gentleman from Vermont. ‘That gentleman, it seem- 
ed, had concluded, because he knew little of the sub. | 
ject, that he would vote todestroy this ofhce. Mr. A. | 
viewed his want of information as a strong reason why | 
he should not destroy it. Since he was cast into a situa. | 
tion in which he must decide whether to act or not, he 
preferred not to act, since he was in a great measure in 
the dark, The question before the House was one which 
turned upon matters of prefessional Knowledge. Having 
no such knowledge of his own, he had consulted military 
men, and they all, without exception, declared, not equi- 
vocally, but in the strongest terms, that the measure pro- 
poset would be productive of great injury. These gen- 
tlemen were certainly capable of forming an eulightened 
opinion, and on that opinion, he was inclined to rely. One 
leading reason which induced him to oppose the resolu- 
tion, was a remark which had fallen from his honorable 
friend at the head of the Military Committee, [Mr. Ha- 
mitron.] That gentleman had remarked, that, in our na- 
val establishment, we had organized a Bvuard indepen- 
dent of the Secretary of the Navy, who were charged | 
with the technical details of that Department. Was there 
any gentleman who would say that such a Board was an 
unnecessary appendage ? He belicved there was none. 
Now, the Major General constituted, with respect to the 
Army, an organ of precisely the same character, and the 
same necessity. Nay, even a greater necessity ; because 
the Army wasa more complex machine, involving more 
details, and attended with greater expense to the nation. 
While the Iaw had wisely decided that such an organ 
was indispensable to the naval service, the House was 
about to abolish and annihilate the corresponding organ 
in our military defence. As to the expense of salary, in 
the Navy we hada Board of three officers ; inthe Army, 
but cne ; while more duty was actually done in the latter 
case than in the former. Besides, on general principles, 
it was impossible that any establishment could go on pios- 
perously without some practical head. Such a head 
there would be, legislate as they might. They might 
declare that there should be no officer called a Major 
General, but the only result would be, that the same du- 
ty would have to be performed by some body else. You 
must make a Brigadier General the Major de facto ; and 
where was the utility, where the common sense of abol- 
ishing an office, and which must exist from the nature of 





nization or efficiency, for the pitiful saving of $1,500 , 
year 

Mr. MARVIN opposed the adoption of the resolution, 
at some length—contending that, for the due govern. 
ment of the Army, as well in peace as in war, a common 
head was indispensable. 

That, inreference to the suggestion that the Pres; 
dent of the United States was made the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy—true he was—but the tra. 
mers of the Constitution had reference to the establisl.. 


| ed regulations for the organization of our Army, not into 


regiments only, but into divisions and brigades; and con. 
templated the existence of Major Generals, as the organs 
through whom the President was to act in his general 
government ofthe whole. Mr. M. adverte:d to the pre- 
sent orginization of the Militia, as divided into divisions, 
brigades, regiments,&c. and urged the necessity of re- 
taining in the regular service an officer of as high grade 
as those in the militia, &e. 

Mr. STERIGERE, with a view to meet the objections 
which had been advanced on the score of deranging the 
regularity of the Army, moved the following amendment 
to the resolution : 

Strike out all after Resolved, and insert : 

‘That the Committee on Military Affairs be directed 
to bring in a bill abolishing the office of Major General, 
and making such alteration in the laws relating to the 
Militasy Peace Establishment as may become necessary, 
in consequence of abolishing said office.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS accepted the amendment as a mod- 
fication of his resolution. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, that such an amendment, offer. 
ed ut this late period of the session, furnished, in itselt, 
a sufficient argument to shew the inexpediency of en- 
tering into this subject at the present time. ‘The amend: 
ment itself went to admit that, if the office of Major Gene- 
ral was abolished, our whole Peace Establishment must 
be re-organised. For that purpose, the Military Com- 
mittee must go into a revision of the whole subject, ani, 
ater a laborious examination of its multifarious details, 
would have to submit a projet to the House, whicl 
could not fail of exciting prolonged discussion. Under 
such circumstances, it was hopeless to expect any ac- 
tion of the House upon it, before Congress should rise. 

Mr. RAMSEY regretted that there was not now time, 
or else he should offer a proposition to abolish the office 
of Speaker, and commit the preservation of order to the 
two gentlemen who occupied the Clerk’s table He 
thought such a proposition would be recommende’l | 
every argument which coull be adduced in support ol 
the present project. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mass. not feeling prepared to express 
any fixed opinion on the expediency of the measure pro 
posed, renewed the motion for an indefinite postpone 
ment of the resolution. 

Mr- HOBBLE inquired of the Chair, if the effect of 4 
postponement would be to prevent the Military Commi: 
tee from preceeding with the inquiry? [The Sreakenan- 
swered that it would, inasmuch as the first resolution, dis 

charging the Committee from the consideration of this 
subject, had been adopted.] Mr. H. then observed, 
that he was opposed to the postponement, as it would be 
tantamount to a rejection of the whole proposition; that, 
as the House had determined to act on the subject now, 
at least so far as to settle the principle, he hoped the re- 
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solution, as, modified, would prevail—that, when the 
Military Committee reported the provisions they are «li- 
rected by the resolution to prepare, the House could 
judge ifthey were competent to guard against the diffi- 
culties gentlemen apprehended, and whether, on the 
whole, it would be expedient to adopt this measure. 

Mr. ALLEN demanded that the question be taken by 
yeas and nays, but the House refused to order them, and 
the question being put, the motion to postpone indefinite- 
ly was negatived—Ayes 72, Noes 81. 

The question then recurring on the resolution, as modi- 
fied, it was decided by Yeas and Nays, as follows : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, of Massachusetts, 
Alston, Anderson, of Maine, Bailey, Baldwin, Barber, of 
Connecticut, P. P. Barbour, Barringer, Blair, Blike, 
Brent, Brown, Buchanan, Buckner, Buck, Butman, 
Carson, Chilton, Claiborne, Clark, of Kentucky, Coulter, 
Creighton, Crockett, Daniel, Davis, of Massachusetts, 
Desha, Duncan, Dwight, Findlay, Fry, Gilmer, Green, 
Hall, Harvey, Haynes, Hobbie, Hodges, Hoffman, Inger- 
soll, Isacks, Jennings, King, Kremer, Lawrence, Le- 
compte, Lea, Letcher, Long, Lyon, Marable, Martindale, 
M’Coy, McHlatton, McIntire, McKean, Merwin, Metcalfe, 





Mitchell,of Pennsylvania, Mitchell,of Tennesee, Moore,of 


Kentucky, Moore, of Alabama, Nuckolls, O’Brien, Phelps 
Polk, Reed, Richardson, Ripley, Roane, Russell, Shep- 
perd, Smith, of Indiuna, Smyth, of Virginia, Sprague, 
Sprigg, Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, Sterigere, Stower, 
Swann, Swift, Sutherland, Trezvant, ‘Tucker of New Jer- 
sey, Tucker, of South Carolina, Turner, Wales, Whittle- 
sey, Wickliffe, Williams, John J. Wood, Yancey—92. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Archer, Armstrong, Barker, Barlow, 
Barnard, Bartlett, Bartley, Bates, of Massachusetts, 
Beecher, Belden, Bryan, Bunner, Cambreleng, Carter, 
Chase, Clark,of N. York, Condict,Conner, Crowninshield, 
Davenport, of Virginia, Davenport, of Ohio, Davis, of 
South Carolina, De Graff, Dickinson, Dorsey, Drayton, 
Farll, Floyd, of Georgia, Fort, Forward, Gale, Garnsey, 
Gorham, Gurley, Hamilton, Healy, Holmes, Hunt, Johns, 
Keese, Kerr, Leffler, Livingston, Locke, Lumpkin, 
Magee, Markell, Marvin, McDuffie, McKee, McLean, 
Miller, Newton, Oakley, Orr, Owen, Pearce, Pierson, 
Plant, Ramsey, Rives, Sloane, Stanberry, S:rong, Talis- 
ferro, Taylor, Thompson, of New Jersey, Vance, Van 
Horn, Van Rensselaer, Varnum, Verplanck, Vinton, Ward, 
Washington, Whipple, Wilde, Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
Wingate, Silas Wood, Wxods of Ohio, Woodcock, Wolt, 
Wright, of New York, Wrigh’, of Ohio—35. 

So the House resolved to instruct the Committee to 
report in favor of the abolition of the office of Major 
General, and making such other alterations in the organi- 


zation of the Army, us that abolition may render neces- 
sary. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The bill making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment forthe year 1828, was read a third time, and the 
question being, Shall the bill pass ? 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, addressed the House at great 
length, in opposition to some of its features, repeated 
and isisted upon the arguments he had adduced in yes- 
terday’s debate, and coufirming them by copious refer- 
ence to documents from the War Department. He re- 
marked, with unabated seve rity, On the conduct of the 
present and past Administrations on the subject of our 
Indian relations, accusing both of having been guilty of 
he greatest enormities in this respect. 

Mr. SEVIER, the Deleyate from Arkansas, after some 
Very earnest remonstrances as to the probable effect of 
the bill within the Territory of Arkansas, moved that it 
be recommitted, 

The question being taken, the votes did not muke 2 
quorum, 
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Whereupon, 


Mr. McLEAN briefly stated the suffering condition 
of the Indians, and the urgent necessity for the appropri- 
ation which the bill proposed to make. 

Mr. SEVIER remonstrated, with increasing warmth, 
stated the probability of the removal of all the Cherokees 
from Georgia and Alabama to the midst of the Territory 
of Arkansas, two of the best counties of which Territory 
had already been given away to the Choctaws; and con- 
cluded by declaring that, should the bill passin its pre- 
sent form, the ‘Territory would not be worth a sous marque. 

Mr. PHELPS took the same side. He expressed his 
hope, that Congress would not turn the emigrating Indi- 
ans inte the midst of a ‘erritory now rapidly improving, 
and which would, ere long, be an applicant to Congress 
fur admission into the Union as a sister State. 

Mr. McDUFFIE expressed his great astonishment that 
such very particular solicitude should be exhibited by 
gentlemen, in distant extremities of the Union, for the 
accoimmodation of the People of Arkansas ‘Territory. 
This was certainly somewhat novel, nor should he under- 
take to assign the reasons which might, possibly, have 
led to it. He considered the difficulty as one altogether 
imaginary; but, be that as it might, the gentleman irom 
Atkansas had urged upon the House a proposition which 
had no coherence whatever with the bill under considera- 
tion, He wishes toamend an appropiation bill, by in- 
serting in it the condition ofan Indian treaty. ‘That was 
a matter which belonged to the Executive, and had no- 
thing to do with an appropriation bill, one item of which 
went merely to fulfil the pecuniary conditions of a treaty 
already made. But, if such a debate was to go on, and 
gentlemen sought in the bill, or ameadment, a mere hook 
to hang their speeches on, and sought to renew the agi- 
tation of a certain subject, by attempting to establish 
another line of demarcation, let them do so; but let the 
People clearly understand it, and let the responsibility 
fall on those who ought te bear it. 

Mr. WILDE, of Georgia, briefly replied to Mr. Se- 

{viER. Li tiere had been any alliance between the Peo- 
ple of Georgia and the Cherokee nation, it certainly was 
a fact of which he had been ignorant. For himself, at 
least, he had no participation in the formation of any 
such alliance. But, suppesing the fact to be, asthe gen- 
}tleman from Arkansas had stated, he did not see that any 
great injury would result from the removal of the Chero- 
Kees, now in the central parts of the Arkansas Territory, 
farther toward its Western boundaries, an il,consequently, 
neare? to the wilderness where they were to seek their 
} permanent home. 

Mr. SEVIER briefly replied; disclaimed the imputa- 
lion of any dishonorable purpose to the Veople of Geor. 
gia, but insisted thatthe result of the bill would be to 
turn hundreds of bis constituents out of their homes, and 
utterly to destroy the value of all they had. 

The motion to recommit was then ne gativ ed; and 

| (he bill was passed. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The SPEAKER announced the Orders of the Day ; 
but they were postponed, on motion of Mr. MWDUFFIE, 
and the House took up the Senate’s amendments to the 
| appropriation bill from this Huuse for imternal improve- 
|} Meats. 


{ ‘The first and second amendments having been agreed 

to, (which were of minor importance, ) the third amend- 
iment of the Sen.te was taken up, in the words tol. 
lowing ; 

strike out from the bill the following item: 

s* For defraying the eXpenses imculental to making 
examinations aud surveys under the act of Suth April, 
1824, thirty-four thousand dollars. ” 

And inseit, 
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** For defraying the expenses, completing examina- 
tions and surveys already commenced and unfinished, 
under the act of 30th April, 1824, 52.000 dollars. Pro- 
vided : That no part of this sum shall be expended upon 
any other examinations and surveys.” 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, demanded that the 
question on concurrence be taken by yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. MERCER, of Virginia, after a few words, which | 
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clude Greek and Latin books of that date, from the 
benefit of its provisions. In consequence of which, they 
were subjected toa duty which in many cases exceed. 
ed their cost. The object of this bill was to put an enq 
to that construction, and to include Greek and Latin 
with other books printed before the year 1775. 

These facts having been explained by Mr. EVER. 
ETT, Chairman of the Library Committee, the bill was 
reported to the House, and ordered to be engrossed for 


were not heard by our reporter, called for the reading | a third reading. 


of a report of the Secretary of War, in 1818, on the 
utility and necessity for a connected line of internal | 
communication along our Atlantic seaboard. Some parts | 
of this line had been effected, as proposed, but other | 
portions of it remained untouched, and the amendment 
of the Senate went to preclude the application of any 
part of the appropriations of this billto their being even 
surveyed. 

Mr. VANCE said, that, whatever regarded the cause of 
internal improvement, was of deep interest to the West- 
ern country. That cause might be considcred as the fa- 
vorite interest of allthe West, ‘hey could not consent 
to give it up. 


opinion, they would say, with one voice, that it would 


have been of more advantage, in our last war, to have | 


had good military surveys of the country, than to have 
possessed the most permanent fortifications. Under this 
general system, the late Secretary of War had pushed 
these surveys in every direction. Of one thing he was 
perfectly certain : that more of the defeats and disasters 
which marked the opening scenes of the last war, had 
proceeded from a want of knowledge of the country on 
our frontier, than from any other cause. If the face 


of the country near Detroit had been as well known | 


then us it was now, the surrender of that post would, in 
all probability, never have taken place. 
cers at the river Raisin had known how open that coun- 
try lay, to an approach from Malden, the fatal disaster 
which marked that spot might easily have been avoid- 
ed. The fact was, (not much toour honor) that that 
entire frontier had been better known by the British 
than it was by ourselves. ‘The late Secretary of War, at 
the close of that conflict, had consulted his best offi- 
cers, and hud come to the determination to mike a mili- 
tary survey of all our Northeastern frontier, and to mark 
out acourse for military roads in the Northwest, also. 
He had pushed his plans us far as 49 degrees North, 
and had sent expeditions to reconnvitre in all directions. 
Mr. W. mentioned this to hishonor. Heconsidered the 
policy wise and judicious, and he thought the present 
Administration ought net to be censured for following 
an example which had been so ably set. 

The question on concurring in the Senate’s third 


amendment was then put, and decided by yeas and | 


nays :—yeas, 70 nays, 98 

So the House refused to concur. 

‘The amendment providing for the completion of a 
pier at Buffalo was next considered and agreed to. 

When the last amendment, which gues to alter the 
title of the bill, was taken up, the House refused to con- 
cur, ayes 75, noes 78. 

The bill was then returned to the Senate, with the 
non-concurrence of the House in the third and last amend. 
ments. 

GREEK AND LATIN BOOKS. 

The Hoase then proceeded to thé orders of the day, 
and went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Venptancx 
mm the chair, on the bill “*to reduce the duty on 


Greek and Latin books, printed previously to the year 


=e 99 


775. The law of 1824, laying a very light duty 


cn all imported books, printed before the year 1775, 
had been so construed at the custom-houses, as to ex- 


He felt pursuaded, that, if all the distin. | 
guished officers of our Army were called upon for their | 


So, if the offi. | 





TENNESSEE LAND TITLES. 

The House next went into Committee of the Whole 
Mr. Manrtix in the chair, on the bill “ to amend an 
act to authorize the State of Teanessee to issue grants 
and perfect titles to certainlands therein described, and 
to settle the vacant and unappropriated lands with 
in the same,” passed 18th April, 1806. 

Mr. POLK said the bill, under consideration, propose 
to grant to the State of Tennessee, certain vacant refuse 
lands lying within the limits of that State, to be appropria. 
ted to the purposes of education. This grant was not 
proposed to be made asa donation, but was claimed by 
Tennessee, to supply a deficiency with existed in the 
common school laads of that State, which by an act of 
Congress, passed on the 18th day of April, 1896, it was 
intended to grant to her, but which she had but partially 
received. It was intended by that act, to place ‘Tennes. 
see on the same footing, in regard to school lands, on 
which all the new States admitted into the Union have 
been placed. Owing to peculiar causes, this had not 
been done. It would he said, be remembered by the 
Committee, that what is now the State of Tennessee, once 
constituted a part of the territory of the State of N. Cato- 
lina and to enable gentlemen fully to comprehend the na- 
ture of the present application, and to satisfy them of the 
propriety of passing the bill, he would briefly bring to view 
the prominent acts of legislation, which had taken place, 
on the subject of land tithes in ‘Tennessee, down to the 
present period. 

In the year 1789, the State of N. Carolina ceded to 
the Government of the U. States all her Western ter- 
ritory, now included within the limits of the State of 
‘Tennessee, but in the act of cession, she reserved to her- 
self the right to satisfy in the territory thus ceded, all 
her military land warrants issued, or to be issued by her, 
to her officers and soldiers, for their service during the 
Revolutionary War, and also the right to satisfy all land 
warrants issued by her to redeem specie certificates, a 
currency inthe nature of Treasury notes, issued by the 
State, to defray the expenses of the war. ‘he cessivt 
was accepted by the United States upon those conditions 
The N. Carolina claims were therefore a lien upon the 
ceded territory. Inthe year 1804, after Tennessee lad 
been admitted into the Union as a free and independent 

State, a compact was entered into between N,. Carolia 
and Tennessee, by the termsof which N. C. authorized 
‘Tennessee to proceed to have located and granted in the 
territory within her limits, all the N. Carolina warran's, 
which then remained unsat sfied, and which by the terms 
| of the cession act, constituted a lien upon it. This com 
pact was sanctioned by Congress, by the act of the 15% 
of April, 1806. At the time that Congress ratified, a 
gave assent to the compact between the two States, " 
was not known what quantity of land warrants remained ‘0 
be satisfied, butit was believed that it would not consume 
all the lands fit for cuitivation in the State to satisfy them 
Under this impression a line was directed to be run across 
the State, beginning at a point designated vn the South- 
ern boundary of the State, and running North West ae 
ly across it. This hne was called the Congressioia 
reservation line, and the land warrants were a directed te 
be entered East and North of the line, but provision Ws 
at the same time made, thatif the country East au 
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North of the line shoul prove to be insufficient to satisfy 
all the land warrants, that Congress would thereafter 
satisfy them south and west of the line. The country 
east and north of this line constitutes more than two 
thirds, and very nearly three fourths of the State. Con- 
gress, in the same act of April 18th, 1806, directed cer- 
tain lands to be lud off for the use of Colleges and 
Academics, and provided further, that the State of Ten 
nessee, in issuing grants and perfecting titles on the mili- 
tary and other land warrants of N. Carolina, should locate 
640 acres in every six miles square, in the territory east 
and north of the said line, where existing claims would 
allow the same, for the use of common schools-——to be 
appropriated for the instruction of children forever. 
So numerous, however, did the N. Carolina land warrants 
prove to be, that only 22,705 acres of the common school 
lands were located ; whereas, if a 640 acre tract of school 
land had been lucated to every six miles square east 
and north of the line, the number of acres secured to | 
common schools would have been 444,444, so that | 
the State had received for common schools less than 
was contemplated she would, by 421,759 acres. The 
N. Carolina land warrants not only exhausted all the lands 
intended for common schools, and all other lands of much 
value east and north of the line, but a large number of 
them still remained unsatisfied.—Congress had made 
provision, as he had already stated, that if the land east 
and north of the line should not be sufficient to satisfy 
them, that they should be satisfied south and west of 
the line. Accordingly, in the year 1818, Congress did 
make provision for their satisfaction south and west of 
the line. They have been thus satisfied, and it is for the 
vacant lands that remain south and west of this line, that 
Tennessee now ask to supply in part at least, the defici- 
ency in the common school lands east and north of the 
line, which were contemplated to be granted to her by 
the act of Congress of 18th April, 1806, but which as he 
had shown she had not in fact received. ‘The bill proposed 
to cede to Tennessee, for this purpose, the lands which 
shallremain vacant S. and W. of the line, “ after the 
satisfaction of all the bona fide claims of North Carolina,” 
so that if any yet remain unsatisfied, they are provided for, 
All the valuable lands south and west of the line had | 
been taken by the North Carolina warrants; and in order | 
to form a just estimate of the true situation, and real | 
value of that which still remained vacant, and which the | 
bill proposed to cede to the State, it was proper to no- | 
tice for the intormation of those who had not turned their | 
attention to the land laws of North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, to the manner in which the North Carolina warrants | 
had been located and satisfied. And here it was proper | 
first to observe thatthe owners of land warrants had been | 
permitted by law to have them divided and subdivided 
into warrants of small size, so as tobe enabled to appro. | 
priate them on valuable lands. ‘The North Carolina sol- 
diers were promised land fit for cultivation, and if the di- | 
vision of warrants had not been permitted, the owner of 
a large warrant mighs not have been able to find a suffi- 
cient quantity of arable land in any one body to satisfy 
his warrants, but in order to have it satisfied, might have 
been compelled to include within the bounds of his tract a | 
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the number of acres of the original warrant that had been 
cancelled. When the country south and west of the 
Congressional Reservation line, was rendered subject to the 
satisfaction of warrants, by the act of Congress of 1818, 
there were floating and unsatisfied in the hands of the 
owners, warrants and remnants of warrants of almost 
every size, from 10 to 5,090 acres, and, in some instances, 
as small as one acre. ‘The Legislature of Tennessee es- 
tablished a Board of Commission to adjudicate on the 
validity of the warrants, and also established in the dis- 
trict, south and west of the line, land offices, in which 
entries of land were authorized to be made by the owners 
of warrants. It was proper likewise to state, that many 
old grants were issued by N. Carolina, as early as the years 
1784 anc 1785, to owners of warrants, for lands south and 
west of the line, then in an Indian country. These old 
grants were of course valid, and the land covered by them 
was not subject to entry, to satisfy the floating warrants, 
which were still unsatisfied. 

As soon as provision was made, and land offices were 
opened in the country South and West of the line, the 
owners of land warrants went into the country, explor- 
ed it, and each selected for himself the land that pleased 
him, and entered it in some one of the land offices, each 
calling in his entry for some natural or artificial object, 
a particular point on a given stream for instance, ora 
point, a given course and distance from some notorious 
or natural object, as the point of identity for the begin- 
ning of his tract, and desisnating the shape of his survey, 
by calls for courses and distances, from his point of be- 
ginning, so as to include in his tract all the valuable 
lands he could, and to exclude such as was inferior, or 
so sterile, that it was of no value. Uponan entry thus 
made, a grant issued from the State. Many thousands 
of entries had been made in this manner. All the valuable 
lands had been thus appropriated. 

It would, he said, be readily perceived by the Com- 
mittee, that the lands that still remained vacant did not 
lie in compact bodies, but in detached parcels, in shape- 
less scraps of various sizes and figures. In many instan- 
ces a narrow strip of inferior land was to be found, lying 
between the lines of two entries, or bordering around 
tracts that had been entered or granted. In other instan- 
ces larger todies of vacant land were to be found, having 
no regular shape or figure, surrounded in part or in 
whole by entries made on warrants. It would be perceiv- 
ed likewise that the lands thus remaining vacant were 
the inferior lands of the country. The Legislature of Tens 
nessee, in their memorial to Congress, had stated, and 
such was unquestionably the fact, thata great portion 
of it was sterile, being either swamps, bordering on the 
creeks and rivers, or barren hills, as not to be worth ap- 
propriating at any price; and that twelve and a half cents 
per acre was a fair average price fo that, that would be 
appropriated at all. Not one acre of it would probably 
bring the present minimum price of the government 
lands. The testimony in the possession of the Committee, 
of the surveyors who resided in the country, and had an 
intimate knowledge of the vacant lands and of their value, 
clearly proved that much the greater part of the vacant 
land would not be worth the taxes to be paid on it to the 


considerable purtion of sterile or barren land of no value. | State, and never would be appropriated at nny price; and 
To avoid this, a division of warrants (whether wisely | that the part which would be entered lay in small pieces 
or not it was not now material to inquire,) was permitted. | and detached parcels, and would only be appropriated at 
The owner of a large warrant was permitted to deposit | a reduced price, by the owners of adjoining lands and 
it with the proper officer to be cancelled, and received | others, for outlets, timber, &c. From the testimony given 
the same amount of acres, in warrants of smaller size.|by the surveyors, he had made an estimate of the 
The owner of a 5,000 acre warrant, for instance, could de- | quantity of acres, which would be appropriated at the low 
posit it with the proper officer, have it cancelled and re- | price of 124 cents peracre, and found it would not ex. 
ceive in lieu of it five 1,000 acre warrants—or fifiy 100 | ceed five hundred thousand acres: a small portion of this 
acre warrants, or he might, if he chose, have it divided | amount would bring 25 cents per acre, and none more 
into warrants of still smaller size, aad into as many war- | than 50 cents per acre. The Committee would likewise 
rants of various sizes as he pleased, so as not to exceed | perceive, from what had beenstated, that the manner in 
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which the landsin Tennessee had been appropriated for 
the satisfaction of warrants, was wholly different from that 
adopted by the United Statesin the disposition of the 

ublic lands of the government.—Tle country had not 

cen laid off into townships. Owners of warrants had 
not been compelled to enter lands adjoining section or 
township lines; they had not been compelled to include 
the bad land with the gooJ, or to lay out their tracts in 
regular prescribed sizes and shapes. 

Mr. P. said, it must, he thought, be perfectly appa- 
rent to every ene, that the United States, if she were dis- 
posed to do so, never can realize any thing from these 
vacant remnants of land. It would be scarcely practica- 
ble for her to survey and designate the vacant spots, ly. 
ing as they do in scattered pieces, between and around 
the lines of entered lands ; of various sizes, and of all im- | 
aginable shapes. The United States never had a land 
office in the State of Tennessee, and he submitted it to 
the committee, if one were now established there, and it 
were practicable to bring these scattered remnants of 
land into market, whether they would defray the ex- | 
penses of laying the country off into townships and sec- 
tions ; of surveying the vacant spots, so as to distinguish | 
them from the appropriated lands, and bringing them in- | 
to market in the manner the United States dispose of all 
their public lands. 

It might then be asked, if this be the case, why does 
Tennessee desire to obtain them, if they are of no value ? | 
Situated as they are, to the United States, can they be of | 
any to Tennessee? The answer was an obvious one. 
Tennessee had her land offices already established in the | 
country. Her surveyors were in possession of the re. | 
cords ofall the appropriated lands ; they had an intimate | 
knowledge of what remained vacant. ‘The State could, | 
therefore, without incurring any additional expenses, if | 
the lands were relinquished to her, direct her surveyors, | 
instead of receiving entries on warrants, as they had 
heretofore done, to receive entries at a low and a fixed | 
price, to be paid into the office at the time of entry, by 
the enterers. In this way the owners of small farms | 
would probably enter the adjoining lands, for the timber, 
&e. Ina few cases, poor persons, residing on these 
refuse lands, might be enabled to secure homes for 
themselves and families. Tenncssee was pledged, if 
these lands were relinquished to her, to appropriate | 
the proceeds arising from them to the purposes of edu- 
cation. 

If the bill under consideration should ‘pass, granting 
to Tennessee these vacant remnants of land, it would be | 
but a poor equivalent for the loss she had sustained in 
not receiving the common school land, which she had a | 
right to expect, when the act of Congress of 1806, was 
passed. These lands, however, lay within her limits; | 
having her land offices already established in the country, | 
she could realize something from them. The United 
States never could. To place Tennessee on an equal | 
footing with her sister States that have come into the 
Union since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, it! 
would be but justice to grant to her, out of the public} 
lands of the Government, in other States or in the Terri- | 
tories, where the lands are valuable, the deficiency that | 
existed in her common school lands. ‘This she did not 
ask; she was satisfied witha much smaller boon, the | 
remnant of refuse lands lying within her own limits,owned 
by the Government. The Government of the United 
States, therefore, by relinquishing her title to these lands, 
was parting with nothing that she could render valuable 
to herself, but was doing an act of justice to one of the 
States of the Union, by placing her, to some extent at 
least, on the same footing with her sister States. 

The Government of the United States, pursuing, as he 
conceived it to be, a wise policy, had made liberal do- 
nations of her public lands, for the advancement of sci- 
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ence in all the States (in which there were public lands) 
which had been admitted into the Union, since the adop. 
tion of the Federal Constitution. Similar donations had 
been made inthe Territories. In the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Tllinois, Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala. 
bama, and the Territories of Michigan, Arkansas, and 
Florida,—liberal donations of the public lands had been 
made by the Government for the endowment of colleges, 
and every sixteenth section in every township, being 
one thirty-sixth part of the public lands in those States 
and ‘Territories respectively, had been reserved, and 
laid off for common schools. He had, he said, taken 
some pains to examine this subject somewhat in detail, 
and begged leave to call the attention of the committee 
to an official report from the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office, communicated to Congress at its last ses. 
sion, in answer toa call made by the Senate, for the pur. 
pose of showing that the donations made to these States 
and Territories respectively for the use of common schiovls, 
far exceeded thet which would be realized by Tennessee 
by the grant of lands, contemplated by the bill under 
consideration, including that which she had already re. 
ceived. By reference toth.s document it would be seen 
that in the State of Ohio, there had been reserved and 
laid off for common schools 677,465 acres. In Indiana 
there had been reserved and laid off for the same pur. 
pose, 446,112 acres. In Hlinois, 819,923 acres. In 
In Louisiana 873,981 acres. 
In Mississippi, 394,123 acres. In Alabama, 680,059 
acres. In the Territory of Michigan, 487,818 acres. In 
Arkansas, 935,031 acres. In Florida, 868,170 acres. 
In addition to these liberal donations of public lands, 
granted to these several States and Territones, for com- 
mon schools, as represented in the official documents to 
which he had referred, a general provision was made by 
the act of Congress of the 20th of May, 1826, granting 
common school lands, for all townships or fractions! town- 
ships, in each of those States, for which townships or frac 


| tional townships, no lands for the use of common schools 


had been before that time appropriated. And by the 
same act of Congress, one section and one quarter section 
were directed to be laid off for the support of scliools i 
the country covered by the French Grant in the county 
of Sciota in the State of Ohio. Lands had likewise been 
granted for the support of schools in the ** Virginia Mill 
tary reserve.” ‘I'hese lands, thus granted by the United 
States, to these several States and Territories lad not 
been the refuse lands—as those now proposed to de 
granted to Tennessee were, but were of average value 
with all the public lands in the country where they ls) 
Those in Alabama especially were very valuable. Con- 
trast these liberal donations to those several States wc 


| Territories, with that received by Tennessee for the 


same purpose, and the justice of her present «pplication 
would be thought apparent. Only 22,705 acres ot the 
common school lands granted to ‘Tennessee, by tie act 
of Congress of 1806, had been received by her, and 
some of that of inferior quality. In Ohio and the other 
new States, where there happened to be even a frac: 
tional township in which no school lands had been Maio 
off—grants had without hesitation been made by We 
Government. In the case of the * Virginia Military te: 
serves,” and the French Grant in Ohio, common schoo! 
lands had been granted. In Tennessee very nearly tie 
whole country had been covered over by grants founded 
on North Carolina land warrants, so as to prevent tle 
location of the common school lands, It seemed to |i m 
therefore, upon every principle, heretofore acted on by 
the Government, the bill under consideration ought to 
pass. ; 

Mr. LOCKE commenced a reply, but not having €% 
pected the bill to come up on this day, he came unpre 


| pared with many documents to which he desired to refe! 
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whereupon, on motion of Mr. Evererr, the committee 
rose, reported progress, an-l had leave to sit again. 


Faipar, Arnit 25, 1828. 


[The House was this day occupied in the discussion of 
private bills.] 


Sarurpar, Apnit 26, 1828. 
CASE OF RICHARD H. WILDE. 


On motion of Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, the House resolvy- 
ed itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Conpict in 
the Chair, onthe bill from the Senate, entitled “ A bill 
to authorize the cancelling of a bond therein mentioned.” 

To this bill, the following amendment was moved by 
Mr. Tartor, of New York : 

** Strike out all the bill except the enacting clause, and 
insert : 

“That, for the purpose of refunding to Richard H. 
Wilde the amount he has expended in the purchase of 
thirty-nine Africans, parcel of the cargo of the Spanish 
vessel called the Antelope, or Ramirez, decreed to Cues- 
ta, Manzanel, & Brothers, the sum of $11,700 be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; Provided, the said Richard H. Wilde shall de- 
liver to an Agent of the Colonization Society, properly 
authorized to receive the same, the said thirty-nine Afri- 
cans, or the survivors thereof, to be, by said Society, re- 
moved to the colony ofLiberia.” 

The mosion of Mr Tartor led to a protracted and 
warm debate, in which the following gentlemen partici- 
pated: P. P. Barnsoun, Wricuat, of Ohio, Spracur, 
Giumen, Tartor, Dwicut, Weems, and Mercsr. The 
question was then taken onthe proposed amendment, 
and negatived; ayes 39, noes 99. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR offered an amendment for the 
purpose of identifying the bond referred to in the bill, 
which was adopted. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, moved to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the bill. This motion was negatived; ayes 
49, noes 83. 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill with 
an amendment, in which the House concurred. 

Mr. TAYLOR renewed, in the House, the amendment 
which, as above, he had, without success, proposed in 
the Committee of the Whole, and required the question 
thereon to be taken by yeas and nays. 

‘The question was then accordingly put, and the amend- 
ment negatived by the following vote: Yeas 51, Nays 
103. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading: 

And the House adjourned. 


Monnay, Aprit 28, 1828. 
CASE OF RICHARD H. WILDE. 


The bill from the Senate, entitled ** An act to autho- 
rize the cancelling of a certain bond therein mentioned.” 
was read the third time as amended : when 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, after expreasing, in a few 
words, the interest that would be felt in his section of 
the Union in a bill of this character, and his desire to re- 
cord his vote, in opposition to its passage, demanded 
that the question be taken by yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered by tue House. 

Mr. WOODCOCK then tock the floor, and delivered 
his sentiments at large in opposition to the bill, the prac- 
tical effect of which, he insisted, would be, to add $9 
more to the number of the slaves in the United States. 
ile resisted the argument that the bill was required by 
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motives of benevolence. Ist, on the ground that, if the 
consequence would be a benefit to the persons concern- 
ed, it was not the province of Congress to go hunting in- 
to foreign countries, and bring their slaves into the Uni- 
ted States to benefit their condition, (and he considered 
the retaining of foreign slaves, who woukl otherwise go 
out of the country, as the same thing;) and 2d, because 
the laws of slavery in Georgia were more severe and op- 
pressive than even the laws of Cuba, whither they were 
going: in confirmation of which position, he reterred to 
the law forbidding slaves to be taught to read; forbidding 
them to marry without the assent of their masters; allow- 
ing them to be forcibly separated from their wives and 
children; and refusing them the power of being emanci- 
pated on the payment of their assessed value. He had 
all confidence in the humanity of the gentleman from 
Georgia, for whose benefit the bill provides; but he 
knew not into whose hands these unfortunate beings 
might afterwards fall. 

Mr. FORT briefly explained the reasons from which 
he should vote against the bill—having ever set his face 
against increasing the number of slaves within the Uni- 
ted States. 

Mr. BARLLETT wished to understand the opinion of 
the Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary with re- 
gard to two points, which he held to be important; Ist, 
whether these Africans would be slaves by law, suppos- 
ing the present bill should not pass ? And 2d, whether 
there was any immediate necessity for a decision ? 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR replied, that, in his judgment, 
they would be slaves by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whether the bill passed or 
not. And as to the 2d point, it was true the time for de- 
cision had been extended by the Circuit Court of Geor- 
gia, but there was some doubt as to the effect and validi- 
ty of that decree. The time first limited was six months, 
and that time would very shortly expire. He waived all 
discussion, and implored the House to consume no more 
time, but decide promptly by adopting or rejecting the 
bill. 

Mr. CULPEPER said a few words in favor of the bill, 
which he considered as going to prevent these people 
from being torn from the connexions they had formed 
here, and being carried away into a still more severe 
slavery. 

Mr. SPRAGUE wished to see the original decree of 
the Circuit Court of Georgia, that he might know its 
date, conditions, and effect, as to declaring them slaves. 
He did not now understand whether the failure of the 
Spanish claimant to embrace the conditions of the decree, 
would leave those persons in servitude or not. 

Mr. BARBOUR replied, that no papers had been be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee which they had not laid 
before the House. The bond itself contained a recital of 
the decree, on which he was prepared to act. 

Mr. WARD, of New York, movedto recommit the 
billto the Committee on the Judiciary, with the follow- 
ing instructions : 

Strike out all the bill except the enacting clause, and 
insert. 

“« That, for the purpose of refunding to Richard H- 
Wilde, the amount he has expended in the purchase of 
39 Africans, parcelof the cargo of the Spanish vessel 
called “the Antelope,” or ‘‘ Ramirez,” decreed to 
Cuesta, Manzanal, & Brothers, the sum of $11,700, be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of 
any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury : Provided, The said Richard H. Wilde 
shall deliver to anagent of the Colonization Society, pro- 
perly authorised to receive the same, the said 39 Africans, 
or the survivors thereof, to be by said society removed to 


the Colony of Liberia, or ta some place within the Uni- 
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ted States, should they prefer to reside in this country ; | quiries, in which I ventured a few conjectural remarks as 
and that, in either case, they shall be entitled to their | to part of the features which would be reported in the 
freedom.” Tariff bill, has been tortured into something highly repre. 
Mr. W. declared himself unable to vote for the bill in| hensible. The gentleman to whom the letter was addres:. 
its Present form, but the instructions would remove the | ed, innocently, but without my knowledge, published 
difficulty he felt. what he thought would be gratifying to the farming inter. 
_ Mr. SPRAGUE called for a division of the question, | est uf hisregion. There is not a sentiment in that le'ter 
and it was accorlingly divided, and put first, on simply | to which even the most fastidious could object, and, but 
Fecommitting the bill, then on recommitting it with the | for special reasons, it would never have been even notic. 
instructions proposed. Both the propositions were nega:|ed. To that letter I am free to put my name, and to de. 
tived, and the question being put on the passage of the | fend its fairness at every hazard. I mean as written, and 
bill as amended, it wss decided by yeas and nays :—Yeas | as originally published in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 
92, Nays 82. not as falsified by forgery, if it has been so falsifiec, to suit 

So the bill was passed, and returned to the Senate. &@ particular purpose. 
RAIL ROADS. He had seen it stated, that a letter had been written by 


a member of the Committee on Manufactures, in which it 

On the reference of the bill from the Senate, authoriz- | was said, that ‘*a trap had been se*, and baited with mo. 

ing Rail Road Companies to import iron and machinery | lasses, to catch the Northern weasels.” If it was meant 

duty free, a desultory debate, of considerable length, | that I have written such a letter, I pronounce it an abso. 

arose. Three propositions were made : first, to refer it to | lute falsehood. Ihave endeavored to treat the interests 
a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union ; 


and feelings of all men, and of all sections of my country, 
secondly, to the Committee of Ways and Means ; and, | with fairness and respect. If the member, who, a few 
thirdly, to the Committee on Manufactures. 


days ago, cited this expression, meant to insinuate that it 
Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, said, he should | was contdihed in any letter of mine, or to imply that I had 
vote to refer this bill to the Committee of the While, in- | written such a sentiment, or any thing warranting it, he 
stead of the Committee on Manufactures, as that commit- | insinuated that which was utterly false. I care not who 
tee, at least, might be exempted from the illiberal and un- | may have first expressed such sentiment. I repel its as. 
just aspersions cast upon the latter in reference to the | cription to me as slanderous and untrue. 
tariff reported by them, but which the House had adopted. Sir, said Mr. S. if the House send this bill to the com. 
From the moment of the appointment of the Committee | mittee of which Iam a member, I shall, unhesitatingly, 
of Manufactures, the basest allegations, as regarded the | do my duty ; but, having no especinl desire to be sub. 
feelings and views of the members of this committee, had | jected to more than my share of the ealumny which ine- 
been made—not confined to reports and newspaper slan- | vitably attends those whose lot it isto conflict with pri- 
ders, but introduced upon the floor by those cdvocating | vate or political interests, I hope the bill will be referred 
special and individual interests in opposition to what this | to the Committee of the Whole. 
committee had deemed it their duty to recommend as of} yur, DWIGHT was in favor of the reference to the 
national consequence, The arraignment of motives had | Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, be- 
been carried to an unwarrantable excess. He had believ- lieving that the bill did not interfere with any of the manu 
ed that rules had been wisely framed, and were in exis-| ficturers of this country, and, therefore, did not belo g 
tence, to control and suppress the indulgence of the evil i 


assions, which, to effect particular purposes, would not Tee cane eae ce orcas 
. : a s > - 7 7 . . , a 
ésitate, even here, to falsely impute unworthy motives Mr CONDICT preferred a Ceres 2% _—_. 
to the committees of this House, or even to the House it. | “#ES» 48 they would be best able to rengoeg ere 
self. It seemed, however, that he was mistaken ; and as | 93 te how much iron would be ee ae 
a would probably excite strong feelings, from the one whet ena it was likely to have onour own iron 
conflict of interests it involved, he should prefer its taking | ™“""" PEE we . . i 
a course by which the Committee of the Whole should Mr. BARN EY said * would be impossible for an) h = 
have the responsibility. He would never shrink from the mittee to ascertain bee tw per ee 7 - e he 
performance ofa national duty once assigned him by a ral one, extending ° sl wel ae Sead attay. t 1 
vote of the [louse ; but before that course was adopted, he wish to import their rails. He de ecrrae: Wisle, = 
thought it fair to advocate the giving the bill a direction | / favor of its going to a Committee of the Whole. 
by which the whole representative body might take their 
share of an unpleasant responsibility ; perhaps they may 
be exempted from imnutations suggested by private inter- 
ests, 
The members of the Committee on Manufactures have 
been grossly misrepresented, and I have come in for a full 
share. Evena letter written by me* in reply to some in- 
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operation of the inereased duties, proposed in the woollens bi!, 
wus 1,473,290 pounds, while that which would have paid aa 
ineresse of dates was but tude over one fifth of that quantity, 
viz. 314,696 pounds. ‘ThisI got from the Cotlector ot Boston 
offici l'y. 

* The Committee on Manufactures meet daily ; they will 
propose an increase of duty on a few matters, in whieh the 
Agricu'turist nor Manufacturer will be overlooked. I think 
T shall not be mistxken in saying, that from four to five collars 
per ton on b«r iron—from ten to twerty dollars per ton on 
hemp and a material duty on wool, will be added ; wlso, a 
further daty on imported spirits, A repeal of the law giving: 
four cents per gation ont of the Treasury, on every gellon ol 
spirits distilled from molasses, that is exported, will be recom- 
mended, Ofthis article, about fourteen milliois ot gallons it 
imported, and about eight millions of it distilled into rum 5 
yielding fiom ten to fuurteen millions of gallons. If this in- 
crease of the duty on molasses should prevail, our distil ation 
from grain would be greatly increased, and a demand for grain 
create: Woollen and cotton goods are under consideration 
also. Yon will be surprised to find that our Sonthern friends 
will give us some support, in opposition to the resistance that 
New England will make to a duty on Wool, Hemp, Lon, end 
Spirits.” 


















* At the request of Mr. Stevenson, the letier to which he 
refers, gs it originally appeared, is here given: 


From the Union-Town Genuws of Liberty. 


Extract of a Letter from a Mumber of the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures, in Congress, to his friend in Fayette County, 
dated 

Haut or Representatives, Jan. 10, 1828. 

© Dear Sin: Herewith you have the receipts, &e. It gives 
me pleasure to atiend to your request. 

**'Vhe Nations| botelligencer, of th» Ist, reported some re- 
marks of mine, oa the importation of woo! in 1827. It is now 
iu clear proof, that the woollens biil of last year would not have 
given pootection tv our wool growers. The amount of wool 
imported in the statistics! year, into the Collec:ion Dis- 
tret of Boston only, which would not have come under the 
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Mr. RAMSEY invisted that iron rails enough could be | 
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Mr. DWIGIIT stated the authority on which he had as. 


furnished within two hundred miles of this city, to sup-| serted that this would not interfere with domestic manu- 


ply all the rail roads in the country, and thought it ought 
to go tothe Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. McDUFFIE thought that, as this bill proposed to 
remit a large amount of duty, for the purpose of encoura- 
ging a class of works of internal improvement, it had 
nothing to do with the Committee on Manufactures. It 
was asound general rule in the reference of bills to Com- 
mittees of the House, never to commit a lamb to the cus- 
tady of the wolf; and, without meaning any disrespect 
to the Committee on Manufactures, he might be per- 


mitted to say, that a bill whose express object was to en- | 


courage internal improvement at the expense of do- 
mestic manufactures, ought not to be sent to a committee 
specially charged with the interests of manufactures. The 
ultimate effect, however, of encouraging rail roads, would 


be to promote the consumption of the country, and there- | 


by, in the end, to aid manufactures. 
Mr. MALLARY opposed the reference of the bill to 


the Committee on Manufactures—the great question in- | 


volved, was the encou'agement of Rail Roads ; and what 
the House had to decide, was, whether this was of so much 
importance as to render it proper to admit foreign iron 
duty free. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he felt indifferent, whether the 
bill were referred to the Committee of Manufactures, or to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
He would not have said a word upon this subject, had he 
not felt it to be his duty to notice the remarks made by his 
friends from Massachusetts ard South Carolina [Mr. 
Dwicat and Mr. M‘Durrik. ] 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has stated, that this 
bill, should it become a law, would not interfere with the 
domestic production of iron ; because we cannot manufac- 
ture such iron as the construction of Rail Roads re- 
quires, I believe that such iron can be manufactured, in 
this country to any extent which may be required ; 


and 1 trust that 1 will be able to demonstrate the cor. | 


rectness of this opinion, when the proper occasion shall ar- 
rive. 


The gentleman from South Carolina has said, that this | 


Wasa bill to encourage internal improvements. In thishe 
18 Correct. 
it went further in that cause, than any member of this 
House had ever yet proposed. We have subscribed stock 
in incorporated companies, to promote the construction 
of roads and canals ; but upon such subscriptions we have 
always expected to receive our dividends. This is all 
night. We have gone further, and constructed a turn- 
pike road at the sole expense of the Government ; but 
this road was intended to be free to all the citizens of 
the United States, and no person now contemplates, 


Wat more toll shall ever be collected upon it, than | 


may be necessary to keep it in repair. ‘This bill goes 
to a much greater length than we have gone in either 
of these cases. 
an absolute donation of about $300,000 to a company, 
whose stock is selling at $16 for $1, or at sixteen hun- 
dred per cent. above par, upon the money which has 
been actually paid; from which the citizens of the 
United States will never receive any advantage, either 
in a diminution of the rate of tolls, or in dividends. 
1 think this bill ought to be referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and [ hope that, in pursuing this 
course, we may be committing the lamb to the wolf 
—the event which the gentleman from South Carolina 
apprehended might result from its reference to the Com- 
mittee of Domestic Manufactures. 

Mr. BARNEY replied to Mr. Boeeaaxan, that the stock 
of the Rail Road Company, instead of being, as he had said, 
sixteen hundred per cent. in advance, was only six and a 
half per cent. 


He might have said more, and declared, that | 


It proposes nothing less, than to make | 


factures. 


The question being at length put, the bill was refer- 


| red toa Committee of the Whole onthe state of the 


| Union. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


On motion of Mr. VAN RENSSELAER, Chairman of 
jthe Committee on the Public Buildings, the House 
| went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Littisin the Chair—and took up the bill 
making an appropriation for completing the Public 
Buildings 

Mr. EVERETT, frota the Committee on that subject, 
moved the following amendment in the first section of 
| the bill. 

**Insert, after 17th line, Ist section, the following : 

| * Fordefraying the expense ofa building near the 
| Navy Department, $1,261 18. 

He bricfly explained the facts of the case ; when, af- 
| ter some inquiries and objections, by Mr. M’Cor, the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. M’ LEAN, of Ohio, then moved to amend the bill, 
by striking out that part of it which went to provide for 
the erection of a house for a Superintendent, in the 
words following : 

**For building a house for the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, $5000.” 

After some opposition on the part of Mr. Evsnert, 
| this amendment was agreed to by the House. 

The item of fifty-nine thousand five hundred and twen- 
ty-eight dollars and eight cents, for completing the work 
remaining to be done on and about the Public Buildings, 
| as reported by the committee, being under consider:- 
tion, 

Mr. WOODS, of Ohio, inquired if it included the esti- 
mate tor lodges and guard houses at the gates ? 

Mr. EVERETT replied that it included two lodges at 
the Western gute, fronting the Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
also guard houses at the North and Seuth gates. 

Mr. WOODS then moved to reduce the sum to $53,560, 
so us to exclude both these objects. 

This motion was opposed by Messrs. TAYLOR, EVER- 
ETT, and MARVIN, when 

Mr. DWIGHT moved to fix the sum at $56,400, so as to 
_retain two lodges at the Western gate, fronting Pennsyl- 

vania Avenue, but dispense with the guard-houses at the 
Northern and Southern gates. 

After some discussion by Messrs. MERCER and 
DWIGHT, 

Mr. WOODS withdrew his motion, when 
| Mr. WICKLIFFE moved tuo reduce the sum to #51,- 
000, by excluding an appropriation of $5,000, to al- 
ter the stair-case leading to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The question was then taken, first on the sum pro- 
posed by the committee, and negatived. It was next 
put on $56,400, and the votes not making a quorum, 

Mr. EVERETT explained the necessity and advan- 
tage of substituting for the present very confined and 
inconvenient stair-case, one which should come up with 
a circular sweep into the vestibule at present existing 
between the House of Representatives and the Rotundo, 
If this were done, the lobby without the Hall might be 
enlarged and enlightened, and persons having business 
with the Members would have a convenient space in 
which to wait for them in the Hall, &e. he present 
stair case must, at all events, be taken down for repair- 
ing, and the steps replaced by a harder material. The 
‘addition of a few thousand dollars would secure a very 

great and desirable improvement in the access to the 
| riall, 
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Mr. MERCER wished to understand whether this |dutyto obey such rules and regulations, as may, from 
alteration would not prevent the completion, at a fu-|time to time, be prescribed by the President of the 
os s ture day, of a plan he had long had at heart ; which | United States, forthe care, preservation, orderly keep. 

ee was, to remove the circular wall that now supports the | ing, and police, of the other Public Buildings and Pub. 
Gallery, let down the Gallery to the base of the col-/| lic Property, in the Gity of Washington : and the Com. 
umns, give a rectangular form to the Hal!, admit the | missioner and his assistants are hereby authorized and 
light of two more windows at the sides and facilitate | empowered to use all necessary ani proper means for 
the ventilation of the apartment? ‘To complete his | the discharge of the aforesaid duties ; and the necessary 
plan, and remedy the great defect as to hearing, it would assistants of the Commissioner shall receive a reason. 
then be requisite to throw a glass arch over the | able compensation for their services, to be allowed by 
whole Hall, which, as he was assured by competentarchi- the Presiding Officers of the two Houses of Congress ; 
tects, might be done for less than $10,000. It was one moiety of the said sums to be paid out of the con. 
not his purpose to propose such an alteration now, but | tingent fund of the Senate, and the other moiety of the 
he wished to know whether the arrangements at pre- | same to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
sent contemplated would not interfere with such a | of Representatives.” 

lan. | At the suggestion of Mr. McCor, Mr. McLEAN 

Mr. EVERETT explained, and shewed that the pro- moved to strike out part of the amendment, which 
posed alteration, so far from preventing, would greatly | proposed to fix the salary of the Commissioner at $1,500, 
facilitate the execution of the project of the gentleman | because, when that sum was proposed by the commi:. 
from Virginia, the leading features of which he evtitely | tee, they had also proposed to erect a house, the appro. 
approved. priation fur the house having been stricken out, it was 

‘The question on filling the blank with § 56,400 was no more than just, that the salary should remain as it 
then taken, and agreed to. was now fixed by law, at 32,000. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE now renewed his motion for 51,000 The motion prevailed, and the Committee of the 
dollars, but it having been opposed, as not in order, he | Whole then rose, and reported the bill to the House. Af. 
withdrew it, declaring his purpose again to renew it | ter aslight alteration, changing the time for the expira- 




























when the bill should come into the House. tion of the duty of the architect, from the 31st December, 
Mr. EVERETT now move, (though not by instruc- | 1828, to che 4th March, 1829; the bill was ordered tobe 
tion of the Committee) the following amendment : | engrossed for a third reading, in the following form 






** For an entrance anddoor way into the Capitol, from | ., ; 7 siti 
z — . a A BIL ak ropriati lie Buildings 
the top of the terrace, on the Western front, 3,121 10’ L ager Cane pormben Public Buildings, 
° 2 P = s es : . ; . y 
He explained the propriety of such an alteration in| «+ [ye jt enacted, &e. That the followtng same of money 
the West front, as greatly increasing the convenience | be, and the same hereby are, sppropriated, to be paid out 
of all persons wishing to enter the Capitol on that side, of any money in the Treasury, not othervise appropriated, 
and as being indispensible to the symmetry of that front | for the following purposes : that is to say : 
of the building, which, in its present state, had no en.- | For completing the work remaining to be done, on anil 
trance but by a lower door, beneath the level of the about the Public Buildings, fiity-six thousand four hundred 
terrace. ‘ ollars. 
Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, warmly opposed this | For the cost of a building lot, and other expeniitures, 


: for the jail at Ale ‘i : ar i . ni 
; 3 ex xandria, one thousand six hundred and 

nt, as creating a useless expense. H iT Ja | > 

amendment, 8 } € e i nine doliars an‘ sixteen cents. 


veighed against the appropriation which had already | For the completion of the Penitentiary in the District 
been expended in the construction of the terrace, and | of Columbia, twenty-two thousand three hundred and eigh\y 
the wood vaults beneath it. He expressed his appro- | seven dollars and ninety-seven cents. 
bation of the plan suggested by Mr. Mencen, as point-; For defraying the expense ofa building near the Navy 
ing to an improvement of substantial utility ; and con. Department, one thousand two hundred aud sixty one dollars, 
cluded by urging a speedy payment of the public debt. | ¢ighteen cents, ; : ‘ 

The question was then taken on the amendment of For an entranee door-way into the Capitol, from the top 


Mr. Everett, and it was carried. Ayes 72, Noes 56. of the terrace on the Western front, three thousand one 
; hundred and twen'y-one dollars, ten cents. 


_ Mr. EV ERE now moved to insert as a fourth sec- Sce. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Commis. 
tion of the bill, the following : Reine Publi sis ee aaa te cat hevined 

“Sec 4. And be it further enacted. That the regula- Bogen at ie ST welle Tea Se, ANS Ne Nereny fe eal he 
: sec : » ial ; egu a- and empowered to cause to be built, an Engine House, for the 
tions of the City of Washington, for the preservation of | aecommedation of the Franklin Engine Compary, under suit- 
the public peace and order, be extended to the Capitol | able conditions to secure the faithful performar ce of the work, 
and Capitol Square, whenever the application of the | and to procure an Hydraulian Engine, and the requisite ap- 
same shalibe requested by the Presiding Officers of | purtensnees of the same ; and that the sum of $3,000 be and 
either House of Congress, or the Commissioner of the | the 8'me 1s, hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any money 
Public Buildings. in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to defray the ex- 


. os snse of the sime. 
*¢ And, that it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of | P&RSS °° ; . ses 
Public Buildings, to obey such rules and regulations as | Sec 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and afte 


may, from time to time, be prescribed, jointly, by the | ee a ais aoe cand the oe Sra tat cuiert 
residing Officers of the two Houses of Congress, for! och) or said dae delivera, onthe Commissioner of the Pub: 
Presiding g aos | shall, on said dav, deliver up, tothe Commissioner of the Pul 
the care, preservation, orderly keeping, and police, of | tie Buildings, ull the books, plans, accounts, vouchers, and 2! 
all such portions of the Capitol, its appurtenances, and! other papers and things belonging to his said office ; and the 
the enclosures about it, and the Public Buildings and | said Commissioner shall tuke charge of, and superintend the 
property in its immediate vicinity, as are not in the ex- Public Buildings, and perform such other duties as may be re- 
clusive use and occupation of either House of Congress; | quired of him by law ; and that the said Cosamissioner be te- 
that it shall also be his duty to obey such rules and re- | (ited to reside near the Capitol. 5 sii 
gulations, as may be from time totime, prescribed by the | , Sec. 4. And it ve Surther enacted, That the ree he 
Presiding Officer of either House of Congress, for the | !l* ofthe City - Washington, for the Scan ond Car i- 
care, preservation, orderly keeping, and police, of those | public peace and order, be ¢ xtended to the Capitol anc yl 
asanetie . ’ : 5 es , . | tol Square, whenever the application of the same sh ll be re 
portions of the Capitol and its appurtenances, which | quested by the Presiding Officers of either House of Congress, 
ure in the exclusive use and occupation of either Liouse | or the Commissioner of the Pablic Buildings. : 
of Congress, respectively ; and, that it shall also be his! And, ‘That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of ihe 
i 
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Public Buildings, to obey such rules and regulations as may, | ence to this branch of the Foreign Affairs of the country. 
from time to time, be prescribed, jointly by the Presiding | [ny answer to a resolution, which Mr. E. himself had had 
officers of the two Houses of Congress, for the care, preset va- the honor to submit to the House, a communication had 


tion, orderly keeping, and police, of all such portions of the 
Capitol, its appurtenances, and the enclosures about it, and 


the Public Buildings and property in its immediate vicinity, | 
us ave not in the exclusive use and occupation of either House | 
of Congress; that it shall also be his <luty to obey such rules | 


and regulations, as may be, from {ime to time, prescribed by | lution. 


the Presiding Officer of either House of Congress, for the | 


care, preservation, orderly keeping, and police, of tho:e por- 
tions of the Capito! and its appurtenances, which are in the 
exclusive use and occupation of either House of Congress, re- 
spectively ; and, that it shall also be his duty to obey such 
rules and regulations, as may, from time to time, be pre- 
scribed by the President of the United States, for the care, 
preservation, orderly keeping, and police, of the other Public 
Buildings and Public Property, in the City of Washington : 


| some time since been received from the Department of 
State, containing the correspondence between the repre- 
sentative of the Brazilian Government and the Secretary 
of State, on ‘a portion of the subject of the present reso- 
That answer, he believed he might say, was sa- 
tisfactory. The gentleman now asks for information as to 
the measures which have been adopted by this govern- 
ment, to procure redress for the wrongs inflicted on our 
citizens by persons acting under Brazilian authority. By 


| the communication from the Department of State, referred 


and the Commissioner and his assistants are hereby author- | 


ized and empowered to use all necessary and proper means 
for the discharge of the aforesaid duties; and the necessary as- 
sistants of the Commissioner shall reeeive a reasonable com- 
pensation for their services, to be allowed by the Presiding 
Officers of the two Houses of Congress ; one moiety of the 
said sums to be paid ont of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
and the other moiety ofthe same to be paid out of the cou- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives.” 





Tvurspay, Apnriz 29, 1828. 
AFFAIRS WITH BRAZIL. 


The following resolution yesterday offered by Mr. 
CoutTen, respecting the affairs between the United 
States and Brazil, was taken up for consideration: 

“* Resolved, That the President be requested to commu- 
nicate to this House, (unless, in his opinion, tiie exigen 
cies of the government shall require the same to be kept 
secret) a copy of the correspondence between our late 
Chargé des Affaires, at the court of Brazil, and the Bra- 


to, it will appear that, after the return of Mr. Raguet, be- 
fore the Executive Gorernment of the United States 
weuld consent to nominate a successor, they received, 
from the representative of the Brazilian Government, an 
official assurance, that full indemnity would be made by 
the Brazilian Government, for any wrong which should 
be shown to have been done tv an American citizen, in 
his rights or property. This, surely, wasall, which, in 
that stage of the business, could be asked. Having re- 
ceived this assurance, the Executive of the United States 
nominated a new Chargé des Affaires to Brazil. It seem- 
to Mr. E. premature, to ask what he had done; to call 
for his instructions or his proceedings uponthem. Mr. E, 
was not aware of the existence of any reason for supposing 
that he had not done all that could be done ; and that that 
government would faithfully redeem its pledge. It was 
certainly unusual, he might say unexampled, to interpose 
a call for information relative to a negotiation, at so early 


| a stage, unless circumstances existed to awaken a suspi- 


} 


cion of neglect. Ifthe honorable mover of this resolution 


| would revert to the communication of the Department of 


zilian Government, in relation to the alleged blockade, | 


by the naval force of the said government, of any part of 
the coast of the Buenos Ayrean Republic, and a copy of 
the correspondence between the said Chargé des Aflaires 
and his own government on the same subject. And, al- 
89, acopy of the correspondence between our said Chargé 
des Affaires and the Government of Brazil, in relation to 
the imprisonment of American citizens by the said govern- 
ment, And, a copy of any correspondence now on file 
injrelation to the said Chargé des Affaires, demanding his 
passports ficm the said government ; and the cause there- 
of, except so faras the sane may have been heretofore 
communicated. 

And, also, that the President be requested to commu- 
nicate to this House, any information that may have been 
recently received by the government, concerning a paper 
blockade of the whole coast of the Buenos Ayrean Ke. 
public, by the Government of Brazil, and the consequent 
embarrassment to American commerce. And, also, to 
communicate to this House, what measures have been 
taken by this government, since the late Chargé des 
Affaires left the Court of Brazil, to countervail the illegal 
system of blockade, attempted to be enforced, and to re- 
dress the suffering and losses of American citizens, who 
Were navigating the ocean under the protection of the 
law of nations, and the guardian care of this government.” 

Mr. EVERETT observed, that he was not sure that he 
had an insurmountable objection to the adoption of this 
resolution; he would not, at least, express the pusitive 
Opinion, that it ought not to pass, till he had heard the 
explanation of the gentleman who moved it, as to the 
views which had induced him to bring it forward. But 
it was his duty, as a member of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, to say a word on the subject of the resolution, so 
far as it covered the same ground with other resolutions, 
which have been before the House this winter, in refer- 


State referred to, he might, perhaps, find it satisfactory, 
and be induced, at present, not to press his resolution. 
Mr. COULTER said, he certainly did not offer the re- 
solution now under consideration without having examin- 
ed the correspondence between Mr. Rebello, the Brazil. 
ian Chargé des Affaires, and the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitted to this House, in answer to a call upor the Presi- 
dent upon that subject, and to which his attention had 
been invited by the honorable Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Relations. ‘This correspondence, (said Mr. 
C.] does not meet or satisfy any of the inquiries now pro- 
posed to be put to the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, nor does it give that information to this House and 
the nation, and without eliciting which, Congress could 
not adjourn, and be just to the high duties devolved up- 
on it by the existing posture of affairs. The honorable 
Chairman misapprehends my design ; or, perhaps, I have 
not been so fortunate as to point my resolution with sufii- 
cient precision to render my views definite. It was not 
within the scope of my intention to disturb the progress 
of any pending negotiation, in relation to these topics 
with the Government of Brazil; or, if such negotiation ex- 
ists, to impede its progress to a successful issue, by ascer- 
taining at what stage itis now. My object is to know 
officially what the Executive branch of the government 
has done to disembarrass the commerce of the country, 
redress the wrongs of its citizens, and assert the dignity 
of the government. If a representative was despatched 
to Rio, with all convenient haste, one branch of we ine 
quiry will be answered, and answered to my sutisfaction. 
But the very inducement for making the inquiry, is a be- 
lief, resting on my mind, that, for one year, we have been 
unrepresente d at the Court of Brazil, during which time 
flagrant invasions of our neutral rights have been commit. 
ted by authority of that government ; and the promise giv- 
en by Mr. Rebello, that justice should be done to our in- 
jured citizens, was scarcely filed among our archives, un- 
til new and continued oppressions were inflicted upon 
our citizens. 1 will state my reasons for this belief. Ido 
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not assume to be particularly co ni 
ot nnected with the mercan- | w ri i 
tile interest of the country, or claim to represent that in poe Sew fans, poner T awe 
terest on this floor, furthe b ee aa oe 
ry r than every gentleman may be | Naval Offi i Sant 
Seeeeehte bet eseeek bode _Officers are not accustomed to let the character ¢ 
l ery branch of the popu- | a serv hi i i ey 
eee 1 C p ice, which their deeds has illustrated ffi 
e Union. My attention was first at- | want of th i irit whi on. 
Scind iv dovahoee teen / | that manliness and spirit which the Nation | 
. : : an acquaintance, formed years | for from i i = 
one with the late Chargé des Affaires, whom I ht at ane tee 
this place, and for whase tal i i 
a : ents and integrity I had Fl : 
have, the highest estimation. I felt a ps yh eethotat Chargé d° Affuin ce a aiken 
cemieiarmaneidiae 8} aires was such as to induce him to tak 
a ssment by his zeal for the | very extraordi S ith i oan 
ammnabaaenthoten meee ’ ¢ | very ordinary course, rarely met with in the histor 
men, and his devotion to | of Dipl i i i ma 
ie oir nd tee ymen, ' plomacy. But can we not imagine circumstance: 
{ iis country. Perhaps a mista- | that would justifi indivi oc 
ee ee oe r) ; ould justify such a step? No individual oug! 
- But I wished the veil to b~ re- | permit continued indigni Nati ene 
moved, and that we might all see th : } Be inued indignity to the National Sovereignty of 
e cause of his words | this Republic, in hi Ey ihe 
actans shh totem ae rds | this Rey » in his person. If the course taken by the 
mmittee of Foreign | individual was the eff i i i ti 
camre tad oteenmeeul . he was the effect of an impatient, or fretful 
telus to his case, and doomed |} at the il i io ca 
favmouphintsrecohertean ' on | per, at the i l-success of his representations, he could 
aints aginary, to the rest of oblivion, | be approved or justifi i : ie 
Pate eee > » | pproved or justified. The President says, the 
. » upon aconcern, which had, o ict ws i y hi : . 
course, occupied the attention of that committee. with. | . Tberty he atlas th nae pr 1 wh tea 
in a few days, however, I saw, in the i +s oat ast Wad speraty wiiensical « 
; ’ ‘ ublic papers, a | ’ i i ‘a 
manifesto, or protest, of twenty seven hemecton eee aerial ; — then, be highly satisfactory to this 
ters, and owners of that number of vessels, which are now | er tl oa ot sage sate age ya one michael 
detained in the port of Monte Video without having of. Sanity; ante justia Steins oa — ee nen 
fended against any princi ; lie © iti t, Sere ethan ieee wis 
y principle of public or maritime law. | subject, we wish fe ' i i ch 
As this protest may not have met th , ‘| ey area all that light and information, which 
t e eye of every mem.- | the archives of our G i ‘ 
Seach Sipeimeratinieee y our Government can furnish. Becaus 
contents By adecree of | although it is highl i * 
shilanaatetdcedtomaniens mug s highly satisfactory to know that the Chief 
a ast, after the pledge | Magistrate did not di E i j 
' ‘ str disapprove of the proceedings of 
given, at this capital, in the Spring, all vessels then in | i + See casleder 
Spri in | Envoy, yet the national | is i cclusi 
the ports of that province, wer t into | ly in hi eae cdenerted ncn. 
* e compelled to enter into | ly in his bosom. _ I ask for lig! 
competent bonds, not to sail to any port of the Re “a Be sa ay ae eae De ety de. 
: ’ ‘public | mand the supervisory action of C P ial 
of Buenos Ayres. Thus establishin P r edd se ying 52nd 
; shing a paper blockade of | the current news of the t } ini 
the whole coast of that Republic, in its : . See aren tates wee 
g s most obnoxious | sulted, or conceived himse} 
form : for, if a real blockade existed, why . a ee ceived himself to be so, by the Government 
: sted, why the necessity of | of Brazil: that they J ‘onal 
taking these bonds, that vessels would not d ii Ee ca Citar rons: Sek 
§ s, th ss do that, which | flag; that they hav hed ; 
they could not do? It would muhiply | ade, cor ' gesagt ypolacpy: 2 ag algaed 
) nultiply the chance of ra- | ade, contrary to the law of nati ak 
pacity. Many of these ships went into this port lookin ndli Pes Tle thas 4, 
pacity ) $ por chandise, and maltreated 
for a market, others were taken for an ; ; See eae Be Amoiee 
a an alleged attempt to | cargoes of twenty-sev i i 
elude the blockade of the Buenos Ayrean coas ja enty-seven ships, owned by American 
an coast; and citizens, and navigated by Ameri 
others sought the hospitality of the port in di ‘ ‘haat BF 7. sReT en, Seee, SC Oe 
istress. <A | detained, contrary to the ] i 
hospitality never violated or refused to the s | * ary to the law of nations. Have we not, 
' sed to . 2 $e : yw 
cotar aitaabatee the sons of the sea, 08. a right ~— what has been done, to redress 
‘ 1ese wrongs, by the E ive br , sOVETN: 
Under such circumstances, the masters and owners | ment? aE) SE. Paper 
published their protest against the inflictions thus heaped | i i ’ i 
yun Atnctious cliapea.’ it; ie'en,apgenl to tbels coon | leweca ie Mukono Mee ERE a tae, oo Oe 
trymen at home. As it is not authenticat age Aa ’ o.and the Seeratary a State, the iret 
dressed to, a Represcntative of the ne a oe oe hg Pe eet te vee eudien oo 
Senet Ske tee mae anter to oe ennai for an insult offered in the sudden de. 
! ’ ’ é . Thi ; : , 
January, 1828, no such functionary was at the Court of | arenas Ronuet’s an vnc ad on te 
Rio de Janeiro—almost a year after, the late Cl 10 wi fe? (om Aare aye 
sta year ate Char ; iv i 
Affaires, influenced by a high feeling for ialigniteofien coger ssnaard the Shale oa to Gubetly’ metiled, and 
ed to his country, had terminated his missi ; ‘ | his character. The whole affair te quietly settled, ani 
ne prot eee vis _—e at that uaete | closed up, before our own unfortunate Minister is heard 
of the history of the injuries inflict- | or seen i y dis ays be 
upon our commerce, by this nation, is a paper, signed Fe tes daa Yee, Bir chia, aonvitcal 
»y the entire Delegation of the State of Massachusetts i | . : ‘of 
, a > Ste Ma : Ss, lor t P ‘ ti ene 0 
dated in February, 1827, shortly after news had reached to a Ty ae ae i uae jr ‘ 
this country of rarhetween Rraz) : ; fi . . —- nye egeetogel 
count y of the war between Brazil and Buenos Ayres, | merce. The nation wish to know, officially, what 1s 
and addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, urging the | the state of the controvers How far the Brazilian G 
propriety of sending a considerable Naval force into the | ernment has advanced he i ret scoiaaa on i ae bie eto 
adjacent seas, for the purpose of protecting the American | paper blockade é and he > fi roar Gane ih ‘tare c 
commerce which must float there. A s:milarapplisation ceded. It is not only dia rahe of this Hocse, but iti 
was made by the respective Chambers of C its imperati reitizens, engy 
Philedelphie and ao Chambers of Commerce of - imperative duty to know, how far our citizens, engag: 
; |ed in com i at pr i " : 
These persons seemed to have anticipated, with great | er t ray receive that protection from hey 
accuracy, the effects of the rapacity a: ] ; idi 8 we pa eee which, was one of the great —_e 
i may say ipusbedinn (for I think : oa little oa and, | the Constitution, And it surely does not wear the color 0! 
y say, 1G i sole i as i ’ ' } ° 
has been displayed sourantie this Government) of the Bre. Fans m Gs, ¥ ho have contended, successfully, 
zilians. In his Annual Me ssage to Congress, i 1826, : i aan shall ted te seehonnd Galiae ar pastor, 
; er Me rress, in 182 ain that its 2 ; STIESS, ! 
the President stated, that our relations with the South our grasp eet te hae canaranian Sea bet. 
American Governments were friendly, and improving, | When man ig at home, in the midst of his friends and 
although many of the aggressions were committed be- | surrounded by accustomed scenes, he sens misfortune 
fore that period, and the alleged blockade of the river | with firmness The very ous 1 ads 
La Plata was in force. C 1 Lob Vs ai ne very consciousness that he treads 
_ -_ " oa ane ore te with parade | upon the soil of his country, nerves his resolution, and 
d menace, bore down upon Capt. Elliott, with a full} carries consolation to his bo is ina 
know ledge of his character, and whilst the Americé n flag | land of gers. ol eae vad terples ha ee : 
5 ® y the J an flag | land of strangers, and seas roll between him and his 
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home, it isthen that he looks for protection to the moral 
greatness and physical power of his Government, It is 
then he heaves the sigh, when his country forsakes him ; 
and denies that assistance, which it is the first end of 
all Governments to secure. I hope the resolution will 


that, in the passage in the message to which the gentle- 
man referred, the President remarks, in general terms, 
that amicable relations subsisted between the United 
States and the new American Governments. But, in 
another passage, in the same message, the President par- 


: ticularly mentions the unwarrantable principles of block- 
Mr. EVERETT replied as follows : [ will not attempt, | 


Mr. Speaker, an elaborate answer to the gentleman, on 
the several topics at which he has glanced. But it is my 
duty to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and to the 
House, to make one or two suggestions on the subject. 
And, first, | must say a word in reply to the remark of 
the gentleman touching a matter not immediately involv- 
ed in hisresolution. He says, the Committee of Foreign| The gentleman reverted to the procedure of the late 
Affairs gave the guie/us to the complaints of Mr: Raguet, | Chargé d’ Affaires, in demanding his passports and return- 
and doomed them to oblivion. Sir, it is quite a fair ac-| ing, and had intimated that the people ought to know 
count of the proceedings of the Committee of Foreign | whether his motives were commendable. But, as far as 
Affairs, on that subject. How did they give the quietus | the Executive is concerned, they are (as we are told in 
to Mr. Raguet’s complaints? By an ample and decided | the Message at the opening of this session, not disap- 
vindication of his character, touching the subject-matter | proved ; they are stated to have been, in the judgment of 
of those complaints. What were his complaints? ‘They | the President, honorable and patriotic. What cause, then, 
were, that his character had been traduced by a foreign | is there todefend, further, what no one impugns? The 
journalist ; that, in a gazette, published at Rio de Janeiro, | gentleman said, very truly, the Executive is not the sole 
and said (justly for aught I know) to enjoy the confidence | depositary of the honor of the country. Certainly not, 
of the Brazilian Government, he had been accused of | sir, and if ever a case present itself, where the President 
conduct unbecoming a man of probity and honor. What | shall fail to vindicate it, this House is the place where it 
was the guielus which the Committee of Forcign Affairs ought to be, and will be asserted and vindicated. I have 
gave to Mr. Raguet’s complaint of these charges? They | 00 fear that this House will not do its duty. But has not 
reported that they believed them unfounded and libellous; | the Executive done its duty too? It is true, as the gen- 
without a shadow of truth ; that his. character was unim- | tleman states, Mr. Rebello asked of Mr. Clay an expres- 
peached; that the Executive Government of his own coun. | sion of disapprobation of Mr. Raguet’s conduct, and what 
try had not disapproved his conduct, which they believed | was Mr. Clay’s answer? Sir, it was, in short terms, that 
had been actuated by honest and patriotic motives ; and | Mr, Raguet ‘* was accountable to his own Government, 
that the libellous aspersions of an anorymous foreign jour- | and that only.” Nor did the Executive of the U. States 
nalist were beneath the notice of the Congress ofthe Unit- | consent to nominate a successor to Mr. Raguet, till the 
ed States. What other guiefus could the gentleman wish Representative of the Brazilian Government had given an 
to be given to a charge against a friend, a constituent, or | assurance, not merely that he should be received with 
a fellowecitizen ? | the consideration due to his official character, but that 
With regard to the uther and more important point— | indemnity and atonement should be made for past inju- 
the expediency of moving the resolution at this time— | ries. 
the gentleman has pursued a fair and parliamentary | [The discussion was here arrested by the expiration of 
course. If it can be made out that the Government ot | the hour allotted to resolutions. } 
the United States is not represented at the Court of Bra- | LAND CLAIMS IN TENNESSEE. 


zil; and if there is a good reason to apprehend that the | : 
The House then, on motion of Mr. POLK, went into 


ade, assumed by the Brazilian Government, and the re- 
sistance made to those principles by our naval officers ; 
and that message was accompanied by the correspondence 
of our naval officers on that station. 

(Here Mr. E. quoted the passage to that effect in the 


message at the opening of the second session of the 19th 
Congress. } 











Executive has neglected its duty to the citizens of the 
country, suffering in that quarter, it is then unquestiona- | Committee of the Whole, Mr. MARTIN in the Chair, 
bly not merely the right, but the bounden duty of the | and proceeded to the consideration of the bill to autho- 
House, to call the President to account for so strange | rize the State of Tennessee to issue grants and per- 
and gross a neglect. What is the proof which the gen- | fect titles to certain lands therein described, and to 
tleman adduces of this fact? A protest of the American | settle the claims to the vacant and unappropriated 
citizens injuriously detained at Monte Video, by the ope-| lands within the same, passed on the 18th of April, 
ration of the Brazilian laws ; which protest is addressed to | 1806. 
their countrymen at home, and not to any Representative'| Mr. LOCKE, who was entitled to the floor, not hav- 
ofthe American Government, at the Court of Brazil. | ing concluded his remarks, when the Committee last 
From this argument, tae gentleman infers, that the Gov- | rose, now addressed the House at considerable length, 
ernment of the United States is unrepresented there, and in opposition to the bill, principally on the ground 
is not taking the proper measures to procure indemnity that neither the committee to whom this subject 
to our citizens for the losses they have suffered. Sir, is was referred, nor the Committee of the Whole now 
(his a satisfactory argument? It is matter of publicity, | considering the bill, were possessed of such evidence 
that a successor to Mr. Raguet was appointed last year, a | either as to the quantity or the quality of the lands 
gentlemen then American Consul at Lina, a remote place, | which the bill went to cede, as was requisite to an 
to which intelligence of the appointment would be long | enlightened decision as to the expediency of passing 
in arriving, and from which, also, it would take himacon-| it. Mr. L. after quoting extensively from the report 
#derable time to reach the place of his destination. He did, | of the committee, examined the testimony which had 
however, accept the appointment, and departed for the | been given by the surveyors of Tennessee, which, he con- 
place of his destination ; and I know of no reason to think | tended, was not definite, contained more matter of opin- 
that the negotiation will not be pursued by him to a suc- | ion, and ought to be received with caution, as being, in 
cessful issue, |a great measure, of an ex parte character. He appre- 
The gentleman had referred to a passage in the mes-| hended that the quantity of the land was greater than 
sage of the President at the opening of the last session of | many gentlemen supposed ; and must amount to little, if 
Congress, apparently to support the intimation, that the | any thing, short of four millions of acres. He objected 
Executive was indifferent to the illegal course which had | to the principle and policy of the bill, and thought it 
been pursued by the Government of Brazil. It is true, | better that the House should defer acting upon it un- 
Vol. 1V.—158 
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til fuller and more definite evidence should be before | cation was first communicated to him, he was startled at 
them. the quantity of land which the State of Tennessee me. 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, said, having been a mem-| morialized Congress to cede, but that when in pursu- 
ber of the Select Committee to whom this subject had | ance of his duty asa representative, and partly too at 
been referred, and which gave sanction to the bill now | the instance of a friend from that section of the Union, 
under discussion, he begged leave, in a very few words, | he gave the subject a full examination, his fears were 
to assign the reasons which had influenced him in coming | completely dissipated. Sir, said he, my inquiries have 
to this conclusion. led me to the conclusion that the request of the State 
The committee, [said Mr. M.] in the first place, have | is founded in reason, and that a compliance with it is not 
thought, from a mature examination of the history of this] only required by justice, but by legal obligation, volunta- 
case, that there exists on the part of this government an| rily assumed by the General Government. 1! beg leave 
absolute obligation, to some extent, resulting from a fuil-| to differ from the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
ure on its part, in compliance with previous engagements | setts, [Mr. Locxe,] and although ldo not pretend but 
with the State of ‘Tennessee, relative to granting certain | in a very limited degree, to the faculty of persuasion, 
lands for purposes of education or public schools. or of shedding light upon any subject under discussion, 
That the faith of the Government is pledged to some} I trust I shall be able to satisfy the committee of the cor. 
extent on this subject, I can have no doubt. But, sir,} rectness of the premises here assumed. Sir, until the 
itis obvious that the lands contemplated to be relin.| year 1789, the chartered limits of North Carolina ex. 
uished, are of avery refuse character, lying in small] tended as far to the west as the river Mississippi, and em- 
etached parcels, their average value inconsiderable, and} braced all that territory which now constitutes the State 
their quality altogether inferior. I will assure the gen-| of Tennessee. Previously, in 1782, the legislature of 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Locxe,)} that he has not| North Carolina passed an act granting land to her ofKcers 
been more mistaken in the amount or quantity of these | and sokdicrs, as an additional compensation for their ser- 
lands than he has been in the estimated value he seems | vices in the memorable struggle for American independ- 
willing to place upon them. Sir, this government never] ence. Besices this, like her sisters of the confederacy, 
has contemplated adopting the necessary means for| the State of North Carolina had but little money with 
bringing these lands into market, and probably never | which to conduct the revolutionary war, and had resorted 
will; at any rate it will not be their interest to do so for | to the expedient of issuing certificates for the debts con. 
half a century; and this any member will admit, who | tracted by her, which were called specie certificates. 
will reflect upon the millions of acres already in market, | To redeem this paper, she offered to the holders of it, 
of superior quality, the minimum price of which is | that for every ten pounds she would give one hundred 
$1 25, which yield some profit—when the highest esti- | acres of land, an offer which was cheerfully accepted ; 
mate we can put upon these three or four hundred | and the claimants, in virtue of this reelemption, and her 
thousand acres only out of the ‘two or three millions | officers and soldiers, all of them, were to receive their 
of acres,” as was intimated by the gentleman from Mas: | lands in that portion of the State, which a short time af- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Locxez,] will not exceed 123 cents per | terwards became the State of Tennessee. Some of 
acre. those lands were also purchased by individuals for cash, 
Mr. Chairman: From the personal knowledge and in- | who had no pre-existing claims upon the State. The 
formation I have derived relative to the situation of those | consequence was, a spirit of speculation was aroused, 
lands, by reason of my residence being contiguous to| and multitudes rushed to this country, and the most de- 
that part of Tennessee, I think will enable me to say, | sirable portions of it were selected and located. In 
with confidence, that, if the government were to adopt | 1789, the State of North Carolina ceded the country t 
the necessary means for bringing these lands into market, | the General Government, encumbered with the lien of 
and apply those rules and regulations to that object | these various claimants, and in 1796 it emerged from its 
which are adopted in relation to the public lands | territorial condition to a State government, on a footing 
in other quarters, that the nett proceeds of the sales | with the other States of the Union. The land business 
would nct indemnify the Government the expense which | which grew out of this state of things was attended to 
it would incur in the execution of this purpose. in offices at the capital of North Carolina, and to avoid 
Sir, those who have not reflected upon this subject, | the great inconvenience to the citizens of Tennessee, 
are not apprised of the difficulty which would be en-j| and others, of going out of the State te get information 
countered from the peculiar manner in which the lands} and transact this business relative to lands in it, a com. 
in Tennessee have been located, and how different from | pact was entered into between the two States of North 
the system established by this Government. Carolina and Tennessee, by which the whole of this offi- 
The State of Tennessee has been located by warrants] cial duty was to devolve upon the latter, except only, 
of all sizes and magnitudes—by lines of surveys running] as to the issuing of Military Land warrants. ‘This compact 
in every possible direction so as to include good land| was submitted to Congress and assented to, and in the 
only. The Government of the United States surveys| act of confirmation, Congress placed the General Gov- 
by lines at cardinal points, running directly north and | ernment under an obligation, which gives to the State 
south, east and west, in townships, sections, half sec-}| Government a right to claim the lands in question. By 
tions and quarter sections. Now, sir, it will be readily| the compact, the State of ‘Tennessee was perinitted 
perceived how difficult and expensive too, it would be| to open offices and dispose of the lands in the place 0! 
to apply these rules and regulations to this section of} North Carolina, but confined in the locations to the 
country, where the lands have already been located, | country north east of a certain line designated, and whic! 
picked and culled over and over again, and the lines of| from this circumstance received the name of the Congre» 
surveys made to assume every possible shape. From] sional reservation line. It was also stipulated and proms: d 
these considerations, I have presumed these lands can-| by Congress that if there should not be land enous 
not be considered as valuable to this government; nay, | northeast of this line fit for cultivation to satisfy the 
sir, but as worthless, that they may be made of some | bona fide claimants, the country southwest of this line 
value to the State of Tennessee, and as the faith of the | should be open for entry to satisfy the claimants. At 
Government is pledged, I have, with cheerfulness, in| this time the title of the Chickasaw Indians to the 
pursuance of what I considered my duty, under such cir-| southwest portion of it was not extinguished. But 
cumstances, given my support to the bill. the most important feature in this compact connected 
Mr. BLAKE said, that when the object of this appli-| with this subject is, that Congress agreed and promis 
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ed to the State of Tennessee, that in the District of country 
northeast of the Congressional reservation line,ahe should 
reserve and have six hundred and forty acres out of every 
six miles square for the use of schools in Tennessee. Here 
then the General Government placed itself under an 
obligation to give to this State a eertain portion of land 
for a certain purpose; by this act an important interest 
accrued to Tennessee, and it is to protect this interest 
that she now makes thie application. It being ascer- 
tained that there wae not land enough to aatisty the 
various claimante north and east of the Congressional 
reservation line, application was made to the General 
Government, and, according to promise, the claimants 
were permitted to take lands south and west of the 
line, the Indian title being then extinguished. Land 
offices from the time of the eempact down to the pre- 
sent, with but little exception, have been kept open 
by Tennessee for the convenience and satisfaction of 
claimants, and exclusively at her own expense and 
trouble; and it i# now believed that the individual 
claimants have all received the lands they were enti- 
tled to. Aceording to the information now before us, 
there remaing a balance of this land unappropriated of 
between three and four millions of acres, but it will 
be seen by reference to the Surveyors’ reports that the 
aggregate balance of land at all fit for cultivation does not 
exceed 500,000 acres, the greatest portion of which is esti- 
ed at 124 cents per acre, a part at 25 cents, and a 
small quantity at 50 cents per acre only. I will here 
invite the attention of the committee to an important 
fact, which is, that the reservation granted by Con- 
gress for the use of schools could not be made to the 
extent intended, owing to the numerous entries and 
locations made in the country north and east of the 
Congressional reservation line, but that there was a 
deficit of 421,739 acres. If then this bill should pass, 
the State ef Tennessee will receive, in land fit for 
cultivation, but little more than she would have receiv- 
ed if the act of Congress could have been carried in- 
to effect, according to its letter and spirit. Indeed, 
she loses by the arrangement, for, instead of getting 4 
or 500,000 acres of land in the most fertile and desir- | 
able part of the State, she receives as a substitute | 
about the same quantity of land which can be used | 
by the agriculturist, but so indifferent that the great- 
er part of it is not worth more than 124 cents per 
acre, She also loses in another view of the subject. 
It is a general principle adopted by the Government 
in disposing of her domain, that there shall be reser- | 
vations for purposes of education, but in the case of | 
Tennessee there was not a thorough adherence to this 
principle ; for no reservations of the kind were autho- 
rized in the country South and west of the Congres- 
sional reservation line. In consequence of this omis- 
sion she did not get the reservations in the south she 
might have reasonably expected, and which, when add- 
ed to the deficit in the north, would have amounted | 
to about 800,000 acres, and in the reservations in the | 
south it will be taken into consideration that she 
would have participated in some of the good lands in | 
that quarter. Sir, L think I am warranted in saying | 
that the committee cannot refuse the passage of this | 
bill on good grounds. Of what use is this refuse land 
to the General Government? The gentleman from 
Massachusetts appears to think it very valuable, and | 
says that if the State of Tennessee were the proprie- 
tor, it could not be purchased from her for less than | 
4 half millon of dollars! But the gentleman's opinion 
is surely not predicated on any information in the pos- 
session of the committee ; for, judging from the facts 
which are now spread before us, this land must con- 
tinue to be profitless to the General Government, nay 
Worse than profitless, a dead weight which will set 











| did satisfy the warrants before spoken of. 
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uneaay on her without producing the least benefit 
whatever. I would ask the gentleman what we shall 
do with these lands if we retainthem? How shall we 
manage them so as to turn them to account? Shall 
we establish land offices there and create officers with 
regular salaries to dispose of them as in other cases, 
when, according to all the evidence which we have 
before us, they are so disjointed and separated by ev- 
ery posgible form of entry, that the sales would not 
indemnify the Government for even the cost of the 
survey? Sir in the country bordering on the Ohio 
and nortbwest of that beautiful river, the lands are 
as rich as any the sun ever shined upon, and the pro- 
duction is g0 abundant, that in other parts of the world 
the most faithful accounts are frequently received as 
the mere indulgence of fancy. If in this region it is 
questionable whether the public lands are not an in- 
cumbrance to the General Government, certainly wis- 
dom revolts at the idea of our prosecuting a specula- 
tion in our refuse lands in Tennessee, which are mostly 
to be found amongst her rocks and barrens. Every 
consideration [| have bestowed upon this subject leads 
me to the belief that expediency and justice both require 
of us to cede these lands to the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. BRYAN took the same ground, except that he 
did not contend that the State of Tennessee had a claim 
in law, but strongly insisted that her claim was valid on 
every equitable and just consideration. 

Mr. CROCKETTY said it was with the greatest diffi- 
dence that he rose to address the committee. Did I not, 
{said Mr. C.} consider it due to myself, to my constituents, 
and to the honorable committee from whom this bill was 
reported, I canassure you, 1 should not hazard a single 
remark. But in discharge of my duty to each, I feel my- 
self compelled to submit a statement of such facts, as have 
fallen within my own observation ; and for which Iam 
willing to be considered responsible. I am inclined to 
think that no individual whatever, knows better than my- 
self the situation of the section of country to which the 
bill under consideration relates. Sure I am, that no gentle- 
man here can understand it so well, as I presume no one 
has traversed it, or resided there. J, sir, have been 
a resident within the boundary, forten years; and, from 
the nature of my engagements, have had numerous and 


jample opportunities, of becoming perfectly acquainted 


with its value, as well as its various advantages and 
disadvantages of soil, climate, and situation. 

Before 1 proceed to give a general description of the 
quality of the land, the cession of which is sought by the 
State of Tennessee, it should be remarked, that the State 
whose interest I advocate, has a legal claim upon the Gen- 
eral Government,for about 420,000 acres of land. When 
the State of North Carolina ceded to the United States 
its territory lying within the present limits of the State 
of Tennessee, it was stipulated, that, in consideration of 
said grant, the United States should satisfy all the military 
land warrants for which that State was bound, 

The Carolina title being thus extinguished, Congress, 
by an act passed in 1806, agreed and stipulated with the 
State of Tennessee, that, in consideration the latter would 
satisfy the aforesaid warrants, she should be entitled to 
one full section of land in each township, for the purposes 
of education. {n pursuance of this agreement, Tennessee 
They were 
laid upon the best land, often upon but small tracts, dis- 


| carding such as was unfit for cultivation, leaving none 


except the refuse land, and that so mutilated, as to pre- 
sent almost every imaginable form and figure. By this 
means, it was rendered utterly impossible for Congress to 
comply with the original understanding, or to lay out for 
Tennessee a full section of land suitable for cultivation, in 
any one of the townships. It is, sir, from the act of Con. 
gress before alluded to,that my calculation is made,relative 
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to the extent of ourclaim, which yet remains unsatisfied. I | come owners of at least some humble spot, on which to 
say unsatisfied, because we have received, say 20,000 acres, | labour, and which they could call their own. Why does 
in part discharge of your promise. The obligation, Mr. | a man pride in his country? Why does he fight to defend 
Chairman, on the part of Congress, was entered into |it? It is, sir, because in so doing he fights for his home 
fora most noble and glorious purpose. It was, in the first | —for the spet upon which all his affections are fixed— 
place, to discharge debts which had for forty years been | and which stands identified with ten thousand endeuring 
due to our soldiers ; and secondly, to advance the cause | recollections. 1 cannot be mistaken, Mr. Chairman, 
of learning, by erecting and dedicating temples, to at | when I assert, that to make of your citizen a landholder, 
least the rudiments of science, in our western wilderness. | you chain down his affections to your soil, and give him 
We do not wish to be viewed in the attitude of beggars, | a pride and elevation of character, which fires his heart 
when we ask for the benefits of this bill; no, sir,we ask it} with patriotism, and nerves hisarm with strength. These 
not as a donation, we claim it as matter of right. But I must | are ends which I wish to accomplish; and particularly in 
proceed to speak of the situation and value of the land | relation to the people whom I represent; for, sir, whe 
which we seek to obtain. The gentleman from Massaciut- | your country was invaded, and the flag of its honor insult. 
setts,[Mr. Locke, j estimates its lowest value, at 124 cents | ed, they shouldered their guns and fought in its defence; 
peracre. In this estimate, sir, that gentleman is astonish- | and, not to pay myself.a compliment, I had the honor to 
ingly wide of the mark. I state it, and upon this subject | fight, side by side, with them. 

I speak advisedly, that more perhaps than 200,000 acres| But the purpose for which this relinquishment is songitt, 
of this very land, would not command one cent per acre. | aside from the obligation on the part of the Genera! Gov. 
It is mountainous and poor, and from a combination of cir-| ernment, recommends it to our affections and attention. 
cumstances forbids the ides of its ever being populated. | [t is not only to make glad the hearts of the poor, but it 
It may be replied, that it must to some extent be valued | js also to educate the poor-man’s child. It is to snatch 
for itstimber. ‘This argament may have some weight | from the vale of poverty and obscurity many a youth, and 
with those who have been raised in towns and cities, | dispel that gloom of ignorance which shrouds him, by invi. 
where timber is not only in demand, but costly; but in | ting him to enter the doors of a respectable country school; 
the section of country to which I allude, it would have no | for, sir, in that country we have but little to do with col. 
weight. For, sir, instead of wishing more timber on our] jeges. I never, myself, had the good fortune to behold 
land, we should gladly avail ourselves of some invention, | the inside of one, which I trust will plead an apology for 
to wish a considerable quantity of it off, with less labor. | the plain and unvarnished manner in which I address you. 
It is useful for one thing, and for one only; it affords us|] am, sir, but a farmer, destitute of those advantages of 
mast for our hogs, and range for our horses and cattle.| education which others possess. Ithank heaven I know 
Before gentlemen arrive at the conclusion that this land | their worth, from having experienced the want of them; 
is valuable, they should reflect, that since the year 1789, | and on that account, Lam the more anxious to extend them 


the whole extent has been open, to be culled by such as| to those who will come after me. I say, emphatically, 


had warrants tolocate, or entries to make. From this | the measure will benefit the poor, nor am I ashamed to 
circumstance it woukl be reasonable to conclude, that acknowledge that they constitute the very class of your 


such parts as were worth locating, had already been set-| population, among whom T have met many brave and 
tled or secured. meritorious men; the class upon whom I should delight to 

East of the Tennessee river the country is mountainous | bestow a benefit. I heartily coincide in opinion with the 
and rocky, with large tracts of territory, which, as I have | gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. McHatroy] in his view 
before suid, never can be settled. True it is, there are | relative tothe importance of reducing the price of pub 
streams which run through it, affording narrow bottoms, | lic lands, throughout the Union. The rich requ're but 


which are thickly settled; these, however are beyond | little legislation, We should, at least occasionally, legis. 
your control, being the property of occupants; but on the | Jate for the pcor. 


west side of the river, the face of the country and quali Mr. Chairman, I will not attempt to go into a discussion 
ty of the soil are different: here you get rid of the rocks, | of the principles of the act of Congress, upon which this 
but you entera poor, barren country, almost as undesira- | appeal to your justice is bottomed. ‘They have already 
ble as the other. In this, as in the upper section, the val-| been explained, and I trust to the satisfaction of the com- 
uable spots, which are frequently very small, are already | mittce. I will content myself, with assuring my compan: 
located; and it was with a view to secure these, that the |jons in legislation, that all circumstances considered, they 
size of wurrants was varied, by law, from 3 to 5000 acres. | run no risk of making asucrifice, by the passage of the 
The low grounds or bottoms, contiguous to the streams/ bill before us. Should we refuse to pass it, we shall 
in this western division, are frequently from one to two | display too much of the temper and disposition of the dog 
miles in width; but an important reason why they neither |in the manger. He could not eat the hay himself—le 
are, nor can be valuable, is found inthis, to wit, that | would not permit the ox todo so. 
they are usually inundated. This I know to be fact per-| The expense of surveying, sectionizing and selling the 
sonally; having often rowed a canoe from hill to hill. 1) territory sought, would consume the value of the whole 
urge the propriety of this measure, sir, upon another | | speak not at random; for as a candidate 1 have too ofie 
ground; itis, that many of our citizens, who encountered | traversed it, to be unacquainted with any material circum 
the éarly fatigues and privations of that country, are still | stance relative to it Having, perhaps, already detait ed 
without homes. They had seated themselves upon some | the committee too long, I submit the question to their (le- 
little spot, looking forward to the time at which they | cision, anxiously desiring that the bill may pass. 

could make ittheir own. But they had large families to Mr. BROWN said, as he had been a member of the 
toil for: the price of land was high, and many of them | committee which reported the bill, and had not agreed 
have seen their little farms, which had afforded bread | to it in committee, he considered it his duty to state, 4 
for their children, taken from them by warrants held in| briefly as possible, his views upon the subject. He dis 
hands more fortunate than their own. To this they have] agreed entirely with the honorable chairman of that com 
submitted, and submitted without a murmur. But in the] mittee, who had argued in favor of the grant upon two 
midst of their humble submission they have not ceased to | grounds : first, that there was a deficit in certain scho \ 
look up to Congress as children would to a parent, for assist- | lands which Congress had promised to the State of ren 
ance and protection. They have fondly looked forward to| nessee ; and secondly, that the lands asked for were of 
the period, which would enable them, instead of being ten-| no value to the United States. He should contend, ant 
ants, to which condition they have been reduced, tu be- | hoped tu be able to show, that no obligation rested upo" 
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the government in consequence of any promise or con- 
tract with the State of Tennessee. If she asked for the 
lands because they were of no value to the United States, 
the burthen of proof, as to this point, rested upon her, 
an he should contend that she had not furnished the 
evidence. What were the facts upon which she rested 
her claim? They had been fully stated by gentlemen 
who had preceded him in the debate. He should recur 
to tem only so far as to enable the committee to under. 
stand his views. 

‘The territory of Tennessee belonged originally to the 
State of North-Carolina. “That State had authorized the 
issuing of numerous land-warrants, to be located upon 
that part of her territory which now constitutes the State 
of Tennessee. Afterwards, in 1789, North-Carolina cedec 
this part of her territory tothe United States, reserving 
a right to issue grants and perfect titles to satisfy all the 
claims chargeable upon the territory. This right she con- 
tinted to exercise until the year 1803. At this time, 
(Tennessee having been previously admitted into the 
Union, ) a negotiation was instituted between North Car- 
olina and Tennessee, which resulted in a compact, that 
Tennessee should be vested with authority to issue grants 
and perfect titles instead of North-Carolina. Upon the 


18th of April, 1806, Congress, by an act of that date, ra- | 


tified this compact, so far as to authorize the State of 
Tennessee to issue grants and perfect titles to lands lying 
north and east of a certain line in that act described, 
since called and known by the name of the Congressional 
Reservation line. By the same act, the United States 
ceded to the State of Tennessee all the lands lying north 
and east of this line, requiring, as one of the conditions 
of the cession, that 640 acres of lund, to every six miles 
square, should, where existing claims would allow of it, 


be laid off for the use of schools for the instruction of | 
The act further provided, that if there | 


children forever. 
should not be sufficient lands fit for cultivation, north and 
east of the line, to satisfy all the outstanding claims, pro- 
vision should be made by law for satisfying them out of 
the lands south and west of the line. 


east of the line were insufficient, an act of Congress was 
passed, authorizing the outstanding Norih-Carolina claims 


to be satisfied out of the lands lying south and west of | 


the line. ‘This act was entirely silent upon the subject 
of school lands. It was now alleged, on the part of Ten- 
nessee, that the land warrants which had been extended 
upon the lands lying north and east of the Congressional 
Reservation line, were so numerous, that but few school 
tracts could be laid off ; and that therefore the lands now 
asked for should be granted to her, to supply the deficit 
of schvol lands promised the State by Congress. 
such promise hud ever been made ; and no obligation 
arising out of contract rested upon the United States. 
The provision in the act of the 18th of April, 1806, for 


locating school lands, instead of implying a promise on | 


the part of the United States, was imposed upon Ten- 
nessee as one of the conditions of the cession. Of this 
any person would be satisfied who would examine the act. 
And a candid and impartial attention to the terms of that 
act, and to the history of the transaction connected with 
it, he believed would satisfy every one who thus examined 
them, that, when the act was passed, it was believed that 


the vacant lands lying north and east of the Congressional | 


Reservation line were more than sufficient to satisfy all 


the outstanding North-Carolina claims ; and that this was | 


among the reasons why the condition was imposed. He 
begged the attention of the committee to the precise 
terms of the condition. Tt was in these words: ‘The 
State of Tennessee shall, in issuing grants and perfecting 
titles, locate 640 acres to every six miles square, in the 
territory hereby ceded, where existing claims will allow 
of the same, which shall be appropriated for the use of 


On the 4th of) 
April, 1818, upon a supposition that the lands north and | 


But no | 





schools for the instruction of children forever.””. But no 
| provision was made for locating school lands elsewlrere, 
| provided existing claims would not allow the location of 
| the 640 acres to every six miles square. Such a provi- 
|} sion would doubtless have been mace if it had been un- 
derstood that the United States were to make goad such 
| deficiency. But there was a provision in the act, insert- 
ed out of abundant cantion, that if, contrary to what was 
| evidently the expectation, the lands north and east of the 
‘line should be insufficient to satisfy all the outstanding 
| North-Carolina claims, then, Congress woulkl make pre- 
vision for satisfying them out of the lands lying south and 
west of the line. When this provision was mace, there 
would, also, as it appeared to him, have been made pro- 
vision, in the same mannner, for making good any defici- 
ency which might happen in the school lan¢ls, if such had 
been the intention. Again, the act of April 4, 1818, 
which provided for the satisfaction of the ontstanding 
claims out of the lands lying south and west of the line, 
was entirely silent upon the subject of the school lands. 
At the time this act passed, the alleged deficit im these 
lands was as well known as itis now. And he put it 
to the gentleman from Tennessee and to the committee 
to say, whether, if the State of Tennessee had under- 
stood that there was promised to her the amount of school 
lands now claimed, it was possible that those acts would 
have been passed, without some provision for making 
good the deficiency in the amount of those lands. It ap- 
peared to him the thing was not possible. ‘The idea, then, 
that there wasany such promise on the part of the United 
States, must have been an after-thought with Tennessee 
—an inference by way of argument drawn by those who 
were unacquainted with the original understanding of the 
parties concerned. 

It had been alleged, in argument, that the bill ought 
to pass, because Tennessee had not received her just 
proportion of lands with the other States for the pur- 

| poses of education. But Tennessee did not now found 

her claim upon that ground. When she did, he should 
be willing candidly and impartially to consider the claim 
and decile upon it. She now claimed upon the ground 
of promise ; and he trusted he had shown that no such 
promise had been made. 

It had also been alleged, that the lands asked for were 
of no value to the United States; and that, therefore, 
they ought to be granted to Tennessee. If such were 
the fact, he had no objection to the grant. But he 
wanted full evidence that such was the fact before he 
assented to the grant. The burthen of proof rested upon 
Tennessee. If she asked for the lands because they were 
of no value to the U. States, she was bound to furnish the 
best evidence of that fact—to prove it bevond all rea- 
sonable doubt. In his opinion she had not done so. 
The coramittee had said in their report—** The two me- 
morials from the Legislature of Tennessee, state, and, 
from satisfactory information received by the committee, 
that statement is confirmed, that so numerous have been 
the claims derived from North Carolina, that all the 

| valuable lands, wherever to be found, in the country 
south and west of the Congressional Reservation line, 
have been taken up and appropriated to the satisfaction 
of these claims.” But the information” received by 
| the committee had not satished him. It contained no- 
thing which he could regard as evidence. It was the 
mere impressions, or conjectures, of certain gentlemen. 
Not one of them would venture an estimate of the quan- 
tity or value of the lands--and fora very good reason. 
They had no data upon which to found an estimate. 
The chairman of the committee had been advised, when 
the bill was reported, to write to the Registers of the 
Land offices in Tennessee, and ascertain by their records 
the amount of lands which had been located, that, by 
comparing this amount with the quantity of land the ter- 
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ritory in question was supposed to contain, something 
like a correct estimate might be formed of the quantity 


which remained unappropriated. And by the letter of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, the House 
had been informed, that “ if the provision of the second 
section of the act of Congress approved on the 4th of 
April, 1818, have been carried into effect, then, the files 
of the offices of the Commissioner of Land Claims for 
West Tennessee, and those of the Register of the Land 
office for West Tennessee, will show the amount of war- 
rants that have been declared valid, and the amount of 
grants perfected.” What had the honorable chairman 
done? Instead of conforming to these suggestions, he 
-had written to the surveyors and deputy surveyors in the 
several districts, and obtained their estimates, founded, 
not upon official information, or recorded evidence, but 
upon mere conjecture. With such evidence he could 
not be satisfied, when that of a better character might be 
so easily obtained—and he appealed to the gentleman 
himself, whether the production, by a party, of evidence 
of an inferior character, when better evidence was equally 
within his reach, did not raise a legal presumption, that 
the better evidence, if produced, woukl operate against 
him. Tennessee was bound to produce the best evi- 
dence the nature of the case would admit of—but she 
had not done it. 

But the evidence produced, ex parte and of an inferior 
character, as it was, what did it prove? [Here Mr. B. 
went into a short examination of the evidence, the result 
of which was, that more than four millions of acres as 
he said, remained vacant and unappropriated. } 

Upon such evidence he could not vote for the bill. 
The House had been informed, by the letter of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land office, that “ from an es- 
timate made from the best maps in the office, it appears, 
that the lands lying south and west of the line above 
mentioned, amount to 8,500,000 acres.”” He could not 
believe—he thought the House would not believe—that 
when, from this ex parte and inferior evilence, it ap- 
peared that out of this 8,500,000 acres, more than four 
millions, or about one half of the whole, remained un- 
appropriated, the lands which remained were of no 
value to the United States. If it were so, it would be 
in the power of Tennessee hereafter to preve it. And 
the only effect of rejecting the bill would be a post- 
ponement of the subject to the next session of Congress, 
when the proper evidence might be produced. 

Mr. POLK stated, in reply, that the testimony of the 
Surveyors was better evidence than that of the Registers 
would be, because their offices contained the evidence 
of all the original entries. To repel the idea of a specu. 
lation, he said the State would be abundantly content if 
the deficit of school lands should be made up in any 
other mode which gentlemen might prefer. 

Mr. BROWN rejoined, that, admitting it was so, his 
objection to the nature of the evidence still existed in its 
full form ; for the estimates of the surveyors and deputy 
surveyors, to which he had referred, were made,not from 
an examination of the records of their offices, but from 
mere conjecture, as would appear from an examination 
of their letters, extracts from several of which he read. 

Mr. McCOY opposed the bill, denying thut the 


United States were under any obligation to cede a foot of 


school land to the State of Tennessee, at least, not 
till every warrant issued by the State of North Carolina 
had been fully satisfied. All that the United States had 
allowed the Legislature of Tennessee to do on that sub- 
ject was, to reserve a school lot in every township, 
when prior locations would admit of it. If those loca- 
tions took up all the land, then the condition of the 
grant ceased. If Tennessee asked these lands, the least 


she could do, was, to indemnify the United States against 
all warrants hereafter to appear. 


lle referred to the 
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great expense the United States had sustained while 
Tennessee was a Territory, and insisted that one great 
reason for granting school lots, was ta aid the sale of 
the Public Lands. 

Mr. LEA quoted from the act of Congress, in order to 
correct some inaccuracy in Mr. McCoy’s statement. 

Mr. VINTON put several queries to Mr. Poux as to 
the quantity of land lying north and east of the reserva. 
tion line—the amount of school lands in that part of the 
State ; whether school lands were granted to the State 
at large, or only to the townships wherein they lay ; and 
whether warrants had not been removed frem one side 
of the line to the other? 

Mr. STRONG stated his difficulty in assenting to the 
bill to be, that North Carolina, who was the original 
holder of the land, had never released the United States 
trom liability to satisfy her warrants. Until such a re. 
lease were given, the United States were bound to see 
that those warrants were satisfied in Tennessee; and un- 
til they were all satisfied, the United States could not 
give up their lien on the lands. 

Mr. BELL, of ‘Tennessee, said, I regret that | 
find myself under the necessity of asking the attention of 
the committee to any remarks of mine, upon the question 
under discussion, after its patience has already been 
taxed by a debate of several hours upon the same sub- 
ject. At this late hour | could scarcely expect to be 
heard with attention upon a subject of general interest, 
but upon one which, from its local nature, would be irk- 
some to the hearer under any circumstances. 1 utterly 
despair of that good fortune. I trust, however, that 
some indulgence will be extended to me upon a subject 
which concerns so directly and deeply the interest of the 
State which Lhave the honor, in part, to represent. It 
would bring some relief to my feelings, if, when thus 
driven under a sense of duty to intrude myself upon the 
committee, I could present any argument which las 
not, perhaps, already suggested itselfto those who have 
had long experience in all that relates to the management 
and regulation of the public lands ; but this I cannot 
flatter myseli—I cannot promise the committee I shall 
be able todo. All that I can hope to do, andail that! 
shall attempt to effect, will be by following up to their 
full results, some of the arguments pressed by my cul: 
leagues who have preceded me, and by the suggestion 
of some reflections which may be considered collateral 
to the principal question, to contribute, in some degree 
to remove the objections which appear to existin the 
minds of honorable members, to the measure under con- 
sideration. But to proceed directly to the subject : and 
as every pleader likes to speak from his own brief, per- 
mitme to recall to the recollection of the committee, 
\the nature of the claim the people of the State of Ter- 
nessee have brought before the Congress of the U. States, 
and the ground upon which they expect, and I trust 
I shall be able to show that they have some right to ex- 
pect, a favorable result 

The gentlemen who have spoken in opposition to the 
bill, have declared tieir readiness to support it, if it can 
be shewn that the General Government is under any vb- 
ligation to make provision tor the support of common 
schools in Tennessee. ‘This obligation on the part of 
the General Government, L think can be made to appeer 
| to the satisfaction of every one. By an express article 

in the compact, entered into in 1787, between the Con- 
gress of the Confederation and the people northwest 
of the river Ohio, it is stipulated on the part of the Con- 
federation, that ** schools and the means of education 
should forever be encouraged.” ‘This generous stipu- 
lation in favor of light and knowledge, may have been 
in pursuance of the conditions upon which Virginia ced- 
ed that noble region to the United Siates, (iy re 








| searches on this point have not gone so far back,) or 't 
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may have been the dictate of the wis:lom of those who 
then had the guidance of our national councils: but 
whether it was the offspring of the State which gave, or 
of the Confederation which received, I conceive it cannot 
be more highly or appropriately commended, than by 
saying, that it was worthy of a period in which an en- 
lightened love of liberty prevailed over the sordid cal- 
culations of wealth. When North Carolina ceded her 
western territory, now the State of Tennessee, to the 
U. States, she made itan express condition in her act of 
cession, that the inhabitants of that territory should en- 
joy “all the privileges, benefits, and advantages ’’ set 
forth inthe ordinance or compact I have already men- 
tioned, one only excepted, not now necessary to be ad- 
yerted to. ‘That I may not leave the argument exposed 
to attack on any point, as I proceed will show that 
the stipulation in the compact between the Confederation | 
and the inhabitants of the territory northwest of the 
river Ohio, so faras relates to common schools, was by 
no means a vague and indefinite promise to do some- 
thing for the cause of education, without any understand- 
ing as to the manner in which it should be done, or the 
kind and quantum of the provision which should be 
made. By looking into the proceedings of the Congress 
of the Confederation, it will be found, that by the ordi- 
nance adopted in 1785, for ascertaining the mode of dis 
posing of the public lands northwest of the river Ohio, 
one section out of every township of six miles square, 
was directed to be reserved for the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools. Wemay, therefore, with safety infer, that 
the compact of 1787, in the article Ihave quoted, had 
reference to this specific mode of making provision fos 
the cause of education. ‘This wasone of the “ benefits 
and advantages ” which North Carol’na intended to se- 
cure to the inhabitants of the territory she ceded to the 
United States. ‘Thus, when Congress, in 1790, accepted 
the cession of North Carolina, upon the terms specified 
inher act of Assembly, passed in 1789, the faith of the 
United States became pledged to North Carolina, to tbe | 
inhabitants of the ceded territory, and to all who should 
become interested ia its soil, that the same provision 
would be made for the support of common schools in | 
that territory. which had been made in the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio. The question, therefore, 
of the power of Congress to make donations of the pub- 
lic lands, does not arise upon the present application, 
norcan the objection be taken, that these lands have 
been pledged for the payment of the public debt. ‘To | 
avoid all useless cavil, however, upon these points, it 
may be proper to advert to the fact, that this promise | 
to provide the means of education was an undertaking of | 
precedent obligation on the part of the United States. In 
no Way, therefore, can the claim which the State of 
Tennessee sets up to these lands be evaded, but by 
showing that the means of education have already been 
sufficiently provided; which 1 believe is not seriously 
alleged by any one. The inquiry, however, very natu- 
rally arises, how it has happened that the State of Ten- 
nessee alone, of all the new States of the South and West, 
formed out of the territories ceded by any of the old 
States, has not had the full benefit of the usual provi- | 
sions for the support of common schools. The answer 
to this inquiry will be found in the nature of the other 
conditions with which North Carolina clogged the ces- 
sion of her western territory, and in the peculiar and | 
extraordinary circumstances under which she had pro- | 
ceeded to appropriate her vacant lands prior to her act 
of cession in 1790. A brief notice of some of these 
circumstances will not be without advantage, in satis- | 
fying the committee of the probable value and extent of 
the lands owned by the United States in Tennessee ; and 
further toshow that exact and precise information upon 
these points, is not, and can never be, within the reach of 
Congress at any reasonable ccst. 














North Carolina had promised bounties in lands to the 
officers and soldiers of her line in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. She had contracted other debts toa large amount, 
in prosecuting the same glorious controversy. For the 
satisfaction of the claims of her officers and soldiers, she 
laid off what was called the military district, many hun- 
dred miles removed from any dense population. She, 
about the same time, opened offices for the sale of the 
residue of her vacant lands, embraced in a territory ex- 
tending east and west four or five hundred miles, with- 


; out any regular plan or design. ‘The plan of laying off 


the country into ranges, townships and sections was not 
thought of, and if such plan had been ever so well ma. 
tured, it would have been impracticable, by reason of 
the exposed condition of the country. The military dis- 


| trict was laid off under the protection of a strong military 


guard, and this being accomplished, the soldier and the 
citizen went forthinto the heart of the wilderness, in 
small parties, or alone, as prudence or interest dictated, 
and at the hazard of their lives each selected the particu- 
lar spot of earth which pleased his fancy; and if he was 
so fortunate as to escape the aim of the Indian who way- 
laid his path, be returned into the settlements, and in 
the proper office caused a brief description of the land he 
had selected to be entered. Upon thisissued what was 
called a warrant of survey, which was transferable, and 
entitled the holder to have the specific quantity of land 
called for on the face of it, surveyed and granted to him 
in some part of the country, whether the land originally 
selected was ever afterwards found or not. As the coun- 
try advanced in population, various occupant and pre- 
emption rights were secured by law to the settlers. 


| Other causes of irregularity and uncertainty existed. As 


no two men would be likely to give a similar description of 
the same piece of land, it unavoidably happened, in hun- 
dreds of instances, that the same piece of land was cov- 
ered by the entries or incipient claims of many individu- 
als. When the country became accessible to a perma- 
nent population, and tribunals were established tor the 
investigation of titles, it was but just that those who lost 
their lands by the prior claims of others should be per- 
mitted to take lands elsewhere in the same territory. ‘The 
officers and soldiers too, who had claims for bounties, 
came forward at irregular and distant periods, and when 
it was ascertained that the district allotted to them was nut 


| of sufficient extent to satisfy their claims, the whole of 
| the residue of the country was thrown open to them like- 


wise. ‘Thus, although the whole of any of the great 


| natural divisions of the territory woukl not be likely to 


be appropriated, yet detached, irregular, and shapeless 
parcels and masses were culled out and sct apartin every 
quarter where good lands presented themselves. Under 
such a system of appropriation as I have described, and 


| carried on under the circumstances I have mentioned, 


gentlemen will readily see snd acknowledge the mens- 
trous irregularities, uncertainty,and confusion, which must 
and did attend its operation. Although the law provided, 


| in general terms, that location and surveys should be 
| made in regular right-angled figures, yet, from the causes 


Ihave mentioned, one who has any knowledge of the 
manner in which that country was cut up and parcelled 
out, would suppose that the law had annexed a penalty 


|toall surveys of regular form and figure, instead of en- 


jeining such form. Such was the condition of the terri- 
tory; and, subject to the satisfaction of a mass of floating 
and unsettled claims, of uncertain amount and extent, did 
Congress accept the cession from North Carolina. 

But the evils I have described did not cease here. Con- 
gress, by the terms of the cession, had no right to inter. 
fere in the appropriation of the vacant lands of the territo- 
ry, until all the claims with which it was encumbered 
sould be first satisfied. ‘he right to do this, N. Caroli- 


| na reserved to herself exclusively, and without any limit 
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as tu the time within which it would be done. This right lands agreeably to the provisions of the act of Congress 
she continued to exercise in the same irregular manner! not more than above thirty-five thousand are reserved, 
have described, not only during the existence of the terri- In many large and populous counties, not a single tract 
torial government which was established there, but for | was or could be found fit for cultivation, and not already 
ten years after Tennesce was admitted into the Union granted. 

asan independent member of the Confederacy. Thus | dn 1818, Congress became satisfied that the country 
the anomaly occurred, of one State, of merely co-ordinate | lying east and north of the reservation line established by 
sovereignty in every thing else, appointing officers, keep- | the act of 1806 did not afford vacant lands sufficient fur 
ing up offices, and controlling their operation in a sister, the satisfaction of the North Carolina claims ; and by an 
State, the sole duties and business of which concerned | act passed in that year, the country lying south and west 
the management and disposition of the soil—of that | of that line was placed at the disposal of the State of Teo. 
which is ofthe very essence of sovereignty. Whatren-| nessee for their final extinguishment. It should not be 
dered the whole system more complex and embarrassing forgotten, by those who wish to form any thing like a 
to the State of Tennessee was that the United States con- | correct estimate of the value andextent of that part of 
tinued to bé the paramount owners of any part of the | the national demain which lies in Tennessee, that in the 
country which might remain unappropriated after the Only district in which the United States own one foot of 
North Carolina claims should be satisfied. Complaints | land, large appropriations, say of between three and four 
were heard upon this floor, from the representatives of | millions of acres, of the best lands, had been made by 
other States, that in the struggle on the part of North | North Carolina, under the same irregular svstem I have 
Carolina to secure to her citizens, to whom she had sold before described, prior to the cession of 1790. When 
lands prior to the cession, the choice of the best lands, | this part ofthe country was again thrown open for the 
wheresoever situated; and a corresponding effort, on the | satisfaction ofthe North Carolina ‘claims, by the act of 
part of Tennessee, to protect her own citizens in their oc- | 1818, it was then but a remnant of a country which once 
cupant rights, who had pushed their settlements into / presented the choicest spoils to the grasp of the warrant 
every corner where the lands invited by their fertility, holder, But now, since it has been exposed to a second 
and which were not interfered with by Indian reservations, | visitation of locators, surveyors, and professed land specu- 
the United States were hkely to be deprived of every | lators—with claims in their hands of between one and two 
part of the inheritance except barren hills and mountains. | millions of acres in amount, and skilled by thirty years of 
Such a state of thinss could not long exist, without} experience in detecting the best lands, wheresoever situa 
producing serious and dangerous collisions, and, in 1805, | ted—in the plains, between the spurs of hills and moun. 
to such a height had the opposite feelings and interests of | tains, or upon the margin of creeks and rivers, the resi- 
the contending parties blown these elements of strife, | due of tillable lands can neither be considerable in ex. 
that all became sensible of the necessity of adopting | tent nor valuadle in quality, and it is this residue which is 
some plan better calculated to secure to each the righ's | now asked to be relinquished. In the section of country 
respectively set up and insisted upon, The conviction under consideration, not one acre has been reserved for 
of this necessity produced the compromise which is to| the use of schools. 

be found inthe act of Congress of 1306, chap $l. Con- ln whatever of argument I have advanced in support of 
gress by that act, with the consent of North Carolinas the present application, it will be observed that I have 
conferred upon the State of Tennessee the right to | placed it upon the ground of right. But independently 
issue grants, and to satisfy the outstanding claims of | of any obligation on the part of Congress, to provide for 
North Carolina, in her own way; but this power was | the maintenance ef public schools in Tennessee, the re- 
given to Tennessee upon the express condition, that the | linquishment which is sought may be pressed upon other 
country which lies between the Mississippi and Tennes- | grounds, addressing themselves equally to the justice of 
see rivers, including a considerable tract of country lying Congress. All that the State of Tennessee has received 
east of the Tennessee, as it flows north through the west- | from the sale of lands heretofore ceded by Congress, in 
ern section of the State, should not Se encroached upon | the eastern and middle sections of the State, and all that 
for the satisfaction of the North Carolina claims, until all | the most prudent management of her legislature and off- 
the country lying east and not included in this reserva-/ cers can glean from the sale of the mere scraps of good 
tion, should be first exhausted. ‘This was the first point | land, now asked to be ceded to her, would not more than 











of time at which the United States acquired any right 
to interfere in the appropriation of the soil of Ten- 
nessee, and Congress availed itself of this right, to com- 
ply with the stipulation to provide the means of educa- 


compensate for the protracted and expensive legislation 
which has attended the settlement and satisfaction of that 
torrent of claims which has continued to pour in upon lier 
fromm North Carolina, for the last 20 or 30 years. A mil- 


tion, and required the state of Tennessee, as a further) lion of dollars, paid directly from your treasury, would be 
condition of the cession which was made to that State by | but a poor remuneration for having all the springs of im- 
the act of 1806, of all the lands lying east and north of) provement relaxed, and all the sources of her strength 
the district I have already described, that six hundred | diminished and drained, by the most expensive, dilatory 
and forty acres should be reserved in every six miles) and vexatious litigation, that ever visited its curses upon 
square of the lands ceded by that act for the use of schools. | any people. Sir, if Congress had taken upon itself the 
Tennessee, from this time forward, took upon herself the | management and appropriation of the vacant lends in the 
burthen of introducing some order into the plan of mak- | territory ceded by North Carolina, as it did of the territo- 
ing appropriations for the satisfaction of the great variety | ry ceded by Virginia, long since would all claim to every 
of clauns which had sprung out of the North Carolina | inch of the soil of Tennessee have been gladly relinquish 
system; and from the year 1806 up to this day, one half} ed: and if no escape could have been effected upon these 
—! believe I would not be far wrong, to say two thirds— | terms, from the continued calls which would have been 
of the whole legislation of that State has been employed | made for the interference of Congress, in making new re- 
upon this subject. Her first step was to lay off the coun- | gulations, or revising the old ones, in relation to these 
try into ranges and sections of six miles square, and to | lands, an exemption would have been purchased, and 
provide that the lands directed to be reserved for the use | purchased cheaply too, by giving an additional unincum- 


of schools by the act of Congress, should be set apart for | bered territory from the great stock of the national do- 


that purpose; but by reason of former appropriations, in | main to be distributed among the hungry and often averse 
an extentof country in which upwardy of four hundred | claimants, whose appetite the State of Tennessee seems 
thousand acres would have been the proportion of school | at length to have allayed, with perhaps one or two ¢x: 
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ceptions, without going heyond the bounds of her own | made too large an estimate of the quantity of vacant lands 
territory. Tam sure, if the federal judiciary had been | belonging to the General Government in Tennessee, I 
drawn in to fix the construction of all the laws Congress | do not believe that the quantity can exceed three millions 
would have found it necessary to pass in relation to these | of acres. Bat, sir, suppose it should be taken for granted 
lands, and to settle all the controversies which would have | that there are four millions of acres of these refuse lands 
arisen under them, suitors of every other description and | in the Western District of Tennessee, the only inquiry 
from every other quarter would have been blocked out | which is of much importance here, is, what portion of 
of that tribunal for a quarter ofa century. | these lands is very likely to be the subject of appropria- 

But, Mr. Chairman, aside from every consideration 1 | tion by grant? In the middle and eastern sections of 
have mentioned, and discarding every pretext of right or | Tennessee there are many millions of vacant lands which 
of justice, the proposition is susceptible of the clearest | could not be sold for one cent an acre, and the purchaser, 
demonstration, that you cannot do otherwise than adopt | even at that rate, would be compelled to permit them to 
the present measure ; and if it shall not so appear to the | revert back to the State, or pay no taxes for them; and 
understanding, or meet the views of policy of gentlemen | the same thing may be affirmed of three-fourths, or per- 
to-day, or this year, it must force itself upon them, in the | haps four fifths of the lands under consideration. It seems 
end. The district of country in which most of those lands | to me that there exists a general misapprehension of the 
lie, is washed by the Mississippi on one side and the Ten- | quality of Tennessee lands. Although nature would seem 
nessee river on the other. A population of nearly one | to have surpassed her own efforts in every other part of 
hundred thousand souls has spread itself over the territo- | the world, in the production of rich lands in some districts 
ry within these boundaries, in the last eight years. A | of Tennessee, yet those who know the country best must 
great portion of the country is held by large proprietors. | acknowledge that a very large portion of it consists of 
They or their agents are upon the spot to guard their in- | barren ridges and mountains. But without dwelling long- 
terest and to protect their land against intruders upon it. | er on this point, I would ask of those who seem to think 
Not so with regard to the lands not granted ; and hence that better information can be had upon this subject, in 
it has happened, that every detached piece of vacant land, | the event that the State of Tennessee will not furnish any 
of thirty or forty acres in extent, which promises by its | more or better evidence than she has done, (and I assure 
fertility the usual rewards to the cultivator, is already oc-| gentlemen that she would never expect to be compensat- 
cupied, and the work of destruction upon the timber, as | ed fur the cost and trouble of procuring more specific in- 
well as upon the soil, is not only begun, but far advanc- | formation,) how will Congress proceed to get it? Will 
ed. Under these circumstances, two alternatives present | you detach a brigade of civil engineers upon a tour of 
themselves to the choice of the Federal Government ; ei- ; general observation through the country ? The report 
ther to relinquish these lands to the State of Tennessee, | these gentlemen would be able to make, would be a sub- 
or to appoint surveyors and open offices with a view to | ject of curious and amusing speculation to all those who 
bring them into market for the benefit of the national have the least knowledge of the difficulties and impedi- 
treasury, for, [ take it for granted that the United States | ments they would have to encounter in their search after 
of North America will not, in relation to these lands, re- | the scattered parcels of good lands belonging to the Ge- 
alize the fable of the dog, the ox, and the hay. The ex- | neral Government in Tennessee ; but, besides, these gen- 
pedient of bringing them into market, will, certainly, not | tlemen could not be spared. The great work of internal 
be resorted to, unless it shall be ascertained that the pro- | improvement would be retarded by their absence. Will 
ceeds of the sales will at least equal the cost of carrying you send out a surveyor, and set him and his score of de- 
this plan into execution. How is an opinion to be form. | puties to find out the value of these lands? If you do, 
ed upon this point? It is said we do not furnish any sa- and will give them salaries sufficient, they will furnish you 
tisfactory evidence, either of the quantity or probable | with favorable reports for several years, but they will put 
value of these lands. 1 say to you, that the kind of infor. you in despair finally. But would the State of Tennessee 
mation which is required, is not, and can never be, laid | view with unconcern and without murmuring.the approach 
before Congress. The gentleman from Massachusetts, | of such a host of federal officers in pursuit of these mise- 
(Mr. Brown, } alleges that we have brought forward se- rable remnants of land, after having been an independent 
condary evidence, and he thinks that better information | State for thirty years—afier having, during ten years of 
might have been procured from the several Registers’ that time, submitted to the degradation of having land- 
offices in the State of Tennessee, than from the surveyors | marks regulated and her soil disposed of by the officers of 
of the districts in that part of the country where these | a sister State; and after enjoying twenty years of honor- 
lands were situated. Ican assure that gentleman, that he | able exemption from all such foreign and officious inter- 
might spend a whole life in an attempt to desive the in- | ference in that which concerns, so directly and deeply, 
formation he desires, from the offices he alludes to, in| her pride and our sovereignty—would she submit to 
vain. In those offices he might, afier some years of toil, | such a visitation? Yes, she would; but the submission 
find out the quantity of lund called for on the face of the | would be made with a bad grace, a very bad grace, Las- 
grants which have been made of lands in Tennessee, but | sure you, sir. But yet she would submit, and that, too, 
he would still be almost as much in the dark, as to the! without the coercion of the federal judiciary. The un- 
quality and value of the lands not granted, as he is now. | fortunate surveyor, however, who should chance, in wad- 

From the history I have given of the manner in wiich | ing through the swamps upon the margin of the Missis- 
most of the lands in Tennessce have been appropriated, it | sippi, ‘to set his Jaceb-staff down upon an occupant, I 
it will readily occur to every one, that the precise quan-} would not guarantee, in every instance, that he would be 
tity called for in any warrant or grant, would scarcely, in | able to take itup again. I do not say this by way of 
any instance, correspond with the quantity actually sur- | menace, nor do Laltogether jest. IspeakasI feel andag 
veyed and held by the grantee. The surveyors, in the | I think upon this subject. ‘here would be discontent ; 
district of country in which the lands underconsideration | and 1 could point to the commonwealths which would not 
lie, would be able to give more satisfactory information, | be inclined to submit under such circumstances. The 
upon the points in question, than could be found in the | State of Tennessee would submit—not that she possesses 
offices of the Registers. For my own part, I believe that | less sensibility to wounded pride, or less spirit to resent 
the surveyors who have furnished the information before | an insult to her sovereignty, than other commonwealths , 
the committee, and which one gentleman [Mr. Lecxe,] | nor would f undertake for her voluntary submission at all, 
says is sufficient to show that the bill should be rejected, | if I did not know the feeling of deep devotion to this 


and another [Mr. Brown,) contends is d-ficient, have | Union in which she has been nurtured—a devotion so 
Vou. IV.—159 
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Al 
generous and sincere, that now, as heretofore, and in all I comprehend the gentleman's grounds of opposition = 
time to come, it would prompt her sons to leave their own | perfectly. I donot impugn his motives, and therefore q! 
fiekls bare, and their borders exposed, to march to the | there is no necessity for explanation. 1 have seen an ar. an 
most distant extremities of the Union—Ay ! to Maine as | gument froma different quarter upon this subject. }t 
readily as to Louisiana, should their services be required | was contained in the first message of the President, deliy. qu 
to drive back the invader who would dishonor the nation- | ered to Congress at the present session. I know, sir, Tl 
al character by taking post upon our soil, or threaten in- | that the proper and wise adminis'ration of the public pe 
sult to innocence and beauty. Sir, the exercise of such | lands is increasing in intcrest and importance every day, an 
rights as I have supposed, on the part of the national go- | and that the disposition which shall be made of them is of 
vernment, would operate very differently in the State of | likely, ina short time, to engross a very large portion of ful 
Tennessee, at this time, from the continuation of a similar | the attention of Congress, & know that the public mind, “7 
exercise of authority in those new States of the West | in relation to this subject, in many parts of the Union, ex 
which have not yet broken the strong leading strings | is becoming extremely sensitive, and that this state of bl 
with which they were bound, when yet in their infancy. | feeling is produced in opposite sections, by opposite pe 
Let them once be free, and you shall hear their repre- | views and interests that are supposed to be opposite and of 
sentatives upon this floor protesting against any renewal | hostile toeach other. Eknow that some of the wisest go 
of the badges of their minority. and best men, both of the East and West, differ wide! ab 

But, sir, suppose that Congress, froin motives of policy | and essentially as to the policy which would be likely to of 
of interest, should decline to grant the prayer of the | produce the most beneficial results in the management fu 
memorial of Tennessee, and should proceed to ascertain | of this great landed capital. 1 know that tremulous ap- by 
the vacant lands in that State, with a view to bring them | prehensions are felt by some, that if this measure is car. ar 
into market, I here pronounce the plan pursued in the | ried, it will be drawn inte precedent, and may become th 
other States and Territories for effecting similar purposes | the prelude to a performance of the same nature upona fe 
wholly impracticable in Tennessee; or, if practicable at | much more extended theatre. That some repugnance su 
all, that it would cost the government, in the execution | is felt to the bill under consideration, upon this ground, do 
of it, more than twice the possible value of the lands. | [ must believe; for who shall say that a principle of eco- eg 
To lay off those lands with safety to the purchaser, your | nomy isthe secret of opposition, or that a government to 
officers must search out the lines and other land-marks of | which can afford to expend millions in ornamenting the all 
all the old surveys; and, by the by, that is precisely what | public grounds and buildings in this City, would te likely th 
many of the owners have not been able to do for them-| to be seized with economical qualins, when asked to te 
selves yet. In many instances, a beginning corner only | surrender a few shreds and patches of refuse land for the Jet 
could be found, and that disputed. Ofadiagram which | glorious purpase of diffusing light and securing liberty’ gr 
would represent that country, with all the interfering, | The friends of the present application have endeavoured 18 
disconnected and irregular figures which former surveys ito place it upon separate and distinct grounds from any ch 
assume, you would say, that nothing short of the very | which would be likely toinvolve the discussion, or tend wi 
spirit of faniasy itself could have been employed in giving | to the settlement of any important principle connected the 
shape toit. Would the Congress of the United States, | with this great national interest. They wished, as it was tw 
for the sake of a mere pittance of profit, proceed to sell | their interest to do, to bring it forward and support it ou 
under these circumstances, and thus run the risk of open- | upen grounds which leave themselves and all others free th 
ing afresh the fountains of litigation, that they may | toact upon all other questions of a kindred character as for 
once more pour forth their waters of bitterness among a their judgments should lead them ; and they hope they su 
people who have already drunk to saticty of them? If! have succeeded in doing so, But perhaps it would be 
it shall be inquired how the State of ‘Tennessee can sell | considered not quite fair, that those who represent the in- th 
these lands with safety to the purchaser, Ianswer, that | terests of the State of Tennessee should be permitted to his 
the only plan which she has heretofore pursued—the on- | pass quietly along with this measure, giving no pledges of th 
ly plan which promises any security to the purclwser, | their course upon other measures of a similar nature. pr 
and the only one her treasury can bear, is, to make no | Perhaps it would not be quite safe for them to give some sti 
sale and issue no grant, until the applicant shall first have | cause of fear to one interest in Congress, that, by voting ing 
caused the surveyor ofthe county or small district, who |for this bill, they would be strengthening the hands of we 
is presumed to know, and in general is well acquainted | their adversaries, and to leave the other side in doubt to 
with all the land-marks in his district, to run out and | as to the favor they would be likely to receive in what the 
mark the boundaries of the land supposed to be vacant; | may vitally concern them. ‘The reasoning, too, upon _ 
nor until he shall have paid the cost of the survey out of | which Tennessee sets up a claim to these lands, may not dif 
his ewn pocket. Itis thus the interest of each purchaser | be held conclusive in the minds of some. Besides, | am in 
which constitutes the only guarantee that the rights of | disinclined to be placed in the attitude of ene, for selfish Wo 
others will not be interfered with, and gives some assu-| purposes, trimming between two interests and taking fou 
rance that not more than one law suit at most will spring | the side of neither. I, therefore, as one of the humblest to 
from each grant of land. It would be by such an econom- | of the representatives ofthe State of Tennessee, am wil- tha 
ical system alone, that Tennessee could expect to realize | ling to meet the question wpon broad and general princi- tio 
any amount from the sales of these lands for the support} ples, and do not tear the consequences to myself of being Se 
of schools, or for any other purpose. | committed upon this or any other question ; feeling, at of | 
Here, Mr. Chairman, | believe I might close the re-! the same sime, quite sure, that the measure under con- An 
marks I intended to make upon this subject if it could) sideration will not, as it ought not, to suffer by any course 4 
escape my observation that there is probably something| I may take in regard to it—wishing it, theretore, to be _ 
more in the opposition to this measure than is fully avow-| understooc, that | speak for myself alone, and utter sen- ler 
ed. The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Locxr,]| timents for which no other person should be responsible fed 
has hinted at some grounds of opposition which have not| but myself, | must ask the indulgence of the committee et 
been fully discussed. 1 fearthese grounds are half ex-| to what I have further to say upon this subject. I know el 
pressed for effect and half concealed from policy. The | full well the penalty I may incur for seeming to trench 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. McCoy,]has told us that} upon the province of abler men, in venturing to discuss . 
he had some reasons for opposing this bill, besides those | a great national question—the penalty of being rebuked a 
he thought proper to mention, | into a respectful station in the rear of greater experience, Cas 
[Here Mr. McCOY asked leave to explain. } | of more profound observation. But, no matter ; the ill- gre 
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quiy concerns a local interest I stand here to advance, { river, and new impulse to the growth of Kentucky and 
and [ will proceed. ; Tennessee ; but, without it, the whole Western country 

The bill now before the committee proposes to relin- | would have been nothing. Buta young and enterprising 
quish a portion of the public lands to one of the States. | population being thus supplied with the uninterrupted 
The objection is That these lands are “* the common pro-| means of senaing all their coarse, heavy productions 
perty of the whole Union,” and, being so, that it is unjust | abroad, in less than thirty years has added at least one 
and inexpedient to make partial donations of any portion | fourth to“the whole annual production of the Unon— 
of them to one or more States, short of the whole. It is | consumes an equal portion of all the foreign goods im- 
further urged, and from a high source, too, that the | ported into and consumed in the United States; and 
**acqusition” of these lands ** was made at the common | therefore, after paying thirty millions into the treasury 
expense of the whole Union, not only in treasure, but in | for lands bought of the government, contributes annually 
blood;” and the argument is carried on by the same high | one fourth of the receipts to the treasury from all other 
personage, by calling to its aid the pledge which was made sources. Inthe port of New Orleans alone, you have 
of them for the payment of the public debt. Details are | collected in duties upon foreign merchandise consumed 
gone into, to show that they have cost the government | in the West and Southwest, fifteen millions of dollars— 
about thitly-three millions of dollars, and that the proceeds} the prime cost, not only of the territory included within 
of the sales actually paid into the treasury, fall short ofa the limits of the State of Louisiana, but of the hundreds 
full‘remuneration to the government for this expenditure | of millions of acres yet untouched by your surveyors and 
bya small amount. The obvious tendency of the whole | land office men. The produce of the Western and South- 
argument is, to check the current of liberal feeling upon | western States exported from New Orleans, besides what 
the subject of these lands towards the West, and to mani- | finds its way abroad through other channels, is worth an- 
fest a falling in with the mistaken views of those who | nually ten millions. The foreign goods imported into 
suppose that injustice is done to the old States by making | the same States, annually, through the port of New Or- 
donations of land to any of the Western States, without an | leans, amounts to upwards of four millions; and, as 
equal allotment to them. Desiring, upon this occasion, every member from the West knows, that by far the 
to speak of the high personage to whom I have already | greater part of foreign goods consumed there, is intro- 
alluded, with that respect and deference which is due to | duced through the great commercial cities of the Eastern 
the head of this great confederacy, I must still be permit- | and Middle States, the whole amount of such goods con- 
ted to say, that the view he has taken of this whole sub- | sumed annually in the West and Southwest, cannot be 
ject is limited and partial and most unlike the views of a | less than ten or twelve millions, at the import prices. It 
great statesman. It seems to me, also, that the argument | would not, therefore, be a rash assertion to say, that more 
is not marked with that fairness and candor which should | than forty millions of dollars have been paid into the 
characterize communications from that high source,and national treasury by the States of the West and South- 
which are cvidently intended to have some influence over | west, in the purchase and consumption of foreign goods, 
the measures of Congress. It is notorious, that more than | ina period extending no further back than the late war. 
two thirds of the $33,000,000, alleged to have been paid , Such are some of the mighty results which Jefferson 
out of the common treasury for these lands, consists of | foresaw when he effected the purchase of Louisiana, but 
























































































































































the $15,000,000 paid for Louisiana, the $5,000,000 paid | 
for the Floridas, and upwards of $2,000,000 paid for the | 
surveying of lands not yet sold. 
With regard to the $20,000,000 paid for Louisiana and 
the Floridas, what gentleman on this floor will hazard | 
his character by contending that the probable amount | 
the guvernment expected to realize out of the unappro- 
priated lands within the limits of those purchases, con- | 
stituted any thing beyond a mere auxiliary or secondary | 
inducement to the treaties or contracts by which they 
were acquired? I am very sure that the profits expected 
to be derived from this source, was the very least part of 
the inducement to those great and important acquisitions 
—but great and important, for considerations of a very | 
different nature from those which have been presented | 
in the message ; and that estimate of their value which: | 
would exclude those other great considerations, would be 
founded upon views and calculations which would seem | 
to me to be better fitted for any other employment than 
that of laying the foundation of any great system of na- | 
tional policy. A late Prime Minister of England, when 
Secretary or Foreign Affairs, in speaking of the effect | 
of his foreign policy upon the new governments of South | 
America, declared that he had thereby called a new 
world into existence, the commercial advantages of which | 
England would enjoy, although it constituted no part of | 
herself. So, it may be said to the old States of the Con- } 
federacy, that the enlightened policy and extensive fore- 


which did not seem to be comprehended by others, even 
after they have been thus brilliantly unfolded. What a 
magnificent scheme was this for the investment of na- 
tional capital! How should every other consideration 
connected with the management of the public lands 
vanish as trivial and worthless before this one of nou- 
rishing this great source of national wealth and strength? 
Where, now, is the force or truth of the argument, that 
the U. States are not yet fully remunerated for the trea- 
sure they have expended in the purchase of the public 
lands? And what attention should be paid to the argu- 
ment founded upon the pledge, which it is alleged, was 
made of them to the public creditors? The full amount 
of the old national debt has been long since paid. We 
have fought through another war, and the large debt 
contracted in that is fast diminishing under our prolific 
resources. But itis said that the acquisition of these 
lands was made at the common expense of the whole 
Union, not only in treasure but in blood. This proposi- 
tion certainly cannot be maintained, to the extent which 
its terms would imply. The blood and treasure expended 
in the revolution cannot fairly be taken into the esti- 
mate. The close of that memorable contest left the 


| colonies in possession of all the lands within their re. 


spective charters and conquests. Virginia gratuitously 
gave a large and productive portion of these lands to 
the United States. 

Georgia, too, was generous, but more provident of her 

























































































cast of the great man to whom we are principally in- | own interest than Virginia; and it was out of what was 
debted for the acquisition of Louisiana, not only called | thus given, without price, that most of the new States 
‘new world into existence, the unrestricted commercial | have been formed, and out of which nearly the whole of 
benefits of which they enjoy, but one which forms a | the thirty millions actually paid into the treasury from 
respectable portion of their own strength. The pur- | the sales of public lands, has been supplied. When we 
chase of Louisiana, by securing the possession of the | come to estimate the bload which has been shed in the 
great outlet of the Western waters, not only gave in- | acquisition of these lands, we shall find that this part of 
creased value to the national domain north of the Ohio | the proposition is equally destitute of fairness and accu. 
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racy. TI do not propose to take an account of all the 
which has been shed, either in the acquisition or 
séttlement of the great Western valley; but { cannot for- 
bear, With the indulgence of the committee, to pay a 
passing tribute to the memory of a class of men whose 
privations and daring have had but few parallels in his- 
tory. TF allude to the Boons and Clarks of Kentucky, 
and the Robertsons and Buchanans of Tennessee. It 
was the adventurous hunters of Kentucky and Tennessee 
who taught the inhabitants of the East the way to the 
West. But they were not merely hunters. Many of 
them left comfortable mansions for ‘a lodge in the wil- 
derness,” prompted by the generous ambition of en- 
larging tlie sphere for the action of their own energies, 
and adesire to give an inheritance to their children. 
This was no Boker settlement, to be succoured at a call; 
nor had they the sea to defend them upon one side; but 
desert mountains intervened between them and their 
countrymen—and all around was one deep wood, the 
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ding towns of the Atlantic, Nearly the whole population 
of the U. States, is, for the same reasons, concentrate: 
in the same places; thus affording, without the aid of 
manufactures, an extensive home market for the agricul. 
tural productions of the interior of those States, which 
but a very small portion of the inhabitants of the West 
can ever interfere with, by reason of their remote situs- 
tion. But this view of the subject is of but little conse. 
quence when compared with some others. The Western 
States are destined, forever as they have done, to receive 
their foreign supplies and to send their own productions 
abroad through the channels of the States and trading 
towns on the Atlantic. They @o not, at this moment, 
pay lessthan a million and a half, annually, in the way 
of profits upon trade and exchange to the Eastern mer. 
chants, besides several hundred thousand dollars which 
they pay in commission and other charges upon the sale 
and shipment of their produce, exclusive of freight. This 
interest is better understood East of the Alleghany than 


haunt of their enémies. Many of them paid the forfeit 
of their lives for their rash, bold enterprise. Some of 
them live to'see their plans accomplished. These were 
the men who first broke the line of fierce savage tribes 
which pressed your then Western frontier from the lakes 
in the North, to the gulf inthe South; and all your sub- 
sequent acquisitions, by treaty and conquests, have been 
the consequences of their hardiness and valor. What 
would your Western domain have been worth to you, 
with no other inhabitants than Indians? But for the bold 
men I have described, Jefferson’s prophecy of the great-} you can boast of having undertaken. A few details will 
ness of the Western country would yet have to be! show that these are not mere assertions without proof. 
fulfilled, and the grand results of the purchase of Lou-| What I have said amounts to this; that those States which 
isiana would have been postponed for half a century. | have exclusive enjoyment of the fureign trate, and the 
These men and their descendants are at this moment the | benefits of the national expenditures, have resources for 
largest creditors of this government. Yet what have | internal improvements which never can be shared by the 
you done for them, or the States which they planted to| States of the interior; and that these last contribute, 


inthe West. The proprietors of the Erie canal under. 
stand this interest: the patrons ofthe Pennsylvania canal 
understand it; so do the advocates of the Baltimore ani 
Ohio Rail way, and of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 
Yes, sir, the West is, and must ever continue to be tribu- 
tary to the East. Your proud cities draw largely upon 
the West for their continued growth in wealth and splen- 
dor. The West has paid ani is paying every year, in the 
way T have mentioned, no inconsiderable sums towards 
every work of internal improvement which, in the Fast, 


be at once the nursery and the protection of the other | necessarily, to the increase of those resources, in a very 


new States? The evidences of your bounty are not to be | large degree. I will here remark, that Ido not forget 
found upon the records of Congress. Yet, to borrow an | that all the States on the Atlantic do not participate equal- 
illustration of more strength than refinement, you have | ly in these advantages over the West, and that some of 
made them pack-lorses in your great affairs, and the | them contribute in their turn, to build up the Middle and 
weeders out of your proud adversaries. As often as I | Eastern States Yet they all have a superiority over the 
think how and where the hundred millions of dollars | West in the particulars | have pointed out. 
have been expended of the natiowal treasure since the But to proceed with the proofs. All or nearly all the 
late war, besides what has been applied to the payment | unfixed capital of the country being concentrated in the 
of the national debt and to the support of the gevern- | commercial States of the Atlantic, the modern use of s 
ment, the reflection is unpleasant—it is so now, and I! paper currency, maintained and managed chiefly through 
therefore dismiss it. | the agency of banks, puts it in the power of the States 
Permit me now, Mr. Chairman, to notice, briefly, the! where they are situated to raise immense sums by a tax 
argument founded upon the supposed interest of the! upon this capital thus employed. Asa proof of the ex- 
Atlantic States in opposing the policy of making liberal | tent of this source of revenue, in many of the commercial 
donations of the public lands to the Western States, for States, I will mention that I have lately noticed in some 
the support ofeducation, and for internal improvements, | of the journals of the day, (which I donbdt not detailed 
generally. Upon this point, it will be no difficult mat-/ facts) that Massachusetts, by a tax upon bank capital 
ter to show that the Atlantic States have shared in the| alone, adds to her revenue annually, nearly $200,000. 
advantages arising from the unexampled growth and pros: | I regret that I have it not in my power to state the 
perity of the West, inthe same proportion in which the | amount raised from the same source in the great State of 
national treasury has enjoyed the benefits of that prospe-| New-York ; but no doubt that State, as well as Pennsy!- 
rity in the increase of its receipts | vania, Maryland, and several others, derive a greater re- 
Nature has bestowed upon the East some advantages | venue frum this source than the largest States of the ine 
over the West, which the wisest policy of the Western | terior are able to do from every source within their reac. 
statesman, aided by all that improvements in the arts can The concentration of foreign commerce in a few large 
effect, can never counteract. The Atlantic States, inclu-} cities, from whence the whole Union is supplied with 
ding Louisiana, always have had—always must continue | foreign goods, enables tlie States within which they are 
to enjoy the exclusive possession of the whole foreigntrade | located to appropriate immense revenues to themselves, 
of the U. States. The millions which will continue to be from this circumstance. ‘he treasury of New York re- 
expended annually, upon the fortifications of the sea coast | ceives an annual supply of nearly 300,000 dollars from 
and upon the navy, willoperate in favor of those States| auction duties and licenses. The State of Pennsylvania 
with all the force of a legal monopoly of the benefits of! receives from the same sources, as appears from the Re- 
the expenditures. The possession of the whole foreign! port of the Auditor of her Treasury, about 160,000 dol- 
trade, and the enjoyment of the principal part of the na-| lars annually. These sums, which may be called im- 
tional expenditure, must draw nearly the whole of the un-| mense, considering the sources from whence they are de- 
fixed and fleating capital of the union, tothe large tra-| rived, every one must admit, are pail by the purchasers 
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and consumers of foreign goods in every part of the Uni- 
ted States. Hence the ability of those States to project 
and carry into execution works of internal improvement, 
upon a scale of magnificence calculated to excite the ad- 
miration of foreign nations, as well as of their sister States 
—a system of improvement which the Western States 
can never imitate, by their own resources. The rail 
ways, the paved roads, and the canals of the West, can 
only be undertaken and carried on by an oppressive «li- 
rect tax ; or, in other words, upon agricultural industry 
and capital. A few experiments of this nature will serve 





to bring the whole system into such bad odour that half 


a century would not be sufficient to restore it to favour 
again. But the United States have the power, by liberal 
donations of the public lands, to compensate, in some 
degree, the almost total exclusion of the West from the 
benefits of the national expenditure, and to refund a part 
of the tribute which it annually pays for the aggrandize- 
ment of the East. This is the only way in which a sys- 
tem of internal improvement can, for a great while, be 
supported in the West ; and when, by these means, it 
shall be carmel to the greatest height, it will remain a 
problem whether the donors of the East will not have 
profited more in giving, than the West will have done in 
receiving’. 

I fear [have not yet struck upon a chord which may 
be ready to send forth a note of opposition to the policy 
of making liberal donations of the public lands to the 
Western States. I should rejoice to find that I am whol- 
ly mistaken in suspecting (what, indeed, I would be as 
reluctant to believe as any man,) that there may be some 
opposition to a measure of this kind for reasons far more 
to be deprecated than any which can spring from any in- 
equality in the distribution of the public lands among 
the States. But 1 do fear that a more kindly feeling was 
indulged towards the West in infancy, than now, that 
the signs of manhood begin to unfold themselves. Sure- 
ly, though, the inhabitants of the old States are not be- 
coming weary in well-doing towards their own children 
who have sought their fortunes in the wilderness. They 
will not, at all events, repent of their engagements al- 
ready entered into, nor halt in any generous purposes 
formed heretofore. Surely a spirit of jealousy cannot be 
springing wp towards the West. But should there be 
such a feeling, do those who indulge its impulses expect 
to stay its march by a limitation of their bounty? They 
may retard, but they cannot effectually check its progress. 
The march of the West to strength, in population at 
least, will be as steady and irresistible as the fluws of its 
own mighty waters. Nature has sketched the destiny of 
that country in the bold features of her productions there, 
inMore respects thanone. Have you ever weighed the 
moral contained in the story of one of nature’s greatest 
prodigies? The Mammoth once drunk in silence of the 
current of the Mississippi, and reigned proud sole mon- 
arch of that great valley. Before his empire was yielded 


toman, the last of his race had perished. The results of 


human society, happily planted there under the reign 
of freedom, will be of a like character for effect. I mean 
nothing invidious tewards the other sections of the Union. 
I speak with the feelings of one who can foresee nothing 
in the fature history of this Republic more to be depre- 
cated than that sectional interest and jealousies of any 
kind should be adopted as the basis of legislation upon 


any subject ; and I would, therefure, be the last to speak 
or 


} « . 
‘ings. But L may be permitted to say to the inhabitants 


of the East, that no good consequences can follow a sys- 
tem of ‘restricted liberality towards the West ; on the 
Contrary, the best consequences will flow from the oppo- 
site policy, ‘These are white cays in the national calen- 


1. . . | 
“arto those which may come. Every acre of land you 


now bestow will, in time to come, be so many pledges 
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to act in x spirit calculated to promote such a state of 
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and monuments of your paternal care and generous bear- 
ing towards the people of the West, tending to make the 
Union indissoluble. I do believe that the very sound of the 
term disunion would grate more harshly upon the ear of the 
West than upon that of any of the other great natural divi- 
sions of the Republic. Ido believe that the West will 
be the strongest, latest advocate of union. It will be the 
centre cord which will bind its several parts together, 
when every other tie may be sundered by opposite in- 
terests, by faction and corruption. 
After all, Mr. Chairman, [ would not be the advocate of 
a prodigal waste of the public lands, even for the improve- 
ment of the West. I look upon them as a great and valua- 
ble resource, and one which should be cherished with the 
utmost care, not for the purposes of revenue, oras a sub- 
stitute for taxes, either direct or indirect, for 1 look upon 
all such schemes as idle and visionary. But I regard 
these lands as a great national fund, which may be appli- 
cd, without infringing any principle of the constitution, to 
the various objects of internal improvement, in such man- 
ner as to remedy the unequal pressure of the government 
upon the different parts of the confederacy. Llook upon 
them as a great national charity, which, besides giving a 
cheap freeliold home to the sons of poverty and toil, may 
be distributed for the noblest of all purposes—the spread 
of light and knowledge among a people whose govern- 
ment and whose liberties depend, essentially, for their 
preservation,upon their capacity to appreciate them duly. 
I know that some difficulty may attend the allotment of 
the public lands forany of the purposes to which I have al- 
luded—but no project which has been or may be started, 
in relation to them, can be exempt from embarrassment. 
One project which has been brought to the notice of 
the public in relation to these lands, I cannot forbear to 
remark upon. It is that which proposes to relinquish to 
the new States, all the public lands within their limits, 
upon such terms as will secure to the other States 
their equitable proportion of interest in them; and it 
is, lapprehend, a horror which some gentlemen feel at 
the prospect of such a measure, that causes some oppo- 
sition to the bill under consideration. While 1 would be 
glad to see the public lands disposed of, or relinquished 
to the new States at once, by a contract ex¢cuted on 
both sides ; yet if any thing shall remain to be adjusted in 
future, in relation to them, I am free to say, that if I sup- 
posed any such measure was to follow the success of the 
bill before the committee, much as I desire its passage, 
it could not have my support. The plan of ceding away 
the public lands upon the plan proposed, liowever it may 
be supported by great names, and by plausible reasoning, 
the convictions of experience in my own mind upon this 
subject cannot be changed. I have lived long enough to 
have seen and to have deplored the effects of asomewhat 
similar plan, though upon a smaller scale, in one of the 
States of this Union. Of all the curses which can befall 
a State, both as regards the character of its legislation and 
the quiet of its citizens, that of being compelled to legis- 
| late upon the appropriation of its own soil, in which any 
of its neighbors or sister States have an interest, is the 
jgreatest. The interests of the States, within which the 
| lands lie, must conflict with those of other States. Certain 
| collision must follow. Constituted as these States are, ia 
| relation to the Federal Government and to each other, it 
| would seem to me that every possible cause of collision 
| should be avoided with the utmost care and circumspec- 
ition. But while avow my opposition to any measure of 
ithe kind which has been suggested, I must, at the same 
ltime, express my conviction-of the expedicncy of eman- 
ciputing the new States from that control and influence 
which the Federal Government must have over their coun- 
cils as long as it continues the proprietor of their soil, by 
; making unconditional cessions of it to them, as svon as it 
| may be done without too great detriment to the interests 
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of the other States. In whatever State, therefore, after 
the Indian titles shall have been extinguished, and popu- 
lation shall have advanced in the proportion usual in new- 
ly settled countries, the public lands, at graduated prices, 
shall become a drug in the market, I would free the Na- 
tional Government from the expense and trouble of super- 
intending them, and the States themselves from the annoy- 
ance with their sovereign rights, by « surrender of all fur- 
ther claim. If this policy is not pursued, and you will 
hold on to the last section of these lands, you can look to no 
termination of the difficult and embarrassing questions 
which must continue to engage and distract the at- 
tention of Congress and of the nation upon this subject. 
There are many other considerations of importance 
connected with this subject, which I have neither strength 
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the President of the United States did not disapprove of 
it. Sir, I am aware, that, under the Governments of 
| Europe and in England, particularly, where the King is 
| the supreme fountain of honor, that all the officers of Gov. 
ernment look to his approbation as their highest reward, 
an! appeal to it, in all emergencies, asa full and com. 
plete vindication. But, in this country, there resiles 
another sovereign, to whose decision every citizen looks 
as the highest that can be given. That sovereign 
|is the people of these United States; but their judg. 
| Ment can never be given in an enlightened manner un. 
| less they are put in possession of the facts, on which alone 
)it can be made up. But, though Ido not censure tle 
| committee for their report, yet I think that the officer in 
| question has some reason to be dissatisfied. The Presi. 





nor inclination, at present, to intrude upon the notice of | Cent, as the committee truly say, did not disapprove of 


the committee. I feel that I have trespassed upon its indul- 
gence tuo long already. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mass. obtained the floor, but yielded | 


te a motion by Mr. McCOY for the rising of the Commit- 
tee. 

It thereupon rose, reported progress, and asked leave 
to sit again. 


Wepnespar, Arniz 30, 1828. 


AFFAIRS WITH BRAZIL. 


The resolution, offered on Monday, by Mr. Covtter, 
of Pa. came up as the unfinished business of yesterday 
morning : when 

Mr. EVERETT, who was entitled to the floor, having 
yesterday been cut short in his remarks by the expiration 
of the hour allotted to morning business, observed in 
continuation, that had he concluded the remarks which 
he was yesterday making, when the hour appropriated to 


this kind of business expired, he should probably have | 
expressed his intention to waive his opposition to the | 


passage of the resolution. Although not requiring the 


information for his own satisfaction, nor deeming the | 


call, in reference to all its objects, wholly regular, yet the 
doubtssuggested by the gentleman who moved the re- 


solution, on the subject of our relations with Brazil, had 
brought him to the conclusion, that the resolution had | 


better pass, with a view of bringing before the House a 
full statement of the real posture of our affairs in that 


quarter, as fur as existing negotiations may permit. Be- 


fore he sat down, he begged leave to correct an error, 
into which he had inadvertently fallen, in stating the 
time of the appointment of the present Chargé d’ Affaires 
at the court of Brazil, which was not, of course, during 
the last session of Congress, inasmuch as Mr. Raguet did 


not return to this country till three or four months after | 
The error was of no moment to | 


the close of the session. 
Mr. E’s course of argument, which was strengthened by 


thus reducing the time that had clapsed, since the ap- | 


pointment of the Chargé d’ Affaires; he corrected it mere- 
ly for the sake of accuracy. 
Mr. COULTER, rising inreply, said that he was so 


much gratified by learning that the gentleman from Mas- | 


sachusetts would assent to the resolution, that he could 


be contented to waive all further discussion, and would | 
only make an observation cr two by way of explanation, | 


which seemed to be called for by the reraarks which that 
gentleman had yesterday addressed to the House. It 
was far from my intention, {said Mr. C.] at all to censure 
the Committee of Foreign Relations on the subject of 
their report upon the memorial of Condy Raguet. All 1 
meant to convey was, that L was not quite satisfied with 
the mode in which they arrived at the conclusion to 
which they came on that subject. 


Their report disclos- | 


his conduct; but this is only a negative sort of approba- 
| tion, and its value cannot but be much impaired by the 
fact that a person was appvinted to succeed him, even 
| before he returned to his country, or had any opportunity 
j}in person to give an account of his official conduct. 
Still, sir, I am free to acknowledge that my judgment, 
| upon such case, can be but of slight consideration indeed 
| when set in opposition to that of the Committee of Foreign 
| Relations ; aud I well know that this House will be justi- 
| fied, and so will the nation, in taking their opinion, in 
| preference tomine. There is one other observation of 
| the gentleman from Massachusetts, which I am bound to 
| notice. He stated, if 1 understood him correctly, that 
| my object appeared to be, to call in question the con. 
| duct of the President of the United States in this affair, 
| Sir, that was far from my intention;‘on the contrary,! 
only wished to elicit information which might disencum- 
_ ber the reputation of that Department from suspicion or 
' censure, if not deserved. [wished todraw out the whole 
facts of the case ; and, sir, [hope the time will never 
come when the Executive of this’ Union shall have his 
conduct improperly called in question, by a mere inquiry 
as to what that conduct had been. The gentleman from 
| Massachusetts appears to be confident, that, when all the 
|} facts shall be disclosed, no censure will attach to the 
President. If that proves to be the case, I shuil sincere. 
ly rejoice, since I never desire to censure any one with- 
| out the requisite information as to what his conduct has 
‘been. As these are topics connected with the reputs- 
tion of my Government, and through that Government 
| with the reputation of my country, [ hope I shall not be 
considered as having travelled out cf the record, cither 
| in offering my resolution, or in accompanying it with the 
remarks which I have made. 

The question being then put, 
adopted. 

BARRACKS AT SACKETT’S HARBOR. 

The joint resolution authorizing the President to loan 
the barracks at Sackett’s Harbour tothe Trustees of § 
Scientific Military Schoolto be established there, "4 
read the second time. 

Mr. HAMILTON, Chairman of the Military Commit- 
tee, briefly explaincd the objects of the resolution, 
stating that these barracks were at present unoccupied 
by the Government, who merely kept a guard there to 
preserve them from injury. The ‘Trustees are willing 
to take upun themselves the keeping of them in repai’, 
and the Quartermaster General, an officer well acquaint- 
ed with the subject, had recommended that the prayer 
of the petitioners should be granted. 

Mr. McCOY inquired whether it would not be proper 
| to fix some limits to this loan, in point of time, and asked 
|if it were intended to make it perpetual? 
| Mr. HAMILTON replied, that, though it was not !n- 


the resolution was 


ed no facts which could enable them to judge whether | tended that the loan should be perpetual, it would be 


his conduct had been proper or otherwise. The com. 
mittee appeared to have gone solely on the ground that 


| 
| 


better not to set any limited time, as by that means, 
the Trustees would remain tenants at will, and might be 
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dispossessed whenever the public service should require | time, whether a longer or a shorter period, the trans- 


that these barracks should be put to another use. 

Mr. McCOY acquiescing in this reason, the joint reso- 
Jution was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time 
to-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee appointed on the 
part of this House, to meet a Committee of the Senate, 
for the purpose of fixing a day for the adjournment of 
Congress, reported, in part, the following resolution ; 

“ Resolved, That the President of the Senate, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, do close the 
present session of their respective Houses, by adjourn- 
ment, on Monday, the 26th day of May next.” 

Mr. TUCKER stated, that the Committee of the Se- 
nate had been unanimous on fixing a day, and would 
have assented to the 19:h, but were induced, from cir- 
cumstances which he need not state, to agree to the 
26th, in fixing which day, both committees bad been 
unanimous, with the exception of one member. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, that the resolution appointing & 
Joint Committee, directed them to attend totwo objects. 
1st. To report to the House the business which it would 
be necessary to act upen during the present session, and 
then to fix upon a day of adjournment. When the 
committee met, it had been his opinion, that their first 
duty was, to review the business before both Houses, 
with a view to deciding what portion of it would de- 
mand theattention of Congress before the adjournment. 
It had been his opinion, and still was, that the vote of 
the House made that their first duty. A majority of the 
committee, however, had differed from him in opinion, 
and agreed to fix upon the day first, and then to revise 
the business. His own judgment, on that point, remain- 
edunchanged, and he thought that the report in part, 
which the committee had made, ought to be laid upon 
the table until the residue should be received. The 
Committees of the two Houses had agreed to meet sepa- 
rately to-morrow( Thursday) for the prupose of review- 


action of the public business might require. 

Mr. B. then renewed the motion of Mr. Tartor to 
lay the report upon the table. 

Mr. ISACKS demanded that the question be taken by 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered by the House— 
sat being taken, they stood as follows :—Yeas77—Nays 

So the House refused to lay the report on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, moved to strike out 
the 26th and irsert the 19th. 

Mr. BARTLETT said, that, since it seemed decided 
that the day of adjournment was to be fixed upon with- 
out any regard to the business before the House, he 
should prefer the 19th as the earliest day. 

Mr. CULPEPER hoped that regard would be had 
tothe amount of business, and that the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Carolina would not prevail 
but, before any question was taken, the hour for morn- 
ing business expired, and the debate was suspended. 


LAND CLAIMS IN TENNESSEE. 


The House then proceeded to the unfinished busi. 
ness of yesterday, which was the question, whether 
the Committee of the Whole should have leave to sit 
again on the bill granting certain lands to the State of 
Tennessee, for the use of schools. 

The question being put, leave was granted, ayes 99, 
and the House, on motion of Mr. POLK, went into Com. 
mittee of the Whole on that bill, Mr. Marty inthe 
chair. 

The debate of yesterday was now renewed with fresh 
vigor, and occupied the House till the hour of adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said, that he rose with 
reluctance to address the House, ashe saw clearly a 
strong desire manifested, to take a vote upon the ques- 


tion, but the bill presented considerations, of much na- 


tional importance, and as bu’ one side had been heard,he 
thought it due to the Unite? States, that something 


ing the business, and again to unite on Friday, to form} should be said on the otner side, at least, that the facts 


their report upon it. 


the report, in the mean time, be laid upon the table. 
He withdrew the motion, however, at the request of 


Mr. T. concluded, by moving that | should be understood. The bill propeses that the United 


States should release to the State of Tennessee, all 
their right to the public lands within that State, 


Mr. DWIGHT, who stated that the committce had | that they may be applied to the support of schools, 


all been anxious to adjourn on the 19th of May, but, 
from a spirit of compromise, had consented to fix the 
day on the 26th. He hoped that the House would im- 
mediately proceed to take the question, and agree to 
the latter day. He felt persuaded, that, in doing so, they 
would, in effect, accomplish more business than had been 
done on any one day sinee the session commenced. 

Mr. BUCHANAN opposed fixing any day of adjourn- 
ment atthistime. it might be that Congress could ad- 
journ on the 19th of May. This would depend much upon 
the time which the Senate might eccupy in the discussion 
of the Tariff. He said, tha’, until that subject should be 
finally disposed of, he would net agree to fix upon any 
day ; because he would not give any vote which might 
prevent a final decision upon the Tariff question, du | 
ning the present session. 

He concurred in opinion with the gentleman from | 
New York (Mr. Tartor.}) The committee had been 
appointed for two purposes. The first was to ascertain 
sud report to this House the bills upon which it was our 
duty toactduring the present session ; and the second, | 
{o recommend aday of adjournment. In order to as- 
certain when we could adjourn, it was necessary that the | 
Committee should first have determined what we ought 
yetto do. Theone question was dependent upon the 
other. Notwithstanding this clear proposition, the com- 
mittee have recommended, that the session shall be clos- 
ed on the 26th of May ; without having considered what 








and to induce us to make the grant, these lands are 
represented as scraps of territory, scattered through a 
large portion of the State, and so disjointed, or sterile, as 
to be of no value to the nation. Yet, the lowest estimate 
p'aced upon them by the ex parte testimony before tis, 
makes them worth at least $100,000 ; and it is admitted, 
that they will be an available property to the State, to that 
amount. This sum, smail as it seems to be considered,ought 
to be a sufficient inducement for us to understand what we 
do when we vote ; but there are other considerations 
connected with this subject,of much deeper interest than 
the value of the property. Of this the gentlemen from 
Tennessee, who have addressed us, {Mr. Pork and Mr. 
Brut,} seem to be aware. They seem to feel conscious 
that a proposition to give tothe State the lands in ques. 
tion, ought not to meet with favor, and to avoid the dit- 
ficulty, they have set up a claim to the territory, and, 
under color of right, demand a release and cession from 
the United States ; under these circumstances it becomes 
necessary to lovk into the title and see whether the claim 
is well founded. 

The State of Tennessee was once a porticn of the State 
of North Carolina, and remained under its jurisdiction un- 
till 1789, when it was ceded by that State to the United 
States. Ltappears, from this deed of cession, that during 
the revolutionary war, the State of North Carolina had 
promised to her officers and soldiers in the army, lands 
inthis territory. Italso appears that during that period 
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she had issued a kina of scrip called specie certificates, re- 
deemable in the lands of this territory,and that these lands 
at the time of the cession were chargeable with many out- 
standing claims of both these descriptions. North Caro- 
lina therefore reserved to herself the right of perfecting 
these grants and of satisfying these claims out of the 
territery ceded to the United States. It appears, also, 
that the claimants had been permitted to make their en- 
tries when they pleased, and as the land was taken up 
without order or system, they entered and located upon 
one another. She therefore reserved to those who should 
lose their titles by interfering claims, the right to enter 
again and make good the loss out ofany other unappropri- 
ated land, The United States accepted the cession on these 
conditions, and became obligated to permit their fulfil- 
ment. If there be any outstanding claims now, the claim- 
antshave a right still to enter. It is said by the gentle. 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Poxx,} that there are none. It 
is difficult, however, to understand how this can be 
known, as it is not pretenced that the records of North 
Carolina furnish any proof of the fact. It is admitted that 
entries have been made, up toa very late period ; and 
-it appears by the report of the Committee, that the office 
for entries was forcibly closed by an act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Tennessee in 1827, so that claimants 
have now no opportunity to satisfy their claims. The 
right of Tennessee to pass such an act may well be ques- 
tioned, but it is not my purpose to enquire into that. If, 
however, itis necessary to pass such a law to shut out 
claimants, it 1s difficult te understand the motive of action, 
if there are no claimants. 

The question then, is, will it be safe for the United 
States to grant to Tennessee territory charged with these 
incumbrances. If there be outstanding claims, those 
who hold them will at once demand satisfaction of the 
government, and the government cannot in fairness deny 
the demand. But, if it should turn out that no unsatisfied 
claims exist, this cannot be true of interfering grants as 
they are called, at least it cannot now be known how far 
claimants have located upon each other. When the land 
comes to be improved, we are authorized, both from the 
terms of the cession and the report of the committee, tu 
believe, that conflicts of title will spring up from this 
cause, and if we grant away the territory, out of which 
those who lose their land are to be satisfied, we shall be 
bound to do them justice frem the treasury of the United 
States. I ask, sail Mr. Davis, if under these circum- 
stances it is cither prudent or wise to bestow on Tennes- 
see this territory and incur the risk of being beset with 
claims which are properly chargeable upon it, and upen 
no other fund or property of the United States ? 

But, there is another objection to the passage of this 
bill, growing out of the terms of the cession from North 
Carolina. I will, Mr. Chairman, read to the committee the 
third condition,and it is as follows : That all the lands in- 
tended to be ceded by virtue of this act, to the U. States 
of America, and not appropriated as before mentioned, 
shall be considered as a common fund for the use and bene- 
fit, of the U. States of America, North Carolina inclusive, 
according to their respective and usual proportion in the 
general charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or pur. 
pose whatever.” It seems to be the sense and meaning 
of this conditien, that the United States should hold the 
residue of the land, after satisfying the military claims 
and specie certificates as property to be applied to a spe. 
cific purpose, andto no other. How then, said Mr. D. 
can the United States bestow it upon ‘Tennessee without 
violating their faith and honor, which stands pledged by 
the acceptance of the grant to North Carolina, to make 
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Government are tied—that we have no discretionary 
power, but are held in good faith to make that applicatio, 
of the residuum which the terms of cession prescribe. |; 
this be a correct view of the act of North Caroling (of 
which I do not feel entirely confident) here is an end of 
all discussion upon the subject; for trust no gentlemay 
on this floor would advocate the adoption of a meas. 
which would violate the faith and tarnish the honor of 
the Government. 

But, as other grounds of claim are set up, I will ask the 
indulgence of the committee, for a few moments, while] 
advert to them. The gentleman who was last on the floo: 
yesterday, {Mr Brxt,]} asserts that Tennessee has a right 
to school lands, under the ordinance of Congress of 1787, 
‘for the government of the Territory of the United 
States Northwest of the river Ohio.” He refers to the 
third article, which, so far as it relates to schools, js jy 
these words : “ religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government, and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall for. 
ever be encouraged.” Tennessee is not in this Territo. 
ry, but there is this provision contained in the cession 
of North Carolina to the United States—* When the Con. 
gress shall assume the goverment of the said ceded Ter. 
ritory, they shall execute it ina manner similar to that 
which they support West of the Ohio. They shall pro. 
tect the inhabitants against enemies, and shall never bar 
or deprive them of any privileges which the people in 
the Territory West of the Ohio enjoy.” Lam not pre. 
pared to believe that the position of the gentleman is 
sustained by this authority, for the word lands is not con. 
tained in either of the provisions ; nor do I believe thata 
construction can be given to these previsions which 
would impose upon the United States the obligation of 
making any provision out of the public funds for the sup. 
port of schools, either in Tennessee or the States North 
of the Ohio ; but for the purpose of argument I wil! ad- 
mit that the ordinance of ’87, is binding upon the United 
States in the manner contended for, and will then make 
it appear that Tennessee has voluntarily released the ob- 
ligation. To shew this, ] “ust again, said Mr. D., recur 
to the history of political measures. Tennessee was 
crected into a State, and admitted into the Union, in 1796. 
After which, difficulties grew up between her and N. 
Carolina, as to the claims upon these vacant lands, whic! 
were adjusted by a compact entered into, dy which \. 
Carolina transferred all the power she lad retained in 
herself of perfecting titles, to Tennessee. 

The latter State applied to Congress in 1806, not only 
for a ratification of that compact, but to have the United 
States release to hera large portion of the territory. 0 
compliance with her wishes, a mutual compact was en- 
tered into, by which a line was run and established across 
the State, called the Congressional reservation line ; and 
the United States ceded to Tennessee all the territory 
north and east of that line forever, on condition that sic 
should satisfy all the outstanding claims arising from tie 
Legislative acts of North Carolina, in relation to her so: 
diers and specie certificates. At the same time Tenncs 
see ceded to the United States all right, title, and claim, 
she had to the lands south and west of this line, avd 
declared that all her right thereto should forever cease, 
and that they should remain and be at the sole dispos:! 
of the United States. This arrangement, it appears, ws 
nade at the request of Tennessee, and to adjust cer 
tain difficulties that existed. The operation of this ces- 
sion was to extinguish all claim on the part of the United 
States to the lands north and east of the line, and to 
extinguish all claim on the part of Tennessee to those 
lying south and west of it. 





this particular use of it, and no other? The view I have clusively, thatif Tennessee took any right by virtue ¢ 


taken of it is hasty and perhaps erroncous : 


but it seems | the crigimal cession of North Carolina, to the Unite 
to me, from the tener ot the language, the hands of the | States, to school lands, that right was voluntarily released 
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toall the territory conveyed by Tennessee to the United 
States. The lands, however, now claimed, are in this 
territory. It is therefore manifest, that if the ordinance 
of 87 ever extended to Tennessee, its operation was ren- 
dered void by this voluntary release. : 
While, however, one gentleman has, with much seeming 
confidence, rested the claim on the basis of the ordinance, 
another [Mr. Porx] has based it upon the mutual com- 
pact of 1806 ; it therefore becomes necessary to look a 
little further into this instrument, to ascertain how far its 
provisions sustain the assumption made. The provision 
referred to in support of the claim is as follows:—** And 
the State of Tennessee shall, moreover, in issuing grants 
and perfecting titles, locate six hundred and forty acres to 
every six miles square in the territory hereby ceded 
where existing claims will allow the same, which shall be 
appropriated for the use of schools for the instruction of 
children, forever.” This the gentleman calls a promise, 
on the part of the United States, and now calls on us to 
fulfilit by granting other lands. flow the knguage can 
be tortured into this construction, is not easy to be un- 
derstood. The provision is a reservation imposed on 
Tennessee by the United States, who were unwilling to 
trust to the liberality of the State, if the land was unconsti- 
tutionally thrown into her hands. The language is 
substantially that you may take this territory, but you 
shall apply such a portion of it to this specific object, if 
enough remains after you have satisfied the incumbrances 
now on it. The words are—*t Where existing claims 
allow of it.” And this is calleda promise. It is difficult 
to reason upon a proposition which has but one sirle to it. 

The terms of the reservation are so plain, the. meaning of 

the whole thing so apparent, and it is so obvious that the 

United States is under no obligation to make good any de- 

ficiency, that 1 will not, said Mr. D. tax the patience of 

the Committee with any further remarks on this head. It 
ought, however, tobe mentioned, that, in this very ter- 
ritory where Tennessee complains she could not find | 
school lands, there are now several millions of acres of | 
vacant and unappropriated land, which may now be ap- 
plied to that purpose. —The only objection I have heard | 
to this course is, that they are not of so good a quality as | 
to satisfy the wishes of that State ; but it should be ob- | 
served that the reservation in the compact says nothing | 
of the qualhty. ‘Tennessee may therefore find land | 
encugh even to satisfy a promise, if she chooses to insist | 
on that interpretation of the compact. 

Another ground of claim set up by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Bett,} is certainly of an extraordinary 
character. He tells us that certain portions of the United 
States have greuter advantages than others—that the At- 
lawtic States are more favorably situated for business than | 
the Western States, and, therefore, it is but fair and just 
that some equivalent should be given for these benefits. 
Ifthe gentleman were to follow out this levelling system 
into its consequences, he miglit have a practical proof of 
its effects more convincing than any argument I can urge ; | 
for the same process of reasoning which would prove the 
propriety of compelling States to divide property with 
States, would show the wisdom of forcing the rich man to 
divice withthe poor; the man who has fertile lands and 
‘ange crops, to contribute to him who has poor lands and 
siall crops. 

The gentleman has also told us that New Orleans has, 
since it became a part of the United States, paid into the 
Treasury fifieen millions, which has been drawn from 
the western country, and, therefore, we ought to grant 
‘iese lands to Tennessee. ‘There seems to be no appa- 
rent connexion between the premises and conclusion in 
“te argument. If, however, any conclusion is to be 
“rawn from the fact, it is the opposite of that made by 
a gentleman. For whose benefit was Louisiana pur- 
Chased ? For the western country, to give the popula- 
Vol. Ly.—160 








erecta 





tion of the valley of the Miss:ssippi an outlet to the ocean 
—to give to tliat country more enlarged advantages : a 
greater value, and a more certain and enlarged trade. It 
has had this effect ; and the advantages of the purchase 
have been mainly realized by the West; and yet singular 
as it may seem, because the bargain has been beneficial, 
we are asked to pay Tennessee for it. 

[ am not, said Mr. 1)., able to perceive that Tennessee 
has shewn a shadow of claimupon this government. — If, 
then, the bill passes, it will make a gift, a naked gift, of 
the lands to Tennessee. We ought surely to understand 
what we give, if we bestow the property upon that State. 
I shall not, after what has been said in the discussson, 
dwell upon the quantity or quality of the lands, but I will 
remark that the evidence is all conjecture ; there is no- 
thing positive, nor any thing derived from known data 
in it. The Commissioner of the Land Office says the ter- 
ritory south and west of the reservation line, ceded to 
the United States, contains about eight millions of acres. 
It appears from this ex parte testimony before us, resting 
on the statements of certain surveyors of Tennessee, that 
the portion ef land still vacant and unappropriated, is 
about four millions of acres, or one half of the whole. 
The Commissioner also states, that this territory is the 
best portion of the State. The gentleman last up [Mr. 
BELL} says there must be a mistake in this, for there were 
about four millions of acres settled before any en- 
tries were made under the acts of North-Carolina, and 
there cannot now remain solarge a portion. T will not 
undertake to say whether it is so or not ; but this! will 
say, that the disagreement as to the probable correctness 
of the estimates shews that little dependence can be 
placed on the evidence. When I say this, I mean no- 
thing disrespectful to any person who has mace estimates 
or statements ; for no one,I believe, pretends to any better 
information than conjecture; and I vould place about as 
much reliance on the guess of one man as another, as to 
the quantity of land. Weare not, and cannot be justi- 
fied in voting away the property of the United States 
without understanding, better than this evidence enables 
us to, what we are doing. 

I will notice several other considerations which have 
been urged upon us with zeal and ingenuity, before I 
resume my seat. It issaid that the funds to be derived 
from the sale of these lands, are to be applied to a most 
laudable and important object; and we are called on for 
that reason to give our sanction to the measure. 

No man on this floor, said Mr. D. can be more deeply 
sensible of the importance of free schools than I am: 
no one can feel a more lively interest in their establish- 
ment and support, or lament more sincerely the negli- 
gence of sume portions of the country in tailing to adopt 
this means of opening the understandings of the people 
that they may appreciate the value of our free and en- 
lightened institutions. —Ours isa government resting on 
the willof the people; and whatever may be their cha- 
racter, such will be the character of Government. Know- 
ledge is most favorable to the best rights and interests 
of mankind. Civil and religious liberty spring almost 
spontaneously from it. Hence it is all important that it 
should be as widely diffused as possible. The press is 
the great organ by which it is disseminated—the great 
moral lever which acts upon the intelligence of the pub- 
lic. But the labors of the press are in vain, without the 
aid of schools; they must co-operate together to be 
useful; and I t'ust, said Mr. D. their conjoint movements 
are destined to diffuse light where darkness now hangs 
over the face of the earth, to elevate and improve the 
condition of man, by freeing him from the shackles of 
political bondage, and making him both capable and wor- 
thy of being master of himself. To free schools, it may 
be said, with great truth, we are indebted for the inde- 
pendence of the nation. The sagacity and wisdom of 
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the pilgrim fathers of Massachusetts is not more strong: 
ly illustrated by any act than by the establishment of 
these elementary institutions. ‘To them belongs the cre- 
dit of first making it a part of the policy of a govern- 
ment to diffuse the means of obtaining useful knowledge 
among all classes and ranks of people at the common 
expense. The adoption of this policy was the com- 
mencement of a new era in the affairs of man. ll 
children were taught to read and write, and thus the 
barriers which hedged the poor and the weak round 
with intellectual night were broken down; the avenues 
to light and knowledge were opened, and the principles 
of civil and religious liberty were planted deep in the 
hearts of the people, and the free and happy institutions 
we live under are but the natural result of this wise 
policy of our ancestors. A free government acts not by 
physical, but by moral power ; it appeals for support 
not to brute strength, but to the understanding—it is 
based on mind; and to give to it the wisest operation, 
the greatest strength and permanence, that mind must he 
enlightened. Ido not feel at liberty to dwell longer 
upon this monument of the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
have made these remarks only for the purpose of assu- 
ring gentlemen that I am not behind them in my attach- 
ment to free schools; but profound and sincere as my 
regard is, lam not prepared to adopt the measure pro- 
posed. The plain question is—shall we give to Ten- 
nessee four millions of acres of the public land, merely 
because she proposes to make a wise use ofit? If we 
pass this bill, how are we tu meet the claims of other 
States for alike gratuity? The policy of distributing the 
public lands among the States, for the purposes of educa- 
tion, has been several times, incidentally before this House; 
but it has never been matured or approved, nor am { will- 
ing to act upon itinthis form. Whenever the subject 


shall be fairly presented, I will then give it a most careful 


attention, but at present I forbear to express any opinion 
upon a question involving considerations so deeply inte- 
resting, and attended by strong embarrassments. This 
bill I consider as substantially bringing before us that po- 
licy, but ina shape too objectionable to meet our ap- 
probation. 

Again—it has been urged by the gentleman last up, 
(Mr. Bext,] that the U. States can do nothing with this 
property, if they retain it. What! Not do any thing with 
four millions of acres, acknowledged by the gentlemen 
themselves to be worth, at the lowest estimate, $100,000? 
Have we so little sagacity as not to beable to dispose of 
it? And what means has Tennessee of making it valua- 
ble which are not within the reach of the United States ? 
Can the one employ faithful, energetic agents ? So can 
the other. Can the one invoke the aid of economy ’? So 
canthe other. Tennessee can employ no means, in the 
disposition of this property, which are not also within 
the reach of the United States ; and it is but a poor com- 
pliment to the sagacity of this Government, to say it can 
turn to noaccount that which is admitted to be of so 
much value to Tennessee. 

It has been said, also, by the same gentleman, and by 
some of his colleagues, that Tennessee has been at great 
expense and trouble inthe management of these lands, 
and the residue ought to be bestowed upon her as an in- 
demnity. But this was a matter of her own free will and 
choice. She voluntarily took it off the hands of North 
Carolina, who was unwilling to trust it to the U. States. 
If Tennessee has had a bad bargain of it, she has ao 
cause of complaint, for it was cne of her own seeking; 
and with what grace canshe say to the United States, 
which have in no way been benefitted by herarrange 
ments, I pray you pay us for our losses? 

Another gentleman from Tennessee [Mc. Crocketrt,] 
has told us that persons, poor persons, have entered up- 
ontnese lands and made improvements ; and it would 


be a great hardship upon these people to be dispossess. 
ed, and therefore we ought to grant the lands to Tennes. 
see. There would, perhaps, be some force in the argu. 
ment, ifthe gentlemen appealed to us in behalf of this 
class of citizens, and asked us to secure to them their pos. 
sessions. But I put it to the candor of the gentleman 
to decide whether these persons are not as safe, and as 
likely to be treated with humanity oy the United States 
as by the State of Tennessee ? 

I will, said Mr. D. ask the attention of the gentleman 
from Tennessee to another circumstance, which I am not 
able fully to understand, for I am not fully possessed of 
their intricate land system, and Ido it with a view to 
elicit information. I finda documenton my table, from 
the other House, by which it appears that Tennessee has 
realized nearly a million of dollars from the sales of public 
lands, which has, or is, to go into her Treasury. Now 
these, I suppose, must have been lands to which the 
United States extinguished the Indian title, and the 
benefit arising from them has enured to that State. 

How then, said Mr. D. stands the matter? The Uni. 
ted States supported, at their own expense, a territorial 
government in Tennessee, while it existed. They have 
extinguished the Indian title to the lands within the 
State, for whichthey have paid large sums of money, 
and are now, as I understand it, paying an annuity of 
several thousand dollars; and what have they received? 
Nothing—not a farthing has ever been realized in any 
form; and yet gentlemen think it a great hardship that 
we do not, without hesitation, release the title we have 
to that which has not already been converted to the use 
of the State. They complain that the Western Country 
is treated unkindly—that she has no favors from the go. 
vernment; and we are gravely asked to give an equiv 
lent for the superior advantages which the Atlantic States 
enjoy. Sir, this representation will not bear scrutiny. 
In my judgment, the Western Country has been the pet- 
child of this government, always asking, and always re- 
ceiving, as from an indulgent parent. I do not complain 
of this—for I agree she should be cherished, and that her 
wants ia infancy should be favorably regarded—but! 
must be allowed to say, that when she complains she is 
unmindful of the almost daily efforts this government is 

| making to promote her prosperity. Such, sir, are my 

views of the bill before us. Tennessee has no claim in 
| law or equity to the lands in question; and as 1 am not 
prepared to give them away, I shall vote against the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. POLK briefly replied—complained that the nak- 
ed question had been enveloped in extraneous matter, 
and resolved the whole argument into this: that Ten- 
nessee had not received the same amount of lands for the 
support of common schools which it was intended by 
Congress that she should receive, and which had actus! 
ly been received by other States. All she asked was 
this, and this she asked as a right, and not as a boon. 
He replied to several queries which had yesterday been 
addressed to him—admitted that there were large qua 
tities of vacant land un the North and East of the reserva 
tion line, but stated that it had been offered at one cetl 
an acre, and found no purchasers. As to Hiwassee coun: 
ty, that part of the country had never been subject 
warrants; and ought to be kept out of the argumeut. He 
referred to the subject of school lands in Ohio, and to 4" 
act which had been passed at the last Congress to make 
up the deficiencies in certain grants where the school 
lands had been omitted. After vindicating the reput* 
tion of the witnesses, whose testimony had been laid be- 
tore the committee, and making some general re marks on 
the equity of the claim, Mr. P. concluded, and was follow- 
ed by pe 

Mr. BUCKNER, who went very fully into the subject, 
and replied at large, and with some severity, to the argu 
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ments of Messrs. Beat and Pox. He discussed the gene- 
ral system of policy adopted by the United States with 
respect to the public lands, vindicated the message of 
the President from what, he conceived, a misrepresenta- 
tion; deprecated the mixing up this discussion with mat- 
ter of a political kind; examined the value of the lands 
asked for, and resisted the claim by many arguments. 

Mr. BELL replied and explained, insisting upon the 

rounds he had formerly taken, disclaiming all wish to 
give the billa political bearing, but asserting his right 
freely to remark upon any part of the conduct of the Ex- 
ecutive Department, which fairly related to any subject 
under discussion. 

Mr. VINTON then took the floor, in reply to Mr. 
Pox; went into an extended history of the school lands 
in Ohio, compared the amount which Ohio and Tennessee 
had paid inte the public treasury, and of the benefits they 
had respectively, received, insisting that Tennessee had 
been treated with every degree of liberality and indul- 
gence, although the United States had not yet realized a 
single dollar from the sale of public lands there. 


Mr. V. replied with warmth to a remark of Mr. Betz, | 
as to the manner in which the United States’ Surveyors | 


would be received by the People of Tennessee. Though 
the gentleman had not actually said that they would be 
burnt up, he has scarcely stopped short of it; and has 


certainly made use of language which amounted to a | 
threat. He disclaimed all such ideas on the part of the | 


People of Ohio; and, after referring to their cheerful sub- 
mission to the General Government, concluded with 
a compliment on the firmness and resolution they would 
display in maintaining their own rights. 


The Committee thereupon rose, reported progress, and | 


asked leave to sit again. 

The question being put, leave was refused them, and 
the bill thereby coming into the House for discussion— 

Mr. McLEAN moved to amend it as follows : 

After North Carolina, seventh line, first section, insert 
—‘As shall be equal to 640 acres in every six miles square 


in said State, including the common school lands already | 


received by said State under the provisions of the afore- 


said act, passed the 18th of April, 1806, which shall be | 
selected in such manner as their Legislature may direct;” | 


and after the words ‘claim which the United States 
have to,” insert, ‘*so much of.”’ 

The amendment having been read, 

Mr. BRYAN briefly expressed his preference of the 
amendment to the bill as originally reported; and stated 


that, when in the Committee which had reported the bill | 


he had had no conception of the large amount of land 
which it would embrace. 

Mr. VINTON demanded that the question on the 
amendment be taken by yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered by the House. 

Mr. POLK briefly pleaded for the original bill, but ex- 
pressed his submission to the will of the House 

Mr. WEEMS made some inquiries, to which no re- 
sponse was given. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, also asked a question in re- 
ference to the amendment, but before any explanation 
could be given in reply, 

The House adjourned. 





Tuvunspay, May 1, 1828. 
ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


The report (in part) of the Joint Committee of the two 
Houses, on the subject ofa day of adjournment, coming 
up as the unfinished business of yesterday morning, and 
the question being on the amendment, which went to 
strike out the 26th day of May, and insert, in lieu thereof, 
the 19th day of that month, 


Mr. MALLARY expressed his decided opposition both 


| approached, a district of country full of lead mines, where 


to the amendment and to the original resolution. He 
thought, that, in the present state of the business before 
Congress, it was improper to fix upon any day to adjourn. 
The tariff bill was yet under consideration, and its fate 
suspensed in the other branch of the Legislature, with 
the prospect of a result in some degree satisfactory. The 
amendment had a direct bearing on that bill, and went 
with certainty to seal its fate—he hoped, therefore, that 
none of the friends of that bill would consent to adopt it. 
The rule he had prescribed to himself, and on which he 
always had acted, was, never to vote for fixing a day of 
adjournment, while any great national measure was pend- 
ing, nor, indeed, so long as any measure in which a con- 
silerable portion of the members appear to feel a lively 
interest. But, when the Representatives from the section 
of the country concerned, expressed their willingness to 
adjourn, then he would always support the resolution, 
| Mr. M. concluded by moving to lay the report of the 
| Joint Committee upon the table. 

The question being put, it was decided by yeas and 
nays: Yeas 81, Nays 79. 

Mr. TUCKER thereupon gave notice, that he would, 
to-morrow morning, once more, and for the last time, 
move the consideration of this report. He hoped the 
members of the House would then attend, and determine 
whether they would ever fix upon a day to adjourn, or not. 


LAND CLAIMS IN TENNESSEE. 


The House then proceeded to the unfinished business 
of yesterday, which was the consideration of the Ten- 
| nessee land bill. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, after comparing the debate yester- 
| day on the part of the Representatives from Ohio and 
Tennessee, to a squabble between two sisters as to the 
comparative value of their patrimony, and expressing his 

belief, that a farther discussion of the bill could lead to no 
| good result, moved that it be laid upon the table. 
On this motion, Mr. CONNER asked the yeas and nays, 
and being taken, they stood: Yeas 131—Nays 64. 
So the bill was laid upon the table. 
BOUNDARY LINES, &c. 


On motion of Mr. STRONG, the House then went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Tartor in the Chair, and took up the bill ** for ascertain- 
| ing the latitude of the Southern Bend, or extreme of Lake 
| Michigan, and of certain other points, for the purpose, 
| thereafter, of fixing the true Northern Boundary lines of 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois.” 
| Mr. STRONG briefly stated the object and the necessi- 

ty of this bill. After referring to the controversy which 
| had existed in relation to this boundary line, he stated 
| the ordinance of 1787, by which the Southern extremity 
| of Lake Michigan was fixed upon as the point through 
| which a line East and West should be run, separating the 
| Northern from the Southern sections of the Northwestern 
| Territory. It was, at that time, supposed that such a line 
| running Eastward, would cut Lake Erie somewhere be- 
| tween Detroit and the Miami Bay. Several surveys had 
| been made, but they did not agree. He hence inferred 
| the necessity of fixing, with perfect accuracy, the latitude 
| of the South extremity of Lake Michigan : and also, the 
| point where that parallel of latitude would strike Lake 
| Erie. It was also necessary to ascertain where the North- 
| ern bound of Indiana would cut the Territory of Michigan, 
and it was of yet more consequence, especially at this 
|time, to determine the true position of the North line of 
Illinois. That State had been authorized to go as far 
| North on the left bank of Lake Michigan, as 32 degrees, 
| 30 minutes ; but very different opinions were held as to 
| the precise point where that parallel would strike the 
| Mississippi River. Yet, this was a point very necessary 
| to be fixed, since that line passed through, or very nearly 
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there were already between six and seven thousand in- 
habitants, most of them engaged in digging for ore. Emi- 

nts were flocking fast to the spot, and there was rea- 
son to believe, that the number this Summer would be 
swelled to twelve thousand. ‘These people were now in 
a great measure without law, because it was uncertain 
under what jurisdiction they lay. The land they oceupi- 
ed was claimed on the one side by Illinois, and on the 
other by Michigan, and much difficulty and embarrass- 
ment was experienced in consequence. The bill did not 
go definitively to compromit the question of jurisdiction, 
but merely provided means to ascertain the geographical 
fact as to the true position of this line, for which purpose 
it provided a commission, furnished with all the necessary 
apparatus. 

Mr. SILAS WOOD, observing that the bill prohibited 
the use of the magnetic needle in fixing this line, inquir- 
ed the reason ; to which 

Mr. STRONG replied, that it had been fully ascertain- 
ed, and was now conceded, that a perfectly straight line 
could not be run by the compass, but must be laid on as 
tronomical principles. Various instruments would enable 
the commissioners to run such a line : either the plane ta- 
ble or the zenith sector, were sufficient for this purpose ; 
but the best of all modes was that of a trigonometrical sur- 
vey. This was at once the cheapest and the most certain 
mode, and was liable to no danger from the vicinity of 
iron beds, &c. which would affect the needle. 

Mr. S. then moved a slight amendment, which being 
agreed to, the bill was laid aside. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The committee, without rising, proceeded to consider 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill making appro- 
priations for the Indian Department. 

The first amendment being under consideration, in the 
words following : 

To the end of the following item: “ And the sum of 
$50,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to en- 
able the President of the United States to carry into ef- 
fect the articles of agreement and cession, entered into 
on the 24th of April, 1802, between the United States 
and the State of Georgia, which sum of money shall be 
applied under the direction of the President of the United 
States, to the extinguishment of the claims of the Chero- 
kee Indians, to all the lands which they occupy within 
the limits of said State :” 

Add the following: ‘ And to the extinguishment of the 
claim of the Cherokee Indians to the lands they occupy 
within the State of North Carolina.” 

Mr. McCOY wished for information, as to any obliga- 
tions under which the United States lay to extinguish the 
Indian land titles in North Carolina. He wished, also, 
to know whether the Cherokee Indians in that State were 
willing to sell their lands ? 

Mr. CARSON, in reply to these inquiries, went into a 
full statement of the facts of the case, which are in sub- 
stance, awfollows : 

During the Revolution, the State of North Carolina was 
engaged in an Indian war, the result of which was acon 
quest of the Cherekees, and an arrangement by which 
they were located on certain lands within the State, the 
possession of which was guarantied to them for hunting 
grounds. In 1785, the General Government took into its 
own hands the entire control of these Indians, (contrary 
to the express will and protest of the State,) and guaran- 
tied to them possession of the lands they held. In the 
meanwhile, the land was sold by the State, and a collision 
arose, which terminated by the Treaty of Holston, in 
1791, by which the General Government conveyed te the | 
Indians the fee of their land, and prohibited them from 
making any treaty concerning it with North Carolina, or | 
any other sovereignty, but the United States alone. Mr. 
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C. concluded that this was an unwarrantable and illega! 
act, by which an encumbrance was placed upon the State 
of North Carolina, contrary to her most solemn protest, 
and the General Government were therefore bound to 
make good the money which that State was obliged af. 
terwards to pay, in order to extinguish the Indian title, 
and make good the land to those who had bought it of 
the State. He dwelt on the liberality which North Ca. 
rolina had displayed towards the United States, in the 
cession of all her Western Territory, (now the State of 
Tennessee, and then supposed to extend to the Pacific 
Ocean,) with no other condition than the pay ment of her 
Militia Land Warrants. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said, the bill on the table, as it passed 
the House, set apart $50,000 to enable the President of 
the United States to extinguish the Cherokee claims to 
all the lands which they occupy within the limits of Geor. 
gia, and thereby fulfila long delayed obligation on the 
part of the United States, Now,sir [said Mr. I..} the amend: 
ment of the Senate proposes, also;to extinguish the Chero- 
kee title to all the lands within the limits of the State of 
North Carolina—this, too, is to be done out of the sum 
set apart by this House, for the specific purpose of ena. 
bling this Government to fulfil its obigations to the State 
of Georgia. 

Mr. L. said, sir, while I express a confident hope that 
this committee will refuse to concur with the Senate in 
placing North Carolina, (on this occasion) "pon an equal 
footing with Georgia—I wish to be distinctly understood, 
as entertaining none but the kindest feelings towan's 
North Carolina. He said, while he protested against tlic 
interest and wishes of North Carolina being attached to 
the just claims and demands of Georgia, as an unnatural 
alliance, which would place the wishes and interest of one 
State upon an equal footing with the just demands and 
rights of another, he would again repeut, that he enter 
tained all the friendly feelings of a good neighbor to that 
State. He highly respected her Representatives with 
whom he was associated here, as well as the People tle) 
represented. 

Mr. L. -aid, as a Representative of the People of Geor- 
gia, he felt it to be an imperious duty which devolved on 
him, upon this and all similar occasions, to vindicate the 
rights and interests of the State, and not suffer himselt to 
be led astray, by a compromising spirit of condescension 
to his good neighbors. Mr. L. said, this item of fifty thou- 
sand dollars was incorporated in that bill, at his instance, 
and as the phraseology will show, for the express anc 
sole purpose of extinguishing the CheroXee claims to 
the lands which they occupy within the limits of Georg, 
and thereby satisfy her, and fulfil a contract, which this 
Government bound itself to perform, more than a quarter 
of a century ago. The propriety of this appropriation, °° 
far as it relates to Georgia, has, at the present session 0! 
Congress, underwent the scrutiny and investigation of two 
standir.g committees of this House—was then discusse: 
in Committee of the Whole House—and lastly by the 
House itself; and has been sanctioned by all with a ver) 
near approach to unanimity. It was senc in this form 
the other branch of the Legislature. Lis now returnce? 
to us with this amendment, including North Carolina, 40 
that, too, without the subject of extinguishing Indian ttle 
within that State being even submitted to the cons ders 
tion of this House, or any one of its committees. Sir, W's 
is joining together that which should be kept asun ler. As 
well might Tennessee and Alabama propose to be includ: 
ed with Georgia ; and thereby further delay the Just 4° 
mands of Georgia, which have so often been a fruittul sto- 
ject of irritation and conflict between that State and this 
Government. The claims of Georgia upon this Gover 
ment to extinguish the Cherokee title, as soon as it can be 
done on reasonable and peaceable terms, is imperative ; 
and that it may be accomplished upon such terms as I 
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nL 
consider reasonable and peaceable, 1 have strong confi- | another. The treaty would cost no more if the lands 


dence, if the preper means be resorted to by this Govern- 
ment ; but, Lam not prepared to concur in the attempt to 
extinguish the Cherokee ttle to any lands in the other 
States, until the compact with Georgia is completed by 
thisGovernment. This policy of extinguishing the Cher- 
okee title, in the adjoining States, has already thrown the 
jurgest portion of the Cherokee population on the terri- 
tory of Georgia, and has been the principal cause of the 
disability of this Government to comply with its obliga- 
tions to Georgia ; in this is to be found the want of good 
faith on the part of this Government. 

Mr. Chairman : Itis true that I am decidedly in favor 
of the emigration plan, and believe the Indians can never 
prosper while they remain in any of the States or Terri- 
tories of this Union. And I shall never be content until 


I see them planted in permanent and good homes West | 


of the Mississippi river, and then I would never "leave 
them nor forsake them,” until I made them as comfortable 
and happy as any township or village in New England. 


With all due regard to the interest of other States, in | 


which the Cherokees reside, I hope they will not consid. | 


er me as illiberal, or bearing upon their interests, while 
| protest against extinguishing the Cherokee title to one 
acre of land in any of those States, until the demands 
of Georgia upon this Government be fully and com- 


pletely complied with, as contained in the compact of 


1802. 
Should I fail of success in my views, in relation to the 


emigration of the Indians generally, nevertheless | feel | tion of the question, it will appear, that there are strong 


assured that justice may be extended to Georgia, by re- 
moving the Indians from her soil, and settling them in the 


pce’ | 
right of soil is admitted to be in the United States. Yes, 
sir, this can be done without violence to the rights, inter- 


est, and prosperity, of the Cherokee Indians : for 1 speak | Indians resident within her limits, but towards whom, Mr. 


advisedly when I state to this committee, that the Chero- 


j 


ceded lay within twenty States, than if they lay all in 


one. 


Mr. McDUFFIE now stated, that the public business 
was suffering from delay, and pressed fer a speedy de- 
cision ; whereupon, Messrs. LUMPKIN and CARSON 
consented to waive any further discussion, and allow the 
question on the amendment at once to be taken, 

Mr. S. WOOD, of New-York, denied that the United 
States were under any obligation to extinguish Indian 
titles within the limits of any of the States, except 
Georgia, she having made a compact to that effect when 
she ceded her lands. In other States, although an of- 
ficer of the United States was necessarily present to see 
that no improper advantages were taken of the Indians, 
and although, perhaps, the United States paid the ex- 
penses of the treaty, yet the consideration money was 
always furnished by the State, and not by the General 
Government. ‘This was the first instance, with which he 
was acquainted, where such a thing had been demanded 
or proposed. 

Mr. SHEPPERD expressed his regret and surprise, 
that the amendment under consideration should be met 
by the opposition of the honorable gentleman irom Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Lumexin]; for, said Mr. S. though it is true, 
that North-Carolina does not present herself, claiming 
the extinguishment of the Indian title within her limits, 
under any express contract, like that which Georgia 
rightfully sets up ; yet, said Mr. S. by a slight considera- 


; reasons why North-Carolina should share in the benefit 


| proposed to Georgia. 
which they occupy in other States, where the | 


Nor, said he, can her claim to a 
favorable consideration be weakened in the estimation of 


| the committee, because she has not heretofore importuned 


kee Indians claim lands out of the limits of Georgia suffi- | 


cient in extent and quality to sustain them in comfort tora 
century to come. 


humanity and justice. 


Mr. Chairman, I consider this amendment of the Sen- | 


ate injurious to the interests of Georgia. I consiver it 
an untimely appendage, calculated in some degree, to re- 
tard the fulfilment ofthe obligations of this Government 
to the State of Georgia. I, therefore, with great confi- 
dence, look to this Committee, and this House, and trust 
they will refuse toconcur with the Senate in their propos- 
ed amendment. 

Mr. CARSON replied, insisting that the amendment 
went merely to extend the power of the Commissioners, 
who should be appointed to treat with the Cherokees, 
in such a manner that they might include the land in 
North Carolina if the Indians there should be willing to 
sell it. He acknowledged that Georgia had a claim of a 
specific character—such as no other State could advance; 
but though North Carolina had not put forward her claim 
in the land when she ceded her territory, yet it was equal- 
ly binding on every equitable ground. If she had receiv- 
ed her proportion of the general proceeds of the Western 
domain, she would long before now have received more 
than enough to extinguish the whole of the Cherokee title 
within her bounds. 

_Mr. MITCHELL, of Ten., thought that this discus- 
sion was wholly unnecessary, inasmuch as the Cherokees, 
who were spread through the four States of North Caro 
lina, Georg a, Tennessee, and Alabama, when they met 
in Council io make a treaty, neither kuew nor cared any 
thing about our State boundary lines, but considercd 
their own territory as one whole ; and if they agreed to 
dispose of any part of it, would be guided by their own 
terest in determining what particular portion they would 
part with. The power of the Commissioners was one 
thing; and an appropriation for their expenses was 


the nation on this subject, nor disturbed the quict of the 


S. remarked, that he was proud to say, his State had ever 
been disposed to act with due regard to the principles of 
A strong illustration, said Mr. S. 
of the truth of this remark will be afforded, when the 
committee come to consider the farther amendment, 
which proposes refunding to North-Carolina the money 
paid by her for the extinguishment of the Indian reser- 
vations. 

North-Carolina, said Mr. S_ possessing a vast extent of 
Western territory, in the year 1789, ceded it to the Gen- 
eral Government, with no other reservation, in her own 


| favor, than the mere privilege or right of satisfying, out 


of it, the debts due her citizens for military and other 
services, rendered in the war of the Revolution; and even 
the attainment of this stipulation was, by subsequent 
events, retarded and embarrassed with many difficulties. 
Having thus liberally given, North-Carolina, said Mr. S. 
now comes, merely to ask that she may have the honor 
and benefit of being associated with Georgia in the ex- 
tinguishment of the remnant of the Indian title within 
her at present contracted limits : for this, said he, no ad- 
ditional appropriation is asked, nor can the allowance of 
the request jeopardize, in any way, the just pretensions 
of Georgia ; whilst its rejection may, and in all probability 
will, lead still farther to increase the burthens already 
imposed upon her, by the injurious action of the General 
Government, in relation to this subject. ‘Tiere is no 
principle, said Mr. S. more fully illustrated by the mel- 
ancholy history of the aborigines of this country, than that 
of their persevering adherence to the name and character 
of tribe or nation. Yes, Mr. Chairman; to this rallying 
point of distinction they are seen to cleave, when scarce 
a vestige of national existence remains. F.xtinguish, then, 
sail Mr. S. the Indian tile in Georgia alone, and the 
natural consequences will be, that those whom you drive 
from their miserable abode, in that Siate, will seek to 
unite with the re nnant of their tribe remaining in North- 
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Carolina. Mr. S adverted to the treaties of 1785 and 
1791, by which the Government of the United States has 
bound the nation of the Cherokees to treat with no indi- 
vidual State; and remarked, that, while he was not dis- 
posed to condemn that policy which placed the Indian 
tribes under the exclusive care of the General Govern- 
vernment, yet, said Mr. S. it certainly imposes upon that 
Government the obligation of extinguishing the Indian 
title to the lands lying within the individual States. He 
said, that, by the treaties of 1817 and 1819, it was no 
doubt the intention of the Executive of the United States 
to have performed this implied obligation, and that the 
failure to do so was merely attributable to a misapprehen- 
sion of the Western and Southern boundary of North- 
Carolina. There yet, said Mr. S. remains a small extent 
of territory in possession of the Cherokees, unimportant, 
indeed, in itself, but highly desirable in relation to the 
integral character of the State. He hoped that this lit- 
tle nook or corner would not be denied to North Caroli- 
na—she who had, by the donation already referred to, 
endowed the General Government with a fertile and ex- 
tensive region, from which had long since sprung into 
existence a flourishing and fast populating State—one 
that does honor to this Union. Mr. S. concluded by ex- 
pressing his regret that he should have felt it his duty to 
detain the committec, even for a moment, and that, too, 
at a time when the honorable gentleman from South-Car- 
olina, (Mr. McDurriz,) had expressed a laudable desire 
to close the discussion, 

Mr. McCOY made some observations in opposition to 
the principle of the amend ment—insisting that NewYork 
was put on the same ground with North-Carolina, and 
the same course ought to be pursued towards both. He 
believed that North Carolina was not suffering any very 
great inconvenience from the Indians—and he was op- 


posed to the scheme of removing them to the West of 


the Mississippi. 

The question was now taken on the first amendment 
of the Senate, and decided in the affirmative—Ayes 55, 
Noes 54. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The question then recurring on the Senate’s second 
amendment, which is in the words following : 

“For refunding to the State of North-Carolina the 


amount expended by her in extinguishing the title of 
certain Indians of the Cherokee tribe, to reservations of 


land within the limits of said State, granted to them in 
fee simple, by treaties with the United States in the years 
1817 and 1819, the sum of 22,000 dollars.” 
It was taken without debate, and decided 
mative—Ayes 77, Nocs 45. 
So this amendment also was 2greed to. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Mr. BUCHANAN then moved+the consideration of the 
bill **to amend the acts concerning Naturalization.” 

Mr. B. said, he would briefly state the reasons which 
had induced the Judiciary Committee to report this bill 
to the House. Under the existing law, an alien cannot 
be naturalized unless he has resided for five years within 
the limits of the United States. He must, when he ap- 
plies to be naturalized, prove his residence by disinte- 
rested testimony; his own oath is not allowed for this 
purpose. In addition, he must exhibit a certificate that 
he had ceclared, in a Court of Record, at least two years 
before his application, that it was his intention to become 
a citizen, and to renounce his allegiance to the Govern- 
ment from which he came. ‘The bill will not interfere 
with either of these provisions. The existing laws re- 
quire, in addition to these provisions, that the alien should 


in the affir- 


produce a certificate that he had gone before a Court of 


Record, and registered himself ; and this certificate is to 
be the evidence of the time of his arrival within the 
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United States. The act of 22d March, 1816, farther re. 
quires that this certificate of registry shall be recited jn 
the certificate of naturalization 

What has been the consequence? By a correct con. 
struction of these laws, no alien can be naturalized with. 
out aregistry. This is the only evidence which the 
court can legally receive of the time of his arrival. Jy 
those courts, therefore, in which this practice prevails 
if an alien has been ten years in the country, though his 
residence wete notorious during all that time, still, if he 
has neglected to register himself, he cannot be naturalized 
until five years after his first application to the court 
This neglect is common, nay, almost universal; because 
aliens do not know the law, and would not, for sometime 
after their arrival, conform to it, even if they did. But 
this law, like every other unreasonable one, is evaded, 
It sets up an arbitrary standard of evidence, to defeat 
the spirit of its own provisions. The consequence is, 

hat some courts do, and others do not, carry this part of 

it into execution. In 1824, Congress yielded this pro. 
vision, so far as to declare, that a certificate of natural. 
zation, theretofore obtained, should be good, notwith. 
standing it did not recite this registry. The Committee 
on the Judiciary believed that it would be better at once 
to dispense with this registry. They thought it would 
simplify the law. 

The second section provides for another class of cases, 
Every alien who has arrived in this country, since the 
14th of April, 1802, must exhibit a certificate of the de. 
claration of his intention to become a citizen, made two 
years before his application to be naturalized. 

It was believed by the committee, that, if an alien 
could establish, by clear and indifferent testimony, that 
he had arrived in the country previous to the late war, 
(viz. the 18th June, 1812,) and continued to reside in 
it ever since, this condition might, in such case, with 
propricty, be dispensed with. We had reason to believe 
that there were many persons in the country, particularly 
Irisiimen, who served as soldiers during the late war, 
who have hitherio neglected to make a declaration of 
their intention to become citizens; and we thought it 
right to provide for this class of cases, more especially 
as such persons must prove, by clear and indifferent tes- 
timony, that they have ever since resided within the 
United States. It is now nearly sixteen years since the 
declaration of that war. This section is in strict accord- 
ance with former precedents. By the act of 14th Apr, 
1802, aliens resident within the United States between 
the 29th January, 1795, and 18ih June, 1798, might, 
within two years after its passage, have become cilizeus, 
without any such declaration of their intention. Here 
the residence required was not quite six years. By the 
act of the 26th March, 1804, aliens, who have resided in 
the country between the 18th June, 1798, and the Lith 
April, 1802, and have continued to reside in it, havea 
right tu be naturalized, without producing such a certifi- 
cate. Since 1804, we have passed no similar provision, 
although more than twenty-four years have since elapsed 

IMPROVEMENT OF HARBORS, &c. 

No further observations being made on this bill, it was 

jalso laid aside; when 

Mr. NEWYON moved the consideration of the bill 

\* to authorize the improvement of certain harbors, Ue 
| building of piers, and for other purposes.” 

The bill having been read— 

Mr. PEARCE moved to amend it by inserting an ap- 

| propriation of four thousand dollars, for the erection of 4 
| pier or break-water, at the harbor of Warren, in the 
| State of Rhode-Island. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON called fur the reasons in support 
of this amendment ; and 

Mr, CAMBRELENG stated that it had been offere: 
in the Committee of Commerce, and rejected ; whicre 
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upon, Mr. PEARCE went into a brief explanation of the | as not being strictly in order. The debate was finally 


facts of the case. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG made a short reply, stating the 
necessity under which the committee bad found them- 
selves of fixing upon some limit as to the compliance 
with the various requests and applications made to them 
for the improvement of harbors. If they complied with 
all they were asked to do, there would be scarce a creek 
or inlet, along our whole coast, where some public work 
would not be erected. They had, in one case, beenask- 
ed to improve a harbor situated upon a river, above the | 
falls of that river. 

Mr. McCOY said that this bill brought to the test what 
objects were to be considere/] as national in their charac- 
ter, and what not. Ut used to be the fashion for the States 
toimprove their own towns, and erect their own piers 
and docks ; but now, that whole business was to be taken | 
out of their hands, and every thing was to be done by the | 
General Government. He was astonished that the Com- | 
mittee on Commerce should have considered some sub- | 


jects presented to them as not of a national character. | 


‘He thought that this little town of Warren was as well 
entitled to have its pier considered as a national work as | 
many other places, and if the gentleman trom Rhode 
Island had not given a description of it, he might himself, | 
very probably, have voted in its favor, 

On this remark, Mr. PEARCE rose, and, after some 
observations as to the gentleman from Virginia being 
blinded by too much light, went into a course of remarks, 
in which he stated, at great length, the situation of the | 
harbor of Warren ; the amount of its tonnage ; the na- 
ture of its commerce ; the sand banks with which it was 
infested ; the dangers of its shipping ; the necessity for a 
pier; the advantages that would result from it ; the con- 
tributions of that town to the national treasury ; its rela- 
tive claims in comparison with Stonington, &c. Whiere- | 
upon, the question was taken, and negatived. 

Mr. SILAS WOOD moved to amend the bill, hy in- 
serting an appropriation for some improvements between 
the St. Mary’s and St. John’s rivers, in Florida. But as 
that subject was still before one of the committees of the 
House, the motion was pronounced out of order, \ 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

_The Committee then rose and reported these various 
bills to the House ; and the question coming up on the 
concurrence of the House in the Senate’s amendments to | 
the appropriation bill for the Indian Department, the 
debate was again renewed on the first of those amend- 
ments, and conducted with greit animation by Messrs. 
3. WOOD, CULPEPER, MALLARY, BRYAN, FORT, 
MARVIN, P. P. BARBOUR, MERCER, WEEMS, and 
CARSON. 

The same points were again discussed, and the argu- 
ments before adduced were enlarged and insisted upon 
with renewed spirit. In the course of the debate, an in- 
cidental discussion arose as to the comparative merit of 
the several States in the cession of their public lands to 
the General Government. ‘The conduct of Georgia, in 
requiring a price for hers, and in stipulating for the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title, was attributed to a wise cau- 
tion, which had been justified by subsequent events 
That of Virginia was pronounced by her Representatives 
to have been generous and magnanimous in the highest 
degree, and was set in advantageous contrast with the | 
cessions of States to the North and East, who had little 
or no land to cede. 

This representation was repelled by gentlemen from 
those States. The original charters were appealed to, 
‘o show the extent of their title ; but the merit of all the 
cessions was contended to be but small, inasmuch as the 
lands were, at that time, viewed rather in the light of an 
incumbrance. 


The course of this discussion was arrested by the Caamn, 


| 
| 





terminated by 


Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, who moved the pre- 
vious question. His motion was sustained by the House. 

The previous question was then put and carried ; and 
the main question on concurrence with the Senate’s first 
amendment being then taken, it was decided by Yeas and 
Nays—Yeas 60, Nays 88. 

So the House refused to concur. 

The second amendment being -hen considered, aftera 
brief discussion by Messrs. CARSON, MERWIN, and 


| WOODS, of Ohio, the debate on this amendment was 
| also terminated by Mr. MITCHELL, who again demand. 
| ed the previous question. 


The House sustained his motion, and the main question 
being put, it was decided by Yeas and Nays—Yeas 88, 
Nays 70. 

So the House disagreed to this amendment also. 

[The following are the remarks of Messrs. Brraw and 
Fort on the above subject :] 

Mr. BRYAN said, that he felt a reluctance to address 
the Committee at so late an hour, almost invincible ; 
but he could not rest satisfied, after the remarks of 


the honorable gentleman from New York |Mr. Woop} 


in which hechallenged any person to make a discrim- 
ination between the case of North Carolina, and that 


ef New York, as he stated it. Mr B. said the cases were 


by no means parallel, and even the traces of resemblance 
were few and faint. Me. B. here gave a history of the 
cession of her Western territory by North Carolina to 
the General Government, clogged only with a provision 
for her liabilities and debts, contracted by her efforts in 
the War of the Revolution, which, he con‘ended, were 
equitably chargeable upon the Confederation, and not 
upon North Carolina alone, as they were contracted 
for the common benefit, andin the common cause. He 
contended that the claims of North Carolina, to have the 
Indian title extinguished within her boundaries, were as 
strong upon the General Government, in an equitable 
view, as those of Georgia; and said that, if there was 
any difference to the disadvantage of North Carolina, it 
arose from the magnanimity and liberality of North Caro- 
lina, in notexacting it as aconditicn ofhercession. She 
gave with confidence, and the Genera] Government should 
not avail itself of that confidence, in its equity, to the 
prejudice of that State. Surely, it will not be contended 
that the General Government shall always stand upon its 
strictly legal rights, andsay to North Carolina, that, 


jalthough her claim is highly equitable, yet, that, as ‘* it 


was notin the bond,” it cannot be considered. 


Mr. B. contended that, even in a strictly legal view, if 


gentlemen would consider it solely in that light, the 
General Government was estopped to say that North Caro. 
lina could not call upon her to extinguish the Indian ti- 


\tle. Healluded to the treaty of Hopewell, in 1785 ; of 


Holston, and to the treaty of 1791, made by the United 
States with the Cherokees, by which treaties the United 


States took the Cherokees under their protection, and ex- 


cluded, in express terms, any State or individual from 
treating with them. 
1817, 18, and 19, whereby the United States not only 
undertook to treat with these Indians for the extinguish- 
ment of their title in North Carolina, Georgia, and len- 
nessee ; but also undertook, and actually did cede to the 
Indians, fee simple rights to a large portion of the Ter- 
ritory of North Carolina, which North Carolina was com- 
petent to extinguish by buying out the Indian titles, or, 
in other words, by purchasing her own soil. 

Mr. B. here reviewed the nature of the Indian title ; 
which, he said, was defined by the Supreme Court of the 


United States, in several cases, and also by several of the 
| State Courts, tobe a mere usufructuary right, or right of 
temporary occupancy ; but that the ultimate right, or fee 


He reterred, also, to the treaties of 
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simple, remained in the State. He referred, in confirma- 
tion of these decisions, to the fact that North Cafolitia 
had actually granted much of ter territory before the In- 
dian title was extinguishel, and that many titles in’Ten- 
n€ssee, particularly in what is called the Chickasaw Pur- 
chase, depend upon this right of North Carolina, as must 
be known to honorable gentlemen from thatState. Mr. 
B. gave a sketch of the legislation of North Carolina rela- 
tive to the Cherokee Janis ; that she was compelled toap- 
propriate her own funds to purchase out these Indian ti- 
tles, in fee, which the United States had wrongfully fixed 
upon her soil ; and that the General Government, having 
done herthis injury, by a high exercise of the treaty-ma- 
king power, should redress her injury by making her com- 
pensation. Mr. B. disclaimed the idea of now discussing 


the powers of the Government in making treaties, or their | 
application to Indian tribes within the chartered limits of | 


a State. He said that it was sufficient for his present 
purpose to shew that the property of North Carolina had 
been taken by it, and he confidently hoped and expected 
that a just compensation would be made her ; that North 
Carolina had been compelled to pay, as was stated by the 
Committee who reported a billupon the subject to this 
House, $22,000, which he hoped would be refunded. 

Mr. FORT addressed the House as follows : 

Mr. Speaker: Believing, as! do, that this body has the 
greatest disposition to do justice to the State of Georgia, 
I had intended to remain silent in this discussion. So fix. 
ed has been my determination to maintain this course, 
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Ido not wish to detract from the high merit of the 
States who made these concessions, nor to deny the ines. 
timable benefits thus conferred on this Union ; but I will 
remark, that there were conflicting claims set up to this 
territory by several of the States, and IT must be allowed 
to believe, that these claims could not have been adjust. 
= by the States themselves. A surrender to the General 
| Government was a measure of great prudence, and per. 
| haps indispensable to the peace of the States who made 

it; nor will T exempt my own State from reasons of a like 
| kind. “She had, ‘by her own legislation, covered immense 
} tracts of her uncultivated lands with claims for soil, if not 
| for sovereignty. And, so far am I from regretting the tak. 
ing of the bond, that I think the getting rid of these 
claims forms her only excuse for yielding up the territory 
for any consideration! Twill not pursue this subject, but 
cannot sit down without attempting to do justice to the 
State of Virginia. All that can be said of the disputes, as to 
the titles of our Northwestern lands, cannot deprive her of 
a Claim to the most extraordinary magnanimity ; nor has 
she merited it in this instance alone. For more than twen- 
ty years her sons have prédothinated in the Councils of 
the Nation, and yet no solitary act of legislation has been 
| passed for her benefit. On the contrary, by a course of 
| legislation unfiivurable to her interests, she has in spite of 
her great advantages, withered on the map of this Nation 

If her policy, and that of this Governnent, which she has 
| controlled, has been attended with these fatal results, I can 
| hever regret that Georgia has not followed her example. 


that I thought nothing could occur which would, at this | 


time, cause me to open my mouth on the question. Sir, 


how often, on this and other occasions, have we heard the | 
cry of the bond to Georgia, the bond to Georgia, the bond | 
I have so often heard this subject drawn | 
into the debates of this House, and, in my opinion, with | 
so little justice or courtesy to those [ represent here, that | 


to Georgia ! 


longer silence on my part would be criminal. We have 
been tole that Virginia has acted with unexampled mag- 
nanimity ; that North Carolina has covered herself with 


glory ; that other States vied with them in their splendid | 
concessions to the United States, and that they all gave | 


freely, and without price, but, when it came to Georgia, 
she exacted a bond. 

How stands the fact in this matter ? What was Georgia 
at the close of the Revolution ? An infant in the cradle 


—not even in the gristle of childhood, far less the bone | 


and sinew of manhood ? Was it expedient to place her 
on the precise footing of the oldest States in the Union ? 
Her spzrse population, scattered along one of her borders, 
held an indisputed title to immense tracts of uncultivated 
lands, of unknown value. Was it expected that they 
should give up their title to all this country beyond their 


settled boundary ? or was it not an indispensable and just | 


policy to retain as much as would ensure them a perma- 
nent respectability, asa member of this Union ? She gave 
up more than any State in the Union, Virginia excepted, 
and she gave what is more, a country of inestimable value, 
over which her sovereignty was undisputed. For this sur- 
itnder of territory she demanded a price, and exacted a 
bond, which she had a clear right todo. And how has 
the conditions of this bond been fulfilled by this Govern- 
inent? By first extinguishing the titles of these tribes in 


every other quarter, and crowding them into the bosom | 


of Georgia for permanent location! And this was expect: 
ed to be witnessed and borne meekly and patiently. Could 
the People of Georgia witness these things without irrita- 
tion, or is there any justice in the reiterated cherge of 
violence, brought against them ? 
tion of these trides, on the most valuable part of her terri- 
tory, can never be regarded, by Georgia, as any thing less 
than an attempt to keep her ina perpetual state of pupil- 
age ; and her sons cannot be expected to submit to it in 
silence. 


The permaneat loca- | 


CONTRAVENTIONS OF RUSSIAN TREATY. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, reported a bill **for the punishment of contraven- 
tions of the 5th article of the treaty between the United 
States and Russia ;”? which was twice read ; when 

Mr. LIVINGSTON briefly explained the object and 

| necessity of this bill. The object of it was to prevent the 

| sale of liquors and fire arms, by citizens of the United 
States, to the natives on the Northwest coast of America, 
within the limits claimed on that coast by our Government, 

and its necessity arose from a stipulation in our treaty 

| with Russia, by which both Powers were bound to prohibit 
this traffic. 

Mr. MALLARY suggested that the United States had 
not power, at present, on that ccast, to carry the law into 

| effect, if it should be passed. He also considered the pen- 
alties as inadequate to prevent the commission of the of: 
fence. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON replied, that the want of physical 
power to put the law into execution, did not remove, or 
in any wise affect, the obligation of the United States, un- 
der the treaty, to pass such a law. The treaty required 
the law to be passed. ‘the passing of it was obligatory 

| on the national faith, and although the offence might not 
be punished on the spot, yet it was punishable, shoul the 
perpetrators ever return into the limits of the United 
States, or within the sphere of its practicable jurisdiction. 
Laws which prohibited offences upon the high seas, had 
no penal operation where the offence was committed, but 
the penalty was inflicted when the offender returned 
| home ; and the United States were bound to prohibit ana 
punish offences, whether the punishment could be inflic:- 
ed on the spot or no. 
Mr. VERPLANCK suggested that no court was spect- 
| fied in the act, before which the offence was to be cogn'- 
sable. 
Mr. P. P. BARBOUR said, that the discussion which 
had already taken place was sufficient to show that it 
| was proper that the House should legislate upon this $10" 

ject. The stipulation in the treaty was mutual, and it was 
| the nature of all treaties that, ifone of the contracting 
| parties refused or neglected to comply with its side of the 


Farpay, May 2, 1828. 
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bargain, the other party wasthereby absolved from the 
obligation of the treaty. The treaty provided for the es- 
tablishment of a line, on the respective sides of which, 
the two nations should inhibit the traffic in arms, spirits, 
and certain other articles usually disposed of to tndians, 
lest the natives might, thereby, be induced to do mischief 
to the subjects of one or other of the Powers. Asto the 
policy and obligation of such a measure, he presumed 
there was but one opinion. 


collected, that penalties were to be inflicted upon each 
offence. If liquors were sold, and the penalty exacted 
to-day, it might be exacted again, if liquors were sold 
to-morrow, and so fofies guoties. For himself, he thought 
the penalty sufficient ; but, if it were otherwise judged, its 
amount might readily. be increased by an amendment. As 
to the question of practical jurisdiction, it was proper that 


the House should, at least, do what it could. The United | 
States had stipulated to prohipit this traffic,and complaints | 
had been made by Russia, that she failed to comply with | 


this part of her engagement. Whether it was proper, at 
this time, to create a tribunal for the purpose of trying of- 
fences against this law, was a question which belonged to 
the House to determine. If they should consider that 
there was any necessity for a specific provision on this 
poiat, the case was provided fur by the Constitution, 
which provides that ‘* the trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury, and such trials 
shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall have 
been committed, but when not committed in any Stxte, 


the trial shal! be at such place or places as the Congress | 


may, by law, have directed.”’ The place was, therefore, 


within the reach of any amendment which the House | 


might agree te. The law, however, would satisfy the 
treaty, as it now stood. 


Mr. VERPLANCK made an inquiry, which was imper- 


fectly heard by the reporter, but the substance of which | 
was understood to be, whether, as the law now stood, the | 


crimes prohibited by this act would not be within the ju- 
risdiction of the Circuit or District Courts of the United 
States, 

Mr. BARBOUR replied, that that did not, in his 
opinion, follow as of course. When acrime was commit- 
ted within a State, then ex necessitate the trial must be 
held within that State: but when the crime was com- 
mitted at a place within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but not within any particular State, then the court 


having jurisdiction must be particularly designated by | 


law. 


Contraventions of Russian Trealy. 


In regard to the penalty, | 
though its amount seemed to be small, yet it must be re- | 
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Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
stated, that the Emperor of Russia had enforced this pro- 
| hibition by penalties. ‘The letter did not state what those 
| penalties were, but referred to a complaint made by the 

Russian Minister, that none had been imposed on the part 
| of the United States. He called for the reading of this 
_ letter, and it was read accordingly. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR offered the following amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Superior 
Courts in each of the Territorial Districts, and the Cir- 
cuit Courts of the United States, of similar jurisdiction 
in criminal causes, in each District of the United States 
| in which any offenders against this act shall be first ap- 

prehended, or brought for trial, shall have, and are here- 

by invested with, full power and authority to hear, try, 
| and punish, all crimes, offences, and misdemeanors, 
against this act ; such Courts proceeding therein in the 
same manner as if such crimes, offences, and misdemean- 
ors, had been committed within the bounds of their res- 
pective Districts. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, that he should like to know what 
had hitherto been the practice of the United States as to 
the trial of offences committed beyond the limits of any 
State, in the Indian country. If the practice was fixed, 
it might furnish a guide in the present case. 

Mr. BARBOUR remarked that it was always competent 
to the United States to punish any offence of any of its 
citizens. A treaty was the supreme law of the land, and 
the infraction of it was a crime which ought to be punish- 
ed. Whereverthe Territory of the United States extend- 
ed, there its jurisdiction extended also. No difficulty 
therefore could arise as to the principle, and the only 
difficulty was, where the offence should be tried. The 
amendment he had offered, removed this, and, as he 
supposed, would leave the subject wholly unembar- 
rassed. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON suggested a slight alteration in 
the amendment, which was rendered necessary by 
the fact that in some States there are two judicial dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. STRONG, in reply to the inquiry of his col- 
league, (Mr. Tartor] quoted the existing laws, to 
shew that crimes committed within the Indian Terri- 
| tory, and not within the limits of any State, are to be 
tried and punished in the State or Territory next adjoin- 
in 








Mr. MARVIN suggested that the amendment would 
not fully meet the case for which it was intended. It gave 


Mr. TAYLOR could not perceive how the passing of | the jurisdiction of these offences to the District Court of 


this act would fulfil our treaty with Russia. He quoted 


the fifth article of that treaty, which stipulated that neith- | 
er party should have power, in enforcing the prohibition | jurisdiction exclusively to that State or Territory. 


that State where the offender should be first arrested, or 
into which he should first be brought, and it confines the 
Now 


of the trade in arms, spirits, &c. to search the vessels of | it might happen, that such State might prove the most 
the other nation, but each party is left at liberty to pun- | inconvenient part of the Union for the trial, in conse- 


ish its own citizens in such manner as it may think fit. 


quence of distance, expense of witnesses,&c. He thought 


Now, the treaty itself, as the supreme law of the land,was | the law ought to give to that court a discretionary power 
a prohibition of this trade, binding upon all good citi-| of removing the venue on the application either of the ac- 
zens. ‘The professed object of this bill was to enforce a\ cused party, or of the Attorney of the United States. 


penalty for the violation of this prohibition,but it provides | 


no court which shall have jurisdiction of the offer.ce. 


Mr. BARBOUR replied, that this difficulty might be 


Its | obviated by striking out the word “first” in the amend- 


practical effect, therefore, would be nothing,and the mat- | ment which he had offered. 


ter would be left just where it was by the treaty. He was | 


Mr. DRAYTON considered this as a matter of form, 


told that some amendment would be offered, assigning | rather than any thing else, as it was not very probable 


the jurisdiction to some court of the United States, but he 
believed that many difficulties would arise in the exer- 


cise of such law. 


were? 


Mr. LIVINGSTON, in reply, observed, that this sub- | 


| that such offences would ever come to be tried in the 
| United States. He suggested, however, the insertion 


, He inquired whether any decree had | into this law, of the second section of the act of 1807, 
been issued by the Emperor of Russia, inflicting penal- 
ties on these offences, and if it had, what those penalties 


regulating process in offences committed against Indians. 
| Mr. BARBOUR accepted this as a substitute for his 
| amendment. 

Mr. MARVIN moved to amend the section by adding 


| 


ject had been brought before Congress in consequence | the following clause : ‘ 
ofa letter addressed by the Secretary of State tuthe | ‘Unless upon the application of the Attorney of the 


Vor. IV.—161 
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United States, or of the party charged, the court herein 
prescribed shall otherwise order ; in which case the party 
charged shall give good and sufficient security to appear 
before the court so designated, which court is hereby vest- 
ed with full power to try for said offence.” 

After a few words from Mr. DRAYTON, the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. STRONG suggested that the bill, in its present 
form, was likely to prove inoperative. ‘The crime it for- 
bids is the selling of liquor, arms, &c. to the ** natives.” 
Nothing would be easier than to evade thislaw. Vessels 
freighted with the forbidden commodities might carry con 
the traffic through a Russian agent, or some other alien 
residing upon the coast, who would immediately dispose 
of the articles to the natives. Over such persons the U. 


Indians in North Carolina, &%c.—Improvement of Harbors, &c. 


[May 2, 182¢, 





So the motion for reconsideration was negatived, a m 
jority of two-thirds not voting in its favor. 

Mr. MARTIN now made a point ef order, and insiste; 
that it was in order, during any part of the day, to move 
the reconsideration of a vote of yesterday, inasmuch as 
the 39th and 41st rules of order, according to his under. 
standing of them, allowed the whole of the second day 
for such a motion, and gave it precedence over the orders 
of the day. He quoted those two rules, in the following 
words : 

39. * When a motion has been once made and carried 
in the affirmative or negative, it shall be in order for any 
member of the majority to move for the reconsideration 
thereof, on the same, or the succeeding day.” 

Alst. ** The unfinished business in which the House 


ae 





States had no power, and the law would remain a dead | was engaged at the last preceding adjournment, shall 
letter. He suggested the propriety of amending the bill | have the preference in the orders of the day, and no mo. 
by adding, after the word “natives,” the words, ‘‘or| tion on any other business shall be received, without 
other person or persons.” special leave of the House, until the former is disposed 
Mr. BARBOUR replied, that the law was as compre- | of.” 
hensive as the treaty, and the United States were not} The SPEAKER repeated the decision he had former. 
bound to go any farther. ly given, referring to repeated decisions of the House jn 
Mr. VANCE thought it would be unwise for the House | confirmation of it, especially in the much disputed case of 
to go into legislating on this matter until they had full in-| the Missouri Question. The motion for reconsideration 
formation as to what had been done by the Russian Go-| might, it was true, be made at any time on the secon 
vernment on this subject ; since, if we shoul make our | day, when such a motion would be in order : but it was in 
law more severe than that of Russia, it might happen that | order only during the hour allotted for the consideration 
our own citizens would thereby be thrown out of the | of morning business. 
trade, which was one of great value. | From this decision Mr. CARSON took an appeal to the 
Mr. TUCKER of S. C. finding that this discussion | House, and Mr. SUTHERLAND contended, that, inas. 
would occupy the whole hour allotted for reports and re- | much as the motion for consideration had respect to an 
solutions, and thereby preclude the consideration of the | amendment in a dill, it was in order during any part of 
subject of adjournment, moved that the bill be laid upon | the second day, when the discussion of bills was in order, 
the table ; but the motion was negatived—Ayes 62, Noes | unless the bill to which it related had been carried by the 
75. Whereupon, the amendment was adopted, and the | Clerk to the other branch of the Legislature. The far. 


bill, as amended, ordered to be engrossed for a third | ther discussion of the point of order, however, was ar. 
reading. 


rested by a suggestion urged by Messrs. LITTLE and 
- sm i P. P. BARBOUR, that the disagreement of the House 
INDIANS IN NORTH CAROLINA, &e. | would have to go to the Senate, el the bill and amend- 
Mr MARTIN now said that he was about to submit a| ments come back again from that body, when an oppor. 
motion which must be offered this morning, or not at all. | tunity for farther amendment would again be presented ; 
It was for a reconsideration of the vote of the House, | whereupon Mr. CARSON withdrew his appeal. 
taken yesterday on one of the amendments of the Senate 
to the Indian appropriation bill. He meant that amend-| tion to the 41st rule of the House : 
ment which went to extend the treaty with the Cherokees | ‘* And such motion stiall take precedence of all other 
to their lands in North Carolina, and which had been dis- | questions.” 
agreed to by the House, He therefore moved to post-| |The said 41st rule proposed thus to be amended is in 
pone the orders of the day, in order that a motion for re- | the words following : 
consideration might be made and discussed. | ** When a motion has been mede and carried in the af 
Mr. TAYLOR demanded that the question on postpone- | firmative or negative, it shall be in order for any member 
ment be taken by yeas and nays, and they were ordered | of the majority to move for the reconsideration thereof, 
by the House. | on the same or succeeding day.” 
Mr. MARTIN was about to explain, at some length, IMPROVEMENT OF HARBORS, &e. 
the reasons why he wished the vote reconsidered, impor- 
tant facts having been developed, which, he was pessuad-| ‘The several bills, which were yesterday reported by 
ed, would induce the House to reverse its decision, but | the Committee of the Whole, were considered in thei! 
he was arrested by the CHAIR, until the question of} order, and that for the improvement of certain harbors, 
consideration should be decided. and the erection of certain piers, being under consider 
Mr. CARSON suggested, that, inasmuch as a motion! tion— 
for reconsidering any vote of the House was confined by| Mr. PEARCE renewed the motion which he had mae 
the rules, to the day on which such vote had passed, and | in Committee of the Whole, directing an appropriatic 
the day succeeding the motion, such motion, by its own! of four thousand dollars for the buikling a pier in Warrev 
right, took precedence, without the necessity of post-| river, in the State of Rhode Island, near the entrance ol 
poning the orders of the day. | the harbor of Warren, for the improvement of said har- 
The SPEAKER replied, that the uniferm practice of | bor; and then addressed the Chair as follows : 
the House had been otherwise, and that, unless the mo-| Mr. Speaker: When this bill was before the Com- 
tion for reconsideration was made before the expiration | mittee of the Whole, I assigned the reasons whi ! 
of the first hour of the second day, it was wholly pre-| thought the amendment, which I then offered, and which 
cluded. | I have aince renewed, ought to be adopted. Many will, 
The question was then put on postponing the orders of | no doubt, say, that the vote on my amendment in the 
the day, (which motion can be carried only by a vote of} Committee of the Whole ought to have deterred me from 
two-thirds of the House, under a rule recently adopted,) | renewing it here, or troubling the House with any re- 


and was decided by yeas and nays :—yeas 114, nays 60. | marks at this time. Iam not often deterred by such coll: 
‘ 
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siderations, when conscious [ am in the line of duty, and | * floating ice, with piles inserted into the work, for ves= 
advocating ameasure which I know to be right; and if| * sels to warp to, there can be no doubt that great advan- 
the House will listen to the remarks that 1 shall now make | «« tages would frequently result to those making a pas- 
—remarks which shall be as bricf as l can make them— | “ sage into and out of the river, as those wishing to make 
whatever may be the result of my efforts here, I shall be | * the port might arrive at this point, and there rest se- 
satisfied, and hope those I represent will also be satisfied. | ‘ curely till a favorable wind or tide might enable them 
The evidence in favor of this appropriation; the expe- | ‘* to gain the wharves ; whereas, were they to anchor in 
diency,as well as practicability of the contemplated work; | “ the bay, below, asis now frequently the case, they 
the navigation and commerce of the place, whose harbor | ** would be liable to lie ina hazardous situation, and 
this appropriation would improve; the advantages that ‘* might not be enabled to gainthe port without at least 
would arise from this improvement to the Goverrment of | * much loss of time.” 
the United States, as well as to the enterprising citizens! Other advantages to the commerce and navigation of 
of the town of Warren; the commercial importance of | this place are set forthin this report ; and as the same 
that place, whether viewed in comparison with other | has been put into the possession of every member of this 
places, ora proper estimate is formed of it, without any | House, a further reference, on my part, would certainly 
such comparison ; are subjects to which I would call the | be considered unnecessary. It is sufficient for me to 
attention of this House, \say, (and I hope gentlemen will examine the report, if 
What, Mr. Sezaxen, is the evidence which was before they have not done it,) that the report is full and con- 
the Committee on Commerce, which was referred to in | clusive, as to the practicability, necessity, and utility, of 
the discussion, in the Committee of the Whole, and is this work. The total amount, in the opinion of the offi- 
within the recollection of those who now hear me? At | cers who made the survey, necessary to effect all the 
an early day, [£ presented the petition of the citizens of | objects for the improvement of the harbor of Warren, is 
this place, in which was set furth the necessity of this | three thousand nine hundred and fifty-three dollars and 
appropriation, and the importance of the pier, both to | twenty five cents. Iask for four thousand dollars, but 
the Government and to them. ‘This petition was recom- | a fraction over that sum ; and asthe estimate made may 
mended by the Collector, within whose collection dis- | not be, to a single cent, correct, it is to be presumed 
trict this town is, by the Collectors of the other two that the sum asked for is not too large. I have now 
collection districts in the State of Rhode Island, and by | Mr. Speaker, in as summary a mode as I could in any way 
many other very respectable citizens in that State, who | resort to, (and [have and shall labor to be short, forI 
have, as inaividuals, no interest in the pier proposed | know how very unwilling, at this stage of our session, 
to be erected ; this testimony was referred to the com- | the House is to hear long speeches on any subject) call- 
mittee whose peculiar province it was to consider it, and | ed the attention of the House to the evidence in favor of 
by whom, Ihave no doubt, it was duly and fairly con- | the practicability and expediency of this appropriation. 
sdered, although I do no‘, and cannot agree with that | Is it absolutely necessary ? Sir, f think it is; and nothing 
committee in the conclusion to which, they came, and | but the strongest conviction of this could have induced 
cannot adopt their reasons for that conclusion. A word | me to have attempted to alter, by any act of mine, the 
or two, however, upon this subject, in another part of | report of the committee, or the bill by them submitted 
my remarks. What isthe other testimony? It is, sir, | for our consideration, entertaining, as I do, the highest 
the survey, and the report thereof, to the War Depart-| respect for that Committee. It is necessary, because 
ment, of certain officers of the Engineer Corps, Colo- | both the commerce and navigation interests of the place 
nel Anderson and Lieutenant Prescott, acting in confor- | will be promoted by this appropriation, and by the erec- 
mity, in making this survey and report, with directions | tion of the contemplated work it is necessary, because 
which they last Spring received from the War Depart- | the commerce of the place will be extended by it; and, 
ment. And here, Mr. Speaken, it would not be impro- | if not extended, the present commerce, as well as the 
per forme to advert to one fact: this survey was not | navigation of the place, will be secured, and the revenue 
made in consequence of any special appropriation made | of the country increased: and, whether the interests of 
at the last, or any former session of Congress; the ex- | citizens, as enterprising, as industrious, as economical as 
pense of it was paid out of the annual thirty thousand | any, in any town in the United States—and I will not 
dollars appropriation, for surveys of roads and harbors, | make one exception—citizens, as I have on another occa- 
and this, of itself, shows, that the War Department, sion stated, whose whole and whose sole business is 
fron representations that were made to it, as well as | foreign commerce, with what is neccssarily and insepara- 
from the knowledge which the head of this Department | bly connected with it—who have no other resource, and 
possessed, of the necessity uf this contemplated work, | who, cut off from this, will be without employ, and per- 
viewed itin the light of a national work, and one, in | haps without bread—or the interests of the Nation are to 
which not only the citizens of Warren but the nation | be consulted, we are bound to make this appropriation. 
had a deep interest. But what do these officers of the | A word or two, Mr. Speaker, as to the commerce and 
Engineer Corps, in their report, say, as to the expedi- | navigation of this place, which I understood the Chairman 
ency and practicability of this work ; and whatis the na- | of the Committee on Commerce, (Mr. CamBnerenc]) 
ture of the testimony furnished by them? They are men | when we were in Committee of the Whole, to represent 
acting under a high responsibility ; scientific, and mas-| as a little village upon a creek ; but as to which, I was 
ters of the business (as most of the officers of that corps happy to find, by that gentleman’s explanation, I was 
are) to which their attentions were directed ; men who, | mistaken. The citizens of this town have four thousand 
from their situations, could not be swayed or influenced | tons of shipping—all, with the exception of one hundred 
by feelings or interests of any kind whatever. In their| tons, perhaps fess, employed in foreigntrade. The 
report, they say, after having stated the obstructions to | carry on an extensive trade with the West India Islands; 
the navigation of the river, ** by erecting a small pier, so with the North of Europe; and have lately embarked m 
“as to include this ledge, this difficulty might be obvia-| the Soath sea business, with a zeal and enterprise which 
“ted, as well as other valuable purposes, to the safe and | promise the happiest and the most prosperous results. 
“easy entrance into this harbour answered. That this| 1 have not at hand any full or complete returns of the 
‘* bier would tend to check the force of the floating ice, | amount of the commerce of this place, but, froma letter 
“by diverting its course in the direction of the shores,on | now before me, written by one of the most respectable 
“either side. Were this pier erected, at the place men- | merchants of that place, whose statements are entitled to 
‘tioned, of sufficient strength to resist the force of the | the fullest confidence, there was imported into the 
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town of Warren, the last year, from the Island of Cuba 
alune, more than 400,000 gallons of molasses, 100,000 
pounds of sugar, and 50,000 pounds of coffee. Of the 
amount 0. extent of its commerce with other places, I 
have no evidence, but am persuaded it was very consi 
derable. What is asked for in behalf of the citizens of 
this town? Sir, in behalf ofa town that is purely and 
extensively commercial, I ask not fora boon,but for a ne- 
cessary appropriation of only four thousand dollars, which 
will not operate as a tax upon the South, or unequally 
upon any section of the country ; which will facilitate 
the commercial operations of the citizens of that place, 
and confer a benefit upon our common country. Let it be 
recoilected that the commercial interests of our country 
but seldom ask for any thing that requires much legisla- 
tion, and what they do require is generally and confes- 
sedly for our common advantage. Depressed, us the 
commerce of the country is, and sustained as it is, in its 
competition with the commerce of the world, by nothing 
but an enterprise and a system of practical economy, un- 
exampled inany age, or in any country, a commerce 
which, with all its embarrassments, produces a revenue 
that pays most of the expenses of this Nation, and which 
seems to be the only sure dependence of this Govern- 
ment fora support, and considering the paltry sum, the 
miserable pittance that is now required in behalf of this 
commerce, ought the sum required to be refused ? 

How important and how essentially necessary this work 
will be to the commerce and navigation of the town of 
Warren, is better known to commercial men than to 
others ; foreign voyages are profitable or unprofitable, 
ruinous, or such asto cover the expenses of them, and to 
afford to those who plan and send their vessels on such 
voyages, as they are long or short, and sometimes but a 
very few days protraction of these voyages makes a very 
material difference to the ship owner in reference to them, 
whether the same shall turn toa favorable, or unfavorable 
account. <A few daysdemurrage on an outward bound 
voyage, occasioned by the dangerous navigation of this 
harbor, anda few days only on the homeward bound 
voyage, would, in many cases make voyages losing or un- 
profitable ones, which without this loss of time might af- 
ford, at least, a small profit. I wish, Mr. Speaker, that 
those gentlemen who are opposed to this appropriation 
would reflect but for a moment upon the nature of these 
voyages. Let those, also, who are so anxious to guard 
the national chest, and desirous that the same should, 
at all times and under all circumstances, be full, if not 
overflowing, ask themselves from whence comes the 
revenue with which it is filled; and ifa depressed navi- 
gation should be abandoned in consequence of our ‘with- 
holding those facilities, which we have the power and 
which our interest directs us to extend to it, from what 
source, hereafter, will that revenue be derived, which 
has defrayed most of the expenses ofthis Government, 
and sustained the credit of the nation ? 

This House, Mr. Speaker, is not unacquainted with the 
situation of the citizens of this place—they memorialized 
Congress, and very lately in reference to another sub- 
ject refer to the bill reported by the Committee on 
Manufactures and in that memorial we were ‘old they 
were engaged in commerce frum necessity, having no 
water-privileges or facilities for manufacturing ; that they 
suffered a loss of all their business, and a great part of 
their property, during the long embargo, non intercourse, 
and the war, which followed, by the effects of which 
their population was also very much diminished; they told 
us the evils which the passage of the bill referred to would 
entail upon them, and how deplorable their situation 
would be, under the operation of measures proposed by 
that bill. The fate of that bill is yet undetermined. 
What was my opinion of it, when it was under discussion 
here is well known, and, if it should be unaltered, I trust 
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in God it will never becomealaw. We do not, atall 
times, nor so frequently as we ought, reflect upon the bear. 
ing which our general legislation has upon particular inter. 
ests, and the severe operation of our measures upon cer. 
tain sections of country. In favor of the citizens of this 
town, an additional argument might be derived, which 
will show the necessity of this appropriation, from the 
heavy burdens we have, or may impose upon them by the 
revision of the tariff. If, by such commercial facilities as 
the one now asked for, we can alleviate their sufferings, it 
does appearto me that our motives for extending to 
them these facilities, are increased by a consideration of 
the burdens we may have imposed upon them; and from 
th’s consideration may fairly be drawn an argument in 
| favor of the proposed appropriation. Do all that can be 
reasonably required of us in favor of the commercial jn. 
| terests of our country, there will be as there have been, 
| periods in the history of our nation, when these interests 
| must submit to privations and sufferings, the necessary 
| Tesults of a course of measures which all Governments 
| like ours must sometimes adopt. The erabargo, the non. 
| importation, as well as the non-intercourse acts, the late 
| War, have all been referred to in the memorial to which 
| Lhave called the attention of the House. During the 
| operation of these measures, to which the commercial 
| interest are at all times liable, and against which human 
| prudence and foresight cannot guard ; the injuries in. 
| flicted are not the common and ordinary ones, nor the 
| losses sustained the light and unimportant ones, to which 
| other interests are subjected during the seasons of pub. 
lic exigence, which have, and will exist, in all countries 
| situated like ours. The whole of our commercial opera. 
| tions are suspended, end whether the suspension is des- 
itruction or not to the commercial interest, Cepends al- 
| together upon the time of the suspension. These periods 
| too, so detrimental to this interest, are often seasons of 
| prosperity to other interests, which in times of peace are 
continually calling upon the Government for aid and pro- 
‘tection. [hope tobe indulged ina few remarks more, 
Mr. Speaker, while I compare the commercial importance 
{of this town with other towns and places, for whose 
| benefits appropriations are recommended by the Commit. 
| tec on Commerce, the items of which are contained in this 
| bill. Iknow, sir, comparisons are odious; but I assure 
gentleman who may be interested in having the bill pass 
|as reported, that I will not oppose any of those provi- 
| sions of it which are calculated to benefit those sections 
of country from which they come ; it isnot my business 
' to show that they are not entitled to those appropriations 
| which the bill provides for; but to show that the citizens 
of the town of Warren have as good or better claims for 
the small sum which I ask in their behalf. The first ap- 
| propriation 1s thirty-two thousand and one hundred dol- 
| Jars, for-certain works atthe mouth of Merrimack river. 
1 will not say that the commerce and navigation on this 
river are not of that magnitude to warrant this appropr's- 
| tion; but I will say, Mr. Speaker, that this sum of thirty 
| thousand dollars and upwards will not be expended more 
advantageously, whether considered in reference to the 
‘nation or to individuals, than the sum of four thousand 
| dollars for the erection of the contemplated pier for the 
| improvement ofthe harbor of Warren. ‘Twenty thousand 
| dollars are to be appropriated for the improvement of 
| the harbor of Stonington, in the State of Connecticut. 
|I consider myself called upon to make s few remaks in 
‘relation to this appropriation, for reasons which will be 
assigned. When on yesterday, I referred to this appro- 
priation, I found that I had been so unfortunate as to In- 
cur the displeasure of an honorable gentleman, a membet 
| from Connecticut, [Mr. Barsin] who thought I ought 
| not make any reference to itwhatever. I did not refer to it 
| then, nor do Lnow, for the purpose of questioning the 
expediency or necessity of it. Tam in favor of the appro 
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riation ; those that I represent are in favor of it; have 
petitioned this Hous¢ for it; and will, no doubt, with 
other States, be benefitted by it. The coasting trade of 
the country requires it should be made; but, sir, the re- 
ference which I made was for the purpose of comparing 
the commercial importance of Stonington with Warren, 
and the resources of the two places. It will be conceded 
that the former place has but a small share of foreign com- 
merce, and, consequently, the revenue of the place is 
small; and, as hes been shewn, nearly the whole of the 
commerce of the latter place is foreign, and the revenue 
collected at Warren is greater than at any other place in 
the United States not larger than that town. I have 
another reason, sir, for again referring to this appropria- 
tion, The citizens of Stonington are our friends and 
neighbors, and we are pleased and proud to live in social 
proximity with men as patriotic and enterprising as they 
are—men whose adventurous spirit in peace is only equal- 
led by their bravery in war; but I protest against the 
charges of this appropriation being debited to those I 
represent. Sir, Rhode Island has no more interest in it 
than the other Atlantic States. Petitions in favor of it 
have reached this House from New York, Massachusetts, 
and other States. With this conviction, I was not satisfi- 
ed with the reason given me by the venerable father of 
this House, [Mr. Newtown] who has this bill under his 
parental care, why an appropriation of four thousand dol- 
lars could not, at this time, be made for the improvement 
of the harbor of Warren, that the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars was to be expended in Stonington, and was for 
the benefit of those I represent. Not to detain the House 
with a close or further examination of all the details of 
this bill, by a general view, it will be seen that appro- 
priations are to be made for harbor improvements in North 
Carolina, Florida, in Pennsylvania, upon the Lakes, and 
for deepening and removing obstructions at the mouths of 
rivers of two or three of the interior States, who have not 
now, horever can have, any foreign commerce, and that 
neither of these places has one-half of the foreign com- 
merce which the town of Warren has. 

Now, sir, what are the objections to this appropria- 
tion? and they come from the committee who reported 
this bill, and from no other quarter. Reference has been 
made, and answer given, to some of them. The chair- 
man of the committee yesterday stated, that the com- 
mittee found it necessary to fix upon some limits, beyond 
which they would not go, in recommending appropria- 
tions of money. [ am aware, sir, of the necessity of such 
arule, and of such a determination; but the committee 
have themselves disregarded this rule: for, since this bill 
was reported, printed, and laid upon our desks, they 
have recommended further appropriations, and, on yes- 
terday, submitted them, when in the committee of the 
whole, and they were adopted as amendments to the bill 
asreported. I have already shown that, because twenty 
thousand dollars are to be expended at Stonington, that 
(loes not furnish any good reason why four thousand dol 
lars should not be expended at Warren. There is a 
pride of opinion that influences this, as well as other 
committees, to such an extent as to make them opposed 
to every measure that is not recommended by them; and 
Tam free to confess that, in ordinary cases, it is safe for 
the House to adopt whatever is recommended by the 
proper committee, and nothing more. But there may 
be exceptions to this rule, and, opposed as I generally 
am to disturbing the report of any committee, there may 
be cases, in which it may be as necessary to extend or 
enlarge their report as to diminish it; and [ conceive this 
such acase. As a justification for this departure, I 
would observe, that the committee did not hare, until 
avery late period of the session, the evidence to enable 
them to act on the question now before this House, in 
consequence of our not being able to receive, from the 
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War Department, the survey made by the officers of the 
Engineer Corps. And I hope the House, as well as the 
committee, will consider me warranted, in this amend- 
ment, by this circumstance, if nothing else, as I have a 
right to presume that, if the evidence had been sooner 
submitted, in season, this appropriation would have been 
recommended. 

In conversation with one of the committee, the gen- 
tleman who has charge of this bi'l (Mr. Newton)]—and I 
hope to be pardoned for a reference to it—1 was informed, 
that if I would not urge this amendment at this time, the 
appropriation would be granted at the next session ; that 
they had done very well for Rhode Island already. Now, 
sir, I am unable to discover what has been done for 
Rhode Island, unless we are to be charged with the 
whele of this Stonington debt, if we except the small 
appropriations for a small light-house in Providence river, 
and the erection of one or two small beacons in the same 
river; appropriations which the citizens of that State 
have been petitioning for—({ will not say begging, for 
they are too proud to heg ; and, thank God, rich enough 
to live without it) for three sessions; and, if this appro- 
priation is to be granted at the next session, the practi- 
cability and expediency of the contemplated work is ac- 
knowledged, and the necessity for the appropriation is 
as great now as it can be then. In addition to this, Mr. 
Speaker, at the next session, the people of Rhode Island 
may have other objects in view, which will require ap- 
propriations, and their Representatives will then be told 
you have had four thousand dollars for the improvement 
of the harbor of Warren, and with this you must be con- 
tent. Sir, it is known to the members of this House, 
that a harbor in Little Compton, and the harbor of New- 
pert, were, the season past, surveyed, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the practicability of their improvement, and 
that favorable reports have been made by the officers 
who surveyed them; but, inasmuch as the Committee on 
Commerce have not at this time recommended appropri- 
ations to effect either of these improvements, and the 
sums required are large, compared with that necessary 
to improve the harbor of Warren, I have not called the 
attention of the House to these subjects, as I should have 
no hope of success, had I attempted to procure the ap- 
propriations necessary for these improvements. But they 
will not be lost sight of, as they are national objects, and 
the necessary appropriations cannot be withheld. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discharged my duty; and, what- 
ever may be the fate of this amendment, I would not 
have been satisfied without urging the necessity of it, in 
the way I have done, and regret that it has been neces- 
sary for me to consume so much time, or trespass so long 
on the patience of the House. 

The amendment was negatived, and all the bills, as 
amended, were ordered to a third reading to. morrow. 

The following are the titles of the bills: 

** To authorize the improving of certain harbors, the 
building of certain piers, and for other purposes ;” 

“To amend the acts concerning naturalization.” 

«An engrossed bill ‘for ascertaining the latitude of 


of certain other points, for the purpose, thereafter, of 
fixing the true Northern boundary lines of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois,”? was read the third time, and 
passed. 

(The remainder of the day was spent in the discussion 
of private bills.) 
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A bill to amend the acts of Virginia and Maryland, in- 
corporating the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company; 

A bill authorizing a subscription to stock in the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company ; and ' 

A bill to enlarge the powers of the several corporations 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; be 
discharged from the further consideration thereof, with a 
view that they might be referred to a Committee of the 
Whele on the state of the Union; in which case they 
might be taken up at any time the House should deter- 
mine, without waiting for any arrangement of the docket 
tobring up. He adverted, briefly, to the great interest 
felt in this subject by the nation at large; the respectable 
character of the convention lately assembled in this city 
with respect to it; the large number of petitioners in its 
favor; the assent of the Legislatures of two States, and 
their application for the sanction of Congress; the amount 
of stock conditionally subscribed, and which waited only 
the action of Congress, to become effective; the com- 
paratively small amount to be subscribed on the part of 
the Government, to render the completion of the work 
snorally certain; the long period, during which nearly 
half a million of persons, specially interested in this object, 
had been kept ina state of anxious suspense; the total 
disconnexion of the whole subject from any political con- 
test, &c. &c. and earnestly pressed the motion. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG demanded that the question be 
taken by yeas and nays, and it wasso ordered. 

At the suggestion of some of his friends, Mr. MER- 
CER now amended his motion so as to include the follow- 
ing bills, viz : 

A bill for the preservation and repair of the Cumber- 
land Road ; 

A bill for laying out and making a national road from 
Washington to New Orleans; 

A bill to authorize the making of a national road from 
Washington to the Northwest frontier of New York and 
Pennsylvania; 

The bill from the Senate, for the construction of the 
Cumberland Road from Bridgeport to Zanesville, in 
Obio; and for completing the surveys of that road from 
Zanesville to the seat of Government, in Missouri. 

By request, the motion was divided, and the question 
first put on discharging the Committee of the Whole 
from the three bills first named, (in reference to the Ohio 
and Chesapeake Canal only.) 

Mr. TAYLOR suggested that it would be best, to in- 
clude in the same motion the discharge of the Committee 
of the Whole from these bills, and their reference to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MERCER thanked him for the suggestion, and ac- 
cepted the modification of his motion. 

Mr. TAYLOR then, reserving to himself the liberty of 
voting on these bills as he might judge right, contended 
that a decision upon them was demanded by a considera- 
tion of respect to the sources from which applications in 
their behalf had been presented to Congress. He was 
persuaded, that no length or extent of debate would 
change a single vote on the issue, and he hoped the 
House would go into the consideration of them at once, 
and not rise until the question was decided one way or 
the other. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG expressed great surprise at the 
remarks of his colleague, and opposed the motion of Mr. 
MERCER. 

Mr. FORWARD strenously urged the propriety of put- 
ting an end to the suspense so long felt as to the fate of 
this measure before the House. 

Mr. BARTLETT, conceiving that this motion arose 
from some idea that the order of business reported by 
the Joint Committee (which preposes to give these bills 
the go-by) would, of course, be pursued by the House, 
protested against any such conclusion, and opposed any 
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change in the order of the docket as it at present 
stood. 

Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, having repelled the 
idea, that the Joint Commitiee had designated any order 
of business, but had only stated the bills, which, in their 
opinien, ought to be acted upon, the question on Mr, 
Mercer’s motion was then put, and it was decided by 
yeas and nays, as foliows:—Yeas 108, Nays 67. : 

So the House agreed to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole from the consideration of the bills relating to the 
Ohio and Chesapeake Canal, and gave them in charge 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

The our allotted for morning business having ex. 
pired— 

Mr. MERCER moved to postpone the orders of the day, 
with a view to taking the question on his former motion, 
with respect] to the bills on the Cumberland Road ; by 
the motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. then gave notice, that he would move to go into 
Committee on the Canal bills on Tuesday next. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LAWS. 


The bill providing for the distribution of the seventh 
volume of the Laws of the United States having been 
read a third time, it was opposed by Messrs. POLK, 
STEVENSON, of Pa. McDUFFIF, and LIVINGSTON, 
on the ground, that, among others who were to receive 
copies, were the members of both Houses of Congress. 

It was advocated by Messrs. EVERETT, TAYLOR, S. 
WOOD, CULPEPER, and LTTLE, on the ground that 
the laws should be in possession of the members, for the 
public good ; the preceding volumes had all been distribu. 
ted in the manner now proposed, and the number required 
must be taken by Congress, or the printer could not bear 
“ expense of publication, and the laws would go unpub- 
ished. 

Mr. LITTLE’S remarks were to the following effect 
It had been, he believed, the practice of Congress, to dis. 
tribute the Laws amongst the members of both Houses, 
since the establishment of the Government. He had al: 
ways voted, if he remembered right, for their distribution, 
since he wasa member. He did not do it because he 
wished a copy for himself, or for his exclusive use, but 
that he was often called on by his constituents, to know 
what was the Jaw. He had no law library—he was no 
lawyer, and when called on, did not like to speak 
from memory, but refer to an authenticated copy of 
the laws for his own information, as well as for the 
satisfaction of his constituents. He was always of opin 
ion that the acts of the Government should be as gener: 
ally known as possible—that they could not be too well 
understood by the People. He hoped the bill woul! 
not be re committed, but pass the House in the usual fort 

On the question of the passage of this bill, Mr. 
STEVENSON demanded the yeas and nays, but the 
House refused to order them, and the bill was passed. 

{ The House then, after passing the various bills ves- 
terday ordered to be engrossed, proceeded to the con 
sideration of Billsof a private nature, which occupied 
them till late in the afternoon.1 


RELIEF OF MADAM DUBORD. 


The only bill which occasioned much discussion was 
that for the relief of Anna Dubord, a lady of New Or- 
leans, who, in the year 1819, left that city and went to 
Cuba for her health, (intending, should it be restored, 
to return to New Orleans) and took with her thirteen 
slaves, chiefly females, who were attached to her per- 
son as domestic servants. Her husband, apprehending 
that some difficulty might occur in admitting these slaves 
to return within the United States, hada certified de- 
scription of their persons filed with the Mayor of New 
Orleans, and provided witnesses who could swear (0 
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their identity. The experiment as to health not stc- | crossed in his being refused liberty to bring them back, 


ceeding, Madam Dub wished to return, but would 
not do so till it should be settled before she left Cuba, 
that her slaves might come home with her, together 
with their children, born on that Island. On applica- 
tion being made to the Collector of New Orleans, he 
considered the law prohibiting the importation of slaves 
into the United States, as peremptory, and refused to 
admit them. Whereupon, as she held the slaves in her 
own separate right, she upplied to Congress for an act 
to allow them to return to the United States. The case 
has long been before Congress, and repeatedly referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, who always reported against 
the petition, until the present sessicn, when a majority 
of that Committee being in favor of it, reported the 
present bill. 

The discussion, though animated, was conducted with | 

ood temper on all sides, and resulted in arefusal to 
have the bill engrossed for its third reading, by a vote 
of Yeas and Nays as follows—Yeas 61, Nays 70. 

The claim of Madam Dubord was advocated by Messrs. | 
LIVINGSTON, GURLEY, BRENT, P. P. BARBOUR, | 
GORHAM, and WEEMS ; and opposed by Messrs. 
WRIGHT, of Ohio, BUCHANAN, STORRS, and TAY- 
LOR. 

[t was advocated on the ground that it was the right 
of every citizen of the United States, if wishing to tra- 
vel for health, pleasure, or business, to take with him | 
such servants as he chose, and to bring them back at | 
pleasure, whether white or black ; whether bond or 
free. In illustration of which principle, reference ns 
had to the cases of our Ambassadors to Europe and | 
South America, and also of our Naval Officers, all of | 











whom took black servants with them, and were allowed, | of slaves than those of Louisiana;and, secondly, if the 


asa matter of course, to bring them back on their re- 
turn The law prohibiting the importation of slaves, 
never contemplated the case of such ashad beea tempo- 
rarily absent from the United States; but was intended 
to prohibit the slave trade, and prevent any increase 
from abroad to the mass of our slave population. This 
case did not violate the spirit of the law, even suppos- 
ing it (which was not admitted) to be forbidden by its 
letter. And though these slaves had had children while 
abroad, these were to follow the condition of their pa- 
rents, just as much as the children of free American 
citizens would; and these, every body knew, were er- 
titled to citizenship here, though they had been horn 
during the temporary absence of their parents abroad, 

Had these slaves never left the United States, they | 
would probably have had the same number of children, 
so that the mass of American slave population would not 
be increased by their re-admission. ‘Tothese arguments | 
Was superadded a consideration of humanity, arising from | 
the fact that slaves were much more humanely treated | 
in the United States than in the West Indies. | 
_Itwascontended, on the other side, that the law pro. | 
hiditing the importation of slaves, like those for the se- 
curity of the revenue, was to be construed in the most | 
strict and rigid manner. The settled policy of this na- 
lion, (advocated as strenuously by Southern as by North- | 
eri statesmen) was to reduce the amount of cur slave | 
population, as far as was consistent with the rights of | 
their holders, and was not to be relaxed, unless on con- 





siderations of high and imperious necessity, or some | 
great view of national policy. No such necessity ex. | 
istel here—it was, at the utmost, a case of individual 
hardship, to which a settled and vital course of policy 
Was not to give way. But, in reality, the case was not a | 
very hard one. The owner of the slaves had acted vo-} 
luntarily, and not from any compulsion in taking these | 
slaves out of the country ; he had done it with a full | 
knowledge of the law, as appears by the steps he took 
beforehand ; and though his wishes or interest may be | 
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after a foreign residence of nine years, this was his 
misfortune, and he must submit to it. His disappoint. 
ment was a fariless evil than the risk of public injury 
that would result from easily relaxing the provisions of 
the law against the importation of slaves. Under the 
revenue laws, harder cases frequently arose, where goods 
were burnt or stolen, yet those laws were always enforced, 
because, otherwise, the door would be opened to num. 
berless frauds and evasions. So, in the present case, if 
all slaves, with their offspring, were to be allowed to be 
imported, who had ever before resided in the United 
States, it would infallibly lead to the most injurious conse- 
quences. As tothe case of the servants of our ambassadors 
and naval officers, the argument amounted to nothing, 
inasmuch as, by the law of nations, the residence of a min- 
ister abroad was viewed as an integral part of his own 
country, and so was the deck of a National ship. Slaves, 
while in either place, were, in view of the law, still with- 
in the United States; and these slaves might be used as 
sailors in the merchant service, and in that capacity touch 
at foreign ports for a short time ; the case being widely 
different from where they had been taken abroad to re- 
side for five, six, and nine years together. As to the 
question which had been put by one of the advocates of 
the bill, whether its opponents would prolbit the re- 
turn of slaves who had been kidnapped ? it was answered 
inthe negative. But that case was not at all applicable, 
because here they were taken out of the country from 
free choice, and witha knowledge that the law was 
thought to prohibit their return. Inreply to the argu- 
ment for humanity, it was said, first, that the Spanish 
laws were less severe asto the condition and treatment 


case were otherwise (as it was declared to be by a gen- 
tleman on the side ofthe bill, from personal knowledge, 
he insisting that whatever the laws might be on paper, 
they were in fact a dead letter,) still, the argument 
went too far, since, if it proved any thing, it proved that 
slaves might be imported from any country where they 
were more severely treated than in the United States, a 
doctrine that would, at one stroke, abrogate the law 
entirely. And besides, as it seemed that these female 
slaves had contracted marriage ties in Cuba, to bring 
them back, and thus tear them from their husbands, 
would be any thing but humane. 





Mownpay, Mar 5, 1828. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 


The motion of Mr. Mercer, made on Saturday last, 
for discharging the Committee of the Whole from the 
consideration of the following bills, and to refer them to 
the Committee of the whole on the state of the Union, 
viz. the bill ** for the preservation and repair of the Cum- 
berland Road;” the bill “ for the continuation of the Cum- 
berland Road,’ the bill “to regulate the laying out and 
making a road from the City of Washington to New-Or- Ay 
leans ;” and the bill from the Senate, ‘* making appro- 
priations for the Cumberland Road from Bridgeport to 
Zanesville, Ohio, came up as the unfinished business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND moved to include in the motion 


tion of a breakwater near the mouth of Delaware bay, 
and a bill from the Senate of the same title. 
Mr. MERCER accepted this as a modification of his 


Mr. STANBERRY moved to include in it also the bill 
granting land to the State of Ohio, to aid in making ca- 
nals authorized by the State. 

Mr. MERCER, expressing his fears lest the motion 
should be too far extended by successive amendments, 
decl ned accepting this as a modification. 
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Mr. STANBERRY then moved it as an amendment, | 
and advocated the motion by a brief statement of facts, 
going to show the importance of that bill, and the urgent 
necessity for its passage. 

Mr. GILMER demanded a division of the motion, so 
as first to take the question on those bills only which re- 
ferred to the Cumberland road. 

The discharge of the Committee of the Whole from 
these bills was advocated by Messrs. MERCER end 
TSACKS, and opposed by Mr. HAILE. 

The following are the remarks of Mr. ISACKS: 

He gaid he had voted against the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Mercrn] on Saturday last, to dis- 
charge the Committee of the Whole from the further con- 
sideration of the bills in relation to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, and to refer them to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, not from any hostility 
to those measures, as he supposed the Chairman of the 
Committee on Roacs and Canals very well understood. 
But he had done so, because he believed that, in justice | 
to the other business before us, there would not be time 
to act on those subjects at this session. The House had | 
determined to place those bills in a situation to be taken 
up, regardless of the considerations which had influenced 
his vote. That being done, he was now determined, so far 
as he was concerned, on those measures, tc go through 
the fleet. He should vote for the present motion to place 
the bills in regard to the Cumberland Road, the New Or. | 
Jeans Road, and the Buffalo Road, in the same situation. | 
Let them all go together, and share the same fate. He 
should also vote to place a bill making a grant of land to ' 
the State of Ohio, to aid in the construction of the Ohio 
Canal, in some favorable position. As to this last bill, 
he begged leave to say, that there were special and pow- 
erful reasons connected with the utility of the subject, 
why it ought to be speedily passed. 

The question was then taken on the three bills, and de- 
cided by Yeas and Nays—Yeas 153, Navs 58. 

So the Committee of the Whole were discharged from 
the consideration of the bills relating to the Cumberland 
Road, and they were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STANBERRY now moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the consideration of the bills 
relating to the Roads to New-Orleans and Buffalo, and 
referring them to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; and at the suggestion of Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND, included also the bills relating to a break- 
water in Delaware bay. 

The hour allotted to morning business now expired. 

Mr. CARSON then requested that, by unanimous con- 
sent, he m ght be allowed to lay a resolution upon the 
table : | 

Objections being made, he moved to postpone, for 
that purpose, the orders of the day, and the question be- 
ing put, the motion to postpone was carried—Ayes 96, 
Noes 44. 

Mr. CARSON then laid on the table the following re- 
solution : 

Resolved, That so much of the Rules of this House as 
requires two-thirds to postpone the orders of the day, be 
and the same is hereby repealed. 

DEPORTED SLAVES. 

Mr. RIVES then asked leave of the House to state 

briefly the reasons of a motion he was about to make. 
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The motion prevailed, and the Committee of the 
Whole having been discharged accordingly, 

Mr. RIVES moved to amend the bill, by striking out 
the words, 30th of November,” as the day for termin. 
ating the sittings of the commission, and inserting, in liew 
thereof, the first of September. 

On this motion, a debate arose, which occupied the 
House till four o’clock ; but which we do not think jt 
necessary to report, particularly inasmuch as the subject 
has been several times discussed and reported during the 
present session, 

The amendment was advocated by Messrs. RIVES, 
DORSEY, and WEEMS, and opposed by Messrs. GIL.- 
MER, LIVINGSTON, DRAYTON, and GURLEY; when 

The question being put, the amendment was agreed 
to, and the bill ordered to be engrossed for a third read. 
ing this day. 

It was, thereupon, read a third time and passed. 

Mr. FLOYD, of Georgia was excused from voting on 
the ground of personal interest involved. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The House now proceeded to consider the message 
from the Senate, stating that they insisted on the 3d and 
5th amendments to the bill making apropriations for In- 
ternal Improvements. Whereupon, 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved that this House do insist upon 
its disagreement to the 3d and 5th amendments of tiie Se- 
nate to that bill, and that a message be sent to that body, 
requesting a conference thereon. 

Mr. STERIGERE asked a division of this motion, and 
the question being on the first part of it, viz. That the 
House do insist on its disagreement to the 3d and Sth 
amendments of the Senate, 

Mr. WRIGHT, of New-York, opposed the motion, not 
upon the ground of any principle contained in the bill, 
but from the risk of its failing entirely, if the House 
once put it out of its power. He recited the various 0b: 
jects of Internal Improvement contained in the bill, apart 
trom the subject of surveys ; urged the necessity and ya- 
lue of many of these works, and referred particularly to 
the condition of the work at Oswego Harbor, and that st 
Buffalo; the latter of which had already been suspended 
for some time, and would go to total ruin unless this ap- 
propriation bill should pass. 

Mr. McDUFFIE resisted the idea that the final pas- 
sage of the bill would be endangered. There was no 
reason to suppose that the Senate would refuse a conler- 
ence, and then the whole subject of the bill would be 
open for final arrangement 

Mr. WICKLIFFE coincided in opinion with the gen: 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Water.) If the bil 
should be surrendered to the Senate, they might poss. 
bly lay it upon the table, and it would then be wholly 
beyond the power of the House. He then referred to 
the sixty-nine objects of improvement which had bee! 
partially surveyed, and quoted a document from the War 
Department, to show that completing the surveys of these 
alone would cost $457,000. He thought the Engineers 
might very well be employed on the surveys which ha 
| been commenced, without beginning new ones within tie 
| present year. 

Mr. VANCE corrected an error into which Mr. W- had 
fallen, in quoting the document ; referred to the deep \"- 
terest felt in Ohio and all the Western country, on the 


Leave being given, nem. con. he adverted to the suspen- | subject of these surveys, and their determination rather 
sion of the proceedings of the Board of Commissioners to lose the bill than surrender the principles it contained 
under the treaty of Ghent, on the subject of deported , He could assure gentlemen, that, on the subject of Inter- 
slaves, and concluded with a motion to postpone the or- nal Improvement, the people of the West meant, in 10 
ders of the day, and take up a motion of Mr, Wicxtirrg, | instance whatever, to give up a single inch of ground. 
now lying on the table, to discharge the Committee of | The prosperity of the entire valley of the Mississipp 
the Whole from the consideration of the bill on that sub- | rested on the system of which this was a part, and it 
ject, in order to bring the bill into the House. would be impossible for that part of the Union to exist at 
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all, as connected with the Union, unless they were al- 
jowed to participate in some part of the expenditure of 
i ources. 
a MARVIN thought that there was no great hazard 
in insisting upon the disagreement of the House to the 
Senate’s amendment te this bill; for should the bill 
thereby fail, there were still many others before Con- 
ss, in which every valuable item of this bill might be 
included, by way of amendment. ; 

Mr. WICKLIFFE replied to Mr. Vance, and explain- 
ed the manner in which he had fallen into a mistake in 
understanding the document which he had quoted. 

Mr. BUNNER, in reply to Mr. Vance, denied that the 
rejection of the Senate’s amendments was at all identified 
with the principle of a system of internal improvements. 
The House might recede from its disagreement to these 
amendments, without at all giving up the ground it had 
taken in relation to that system. The only reason they 
were bound to give for receding was a wish to preserve 
the public works from perishing, after large sums of mo. 
ney had been expended upon them. Those gentlemen 
who were the real friends of internal improvements could 
not better prove themselves to be so, than by consenting 
that the House recede. 

Mr. WOODCOCK disclaimed all apprehension of the 
joss of the bill. His constituents were deeply interested 
in its passage, and not less so in the particular feature of 
the bill which was sought to be stricken out. New York 
asked no money from the General Government to carr 
on her works of internal improvement, but she did ask 
for the skill and science of the corps of Engineers to sur- 
vey the public works in which she wished to engage. 
He had this day received applications from his constitu- 
ents for the survey of a Railroad from the Hudson to the 
Lakes. This would be a great national convenience, and 
was requisite as a measure of military defence—the canal 
being trozen in the winter time, and of no use during 
that season. He hoped, before the House surrendered 
this item of the vill, they would at least ask a conference. 

Mr. METCALFE now took the floor, and after some 
introductory remarks, he yielded to a motion of Mr. 
VANCE that the House adjourn. 

The motion prevailed—Ayes 99, Noes 34. 


Upon the representation of the petitioners, the committee 
would observe, that it is, in fact, an application by individuals 
for the privilege of performing a part of the printing of the 
House, at the present rates allowed for the same. ‘The peti- 
tioners do not propuse any change by which the charge to the 
Government for the public printing will be diminished. 

It is now nme years since the printers of the House have 
been elected, in pursuance of a Joint Resolution, and have ex- 
ecuted the printing ordered by the House, at the rates speci- 
fied therein ; and, so far as the committee are informed, the 
printing has been eXecuted, during the time aforesaid, both as 
to time and manner, to the satistaction of the House. 

The Committee, therefore, see no reason for recommendin 
any change in the distribution of the printing of the House, 
aud ask to be discharged from the further consideration of the 
said petition.” 

Mr. STANBERRY moved that the Committee of the 
Whole House, to which is committed the bill granting 
a quantity of land to the State of Ohio, to aid in the 
construction of the canals authorized by laws of that 
State ; the bill to aid the State of Ohio in extending the 
Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie; and the bill 
from the Senate, to grant certain relinquished and un- 
appropriated land to the State of Alabama, for the pur- 
pose of improving the navigation of the Tennessee, 
Coosa, Cahawba, and Black Warrior rivers, be discharg- 
ed from the consideration thereof, and that the said bills 
be committed to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union 

The question being put,it was passed in the affirmative, 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. P. P. BARBOUR moved the consideration of the 
amendment which he had offered to that rule of order, 
which requires that a motion for reconsideration shall be 
made on the same, or the succeeding day onwhich the 
vote,to be reconsidered, was given. The motion prevailed, 
Ayes 101. 

Mr. BARBOUR then modified his amendment, so as 
to read as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the 41st rule be amended by add- 
ing thereto the following : 

** And such motion shall take precedence of all other 
questions, except on a motion to adjourn.” 

Mr. BARTLETT opposed the amendment, as going 
to supersede the effect of the previous question, and to 
reverse all the order of privileged questions, now esta- 
blished. If the House had fallen into any mistake, the 
correction of which was very important, the reconsidera- 
tion could be reached under the present rule; asin such 
case, there would be no difficulty in getting the assent of 
two-thirds of the House. 

Mr. BARBOUR did not consider this as necessarily 
following, and if the number in favor of re-considering, 
happened to falla single vote short of two thirds, the 
House was precluded from retracing their steps, al- 
though a very decided majority might wish to do so. 
As to superseding the effect of the previous question, 
that was equally possible, under the rules as they now 
stood, by a motion to lay upon the table. 

Mr. BARTLETT replied, and insisted that the dan- 
ger of abuse overbalanced any advantage that would be 

ined by the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN suid, that he should not be in favor of 
the amendment, were it not for the combined effect of 
the rule, confining re-consideration to the first hour of 
business, with that which requires two thirds to post- 
pone the orders of the day ; but he had recently felt 
so severely the joint operations of these rules, that he 
desired to see some amendment prevail. He submitted 
a modification of the amendment of Mr. Bansovun, which 
went to declare, that a motion for re-consideration should 
be in order ‘ at any hour,” on the same or the succeed- 
ing day. 

Mr. BARBOUR said, that the effect of this modifica- 





Turspay, Mar 6, 1828. 
Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, from the Committee 
of Accounts, made an unfavorable report on the peti- 
tion of Franklin S. Myers, and others, book printers in 


the District of Columbia ; which was read, and laid on 
the table, as follows : 


“The Committee of Accounts, to whom was reterred the me- 
morial of vertain Book-printers of the City of Washington, 
make the following Report: 

That the memorialists, Franklin 8. Myers, Stephen C Us- 
tick, and S. A, Eliot, Book-printers, citizens of Washington, 
who, a8 well as others of their profession, at present have no 
partatihe printing of Congress, have appeared before your 
commitiee, and expressed a desire to have a share of the print- 
ing of the House of Representatives, by having that portion of 
the public patronage properly classed and divided in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
ist. The printer, or printers, (if there be a co-partnership) 
having the greatest number of votes, should be entitled to the 
priating of communications made to the House of Represen- 
\aives through the ‘Treasury Department. 

2nd. The printer, or printers, having the next highest nam- 
ber of votes, should have the printing of communications made 
through the Department of State, and the bills. 

Sd. ‘The printer, or printers, having the next highest num- 
ber of votes, should have the printing ef communications 
inadle theouzh the War Department, and petitions generally. 
=~ h. The printer, or printers, having the next highest num- 
‘er of votes, should have the printing of communications made 


‘rough the Navy Department, reports of committees, and the 
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tion, should he accept of it, would be precisely the same | Committee rose and reported the bill to the House with. 
with that of the amendment in its present form. | out amendment, when it was ordered to a third reading 

After a’ short conversation between Messrs SUTHER- | to-morrow. 

LA ND, BARBOUR, and BARTLETT, the gentleman INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
last named moved the following amendment to the 
ame ndment : The House then proceeded to the orders of the day, 

‘During the hour allotted for reports of Committees being the consideration of a resolution offered by Mr. 
and resolutions.” McDurrte that the House insist upon its disagreement 

It was opposed by Messrs. MILLER and MALLARY | © the Sd and Sth amendments of the Senate to the bill 
and rejected by the House. making appropriations for internal improvements. 

The amendment of Mr. BARBOUR was then agreed| [The first part of the annexed speech was delivered 
to. So the rule reads as follows : yesterday.] 

** When a motion has once been made and carried in] Mr. METCALFE said: It is but seldom, Mr. Speak. 
the affirmative or negative it shall be in order for any | er, that IE claim, or pretend to exercise, the privilege of 
member of the majority to move for the re-consideration | speaking on this floor, on any subject whatever. And | 
thereof, on the same, or the succeeding day ; And such | abstain en doing so, not only because I know, that we 
motion shall take precedence of all other questions, ex-| have so many others more eminently qualified for the 
cept on a motion to adjourn.” business of active debate, who are not backward in giv. 

_ Mr. CARSON moved the consideration of a resolu- ing us the benefit of their talents ; but, because {from 
tion offered by him some days since, going to rescind | years of practical experience, I have become convinced, 
the rule which requires a vote of two-thirds of the mem. | that too much speaking in this House is seriously preju. 
bers present, before the orders of the day shall be post- | dicial to the best interests of our country. 
poned ; but it was negatived, Ayes 67, Noes 86. With these feelingsand sentiments, I abstained from 

. sieeres as ain making a single remark on this bill, when heretofore we 
MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. had it S der bounatietlion ; my entire knowledge of the 

On motion of Mr. SERGEANT, the orders of the day | deep interest which my State, and immediate constituents 
were postponed, and the House proceeded to consider | felt in the suecess of the particular provision which is 
the bill “ tocontinue the Mint at the City of Philadel-| now under consideration, notwithstanding. But enough 
phia, and for other purposes.” was said by others. The bill passed this House in the 

Whereupon, the House went into Committee of the | form that I wished it todo. Andthe Senate amended it 
Whole, Mr. J.one in the chair, on that bill. by imposing the restriction upon the application of this 

Mr.€S. briefly explained the provisions of the bill. | thirty thousand dollars for the making of surveys. Upon 
The principal points of which were, that it provides for| the return of the bill we disagreed to the amendment of 
continuing the Mint at Philadelphia for an indefinite time, | the Senate, by an inmense majority, and sent it back, 
and also establishes the troy pound of England, as lately | confidently believing that the Senate would recede, and 
fixed, from a scientific investigation in that country, | allow it to pass, as the immediate Representatives of the 
as the standard weight for gold and silver, in the United | People in:licated to be their wishes. But, contrary to our 
States. Two provisions of minor importance were | just expectations, they have insisted on their amendment. 
also included, one enabling the Director of the Mint | And Tam not certain but what they have done so under 
to appuint his own clerks and servants, without requir- | the influence of feelings and prejudices, originating from 
ing, as heretofore, the concurrence of the President | some of the public prints ; or by a toasted, and, perlaps, 
of the United States ; and the other allowing assays to | other volunteer orators of the West. 
be made of metals at the mint, without confining those as- I would not notice the generat charge of abuse ant 
says to bullion brought them for coinage. corruption, which I now look for as a matter of course 

Mr. VERPLANCK made some inquiriesas to the dif- | against the Administration ; but very recently Olio and 
ference between the troy pound established by the bill, | Kentucky have been specified, as particular theatres up- 
and that heretofore in use. Our present standard, for | on which this corrupt display has been made. Silence, 
the alloy of gold and silver, was not that of the commer- | on my part, now ceases to bea virtue. On the contrary, 
cial world, in consequence of which, our gold coins sold | 1 cannot remain silent, without being guilty of a gross 
at a premium, and were immediately exported. If the | dereliction of duty. I am not only called upon tw co 
pound was much increased, this inconvenience would be | what L can, to sustaina measure, involving principles, 
increased in proportion. which, I believe, to be of vital importance to the Wes, 

Mr. SERGEANT replied and explained, stating the | and especially to Kentucky, but to vindicate my Stite 
difference to be very inconsiderable, and not such as | and my constituents, against all the impudent and bare. 
would have any injurious operation. The gentleman | faced calumnies, which have been so wantonly cast in 
from New York could not but be aware, that a great | that direction ; and more especially, as I know that I am flour 
and almost insuperable difficulty attended the fixing of | marked out as one of the designated victims of them. tesy 
any ratio of fineness in the coinage of a country, when | And though, for the sake of my single self, as far asl whic 
the coin consisted of two different metals. It had bees | have been implicated in this charge, I might utterly dis peric 
experienced as strongly in England as in this country. | regard it ; yet, ay a Kentuckian, will [repel it—I will not 
No legislation could fix the changing relation of the value | say with indignation and scorn, however appropriate) 
of gold and silver. It was a fact well authenticated, that | such terms might be applied to the slanderous impul 
an emission of three millions of sovereings from the | tion, that Kentuckians are to be bought and sold, like 
British mint, had wholly disappeared from the Kingdom | sheep in the market, by the reconnoissance of aroad— 
in three montlis. There seemed to be no other remedy, | no matter if it did take place ** just before the coming on 
but to confine the current coin to one species alone. | of an important election.” How little is uncerstood of 

Mr. VERPLANCK declared himself satisfied with this | the character of Kentuckians, by those who would su! 
explanation, but expressed his hope that the entire sub- | them with such scandalous imputations ! i 
ject of the national currency, and that of weights and But, before I proceed to furnish the matter which ¢ 
measures, would soon be taken up by Congress, and , have procured for the purpose of exposing te authors ot 
finally adjusted. After aome explanation between | this slander, I will notice the remarks, which [ was sor 
Messrs. LIVINGSTON and SERGEANT, asto the ap- | to hear, from my colleague, [Mr. Wrextrrrs) that he ac: 
pointment of Clerks,&c. by the Director of the Mint,the | cords with the gentleman trom New York, (Mr. W nica) 
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inthe opinion thatit is better to complete the surveys 
which are commenced,than to commence those which are 
but projected. 1 am persuaded that my colleague and 
myself do not put the same construction on the amend- 
ment of the Senate, or he would not assume the attitude 
which he has taken, in relation to it, If I understand 
correctly the effect to be produced by that amendment, 
it will be, to withhold from us an Engineer, to make a 
minute survey of the grand leading mail route from 
Zanesville, in Ohio, through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
into Alabama. 

{Mr. WICKLIFFE rose, and said, that he did not so 
understand it ; and it would not, in his opinion, have that 
effect. ] 

Mr. M. resumed. On that point, then, my colleague 
and myself are at issue, ia our respective opinions. The 
amendment confines the application of this fund to the 
completion of surveys already commenced. A recon- 
noissance merely of this road has been made, and report- 
ed upon, for the purpuse of enabling us to decide, whe- 
ther the object is one of sufficient national utility to jus- 
tify the expense of a survey, preliminary to further pro- 
gressive steps for the accomplishment of the work. If 
this is not the fair interpretation of the amendment, I am, 
at least, supported in that view of it by other gentlemen. 
Itis safest, atany rate, to make the matter clear, and not 
liable to be misunderstood. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, said Mr. M., I will proceed to 
give the House a historical sketch of the origin, progress, 
and termination, as far as it has gone, of this terribly cor 
rupt transaction, towards the States of Ohio and Kentuc- 
ky ; from which the conclusion has been drawn, that the 
Honorable Secretary of War, rather than not to have his 
friends about him, would even engineer them into Con- 
gress. Mr. M. said, he had the papers in his hand which 
contained the factshe wished to exhibit to the House, 
for the purpose of enabling it to judge correctly of the 
matter. 

[And he commenced the examination of some of them; 
when, owing to the lateness of the hour, he was entreat- 
ed to yield to a motion for adjournment. } 

He said, that he had rather, so far as it related to him- 
self, proceed and finish the very few additional remarks 
which he contemplated making ; but that he was willing 
to submit to the pleasure ofthe House, which he knew 
to be much exhausted. 

On motion, the House then adjourned. 

This morning, the bill being again taken up for consi- 
deration— 

Mr. METCALFE said, he thanked the House for the 
courtesy which he understood that some of its Members 
designed to extend to him, by voting for an adjournment 
at so late an hour on the preceding day ; but that those 
who occupied seats near to him knew that he did not desire 
an adjournment for his accommodation. He yielded the 
floor, because of the lateness of the hour, and the cour- 
tesy which appeared to himto be due to the House, 
wich he could not think of detaining, even for a short 
period, if it was the pleasure of a majority to adjourn. 

1 have but little to add, continued Mr. M. to what I 
have already said, except to exhibit the contents of the 
documents which I had commenced reading on yesterday, 
for the purpose of exposing the authors of the slanderous 
Mputations to which [ have alluded, no matter when, 
where, or by whom, such sentiments might have been 
spoken, or written; and he was happy to say, that no 
such imputations had been uttered on that floor. Mr. M. 
said, that, upon a re-perusal of the papers in his hand, he 
discovered that the first application which had been made 
for the appointment of an engineer to survey the particu- 
lar road to which he had alluded, did not come from the 
people of the two Congressional Districts in Ohio, as, up- | 
oa slight examination, he thought had been the case, | 
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but originated with one, the then Representative of one 
of those districts; and he remembered that the paper 
which he held in his hand, was first presented to him for 
his signature, by the then Representative of the other of 
these two districts—and both those gentlemen, said Mr. 
M. are known to be very decidedly Anti-Administration. 
Here is the letter, said Mr. M. containing the first appli- 
cation. It is in the hand-writing of Judge Thompson, of 
Ohio, and signed by Jno. Thompson, P. Beecher, Jno. 
W. Campbell, Joseph Vance, Samuel! F. Vinton, and M. 
Bartley, of Ohio ; Joseph Lecompte, James Johnson, 
Thos. Metcalfe, James Clark, C. A. Wickliffe, Robert P. 
Letcher, Robert P. Henry, Richard A. Buckner, W. S. 
Young, and Thomas P. Moore, from Kentucky ; Adam R. 
Alexander, John Cocke, Samuel Houston, (at present 
Governor of Tennessee, ) and John H. Marable, of Ten- 
nessee. This arrangement of the names is not as they 
respectively stand on the paper, but as Representatives 
in Congress from the different States. In all, there are 
twenty in number, eleven of whom (including the writer 
of the article,) are Anti-Administration, or were so con- 
sidered : for I am sorry to say, that two of them are no 
more. And all of them doubtless rested their claims up- 
on the confidence of their constituents, upon grounds 
much more worthy of their high characters, than that of 
having themselves engineered into Congress. 

In consequence of the respectability of the applicants, 
and the very plain and obvious importance of the mea- 
sure, the Hon. Secretary was induced to signify his per- 
fect disposition to comply with their wishes, as soon as an 
engineer could be spared from the corps for that purpose. 
And it does seem to me, that nothing but some strange 
derangement, or excessive depravity of mind, could have 
originated the imputations of abuse and corruption in 
this instance, either in relation to the Secretary or the pe- 
titioners. 

But many prior and urgent demands had been made on 
the Corps of Engineers, in consequence of which we did 
not succeed in getting the survey made that season. In 
the mean time, the subject was taken up in the States of 
Ohio and Kentucky, as was very natural, and certainly 
not improper in such cases, by many of the most respect- 
able citizens, along where the road was expected to run 
—not, sir, at my instance, as the first committee who took 
the subject under their consideration, within my district, 
composed of gentlemen of the first standing and respecta- 
bility in your country, can testify: for I did not know 
that such a step was contemplated, until I saw the pro- 
ceedings of that committee published in a Maysville pa- 
per, and received a letter from the Chairman, an intelli- 
gent sage and patriot of the revolution, notifving me of 
what had been done, and asking me, as their representa- 
tive, to give them my views, as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding in the business. This I did, most cheerfully, as 
in inclination and duty I was bound to do; and the result 
was, that the next succeeding Legislature of Kentucky 
passed ‘‘an act to incorporate the Maysville and Lexing- 
ton Turnpike Road Company,” embracing in its provi- 
sions about sixty miles of this identical road. 

A short time before the adjournment of Congress, at 
the last session, we received here, from the Governor of 
Kentucky, this act of incorporation, passed by the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, accompanied by a resolution, instruct- 
ing the Senators, and requesting the Members of the 
House of Representatives, “to use their best exertions 
to procure the passage of anact, by which some individu- 
al might be authorized to subscribe and pay for the stock 
reserved to the United States, by the provisions of the 
said recited act.”? This act, as | have understood, was in- 
troduced into the Legislature by an Anti-Administration 


member, and the resolutions of instruction, &c. unani- 


mously adopted : consequently, this was no party mea- 
sure ; it was the spontaneous expression of the sentiments 
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of a whole of the Representatives of the people of Ken- 
tucky. 

But no one of the Representatives in Congress from that 
State was, or could have been, ignorant of the fact, that 
Congress would not, until a survey of the road had been 
made, appropriate a single dollar for its construction. 
Could it have been expected by auy one, that the enlight- 
ened representatives of this nation would vote away the 
public treasure to such an object, without having first as- 
certained what it would cost, by those who were most Ca- 
pable of making the estimate’? Or whether the location 
was such as to suit the national purposes, and meet the 
approbation of Congress? Besiles, some defects were 


supposed to be contained in the act ; and it was obviously | 
too late in the session to have it acted upon in Congress, 


at all. What, thes, was to be done, under such c:rcum- 
stances? Bid I not take the natural and proper steps to 
carry into effect the wishes of the Legislature, as express- 
ed to me in their resolution ? Was it not proper to notify 
the Secretary of what had been done, and re-urge upon 
him the expediency of having a survey made as soon as 
practicable? Did not the act and resolutions of the State 
of Kentucky furnish a strong additional inducement to the 
Secretary to send us an engineer without delay? And 
hence it was, that f[ was induced to address the Secretary 
of War the letter which I now hold in my hand, setting 
forth what had occurred, for the purpose of stimulating 
him to make the reconnoissance. 
written, from my seat in this House, on the 27th day of 
Feb. 1827, It will speak for itself, and, therefore, I will 
read it. 
** House of Representatives, 27th Feb. 1827. 

**The Honorable James Bansour : 


“*SIR : Not long before the adjournment of the last session of Con- | 


gress,I had the honor to unite with some other Western members, in an 
application to the President for the appointment of an experienced en- 
meer, to make a survey for the location of a great leading mail road 
rom Zanesville, in Ohio, threugh Maysville and Lexington, in Ken 
tucky, to Nashville, in Tennessee, &e. And we had the pleasure to 
hear, informally, that an officer would be assigned to that duty, as svon 
as one could be spared from the engineer corps. ‘The object te be ef- 
fected is certainly one of great nativnal concernment, as well as very 
deeply interesting to the State, and particular sections of country 
through which the contemplated survey is to be made. : 

‘* ‘Vhe Legislature of Kentucky, sensible of the advantages which 
must necessarily result from the establishment and construction, as 
soon as practicable, of the part of the road which will run from Mays- 
ville to Lexington (about sixty miles) passed an act on the 22d of the 
last month, to ‘incorporate the Maysville and Lexington Ruad Com- 
pany, ’ reserving to the State the right to subseribe for a portion of the 
stock, &e, Maysville, next to Louisville, is the most commercial town 
in the State. From that place to Nashville the road will pass through 
many flourishing towns and villages in the interior of a fertile and po- 
pulous region, crossing not less than five or six navigable rivers, ‘The 
mail stages now run daily from Maysville, through Lexington and 
Frankfort, to Louisville, except in the winter and spring seasons, when 
the road becomes so intolerably bad, that, to run the stage, is utterly 
impracticable, ‘The transportation of the mail, either in the stages or 
on horseback, in the present condition of the road, is slow, hazardous, 
troublesome, and expensive, ‘The road system of that State is, to say 
the least of it, very defective. The hills, rocks, wheelruta, and gullies, 
must continue to obstruct and retard the progrese of the mail until those 
obstacles are removed. When removed, the inereased veiweity of the 
stages will be at the rate ofabout 30 miles a day; the mail will be 
much less liable to damage or accidents ; double as much weight may 
be carried at a joad; and the comfort and safety of passengers will be 
eonsulted. 

“ The Legislature of the State not having the power to designate the 
way for, or w give direction to the transportation of the mail ; and yet, 
desirous in this instance to have the road run in conformity to the na- 
tional views and interests, 1 have respectfully to suggest whether it is 
not due to the subject, that an engineer be appointed to make the sur- 
vey before any steps are taken under the provisions of the said act of 
incorporation. It will be seen how difficult it isfor the corporation to 

oce: d advisedly to the work until the Genera! Government shail have 
indieated the appropriate route for the transportativn of the mail; of 
the baggage and munitions of war, the matching of troops, &e. The 
act of meorporation designates the varius points by which the road is 
to pass; and it will be highly encouraging to the corporation, to know 
that the locat on, as indicated by their charter, will be fit and suitable 
for the national purposes, Besides, that act louks for the aid of all the 
great intervsts concerned for the accomplishment of the work, It au- 
thorizes individuals, as well as the State, to subseribe for stock, and 
appeals to Congress to appropriate a sum to be subscribed in like man- 
ner. With this hasty explaiation of my views, and of the act of meor- 
poration, Lhave respectfully to request, that the Houworabie Sveretary 
will take the subjeet under consideration, aid say to me by letter, 
whether he Cannot accommodate us by appointing an cugineer, short 
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ly, to survey so much atleast of the road as is embraced in 
of incorporation, and in pursuance of its provisions, 
“1 have the honor to te, with great respect, 
“THOS. METCALFE,” 
Now, Mr. Speaker, suid Mr. M., Thave given you the 
ground upon which this son of the Ancient Dominion, in 
the exercise of his discretion, and in conformity to what 
every rational mind will admit to have been his solemy 
duty, caused this reconnoissance to be made. And is this 
the proof which has been adduced, of abuse and corryp. 
tion in the disposal of this pittance of patronage? It is true, 
that, ifhe had resisted the application of twenty Mem. 
bers of Congress, eleven of whom were anti administra. 
tion, backed, as the application then was, by the Legis. 
| lature of Kentucky, unanimously,and certain road commit- 


the said ac; 


| tees, composed of some of the most respectable citizens 
of your country, he might have been charged with par. 
tiality, and denounced as an enemy to the West. And, sir, 
| this sentiment would have been echoed and re-echoed ty 
| the remotest corners of the republic, until its reverbers. 
‘tions would have settled around, and been heard beneat); 
| the dome of this capitol. 
But, why should I attempt to vindicate this supposed 
| truant son of Virginia, when the only charge against him js, 
| that he wanted firmness to incur the displeasure, by resist. 
| ing the just claims of the West? and, therefore, say they, 
/down with him. Butallow us, Mr. Speaker, to participsic 
| in the skill and science of your Corps of Engineers. The 
road from Lexington to Louisville, passing through Frank- 
fort, the Seat of Government of that State, and some ot 
the finest country in it, is not less entitled to the patron. 
| age cf the General Government, than the one of which | 
| have spoken. ‘The mail stages pass and repass every day 
| in the week upon it, and it possesses all the claims to your 
notice that any other read possesses. At this very time, 
|a rail road is contemplated on a part of it ;and a part of 
| it is already turnpikec. Besides, sir, there may be, and | 
| believe thete are other objects of sufficient national utili. 
ity, ever in Kentucky, to justify us in asking you for an 
| Engineer. But upon what ground is it that Kentucky 
_ claims at the hand of the National Government. this pit 
‘tance of its patronage? It is this : she is one of the 
| States of this Confederacy, interested in the prosperity o! 
'the whole, as the others are interested in her prosperity 
And, according to an estimate based on the numerical 
strength of her population, Kentucky pays, annually, into 
your Treasury, about one million of dollars. A large 
portion of this sum supplies the deficits occasioned by th 
expenditures which are made any where else except | 
Kentucky. And that, too, upon objects not more nation 
al in their character, and not of equal public utility | 
thuse which she contemplates calling upon you to aid her 
in making. She admits that she has a direct sectional, a 
well as general, interest in those objects. And hence 
is, that her sons think they have a right to call upon you 
reminding you of your own, and their true interest, In re 
lation to this subject—constitutionally, sir, and respectlul: 
ly to call upon you for what they conceive to be justly 
theirdue. And whether their claims be allowed or re 
jected, they expect to be treated, as they treat you, wil! 
clue courtesy and respect. And not to be turned off eithet 
with imputations, cr insinuations, of corruption, or cor 
ruptibility, in consequence of the pittance which she 1) 
ask for the reconnoissance or survey cf a road, or even lr 
an appropriation to construct it, 

But, sir, after the exposure which T have mace of the 
authors of the slanderous imputations to which I have a 
luded, 1 will only add, that so laras Kentucky, or her sors 
are concerned, no man will dare to hold up his heed 
among gentlemen, and cast such a reproach upon them. 
And no real gentleman will attempt it. 

Before [ take my seat, suid Mr. M., I will notice some 
of the remarks cf the gentleman from New York, (M" 
Wricat] who first addressed the House, and brought on 
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thisdebate. He enumerated the various objects in the | tional item, by way of inducement, it is thatthe immedi- 
bill, which he thinks ought to be completed before others | ate District which [have the honor to represent, how- 
which are projected, shall be commenced. This may | ever unworthy | may be of that honor, have had this 


suit his purposes, but not mine. 


And, without imputing | subject under consideration, and I hesitate not to say, 


intentional illiberality to the gentleman, I can but infer | feel a common interest in it, with the other Districts and 


that his quarter of the country isto be accommodated, if 

the amendment of the Senate does prevail. Not so with 
Kentucky. But the most conspicuous part of the gentle: | 
man’s argument is, that which relates to the two unpaid 

Engineers ; and what is worse, the friends of the Engi- 

neers are money out of pocket to the amount of travel- 
ling and other expenses, ona visit to this place, or some- | 
where else. And would the talented gentleman, as dis- 

tinguished a statesman as I know him to be, have this 

grave national measure, whicli has been the subject of po- 

litical controversy for twenty or thirty years, to turn upon | 
the affair with the two gentlemen Engineers? I regret | 
that they have not received their pay for services already 
rendered. But it would be better for the friends of the 
system to remunerate them for all the losses they may 
sustain, than to allow that part of the gentleman’s argu- | 
ment to have much weight. Another gentleman from | 
New York (Mr. Bunwer] thinks the best proof the real 
friends of Internal Improvement can give of their devo- 
tion to that object, will be to recede, and allow the Se 

nate’s amendment to prevail. I know not by what pro- 
cess of reasoning the gentleman has conducted himself 
to that conclusion, but I am sure of the sincerity of his 
professions : for he urged the doctrine upon us with as | 
much zeal and fervor, as if he had been animated with all 
the vigor and fire of youth. But, with great deference 
and respect, I must give it as my opinion, that the most | 
substantial part of the gentleman’s argument, was that | 
which he let fall with such tremendous force, like a bolt | 
from the vivid lightning’s flash, upon the face of his unfor- 
tunate desk. 

Mr. M. said he would only add a wish that the House 
would insist on its disagreement to the amendments of the | 
Senate. 

Mr. CHILTON now took the floor, and said: 

I deeply regret, Mr. Speaker, that I am aguin com- 
pelled to throw myself upon the indulgence ofthe House. 
| predicate a hope that I shall receive its kind atten- 
tion, upon a fact which is within the knowledge and 
recollection of every gentleman upon this floor. It is, 
that L usually attend to the debates of others, whether | 
the subject-matter be interesting or otherwise to my- 
self. I labor under an emburrassment, which is by no 
means common to me. I can trace it only to the deli- | 
cate situation in which I am placed, and the reluctance 
with which I oppose, either by word or deed, the opin- 
ions of personal and political friends: whose superior op- 
portunities and experience entitle them to my confi- 
dence and regard, In relation to the question before 
the House, l have, however, the misfortune to differ 
irom some of them; and a sense of duty, to myself and 
tothem, demands of me an explanation of the reasons 
which will govern my vote Relative to the opinions 
cherished in the East, the West, the North, orthe South, | 
ofthe present Executive or his friends; of the motives | 
which have hitherto influenced, or may hereafter influ- | 
ence, his course, in directingg reviews and surveys, 1 
have nothing to say. Ihave neither risento justify nor 
condemn him. But, leaving to my colleague and friend 
on my right [Mr. Mrrca.rr] the business of attending to 
public sentiment on that subject, so far as he may be in- | 
terested, I shall show why this proposition interests me. 
Init, sir, t feela deep interest. And why? Because 
1 believe Kentucky is interested; because [ believe the 
nation is interested; and because LI believe it my duty, 
aside from ey ery other consideration, to cherish a system 
which is both liberal in its character, and beneficial in its 
effects. MI be permitted to add to the account an addi- 


States of the Union. 

I shall not indulge the illiberality, which a reflection ap- 
on the motives of others would display. Such a course 
would be equally unjust, unprovoked, out of order, and 
foreign from my nature and my purpose. Sir, different 
gentlemen are differently situated. ‘They act differently, 
trom even the same impulse. ‘They act differently, often 
indeed, because, with motives of equal purity, they view 


| the same objects in different lights—and place discordant 
| constructions upon the same predication of facts. 


In this 
case we have an apt illustration. My colleagues, who 
will vote to recede from our disagreement to the amend- 
ment proposed by the other branch of the National Le- 
gislature, I am satisfied, are not less the friends of the 
West than myself. They, however, anticipate one re- 
sult, and ET another, from the decision of this question ; 
and, therefore, while they are acting well their parts, in 
voting to recede, soam 1, when I vote most rigidly to 
insist. 

I, Mr. Speaker, have submitted to this House, three dis. 
tinct propositions for surveys in the West. Kentucky de- 
mauds a branch of the national road ; an armory ; besides 


many other internal improvements, which never can be 


made without surveys, nor surveyed without money. Hav- 
ing submitted those propositions for surveys—having 
sought the means of making them—and having voted for 
this specific appropriation for that purpose—should | not, 
situated as I am, act unworthy of myself, were I to seize 
upon and withhold the very, and only means, by which 
my own designs can be accomplished? I am sure I 
should. 

Upon this subject, I wish to be distinctly understood. 
It is not that sectional feelings alone could cause me to 


| advocate the propriety of insisting upon our disagreement. 
| No, sir; for though it is true that I possess those feelings, 


and though they may add to my zeal, whenever a ques- 
tion calculated to awaken them is agitated ; yet, upon 
this occasion, I am actuated by a higher consideration. 
That consideration is, my real friendship to a well regu- 
lated and equal system of internal improvements. My 
devotion to this system was understood by my constitu- 
euts, before they honored me with a seat here ; and is 
proved by the several votes which I have given upon 
propositions directly involving the principle. True it is, 
that on yesterday, and even on this morning, I voted 
against motions to change the attitude of several bills 
connected with this subject. I did so, to prevent the 
order of business from being deranged, and to do equal 
justice to the favorite proposition of each gentleman, by 
giving to none a preference. Again, sir,—I do not con- 
ceive that my devotion to the general system, draws af- 
ter it the necessity of my voting for any and every ap- 
propriation which may be sought ; nor, indeed, for any 
appropriation which, in my own judgment, is not to be 
applied to the accomplishment of some desirable object. 

I have heard it said, that the fate of this bill hangs sus- 
pended upon the decision of the present question. I hope 
not, sir. Ibumbly trust that the other branch will not 
obstinately refuse to progress with works already begun, 
merely because we imsist upon surveying others, to be 
commenced at some future period. L look alternately 


| to the bill as amended by the Sena‘e, and to the princi. 


ple involved in the amendment proposed. And, while 
Lam unwilling to surrender the first, L solemnly protest 
against a surrender of the last. Of the importance of ex- 


tending our surveys, and increasing their number, daily 
' experience convinces and confirms me. 


But a few aays 
since, a bill, having substantially the same object in view, 
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passed this House. 
proposed and adopted ; and thousands after thousands, | 
and, indeed, tens of thousands of dollars, were appropri- | 
ated. 1 looked on insilence, and with sorrow, to see 
that such appalling drafis were made upon the Treasury, 
and yet that not one dollar of it was given for the benefit | 
of the West, which, for the want of internal improve- 


ment, may be viewed as a neglected Eden. Sir, the 
general system of internal improvement was conceived 
in the wisdom of other ages, and gotten up in better 
times. Yes, sir—when brotherly feeling and mutual kind- 
ness constituted the ruling passion of the human heart. 
The benefits and blessings which the American commu- 


nity have derived from it, language would be incompe- | 
And shall we curtail—shall we destroy | 
a system, having the sanction of so many sages—produc- | 
tive of so many benefits—and which has, for ages, with- | 
stood the scrutiny of its friends, and opposition of its ene- | 


tent to describe. 


mies—all the time dispensing good? If so—for what ? 
I must acknowledge I know not why. 


tucky shall be permitted, to some humble extent, to 
participate in its benefits. 
Count, sir, the millions which have already been given 


to other sections of the Union, for the construction of} 


roads, canals, and harbors, the erection of light houses, 


buoys, and dry docks ; and the removal of obstructions | 
to navigation, in the various streams and rivers of other | 


parts of the United States, while in Kentucky, we have 


many streams and rivers which are rendered dangerous | 
of navigation by obstructions, if not useless, for want of | 
It is further urged, that the surveys already | 


your aid. 
commenced, and the improvements contemplated by 
them, will require almost, if not quite, a century for their 


completion. Is it expected of me, that I shall sit down | 


contentedly, and feast upon a comfort so cold, as the as- 


surance that my constituents are to be neglected for an | 


hundred years yet tocome? Can it be required of me, 
that I shall tamely surrender these benefits, for which 
they have so long been clamorous? If such be the ex- 
pectation, it shall surely not be realized. 
not vote to recede. And if I must sink for it, let me 
sink, as I shall sink, with the principle. 


A gentleman asked, on yesterday, ‘‘ what we should | 


hazard by receding?” Sir, | do not consider this a ques- 
tion of hazard at all. I am bound to consider it « ques- 
tion of unequivocal surrender. 1 may have arrived at 
this conclusion for the want of better, and more exten- 
sive information ; but, in the impression, | am equally 
honest and candid, nor can it be shaken, except by some 
argument infinitely more potent than any one which I 
have yet heard advanced upon the subject. We are told 
that ‘* we hazard the bill !” And again Lask, why? Can 
it be, that the paltry sum of ¢30,0U0 (for paltry it is in 
comparison with its object, ) is to be so carefully husband- 
ed, as to throw into the shade the Cumberland Road, 
and the various other improvements contemplated by 
the bill? Is it to be said, that $30,000 is so vitally impor- 
tant to the completion of surveys already commenced, 
that nothing but defeat can follow an attempt to apply a 
solitary dollar of it to any other purpose or undertaking? 
I trust not. On my part, Mr. Speaker, lam anxious 
that surveys already commenced should be completed ; 


but, at the same time, and with a view to Western inte. | 


rests, I am equally anxious to commence and complete 
some others—and if the only difficulty under which gen- 
tlemen labor, be the insufficiency of the appropriation, 
let them increase it—but Heaven defend us against a 
change of its direction. A hostility to appropriations in 
general, cannot operate here: for, with or without the 


proposed amendments, the money goes from the Trea- 
sury. The only question is, what shall it go for? Shall 
it, or shall it not be applied to the purpose of keeping 
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I hope in God | 
that we shall not, at least, cease to persevere, until Ken- 


I cannot, 1 will | 
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Amendment after amendment was | alive a spirit of progressive and necessary improvement 


in our country, by advancing with works begun, and, 
at the same time, by giving birth to new and necessary 
schemes? 

We were further asked, if this 30,000 dollars could not 
be applied, and would not be necessary, to the comple. 
tion of works which have heretofore been surveyed? | 
answer, that more than one hundred times the amount 
would be necessary for that purpose. Yes, sir, well nigh 
one bundred millions will be necessary. But, should [ 
sit here, nor dare to raise my voice in advocation of the 
claims of my constituents to even a slight participation in 
the benefits of their own Treasury? Never; no, never, 
It is with a view to hasten the period at which the voice 
of the West shall be heard and regarded, that 1 resist 
this amendment, and the delay consequent upon it. 

I cannot condescend so low as to envy others, on ac. 
count of the advantages which they possess, and which 
they have derived through the channel of Internal Im. 
provement. Yet sir, amid my devotion to the system, | 
must have it so regulated as to be mutual and equal in its 
operations and benefits, or I will have it not at all. He 
is as grossly mistaken who supposes that I will vote ap- 
propriations of money for those who refuse to extend in 
their turn the same liberality to my constituents, as he 
who would expect me to vote for this amendment. | 
shall do neither. Known duty to those whose interests 
are placed under my humble guardianship forbids it. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been overlooked long enough. 
We ask to be placed on higher ground, and to have our 
names recorded upon the catalogue of those who bask 
in the sunshine of Executive patronage, and the smiles 
of the Government. Yes, sir, and although you have 
denied us the vivitying rays of this national luminary, 
while at meridian height, we pray you, do not deny usa 
setting beam. A Government, to use the language of 
Burns, ‘‘if rich as the day, should be generous as the 
Sun.” Its liberality should extend, and shine from East 
to West, from North to South. Sir, co operation in this 
great and glorious work will soon constitute your strong- 
est bond of union. And, on the brightest escutcheon of 
fame, and proudest page of history, shall his name stand 
recorded, who has contributed most to its advancement 
Upon other questions it would, perhaps, be vain and pre- 
sumptuous in me to attempt to interest those, who are 
much better acquainted with general subjects than my- 
self. But, upon this, | know better than any other gei- 
tleman, upon this floor, possibly can, the situation of my 
District, and the wishes of its citizens. This subject lias 
been discussed before them; and they feel an anxiety in 
relation to the improvements recommended by me, whic! 
1 need not attempt to describe. They are blessed with 
a fertile soil and pleasant country; and ask only the fos- 
tering care of Government to enable them to enjoy them- 
selves at home, and to bless others by their industry. 
Sir, I will not longer consume the time of the House. 
The polite attention with which it has honored me, would 
render it criminal in me to do so. I trust, | properly ap- 
preciate the obligation. ‘This subject w:ll be disposed 
of as the superior wisdom of others may direct. M) 
colleagues will vote according to their convictions ot 
duty. I, too, shall do the same, let the consequences be 
what they may. 

Mr. WEEMS now :oved the previous question, and 
the motion was sustained by the House. Yeas », 
Nays 48. 

The previous question was accordingly put, and car- 
ried; and the main question being the agreement of the 
House to so much of Mr. McDurrix’s resolution as ce- 
clares that the House do insist on its disagreement to the 
thire and fifth amendments of the Senate, it was then 

put, and decided by yeas and nays:—Yeas 100, Nays 81. 
‘The question was then taken on the remaining brancli 
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of Mr. McDUFFIE’S resolution, which went to request That State subdued them, and wasat the whole expense 
a conference on the disagreement of the two Houses, of the expeditions fitted out against them. Some time in 
and carried without opposition ; and it was ordered that | the year of 1777 or 8, a Treaty was held by Commission- 
the Committee on the part of the House should consist | ers on the part of that State, as an independent sovereign- 


of three members. 
NORTH CAROLINA INDIANS 


The House next proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill making appropriation 
for the Indian Department, and the message received 
fron that body, stating that they insisted on their second 
amendment to that bill, to wit : 

“ For refunding to the State of North Carolina the 
amount expended by her in extinguishing the title of 
certain Indians of the Cherokee tribe to reservations of 
land within the limits of said State, granted to them in 
fee simple, by treaties with the United States, in the 
years 1817 and 1819, the sum of $22,000,” 


“ Mr. CARSON moyed that the House do recede from 


its disagreement to that amendment. 

On this question, Mr. TAYLOR demanded the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered by the House. 

The debate on this subject was now renewed, and the 
several points involved in it were discussed at large, and 
with much earnestness on both sides. 

The motion to recede was opposed by Messrs. CLARK 


and BUCKNER, and advocated by Messrs. ALSTON, | 


CARSON, WEEMS, MITCHELL, of Tenn. and DRAY- 
TON. 
Mr. CARSON said: Nothing, Mr. Speaker, could 


have induced me to obtrude myself upon the indulgence | 
of the House, at this late period of the session, but a | 


sense of the responsibility which devolves upon me, as 


one of the Representatives of North Carolina. {am aware | 


sir, that it will afford the House but little pleasure to lis- 


ten to an argument of any length, upon this, or any other | 


subject, at this time ; and I beg leave to assure them, that 
it will afford me equally as little to inflict one upon them. 
But, sir, I hope I shall find an apology for the time I may 
occupy, in the subject now before us, in the opposition it 
has met with from the honorable member from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Coarx] and others, to not only solicit the indulgence 
but the attention of the Hou-e, while I endeavor to ex- 
plain the grounds upon which this claim depends. The 
alarm, sir, which this claim appears to have conjured up 
in the imagination of certain gentlemen, and the objec- 
tions to which they think it obnoxious, [ am confident, I 
shall be able to show are not only gratuitous, but wholly 
unfounded. 

The most prominent objection of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Crark] is, ‘that, if we pass this claim, 
it will be a precedent, by which other States can come 
in, and, with equal justice, demand similar remunerations 
from the Government”—and, by way of alarming our 
fears, we are told ‘* that her Mammoth Majesty, the great 
State of New York, will come down upon us, and swal- 


low up the Treasury.” Sir, these ubjections exist only in | 


the imagination of gentlemen, and not in fact ; and [ must 
be further permitted to say, that it seems to me, that 
gentlemen have racked their ingenuity to get up objec- 
tions to this claim—and which, after being produced, 
would appear much better adapted to the quibbling spe- 
cial pleading of a County Court, than to the grave delibe- 
rations of a National Legislature ; and I assure gentlemen, 
that Ldo not envy them any part of the distinction they 
inmay have obtained in their efforts against this measure. 

Sir, no State in the Union has such strong claims upon 
the Government as North Carolina, with the exception of 
Georgia. And our claims are founded upon the follow- 


ing reasons : 

During our Revolutionary struggle, it will be recollect- 
ed, that the Cherokees seized that opportunity to wage 
war upon the frontier setthements of North Carolina. 


ty, with that Tribe of Indians, at Long Island, on the 
Holston River. This Treaty I have never seen, myself, 
| and, therefore, can only speak of it upon the authority of 
| others; and it may admit of doubt whether it could now 
| be found,inasmuch as printing presses were not known 
| in that section of country at that day. But, if to be found 
j at all, it will be in manuscript, in the archives of our 
| State, or, what I think equally probable, among the old 
papers of a late distinguished citizen of my county, who 
| was one of the Commissioners that held the Treaty—I 
mean, sir, Col. Weightstile Avery, and this presumption 
| is founded upon my knowledge of the correctness with 
| which he transacted all his business, and his great care in 
| the preservation of important papers. 
But, sir, the fact of the existence of the Treaty cannot 
| be doubted, from the fact of North Carolina acting under 
its stipulations from the time of its ratification till the 
| year 1785, when the General Government made a Treaty 
called the Treaty of Hopewell—is well known to all the 
citizens of North Carolina, who lived at that day, and by 
none better than my honorable colleague, [Mr. Atsrox] 
| who has already stated the fact. 
_ It is also known to our Senators, and to Judge Watrs, 
from Tennessee, who stated the fact to the Senate, when 
this question was before them. By this treaty, North 
| Carolina extinguished the Indian title to all the lands with- 
in her limits; she permitted the Indians however to hold 
as hunting grounds, certain portions of the country as 
described by the treaty ; over which, however, North 
Carolina assumed the control, and sold to her citizens 
considerable quantities of this country, subject to the In- 
dian occupancy ; and, sir, North Carolina went on in her 
own way, managing her Indians as best suited her inte- 
| rests, (as she had an undoubted right to do,) with refer- 
ence, however, to their interest, as well as her own, and, 
sir, might have continued her control and management 
to this day, had it not been for the improper, nay, sir, the 
unjust interference of the Confederated Government. 
What did the Government do? Why, sir, in the year 
1785, she extends her paternal care over those Indians, 
takes them from under the guardianship and control of 
North Carolina, and prohibits them from holding any 
treaty with any power on earth except themselves. But, 
| further, sir, by the aforesaid treaty of 1785, this Go- 
vernment retrocedes to the Indians the very lands which 
they had previously ceded to North Carolina by the treaty 
of Long Island, before alluded to : and, what is more, sir, 
North Carolina entered her solemn protest against the in- 
terference of this Government, between her and her In- 
dians, at the time, and that protest is now of record in the 
achives of the other branch of Congress, and can be seen 
by any gentleman, who will give himself the trouble to 
walk there and examine. Nor isthisall: not content, Mr. 
Speaker, with giving away our lands, they were also gra- 
ciously pleased to empower the [ndians to cut the throats, 
or otherwise treat our citizens, who dare cross within 
their boundaries to disturb their rights, in any manner, 
that to their discretion and humanity might seem fit. 
(See 5th Art. Treaty of Hopewell.) Nor does it stop 
here, sir: for so wonderfully anxious was the Government 
at that time to ensure the Indians against any injury to 
which they might by possibility be subjected from North 
Carolina, or even herself, that she, by treaty, authoriz- 
ed that nation to sen] a delegate here, who should take 
a seat upon this floor, and mingle in the councils of this 
| nation ; and, sir, if there is any virtue in the treaty of 
Hopewell, that nation can now send her delegate here, 


and we could not refuse him his seat : for that article of 


the treaty hus never been repealed or altered by any sub- 
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sequent treaty, (See 12th Art. Treaty of Hopewell.) I | that cession includes not only the whole State of Tennes. 


shall not stop now, Mr. Speaker, to inquire into or com- 
ment upon the very respectable figure the American Con- 
gress would cut, in the eyes of foreign Powers, with some 
Cherokee Chief among us, assisting in our deliberations, 
and giving his aid in the directions of the councils of this 
Nation, Matters went on in this disputed condition, be- 
tween us and the Indians, till the adoption of the Feder- 
al Constitution, and the election of Gen. Washington as 
President. Mutual complaints were made to him upon 
the part of North Carolina, and the Indians : for North 
Carolina persisted in her right to her lands, and continu- 
ed to sell, and her citizens continued to live on parts re- 
troceded by the treaty of Hopewell. Gen. Washington 
appealed to the Senate to know whether he should send 
an armed force and remove the whites, or whether he 
should issue a commission and peaceably purchase out the 
claim of the Indians, which claim they held by the trea- 
ty of Hopewell. The Senate advised by all means to 
send a commission and hold a treaty. Said they, we have 
placed this incumbrance upon North Carolina, it is but 
just that we should remove it ; and accordingly the treaty 
of 1791, held upon Holston river, was effected, and from 
that time to this, the Government has recognised and ac- 
knowledged the obligation she was under to remove the 
incuimbrance, which, by her own officious, unjust act, she 
imposed upen us; and hence the various treaties whieh 
the government has made for the extinguishment of the 
Indian title in North Carolina, among which may be num- 
bered, the treaty of Philadelphia, concluced in 1794, 
confirming the boundary established in 1791 ; also, the 
treaties of Tellico, concluded in October, 1798, &c. and 
the treaties of 1817 and 1819. 

And now, sit, 1 demand of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, and others, who have said ** that New York and 
other States could come in, and, with equal justice, claim 
similar remunerations,” when did New York, by treaty, 
extinguish all the Indian title to lands within her li- 
mits? And if she has done so, has the General Govern- 
ment retroceded it to the Indians, against the solemn pro- 
test of that State, as was done in the case of North Ca- 
rolina ? No, sir, this has never been done ; and how it is, 
that gentlemen can get up here, and gravely state that 
New York, or any other State, stands upon the same fvot- 
ing with North Carolina, as regards her claims upon the 
Government, is, to me, not only surprising, but utterly 
incomprehensible. 

lrepeat it again, Mr. Speaker, that no State in the 
Union has been treated in the same unjust manner by the 
Government, nor has any State in the Union acted with 
more loyalty, or dealt witha more liberal hand towards 
this Government, than has North Carolina, 

But, sir, let us run the parallel of the comparative me- 
rits of the respective claims of New York and North Ca- 
rolina, upon this Government, a little farther. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Marvin] has said, (by way, 
1 suppose, of setting up a claim upon the liberality of the 


Government, ) ** that New York ceded a vast tract of 


Western territory to the General Government.” This 
act of cession, Mr, Speaker, was assuredly, vastly libe- 
ral on the part of New York, especially when we consider 
that she had no title to the lands which she ceded. 1 
have not read her act of cession, but I venture to say that 
her deed is only a quit-claim, or special conveyance, (as 
it is called in law) conveying only that title which N. Y. 
possessed, and which, in fact, was no title atall. Thus 
much, sir, for the extraordinary liberality of New York, 
so highly lauded by her faithful Representative, [Mr. 
Manrvin.] And now, sir, for the part which North Caro- 
lina acted in this drama of liberality, played off by the 
States. She did cede tothe General Government, not 
Jands to which she had no title, but lands to which she 
had a bona fide, undoubted, and unquestioned right ; and 


see; but its Western limits is bounded by the Pacific 
Ocean. And let us next inquire into the causes, sir, 
which induced her to part with this vast and almost bound- 
less region of country, and see whether it does not im. 
pose an additional obligation upon this Government to re. 
imburse her in any and every loss she may sustain by the 
acts ef this Government, or by the residence of Indians 
upon her soil. 

The moving causes are to be found in the preamble of 
her act of cession, which reads as follows : 

** Whereas the United States, in Congress assembled, 
have repeatedly and earnestly recommended to the re. 
spective States in the Union, claiming or owning vacant 
Western territory, to make cession of part of the same, as 
a further means, as well of hastening the extinguishment 
of the debt, as of establishing the harmony of the United 
States; and the inhabitants of the said Western territory 
being also desirous that such cession should be made, in 
order to obtain a more ample protection than they have 
heretofore received ; Now, this State being ever desirous 
of doing ample justice to the public creditors, as well 
as establishing the harmony of the United States, 
and complying with the reasonable desires of her citi. 
zens—Be it enacted,” &c. Here follows the act of ces. 
sion. 

From this preamble, and the act of cession, Mr. Speak- 
er, it is clearly manifest, that the great object which N. 
Carolina had in view, in parting with her Western lands, 
was the extinguishment of the public debt, contracted in 
our Revolutionary struggle. And LIhere might pause, 
Mr. Speaker, to pay a just compliment to my State for 
her liberality, her magnanimity, and loyalty, to this Go- 
vernment, if, indeed, sir, I had not seen ample reasons, in 
the investigations of this subject, to regret, to deeply re- 
gret, that she had ever parted with her Western territo- 
ry. Although this act of hers must remains as a monu- 
ment to the credit of North Carolina, while this Union 
exists, or the name of Tennessee is remembered, yer, | 
would to God, sir, that that monument had never been 
erected, and that this act had never appeared upon our 
statute books. Then could North Carolina have reared 
her head among the proudest of her sister States. Then, 

| sir, would her influence and her weight have been felt ; 

; and, instead of having assigned her the humble position 

| of a follower, she would have proudly led the van. I hope, 

| by these remarks, Mr. Speaker, that my friends from 
| Tennessee will not understand me as wishing any injury 
|to that State. Far from it, sir: for, while I regret that 
| the parent State has parted with the dominion and soil of 
| that fertile and desirable region, yet North Carolina does, 
and always will, feel a just pride in the recognition of that 

State as her daughter; and, at this time, sir, we must 

be permitted all the gratification and pleasure which a 
parent can derive from seeing her offspring the belle of 

|the Union. And permit me to hope, sir, that the old 
State will be pardoned for the part she may act, and the 
anxiety she may feel, in seeing the favorite son of a favo- 

| rite daughter elevated to the first office in the gift of this 
Nation, 

| But, sir, a further obligation on the part of the Govern- 

ment, to extinguish the Indian title to lands in North Ca- 

| rolina, results from the third reservation in her act of ces- 
sion. That reservation is in the following words: 

} Thirdly, that all the lands intended to be ceded by 
virtue of this act, to the United States of America, and 
not appropriated as before mentioned, shall be consider 
ed as a common fund, for the use and benefit of the Unit- 
ed States of America, North Carolina inclusive, according 

| to their respective and usual proportion in the general 

| charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully disposed ot 
| for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose what 
ever.” 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I demand of this House, whether 
this Government did ** faithfully dispose of the lands,” 
according this reservation? Sir, she did not; and, by 
the improper disposition of those lands, by this Govern- 
ment, North Carolina sustained an injury which cannot be 
repaired, not even by refunding this money, but by the 
extinguishment of all the Indian title to lands within her 
limits : for, if those lands had been faithfully disposed of, 
and North Carolina had received her just proportion, it 
would have been an amount far exceeding all that the 
Government have, or all that she ever can expend, in the 
extinguishment of Indian title within her limits. How, 
then, were those lands disposed of ? They, sir, instead 
of being disposed of according to the terms of this reser- 
vation, were exclusively appropriated to the use of the 
State of Tennessee. This w.ll be seen by the act of Con- 
gress of the year 1806, &c. As those lands were impro- 
perly disposed of, I am certainly as well satisfied that 
they were given to Tennessee, as I could have been by 
any other improper disposition of them. But my com- 
plaint is, sir, that, after North Carolina has suffered so 
much, by the improper acts of the General Government, 
towards her, that this House should hesitate to reimburse 
North Carolina in the money, which, by the wrongful act, 
and by the unjust assumption of power, on the part of 
this Government, she compelled North Carolina to pay. 
Yes, sir, anassumption of power, which, if justified and 
— in by this Government, then, farewell, a long 
arewell, to State rights, and to State Governments. No 
State, then, sir, can grant away her own lands; we must 
look to this National Government for all our land titles. 
I say national, sir : for the federative features of our Go- 
yernment will all have merged into that of a national; and 
a State Government, if, indeed, they should be in exist- 
ence, will be merely nominal: for, take away the right 
of soil, as the right to grant the soil, then have you divest- 
ed them of almost all the rights which are valuable, or 
worth having. 

But, sir, I deem it superfluous to argue this point, for, 
surely, no gentleman on this floor could be so reckless of 
his reputation, as to hazard the opinion, that this Govern- 
ment has the right to grant fee simple titles to land with- 
in any of the original States. Yet, sir, the United States 
did, by the treaty of 1819, grant reservations of land, in 
fee simple, to certain Indians of the Cherokee tribe ; and 
all the facts connected with this Government, and the 
conduct of North Carolina, relative to the grant, have 
been laid before this House, in a report from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, which I had the honor to sub- 
mit in the early part of the session, accompanied by 
a memorial from the Legislature of North Carolina ; 
and trusting, therefore, that they are recollected 
ty the House, 1 shall not again go into the details of 
them. 

It has been said, however, sir, by way, I suppose, of 
justifying the Government in her improper act, ‘* that 
North Carolina solicited this Government to make the 
treaty, and that she accepted the treaty after it was 
made,” &c. Itis the fact, Mr. Speaker, that North Caro- 
lina has been solicitous to have that incumbrance, which 
was improperly placed upon her, and imposed upon her 
too, against her solemn protest, removed, and, for that 
reason, has applied to this Government to take that off, 
which she put on. But, sir, by this treaty of 1819, in- 
stead of complying with the just requests of North Caro- 
lina, removing that incumbrance, they placed a greater 
one on us. 

How is this ? Why, sir, instead of extinguishing that 
peculiar kind of title which the Indians held in their 
land, which was only a possesaory, or usufructuary right, 
and, in fact, all the title which they are capable of hold- 
ing, according to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and this can be seen in the report of 
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the celebrated case of Fletcher vs. Peck, where the 
whole nature of their titles are throughly investigated— 
1 say, sir, instead of extinguishing they altered, and con- 
verted that which was, previously, a mere possessory title 
into the best of all possible titles, that of a fee simple. 
Nor is this all; they have palmed upon North Carolina, 
endowed with all the privileges, franchises, and immuni- 
ties of citizens, those Indian reserves ; a species of popu- 
lation which we did not want ; a kind of people whose 
very nature forbids the possibility of our fraternizing with 
them ; and, in short, a people, sir, we never can elevate 
to an equality with ourselves, until such changes have 
taken place in their habits, their morals, their education, 
and, in their very nature, sir, which the most sanguine 
hopes of the philanthropist, for the amelioration of the 
condition of man, cannot anticipate for ages to come. But 
how did North Corolina act, under this additional injury 
of the United States ? In justice to herself, sir, she should 
have taken and kept possession of the land, and left the 
Indians and this Government to have settled that matter 
between themselves : then she would not have suffered 
the rebuke of gentlemen upon this floor, for asking but 
justice from this Government. She, however, acted 
differently ; she went pacifically to work, and, rather than 
violate the faith which the Indians had in the General 
Government, she applied her own money, and purchas- 
ed out the Indians, and now appeals to the justice of 
Congress, to reimburse her in the amount paid ; and, after 
this act of magnanimity and liberality, upon the part of 
North Carolina, it is humihating, sir, to hear it tauntingly 
said, ** that North Carolina was acting in her own wrong,” 
in her liberal course towards this Government, and that 
she should not be permitted to take advantage of it. 
What, sir? Wrong to keep inviolate the faith of the In- 
dians in this Government ? Wrong to submit to an injury 
rather than fly in the face of the General Government, 
and bid defiance to her treaties? Sir, it may have been 
wrongin North Carolina ; but, permit me to say, that 
the discussion of that question mainly depends upon the 
decision of this House, upon this question : for, should 
she give us the amount, North Carolina is justified ; but, 
should she refuse, it will then be for North Carolina to 
pursue a different course towards this Government, under 
similar circumstances, should they ever occur. 

But, said the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Crarx] 
‘**there is no legal obligation upon this Government to 
refund this money, and, if there even was, North Caro- 
lina has relinquished that right by her own acts, in the 
acceptance ot the treaty, and the advancement of her 
money to purchase those reservations.” 

In answer to this, Mr. Speaker, I will say, that, should 
it be considered that the legal obligation is weakened, 
most assuredly the moral obligation, an obligation, sir, 
always recognised by honorable men, as much higher and 
more binding in its nature, has been greatly strengthen- 
ed, and, instead of the policy of North Carolina being 
brought up here as forming an objection to her claims, it 
should be set down to her immortal honor, and should 
operate as an additional inducement to grant the remune- 
ration which she now demands. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as the gentlemen from Kentucky 
and New York (Mr. Crark and Mr. Marvin] appear to 
bow with such deference to the omnipotence of prece- 
dent, permit me to read, for the benefit of those gentle- 
men, a case, which I consider strictly in point. 

By a Treaty held with the Kickapoos, in the year 
1819, the United States ceded to that nation a tract of 
country lying in the then Territory of Missouri, ** to them 
and their heirs forever,”’ (See book of Indian Treaties 
and laws, page 268, Article 6th.) This Treaty was com- 
municated to the Senate, and they refused to ratify that 
part, because it vested the Indians with a fee simple title, 
and the consequence was, that a supplementai Treaty 
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was made at the expense of the United States, by which | the 26th of May, was decided by yeas and nays :-—Y¥ 
the title intended to be conveyed by the 6th Artrele of | 124,—Nays 64. 5 


the previous Treaty, was altered so as to convey only | 
that possessory kind of title, usual among Indians. 

Now, sir, in this case, the Senate refused to ratify a | 
Treaty, by which a fee simple title to land (which she | 
had the unquestionable right to convey, for it was within | 
the Territory of Missouri) was guarantied to the Indians, 
and caused that article to be altered. But, in the case of 
North Carolina, the Treaty was ratified. Our lands were 
taken; and wiil this Government now say that she wil) re- 
fuse to pay us back the amount we have paid, after she 
has decided, by her refusal to ratify the ‘Treaty with the 
Kickapoos, that it was improper to invest Indians with 
any other title to lands, than that usually held among | 
them? I hope not, sir. But, should she do so, it may | 
teach North Cxrolina a salutary lesson—which will be, ne- 
ver again to extend her liberality to, or confide in a Go- | 
vernment, who treats her kindness with such injustice :| 
for, sir, had North Carolina been as provident of her inte- 
rest as hertister State of Georgia, she now might have | 
proudly demanded as a right, that which she only asks in | 
Justice. 

My thanks, Mr. Speaker, due tothe House for its | 
kind indulgence, 1 tender to them most sincerely. And | 
if any thing has escaped me, in the course of these re- | 
marks, which may be considered cxceptionable by any | 
gentleman present, I beg that it may he at tributed to that 
zeal which J must be permitted to feel for the interest of 
my State : for, sir, it was foreign from my purpose to im- | 
pugn the motives of any gentleman, however widely he 
may differ with me upon this subject. 

Mr. STEWART closed the debate by moving the | 
previous question. 

The motion prevailed, ayes 92: and the previous 
question having been put, and carried, the main ques- 
uuon on the receding of the House from its disagreement 
to the Senate’s second amendment was then decided by 
yeas and nays—Yeas 89—Nays 70. 

So the House agreed to recede from its disagreement 
to the Senate’s amendment. 








Wepnespay, May 7, 1828. 
ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. TUCKER, of S. C. moved the consideration of a 
resolution reported by him some days since, from the 
Joint Committee on the subject of fixing a day for the ad- 
journment of Congress. 

Mr. STERIGERE demanded that the question of con- 
sideration be taken by yeas and nays. It was so taken, 
accordingly, and decided in the affirmative, yeas 93, nays 
71; and the question being on an amendment, offered by 
Mr. Martin, cf S.C. which proposed to strike out * the | 
26th” and substitute ** the 19th,”’ 

Mr. MARTIN, after a few remarks expressive of his 
unwillingness to create debate, and his slender hope of 
success in pressing the amendment, consented to with- 
draw it. ‘The question then recurring on the original re- 
solution, 

Mr. RAMSEY, adverting to the present situation of the 
tariff bill in the other branch of the legislature, and his 
anxiety that it should not be lost through a premature 
decision of the present question, moved thatthe further 
consideration of the resolution be postponed until Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. TUCKER, dreading arenewal of debate in con- 
sequence of this motion, moved the previous question, 
which was agreed to, ayes 90, noes 74, 

The previous question was thereupon put, and carried, | 
by yeas and nays: Yeas 107, nays 75: aud the main | 
question, on concurring in the report of the Joimt Com. | 
mittee, which proposed an adjournment of Congress on 


So the House concurred in fixing upon that day, 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 

On motion of Mr. MERCER, the House then went in- 
to Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Connicr in the Chair. 

Mr. MERCER thereupon moved that the comirittee 
proceed to the consideration of the bill to amend and ex. 
plain an act, entitled ** An act confirming an act of the 
Legislature of Virginia, incorporating the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, and an act of the State of Ma- 
ryland for the same purpose.” 

The question being put on this motion, it was carried in 
the affirmative—ayes 92, noes 54. So the committee 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill to confirm the 
charter of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. ft 
was read by scetions, and having been gone through, 

Mr. MERCER moved an additional section, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

Sec. 3d. And Le it further enacted, ‘That the act of the 
Legislature of Maryland, which passed at their December 
sess on of 1827, entitled “An act farther to amend the 
act incorporating the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Com- 
pany,” be, and the same is hereby, confirmed, so far as 
the assent of Congress may be deemed necessary thereto 

This amendment having been agreed to, the bill was 
laid aside. 

Mr. MERCER now moved that the committee take up 
the bill authorizing a subscription to the stock of the Che- 
sapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 

The committee accordingly proceeded to consider the 
bill authorizing a subscription of stock, and having gone 
through it, 

Mr. MERCER observed, that he felt some embarrass. 
ment in determining on the course which it would be 
most advisable tu pursue. He was aware of the anxiety of 
the House to turn the period of the session remaining to 
the best account. Ifit were the pleasure of the commt: 
tee to allow the bill to be reported to the House without 


| debate or further explanation, he would reserve what he 


had to say until that should take place. Understanding, 
from the indications around him, that this would be most 
acceptable to the committee, he moved that this bill be 
laid aside, and that the committee should proceed to 
consider the last of the bills relating to this general sub- 
ject, which is entitled * A bill to enlarge the powers of 
the several corporations of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes.” 

That bill was accordingly taken up, and read by sec- 
tions. ‘The first five having been gone through without 
amendment, the blanks in the 6th section were filled 4s 
follows, viz: 

The tax on the assessed value of the real and personal 
estates within the City of Washington was fixed at one 
per cent. and thirteen-hundredths—, that is, one dollar 
and thirteen cents on every hundred dollars.) 

The tax on real and personal estate in Georgetown was 
fixed at 56-100ths of one per cent., or fifty-six cents 0 
every hundrea dollars: and that on the real and person: 
ul estate in Alexandria, at 58-100hs of one per cent., 
fifty-eight cents on every hundred dollars. 

The remaining sections were then gone through wit), 
and the bill was laid aside. 

REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 

Mr. TAYLOR now moved to take up the bill for the 
relief of the surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolu 
tion. 

The committee agrecd to this motion, and the bill hav- 
ing oeen read through, was considered by sections 

Mr MITCHELL, of Tenuessee, moved to amend the 
first section by adding the following proviso: 
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« Provided, also, That no officer shall be entitled to| Mr. TUCKER, of New Jersey, addressed the commit- 


any of the benefits of this act until he shall swear, in due 
form, before some Judge or Justice of the Peace, that he 
was not the owner or possessor of money or property, 
real or personal, clear of all ineumbrances, and over and 
above the amount of debts which he owed, to the value 
of five thousand dollars, at the time of the passage of this 
act.” 

This motion gave rise to a very animated debate, which 
occupied the committee till 4 o’clock. 

The amendment was warmly advocated by Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, of Tenn., and Mr. WILLIAMS, of N. C., and op- 
posed with equal warmth by Messrs. DRAYTON, 
SPRAGUE, TAYLOR, CULPEPER, S. WOOD, LI- 
VINGSTON, EVERETT, BARNEY, SERGEANT, 
BUNNER, and TUCKER, of New Jersey. 

{t was twice modified, first, by requiring, that the oath 
suould state, that the applicant was not the owner or 
possessor of real or personal estate free of all incumbrance, 
over the value of five thousand dollars, and then by re- 
quiring farther, the addition of the words, “over and 
above all the debts he owed.” 

The arguments on both sides of the question, were the 
same which had been urged on former occasions, when 
this subject has been repeatedly reported in full. 

It was contended on the one side, that, as the officers 
had no legal claim, any grant that might be made them, 
was to se considered in the light of a gratuity, and if so, 
it ought not to be given except to those who were in 
needy circumstances. Some of the surviving officers 
were known to be very wealthy, and stood in no need of 
aid, and ifthe gratuity was to be graduated by the fixing 
ofa certain sum, then it ought to be guarded in such a 
manner as to prevent fraudulent evasions of the law. 


Though the general character of the officers was highly | 
respectable, there might be among them unworthy indi- | 


viduals, who would convey their property to their child- 
ren, antedate deeds, and take other base means of impos- 
ing on the treasury. 
supposed to be small, it had never been correctly ascer- 
tained, and the number of claimants might turn out to be 
far greater than was now anticipated. 

The amendment was opposed, on the ground that the 
officers had a valid claim against the government, found- 
ed on contract, the government never having complied 
with the promise it made to them, when they commuted 
their half pay for government certificates ; the full amount 
of those certificates had never been paid, either to the 
officers, or to those persons to whom the officers were 
compelled, by the pressure of necessity, to sell them ; 
the government had gained a large sum by the funding 


these certificates, 2 sum much larger than would be grant- | 


ed by the effect of this bill, and was therefore bound in 
equity, as wellas by express contract, to make some 
compensation ; the appropriation would, therefore, not 
bea gratuity, but a mere act of ordinary justice, and it 
was, therefore, unjust in principle, to wi'hhold it from any 
of those who were entitled to receive it, merely because, 
by industry or ecouomy, they had been enabled to obtain 
a competency ; it was neither delicate to them, nor credi- 


table to the government, when about to make some small | 


compensation for services which were beyond all price, 
to require these aged veterans to expose their poverty 
under oath, and, besides, the sum proposed was perfectly 
arbitrary, and its ad=ption would have an unequal and 
oppressive operation in practice, since five thousand dol- 
lars, in some parts of the country, was worth to its owner 


double what it would be in other parts ; and while it might 


bea competence toa single man, it would not be so to one 
burthened with an aged and infirm wife, or a large family 
of dependent children. ; 

(The following is the only one of the speeches above 


referred to, which has been preserved.] 


Though the number of officers was | 


tee as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: { did not intend to say a single word 
upon the subject before the committee, inasmuch as the 
cause of that illustrious band of heroes, the revolutionary 

| officers, has been so ably and zealously portrayed by 
| honorable gentlemen, at the last and present session, that 
| little remains for the most intelligent to add. 

| It may therefore be thought arrogance in me to attempt 
| to advocate or elucidate their claim, after such displays 
| of eloquence in their most righteous and just cause. 

I shall therefore only briefly touch upon a point, on 
which the grand superstructure (in my opinion) the claim 
rests, and on which the cause must ultimately turn. Se- 
ccndly, exhibit a calculation, shewing how much is now 
legally due to each of the surviving officers of the revo- 
lution, and how much in the aggregate. And that [ may 
be the better understood by the committee, I will state 
a single case of a captain within my own knowledge ; 
and this case will te applicable to the whole. 

It is the case of captain Cyrus Dehart, of New Jersey, 
who served during the revolutionary war—and for the 
sake of argument, t will admit that he was settled with 
and paid every thing that was premised him by the vari- 
ous resolutions of the Confederation, downto the year 
1783, when the army was disbanded. 

I shall lay out of the question too, all losses by depre- 
ciations of the currency and certificates with which he 
was paid; the unparalleled sacrifices and sufferings of 
hunger and cold, and privations of every sort, during a 
seven years’ doubtful and sanguinary war, and proceed 
briefly to the basis on which, as matter of legal right, the 

| claim rests. 
It would be almost superfluous, Mr. Chairman, to refer 


| the committee to the solemn engagements entered into 
by the old Confederation with the officers of the army 
of the 21st of October, 1780, and the 22d of March, 1783, 
on the final settlement of the parties; and [ will here 
| admit too, Mr. Chairman, that the officers were honestly 
}and honorably settled with by the old Confederation, 
| agreeably to the respective contracts of the parties; and 
| that the officers respectively received a certificate for 
their respective dues, bearing interest at six per cent. 
| payable annually; and it is not to be controverted, that 
‘that illustrious assemblage of sages and patriots com- 
| posing the old Continental Congress, as far as the Con- 
| federation was pledged to the officers, scrupulously and 
| honorably complied with their engagements; and I ven- 
|ture to say, that if the United States had acted with 
equal good faith, you would not have heard a murmur or 
complaint from the officers to this day. 

Rut, Mr. Chairman, what are the facts? Sir, instead of 
paying the interest annually on those certificates, agree- 
ably to the solemn contract of the parties, eight long 
years rolled arcund before a single cent, either of prin- 
cipal or interest, was paid; and this was in consequence 
of the inefficacy of the powers of the old Confederation, 
| which were only recommendatory instead of coercive. 
Hence, the honest and honorable views and engagements 
of the old Continental Congress were paralyzed and 
prostrate; and hence the depression of the public secu- 
| rities, and the distress of the officers, growing out of that 

event. 
| Itis ascertained, Mr. Chairman, that each captain for 
| his five years full pay, received a certificate for $2,400, 
bearing interest at six per cent. payable annually, and 
| such a certificate Captain Dehart received in lieu of his 
half pay for life, which run eight years without payment 
of interest as before stated, viz: From the first of Janu- 
ary, 1783, to the first of January, 1791, the interest 
| amounting on the latter day, to $1,152 00 making in the 
aggregate $5,552 00. It will be recollected that in 
March 1789, the present Government went into opera. 
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tion, and in the year 1790, made provision for, and funded | the United States be brought into Court at the suit of the 
the public debt. officers, you would be compelled to refund that which 
Well, sir, how did they provide for the payment of | you now withhold by the strong arm of power. 
Captain Dehart’s $2,500 00 principal, and $1,152 inte-| The receding calculations are predicated upon the 
rest, due on the Ist of January, 1791? Why, sir, they | acts of the old Confederation, and of the United States, 
gave him three certificates, ene for $1,600, being two respectively, to which 1 have referred, and will, I pre. 
thirds of his principal, with interest at six per cent. and | sume, bear the most scrutinizing examinas:e".. It may be 
one for $800 00 the other third of his debt, but deferred | alleged that I have calculated interest upon interest—be it 
ten years without interest; and instead of paying Cap- | so. But let it be recollected that the moment interest be- 
tain Dehart his $1,152 00 down, or giving him paper at | comes due, and is paid, it merges in principal, and may 
six per cent. they gave him a certificate for his $1,152 00 be loaned the next day ; and had the interest on Capt. 
interest redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, Dehart’s capital been punctually paid, and himself or his 
at three percent. Let us now examine, Mr. Chairman, | banker managed it in the ordinary way of Toaning, it 
how this funding system operated upon my old friend | would have amounted toa larger sum than he claims from 
Captain Dehart’s honest dues, and consequently upon | the Government, or that I allege the United States are in. 
every officer’s pay aecording to his rank: | debted to him. Other views have been taken of the sub. 
First.—Loss of interest on 800 dollars deferred from | ject in relation to the contract of half pay for life ; but it 
Ist of January, 1791, to 1st of January, 1801, ten years | will be seen that my calculations are applicable to the 


at six per cent. ° . ‘ - $480 00 non-performance of the contract for t ¢ five years full pay, 

Second.—Interest on the above sum from the and is the fundamental basis, in my opinion, on which the 
ist of January, 1802, to the 1st January, 1828, claim rests. I may possibly have committed some slight 
twenty-seven years, at six percent. - - 777 60 | errors in my calculations, but I believe they are substanti- 

Third.—Loss of interest on the 1152 dollars, ally correct ; and I flattermyself f have shown, irrefraga- 
of three per cents from 1st January, 1791, to bly, that there is now legally due from the United States 
the first January, 1828, thirty-seven years, at to every Ay a of the Revolutionary Army, that were in 
three per cent. - e i . 1278 72) service at the close ot the war, the sum of $2,536 32, and 


| to every other ae in that pent according to his 
Total] aptai t? de, that are now living : making in the aggregate the 
this gy - geet —_— 7 alas 2 2536 32 | = sum of $608,716 80. Hence, Mr. Chairman, those 
snpeaepinielil ficers do not come here asking e pea of es nation— 
and in the sa i , r’s pay or | they merely ask for even a part of their just dues, predi. 
commutation sami tabenaeh eases ‘ur. cated upon a solemn contract with the confederation, and 
Chairman, that the pay of the officers of ull grades, from | as solemnly recognized by the constitution of the United 
a Major General down to an Ensign, will average the | States. . ; 
pay of a Captain. How then, I will ask, Mr. Chairman, can you escape 
If then the loss on a Captain’s pay by the operation of | paying this balance? Will you tell me, that thie vast em- 
the funding system down to this time, amounts to $2,536 | pire is unable te pay her legal and just debts? This you 
32, what will the loss on the 240 officers amount to that | Cannot say, inasmuch as your resources are ample > and 
are now living? Why, sir, to the sum of $608,716 80, | will you, under all the circumstances of the case, submit 
and this sum the United States are withholding from the | t© the humiliating dilemma, and establish she fact, 
Officers now living, by the strong arm uf power, contrary | that the high-minded sons of the Revolutionary heroes of 
to common justice ; and in contravention of the constitu- | Your country, shall suffer those aged heroes to _— m 
tion by which you, Mr. Chairman, occupy that Chair. | penury, in want, and depart from the stage of action, 
Let us fora moment examine into this case: It is self | cTeditors of the United States? Surely not. Sir, you 
evident that a solemn contract existed between the old | Was not only just, but you was liberal to that distinguish. 
Confederation and the officers of the army, and in accor- | €d and gallant foreign officer, Lafayette. It was well, 
dance with that contract, as has been shewn, the eld Con- and the nation responded to the noble deed. And, sir, 
federation issued their paper in payment to those officers, | Will you refuse to do Justice to. your native officers, who 
which was accepted ; andthe question recurs—have the | fought gallantly by his side? J trust not. - 
United States paid those certificates agreeably to the| It was said by an honerable gentleman from North 
original contract with the confederation ? I have shewn, | Carolina, (Mr. Atsron,] atthe last session, in debate, 
Mr. Chairman, incontrovertibly that they have not, and | that some or one of those officers were hanging upon 
that the sum of $2,536 32, are now due to each captain, | the House in relation to their claim, Be it so ; but per- 
and in the same proportion to every other officer, accord. | ™t me remind the honorable gentleman of the lowering 
ing to his rank, who remained in service to the close of | #™es that tried men s souls ; when the States hung up 
the war ; making in the aggregate $608,715 80 due to, 9” those officers for years, in awful suspense ; when the 
the 240 officers now living. fate of this empire was suspended as it were by a brittle 
The 6th article of the constitution of the United States | thread ; and had it been severed as wasintended by the 
reads as follows: All debts contracted, and engagements British widivatt and their hordes or mercenary troops, 
entered into, before the adoption of this constitution, shall | 894 subsidized Hessians which infested your shores, ) — 
be as valid against the United States under this constitu. | fate was inevitably sealed ; and you must have again a 
tion, as under the confederation ; hence it isapparent that | ‘urned to Colonial bondage and degradation, while ve 
the contract entered into by the confederation with the Haneocks, your Adamses, your Franklins, — “ 
officers of the army, is completely recognized by the and your Jeffersons, with your Washington and his brave 
constitution of the United States. compeers, (according to Gen. Gage,) were destined to 
Lhave said, Mr. Chairman, and I think | have shewn | the cord.* But those undaunted heroes, with a 
conclusively, that you are withholding those moneys from | tn for, their leader, (though menaced with wi “a hs 4 
the claimants, in violation of that venerable instrument un- | !#id their sabres at the root of the tree, yore a 1a 
der which you occupy that Chair, and in violation of every | Stoke, and a heavy stroke, anda stroke altoget ‘3 he 
principle of justice between man and man, and in despite felled the royal oak, and snatched from ee ger 
of the assurances of the immortal Washington to his bro- | brightest gem of his crown, And, Mr. Chairman, 
ther officers, in the name of the confederation, on the dis- 
solution of the army ; and, in my humble opinion, could 











* See the correspondence between Gen, Washington and Gen Gage 
in August, 1775, at Bostou, while the former besieged that town, 
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less achievements! Sir, twenty-four free, sovereign, in- 
dependent States, and three organized ‘Territories, your 
empire covering one twelfth of the globe ; your shores 
washed by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans ; your canvass 
whitening every sea ; your flag revered by all nations ; 
and your Union complete, prosperous, free, an happy ; 
these are the fruits of the unwearied toils in the hour of 
danger, of these hangers on. Is it mete then, Mr. 
Chairman, that a distinguished officer,* acting a distin- 
guished part by the side of Washington, in that great 
drama of the Revolution, while attending here as agent 
for his brother officers, in pursuit of that justice which 
| you have but too long denied, to be stigmatized by the 
| degrading epithet of dependant or hanger on? Sir, to 
| me the ideais every way inadmissible, and I could cha- 
ritably hope that it was rather a slip of the tongue of the 
honorable gentleman, than the spontaneous effusion of 
the heart. Be that as it may, and however the honorable 
gentleman may indulge in epithets, to the wounding of 
the feelings of those officers long smarting under their 
wrongs, for consolation, and to assuage their grief, 1 will 
venture to predict that, although the splendid flinty-mar- 
ble columns which support that lofty dome,t anc orna- 
ments this hall, may fall into decay, the sweet and cheer- 
ing recollections of their meritorious services and bril- 
liant achievements will live forever. 

It is an old adage, Mr. Chairman, that although justice 
may sleep, she is always sure. Ican only say that as it 
respects the Revolutionary officers, she has slumbered 
for along time ; but I trust the hour is at hand when she 
will start from her slumbers, and prevent the famous 
Newburg anonymous letter writer’s predictions being 
verified, viz; that if the Revolutionary army was dis- 
banded previous to the officers being settled with and 
paid off, they would grow old in poverty, wretchedness, 
anicontempt; that they would wade through the vile 
mire of dependance, and owe the miserable remnant of 
that life to charity, which had hitherto been spent in 
honor. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what was the reply of the immor- 
tal Washington to those predictions? He says to his as- 
sembled officers, in the then New Buildings at New- 
burg, on the 15th of March, 1783: If those predictions 
of this anonymous letter writer are verified, then shall 1 
have learned what ingratitude is—then shall I have re- 
alized a tale which will embiter every moment of my 
future life ; but, proceeds the General, Iam under no 
such apprehensions : a country rescued from impending 
ruin by your arms, will never leave unpaid the debt of 
gratitude. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the crisis has now arrived, and 
the decision of this House will settle the question, whe- 
ther the famous Newburg anonymous letter writer’s pre- 
dictions, or the immortal Washington’s, shall be verified. 
In justice to the officers, and for the honor of the na- 
tion, I pray God the latter ; and I will appeal to vou, sir, 
and to the House, and ask you emphatically, if you can 
reconcile it with your duty, to your country, and your 
God, to suffer one word of the promises and predictions 
of the immortal Washington to his brother officers upon 
that solemn occasion, to fall to the ground ; nay, sir, sv 
well am I satisfied of the justice and equity of this claim, 
that rather than record my name against it, | would 
idopt the language of one of old, let me be anatha ma- 
| Tanatha, 

Although the bill before you does not give the officers 
‘iat which is justly their due, yet 1 will take it as the 


ian takes his wife, better for worse. Inasmuch as any 
— ee 


“Col, Aaron Ogden of N. J. 
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t The dome that covers the Hallof the House of Representatives is 
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have been the fruits of their hazardous toils, and match- {amendment will be death to the bill ; 1 hope, therefore, 
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that no amendment will be agreed to. 

One word more and I have done : what little you do 
then, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of those aged veterans, 
now bending under the hand of time, do quickly : time 
is flying, and life ison the wing. Do you not, almost 
weekly, hear the death-knell ef one and another of those 
saviours of yourcountry? And believe me, Mr. Chair- 
man, you will not long have the opportunity of refund- 
ing any part of their just dues to the relief of their 
wants, inasmuch as in afew years they will, each and 
all, be cut down by the all-devouring scythe of time, and 
landed at that bourne from whence no traveller returns. 

The question being taken, the amendment was nega- 
tived. Ayes 31, Noes 91. 

Mr. GILMER now moved to amend the first section 
of the bill, by restricting payment to those officers whose 
commissions bear date prior tothe commencement of 
the year 1778. 

Mr. G. supported his amendment by a short speech, in 
which he contended that, inasmuch as the bill was not 
even professed to bea compliance with the contract of 
1780, it was removed from the ground of contract, and 
placed on that of gratuity, andif a gratuitous reward 
were to be distributed to the officers of the Kevolution- 
ary war, it was best deserved by those who had come 
forward in the early stages of that war, when the result 
of the contest was wholly doubtful, when individual re- 
sponsibility was far greater than was incurred by those 
who entered the army when the contest was more ad- 
vanced, when the whole nation became thoroughly in- 
volved, when foreign aid had been obtained, and when 
the prospect ofa successfulissue was much more pro- 
bable. Of those who received the promise in 1780, many 
never so much as saw the face of an enemy in the field. 

Mr. STERIGERE said, the claims of the Revolution- 
ary officers had been before the nation for halfa_ centu- 
ry. They were known and understood by almost every 
man in the nation, and he might add, their justice was 
admitted by almost every man in the nation. In his 
opinion there existed no doubt of their legality or jus. 
tice. From the discussion of this question in Congress 
for several years past, he was convinced there was not | 
a member on the floo: who did not understand this sub- 
ject as well now as he would after a week’s debate. 

Whether this bill granted the relict the Revolutionary 
officers were entitled to, was one question—whether 
any thing better could be now obtained, was another. 

He thought it did not go far enough. But, from what 
had taken place in the other body, it was evident nothing : 
better could be obtained now, and any attempt to edtain Eds 
any thing better would be useless, and might end in the 
loss of this bill. As his colleague [Mr. Szrezaw] had 
very correctly observed, it was now a question whether 
this bill should pass or none. For one, he would not 
consent to hazard the fate of the bill by admitting amend. 
ment after amendment, and a protracted debate. If a 
majority of the House are determined to defeat the bill, 
it may as wellbe done immediately. Ifa majority are 
in favor of its passage, it was unnecessary to waste time 
in a useless discussion. He was sure that, whatever 
determination existed in the majority, thatno debate 
which would take place would change that determination, 

He believed a speedy decision would be favorable to 
the passage of the bill. Besides, there was much im- 

| portant business on our tables to be acted on, and the 
session was drawing near its close, and he thought the 
House owed it to those interested in that busines, as wi If 
as to the nation, that the time should not be wasted i, 
| useless debate. From the vote which had just been 
; taken, he believed thatthe Mouse would not agree to 
}any amendment, but wasin favor of passing the bill in 
\its present shape. Therefore, with a view to put an 


\ 
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end to discussion, and to have the questiun decided, 
that the House could go to other business, he moved that 
the committee rise and report progress, declaring that 
if his motion prevailed, he shoukl follow itup with an- 
other, to discharge the Committee of the Whole from 
the further consideration of the bill, that it might be 
acted on immediately in the House. 

Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, and Mr. MITCHELL, of 
Tennessee, successively requested the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to withdraw his motion ; one of them allud- 
ing to an amendment which he wished to offer, (as was 
understood in relation to the militia) which would re- 
quire an increase of appropriation, and could, therefore, 
be only considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STERIGERE, in reply to Mr. Crank, said, 
as the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia was 
pending, hisamendment could not be received, if he 
were to withdraw his motion ; and as his object was to 
prevent further discussion and amendments, he could 
not consent to withdraw it, but would leave it to the 
committee to decide. 

The question was taken on the rising of the commit- 
tee, and was carried in the affirmative. Ayes 78— 
Noes 56. 

So the committee rose, and reported the several 
bills which had been before them. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


The bill amendatory of the act confirming the Char- 
ter of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company was 
then ordered to be engrossed, as amended, for a third 
reading. 

A similar motion having been made by Mr. MERC ER, 
in reference to the second bill, viz : that which autho- 
rizes a subscription by the United States of one million 
of dollars to the stock of the Company, 

Mr. McCOY, desiring at leastthe opportunity of one 
night’s reflection upon the bill, moved that the House 
adjourn. ‘The motion prevailed. 


Tuurspar, May 8, 1828. 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


An engrossed bill, entitted ‘* An act to amend and ex- 
plainan act, entitled An act confirming an act of the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia, incorporating the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, and an act of the 
State of Maryland, for the same purpose,”’ was read the 
third time, passed, and sent to the Senate fur concur- 
rence. 4 

The House then resumed the unfinished business of 
yesterday, which was the bill au‘ horizing a subscription 
of Stock in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE addressed the House, and said, that 
he should preface the remarks he had now to offer with 


the unequivecal declaration that his sentiments on the | 
subject of Internal Improvement were unchanged, and | 


in sirict accordance with the opinions he had heretofore 
expressed on that subject. 
yoling on the present occasion for the proposed appropri- 
ation to aid this Company in the formation of their Canal. 
He believed that it was better for the Government to 


vest its fundsin the stock of private associations, engaged | 
in the cause ef internal improvements, than to under- | 


take to make the improvements by agents. While he 


made this open profession of his sentiments, generally, | 


he felt bound to state, that there was one feature in the 
bills which had been reported, with respect to this Canal, 


which he could not approve: he referred to the guaran. | 
tee, proposed tobe given by the United States, for the 


debt to be created for the subscription of the several 
Corporations of the District. So faras the bill went to 
wake the General Government endorsers for the solven- 
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cy of these Corporate bodies, he was opposed to it, an, 
hoped that that clause would be stricken out. = 
Mr. MERCER here rose, and said, that, although the 
feature, to which the honorable gentleman from Key, 
tucky had alluded, was not contained in the bill now up. 
der discussion, but was in the third and last bill relating +, 
this Canal; yet he thought it his duty, at once, to state. 
that, since the adjournment of the House last evening. 
he had been authorized, nay, instructed, to waive t). 
guarantee to which the gentleman objected, and to say 
that it would not be pressed upon the House. } ; 
Mr. WICKLIFFE replied, that this assurance from 1}. 
gentleman removed the only objection he had to these 
bills, and he was, therefore, prepared to vote for them. 
But he had risen, on the present occasion, chiefly for the 
purpose of replying to some remarks formerly mace by 
those who called themselves the exclusive fiiends 4s 
Internal Improvement, and which he was then prevent. 
ed from answering by the call of the previous question 
I, [said Mr. W.} was one of those who voted for the liy 
of 1824, authorizing the Executive to make certain sur. 
veys, with a view to national improvements; by which | 
understood works ofa national character, in a commer. 
cial or military pint of view. I gave my vote, on that 
| occasion, from an honest conviction of duty; but \ 
the express understanding, that the objects of a nations 
kind could not be very numerous. My impression was, 
that they could scarce be over eight or ten, and [thnk 
it was so declared by those who advocated the passage 
| of the bill on this floor. ; 
_If, sir, the bill of 1824 had proposed the survey of tle 
ninety-one objects exhibited in this Schedule from the 
| War Department, which I will presently read; if thos», 
who advocated this bill had been told it was to order th: 
| Survey of Ashtabula Creek, Cunningham’s Creek, an! 
many other Creeks, Lake Memphramagog,®* and a | 
of small lakes and streams, of similar importance, Is 
| inclined to thirk that they would have found more difi 
| culty in obtaining the vote it received in this House. 
Permit me now to read the List of Surveys commenc 
» with the costs for completing the works. 
{Here Mr. W. read the list.] 
_ Lvoted for the same proposition which is embrac: 
jin the amendment of the Senate, when the bill making 
|appropriations was before this House, and 1 voted for 
the Senate’s amendment. Iam responsible for that vote 
\to my constituents, I had not then an opportunity: 
jexplaining the reasons which influenced that vote, 4: 
though the obligations to do so were increased byt 
jremarks of two of my colleagues, who addressed ‘he 
| House, and seemed to treat the subject as one peculis 
ily affecting the interest of Kentucky, and thereby plac 
}me in the attitude of hostility to the imterests of m 
j State. It ismy purpose now to give the reasons wl 
linfluenced my vote, and they connect themselves 
mately with the subject under consideration. 
| WhenI gave my support t> the Senate’s «mendmen', 
| [ was under the impression that we had at that time es 
tended our system of surveying and reconnvitering ne 
ly far enough, and I voted to limit the appropriati 
| 30,090 dollars, with a view to the completion of su 
objects as had already been commenced, [ did it! 
an examination of the number and extent of those objects: 
I didit witha view to our ability to accomplish then 
or such of them as were of national importance. but, 
in supporting meagures of this description, | must 
the hne of distinction between objects which are str 





| 
jed 
| 


* By the table and report from the War Department, it will be se 
that the Administration have commenced a survey ofa route fora &* 
nalto ‘unite the waters of the Connecticut river with Memphri! 
gog lake, in New Hampshire.” Of the precise extent of this lake, 

| depth, and importance, C am not mtormed. We have a trad iti ; 
| story of this lake, that, at one time, it disappeared ,—Note by Mr, 
| 
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of a National character, connected with the general in- 
terests of the whole country, and sucli as are of mere pri- 
vate, local, and neighborhood consequence. 

Before I go into an examination of the sums expended 
under the act of 1824, and under the several additional 
acts of specific appropriation, for objects of the same kind, 
allow me to advert, for a moment, to a transaction which 
must be in the recollection ofthe House. I allude to 
the remarks which I made, urging the House to agree 
to the amendment of the Senate. I have before stated 
the reasons, in part, which governed my vote. I was 
satisfied that the amount of money appropriated would 
all be required to complete such surveys of a National 
characteras we ought to make. It was as much as thie 
Department could judiciously expend in a single year, 
and Iwas unwilling to jeopard the passage of the bill 
by pertinaciously adhering to the decision of this House. 
I thought something was due to the opinion of the other 
branch of the Legislature, after the expression of two | 
opinions in favor of their own amendments. 

My remarks were adverted to, on that occasion, by 
my colleague, {Mr. Mercatrs) and my name introduced 
into the debate, in connexion with others, as furnishing 
the cause which superinduced the Secretary of War to 
send a brigade of Engineers to survey the road through 
Kentucky. Ifmy colleague supposes the letter referred 
to by him, to which my name was attached, had any in- 
fluence with the Secretary of War, in the movement 
which he made last Summer, on this road, 1 humbly 
conceive he is mistaken. It is true that twenty-one 
Members of Congress, myself as one of them, did, in 
the Winter of 1825-6, make application to the Secre- 
tary of War for a survey of the route between Zanesville, 
Ohio, and Nashville, &c.; but it is also true, that, although 
that subject was pressed upon the attention of the War 
Department, it remained unanswered until some time 
last Spring. What reason may exist, for this apparent 
neglect, remains yet to be explained. It has been attri- 
buted, here, to the great scarcity of the United States’ | 


Engineers, and their multiplied engagements in other | 








ny the expediency, if we hadthe power, to engage in 
mere Jocal projects, many of which will be found on the 
list I have read to the House. 

I have a wish to check the waste of the public treasury 
upon objects not within the competency of Congress, 
and certainly not of suflicient national importance to de- 
mand the aid of the Géneral Government. 

I have said thus much to remove what I considered an 
unjust inference, drawn by my colleague, (Mr. Mrercatre] 
from the course 1 had pursued, and the votes I had given, 
on the progress of the bill through this House. 

If any remarks, or any act of mine, reflected upon his 
conduct, here or elsewhere, I was, and am still, uncon- 
scious of it. I meant then, and I mean now, distinctly to 
mark, with my disapprobation, the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration§ upon the subject of surveying Roads and 
Canals, without a due regard to the letteror spirit of 
the act of 1824, 

As to the particular survey ofa road through Ken- 
tucky, about which my colleague says he has been assail- 
ed, I can only account for the supposed injustice which 
was done him, from the circumstance that the Adminis. 
tration deferred the survey until a period just preceding 
our late election in Kentucky. 

This circumstance was seized upon by one party in the 
State, as furnishing the evidence of the great merit and 
devotion of this Administration to the Western interesis. 

By the other party in the State, it was referred to as an 
act designed by the Administration to have an effect 
upon the elections in Kentucky ; and the fact of the pre- 
vious application ofthe whole Delegation of Kentucky 
being neglected for twelve months, while surveys of less 
magnitude had been commenced the preceding Summer 
in Indiana, preceding the elections in that State, was cal- 
culated to produce the impression, that the time selected 
for the making of this survey was inappropriate. It was 
this state of things which probably gave rise to many of 
the injurious remarks of which my colleague has com- 
plained. 

With these explanatory remarks, I will now passto the 


parts of the Union. This might have satisfied me if 1} main subject betore Us. And, in the outset, | will take 
hadnot known, at the very same season, a Corps of En- | the liberty to say, that, if the friends of the system of In- 
gincers were despatched, on a subsequent application, | ternal Improvements do not wish to see that system utter- 
into the State of Indiana. lly broken down, they must consent to have specific ap- 

{Mr.BEECHER here inquired of the Chair whether propriations shade for specific surveys. Sir, on this sub- 
this discussion was in order, or had the least connexion | ject | mayTtefer the friends of Repubtican Institutions to 
with the Canal bill now before the House ? the sentiments of our great Apostle of Liberty and De- 

The SPEAKER replied, that it was not for him to judge | mocracy, (Mr. Jerrenson] that man who was the first to 
of what application the gentleman intended to make of | establish, in this Government, a system of strict national 
the facts he was stating; the whole subject of Internal | economy and accountability. The first occasion ia which 
Improvements was open for discussion on the present | he addressed Congress, he admonished us against the 
bill. consequences of leaving the expenditure of tie public 

Mr. WICKLIFFE resumed: According to the most lat- | resources to the wild and lawless discretion of any Ad- 
itudinarian construction that was ever contended for by | ministration whatever. 
any one, the works, in the schedule I have refcrred to, 
cannot all be considered as ofa national character And 
I opposed our adherence to a disagreement, with a view | 





Permit me to read from that 
mes-age a single paragraph : 

‘© In our care, too, of the public contributions entrust- 
‘‘edto our direction, it would be prudent to multiply 
« bring the resources of the Government into action on ‘* barriers against their dissipation, by appropriating spe- 
the works which had been already surveyed, and the es- | ‘* cific sums to every specific purpose, susceptible of defi- 
timates of which had been sabnecd to ai eekeal oa ‘*rition 3 by diesliows g all appro ations varying irom 
the . ' . . ' ¢ ° . - “ 2 " } - 
ne completion of such surveys as had be en commenced. | ** the appropriation in object, of rer tin 
desired that the surplus resources of the Government | ‘amount ; by reducing the undefined field of contingen- 

ould be expended on objects which must be pronounc- ** cies, and thereby circumser atngy eee powers 
ed by every one to be national. | *© over money ; and by bringing back to a single cepart- 

Sir, my opinions of the power of this Government, up- «ment, all accountabilities tor money, where tie exami- 
on the subject of Internal Improvements, have rot been | ‘pation may be prompt, efRcacious, and unitorm.” 
matter of doubt among those who kiiow me and will do | With this cardinal principle for my guide, T du avow 
me Justice | mvselfthe advecate of specific appropriations for all our 

Whilst I have, heretofore, anu will hereafter, lend my | works of Internal Improvement. And, in pursuance of 
aid and sanction to measures of a national character— | this general principle, I felt myself called upon to look 
whilst T re cognise the right in the United States to con- | into what had becn the applieatioa ofa fund placed by 
struct Roads and Canals, such asthe one now under con- | our indiscretion at the d secretion of the President of the 
sideration deny the right to exercise the power—I de- | United States. 
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Having been called to look somewhat particularly into | be confined to objects of a strictly national character 
the application of this fund, I confess to you, sir, that rather than be farther extended to merely local and 
the more I examined the subject, the more I became con- | neighborhood objects? If I am not mistaken in my ei 
vinced of the necessity of making the appropriations for /mate—and I have made it with some care—we have 7: 
these surveys specific. My duty, asa member of the ready surveyed or reconnoitered three thousand and ff. 
Committee of this House, has compelled me to examine, | teen miles of road—all of which remains yet to be made. 
with some care and scrutiny, the expenditures of the va- | I find in this list the following roads: F 
rious contingent funds, placed under Executive discre-| 5... Washington to New Orleans, ‘ 7 
tion. : ea Baltimore to Philadelphia, - - - 
That examination has strengthened the conviction I had Washington to Bufelo, - - . 
formed, that it wasunwise, if not dangerous, to trust too | Mismi Raped? eee ke 150 
much to Executive discretion in the expenditure of pub- | Cumberland Road, from Zanesville to St. Louis, 62s 
lic money. It isa discretion liable to abuse, under any | 


Zanesville, (Ohio) through Maysville, Lexington, 
and every Administration, and none more so than at | SNe ee eee 
present. | r 


1100 miles, 
90 


250 


Cumberland, (Md.) to the District of Columbia, = 
Under color of the law of 1824, we have expeniJed no 3015 

Jess than $110,000 on the surveys of roads and canals. The surveys of these roads have all been commenced. 
The whole of this sum has been disbursed at the discre-| They remain yet to be completed. It will require the 
tion ef the President or of the War Department. Be- | $30,000 to do this. And yet it is desired by some that 
sides these $110,000, expended under that law, we have | the Administration shall still seek for new routes and new 
expended forty-eight thousand dollars under various acts | Toads to be surveyed. 

of Congress, mak ng specific appropriations for reconnois- Sir, this latter road from Cumberland, in Maryland, to 
sances and surveys, forming an aggregate of one hundred | the District of Columbia, is, to my mind, a striking in. 
and fifty-eight thousand dollars, about one hundred and | stance of the abuse of this power under the law of 1824. 
forty-eight thousand dollars of which has been expended | What is called the Cumberland road commences at Cum. 
by this Administration within the last three years. If this | berland, in Maryland. On the present route we have, 
was the whole expense we might content ourselves, un- | With the exception of about twenty-five miles, an excel- 
der the hope that the labor and advantage to the country | lent turnpike road. The whole distance is about 130 or 
bore some proportion to the amount expended. To this| 140 miles. It is proposed to make another road, on the 
must be added the increased and increasing expenditures | Virginia side of the Potomac, by which you may save ten 
of a growing corps of engineers, and, worse than all, a| Fr fifteen miles in the distance of 140 miles. If this 
little army of civil agents, blood suckers, hangers-on, | Canal is completed, no man would think of making this 
and dependents, who feed from the public crib, and | "ew Cumberland road. Certain I am Congress would 
whose pay and emoluments, and very existence, depend | not undertake it: for this road, so much needed, of such 
upon Executive discretion and official will—** Non resist- | National importance, there have been no less than six 
ance and passive obedience.” | different routes surveyed—round, about, through Lees- 


a) 


This latter corps amount to about forty, now in the | burgh and Winchester, Virginia. Sir, can any man be- 


pay of the Government. I refer gentlemen to what is | lieve that it was ever contemplated to do more than sur- 


called the Blue Book, some of them with a compensation 
equal to three hundred dollars per month, fixed by the 
unrestrained will of the Executive. 

These gentlemen, united with the officers of the Arm 


vey it? We are asked to commence a turnpike rosd of 
120 miles in length, to save a distance of about fifteen 
miles, 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time for Congress to say to the 





who are engaged in surveying, &c. form a formidable Department of War, finish some of the routes you have 
halanx in the field. The whole expense of this corps, | Commenced surveying, before you ask us for money to 
he the last three years, has not been much less than two | Commence new ones? If they have done these things ‘in 
hundred thousand dollars. We have, it is true, sir, seen | the green tree, what may we not expect in the dry” 
some of the fruits of this expenditure, in reports, maps, | Look, sir, at this enormous list. (Here Mr. W. referred 
and charts, the printing and engraving of which has cost | t° the list from the Department, of various roads recon- 
us, for the last three years, near thirty thousand dollars. | noitered and surveyed.) I have said, and I do still say, 
Ido not pretend to say these officers have been idle. | it is time for us to finish some of these projects before 
No, sir: farfrom it. They have been kept busily em. | We embark in new ones. 
ployed, it would seem, from the multiplied number of} |The road in Kentucky, to which my colleague (Mr. 
the national objects that have attracted the attention of | MzTcatre] has alluded, is one which was to have been 
the Administration. commenced the present season; and I had not supposed 
I hold in my hand, and have read, a list of the various | it possible that I could have been understood or repre- 
objects on which they have been employed. Sixty-nine | sented as in any manner opposed to it. Sir, 1 never did 
objects were reported to us last session as having been | Oppose it. My colleague supposed the amendment of 
examined since 1824. Since the last session, a large ad- | the Senate, for which | voted, by its terms, prohibited 
dition has been made to the list. The whole number | the Department from expending any portion of the fund 
now is ninety-one, of which I understand thirty-seven | on the road through Kentucky; he seemed to regard 
only have been completed: for which we have estimates | that as one of the roads, the survey of which was not 
of the expense of carrying them into execution. And | yet commenced. It is not so regarded by the Depart: 
the aggregate of these estimates amounts to 32,858,000 | ment: for it is put down upon the list as one already in 


dollars. Now, sir, if the balance of these ninety-one progress, and will come within the express provisions of 
objects will cost at all in proportion to these thirty-seven, | the Senate’s amendment. Iam_ not to be deterred from 
the whole number cannot be completed under seventy, | the discharge of a public duty, because f saw in this list 
or one hundred millions of dollars. Such being the fact, | of new surveys contemplated by the Executive two or 
I put it to the House to say, whether it is not the course | three little streams in my own State. Was I to remain 
dictated by prudence, to apply the surplus revenue of | silent for that reason? 
the country to the commencement and completion of} I have turned my attention to the States and sections of 
some of those ninety-one objects, which have been al-| the Union, where surveys are contemplated to be carried 
realy commenced, rather than to go on and survey new | on during the next Summer. New Hampshire, New York, 


objects? and whether the surveys hereafter ought not to| Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, form the principal theatre of 
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their operations. Where there is a probability of the | 


test political strife, it seems always prudent to have | 
these surveyors engaged. Among the lst, I see that Bar- 
ren and Licking rivers, in Kentucky, are to be surveyed, 
as national works of internal improvement. Notwithstand- | 
ing this, { was disposed to say to the department, finish 
first the road through Kentucky which you have begun ; | 
it is of more importance to us than a survey of those two | 
amall streams, which have scarcely attracted the attention | 
of the Legislature of the State, further than to declare | 
them navigable, and regulate the height of the mill oan 
across them. Sir, I will not now say what | might be dis- 
posed to do on a fit occasion, with respect to the survey | 
of these rivers, as national works ; but allow me to say, | 
there is, in my State, a river called Salt river, which runs | 
through my district, and that of my colleague, [Mr. | 
Moons] and is, perhaps, not altogether unknown, at least | 
by name, to many gentlemen here. If I had asked a sur- | 
vey of that, it is very possible I might have been ** rowed 
up” it, instead of having it surveyed. 

lam ready to admit, that many of the objects in this | 
list may possess meritorious claims, and be strictly nation- 
alin their character ; but I will also say, that there are 
some upon that list, for which I would never vote an ap- | 
propriation, not even if the treasury were full to overflow- | 
ing, and the national debt paid. I ask whether a canal 
from the Potomac to the Rappahannock is to be denomi- | 
nated a national object of improvement ? Did it ever enter 
the mind, even of the Virginia Legislature, to make this | 
canal, of seven or eight miles in length ? [appeal to the 
gentlemen from Virginia, whose State has expended more 
money upon internal improvements, in proportion to the 
advantages derived, than any State in this Union, in con- 
sequence of pursuing the very pelicy which the United 
States are engaged in. She commenced too many works | 
at the same time. Like her, sir, we have * too many | 
irons in the fire.’ Yet, sir, we find this route surveyed, | 
asa national work, at public expense, and that, too, just 
previous to a contested election for a seat on this floor. | 
The inevitable consequence of such a course must be, to | 
excite hopes to be disappointed, waste the public funds 
upon useless experiments, and bring the whole system in- | 
to disrepute. 

I forbear, at this time, further comments upon many of 
the objects contained in this schedule, lest | might, inad- 
vertently, do injury. If gentlemen will turn to the esti- | 
mates of the department, for the public works heretofore 
undertaken by the government, and compare them with | 
the bills rendered and paid by the United States, I believe | 
they will find the former, in all cases, to exceed the lat- 
ter. The estimate for carrying this canal (the Chesapeake 
and Ohio) across the mountains, was, if 1 mistake not, 23 | 
millions of dollars. But, before we see one step taken 
by the government towards its commencement, we have 
four or five different routes surveyed, or reconnoitered, 
and examined, to connect this canal, which exists only on 
paper, with Lake Erie. Sir, I should have thought it time 
enough for those surveys when the canal was finished, or 
in some likelihood of being soon completed. But there 
are six or seven different routes surveyed for connecting 
acanal, not made, with Lake Erie. Sir, if we could once 
see the canal boats crossing the Alleghany mountains, we 
could better judge of the expediency of forming the con- 
nexion with Lake Erie. If the Ohio Canal and the Grand 
Canal of New York are found not sufficient channels for 
inter-communication with the Lakes, 1 might be disposed 
touid by an appropriation of money an examination of 
the project for throwing an arm of this canal across into 
Lake Erie. 

It will be recollected that, in the Spring of 1826, Con.- | 
gress subscribed $100,000 to the Stock of a Company in 
Kentucky, who were making a Canal at the Falls of the 
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Ohio. This Canal isa work of national importance. It is 
intended to remove the difficulty in the navigation of a 
river which furms the boundary of nine States in this 
Union ; the only outlet to a market for the rich and vari- 
ous productions of that fertile region. 

it will be found to be money well expended, and in 
dividends paying the interest on the stock invested. This 
work has been of deep concern and great solicitude to 
the States of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky,and 
Indiana, Great expense had been incurred, and labor 
spent, in order to ascertain on which side of this river the 
canal should be located. Both banks had been surveyed, 
and the costs estimated by men, in whose judgment as 
much confidence should be placed as by any officer in 
your corps of Engineers. It was ascertained to be prac- 
ticable to make a canal on either side ; but that on the 
Kentucky shore was believed to be the least expensive. 
No further surveying on either side was necessary. Such 
was the interminable disposition of the department to sur- 


| veying, that, although there could not be an Engineer 


spared to survey or examine the road through Kentucky, 
in 1826, one or more could be found to reconnoitre the 
Falls of Ohio, on the Indiana shore. I ask, for what pur- 
pose ? Did Indiana desire further information? Dothe 
United Siates design to open an opposition canal around 
the Falls? Will any person say that capital and labor 
would be profitably employed, if vested in two canals 


| around this obstruction ? 


At whose instance was this survey around the Falls 
made? I am induced to believe it was not done at the 
suggestion of the worthy representative of that district, 
whose vigilance to the interests of his State and constitu- 
ents all will acknowledge. 

Mr. Speaker : Entertaining the opinions which I do up- 
on the subject of Internal Improvements, | have witness- 
ed, with deep solicitude, the course this Administration 
have pursued to execute the trast reposed inthem by the 
act of 1824. I have believed that the practical operation 
of the system, to the unlimited extent to which its own 
zealous advocates wish to carry it, will do more to defeat 


' the whole plan, than ali the constitutional arguments 


which have ever been urged against it on this floor. 
If it is designed to pass the boundary which divides na- 
tional from mere local measures, and apply the revenues 


| of the United States to the purposes of improving our 


rivers, creeks, and roads, it would be a much safer plan 
to distribute the money equally among the several States, 
and let the State Legislatures expend it upon such objects 
as their judgment may approve. 

Mr. Speaker: I view the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
as important in every point of view, and shall hail its com- 
mencement as a new era in the history of this Republic. I 
congratulate the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer} 
upon the bright prespects which seem to attend his labors 
in its behalf. I congratulate the people of this distriet 
on the renewed hopes of future prosperity which it pre- 
sents tothem. Let me, however, invoke the member 
from Virginia, who is at the head of the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, by the weight of his character, by the 
influence of his station, by the responsibility he owes to 
those who have acted with him, to put a stop to this waste 
of public money, in the surveving of routes for Roads 
and Canals ; in which it would be inexpedient, if it were 
competent for the General Government to engage. Itis 
the only way in which he can save it from utter prostra- 
uon. 

Mr. MERCER made a briefreply, in which he implor- 
ed the friends of internal improvement not to enter in- 
to a general discussion of the subject of surveys, but to 
confine themselves to the subject immediately before 
the House, and come to a speedy decision as to the fate 
of the present bill. He had hoped not to be obliged to 
enter into debate on the question, but had anticipated 
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answering any inquiries which might be addressed to| to the proprietary right of the Government in 3,350 lots 
him on the subject. within this city; that being the case, the Government 

Mr. HOFFMAN then puta variety of queries to Mr.| and People ouyht to unite in forwarding a measure 
Mrncer, as Chairman of the Committee on Roads and | which promised very greatly to augment the value of rex! 
Canals, calculated to elicit a statement of facts in rela-| estate in the District. 
tion to the probable expenditure of the Canal—the time} Mr, M. concluded by a modest disclaimer, of all me. 
of its completion—the resources of the Company—and | rit in the part he had hitherto acted with respect to 
the benefit likely to result to the General Government | this great undertaking. The project was far from being 
from the proposed subscription—and, also, what benefit | his; it was one of comparatively ancient cate, and had 
the United States had derived from the subscriptions it| been countenanced by the Father of his Country; and 
had heretofore made to similar Companies ’ he closed by a suggestion of the parental anxiety that 

Mr MERCER replied, at some length, to the several} would be felt by his departed spirit, could it witness 
points of this inquiry. Supposing the present bill to| the transaction of this day in the councils of his coun. 
succeed, the company would then have subscribed to| try. 
its stock 43,600,000. The Canal was divided into three Mr. HAMILTON, after adverting to the remarks 
sections—the Fastern, Middle, and Western. The East-| which had been made by Mr. Mercer, as to tlie un. 
ern section was 186 miles in length ; the Middle 35, and | doubted solvency and ability of all who had subscribed 
Western section 121 miles, making the total lewgth of | tothe stock of the company, presumed he could have 
the canal 542 miles. If the canal should be made of} no objections to having the bill slightly amended by 
the same dimensions with the grand canal of New York, | the insertion of the following proviso, which he offere: 
the total cost of the Eastern section would be 3,600,000 to guard against the United States being reduced to 
dollars; or, with the allowance for the usual contingen- | the very awkward. situation of finding itself left the sole 
cies, about 4,000,000 dollars. If it was made forty-| proprietor of a work not half completed: 
eight feet wide, its cost would be increased by about| ‘* Provided, that no part of the said sum shall be paid 
200,000 dollars, and if, as was most desirable, and upon | by the United States, until the other subscribers to the 
the whole, most economical, it should be made sixty | stock shall have paid up the amount of their respective 
feet in width, and five feet deep, its cost would be about | subscriptions.” 

4,500,000 dollars. He then stated the subscriptions of | Mr. MERCER objected to this amendment, the prac. 
stock by the several Corporations of Washington, George- | tical effect of which would be to destroy the bill. What 
town, and Alexandria, amounting in all to one million | it proposed was, that the United States should pay its 
anda half. He stated the undoubted ability of these | subscription, not pari passu with the other stockholders, 
Corporations to comply with their engagements, and | but after all the rest had paid. If, then, it should hap- 
besides, that ability would be vastly increased by the | 


| pen that some one individual who had subscribed to the 
very effect of the enterprise, in reducing the price of | 


one of the prime necessaries of life, the article of fuel, | 
in such a manner as to produce a nett saving of one hun- 
dred and twelve thousand dollars in the annual consump- 


stock should die, and no administration be had upon his 
estate, the whole subscription of the United States would 
be tied up: the same would take place in the case of 
widows and orphans, besides which, some cases would, in 
all probability, occur of derelict stock, owned,by foreign: 
ers dying abroad, whose heirs ‘vere unknown. In reply 
to Mr. Hamitton, as to the vast amount which the Ca- 
nal had been estimated to cost, Mr. Mercer statei, that 
the reduction which had been made in the estimate of 
the United States’ Engineers, had been made, not by him, 
| nor by the Committee on Roads and Canals, but pri 


tion of that article Coal of the very best quality could 

be furnished in this city, so soon as the first section of | 
the canal should be completed, at 124 cents per bushiel. | 
He then adverted to the provisional subscription on the | 
part of the State of Maryland, of halfa million of dollars, | 
to take effect when 2,500,000 dollars should be subscri- | 
bed from other sources. He then proceeded to make 


a few remarks with regard to the number and amount of | pally by two of the most distinguished Engineers in the 
private subscriptions, the highly respectable character | United States, Messrs. Geddes & Roberts, than wh 
of the subscribers generally, and their ability to pay the | 
sums which they had subscribed. When the canal had 
reached Cumberland, it would prove itself to bea very | Canal, and were well acquainted with the ground. Mr 
profitable enterprise, and there would be no difficulty in | Roberts had enjoyed great experience in the Canals of 
obtaining further funds, either in this country, or in Eu-| New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and Mr. Geddes, who 
rope. Its total cost, from Georgetown to Pittsburg, | had struck the first staff into the earth, in laying out the 
would probably amount to about ten millions. The | great Western Canal of the State of New York, had been 
stock of the English canals was profitable in a high | conversant with all the details of his profession, and had 
degree; that of one of them having advanced from £100 | grown grey in the practice of it. Tiere was no mystery 
to £4000 per shure. ‘The greater portion of these pro- | in the subject of these estimates. The excavation of earti, 
fits were derived from the carrying of fuel. As to the | embankments, and the erection of stone work, were mat- 
benefits to be derived trom the canal, the profits of the | ters of plain, practical calculation. ‘The estimates made 
stock would be shared by the Government in proportion | by the Military Engineers, were such as might be ex: 
to its subscription, while the benefits of a commercial | pectea from them. <A scientific chief, who had reap- 
and a political kind would ultimately reach every part of | ed glory by following the conqueror of Europe, from 
the Union. one end of the continent to the other, was not like 
Mr. M. adverted to the subject of rail roads, which | ly to be so accurately acquainted with the prices ol 
had beenset up by some gentleman as a rival to the | labor in this count¥y, as a practical native, who had 
cause of the present canal, and a reason for their opposi-} grown up ia it; and had long conducted operations ot 
tion to it. He professed the most sincere desire for|a similar kind among American farmers and mechanics. 
their success, allowed them to be superior to canals, | He adverted to several items in the estimates of We 
where light and swift transportation was required, but | Engineers, which were manifestly extravagant. One o! 
insisted on the vast superiority of canals, in point of | them consisted of $2,700,000, for stone walls; every perce! 
cheapness, for the conveyance of heavy commodities. | of which was estimated at $3: while Mr. M. had ascer- 
Under the present form of this bill, the constitutional tained, from an examination of the expenses of fifteen dil 
question could not legitimately come up, and he hoped | ferent Canals,that a wall of that description had never cost 


ho attempt would be made to discuss it. He adverted | more than ene dollar. This was sufficient to shew that 
} 


none could be more competent to the task. ‘They had 
both passed over the whole of the proposed line of the 
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their estimate of 23,000,000, was not at all to be relied| Mr. M. had stated, and consented to a modification of it, 
unelts which would make it unexceptionable. 


Mr. MARTIN now offered an amendment, which he A desultory conversation now ensued on points of or- 
oelieved would be acceptable both to the gentleman from | der, which was terminated by putting the question of 
Virginia (Mr. Mercer) and to his colleague (Mr. Hamtt- re-consideration. 
ron.) The amendment is as follows : The motion of Mr. MERCER, to re-consider the vote 

«Nor shall any greater sum be paid on the shares so | on the main question, prevailed, Ayes 98, Noes 75: 
subscribed for, than shall be proportionate to the assess- Whereupon. 
ments made on, and paid by, individual and corporate | Mr. STANBERRY, by universal consent of the House, 
stockholders.” withdrew his motion fur the previous question. 

Mr. HAMILTON accepted the amendment as acid Mr. MARTIN, disclaiming all intention, by his mo- 
cation of his own. tion foramendment, to defeat the bill in any indirect 

Mr. MARTIN briefly explained, and supported his | Manner, and explaining whathe now understood to be 
amendment, the effect of which would be, to require the | the effect of his former amendment, moved to amend 
United States to pay only in proportion as the other sub- | the bill as follows : 
scribers paid. | Insert, at the end of the first proviso— 

Mr. MERCER said that, if that was the intention of the | ‘‘ Nor shall any greater sum be paid on the shares so 
amendment ,it was reached by the present provisions of the | Subscribed for, than shall be proportioned to assessments 
bill, and he quoted the following words from the first sec- | Made on individual or corporate stockholders—nor until 
tion : | one half of the aggregate amount of such assessments 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he | Shall have been paid.” 
is hereby authorized and directed to subscribe, &c. and | Mr. MERCER signified, that he had no objection to 
to pay for the same, at such times, and in such pro- | the amendment thus modified. 
portions as shall be required of the stockholders, gen-| Mr. HAYNES moved to amend the amendment, by 
erally, by the rules and regulations of the Company, out | restoring itto the form in which it was at first offered by 
of the dividends which may accrue to the United States | the gentleman from South Carolina, preferring it in that 
upon their Bank Stock, in the Bank of the United | form. 

States.” | Mr. MARTIN opposed this motion, on the ground 

Messrs. MARTIN and HAMILTON insisted that the | that its practical effect would be, entirely to defeat the 
provision in the amendment was more explicit than that in | bill; for, although the Government should have sub- 
the bill. | scribeda million of dollars, and be bound to advance 

Mr. CAMBRELENG observed that the distinction | $200,000 every year, yet, according to this amendment, 
was broad and important, as the bill provided that the | ifa single stockholder should fail in paying a single dol- 
United States should pay no more than what was re- | lar of his subscription, the Government wuuld be free 
quired from other stockholders ; but the amendment | from its engagement. 
said that the United States were to pay no more thanin| Mr. STEWART stated, that subscription books had 
proportion to what was actually paid by other subscri-| been opened through all the country, and there were 
bers. | in his district more than one hundred shares subscribed 

Mr. MERCER replied, that, if such a provision was | to the stock, many of the subcribers taking but a single 
insisted upon in any joint stock company, it would not | Share. They were scattered about in various directions, 
exist a single year. He, therefore, considered the amend. | 4nd if by any accident it should happen that any one of 
ment as going to destroy the bill, | these persons held back his subscription not a cent could 

Mr. HOFFMAN supported the amendment. It was | be received from the United States in the mean while. 
only intended to guard the interest of the United States | He earnestly hoped an amendment like that would never 
against the effect of specious lists of subscribers, respec- | be sanctioned by the House. 
table in appearance, but insolvent in fact. | Mr. GILMER suggested to his colleague, that this 

Mr. STANBERRY now remarking that the object of | difficulty would be obviated by striking out the word 
this bill was of high importance to the People of many | “ or,” and inserting the word ‘*and;” which was accept- 
parts of the country, and to none more than to the State | ¢d by Mr. HAYNES as a modification of his amend- 
of which he was a Representative, to put an end to de- | Ment; 4 
bate which might, in the end, defeat the bill, required| Mr. G briefly explained the effect of this alteration ; 
the previous question, and his call was sustained—ayes | Which would be to bind the United States to pay up its 
64, noes 56. }samereption only in the same proportion as the aggre- 

Mr. HAYNES now moved a call of the House, and | gate amount subscribed, as well by Corporations as in- 
this motion was agreed to—ayes 66, noes 62. dividuals, should be paid in. 

The roll was, thereupon, called : when, | Mr. KREMER approved of neither of the amendments. 

On motion of Mr. CONDICT, further proceedings in | {f this object was of sufficient importance to induce the 
the call were suspended. | Government to subscribe for it, the United States should 

The SPEAKER then put the previous question, as | come in as a subscriber, on precisely the same footing in 
follows : Shall the main question be now put ? | every respect, as all other subscribers. Ifthe amend- 

On this question, Mr. McCOY demanded the yeas and ; ment were adopted, and the Government should in effect 
nays, and, being taken, they stood as follows: Yeas 86, | say, that they would only pay as much in proportion as 
Nays 99, | Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, had paid, 

So the House decided that the main question should | who could be got to take upon him the office of Col- 
not now be put, the effect of which decision, according | lector? If one subscriber refused to pay the quota re- 
to the rules of order, was to remove the bill from before | quired until he was satisfied that all other subscribers had 
the House for this day. | done the same, how could the Company ever get on? 

Mr. MERCER now moved a re-consideration of this | He was for extending precisely the same benefit to this 
vote, believing, that the effect of it had not been anti- |; Company, which the Government had extended when it 
cipated by those who voted generally in the negative. | subscribed to the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal. Its 
ile stated also, that the gentleman from South Carolina | subscription in that case, was trammelled with no such 
Mr. Mantin,] had, on farther examination, become sa- | conditions, and why should it be trammelled now? If 
lisfied, that the effect of his amendment would be what | there was any feature which ought to make a Govern. 
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ment of Republicans, it was the observance of equal jus- 
tice. 

Mr. CARTER was satisfied that the bill required 
amendment. It must be evident to all, that a mere re- 
quisition to pay is not the same thing as payment, and as 
the bill now stood, the United States might be called on 
to pay, notwithstanding the insolvency of all her associ- 
ates. Mr. C. concluded by expressing his preference of 
the amendment offered by Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. P, P. BARROUR now proposed the form of an 
amendment, which went to require that the United States 
should pay peri passw with the States and Corporations 
subscribing for the Stock, but not with individuals. 

Mr. MERCER expressed his preference of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. MARTIN. He approved of it how- 
ever, only because he must. He found himself in a 
state of duresse, and, that, unless he yielded to a certain 
extent, he could not hold even his friends. He believed 
the amendment would be productive of no practical in- 
jury, as it was impossible that the States and Corpora- 
tions, who had subscribed to the Stock, would fail to com- 
ply with their engagements. 

Mr. HAYNES defended the amendment he had offer- 
ed, suggesting that it was the same which had heen in- 
serted in the bill, to aid the Louisville Canal Company. 
If the Corporations should fail to pay up their subscrip- 
tions, the Government would be left with the whole pro- 
ject upon their hands; and when the Company should 
once have got its hands into the Treasury, a powerful ap- 
peal would be made to Congress not to abandon what 
it had begun. 

Mr. MERCER replied, that the bill, in this respect, 
was a literal copy of that authorising a subscription of 
stock in the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal Company. 

Mr. SERGEANT expressed himself willing to ac- 
quiesce in the amendment, though he thought there was 
much force in the observations of his eolleague [Mr. 
Kremer.] The United States ought, if it were practi- 
cable, to be put on the same footing with every other 
subscriber ; but as each subscriber had a sovereign right 
with respect to the paying or withholding of his own 
subscription, there seemeda necessity for some guard, 
lest the Government should be compelled to go on with 
its payments after all prospect had ceased of a successful 
prosecution of this work. He reminded Mr. K. that the 
present course was the same as had been pursued by 
Pennsylvania in the case of the Union Canal. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, inquired what provision 
was contained in the charter, in case the subscribers 
should not pay up their stock. 

Mr. MERCER, in reply, read the fifth section of the 
charter. 

Mr. GILMER now explained the effect of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. HAYNES, as going to guard against 
any great failure on the part of any of the other parties 
subscribing. He believed, for his own part, that neither 
of the Corporations of Washington, Georgetown, or Alex- 
andria, was vested with the power to subscribe into such 
acompany. Notadollar could be collected from either 
of them: for who was then to issue the guo warranto to 
dissolve the corporation ? 

Mr. SMYTH, of Va. opposed the amendment. He 
was against subscribing at all, unless the work was to be 
gone on with, and if the Government did subscribe, it 
ought to enjoy the same privileges us other subscribers, 
and no more. According tothe amendment, the United 
States might withhold their payment until the Corpor- 
ations and individuals had paid in theirs ; but, if this right 
existed at all, it was a mutual right, and others might as 
well wait for the Government. Congress ought not to 
touch the matter, unless it meant to go on with the work, 
whether others did or no. 
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that, the Government should also withhold its subscrip. 
tion—would not the Government stock be liable to be 
sold under the charter? He thought the United States 
ought to pay up its own subscription faithfully, and sel} 
the stock ofall defaulters. 

The question was now taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Harwes, and negatived, when the amendment of 
Mr. Martin was carried, 

Mr. MERCER now replied toan inquiry of Mr. 
Horrman, in relation to the profit which the United 
States had derived from its subscription in other com- 
panies. No dividends had yet been received, because 
the works to which she subscribed were not yet com. 
plete. 

Mr. HOFFMAN then went into an extended speech 
in opposition to the whole measure, which he consider. 
ed asa stock-jobbing scheme, the least participation in 
which was degrading to the Government. If the United 
States did possess the constitutional power to carry 
on works of Internal Improvement, (which he denied,) 
let her take this work into her own hands, and do it ina 
manner worthy of herself. 

Mr. BARNEY now moved the previous question ; 
which was sustained by the House—Ayes 70, Noes 50. 

The previous question being put, 

Mr. GILMER moved a call of the House, and Mr. 
BASSETT moved an adjournment. 

Both motions were promptly negatived ; whereupon, 
Mr. GILMER demanded that the previous question be 
taken by Yeas and Nays, andit was ordered accordingiy. 

The SPEAKER now put the previous question, in the 
following words: ** Shall the main question now be 
put » 

On which, the Yeas and Nays stood—Yeas 115, 
Nays 64, 

The main question was then put, as follows: ** Shall 
this bill, asamended, be engrossed for a third reading ’” 

Which question was decided by Yeas and Nays, as 
follows : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson, of Pennsylvania, Arm- 
strong, Bailey, Baldwin, John S. Barbour, Barker, Barlow, 
Barnard, Barney, Bartley, Bates, of Massachusetts, Bates, 
of Missouri, Beecher, Blair, Blake, Brent, Bryan, Buck- 
ner, Butman, Carter, Chase, Chilton, Clark, of Ky. Con- 
dict, Coulter, Creighton, Crockett, Crowninshield, Cul- 
peper, Daniel, Davenport, of Ohio, Dickinson, Dorsey, 
Duncan, Everett, Findlay, Fort, Forward, Gale, Garu- 
sey, Gurley, Hodges, Holmes, Hunt, Ingersoll, Isacks, 
Johns, Kremer, Lawrence, Lecompte, Leffler, Letcher, 
Little, Livingston, Locke, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Martn- 
dale, Marvin, Maxwell, McDuffie, McHlatton, McKean, 
McLean, Mercer, Merwin, Metcalfe, Miner, Mitchell, ot 
Pa. Mitchell, of Tenn. Moore, of Ky. Moore, of Alabama, 
Newton, Orr, Owen, Pearce, Phelps, Pierson, Plant, 
Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, 
Shepperd, Sloane, Smith, of Indiana, Sprigg, Stanverry, 
Stevenson, of Pa. Sterigere, Stewart, Strong, Swann, 
Taylor, Thompson, of N. J. Tracy, Tucker, of N. J. 
Vance, Van Horn, Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Wash- 
ington, Weems, Whipple,Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania, Wingate, Woodvock, Wolf, Wright, o! 
Ohio, Yancey.—117. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, of Va. Anderson, 
of Maine, Archer, Barber, of Conn. P. P. Barbour, Bartin- 
ger, Bassett, Bell, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Bunner, 
Cambreleng, Carson, Claiborne, Clark, of N. Y. Conner 
Davenport, of Va. Davis, of Mass. Davis, of S.C. De Graff, 
Desha, Drayton, Dwight, Earll, Floyd, of Georgia, Fry, 
Gilmer, Gorham, Green, Hallock, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, 
Haynes, Healy, Hobbie, Hoffman, Johnson, Keese, Kings 
Lea, Long, Lumpkin, Marable, Markell, Martin, McCoy, 


Supposing Alexandria should | McIntire, Miller, Mitchell, of S. C. O’Brien, Polk, Rip- 


failto pay up its subscription, and, in consequence of |ley, Rives, Roane, Smyth, of Va. Sprague, Stower, 
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Swift, Sutherland, Taliaferro, Thompson, of Geo. Trezvant, 
Tucker, of S. C. Turner, Verplanck, Wilde, Williams, 
John J. Wood, Silas Wood, Wright, of N. ¥.—73. 

So the House, by a majority of forty-four votes, or- 
dered the bill to a third reading, in the following form: 

‘© A BILL authorizing a Subscription to the Stock of | 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Comp ny. 

“ Be itenacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
subscribe, in the name and for the use of the United 
States, for ten thousand Shares of the Capital Stock of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, and to pay 
for the same at such times, and in such proportions, as | 
shall be required of the Stockholders, generally, by the | 
rales and regulations ofthe Company, out of the divi- | 
dends which may accrue to the United States upon their | 
Bank Stock in the Bank of the United States : Provid- 
ed, That not more than one-fifth part of the sum so | 
subscribed fur the use of the United States, shali be de. | 
manded, in any one year, after the organization of the 
Company ; nor shall any greater sum be paid, on the 
Shares so subscribed for, than shall be proportioned to 
ussessments made on individual or corporate stockhold- | 
ders ; nor until one half of the aggregate amount of such | 
assessments shall have been paid : And provided, more- | 
over, That, for the supply of water to such other canals | 
as the State of Maryland, or Virginia, or the Congress | 
of the United States, may authorize to be constructed, | 
in connexion with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the | 
section of the said canal leading from the head of the| 
Little Falls of the Potomac river, to the proposed basin, | 
next above Georgetown, in the District of Steetian) 
shallhave the elevation, above the tide of the river at 
the head of the said Falls, and shall preserve, “he a | 





out the whole section aforesaid, a breadth, at the sur- 
tace of the water, of not less,than sixty feet, and a depth, 
below the same, of not less than five feet, with a suita- 
ble breadth at bottom. 

“ Suc. 2, And be it further enacted, That the said Se-| 
cretary ofthe ‘l'reasury shall vote for the President and | 
Directors of the said Company, according to such num- 
ber of Shares as the United States may, at angina 
hold inthe Stock thereof, and shall receive, upon the 
said Stock, the proportion of the toils which shall, from 
time totime, be due to the United States for the Shares 
aforesaid ; and shall have and enjoy, in behalf of the 
United States, every otherright of a Stockholder in the 
said Company.” 

And then the House adjourned. 








Farnar, Mar 9, 1828. 

The bill authorizing a subscription, on the part of the | 
United States, in the Chespeake and Ohio Canal, having 
been read a third time and the question being, ‘* Shall | 
it pass ??? 

Inreply tothe remarks of Mr. WICKLIFFE, deliver- | 
ed yesterday, 

Mr. BLAKE rose and said, he asked the indulgence of | 
the House for a moment. It is not my intention, said he, | 
to enter upon a discussion relative to the expediency of | 
passing this bill; but [ rise todo an act of justice to the | 
State I have the honor, ia part, to represent—to perform | 
aduty which would have devolved on one of my col-| 
leagues, who was yesterday, and is to-day, confined to 
his room by sickness, and I should be constrained to state | 
even if not disposed to do so, that sheer justice to an | 
abused Administration, requires me to doit. * 

Sir, on yesterday, immediately on the gentleman from 


; * TO THE EDITORS. 
Gentlemen: 1 perceive in your tri-week!y Intelligencer of yesterday | 
some remarks of my colleague, Col, Blake, in reply to Mr. Wickliffe, 
‘i relation to what I consider was an attempt towards a survey of the 
“ountry contiguous to the Falls of Ohio, on the Indiana side. I regret | 
hat my friend Col, Uiake has, without consulting my assent, determin- 
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Kentucky Mr. Wickurrre resuming his seat, who, it 
will be recollected, took occasion to indulge his propen- 
sity about the surveys which had been directed and un- 
dertaken under the auspices of this Administration, [rose 
and addressed the Chair, but, with several others, I had 
to give way to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr Mercen] 
who had risen before us. The gentleman from Kentucky 


| was pleased to observe, in the debate of yesterday, that, 


after the act of Congress had passed, authorizing and di- 
recting an appropriation of a hundred thousand dollars 
towards the Louisville and Portland Canal, a Corps of 
United States’ Engineers had been ordered to survey the 
country contiguous to the Falls of Ohio, on the Indiana 
side of the river, from which he inferred improper con- 
duct in the Administration, and that something had been 
intended by them, foreign to the purpose of internal im- 
provement. 

I will now state, forthe information of the House, that 
before the passage of the act of Congress subscribing 
Stock for the benefit of that gentieman’s district, the Le- 
gislature of Indiana had repeatedly had under considera- 
tion the subject of cutting a canal around the Falls of 
Ohio, on the Indiana side of that river; and more than 
this, sir, Indiana had passed an act incorporating a com- 
pany for that purpose, and had actually expended to- 
wards it thousands of dollars of her own money. Indiana 
and Kentucky were rivals in this great undertaking, and, 
in relation to it, had regarded one another with jealousy 
for years, and, even at this time, the former is not to be 
considered as having altogether abandoned her object. 
Then, sir, under these circumstances, when Congress 
had liberally voted away the public money, to put the 
ball of improvement in motion onthe Kentucky side of 
the Ohio river: when Indiana was struggling with her 
own means to effect the same object on her side of the 
river; when it wasallimportant that she should receive 
information from the most authentic sources to determine 
upon the proper direction of further expenditures—she, 
through her -'+legation in Congress, who unanimously 
recommended the measure, applied tothe proper De- 
partment to send enginecrs to that pvint to make a full 
and detailed survey. This request, or rather application, 
which Indiana had a rightto make in the tenor of a de- 
mand, was complied with by the Administration. And 
notwithstanding all this, this act, if I understood the gen- 
tleman from Keutucky correctly, he was pleased to cen- 
sure. But I say, sir, and I say it with confidence, be- 
cause I know Lam right, that, ifthe Administration had 
refused this most reasonable request, they would not only 
have deserved the censure of a gentleman on this floor, 
but have richly merited public execration. Sir, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has been peculiarly unfortunate in 
selecting this as an instance of the folly or corruption of 
the present Administration. I hope, sir, my motives will 
be duly appreciated by the House, for interposing myself 
at this interesting period. ‘The Administration, ora De- 
partment of it, bas been censured for an act done at the 
special instance and request of the State I have the honor, 


| in part, to represent, and silence, under such circumstan- 


ces, I should have deemed dishonorable and criminal. 
Mr. WHITTLESEY said, it was not his intention to 
discuss the merits of the bill ; nor should he, at this time, 
(believing it might more appropriately be done on the 
report of the Committee of Conterence) have attempted 
to correct any of the mistakes or statements made in the 
speech of the gentleman froin Kentucky, (Mr. Wickuirre)} 





ed for me, what would have been my duty, if indisposition had not ren- 


| dered me unable to attend the sessions of the House; although he has 


voluntarily endeavored to discharge that duty himscit. 1 dissent from 
my colleague's views in this particular, at least, of what would have 
been my duty, had I been present on the occasion, and disclaim any 


| responsibility in relation to us discharge, 


Yours, respectfully, 


May 23d, 1522, JONATHAN JENNINGS, 
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if the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Brake] had not 
deemed it to be his duty to avail himself of this occasion 
to correct a part of the errors which the gentleman from 
Kentucky committed on a former dey. The gentleman 
was pleased, in his examination of the report of the Se- 
cretary of War, detailing the different routes surveyed 
under the act of April 30th, 1824, to notice the routes 
surveyed in the Northern part of the State of Ohio, to 


connect the waters of the Lake with those of the Ohio, | 


by means of a canal ; and he seemed to think that these 
surveys were useless, inasmuch as the Eastern section of 
the canal was not completed, and that they were made 
from political considerations. 
to effect the law of 1824, in this instance, is, as usual, 
laid at the door of the present Administration ; but, if the 
gentleman is as unfortunate in his other statements as he 
is in those relating to these surveys, 1 should hope he 
would retract the charges he has made. 

The extension of the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal to 
the Lakes is necessary, before that great work can be 


said to be completed, or before it can be said to be emi- | 


nently useful. This is necessary, to open a water com- 
munication to the lands owned by the United States, on 
Lake Erie and the Upper Lakes, with the Metropolis of 
the Nation. The extension of the canal to Lake Erie 
was contemplated by the eminent person [Genl. Wasu- 
1nGToN] who first suggested the practicability of connect- 
ing the Eastern and Western waters, by a Canal. That 
idea has never been abandoned by those who have cher- 


ished a belief that any part of this canal would be con- | 
Soon after the passage of the act of 1824, an | 


structed. 
application was made to Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of 
War, for a reconnoissance of the country from the Ohio 
river to Lake Erie, and he gave the order for this exami- 
nation, and detailed for the service General Bernard and 
Uther scientific gentlemen. This corps traversed the 
country, and made a favorable report, which may be 
found among the printed documents. It was understood, 
at the time, that Mr. Calhoun left this City for the pur- 
pose of accompanying the Engincers to the Luke, but 
was prevented by the sickness of his family. ‘The report 
of the Engineers being favorable, an order was after- 
wards given to have a route surveyed from the Ohio river 
to Lake Erie, at Ashtabula. It was ascertained that a 
sufficient quantity of water could not be obtained for this 
route without bringing to the summit level the water of 
French creek; and a reconnoissance was made, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the practicability of using that 
stream as a feeder. ‘Lhe result was favorable ; but as the 
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sylvania Canal, whichever may be constructed, a direct 
communication with the extensive country bordering on 
| those great inland waters. On it will be conveyed the 
| produce destined for a market South of New-York, which 
may be brought up the Ohio Canal. So important has 
it been considered by the States of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, that they have concurred in incorporating a com. 
pany, for the purpose of constructing it ; and this com. 
pany will, in due time, apply to Congress for aid and as. 
sistance in completing the work. 

The gentleman has also seen proper to find fault with 
the surveys made for harbors at Ashtabula, and at Cun. 
ningham’s creek, and supposes that these, with the other 
surveys, were made to accommodate neighborhoods. 

The gentleman must have been unacquainted with the 
importance of the commerce on that Lake, and with the 
| danger to which it is exposed, or, Iam sure, he would 
| not have seized on these surveys as a grouns for crimi- 
| nating those who administer the Government. Sir, there 
is not a natural harbor on the whole of that coast, from 
Buffalo to Sandusky—a distance of more than two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. The sudden storms of winds are vi- 
olent, and greatly endanger both the commerce and the 
lives of those employed in carrying it on. The construc- 
tion or improvement of harbors there, are as much in aid 
of commerce, so far as principle is involved, as similar 
works are on the sea shore. The value of that com- 
| Merce now, in importations, by which I mean, (said Mr. 
W.) all goods shipped at Buffalo, amounts to not less 
than five millions annually, and is rapidly increasing. | 
have, said he, sufficient evidence in my possession to prove 
this assertion. ‘The amount of exports is very great. 

But it is very extraordinary that the gentleman should 
have found fault with these surveys, at this time, after 
so great a lapse of time from their completion, and after 
he has voted, in four several instances, (as 1 presume he 
did, being, as he says, a friend to the system) for money 
to carry on and complete the works. I have thought 
proper, said Mr. W. to make this statement, in order t 
put the gentleman right in matters of fact, and he may 
| rest assured that there hasbeen no unnecessary expen 

ture of money in that quarter, nor for any other than a 
legitimate purpose. 

Mr. METCALFE then rose, and observed: Before the 
| debate on the third reading of this bill yesterday was 
precluded by a call for the previous question, } made 
several unavailing efforts to get the floor, mainly for the 
purpose of answering some of the remarks which liad 
just then fallen from my colleague, (Mr. Wicktirrs.| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


i 
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} 


| 
| 
i 
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Engineers had been directed to examine a route in West-} That gentleman knows—for he sat near me—that, in my 
ern Pennsylvania, and, as the State of Pennsylvania had | speech on a former occasion, and upon a different bill, 
undertaken a system of internal improvement, and would | which he took occasion to notice, as he did on yesterday, 


necessarilv use this water in some of her works, that route 
was not further surveyed. When the Convention sat in 
this City, in December, 1825, a proposition was submit- 
ted to that body, to have a survey made from a line run 
by Col. Kearney, in the State of Pennsylvania, to the 
Ohio Canal, for the purpose of ascertaining the practica- 
bility of uniting, by this cross cut, the Ohio Canal with 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, if it should termi- 
nate in Pennsylvania ; or for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it was not the most favorable route for the ex- 
tension of the main canal. ‘The subject was debated on 
two several days, and was well understood, and the Cone 
vention recommended the proposition to the favorable 
consideration of the President, under the provision of the 
act mentioned, Tie Convention also passed a resolu- 
tion, declaring distinctly that its members did contem- 
plate an extension of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to 
Lake Erie, or to some water communication connecting 
with it. There is not any canal of the same length, of 
greater national importance. It will open, in connexion 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, or with the Penn- 


| [ had taken no notice whatever of his course in relation 
| to that, or any other subject, except to express my re- 
| gret at the stand which he had unexpectedly taken in fa 
vor of the amendment of the Senate, respecting the sur- 
veys—an amendment which I opposed, not only on prin- 
ciple, but because of the effect which I thought might 
| be produced by it, in preventing a survey of the grand 
leading Mail Road through Kentucky, the reconnuissance 
only of which had been made. He, [Mr. W.] explained 
at the time, by dissenting from such a construction of the 
Senate’s amendment. I respectfully agreed to differ with 
him as to the probable interpretation of that amendment, 
should the House concur in it : and considered the mat- 
ter as fully settled between us, and in no wise unplea- 
santly. But, on yesterday, in the notice which my col- 
league was pleased to take of other parts of my speec'! 
having no relation, that 1 knew of, to himself, or to his 
| course, on any subject whatever, he was so good as to 
tell us that he did not know of any corruption in that 
| transaction, as relating either to my constituents ot my- 
self But, said he, ‘it did so happen that the recon- 
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noissance was made just before the election, and that my 
correspondence with the Secretary was seized upon by 
my friends, to prove my vigilance in discharging my du- 
ty,” which he admitted to be just. : 

“ Seized upon !” By whom ?I may beignorant of what 
passed on the subject in my District. During the great- 
er part of the time of the canvass, I was far from home, 
and do not remember to have heard much on the subject 
—except that I noticed an editorial article from a press in 
my District, in reply to an assault which had first been 
made upon me by an editor in my colleague’s [Mr. W’s] 
District, respecting this correspondence with the Secre- 
tary—that editor having seized upon this proof of my vigi- 
ance to disparage me. 

lam glad, however, to hear that my good name ex- 
tended so far in the State, as to have reached the ears of 
my colleague ; especially as there is no coubt of his en- 
tire disposition to turn it to my advantage, as he will, be- 
fore long, have an opportunity of doing. But he, (Mr. W.] 
complains that the papers which I had the honor to exhi- 
pit here, had not betore seen the light. Now, in this, 
my colleague is incorrect, so far, at least, as my letter to 
the Secretary of War is concerned ; or how did it * so 
happen ” that this letter was seized upon to prove my 
vigilance, &e. ? And, as it respects the letter to which 
the name of my colleague is affixed, he knew of its ex- 
jstence, as well as the rest of the signers, and could have 
brought it to lightat his pleasure. Did he expect the 
Secretary to publish letters of that description ? Or did 
he even wish himtodo it ? Unless he had done so, tu 
exculpate himself and others from the mean and pitiful 
imputations which had been cast upon them, [am at a 
loss to see why any publication of them should have been 
expected from that Department. 

But, admitting that the papers referred to had never 
before seen the light, was there any thing in that circum- 
stance for an honorable man to censure ? When fully ap- 
prized of all the circumstancesconnected with this trans- 
action, I am confident, from the liberality and known 
generosity of the character of my colleague, that he will 
look down, with marked disdain, upon the man who is 
capable of being so meanly censorious as to indulge in 
those injurious imputations, When the thought of bring- 
ing all those papers to light first occurred to me, it was 

nut my intention to have exhibited them here at all; as 
some of my friends know to be the fact. I had marked 
out for myself a different course, which might not de in 
order, and is not necessary for me to explain. But, for 
reasons satisfactory to myself, I changed my first determi- 
nation, and resolved to make a short speech on the sub- 
ject ; but certainly not expecting thereby to incur the 
displeasure of any one of my colleagues : for 1 anticipated 
no opposition from that quarter to my views of that ques- 
lion, either upon principle, or otherwise. But my letter, 
about which so much has been said, speaks for itself. It 
was predicated upon the act and resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, the latter of which I think I have 
been told, was unainmously adopted, or nearly s9. 

Ought not this to have been a strong additional induce- 
ment to the honorable Secretary to act promptly ? But 
why the displeasure which this matier has occasioned ? 

According to those who delight to censure, the Secre- 
tary acted improperly ia not having the reconnoissance 
made a year sooner than he did—though he had no En- 
gineer to spare for that purpose—upon the application of 
the twenty members of Congress. But he done that 
which was still worse, when, after that application had 
been endorsed by the Legislature of Kentucky, and many 
among the most respectable citizens of two States, he 
sent the Engineers to pertorm the work. 


Ifhe bad ordered an Engineer to perform that duty 
Upon the first application, and just before the coming, 
81 of an important election in Ohio, which took place | 


‘ 





the year before it did in Kentucky, would he not hare 
been charged with having done so upon grounds too light, 
and for the purpose of engineering his Ohio friends into 
Congress ? Butas the application had been made without 
distinction of party, by members living on and off the 
Road, both in Ohio and Kentucky, the Secretary had to 
run the risk, in either case, of engineering into Congress 
some of his political enemies, as {well as hisfriends. I 
know, said Mr. M. that my colleague could not have in- 
tended to insinuate that my constituents, or any other 
portion of the Kentuckians, were to be unduly operated 
upon by the reconnoissance, or even by the construction 
of aroad, which it is to be hoped we shall yet be able to 
effect. The respect which I haye for his constituents, 
for my countrymen, for myself, and for the truth, forbids 
me frem stooping to the‘ insinuation, that my colleague’s 
** vigilance” in procuring a subscription of stock for 
making the Louisville Canal, had any undue influence 
upon his election. ‘That measure received my very cor- 
dial support ; and [ was not the less happy at its success, 
because of the prospect of a very substanial expenditure 
among his constituents, if the process did happen tobe 
going on just before his election. © But my colleague had 
other claims upon the confidence of his constituents, be- 
sides what this act of duty gave him, for which, no doubt, 
he received due and proper credit, and no more. Just 
so with me, though there was nothing very substantial 
in the reconnoissance of a Road, by two gentlemen En- 
gineers, who passed rapidly along, unseen, unknown, 
and not heard of for some time afterwards, except by a 
few Inn keepers, and their visitants. Living, as I do, im- 
mediately on the Road as it now runs, still 1do not re- 
collect whether they returned before or after the elec- 
tion. I saw them not. 

But | will dismiss this branch of the subject. Having 
vindicated myself, and all others against whom the slan- 
derous imputations, to which I alluded m my former 
speech, had been made, I leave the authors ; and I know 
their conduct willbe duly appreciated by their country- 
men. After the disclosure which I have made, of all 
the circumstances attending this transaction, nothing 
but the most glaring depravity of mind will cause any 
man to renew any such charges or imputations, No gen- 
tleman can, or will attempt tt. But, with these imputa- 
tions, my colleague had nothing at all to do, that 1 know 


| of. Nor did I, in the remotest sense of the word, insi- 


nuate that he had. For I had not the slightest ground, 
upon which to rest such an insinuation. And he knows 
that Idid not make it. But let me return to my col- 
league, or rather to his argument, on the third rea ling of 
this pill. Fer, taking his speech for the first, and his 
vote for the last, L object, most decidedly, to his pream- 
ble, while 1 think admirably well of his resolution. From 
the cross-eyed obliquity of the argument, 1 had but little 
hope ofits being the precursor of so direct and good a 
vote. Perhaps the fault was in myself. But, be that as 
may, it seems that, in the vote, we met; andl rejoice 
that, in this, we occupy the same ground. 

As to Licking and Salt rivers, of which my colleague 
spoke, they are not now the subjects of consideration, 
however worthy they may be of our attention, when pro- 
perly presented tous. But, having often heard of rowing 
up the latter, a bold, intrepid current, my colleague’s 
speech and vote reminded me of the man who, with some 
skill, and great dexterity, rows one way while he looks 
the other. But, Mr. Speaker, [ deprecate the necessity 
which impelled me to occupy one moment of our precious 
time on such a topic—a thing which | am sure that no 


| man of good feetings, aud a well organized mind, can de- 
| light to dwell upon. 


But, sir, without pretending to know what will be the 
immediate gain tu this government, in a pecuniary point 
of view, I rejoice at the vote of yesterday on this bill ; and 
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I trust we shall witness a similar vote to day, on its pas- 
sage. I rejoice, not so much on account of this particular 
measure, though it appears to be one of the great objects 
of internal improvement which is justly entitled to the 
national patronage, as 1 do on account of the establish- 
ment of the great principle which it involved, by so de- 
cided a majority. As to the stock jobbing notions of the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Horrman] they weigh 
not as a feather in the balance, when compared with the 
principle which is involved in this decision. Are we to 
look, merely, at the immediate per centum to be derived 
from the capital stock which we invest in works of this 
character? For one, I would not vote a single dollar out 
of the Public Treasury, merely with an eye to the per 
centum to be derived from it. The gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Horrman] has no less desire than I have, to 
place this government in the attitude of a stock jobber. 
It is true, that we should exercise, in every instance, the 
most cautious and calculating forecast, in the application 
of the public treasure, to objects of internal improvement, 
as well as to every other object, but, not with an eye, di- 
rected solely to the amount of dividend to be derived from 
the capital invested. Other considerations, not less judi- 
cious in their nature, and belonging to a higher order of 
political calculation, ought, mainly, to govern and control 
the statesman in deciding upon such questions. 

What, sir, does your treasury derive, annually, from the 
stock which you employ in the erection cf your fortifica- 
tions? What per centum upon the sums with which you 
build up your Navy ? Not a solitary cent, in the stock- 
Jobbing sense of the word. On the contrary, every ap 
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this that we stand disgraced in the estimation of the wise 
and the virtuous. It is the struggles of uxbridled amb). 
tion, that is to destroy this government, if it is to be de. 
stroyed atall. Monarchs are laughing on their thrones, 
while they point at our wickedness and folly, and predict 
the speedy downfal of the Republic. Then Vil banish 
from my bosom the corroding feelings of party, and for. 
get the little controversy between my colleague and my. 
self, while, as a statesman, T contemplate the day when 
the seal shall be fixed, without sectional opposition, to 
this grand system, the tendency of which is to cement 
the government, and prevent the confederacy from 
crumbling away, and dissolving into somethiug worse 
than chaotic elements. That day will be hailed with de. 
light by the remotest posterity. And the same voice 
will be heard in all parts of the Republic, experimentally 
proclaiming, in relation to the best of governments : here 
stands the proudest monument of human wisdom ; the 
grandest temple of human liberty that ever cheered the 
heart, or enlivened the sensibilities of grateful man, or 
that ever rose and stood beneath the Sun. It is not, then, 
said Mr. M. so much on account of the strength of my 
convictions, as to the vast importance to be attached to 
this particular measure, that I am led to exult at its suc- 
cess, but in consequence of the principle which it esta- 
blishes, and the promise which it holds out to the friends 
of the Republic. 

Mr. GILMER said, that, in opposing the final passage 
of the bill under consideration, he should avoid discus- 
sing any objection which arose out of the provisions of the 
Constitution. He should feel that his time and efforts 


propriation which you make for their creation, necessari-| were worse than wasted, in endeavoring to resist the 
ly draws after it other disbursements for purposes of repair, | violation of that great fundamental law of our Union. 
For my own part, I am not the fricnd of your fortification | He observed, that there had been too many proofs du- 
system, to the extent of your plans. Upon those ubjects, | ring the present session, that the combinations of party 
I think the public treasure has not been judiciously em-| intrigue, and the union of selfish interests, operated 
ployed. And, 1 deny the wisdom of the policy which | much more powerfully in determining all questions 
dictated the system. On this point, however, there isa | depending upon legislative authority, than regard for 
difference of opinion, and the majority must rule. But, | the essential powers of the Government, to justity him, 


as to your Navy, who can form an adequate estimate of 
its value to this nation? Not as a dividend upen the 
amount of your stock soempleyed, but the grand, the 
noble equivelent which it dispenses to us as a nation of 
freemen. Then tell me not of your stock per centum 


upon works of this sort, nor upon the great auxiliary to | 


your Navy—internal improvements. For one, 1 will not 


vote an appropriation to either of those objects for the | 
sake of six, ten, twenty, or any other per centum, in the | 
way spoken of by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | 
My vote, in all such cases, must result from | 
my convictions of the natioral utility of the particular | 
measure under consideration, in the broadest sense of the | 


HorrMan. ] 


word. Thisismy ground. A reasonable per centum, 
as a matter of secondary consideration, but not to embar- 


rass our commercial, or to operate as a drawback upon | 


our free aud social intercourse. Will the object upon 
which the expenditure is required, add to the wealth, the 
prosperity, and security of the Republic? This is the 
question to be decided. We know that the sums expend 
ed upon all works of this description, furnish profitable 
employment to those who labor, encouraging the hand of 
industry to perform its useful task. 

But, Mr. Speaker, said Mr. M. J am satisfied, from the 
vote of yesterday, that the great principle for which the 
friends of a regular system ot internal improvement have 
been so long contending, will, before long, be permanent- 
ly established in this country. And, I confess, that Llook 
with increased delight along the distant prospective. In 
the fullness of joy, unmingled with the party feelings of 
tiie day, would Iturn, and think, and act, for my country. 


It is works of this character that must yet constitute the | 


glory, the renown, ofthe Republic. Why the extrava- 
gant party feuds in which we are indulging? It is for 


at this late period of the session, in saying any thing wp- 
| on that subject. He should, therefore, in the few re- 
| marks which he should make, consider only the question 
| of the expediency of this Government becoming a Jou 
| undertaker with the Corporations of this District, and 
| a few individuals in making the proposed Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal. And this question he considered ove 
of the most important that had agitated tke United 
States. That, in truth, it was the great question, whet)- 
er any form of Government could secure to the great 
body of the People, the certain enjoyment of a due share 
of the profits of their labor. ae 
We have boasted, (and who had not felt pride in the 
truth of the boast) that ours was the only Government 
which protected alike the interest of the rich and the 
poor, and where all were equally entitled to ever) privi- 
‘lege. In fact, that privileges were unknown to ou 
| free country. That here the true object of Government 
| had alone been attained, in securing, by its peculiar or 
ganization, the rights of those who were unable, by 
| norance, poverty, or weakness, to protect themselves 
| from the ambition or grasping cupidity of those, in whose 
| hands power usually centered. He remarked, that, upon 
' this subject alone, he had beenan enthusiast. He ual 
fi lt more zeal for the country’s service, because the post- 
est man in it wasas sccure in the enjoyment of his pro- 
perty as the most wealthy, than in any display of Nation. 
al power and authority. He had believed, that the great 
and patriotic men to whom we were indebted for — 
‘| litical institutions, had succeeded in effecting what amen 
| had struggled for in vain. He asked if his enthusiasm 
| in these opinions of his had been the result of an over 
| heated imagination. He observed, that the policy “—- 
the Federal Administration had pursued for the last fw 
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years, satisfied him that it was extremely difficult, if not | and that they were peculiarly liable to be misdirected, on 
impossible for any Government so to be framed that its} account of the conflicting sehibiate ot different portions 
conduct would not be directed by, and for the advan-| of society ; that the intelligent and wealthy, and all other 
tage of, the active and influential members of society. | classes of the community capable of ready and active 
The struggle by the body of the People to protect them- | combinations, would be certain to direct all acts of legisla- 
selves from the cupidity of the select classes, had com- | tion for their peculiar interests, unless those acts could 
menced with the origin of Government; and that wealth, | be examined and understood hy the great body of the 
intelligence, and the _force which the few were always | People and controlled by them. He said he held it to be 
able to combine, had invariably overcome in that strug- | a political axiom, of the very first importance, that every 
gle. Thata struggle of very nearly the same kind had | portion of political power whieh could be judiciously ex- 
formerly excited all the energies of our People; but that, | ercised by the State Government, should remain with 
since the signal victory then obtained by popular rights, | them. 
the funding and banking systems, the war, and the| Mr. Gruwer observed, that he had no doubt that ev- 
erection of numerous corporations, with large capitals, | ery member of the Houce understood the nature of the 
for manufacturing and other purposes, had organized | increased force which wealth and intelligence derived 
new and powerful interests, which had years ago com- | from the smallness of the numbers of those, who, in every 
menced, and were now carrying on a more successful | country, wielded those great levers of society. And he 
attack upon the great rights of the community. hoped that they would, without difficulty, understand 
Mr. Grtmen then remarked, that in saying he should | the reasons upon which he had attempted to show the 
urge No constitutional objction to the proposed subscrip- | expediency of confining the authority of the State and 
tion forstock, he wished to be understood as intending | Federal Governments within the limits already stated. 
to enter into no discussion in relation to the abstract form | But, (Mr. G. observed] if any proofs were wanting of the 
or letter of the Constitution—leaving himself at liberty | truth of the distinctions which he had made, he supposed 
toattempt to shew to the House the impolicy of such an / they might be found in the history of the policy pursued 
appropriation, arising out of the peculiar mixed form of| by the Federal Government, of late years. He would 
our Government. take a familiar example, which, he thought, could be 
He then went on to observe, that the most singular, | found in the West Point Academy. That institution 
and, by far, the most valuable of our political institutions, | owed its origin to the collection of a few of the Officers 
was to be found in the division of the united powers of | of the Army, for the purpose of improvement in the 
the People, between the State and the Federal Govern-| scientific part of their profession, at West Point, by order 
— He commented upon the different organization | of the Government. At the commencement of the late 
of those Governments, observing that those of the States | war, the numbers were enlarged to two hundred and fifty, 
were so constructed as to make all their acts proceed al-| and, by construction, to two hundred and sixty-two. 
most immediately from the public will, and so subject to | After the wat was ended, when it was determined to 
the examination and knowledge of every citizen, as to | make the national defence depend chiefly upon the 
render it extremely difficult for any combination of par-| Navy, when the Army had been reduced to six thousand 
ticular interests to control the public good. Whereas, | men, and there was every probability of a long continu- 
. the Federal, it was found impossible, in consequence | ed peace, repeated efforts were made to reduce the num- 
ofthe extent of our Territory, and the number of our | ber of Cadets at West Point. These efforts had failed, 
People, to produce the same subjection of its public | because the members of Congress, and their friends, 
acts to the popular will. He observed, that no form of through them, were enabled, by the means of that insti- 
anne ever had been devised, by which its opera- | tution, to procure the education of their children at the 
— over such a large space, and upon such a numerous | public expense, and to prepare them for avocations of 
ed could be beneficially directed, by the opinions | life wholly unconnected with the Military service. Mr. 
of the mass of the community. That it was only the | G. asked if that could have been the case, if the Federal 
— and intelligent class of society that had the means | Government were not very much controlled by the pecu- 
oO obtaining the necessary information to enable them | liar interests of the select members of the community ? 
'o Judge of the tendency of the acts of the Federal Gov- | He then observed, that there was, perhaps, a still more 
a And, in illustration of this opinion, stated, | striking instance of the influence which an active, intel- 
- there was scarcely a newspaper published in any of | ligent, wealthy, and combined order of men had exer- 
the States, that gave the debates in Congress upon the | cised, in directing the policy of the Federal Government. 
various Measures considered in that body, or the votes of | He alluded, he said, to the power which accumulated ca- 
its members upon such measures. He then urged, in | pital, in the hands of the various classes of manufacturers, 
most decided language, the policy of confining the pow- | had given to those classes, by which they had been ena- 
er of the Federal Government, to acts in relation to our | bled to direct the Federal Legislation in such a manner 
commercial and belligerant connexions with foreign | as to secure vast advantages to themselves, to the loss of 
States. He said that, in the exercise of that power, | the public revenue, and the injury of the great body of 
there was but little temptation toa corrupt and partial | the People. Mr. G. continued still further to point out 
policy ; war und peace were about equally injurious or | the difference between the Federal and State Govern- 
beneficial to all classes of society; and that there were | ments, in the expenditure of money for public purposes, 
some advantages in having the excitable and important | arising out of the greater responsibility and stricter ac- 
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questions of war and peace submitted only to that form | 
of Government least liable to be affected by popular com- 
Motion, and from which most uniformity and wisdom of | 
conduct was to be expected. But, said Mr. Gilmer, in 

relation to all the internal and domestic concerns of the 
People ; the education of their children ; the increase of 

the profit of their labor, &c. improving the facilities of | 
travelling, and the transportation of their products to | 
market, he was equally decided, that the State Govern- 
ments should alone control them. These were interests, | 
he observed, that came home to every man; concerned 





all ; and might, in some measure, be understood by all; 
Vor. 1V.—165 


countability of the members of the State Government ; 
and inferring, from the same cause, that a greater dis- 
position would be found in the Federal Government to 
engage in unprofitable undertakings. 

Mr. G. then observed, that every one united in feelings 
of gratitude to those by whom our Revolution was effect- 
ed ; but that the advantages secured by that Revolution 
were very differently estimated by different portions of 
the community. One party appeared to consider the 
establishment of a great and splendid National Govern- 
ment, well equipped armies, numerous fleets, grand 
canals, highly ornamented public buildings, and the en 
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couragement of the fine arts, as the most desirable results 
of that great event ; whilst the other would be fully satis. 
fied by having individual happiness secured to every 
citizen, by protecting his rights to the enjoyment of the 
largest possible share of the profits of his labor. These 
two parties, he said, had existed in all free Governments. 
It was the strife between the Democracy and Aristocracy. 
And although we had no titled nobility, and were all novi 
homines, yet we had an aristocracy, not the less powerful 
because it is not artificial. He knew that it was said 
that our Government was Republican, and that we had a 
Democratic Administration ; for his part, he thought a 
large portion of the members of the Administration were 
like the head of it, but pseudo Democrats. 

Mr. Gitmer then proceeded to apply the general re- 
marks he had made to the bill before the House ; insist- 
ing that the proposed canal for connecting the waters 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio was too visionary in its 
conception, would be too expensive in its execution, 
and too profitless in its enjoyment, to have been under- 
taken by any Government properly regardful of the pro- 
fits of the People’s labor. He stated, that neither the 
State Governments, nor any association of private indi- 
viduals, ever weuld have attempted to have made the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. The fact, that the States 
of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company, were its projectors, 
and, apparently, chiefly interested in its execution, Mr. 
GrimeEr stated, was no contradiction of what he had 
said. These States, he observed, expected to reap ad- 
vantages, fully equal to their expenditures, and that the 
individuals of that company might expect to be amply 
rewarded for their advancements, out of the profits of 
the agencies and contracts which an expenditure of 23 
millions would create, and that a considerable portion of 
the subscription of that company was in Potomac stock, 
known to be of little value. And he observed that both 
those States and that company would advance money 
only from the expectation that the largest portion of the 
expense would be borne by the Federal Government. 
He observed that the subscription for stock by the Cor- 
porations of Washington City, and Georgetown, and 
Alexandria, might be called a phenomenon in the histo- 
ry of stock-jobbing. Those corporations, created for 
the purpose of regulating the police of their towns, had, 
without authority, and contrary to the nature and design 
of their institutions, subscribed $1,500,000 fur stock. 
He observed, that these subscriptions he considered a 
lure to, or rather the cover under which the Government 
was to commence stock jobbing itself, and was to be 
induced to advance so far, in expending its treasure 
upon the canal, as to be finally compelled to carry it 
on when all the other parties to the undertaking had 
become unable or unwilling to expend any thing more 
upon it. He said that he had no doubt that those Cor- 
porations would have subscribed $100,000,000 for stock 
in the company, if they could not otherwise have in- 
duced the Government to become the responsible stock- 
holders. What means, he asked, had the declining 
Corporations of Georgetown and Alexandria of paying 
their subscriptions, and what power had the Corpora- 
tion of Washington City to compel it citizens to pay 
such a subscription? He admitted that it was to have 
been expected that those corporations would use all the 
means they could control, to induce the Government to 
make the canal, and in what he had said in relation to 
them, he wished to be understood, not so much as cer- 
suring their conduct, as that of the Government in mak- 
ing their subscription any reason for its expenditure. 

Mr. Gitmer then admitted, that all his general re- 
marks would be inapplicable to the immediate subject 
under consideration, provided it could be shewn that 
there was a reasonable probability that the canal would 
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yield the ordinary rate of profit. He observed, also, 
that by profit he did not mean the mere toll which 
could be collected for transported p*oduce, but all the 
advantages which any portion of the People would de. 
rive from it. He asserted that profit was the only ob. 
ject which could justify such improvements. 

Mr. Gitmen then proceeded to examine the question, 
whethera reasonable profit was likely to be enjoyed by 
the People of the United States from what the Govern- 
ment should lay out in completing the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal. He stated, that the best means of deter. 
mining such a question would be hy ascertaining the 
cost of making the canal, the quantity of every mate- 
rial which it would transport, the difference between 
the advantages of that transportation and such as cowl 
otherwise have been obtained, and the benefit of the 
new market which it would give to the productions of 
the country. As to the first point of inquiry, to wit, the 
cost of the canal, he stated that there had been mucl 
difference of opinion. ‘The United States’ Engineers, 
employed specially for the purpose of determining that 
point, had estimated it at $22,375,429 69 cents. He 
said that great efforts had been made by the special 
partizans of the canal, to lower that estimate. But, ob- 
served Mr. Grimen, if that should be an overrated es. 
timate, it was the first that the Government has yet been 
furnished with by its Engineers. He stated his belief, 
that the expense would far exceed the calculation which 
he had mentioned, and that belief, he said, was founded 
upon the singularity of the attempt to make a canal over 
a very extensive range of mountains, and the impossibility 
of foreseeing all the obstructions which would be found 
.o exist in the execution of such a work. And the House, 
he observed, would perceive the force of what he said, 
when it recollected the number of locks, bridges, cul- 
verts, &c. which was supposed to be necessary, and the 
fact that the expense of one tunnel of five miles lengt), 
it was calculated, would cost $3,500,000. 

Mr. Gitmer then proceeded to examine the second 
point he had made, to wit; the quantity of material 
which would be transported by the canal. He stated, 
that the largest portion of itsrou'e was either through 
a very sterile country, or an extensive range of unculti- 
vated mountains. He admitted that one portion of it 
passed through a very different kind of country. He 
remarked, that the valley between the Blue Ridge and the 
Alleghany Mountains was not surpassed in richness of 
soil, salubrity of climate, picturesque scenery, and tle 
industrious habits of its People, by any part of tle 
world, It was, indeed, he said, to him, a most lovely 
and beloved Jand, endeared by a thousand of the most 
tender and happy recollections. 

But the Valley, Mr. G. observed, was too small in ex 
tent, to justifya very large expenditure for the purpose 
of lessening the price which its inhabitants had to pay 
for the carriage of their produce. He further observed, 
that many were of the opinion that the flour, hemp, and 
pork, of the Western country, would be transported by 
the Canal. But he thought differently himself. He stat- 
ed that no country, so inland, had so fine a natural com- 
munication with the Ocean, as that upon the waters of 
the Mississippi. He stated, also, that the Canal from 
the Ohio to Lake Erie would soon be completed, and 
would furnish an easier (though not quite so short) com- 
munication with the Atlantic than the proposed Canal. 
He asked whether it was to supply Virginia and Mary- 
land with horses and hogs? 

As to the third point, to wit: the difference between 
the advantages of the transportation which would be 
furnished by the Canal, and those means of transporte 
tion which had previously existed, Mr. G. remarked, 
that he had already attempted to shew that the Canal 
would not furnish a cheaper carriage for the protuctions 
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of the Western country than that by the Mississippi, or ginia had illustrated his argument, was that of England; 
by the Ohio and Erie Canal. As to the productions of | and, by that example, Mr. G. said, he was willing to be 
the countries between the Ohio river and Washington governed in this case. The prosperity of the British na- 
City and on the route of the canal, he admitted that, if | tion compelled us to respect her policy, in all instances 
no very high tolls were exacted, they might be carried | where the acquisition of wealth was alone concerned. 

to their natural market on cheaper terms than at pre-| The first canal that was made in England, was finished 
sent. He said, that, as to the new market which would | in 1757. And the first company incorporated for cansl- 
be furnished by the canal, its value would depend upon ling purposes, was in 1758. It wasat this time that the 
the direction which the productions of the West would | active enterprise of the Duke of Bridgewater, and 
we 4 cue pte ee os ae that ene ae | Senter ee of Brindly, a a new era in the 
ductions would go to New Orleans and New York; and | history of public improvements in that country. From 
he further remarked, in confirmation of that opinion, that | 1757 to 1800, the whole expenditure for antele in Eng- 
the very large mercantile capital which had accumulated | land amounted to about twenty-five millions of dollars. 
in those cities, would be calculated to secure a readier During the same period, the population of that country 
sale, and better price for the articles carried thither, than | varied from 150 to 169 for the square mile. England 
could be found in the District of Columbia. It was pos- had ceased, for several centuries, to be a forest country. 
sible, he said, that an additional quantity of four might | Coal had become an article of the first necessity, not only 
occasionally be sent to Georgetown, Alexandria, and | to her cities, but to every place in that country. Its great 
Wemsegine: _ ~ — no wane pe nae that te | supply mn — its Eastern aes 9 res pee = 
would be rendered cheaper thereby to the people of | national consideration required that facilities should be 
those cities. ‘The supply was, however, already more created for supplying every portion of the kingdom with 
onsen neha ney - the —— quantity | an mv of such peime eee Salt — = made in 
would certainly produce that effect. e not expect | great quantities, and very advantageously, but princi- 
that the advocates of the canal would state that a large | pally in one section. It was made in large quantities for 

| 





expért market would be furnished for that article, be- | exportation—cheapening the price of transportation to 
cause, upon another occasion, he had heard it said, that | the places for export, was, therefore, calculated to give 
there was no foreign demand for American flour. He | to it the monopoly of the foreign markets. England, 
understood this admitted fact to be the operative cause | also, supplied itself with iron, and all the fabrics which 
of the passage of the oppressive Taciff of 1824, and that | are made of it from its furnaces and forges, not only for 
passed by the House the present session. He had no | its own use, but in great quantities for exportation. The 
doubt, that the effect of the canal would be to improve | articles of lime and marle, so important for improving the 
the cultivation of those sections of the country through | fertility of the seil, were only found in particular parts of 
which it woukl pass, and which were at present so dis- | its territory. 
tant from any market, as to lose all the benefit to be de- Mr. G. then observed, that coal, salt, and iron, were 
rived from productions, the weight of which was great in | not only articles of universal consumption, and of great 
proportion to their value, He stated also, that he did | profit for foreign exportation, but that, from their great 
not doubt but that the canal would be advantageous to | weight, compared to their value in market, they gave a 
the inhabitants of Georgetown, Alexandria, and Washi- | higher profit to all improvements for increasing the means 
ington, by giving them an increased supply of coal, and | of transportation, than any others whatever. The House 
upon cheaper terms. His objections to the bill did not | would readily perceive, that England had the very high- 
proceed from his belief that no benefit would he derived | est inducement for intersecting the whole of its territory 
from the proposed appropriation; but, because that | with navigable canals, Her productions were unlimited 
benefit was tov small, and confined to too few persons, | in quantity—her home market not only the greatest city 
to justify the extent of the expenditure. He knew no in the world, numerous and populous towns, but every 
reason why the profits of the labor of all the people of | man’s house in its densely populated regions. Her fo- 
the United States should be taken from them, to be ap- | reign markets too, exceeded that of any other country. 
plied to purchasing, ata vast expense, peculiar advan- Compare, for a moment, Mr. G. said, this necessity for 
tages for the people of Washington City. But he thought | lessening the price of carriage in England, and the profits 
there were strong reasons against it. They were already | to,be derived from: it, with ‘the inducement to that kind 
the special objects of the public bounty. He said, that | of improvement in the United States, and particularly 
their bread and fire were already supplied from the pub- the one under consideration. + Hii 
lic Treasury. And he wished to know if these people! The population of the Northern part of Virginia, Ma- 
expected to get less out of that ‘Treasury when the Go- | ryland, and that of the countries beyond the Ohio, did 
vernment had given them an increased quantity. Will | not exceed ten persons for the square mile; calculating 
they offer to lower their salaries, and to work at cheaper | the labor of each person in England to be equal to each 
sates? He could venture to answer for them, that they | in the United States, and estimating the population of 
would not. | England at 160 to the square mile, the quantity of pro- 
Mr. G. then remarked, that he could aot but be aware | ductions to be carried to market would be as sixteen to 
of the difficulty of calculating, with accuracy, the cost | one in favor of England, and the profits to” be derived 
of so great an undertaking, or of estimating properly, | from expenditures for increasing the facilities of trans- 
all the advantages which would accrue from it to the | portation would be in the same proportion. The nature 
country. He, therefore, proposed to test its utility, by | of the materials to be transported, made another differ. 
arile which the gentleman from Virginia had proposed. | ence equally favorable to English improvements. It was 
This tule was the experience of other nations. He | admitted by every one, that those countries which pro- 
admitted, that, if any nation, under hke circumstances | duced coal in great quantities, and where there was a 
with the United States, had ever executed with profit, | great demand for it, derived most profit from canalling. 
any work having no clearer prospect of advantage, and | He had already pointed out the situation of England in 
where as many difficulties were to be overcome, and at | that respect. Now, said he, Jet us look at that of the 
so great an expense as the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, | United States. An almost uninserrypted forest, extended 
that then not only that, but all other projects which the | from the head of the Potomac to its outlet, affording a 
teeming genius of the gentleman from Virginia has | supply of fuel which a century would not exhaust. The 
brought forth during the session, ought to be executed. | whole range of hills which surround Washington were 
The national example by which the gentleman from Vir-| yet covered with their native growth. It was impossible, 
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therefore, that there could be any comparison between 
thé profits from canals in England for transporting coal, 
when every spot in it was a market, and that to be de- 
rived from the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which would 
have no market to supply but the limited one of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. : 

In England, the People must have coal or perish ; 
here, if it'was not furnished ata cheap price, there was 
an abundant supply of other fuel at hand. In England 
some canals supplied not less than half a million of 
people with that article of indispensable necessity, 
whilst the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal would perhaps 
supply twenty thousand, who could, with very little ad- 
ditional expense, live without it. Mr. G. said that he 
did not think it necessary to point out, any more mi- 
nutely than he had done, the advantage in profit which 
the canals of England hadi in the transporation of iron 
and salt, &c. over the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
But there was one other difference which he would men- 
tion. The cost of all the canals made in England, pre- 
vious to 1800, or by which its Eastern and Western coasts, 
the Thames, Severn, Mersey, and Humber, were united, 
and the cities of London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, 
connected together by navigable communications, had 
not exceeded twenty-five millions of dollars. The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal would alone cost very nearly that 
sum. ‘Ten millions of People in England, he said, had 
been supplied with the advantages of a canal communi- 
cation with each other, and no less than one thousand 
millions of dollsrs worth of various productions been 
yearly transported over canals which cost but little more 
than the communication by which the United States in- 
tended to connect afew hundred thousand of our peo- 
ple, and yearly transport as many hundred thousand 
dollars worth of produce. But, said Mr. G. the disad- 
vantageous comparison to our country did not end here. 
Every canal in England (except one of a few miles) had 
been made without any contribution on the part of its Go- 
vernment. Whereas, to make the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, the Federal Government was entering upon | 


a ear of public expenditure, contrary to its genius, 
and dangerous to the freedom and existence of its in- 


stitutions. Once determine, he said, that the public 
Treasury might be made the means for the execution of 
every visionary project, then we would, indeed, see cor- 
rupt combinations and bargainings. Then, indeed, 
would be seen the fountain of public legislation pouring 
forth upon the people of our happy country a stream 
of partiality, selfishness, and prodigality. 

It has been said, that the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal would continue an eternal monument to the glory of 
its advocates. It would, indeed, be a lasting monu- 
ment, but whether of wisdom or of folly, posterity would 
decide. 

Mr. G, continued to illustrate the subject by the ex. | 
perience of other countries of Europe, referring parti- | 
cularly to the people of Scotland and freland. He ob-| 
served, that there did not live a more shrewd, cluse, 
calculating, and money-making people in the world, 
(always excepting his brother Yankees) than the Scotch. 
That no canal of any extent or cost had been completed | 
in Scotland, except that which connects the Frith of | 
Forth and the Clyde, previous to the year 1800; and 
that (though he had no doubt some one of the friends 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal could have shewn 
most indubitably that that improvement would have 
realized vast profit) was left for its Government to com. 
plete. Yet the Southern part of Scotland was nearly 
as populous as England, and afforded many inducements 
to canalling. As for poor Ireland, he admitted that her | 
example was of less authority. She seemed to have 
been much more remarkable for her production of men, 
and the way of their transportation, than making profit 
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out of canals. That rich and beautiful country, with a 
poptilation of 114 to the square mile, had not, previous 
to 1800, successfully attempted a single canal. 

Mr. Grimer proceeded to say that, when he could 
divest himself of fears for future consequences, he 
could not but view the project for connecting the 
Chesapeake with the Ohio, by a Canal, as having 
something ludicrously absurd im it ; that it often 
reminded him of the scheme ofa neighbor of his father’s 
for making a fortune. fle could just recollect, he said, 
when a very small boy, trudging after the neighbor, to 
procure some walnuts of a very fine kind which 
grew on his father’s plantation. The foundation of this 
neighbor’s plan was to plant one hundred thousand 
walnuts along the fences of his fields. His first son 
(after many daughters) had been born a short time be- 
fore. His great desire was to be able to make his son 
very rich, when he should arrive at manhood. His 
calculation was, that, by that time, each of the walnuts 
would have grown to a tree of size sufficient to be worth 
one dollar, and that thus he would be enabled to realize 
his wishes to his heart’s content. And why did he not 
succeed ? The plantation was sufficiently large to pro- 
duce the trees, and the walnuts were planted, and the 
trees grew. If any one should happen to travel the 
road which leads along Broad River, in Oglethorpe coun- 
ty, Georgia, he will, in Johnson’s long lane, find himself 
shaded by those very trees. The neighbor, however, 
failed in realizing the $100,000. In the first place, the 
soil was too poor. The gentleman from Virginia would 
understand him, when he described it to have been like 
the Fluvanna grit. But the poverty of the soil was not the 
great cause of the failure of this splendid scheme. The 
truth was, that almost the only demand for walnut trees 
was to make plank for coffins. Only the rich were buried 
in walnut, and there had net been many such in the set- 
tlement, and most of them moved to Alabama before they 
died, and there was no market for more than two or 
three of the trees. 

The comparison, Mr. G. thought,between the two pro- 
jects, for profit, held good, in the barrenness of the soil 
through which the Canal was to pass, and that in which 
the walnuts were planted, except in this, that one was 
composed of rock, and the other of grit. And he 
thought the comparison held still better inthe market. 
The walnut trees could not be sold, because enough 


| people did net die ; and the flour, pork, and beef, of 


Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, |r- 
diana, Hlinois, and Missouri, would not be sold, because 
there would not be people enough in Washington City to 
eat so much of those good things. There was this great 
superiority which his father’s neighbor’s scheme had 
over the Canal, that the walnuts cost nothing, and oc 
cupied no land except the fence corners, while the ca- 
nal was expected to cost twenty-three millions of dollars. 

Mr. LEFFLER said that, when he came to the hal! 
this morning, it was not his intention to have said any 
thing on the question now under consideration; but, from 
the course which the discussion had taken, represent 
ing as he did a district largely interested in this matter, 
he felt bound to say something, and that his remarks 
should be confined to some extent in reply to the obd- 
jections urged against the passage of the bill, by the gen- 
tlemen from Georgia, [Mr. GitmeRr.] 

The gentlemen from Georgia sets out by stating what 
might be called with some propriety a political axiom, 
he says that governments are formed for the protection 
of the weak against the strong, and infers that the incor- 
poration of this company will be oppressive, instead of a 
benefit to the People. Now, sir, 1am at a loss to sec 
the application or force of this argument; it seems to me 
to prove toomuch. If the incorporation of companies 


be oppressive, then this Government and the several 
' 
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State Legislatures have been in error from the first es- 
tablishment of our institutions: for they have all, from 
the beginning, been in the continued practice of grant. 
ing corporate powers. In fact, the argument, without 
going further, is fully met by the experience of the 
country: for, great as the bugtears have been which 
have been held up to the public gaze, by some statesmen, 
in relation to corporations, yet 1 doubt whether the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, or any gentleman, can shew that 
they have been oppressive to the People; while 1 think 
it must be admittedthat the incorporation of companies 
in the United States, has, in a variety of instances, been 
of great public utility. The only thing necessary to se- 
cure the rights of the citizen, is to have the law well 

nded; and from the examination which I have given 
this bill, and all the laws relating to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, Lam perfectly satisfied that this object is 
fully attained. 

The next objection urged by the gentleman from 
Georgia is, that we are about to make a canal to a point 
where there is no market. I must confess I felt some 
surprise at hearing the honorable member thus express 
himself. For the talents of that gentleman I entertain a 
high opinion: and how he could arrive at this conclusion, 
is to me matter, not only of surprise, but great as- 
tonishment. Why, sir, I hazard nothing in saying that 
this point opens to a market equal to any in North Amer- 
ica. It is about midway of your Atlantic coast, present- 
ing all the advantages of the trade along your whole sea- 
board; and at once puts you afloat on the Ocean, whence 
you may command the market of the world. This is 
the light in which I would regard this branch of the 
subject, not,as | suppose the gentleman meant, that we 
intended nothing more than to ayail ourselves of the 
markets of Georgetown, this city, and Alexandria. No, 
sir, they will receive their portion of the benefits, but 
we have greaterand higher objects in view; we wish, 
and if this bill passes, Lhope we shail all see the day, 
when the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal will be the great 
avenue from the West to the Ocean, affording facilities 
tosome millions of the people, by which they can avail 
themselves of any market they choose. But the gentle- 
man from Georgia says, if the Canal was made, but little 
produce will pass along it. If he were as well acquaint- 
ted with the Western country as many gentlemen in 
this Hall, he would have no difficulty in coming toa 
very different conclusion. He would readily see, that 
we not only wanted the means of getting to market, 
but that we had the products, in great abundance, to 
supply a market. Yes, sir, the produce of the West 
is incalculable. Give usa market, and there is no limit 
to our resources. Every year we drive from West of 
the Alleghany Mountains, between eighty and one hun- 
dred thousand head of hogs. We send immense quan- 
tities of tobaceo, whiskey, bacon, and many other arti- 
cles, and the time has been, and may be again, when 
the country on the seaboard will have to depend on the 
upper and Western country for their iron and salt. 
Yes, sir, the iron and salt is found principally in, and 
West of, the Allegany Mountains. In time of war, 
when these articles cannot be imported, the supply 
must, in some measure, come from the West. Without 
this Canal, they must come enormously high, if got at 


all; because they are heavy articles, and of difficult trans- Mr. Speaker: Having made these remarks in reply to 
portation. Beside these products, the people who will} some of the arguments urged against the passage of this 
avail themselves of the benefits of this Canal raise im- | bill, let us look at this question in another light ; here is 
Mense quantities of grain, of every kind. In fact, wheat | an improvement carrying with it, perhaps, more of na- 
isthe staple article of a great portion of the Western | tional character than any that can be made in these Unit- 
country, andits culture can be enlarged to almost any | ed States ; the very first great national improvement that 
quantity. ‘lo match the Eastern cities, as the Western | attracted the attention of our ancestors, and which has 
people can, by this Canal, with their flour, it must be | been viewed and approved of since the foundation of the 


: . + } . . e 
evident to every gentleman, isa matter well deserving | government, as one of the great means of holding this 


the favorable consideration of this House. Sir, as the; Union together. Yes, sir, when that country West of 
' 
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People of the West are now situated, the y have no 
market for this great staple of their country, except at 
the city of New Orleans—a market perhaps more fluctu- 
ating and precarious than any other that can be named; 
and. from 1,500 to 2,000 miles distant from the wheat 
country, and that, too, in aclimate where the elements 
seem to combine not only to injure the quality of our 
produce, but to destroy the lives of our citizens, hun- 
dreds of whom have fallen victims to its influence. 

But, again: The gentleman from Georgia states, that 
this and the adjacent cities are surrounded by large fo- 
rests; and that, while wood remains plenty, there will be 
no considerable coal trade on the Canal. It is true, Mr. 
Speaker, there is considerable timber not far distant from 
these cities, yet wood costs, Lam informed, from four to 
six dollars per cord—a price certainly not very low. 
Open this Canal to the Coal Mines, and I cannot enter- 
tain adoubt, you will at once bring into existence an 
immense coal trade, by which this City, Georgetown, 
Alexandria, Norfolk, and other places, will be supplied 
with great quantities of that valuable article at twelve 
and a half cents per bushel. From these facts, therefore, 
I think Lhave shewn that the gentleman from Georgia 
must be, in some measure, mistaken in his views on this 
subject. 

But he goes further : He supposes that canals never 
succeed well, except in old populous countries ; that the 
country through which this canal is to pass, contains too 
thin a population ; and has gone into a detailed account 
of canals in Europe. Why, sir, the two countries are 
vastly different, both in locality and their articles of com- 
merce. Neither England, Ireland, nor Scotland, export 
many of the heavy bulky articles. Their territory is small, 
and is entirely surrounded by navigable waters ; their ex- 
ports are generally of manufactured articles of great value, 
light, and of small bulk, and consequently of easy trans- 
portation. The case is very different here ; our products, 
for the most part, are of the heavy, bulky kind, Jay in 
the interior, and far from navigation ; and hence the great- 
er necessity for canals. So far us regards tie population, 
the gentleman is equally wide from the mark. Yes, sir, 
more than two millions of your citizens are now anxiously 
looking to this Congress for the passage of this bill, that 
the canal may be commenced. All Western Pennsylva- 
nia, all Western Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, 
hold a large stock inthis enterprise. Independent of the 
vast population to be benefitted between tide water and 
the mountains, in my humble judgment it would puzzle 
the ingenuity of the gentleman from Georgia, either in 
the old or the new world, to point to the case that has 
equal claims even on the score of population ; and [ would 
say further, that, when so large a population make their 
appeal to Congress, it becomes a grave question, and 
should be met in that spirit, and not in the spirit of ridi- 
cule. The gentleman from Georgia urges, as another 
objection, that the City Corporations and the individual 
Stock-holders will never pay up their subscriptions, and 
that the burthen will eventually fall on the government. 
This, again, in my humble judgment, is a delusion : for 
the bill itself contains an express guard against any such 
contingency. And besides, we have the strongest evi- 
dence of the ability and willingness of all to join heartily 
in the work. 
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the mountains was yet a wilderness, that great patriot and | the canal will have in adding to the value of the public 
statesman, General Washington, in looking into futurity, | property in this district; but they are considerations 
foresaw that sectional feelings and sectional interests were | which, at this time, I will not urge on the patience of the 
to take root, and grow up inthisland. ‘To guard against | Mouse. 

their consequences was to his mind a matter of no small! Mr. WICKLIFFE said that, on yesterday, he attempted 
moment. He could readily sce that this was the rock on | to justify his vote in favor of restricting the Administra. 
which this fair fabric was the most likely to be dashed in- | tion, in the further expenditure of the public treasure, to 
to pieces. He was, therefore, the first to recommend a | the completion of such works as they had commenced, 
union of the Eastern and Western waters, on the very line | before they went in pursuit of new objects upon which 
of the proposed canal. Is there nothing due to his judg- | to squander the money of the People. To do this, he 
ment? Is his paternal address, on his retirement from | was necessarily compelled to refer to some of the objects 
office, not to be our inheritance, and are we not to look | which have been surveyed, as evidencing a want of eco. 
upon this as the favored moment to give greater strength | nomy, and a disregard of the spirit of the law of 1824. 


to this vast Republic ? 

In attending to the map of the United States, I have 
been forcibly struck with the many advantages which it 
seems to me the locality of this canal possesses over any 


| 


It seems as though 1! had disturbed a hornet’s nest. Tic 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Braxs} has, this morning, 


| led the van in the defence of the Administration. This 
| has not surprised me. 


He gave us early notice this ses. 


other that can be made—I mean as a great political mea-! sion, that he had shipped on board the Administration 


sure. This country is divided by nature into two great 
sections or divisions—the one lying East and the other 
West of the mountains. ‘These mountains are generally 
one hundred miles in width, and extend from near the 
lakes until they approach near our Southern limits, and 
are a great barrier to the intercourse of these two sections 
of country. Connect the Eastern and Western waters, 
by the proposed canal, and you at once unite the centre ; 
the other portions of the Union, at least to a considerable 
extent, immediately come under the influence of its com- 
merce—interests are united, manners and customs are as- 
similated, and those countries now separated by natural 
barriers are brought into frequent and familiar intercourse. 


The same natural causes tending to separation do not | 
exist on the sea-board ; here is a commerce from the Gulf | 
of Mexico to Maine, which connects itself with the busi- | 
ness of all the inhabitants East of the Alleghany, mn some | 
To some extent the saine ting exists | 


shape or other. 
West of the mountains, and must always operate tu unite 
that people. ‘The Mississippi river and its branches are 
the great natural causes that are forever to unite the West- 
ern people—the sugar and the cotton of Louisiana must 
always be to the people of the upper country objects of 
great value, whilst Louisiana and her border States must 
look to the upper country for a great portion of her flour 
and other necessaries. In fact, nature has so formed this 
country, that it cannot be separated—its existence, in 
some measure, depends on its union. 

Fy a recurrence to my notes, I discover that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia seemed to ridicule the idea of ex- 
pending twenty millions of dollars in making a canal mere- 
ly to carry horses and hogs to market, and doub:ed the 
practicability of the work. Why, sir, it vever was in- 
tended to carry live stock on this canal ; that business will 
continue to be done as heretofore, except that our hogs 
may be converted into pork, and pass down the canal in 
barrels. A word, Mr. Speaker, as to the practicability of 
the work: ‘The canal isto be divided into three sections, 
the Eastern, Middle, and Western ; the Eastern is esti 
mated at one hundred and eighty-six miles in length, the 
Middle at thirty-five, and the Western at one hundred 
and twenty one, making, in all, three hundred and forty- 
two miles. The company, very wisely, have determined 


to complete the Eastern section first ; and this is the ob- | 


ject to which this million ofdollars will be applied. Now, 
that it is practicable to make a canal to Cumberland, and 
from thence to the coal banks, and to make it at a rea- 
sonable expense, are propositions, about which, it seems 
to me, no man can doubt, who is acquainted with the 
country, and that it can be made to Cumberland, fora 
sum not exceeding four millions of dollars, ust be equal- 
ly certain to every gentleman who has paid attention to 
the estimates. There are other considerations, which go 
still further to show the expediency ofthis measure ; such 
as the employment of the labor of the country, the effect 


vessel, and nailed his colors to the mast, and with it he 
| would sink or swim. Sir, the gentleman is on board a 
| Vessel not seaworthy, upon a coast beset with dangers. 
| Sailing against the current of public opinion, shipwreck 
| is his inevitable fate. Asa man, I shall sympathize for 
| his loss, but, asa friend to my country, the loss of his 
| flag-ship will give me joy. She is an unlicensed vessel, 
and will be condemned for piracy on the principles of the 
| Constitution. 
| To the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Warrrieser) whose 
| district seems to have been especially regarded, by this 
| surveying and reconnoitering Admimstration I have but 
| a few words to say. He seems to think this extension of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal as a work of great na- 
tional impertance. None more so inthe Union. | do 
not doubt but the gentleman does think so. We are all 
apt to think the objects within our own immediate dis- 
tricts, as works of the first national importance. I will 
not disturb the pleasure which the gentleman enjoys 10 
the contemplation of its nationality, by undertaking to 
shew that it is a work that this Government ouglit not to 
engage in, even if the whole live of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal were completed. I referred to it on yester- 
day, as an evidence that this Administration had pushed 
their surveying far beyond the ability of the United States 
to execute the public works. I had thought that it would 
have been time enough to have surveyed this branch, 
this arm, or stem of the original canal, when the Govern. 
ment should complete the main work, which will cost at 
least twenty-three millions. 
But, says the gentleman, this canal ef his had engaged 
the attention of the late Secretary of War [Mr. Cat 
Hou] and, therefore, it was right in the present Adimi- 
nistration to have had some halt dozen routes surveyed. 
I suppose this thing of justifying the abuses of one Av- 
ministration by the acts of its predecessurs, 1s not new on 
this floor. I have heard it before, and as often as I have 
| heard it, I have reprobated it. If the acts of one Presi- 
dent, wrong in themselves, can be appealed to, to justity 
similar acts in a subsequent Administration, what abuse 
‘may not be sustained? Sir, you could justify the passage 
‘of an Alien and Sedition Law, by reference to a former 
Administration, not altogether dissimilar to the presen, 
in other respects than the name. 
Mr. Speaker: It is the nature of our Government 

‘generate abuses. Its tendency invites to prodigality. 
They have existed under every Administration. Unde! 
none with more abundance than the present. One of 
the safeguards which the people have, is in the pully 
and vigilance of their Representatives on this floor; a 
whilst I have the honor of aseat here, I care not whether 
the present dynasty, or a better, shall reign, all abuses 
‘und waste of public money, all measures inconsistent 
with the principles of our Republican institutions, with 
| be fearlessly denounced by me, 
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Mr. Speaker, I referred to the survey around the falls 
of Ohio, in the summer of 1826, by this Administration, 
not because I did not acknowledge the importance of a 
canal around the falls, but as an evidence that the Ad- 
ministration had Engineers to survey that for which a 
survey was not needed in Indiana. This canal had been 
surveved and re-surveyed by the States of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, &c. Why should the United States 
survey it? Is it not perfectly idle to talk of a canal around 
the Indiana side of these falls, if the canal on the Ken- 
tucky shore shall be completed? Sir, the State of Indi- 
ana has more discretion than thus to waste her funds. 
She has a canal of more importance to her citizens—the 
Wabash and Erie Canal—to make. These were the 
views which I presented, or intended to present, on yes- 
terday. And if the gentleman’s attention to what I said, 
had been half equal to his devotion to this Administra- 
tion, he would not have thought it his duty to appear 
to-day in defence of his ‘* much abused Administration.” 
Upon the whole, perhaps, I should be gratified at this 
sudden devotion of the Administration to the removal of 
the obstructions in the Ohio river, at this place. The 
time has been when the head of this Administration did 
not believe it proper to expend one dollar to ascertain 
the practicability of improving the navigation of this 
river, Lest some person, elsewhere, may require the 
evidence of this fact, I will read from the third volume 
of the Senate Journals, of February 28, 1807, page 165, 
the following extracts: 

“The bill providing for the appointment of Commis- 
sioners, to ascertain the practicability of removing the 
obstructions in the navigation of the Ohio, at the Rapids, 
was read the third time, and the first blank, providing 
for the daily pay of the Commissioners, was filled with 
the words five dollars, and the second blank in the clause 
making the appropriation, with the words ‘two thousand 
dollars,’ i 

“ And on the question, Shall this bill pass as amended? 
it was determined in the affirmative. 

“Those who voted in the negative were— 

‘Messrs. Adams, Condict, Howland, Ketchel, Smith 
of New York, Smith of Vermont, Tracy, Turner.” 

Nor can I see, Mr. Speaker, any justification for the 
remarks made by my colleague to-day, in any thing which 
escaped me yesterday. Jam not conscious of doing him 
injustice, or reflecting upon his constituents. I shall ex- 
ercise the right on this floor, upon all fit occasions, under 
my appropriate responsibility, of speaking with freedom 
of the acts of this Administration which I believe to be 
wrong. 

It seems my colleague and myself differ in opinion 
upon the amendment of the Senate. He had an oppor- 
\unity to give the reasons for his vote, which was denied 
me. My name was given in connexion with others, to 
the public, as the superinducing cause why this road in 
Kentucky was surveyed in 1827. 1 was represented by 
‘wo of my colleagues as opposing the appropriation of 
the 30,000 dollars, as if this expenditure was intended 
for the benefit of Kentucky. It became my duty to 
speak of the facts of this transaction, the correctness of 
which my colleague has not, and will not, question. The 
paper which | said had not before ceme to the light, my 
colleague ‘* knows” was the joint letter of the twenty-one 
representatives of 1826. His letter and the Secretary’s 
answer had been published, and it was this fact which 
superinduced the observations elsewhere made by others, 
of which my colleague complains. 

If there is any cause of complaint, I have it against 
him. I had voted for the same amendment before the 
bill was sent tothe Senate. My colleagues, by the whole 
lenor of their remarks, represented the advocates for 
this amendment as abandoning their former principles, 
ke, To remove this injurious inference as to myseif, 1 
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was compelled, by a sense of duty, to trespass upon the 
patience, if not the rules of the House, whilst I, in re- 
spectful language, vindicated my own vote. And if, in 
so doing, 1 have disclosed some unpleasant truths upon 
this Administration, be it so. 

My colleague stated that the amendment which I ad- 
vocated, according to his understanding of it, would pre- 
vent the survey of the very road, the survey of which I 
had, with others, solicited. In this 1 knew he was wrong. 
The survey had, in the opinion and judgment of the De- 
partment, been commenced. You will find it on the list 
referred to by me on yesterday, of course under the 
amendments advocated by me, would be completed. 

Does my colleague complain that I ascribed to his su- 
perior industry and vigilance this survey in 1827? In 
this have I done him injustice? No, sir; if I hac repre- 
sented his district, under the same circumstances, I should 
have pressed this survey. J said his single effort was 
more fortunate in 1827, than the united effort, in 1826, 
of twenty-one members of Congress. 

It seems, however, the resolutions of the Kentucky 
Legislature had great weight and influence with my col- 
league in asking, and the Administration in granting, this 
survey in 1827. I rejoice to know it. Iam pleased to 
hear that the time has come again when the resolutions of 
the Legislature of my State shall have their due influence 
upon her representatives on this floor, and with the Ad- 
ministration of the General Government. My colleague 
expresses a hope that I will manifest my disposition to do 
him justice, as I shall shortly have an opportunity to do 
so. In my own district, this I shall most assuredly do. 
But he must not infer from this, sir, that I will support 
him for Governor of my State. No, sir; this I cannot 
do. At this point our roads fork—mine runs through 
the hickory grounds. I have not said, here or elsewhere, 
that his constituents were sold and bought by the survey 
of this road. No, I know but few of them, and if they 
be Kentuckians, such as I believe and hope they are, 
they will ‘not stay sold, if they have been sold.” 

Sir, I would not have troubled the House with a single 
remark, but from an obligation which I owed to my own 
character, and those who sent me here, to place my con- 
duct and opinions in a proper point of view. 1 have not, 
in what I have said, imputed impropriety to my colleague, 
or charged his constituents with being corrupted. 1 have 
placed the facts before the public, and if they militate 
against the Administration, the fault is theirs, not mine. 

Sir, this House is no place to answer newspaper charges 
and the ‘slang-whang of stump-orators and town scrib- 
blers.” Who is there in this House, on either side of 
the question, that has not been abused? Because of my 
coincidence of opinion, upon the Presidential question, 
with a portion of the members of this Ilouse, who deny 
the power to Congress to make roads and canals, I have 
been denounced, as having abandoned my princ'plesand 
former friends, and joined in an unholy crusaae against 
the liberties of my cou:try. To have remained silent 
under these circumstances, after the remarks of my two 
colleagues, would have been criminal to myself, and re- 
creant to those who sent me here. 

Sir, 1 was satisfied we had already surveyed, and com- 
menced surveying, more objects than it was within the 
power or ability of the United States to complete. Yes, 

| sir, one hundred millions of dollars will not be sufficient 
to complete the ninety-one objects we have on the list 
referred to yesterday. And still the Administration are 
| in anxious pursuit of more creeks and ponds to survey. 
| Under these circumstances, friendly as 1 am to Lnternal 
| Improvements, | was prepared to say to the Secretary of 
| War and to his chief surveyor, ‘lay your slackened line 
aside ’’ Although the general tendency of my remarks 
| may not appear to be favorable to the passage of this 
| bill at first blush, yet Lam advocating principles, essential 
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to the successful operation of the whole system, at the 
head of which I regard the Cheaspeake and Ohio Canal. 

‘The debate was terminated by Mr. MITCHELL, of 
Tennessee, who, after a few remarks on its unprofitable 
character, moved the previous question. 

His demand was sustained by the House, Ayes 9C. 

The previous question being then put, and carried, 

Mr. LEFFLER moveda call of the House, but the 
motion was not sustained. 

The main question was then put ‘ Shall this bill 

pass ?” and decided by yeas and nays, as follows : 
« YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Penn. Armstrong, Bailey, 
Baldwin, John S. Barbour, Barlow, Bartlett, Bartley, Bates, 
Mass. Bates, Mo. Beecher, Blair, Blake, Brent, Buckner, 
Batman, Chilton, Clark, Ky. Condict, Coulter, Creighton, 
Crockett, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Davenport, Ohio, 
Dickinson, Dorsey, Duncan, Everett, Findlay, Fort, 
Forward, Gale, Garnsey, Gurley, Holmes, Hunt, Inger- 
soll, Isacks, Johns, Lawrence, Lecompte, Leffler, Letch- 
er, Little, Livingston, Lyon, Magee, Martindale, Mar- 
vin, Maxwell, M*Duffie, M‘Hatton, M‘Kean, M‘Lean, 
Mercer, Merwin, Metcalfe, Miner, Mitchell, Pa. Mitchell, 
Tenn. Moore, Kenn. Moore, Alab. Newton, Orr, Owen, 
Pearce, Phelps, Pierson, Plant, Ramsey, Richardson, 
Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shepperd, Sloane, Smith, 
Indiana, Sprigg, Stanberry, Stevenson, Pa. Sterigere, 
Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swann, Taylor, Thompson, N. 
J. Tracy, Tucker, N.J. Vance, Van Horn, Varnum, 
Vinton, Wales, Ward, Washington, Weems, Whipple, 
Whittlesey, Wicklffe, Wilson, Pa. Wingate, Woodcock, 
Wolf, Wright, Ohio, Yancey. —107. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Allen, Va. Alston, 
Anderson, Maine, Archer, Barber, Con. Philip P. Bar- 
bour, Barringer, Bassett, Belden, Bell, Brown, Buchan- 
an, Buck, Bunner, Cambreleng, Claiborne, Clark, N. Y. 
Conner, Davenport, Va. Davis, Mass. Davis, S. C. Desha, 
Drayton, Earll, Floyd, Geo. Fry, Gilmer, Gorham, Green, 
Hallock, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Haynes, Healy, Hob- 
bie, Hoffman, Johnson, Keese, King, Lea, Long, Lump- 
kin, Marable, Markell, Martin, M‘Coy, M‘Intire, M‘ Kee, 
Miller, Mitchell, S,C. O’Brien, Polk, Ripley, Roane, 
Smyth, Va. Stower, Swift, Sutherland, Taliaferro, Trez- 
vant, Tucker, S. C. Turney, Verplanck, Wilde, Williams, 
John J. Wood, Silas Wood, Wright, of N. ¥Y.—71. 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. 

The House then proceeded to consider the “bill * to 
enlarge the powers of the several Corporations of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Mr. MERCER moved to amend the bill by striking 
out parts, of it after the seventh section (the part thus 
to be strack out including the feature of the guarantee) 
and inserting other amendments, [Proposing a retention 
of the power of the®United States to tax the pro- 
perty withinthe Corporations, to pay interest, &c. if the 
Corporations shall chuse to make loans on such terms. } 

Mr. MERCER then went into a full explanation of the 

rovisions of the bill, and also ofthe amendment which 
3 had proposed. Its previous sections were intended 
first to authorize the several Corporations of the District 
to subscribe to the Stock of the Company ;in the next 
place, to allow them to raise the sum subscribed by 
loans ; and, in the third place, to enlarge their powers 
of taxation, in order to meet theinterest of these loans, 
by taxing their own constituents. The guarantee of the 
United States having been dispensed with, the amend- 
ment went to provide against the possible contingency, 
(however improbable) that one of the Corporations 
might fail in meeting the interest of the loans, by the 
existing tax on the present assessment of property, and 
declared that, if such tax should prove insufficient, the 
Corporation should be warranted to increase the tax 
underthe authority of the United States. A provision 
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like this would remove the scruples of capitalists, since 
no funds cou'd. be more adequate than the ten millions 
of property assessed within the District to meet the in. 
terest of a million and a half. Under a provision of this 
kind, he did not doubt thatthe loans could he effected 
at as low rates as if the guarantee of the United States 
had been retained, besides asa security over and above 
all the stock itself subscribed by the several corpora. 
tions, was pledged by the bill. 

Some conversation now took place between Messrs. 
RAMSEY, MERCER, STORRS, WEEMS, and LUsp. 
KIN, as to the details of the amendment, and the cer. 
tainty of its recognition and approval by the several 
corporations, which terminated in a motion by Mr. 
LUMPKIN, that the bill and amendment should be print. 
ed ; which motion prevailed, Ayes 70. 

The SPEAKER communicated to the House, the fol. 
lowing letter : 

Sin: Having accepted a Judicial appointment under 
the Government of the State of New York, I resign my 
seat in the House of Representatives of the Congress o! 
the United States, 

I have the honor to be, with great consideration, 

Your obedient servant, THOS. J. OAKLEY. 

The letter was laid on the table, and the Speaker 
directed to communicate the resignation of Mr. OAK- 
LEY to the Executive authority of New York. 


Saturpar, May 10, 1828. 
ELECTORAL VOTES FOR PRESIDENT. 


Mr. WILDE moved the following resolution, whicli 
was read : 

fiesolved, That a message be sent to the Senate of the 
United States, respectfully requesting that body to trans- 
mit to this House, if in their possession, copies of the 
several certificates and lists of all the votes given for 
President and Vice President, on the first Wednesday of 
December, 1824, or of so many thereof, as were receive, 
opened and counted in this House, on the second Wed- 
nesday in February, 1825, when the persons who fill the 
offices of President and Vice President were ascertained 
and declared. 

Mr. WILDE said, upon submitting this resolution, a 
word or two of explanation might be expected from him, 
and perhaps was necessary. He would be as brief as pos- 
sible. At the last election of President, he had the 
honor tu be a member of that House. While the cer- 
tificates and lists of the votes were in the act of be- 
ing read, it struck him that, in some of them, it did 
nut appear the requisitions of the Constitution had 
been complied with ‘The twelfth article, it would be 
borne in mind, provided that the election shall be by bal- 
lot, and the Electors shall name in their ballots the per- 
son voted for as President, and, on distinc? ballots, the 
person voted for as Vice President. It had then appear- 
ed to him, that the certificates from some of the States 
did not set forth, or, at least, did not explicitly set fort, 
a vote by ballot, and by distinct ballots. 

He did not mean to create a sensation here, or else- 
where. Nothing could be farther from his intention than 
to controvert the validity of that election, He rose not 
to lament over the past,, nor to indulge gloomy forebod- 
ings for the future ; but to state facts; to draw from 
events gone by, warning and security for the time to 
come. It wasa grave question how far the vote of 4 
State might be affected by a departure from the forms 
of voting prescribed by the Constitution. It was also an 
interesting and delicate inquiry, werthy of much calm 
and serious thought, to whom the power and duty of de- 
termining the fact of such a departure belonged. {nto 
these questions, he did not now propose to enter. He 
would not profess that his mind was made up. He 10 
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tended studiously to avoid indicating any opinion at this 


time. They were, he considered, of some magnitude 
and difficulty, and he feit them to be so at the period 


alluded to, when they had first occurred to him. He did 


not then venture to take upon himself the responsibility 
of causing them to be agitated ; neither his confidence 
nor his experience in public affairs warranted him in pre- 
senting a suggestion, the ultimate consequences of which 
it was difficult to foresee. He communicated his im- 


pressions, however, to two gentlemen near him, one of 


them, then his colleague, now the Governor of Georgia ; 
the other—a friend he hoped he might call him, for he 
had found him such—for whose talents and character he 
had the highest respect ; a gentleman who had since been 
translated to the Senate, [Mr. McLawz.] ‘The probable 


results of such a suggestion were considered during the 


very short interval during which deliberation was possible. 


It was imagined that, if the difficulty were presented, a 


protracted discussion would arise ; public feeling might 


become highly excited, and all the evils of a contested 
election for Chief Magistrate be felt throughout the 


Union. His uncertainty was increased, in consequence 
of some of the certificates having been already read be- 
fore they had attracted his notice. These could not be 
obtained for inspection. The bearing of such a question 
upon the election, therefore, was, in every respect, mat- 


ter of doubtful conjecture. Under all the circumstan- 


ces, his friencs did not encourage him to introduce the 
subject. He would not say they advised him against it. 
Whatever responsibility attached to his silence on that 
occasion, belonged to himself. He did not seek to con- 
ceal or to divide it. He admitted that he hesitated, 
doubted, and, in the interval, the event of the election 
was announced. 

Had the objections apparent on these certificates been 
then urged—supposing them to be well founded, and 
this House to be the constitutional judge of their suffi- 
ciency, and the validity of the votes, the issue of that 
election might have been different. He had not, in this 
instance, framed a theory, and then sought out facts to 
support it. He had collected facts, and if he was not 
mistaken, they were worthy of a passing notice, and 
might lead to something practical. Since the commence 
ment of the present session, he had examined these cer- 
tificates with as much attention as his other duties would 
allow ; and if the House should indulge him in calling 
for them, they would be believed to be found, although 
exhibiting almost every variety of form, to agree substan- 
tially with the abridged statement which he should pre- 
Sent. 

The return from Delaware did not certify that the 
Flectors voted by ballot, but specified the vote of each 
Elector thus : 

** A. B. votes for C. D. as President, 

4 ** E. F. votes for G. H. as President,” &c. 
fairly authorizing the inference, as he apprehended, that 
the vote was viva voce. 

The return of New-York specifies that the Electors 
voted by ballot, and named, in distinct ballots, the per- 
sons voted for as President and Vice President. 

The return of Rhode Island agrees, in effect, with that 
of New-York. 

The return of Missouri did not, Mr. W. believed, 
ae that the Electors voted by ballot, or by distinct 
allots, 

That of Vermont, he conceived, did not exhibit a vote 
by ballot, and by distinct ballots. 

That of Tennessee presented distinct ballots, and so 
also of Connecticut, New-Hampshire, Maine and Mary- 


land. 


The Electors of Mississippi seemed to have voted by 


ballot ; but it did not appear that they gave distinct bal- 


lots for each office. 
Vor. IV.—166 
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From the returns of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 
and Kentucky, enough appeared to warrant the inference 
that they voted by ballot, and by distinct ballots. 

Iilinois seemed have voted by ballot, but not by dis- 
tinct ballots. 

The return of South-Carolina does not state explicitly 
that the Electors voted by ballot, and by distinct ballots, 
but it shews a separate vote, and the ballots themselves 
are forwarded. 

Indiana seems to have voted by ballot, but the return 
does not allege distinct ballotings. 

The return of Alabama says, the Electors proceeded 
to vote pursuant to the law and constitution, but does 
not specify the mode of voting in direct terms, whether 
by distinct ballotings or otherwise. 

That of Massachusetts appears to be strictly correct 
and formal. It says, the Electors voted by ballot for Pre- 
aident and Vice-President, having named in distinct bal- 
lots the person voted for as President, and the person 
voted for as Vice President. 

The return of Virginia did not specify that the Electors 
voted by ballot ; separate returns were made of the votes 
for President and Vice President, but it did not appear 
in terms, that either vote was by ballot. 

The return of Georgia was similar to that of Virginia, 
except that the Electors used the word ballot. 

The Electors of North-Carolina scemed to have voted 
by ballot ; but did not aver that it was by distinct ballots, 
and perhaps the fairest inference from the language of 
the return was, that only one balloting was had. 

The return of Louisiana was, in effect, like that of 
Nortli-Carolina. 

Mr. W.did not wish tobe understood as asserting, 
that the notes he had taken from these documents to as- 
sist his memory, were free from error, nor that the con- 
struction he put upon the language used in them was the 
correctone. ‘Ihe phraseology was so different as to ad- 
mit ofa great variety of interpretation. He protested, 
likewise, that he did not intend to say, or to insinuate 


any thing against the mode in which the electors had en- 
deavored to discharge their duty. They had, doubtless, 
acted according to established usage in their respective 


States. Many, perhaps all of them, were much his su- 


periors in sagacity and experience, and he was among 


the last who could be capable of treating them with any 
disrespect. He did not mean to intimate that the votes 
thus given were in fact invalid by the Constitution, or 
that any tribunal had been created having power to 
declare them so. Upon that subject he forebore ex- 
pressing an opinion. What he wished to say, was this: 
a great diversity among these certificates existed. Some 
of them were opento exception. When the Constitu- 
tion prescribed a particular mode of doing an act, he took 
it for granted that mode ought to be followed. [If it 
was departed from, there might be room to impugn the 
act done: and the mere discussion of such a question, 
in particular cases, might disturb the public tranquillity, 
and lead to tumult and confusion. 

If, upon the occasion referred to, the votes of those 
States which, as he supposed, were liable to exception, 
had, in fact, been objected to, and this House had un- 
dertaken to pronounce them null, the votes of Delaware, 
Mississippi, Vermont, Missouri, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Indiana, ard Illinois, might, by possibility, 
have been lost. In that event, if a hasty calculation of 
his were not incorrect, the result would have been to 
take from one candidate twenty-cight votes, leaving 
him with seventy one: to take from snother candidate 
eleven votes, leaving hira with seventy-three ; to deprive 
athird candidate of twenty-six votes, leaving him only 
fifteen, and thus excluding him from the House, while 
the fourth candidate, losing on three, and being left with 
thirty-four yotes, would have been brought into it as one 
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of the three from whom the choice was to be made. It 
was impossible to reflect an instint, without perceiving 
how momentous, at that time, must have been the in- 
vestigation of such questions. Hedesired, if possible, 
to prevent, in future, the occurrence of such a state of 
things. He was, he trusted, no political agitator. He 
desired not to disturb men’s minds as to the past, but 
to seek a preventive against prospective, and, he 
hoped distant, but not improbable evils. How it was to 
be sought, he might not then be prepared to say. The 
wisdom of that House would, no doubt, find it, if they 
thought proper to commence the search. The first step 
was to obtain the infurmation those certificates would af- 
furd. He asked for them bya resolution, which gentle- 
men of skill and experience in parliamentary precedent 
had kindly enabled him to place in what he conceived 
to be the established and respectful form of asking for 
papers in the possession of the Senate. He regretted, 
even on this subject, hating so long occupied the floor. 
Other gentlemen might not, perhaps, attach to it the 
same importance he did, but he should not feel justified 
in witholding this information any longer, and unless 
he deccived himself, the People of the United States, 
and future Electors would find in it matter of sufficient 
pith and moment to secure him from the imputation of 
wasting any portion of that invaluable time, so much of 
which had been devoted to Presidential questions of an. 


of these certificates deposited with the Executive of each 
State, and then let the State Legislatures ordain, that 
copies from those should be admitted in all the State 
Courts. Copies might be deposited in the Register’s 
offices, where they would be easily accessible. 

Mr. BATES, of Missouri, supported the resolution, 
and stated some facts which had occurred in that State, 
going to shew the need of some measure of this descrip. 
tion. 

Mr. ISACKS offered an amendinent, as follows: 

Insert, after ** Congress,” where it last occurs, these 
words, ‘and not heretofore printed by order of Con. 

ss.” 

Mr. VINTON moved to lay the resolution and amend. 
ment upon the table in order that the plan might be more 
fully matured; but withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. STRONG, who moved the reference of the reso. 
lution to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. GURLEY now further explained, and defended 
the resolution. But before any order was taken in refer. 
ence to it, the hour allotted to morning business expired 

[The remainder of the day was spent in the discussion 
of bills of a private nature.]} 


x , Monpar, Mar 12, 1828. 
\ WILLIAM MORGAN. 


other character. This wasno party measure. He intend. | 


ed to provoke no discussion. It was at least doubtful | Mr. TRACY offered the following memorial, and 


whether any act of legislation was necessary or expedient, | Moved its reference to the Commuttee on the Judiciary: 
But the information might be at once curious and use-| ‘To the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives of 


ful, aud gentlemen would vote to obtain or to refuse it as 
they thought proper. Without the warning it would af- 


ford, such returns might be made again, and some wiser | 


or bolder politician be found to challenge them exactly 
at the right moment of a crisis decisive of the fate of 
men, and deeply affecting even the destinies of the Re- 
public. 


Mr. LITTLE thought there was no need of agitating 


this subject, particularly at so late a period in the sessiun. 
The elections in the States were not subject to the revi- 
sion of Congress, and if the certificates stated truly the 
result of such elections, it was to be inferred that they 
were held according tc the law and Constitution, unless 
the contrary were made to appear. He therefore moved 
that the resolution be laid upon the table: which motion 
prevailed—ayes 80, noes 37. 


REPORTS ON LAND CLAIMS. 


Mr. GURLEY moved the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, Thiat one thousand copies of the several re- 
ports of the Land Commissioners and ofthe Registers 
and Receivers, acting as such, us have been transmitted 
to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury, and have 
been acted upon, in whole orin part, by Congress, be 
printed, under the direction of the Clerk of this House. 

In supporting this resolution, Mr. G. observed, that 
these certificates formed the first step in the title of al- 
most all the lands of the West, which were held of the 
United States; and it became, therefore, a matter of great 
moment, not only to the imdividual owners, but to the 


the United States in Congress assembled : 


The memorial of the subscribers, delegates assembled 
| at Le Roy, inthe County of Genessee, and State of New 
| York, respectfully sheweth, that your memorialists have 
| been delegated by the people of the several counties 
which they represent, to meet in convention at this place, 
| to take into consideration the kidnapping and final dispo- 
| sal of William Morgan, late of Batavia, in the county 
| aforesaid, a citizen of the U. States, who was forcibly 
| taken in the month of September, 1826. Your memo- 
| rialists are informed, and verily believe, that the said 
Morgan was carried to Fort Niagara, and there imprison- 
ed for a length of time, without legal authority. Your 
memorialists conceive it proper, inasmuch as Fort Niagara 
was then in charge of an officer or agent of the United 
States, and under the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment, to apply to Congress for aid in the premises; and 
your memorialists, therefore, humbly pray that an inquvy 
be institutec, to ascertain whether the said William Mor- 
gan was or wus not received and imprisoned within the 
walls of Fort Niagara, in the month of September, 1826; 
and if so, by whom, and by what authority he was so re- 
ceived and imprisoned, and to.whom he was delivered 
from thence—the inguiry to be made in such way and 
manner, and under such restrictions and limitations, 43 
your honorable body may think mest expedient. Ard 
your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c- 
Dated at Le Roy, this 7th March, 1828. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE, doubting whether the petition 


Government also, that they should be preserved in such | ought to be received by Congress, who had nothing to 

away asto admit of easy verification and production in | do with the subject, moved the question of conside- 

Court. In their present state they were very liable to | ration. 

be lost, and were not within the reach of the holder of On this question Mr. TRACY demanded the Yeas and 

lands whose title might be disputed, and perhaps lost, for | Nays. 

the want of them. ihe reading of the memorial being called for by seve 
Mr. VINTON opposed the resolution, on the ground | ral members, the Chair directed that it should be read 

that these certificates amounted to many volumes, the | for information ; and it was read accordingly. 

most of which had been already printed, and if the course Mr. BUCHANAN suggested to the gentleman from 

proposed should be adopted, it would be of lite ad-| Kentucky the expediency of withdrawing his motian. 

vantage to claimants at the extremities ofthe Union. He | The allegation of the memorial is that an officer of = 

thought a better plan would be, to have certified copie, United States at Fort Niagara, received and imprisone 
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a man without leral authority ; and if that case be made 
out, it is a proper subject for investigation. 

Here the SPEAKER interposed, the question not be- 
ing a debatable one, ; 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he did not wish to involve the 
House in any difficulty in regard to this matter, and, 
therefore, withdrew his opposition to the reception of the 
memorial. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, believing that the subject did 
not come at all within the jurisdiction of Congress, mov- 
ed thatthe petition be referred to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, expressed a doubt whether 
the House had a right to make sucha reference of a 
matter not within their own jurisdiction. 

Mr. McDUFFIE disclaimed the least doubt on that 
subject, and said there were many cases, where the 
House had referred matters to the President, not mere- 
ly, but to the Heads of department. 

Mr. LITTLE now moved that the petition be refer- 
red to the Secretary of War. 

On this motion Mr. BRENT demanded the Yeas and 
Nays. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, said, that this matter appeared to him 
to lie within the narrowest possible compass. He was 
of opinion that Congress had nothing whatever to do 
with the subject of the petition. Ifan officer of the United 
States had been guilty of any act, subjecting him to pun. | 
ishment, under the existing laws of the country, the pro- | 
perresort was to the Judiciary ; but if he had committed 
some act, not fordidden by law, but in violation of his | 
duty as an officer, then he is responsible to the President 
of the United States ; and the Executive officer ot the 
Government will, in the discharge of his duty, take the 
necessary steps to bring him to punishment. Is it intend- 
edto refer this petition tothe Committee on the Judi- | 
ciary, with a view to any legislative action in the case ? It | 
was out of the question. He hoped, therefore, the sub- 
ject would not be sent to the Committee on the Judi- | 
ciary. 

Mr. STORRS said, that he hoped his colleague (Mr. 
Tracr] would consent that the memorial be referred to 
the President. Mr. S. could state, fur the information of 
the House, that an order had issued from the War De- 
partment for arresting the officer commanding at Can. 
‘onment Towson, in the Arkansaw Territory, on a 
charge of refusing obedience to the instructions of the 
Department, to aid in the arrest of Colonel King, and 
the delivery of him to the messengers sent frum the 
State of New York. The Department had ordered this 
officer to New York on his arrest, that the inquiry might 
be had without the inconvenience of requiring the wit- 
ness-s from that State to attend at a distant post, and 
where the civil authorities of the State could be at hand, 
to co-operate efficiently in any measures necessary to be 
pursued for a fair and full investigation of the charges. 
Mr. §. said, that he had full confidence, that the Govern- 
ment would. promptly investigate any complaint made, 
by so respectable a budy of citizens, against any officer | 
ofthe United States ; and, as an investigation growing 
out of the failure to arrest Colonel King, was now in pro- | 
gress, he thought this memorial, also, should be referred 
to the Executive or the War Department. Prompt mea- 
sures had been taken on the application of the late Ex- 
ecutive of New York, in relation to the arrest of Colonel 
King—and he did no: doubt, that, if it should appear that 
any officer of the United States had been concerned in 
the alleged abuses which had been charged to have taken 

Place at Fort Niagara, the Government would interpose 
its authority to bring them to a serious and prompt investi- 
gation. Ife hoped, therefore, thatthe House would 
agree to refer the papers to the Executive Department. 
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Mr. TRACY replied, that it was immaterial to him 
which direction the petition took; if it was thought that 
the Executive would be the more appropriate Depart- 
ment to consider it, he would acquiesce with cheerful- 
ness. The only reason he had moved its reference to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, was, an apprehension of 
some difficulty on the question of jurisdiction, inasmuch 
as Fort Niagara was within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the State of New York, never having been ceded to 
the United States. He consented to withdraw his motion 
for referring the petition to that committee; and the 
question being on its going to the President of the 
United States, 

Mr. DRAYTON insisted that this was a case in which 
the House ought not to interfere. He thought it had 
been too much the practice, of late for Congress to in- 
terfere in matters not strictly within its cognizance, to 
the delay and injury of that which legitimately pertained 
toit. If there was no remedy provided by existing 
laws for the case to which this petition related, there 
might be some reason for applying for the legislation 
of Congress ; but nothing was more plain than that the 
law did furnish a full and easy remedy. Under the 33d 
rule of the articles of war, it was provided, that, if an 
injury is committed by any officer in the serrice of the 
United States against the laws of any of the States, he 
shall, on demand, be surrendered to the civil authority, 
to be tried and puuished accordingly. It did not ap- 
pear that, in the present case, this course had been 
tried without effect. Until that was the case, there 
could be no ground for the interference of Congress in 
the matter. Redress was easy ; the way to obtain it 
plain and obvious; and no consequences would result 
from special legislation, which were not already as well 


| attained without it. 


Mr. GILMER rose to state the fact, that it had been 
solemnly determined on argument, in court, that Fort 
Niagara was within the jurisdiction of the State of New 
York, and that all offences committed theiein were to 
be tried by the laws of that State alone. This fact was, 
of itself, sufficient to shew, that tie subject of this pe- 
tition could not come within the purview of Congression- 
al jurisdiction ; and this fact must have been known to 
those who signed the petition, They could not be ig- 
norant that the abduction of Morgan wasacivil offence, 
punishable exclusively by the laws of their own State. 
He concluded by moving to lay the petition upon the table. 

On this motion Mr. TRACY demanded the yeas and 


| nays. 


Mr. GILMER, however, consented to withdraw the 
motion at the request of 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, who, on rising, 
observed—that, with a view toa few remarks, he would 
request Mr. Gituxx to withdraw his motion to lay the 
memorial on the table ; which, being complied with, 
Mr. Stevenson said, he hoped the motion to refer the 
memorial to the President of the United States would 
prevail. The memorialists alleged, that William Mor- 


| gan was forcibly taken, in the month of September, 1826, 


to Fort Niagara, in the State of New York, and there 
held in secret captivity by an officer of the Army of the 
United States commanding at that post. The President 
of the United States is, in virtue of his office, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Army. ‘The kidnapping and 
confinement of Morgan. is alleged to have taken place in 
1826—consequently, during the time of the present 
President. If, then, any officer under the command of, 
and subject to the control of the President, has been at 
all accessary to the alleged offence against Wm. Morgan, 
let the investigation be made by the superior officer, of 
the act of those under him, and let him see that the proper 
punishment be extended to his offending subaltern. This 
is the true course. ‘The President possesses due power, 


[H. or R. 
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and if those subject to his control are allowed to escape 
due punishment, let the responsibility rest where it 
ought. 

Mr. SMYTH, of Va. allowed the truth of the state- 
ment, that Fort Niagara was within the jurisdiction of the 
State of New York; but this was a complaint urged 
against a military officer in his official character, and it 
had been settled, on a former occasion, that such acom- 
plaint did belong to the notice of Government, but 
should first be subjected to the decisiun of a Court Mar- 
tial. The petition was entitled to all respect, and he 
hoped it would be referred to the President. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, ssid, he agreedin opinion 
with several gentlemen who had so expressed themselves 
that this memorial ought to ge to the Executive. But, 
while he declared his concurrence with gentlemen, on 
this point, it did not follow, in his opinion, that it should 
be transmitted to the President vhrough this House, or 
by the exertion of its power. He conceived it to be very 
clear, that the House had nothing to do with the subject, 
or with the memorial. It made a case, if truly set forth, 
of ordinary infraction of the law, and should be left to the 
ordinary tribunals of justice, or the ordinary exercise of 
Executive power. He was unwilling to lend the aid of 
the House to facilitate, in any other way than by legisla- 
tion, either investigations in Courts of Justice, or by the 
President. He was wholly opposed to making this 
House the conduit through which to pass complaints, 
either to the President, or other officer, or to the Courts. 
if true, as had been stated, that the jurisdiction of the 
State of New York had never been withdrawn from Fort 
Niagara, then the question belonged to the Judicial offi- 
cers of that State, and complaint should be made in the 
usual way; and if that jurisdiction had been withdrawn, 
and vested in the General Government, then similar pro- 
ceedings should be instituted and prosecuted before the 
Judicizl officers of the Union. No complaint is made, 
that any officer of this Government has refused any pro- 
per application to do his duty: if that were the case, the 
House might proceed—it would then have jurisdiction. 
He said, it was clearly his opinion, that the House had 
nothing to do with the matter. His view was, and he 
felt confident it was correct, that the House had jurisdic- 
tion for the purpose of its own action, or not at all, It 
had no jurisdiction of any subject for the mere purpose 
of transmitting it to the President, or any other branch 
of Government.. He desired to keep the House free 
from any proposition got up for effect here, or elsewhere. 

If in order, he said, he would move that the petition- 
ers have leave to withdraw their petition, thatthey may 
send ittothe President through some other channel of 
conveyance; if not in order, he hoped the reference to 
the President would be rejected, and he would then 
make that motion. 

The CHAIR said, that a motion for leave to withdraw 
the petition, did not take precedence of a motion to 
refer. 

Mr. BUCHANAN hoped that the House were not 
about to be seized with the Morgan fever. We should 
treat this petition, as we do all others, which come from 
respectable citizens. The petitioners allege, that a 
Military Officer of this Government—whilst in the com 
mand of Fort Niagara—in violation of the laws of the 
State of New York, imprisoned and detained within 
that Fort a citizen of the United States ; and they ask 
us to institute an inquiry, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the truth of this allegation. 

Mr. B. admitted there was some force in the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Waicut.}] The 
petitioners may not have applied to the proper tribu- 
nal for redress ; but we shculd ever remember, that the 
right of petition was a sacred right. If they have mis- 
taken their remedy, this is nota good reason why we 
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should refuse to consider their petition. In such cases 
it had ever been the practice of the House, so far as he 
was acquainted with it, toconsider the petition, and re. 
fer itto the most appropriate Standing Committee, 
Upon the present occasion, the proper Committee 
woulc be that of Military Affairs. Their report would, 
without doubt, recommend that the House should refer 
this petition to the President of the United States. There 
can then be no objection against sending it to him im. 
mediately, when we know such woukd be the effect of 
its reference to that committee. 

Sir, said Mr. B., I dissent entirely from the opinion 
expressed by my friend from Georgia,(Mr. Grumen) that 
this isnot a proper subject of reference to the Presi 
dent. Ifacriminal offence has been committed within 
Fort Niagara, it may be true, that its trial and its pun. 
ishment belong exclusively to the jurisdiction of the 
State of New York. But what is the inference to be 
drawn from this position? Does it follow, that, if an 
officer of your Army were to violate the liberty ofa 
citizen, and imprison him within that Fort, that this 
would not also be an offence against the United States’ 
Certainly not. He ought not only to be punished under 
the laws of the State, but he ought to be dismissed 
from the service of the United States. I would ask 
that gentleman, if one of our military officers, in the 
command of troops of the United States, abusing his 
power, were lawlessly, by their agency, to imprisona 
citizen of Georgia, in a place under the exclusive juris. 
diction of that State, if he would not consider this to 
be a high crime committed against the whole American 
People ? Would he be willing that a man guilty of such 


an outrage against a citizen of the State, should con- 
tinue tobe a Military Officer of the United States’ lt 
is true, he might be punished under the laws of Geor- 
gia ; but it is equally true, that, in addition to that pun 


ishment, he ought to be removed from the Army. 
Should the petitioners be able to establish the guilt of 
this officer, whoever he may be, the President should 
not hesitate a moment in dismissing him from the set 
vice. The reference of this petition to the President 
is rendered peculiarly proper, in consequence of the 
circumstance which has been disclosed by thej gentle- 
man from New, York, [Mr. Storrs] that the subject is 
already before the Secretary of War. Mr. B. trusted 
that the reference would be made without further de- 
bate, and that the subject would be dismissed, without 
occupying more of the time of the House. 

Mr. HAILE reminded the House that they were 
about toadjoura on the 26th. The present discussion 
seemed likely to occupy a considerable time, and, In 
his opinion, it was a matter of little consequence whie- 
ther this Morgan was dead or alive. He, therefore, de- 
manded the yeas and nays. ‘The demand was sustained— 
Ayes 80, Noes 66. i 

The previous question was then put and carried, and 
the main question on referring the petition tothe Pre- 
sident of the United States being stated, Mr. TRACY 
demanded that it be taken by yeas and nays. ‘They 
were ordered by the House, und, being taken, stood as 
follows : Yeas 143, Nays 70. 

The resolution moved by Mr. MARTINDALE, 00 the 
10th inst. came up for consideration. 

In support of the resolution, Mr. MARTINDALE 
quoted a report from the Navy Department, and observ: 
ed that the time had now arrived, which was contem- 
plated in that report, when an establishment ought to 
be connected with the Navy Department, for the pur 
pose of water-rotting hemp. Experience had demon: 
strated that the difference of price between America® 
and foreign hemp, though very great, and now about to 
be increased by an additional duty; was not of itself 


sufficient inducement to lead the growers of the article 
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to adopt this improved process. A farmer must have an | B. (afterreading it) put to the House the question of 
example set before him; he must be instructed and led | abstract justice—whether, seeing that a part of the ci- 
sn by seeing the process successfully conducted. tizens of the States were compelled, by the Constitu- 
Mr. CONDICT suggested, by way of amendment, to | tion, to resortto the State Courts, it would be fair and 
include flax in this resolution, as did Mr. HAYNES, to in | proper for Congress, by giving far greater speed and 
clude also cordage made from cotton. Both suggestions | celerity tothe course of liugation in the Federal Courts, 
were accepted by Mr. MARTINDALE, as modifica- | thereby to enable non-residents, and even aliens, to run 
tions of his resolution ; and thus modified, it was adopted over the rights of our own citizens, and, by obtaining 
by the House in the following form : an earlier judgment, to create a lien upon the property 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be instruct- | in controversy, thereby superseding their chance of jus- 
edto prepare and reportto this House, at the com-| tice ; for it was to be remembered, that the bill allows 
mencement of the next session of Congress, a plan and | a right of imparlance only in those States according to 
estimates for connecting with two or more of the Navy | whose laws a judgment creates a lien upon the proper- 
Yards ofthe United States, as many establishments for |ty. As to the third section, it provides that the execu. 
purchasing, water-rotting, and preparing for manufac. | tions shall continue as they now are ; but in those States 
ture, hemp and flax, and also cotton; as wellas for | wherethere are no courts of equity, the Federal Court 
manufacturing the same into cordage and canvass, for the is empowered by rule, to prescribe the mode of execu- 
use of the Navy. jtion. Where was the danger attending such a provi- 
JUDICIAL PROCESS. |sion? The gentleman had referred to the course of 
The bill from the Senate, further to regulate processes | legislation in several of the States where what was 

in the Courts of the U. States, was read the thirdtime. | denominated the relief system had prevailed. But Mr. 
Mr P. P. BARBOUR, from the Committee on the Ju- | B. said, that, whensoever the occasion might occur, 
diciary, briefly explained the three sections of which | which should render it necessary, he should be prepared 
this bill consists. The first provides that the Federal | to go intothe discussion of what the gentleman from 
Courts in the new States shall have the same process, | Missouri had called the relief system; he should then 
both at common law and in equity, as is provided in the | be prepared to inquire into a distinction, which, though 
State Courts, by the laws of the States respectively. It | it may not be marked with mathematical precision, yet 
was of urgent necessity that this part of the bill should certainly existed—le meant the distinction between the 
pass, inasmuch asa very serious question had arisen for | right and the remedy ; the Constitution did, indeed, in- 
want of having this point settled by the legisiation of | lbit the passage of any law, which impaired the ob- 
Congress—so much so, thata District Judge in Hlinois | ligation of contracts; but the States, unquestionably, 
had recently decided that no process at all could issue | possessed the power of legislating in relation to the re- 
from his Court, under the present state of thelaw. The | medy ; of prescribing the mode of proceeding, as well 
second section gives to the District Courts in the several | for the purpose of obtaining judgment, as tor giving 
States, the same right of imparlance as is enjoyed by | effect to that judgment, by execution ; the question in 
the State Courts ; the object of which, was that the suit- any given case would be, whether the measure proposed 


ors in the Federal Courts might not have an unjust ad- 
vantage over those in the State Courts, in point of cele- 
rity. The third section declares that final process shall 
be the same in the United States Courts, as is now set- | 
tled by the laws of the several States, within which the | 
Federal Courts ure situated. 
Mr. BATES, of Missouri, opposed the bill, both on 
account of the delay occasioned by granting a right of | 
imparlance, and more especially, on the ground of final | 


belonged to the one or the other class, that is, whether 
it affected the right or the remedy ; if the first, the law 
would be unconstitutional ; if the last, it would be clearly 
otherwise. But, said Mr. B. that question does not 
arise here, because this bill adopts the process of ex- 
ecution now in force, in the respective States, and does 
not prospectively adopt what the States may hereafter 
establish. I know of no State, sir, which has now a 
relief system in operation; on the contrary, I amau- 





process. He referred to the unhappy state of things | thorized, by a member from Tennessee, to say, that 
occasioned in several of the new States by the adop- | such a system does not exist there ; and also, by a mem- 
tion of what has been denominated the reliefsystem ;| ber from Kentucky, to say, that, in relation to con- 
inveighed against the practical injustice produced by a} tracts since 1824, their judgments are enforceable in 
false sympathy for debtors, who suffered nothing but | specie payment, and with extraordinary celerity, 
the consequence of their own free acts : dwelt upon the | Mr. LIVINGSTON observed, that the provisions 
necessity and value of sure and speedy justice, and de-| which had prevailed in some of the States against the 
precated any conformity, on the part of the United | speedy collection in specie of debts which had been 
States, to the example set on this subject by the State | adjudicated, never did prevail in the State of Louisi- 
laws. He objected to the third section, on final pro-/ana. The laws of mesne process, in that State, were in 
cess ;denied that the law onthis subject was dictated | perfect harmony with the laws of the United States ; 
solely by the Courts. Congress had no authority to | but should the bill prevail, that harmony would be de- 
delegate power which itself posessed only by delega- | stroyed. After quoting the second section, Mr. L. 
tion. He should have no objections tothe dill, if he was | observed, that its language would be perfect Greek in 
assured that the relief system was now abandoned in all| Louisiana. In their Courts, no such thing’ as an im- 
those States where it once prevailed, and he hoped gen-| parlance was known, nor was judgment a lien upon 
tlemen from those States would inform him and the | property. It operated only asa hypothecation, in the 
House, what was the state of the fact on this subject. same manner as a mortgage. ‘The application of this 
Mr. STANBERRY, expressing his conviction that the | part of the law to the Judicial concerns of Louisiana 
House would not be able to pass the bill this session, | would throw them into utter confusion. No complaint 
moved to lay it on the table, but withdrew that motion | had ever been made against their forms of proceeding ; 
at the request of {and that they might remain in the same harmonious 
Mr.P. P. BARBOUR, who said, that he was as un-| condition, he should wish that this bill might be re-con- 
willing to infuse any impurity into this bill, as the gen-| mitted, for the purpose of allowing him to move an ad- 
tleman from Missouri could pussibly be, but he did not | ditional section, exempting tne State of Louisiana, en- 
apprehend the same difficulties as seemed to present | tirely, from its operations. 
themselves to that gentleman. ‘To the first section the Mr. BARBOUR briefly replied to the objections of 
gentleman urged no objection. As to the second, Mr. | Mr. Livineston, stating, in substance, that, if there 
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was no imparlance in the Courts of Louisana, and judg- 
ment did not there create a lien upon property, then, by 
the terms of the bill itself, that State was exempted from 
its operation. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. however, insisting upon his ob- 
jections, he was permitted, by the unanimous consent of 
the House to present anamendment, exempting Loui- 
siana from the operation of the bill, and it was agreed 
to by the House, 

a question then recurring on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. T. P. MOORE said that he should not have spoken 
on this subject had it not been tor what he conceived 
to be the ill-timed and insidious introduction of the af- 
fairs of his State, in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. BATES here called Mr. Moore to order, and 
he was pronounced by the Chair not to bein order. 

Mr. MOORE then observed, in continuation, that he 
could state to that ger.tleman, and to all others who wish- 
ed information on the subject, that execution was, in the 
State of Kentucky, ascertain and speedy as in any State 
of the Union ; and from the frequent intercourse between 
the States which he and the gentleman from Missouri 
had the honor to represent, this fact could not but have 
been known to that gentleman. 

Mr. BELL, of Tenn. suggested some difficulty which 
would arise from the operation of the second section in 
that State, owing to the practice which prevailed there 
of admitting what was called the rule term. In some 
of their courts this term continued three months, and in 
others six; and as the bill now stood, some ambiguity 
would'arise in determining whether the imparlance which 
it allowed was to continue six months or only three. 

To meet this difficulty. Mr. BARBOUR suggested an 
amendment, which went to declare that the appearance 
term shall be considered a term within thefmeaning of 
the act. 

Mr. BATES further urged his objections to the bill, 
on the ground that it would have an unequal operation, 
by which suitors would be driven from the Federal to 
the State Courts. 
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had compelled them to petition, in forma pauperis, and 
to accept a pension. 

Mr. DRAYTON entreated Mr. Wotr to withdraw the 
amendment, as its effect would inevitably be to destroy 
the bill by delay. 

Mr. GILMER now offered an amendment to the amend. 
ment of Mr. Woxr, which went to exclude all who had 
received a pension. 

The amendments were opposed by Messrs. TAYLOR, 
DRAYTON, ANDERSON, of Maine, SERGEANT, BU. 
CHANAN, WEEMS, and TRACY, and advocated by 
Messrs. GILMER and WOLF. 

Amongst other speakers— 

Mr. WEEMS said, he hoped the amendment might not 
prevail, and he would endeavor to state his reasons in y 
very few words. First, it would be recollected by the 
committee that we had not many more days to sit, and, 
at this moment, nearly three hundred bills upon our tables 
not vet acted on. He would, therefore, appeal to the 
friends of this bill to say, in candér, what chance there 
would be of its success, should it be sent back to the 
Senate with an amendment ? He would, therefore, re. 
peat to the friends of the bill, the absolute necessity of 
passing it in its present shape, if they really wished any 
thing done for the memorialists. It was to be expected 
that the enemies of the bill would continue, as they ever 
had done, whenever those honest, just claims had been 
before Congress ; but, said Mr. W., [ rise, Mr. Chairman, 
mainly to notice one observation which fell from the gen. 
tleman over the way, from Georgia, which was this, to 
wit: That the half pay was promised to those officers, 
in consequence of some discontents, which had auisen 
from not being paid—perhaps some resignations. Sir, | 
will not say that this remark was made intentionally, to 
throw any thing like a censure on those venerable claim. 
ants, but I will say, sir, that both the matter and manner 
has a tendency to produce such a feeling towards them, 
certainly calculated, if believed, to tarnish all their patr- 
otism. What, sir, the American officers or men fighting 
at that period, merely for hire! No, sir, I cannot sit 
still, and silently pass over such aremark. Sir, they 
were patriots, such as the world never before witnessed; 


The question now recurring on the passage of the |an«, in confirmation of my assertion, I beg you patiently 
bill, it was decided inthe affirmative, without a count. |to listen to what my witness said of them at the time. 


So the bill was passed, and returned to the Senate. 
REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND moved that the House go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion prevailing, Mr. Connict was called to the 
Chair. 

The committee proceeded to consider the bill from the 
Senate, for the relief of the surviving officers and soldiers 
of the Revolutionary War ; and the question recurring on 


That witness, sir, was none other than the immortal Wash- 
ington, as given in one of his letters to the Continental 
Congress. It is thus written, sir: “ Without arrogance, 
or the smallest deviation from truth, it may be said, that 
no history now extant can furnish an instance of an army’s 
suffering such uncommon hardships as ours has done, 
and bearing them with the same patience and fortitude. 
‘To see men without clothes to cover their nakedness— 
without blankets to lie on—without shoes, (so that their 
marches might be traced by the blood of their feet,) and 


the following amendment, moved on Wednesday last by | almost as often without provisions as with, marching 
Mr. Gitmer, viz; to amend the first section of the bill, | through frost and snow, and at Christmas taking up their 
by restricting payment to thuse officers whose commis- | winter quarters without a house or a hut to cover them, 


sions bear date prior to the commencement of the year 
1778— 

Mr. CULPEPER stated, that he was in favor of this 
bill, and as he was persuaded that it could only pass in its 
present form, he conjured all its friends to refuse every 
amendment, and to offer none. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Gitmer’s amend. 
ment, and negatived. 

‘The second section of the bill was then read, when 

Mr. WOLF moved to strike out the second section, and 
insert a substitute, which he offered. 

Mr. W. defended the amendment he had offered, on 
the ground that the bill, as it at present stood, would fa- 
vor the richer officers, who had not been under the ne- 
cessity of accepting any pension, by giving them their full 
allowance, while it oppressed the poorer class, whose want 


| thus he said—and who willattemptto deny it? 


till they could be built, and submitting to u withouta 
murmur, is a mark of patience and obedience which can 
scarcely be paralleled.” Thus did Washington write— 
Whole 
lines revolted, sir. The commander, like the Congress, 
became alarmed ; and, in another letter, he writes thus— 
as I have the book in my hand, I will read it: It isin 
vain,” says Washington, ‘to think an army can be kept 
together much longer, under such a variety of sufferings 
as ours has experienced.” Yes, sir, such is the descrip- 
tion given; and that, sir, was the real cause of officers 
surrendering up their commissions, as well as revolts and 
desertions, on the part of the men, in 1778 ; and not, 48 
the honorable member has endeavored to impress upon 
this committee, merely because they were not paid. 50 


great, sir, was the alarm of those days, from the distress 
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on every side, not only from a heterogeneous mixture of 
enemies, but from the still worse consequences of starva- 
tion, with pinching cuttings, as well as lacerations, pro- 
duced by cold winter’s blast and hard frozen roads, with 
bodies, as well as the feet of your officers and soldiers, 
exposed. It is only necessary to follow the faithful histo- 
rian, to discover that, at that important moment, all was 
consternation and alarm, when the fertile genius of him, 
who ever seemed to be the favorite of Heaven, recom- 
mended in January, 1778, to Congress ; yes, sir, earnest- 
ly recommended, a half-pay establishment, and upon 
Washington’s recommendation, Congress did, on the 15th 
of May following, ‘* Resolve that halt-pay, forseven years, 
should be granted to all officers who now are, or hereaf- 
ter may be, in the service of the United States, and shall 
continue therein during the war; and on the same day, 


another resolve, (both unanimously) ‘that every non- 


commissioned officer and soldier, who hath enlisted, or 


shall enlist into the service of these States, for, and during 


the war, and shall continue therein to the end thereof, 
shall be entitled to receive the further reward of $80, at 
the expiration of the war.” I will read no further, sir; 
gentlemen can examine for themselves; they will find 
this act on the part of Congress in the 2d volume of the 
Journals of Congress, page 554, 555. Here then, sir, was 
the contract on the part of Congress, and [ am only sur- 
prised that no gentleman did, at the last Congress, refer 
to this act or resolve but myself, wher contending for the 
soldiers to be carried with their officers ; it was the first, 
it was the basis of the bargain ; which, like all others, had 
two parties to it; the country on the one side, and the 
officers and soldiers onthe other. The contract was met, 
fully met, on their part ; yes, sir, and we, their descend- 
ants, are now basking in the Republican sunshine or blaze 
of that glory, achieved by their blood and sufferings, if 1 
may use the term; but what, sir, was the conduct of the 
government, (if indeed it was to be then so called) al- 
though it was the best that could then be gottenup? Did 
the government meet their part of the contract ? No, sir; 
after the war was ended, they paid nothing ; no, not as 
much as wouid take their brave creditors home ; yet, at 
the recommendation of their God-like commander, they 
laid down their arms, although invited by others and their 
own wrongs not to doso. They did, however, and beg- 
ged their way to their families ; no, sir, | recall the word 
—they did not beg ; the gratitude of their fellow citizens 
prevented that. ‘The best they had left was spread out 
before them, but that best was scarcely enough to satisfy 
their hunger. Their country had, as 1 have stated, con. 
tracted, in 1778, to secure them balf-pay for seven years. 
Two years after, in 1780, the compensation for the offi- 
cers was extended, by promise, to half-pay for life ; but, 
when the war closed, they did not receive the pay fora 
month, whole or half ; and what was their conduct ? Why, 
sit, not acomplaint ; they knew how it was with their 
Country, they hoped it would not always be so, and they 
elt an assurance that, when it was different, when go- 
Yernment was able, they would have justice done them ; 
but how did it terminate? Certificates or due bills were 
giver them, promising to pay and to pay with interest ; 
then an act passed, called the commutation act, offering 
ull pay for five years, upon the consent of the parties, so 
to commute, and the assent was required to be taken by 
regiments—yes, sir, arbitrarily taken, but we will pass 
that by for argument sake, and admit they all agreed to 
be paid by an allowance of full pay for five years. Did 
you then pay itto them? No, sir, you were not able to 
comply with that contract, and proposed another, as being 
the best and the only one you could meet. 1 willnot take 
up the time here necessary to pursue this in detail ; but I 
will state what no man will contradict, that this payment, 
Which, in fact, was only another arrangement to pay, fell 
short more than one-third of what was then due them, 
















principal and interest ; this payment was, in fact, no pay- 
ment; it was in paper funded—paper, sir, which their ne- 
cessities obliged them to sell, in many cases, for little or 
nothing ; but, say gentlemen, it was a settlement, and they 
passed receipts. Admit it, asI do, forargument. It was 
all their debtors were able to pay, and the only way they 
could pay. Now, sir, I will put a very plain question to 
the member from Georgia : { will say to that gentleman, 
suppose himself and his neighbors around him were my 
creditors, and I had informed them that my affairs were 
ina very deranged state, and that I felt it was best for 
them to settle up with me and receive 15 shillings in the 
20, and thev did so, believing me honest, although unfor- 
tunate, and gave me their receipts, if, years after, they 
should become poor as beggars, and I, sir, so wealthy as 
not to know where or how to bestow my riches, will they 
not say that I should be bound by every principle of hon- 
or and common honesty, to pay them the extra 5 shillings 
on every 20 that I fell short in paying them when we had 
our settlement,—aye, sir, and with every cent of interest 
in the bargain? Yes, sir, I know they will, as honest and 
honorable men. And where is the difference? There 
is none. We are, and ever shall be, bound by that con- 
tract. It was a contract made with them, that did not, 
and does not exist with any others previously engaged in 
the war, however great their services may have been and 
were. But they do not come here like mendicantsat your 
door, begging, neither do they demand all, or any part, 
of what you so owe them. No, sir, they come, tottering, 
and half bent, it is true ; but they come as the few re- 
maining fathers and veterans of the Revolution, honora- 
bly, but humbly, asking you to allow them to call upon 
your Treasurer for a part, a very small part of what 1, not 
they, do here say, and repeat, you owe them. 1 will not 
appeal to men’s hearts in their behalf, here, or elsewhere. 
Tiose who have hearts, sir, require no such appeal from 
ine, or any one else ; and those who have none, need nut 
be appealed to. 

Sir, whilst I am up, I will refer to two other resolves of 
Congress, passed the year following, 1779, the first au- 
thorizing General Washington to give a further bounty of 
$200 to the soldiers who would enlist an@ continue to 
serve to the end of the war; the second, repealing that, 
and authorizing the States toenter into such contracts, 
pledging the funds of the Continental Government for the 
payment of $200 to each recruit, for and during the re- 
mainder of the war, as extra bounty. Sir, L will no long- 
er detain the committee, than to repeat, that 1 hope and 
trust every amendment offered may be rejected, as the 
only way to obtain any thing for those worthies, now that 
we have a bill before us, sent from the Senate, providing 
for the soldiers as well as the officers. 1 objected to the 
bill last year, because the soldiers were left off, declaring 
that my vote should be given only for a law that provid- 
ed for both together. ‘That requisition is now met in this 
bill, and although not yet exactly as [ would preter it, 
yet sufficiently so to prevent my consenting to risk the 
whole by way of trying to get any alteration, even jor the 
better. Ishall, therefore, endeavor to secure what the 
bill provides for both. This is the desire of those good 
old men, officers and soldiers, themselves. Let us, then, 
at least, Mr. Chairman, gratify them in this. Were they 
to be put off again, another winter may not, certainly will 
not, find them all here ; their age forbids the hope. Let 
us, then, endeavor, by rejecting every proposed amend. 
ment, to secure for them, at least so much as may smooth 
down, measurably, the few, but last days of their useful 
lives. 

Mr. TRACY addressed the Chair as follows : 

Mr. Cuatnman: After the impatience already evinced 
on the part of the Committee, against hearing any further 
discussion of the bill now under consideration, I could 
make no apology which would excuse me for trespas- 
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sing long upon their time—and I should not have arisen 

now, but contented myself with giving a silent vote, 

Were it not froma wish to reply to some of the observa- 

tions mace by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr Grumer,} 

— pledge myself that my remarks shall be few and 
rief. 

When that gentleman proposed his amendment to the 
first section of this bill, and which, if adopted, will go 
to restrict the relief therein contemplated, to such offi- 
cers only, whose commissions bear date previous to the 
commencement of the year 1778, he remarked, in sub- 
stance, that the bill does not propose to be a compliance 
with the contract entered into between Congress and the 
Revolutionary Officers, in October, 1780; that the relief 
here proposed, is a mere gratuity on the part of Govern- 
ment ; that those Officers who first embarked in their 
country’s cause, were more deserving than those who en- 
tered the service ata subsequent period, because they 
bore the heat and burden of the day, when the contest 
was doubtful, and the responsibility greater ; that, at the 
= alluded to, foreign aid had been obtained—we 
nad proceeded too farto recede—and the prospect of a 
successful issue to the contest was almost certain. 

Perhaps it might be a sufficient answer to that argu- 
ment of the gentleman, to say, that the friends of the bill 
have predicated the same, upon an express contract, de- 
liberately and solemnly entered into between Congress, 
to whom such authority had been delegated, and those 
Officers, who are contemplated by, and embraced with- 
in, the provisons of this bill. That these Officers havea 
right to urge a compliance with the conditions contain- 
edinthat contract, and that we are morally bound to 
redeem a pledge so sacredly made, and founded upon so 
meritorious a consideration as their services, without re- 
ferring to the particular emergency in our national af. 
fairs, or the necessity or expediency which prompted 
Congress to make the proposal. 

Sir, permit me to call the attention of the Committee 
to that eventful period—I mean October, 1780—and I 
would ask the gentleman, Mr. G. to refer to the history 
of our Revolutionary struggle—and [ think he must be 
convinced that he was mistaken in his observations. Itis 
true, that offensive operations onthe part of the British, 
toa considerable degree, had ceased in the Eastern and 
Middle States, but the theatre of war had been removed 
to the South. Never did the destinies of this Republic 
hang by so slender a thread, as at this eventful period— 
never did so deepa gloom pervade our National Coun- 
cils—never was hope so nearly extinct in the patriot’s 
breast. This, of allothers, was the time to borrow the 
language of the Poet— 


** When hope was sinking in dismay, 
* And gloom obscured Columbia's day.” 


The whole South had been overrun by the British, and 
was stillin their possession. Charleston and Savaunah 
had captulated ; Gen. Lincoln and his army were prison- 
ers ; Gen. Gates, to whom the protection of that frontier 
had been entrusted, had been defeated at Camden, and 
his army almost exterminated ; Lord Cornwallis was 
marching through the country at the head of a victorious 
army, almost without opposition ; Arnold had proved re- 
creantto his country’s cause, and betrayed his trust ; and 
his defection had produced a shock almost electric. He 
had circulated his insidious proclamation throughout the 
American camp, calling loudly upon his old companions 
in arms to abandon so desperate, hopeless, and unnatural 
acontest. The seeds of mutiny had been sown in our 
camp, the fidelity of our troops had been assailed, and 
distrust.and suspicien had infused themselves into their 
minds. It istrue that France had acknowledged our in- 
dependence, had become our ally, and had furnished us 
with limited assistance. But thisvery circumstance had 
nerved the arm of ourenemy, united her councils, and, 
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in England, given a popularity to a contest which before 
had been deemed wanton and unnatural, and enabled her 
to pour her troops and treasures into the heart of our coun. 
try. The contest had already continued five years, with 
out the prospect ofa successful issue. Our officers re. 
ceived no pay. They were obliged to draw from their 
private resources means for their support. Many of 
them had families to provide for ; others had left profita. 
ble ;-rofessions, and private duties obliged them to resign 
their commissions ; and a great proportion of the residue 
contemplated leaving the army, which, if carried into ef. 
fect, must have produced its almost total annihilation, 
We ceased to have a nations! currency—we had issued 
more than two hundred millions of continental money, 
which had depreciated to a mere nominal value, and re. 
duced thousands of the bona fide holders of it to bank. 
ruptcy and ruin. This picture is not exaggerated—and | 
have made thisexplanation to prove, that, not only every 
motive of national policy and expediency, but absvlute 
necessity, impelled Congress to extend such encourage. 
ment to the Officers, as would induce them to serve til! 
peace should arrive. 

True it is, that, previous to the adoption of this resolu. 
tion, to wit, on the 15th. day of May, 1778, by a resolve 
of Congress, those Officers who should continue to serve 
until peace, were entitled to receive seven years” half pay 
and the Soldiers a bounty of eighty dollars. But, from the 
youthful age of many of the Officers, and the great sacn. 
fices which they made, as well as the uncertain duration 
of the contest this encouragement by them was deemed 
inadequate. 

It was at that gloomy period,that Gen, Washington urged 
on Congress the necessity of making more adequate pro- 
vision for such officers as should continue in service unt! 
the end of the war; and it was in compliance with his 
earnest solicitation, that half-pay was promised to suc) 
officers for life. 1 would refer the committee to the let- 
ters of Gen. Washington, written, to Congress, on (is 
subject ; and also, for an account of the immediate ard 
beneficial effects resulting from this pledge. 

From careful examination of the resolves cf Congress 
I cannot hesitate in believing, but that this was a legl 
contract entered into by Congress with the officers and 
soldiers, founded upon a good and meritorious cons dera- 
tion, and, with the limitations and conditions thereusto 
annexed, equally binding on all parties, And itis {or 
this alone that I am in favor of the passage of this bill 
its present insulated form, as 1 cannot but think that thes: 
claimants are differently situated from all others. 

[t is not controverted, that the officers and men cot 
templated by this bill, did serve until the end of the wa’, 
and thereby strictly complied with the conditions to 0 
performed on their part ; and the question then reculs, 
whether Congress, at any period, have complied witi 
their obligation. 

On the 22d of March, 1783, and near the close of os 
war, Congress, probably at the suggestion of some of \i¢ 
senior officers, who, from their more advanced age, woul’ 
derive less benefit from the half pay, and probably some 
what influenced by the general unpopularity of a pensio® 
system, ina free government, resolved that the office 5 
in lieu of half pay for life, might receive five years = 
pay in money or securities, bearing an interest of six p< 
cent. at the election of Congress, in case the sant 
should be accepted by a majority of the lines and corps 
of the army within two months, except the Southern af 
my, who were to have six months to signify their ass¢™ 
Conceding, for argument’s sake, that the acceptance © 
this proposal, by a majority of the lines and corps of t* 
army, collectively, was obligatory on all, when the ” 
ginal promise was individual in its terms, against the cor 
rectness of which conclusion much might be urged j and 
that this assent was signified within the prescribed tm, 
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which is contrary to fact, as the Southern army never did 
signify their adhesion to this, nor did the other lines and 

until after the expiration of the six months ; Con- 
gress did not satisfy the five years’ full pay in cash, ex 
cept to the foreign officers in our service ; nor did they, 
in compliance with the spirit ofthe resolve, give securi- 
tres bearing six per cent. interest. 

In the spring of the year 1785, when the disbandment 
of the army was contemplated, at a period not far distant, 
vast arrearages cf py were due the officers and soldiers, 
which Congress did not possess the means to discharge. 
Serious apprehensions were entertained, from previous 
indications, that the troops, notwithstanding their forti- 
tude in enduring privations, their confidence in Con 
and their tried patriotism, with their arms in their hands, 
might be induced to use coercive means to redress their 
real or imaginary grievances; and unlimited furloughs 
were granted to a considerable proportion of the army. 
And hence it was, that but a limited number of officers 
were present at the time of the acceptance of the proposal 
of Congress. Nor was it until 1784, the year after the 
conclusion of peace, certificates were issued by the Pay- 
master General bearing 6 per cent. interest. And these 
were placed in the hands of regimental agents, to be de- 
livered over to the officers, &c. These were not the 
securities, contemplated by the resulve of Congress, in 
discharge of the promised half pay. Our national resour- 
ces were exhausted. We had no fund to pledge for 
their redemption. Our Government was unsettled.— 
These were mere evidences of indebtedness and of course 
‘fluctuating and ufcertain in their value. Bat it is con- 
fidently asserted, that, inasmuch as the oTicers received 
these certificates, in lieu of the five years’ pay, that the 
same was a virtual discharge of the obligations of Con- 


T cannot but consider that the officers were under a 
kind of duresse, arising from their great and urgent ne- 
cessities. They had literally served seven years without 
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transferrable. From our unsettled state under the old 
confederation, and the consequent delay in providing for 
their ultimate payment, they became of little value. The 
ressing necessities of the officers and soldiers compel- 
them to dispose of these, in many instances, at one- 
eighth of their nominal amount. They were generally 
purchased by insatiate harpies, who, during an eventful 
and arduous struggle, were disaffected to our cause ; 
withheld their means ; and kep* their treasures locked 
up, to take advantage of the future necessities of the 
more patriotic citizens. 

In 1791, when Government funded the public debt, 
they were not insensible that many of these certificates 
were in the hands of rapacious speculators, and it was 
their wish to fund the debt in such a manner, as te indem- 
nify the holders of these certificates, and, at the same 
time, not lose sight of the interests of the officers and sol- 
diers, to whom they were originally issued. 

These certificates were all funded. A loan was cre- 
ated. Certificates were issued for the amount of princi- 
pal, bearing six per cent. interest; except one third, on 
which interest was deferred for ten years. The interest 
which nad accrued on the certificates originally issued, 
was also funded; but redeemable at the pleasure of 
Government, and to bear but three per cent. interest. 
By this mode of settling the public debt, Government 
saved to itself a great sum, no part of which has ever 
been made up, even to the few officers and soldiers who 
retained their original certificates. It is true, that all the 
public creditors must have acquiesced in this mode 
of settling the public debt ; because our Government 
was in an embryo state, and an experiment, the perma- 
nency and utility of which could only be tested by an 
experience of years. ; 

By estimating the public debt, in 1791, at ninety mil- 
lions of dollars, and by calculating the amount of five 
years’ full pay, due the officers,and eighty dollars to each 
soldier, on the conclusion of peace, it will be found, that 


pay. Many of them had expended their private for. | the compensation contemplated by this bill will full far 


tunes. Some had large families to provide for, the doing | 


below the amount saved, by not paying or liquidating the 


of which would admit of no delay. Others were anxious | amount due the officers and soldiers at the time specified. 


to enter into business. All bad confidence in the good 


The other day, the gentleman from North Carolina, 
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disposition of Government todo them justice ; that no (Mr. Wittrams) said, that, should we pass this law, we 
means of immediate payment or ultimate security were | might find ourselves deceived in the annual amuunt, which 
within the power of Congress. All looked forward, with | we might be called upon to pay; and the gentleman has 
cheering hope, toa more auspicious period in our na-| reverted to the pension law of 1818, to support h’s posi- 
tional affairs, when their losses would be made up, and | tion; but I am convinced there is no parallel between the 
their sacrifices compensated. Ought they to have hesitated | cases. ‘That law extends relief to such only as required 
in receiving these certificates?’ They might prove of some the pecuniary aid of the:r country for their support. That 
value; and it was not certain that, except in the proposed | was based upon an appeal to the compassion, generosity, 
form, any thing ever could be obtained. Could this accep- | and munificence, of their country, and not upon any pre- 
tance be deemed a release of their claim on Government; | tended contract: and Congress had a right to impose 
and will the same principle of law applicable to individu- | such restrictions and limitations as expediency might dic- 
als, in their ordinary transactions in private life, where le- | tate. At that period it was difficult to ascertain, with 
gal claims can be enforced in Courts of Justice, apply in | precision, the number of surviving officers and soldiers 
* concern between Government and individuals, where | of the Revolution, and it was impossible to decide what 
no redress can be obtained by the latter, except by ap- | proportion of them were so poor as to be able to comply 
peals to legislative justice? In the years 1816, 1819, | with the provisions ofthe act. Since the passage of that 
1827, (as well as in the present year, 1828,} loud appeals | law, ten years have elapsed, and the number of officers 
were made to the justice of Congress ; committees were | and soldiers might have greatly diminished. From au- 
appointed to examine these claims, composed of indivi- | thentic sources, it has been ascertained that the number 
duals among the first talents. All reported in favor of | of officers who served until the end of the war, was 2,480, 
extending reliet, and, 1 believe, recoguised the legal ob- | and that of non commissioned officers, musicians, and 
ligation as still existing undischarged. | privates, within the contemplation of this bill, 13,476. 
In the few remarks which I proposed to submit, it was By careful inquiry it appears that not exceeding 230 of- 
not my intent to extensively review the legal principles | ficers now survive, and by proportioned calculation, only 
which, in a considerable degree, will influence me to vote | 1,180 of non-commissioned officers, &c. &e. Not a great 
for this bill. | proportion of our Revolutionary soldiers did enlist during 
It has frequemly been said, here and elsewhere, against | the war: as evidence of this, I would observe, that a 
this bill, that Government have once paid the amount of | few days since | examined a considerable number of 
these certificates, and that they ought not to make any | claims which had been rejected by the appropriate com- 
additional compensation. Is this the fact ? Government | mittee, as not embraced within the provisions of the ex- 
las never paid the amount. ‘These certificates were | isting pension laws, und which originated in the district 
Vol. IV.—167 
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which I represent, and not one of these will come within 
the contemplated law. Inaddition to this, very many of 
the survivors of these classes are now upon the pension 
list. But if these claims are just,it ought to be no objec- 
tion that the annual appropriations to meet them will be 
considerable, if within the means of our Treasury. 1 
would to God, that a bill similar to this had been passed 
many years since, when more of the contemplated classes 
had lived, to experience the justice of their country. 

It has been remarked, by the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania, (Mr. Bucnawan] that, out of this House, he never 
heard any objection urged against the passage of a bill 
similar to this, I can truly make the same remark. I can 
also say, that the passage ofall our pension laws has been 
popular, 1 would appeal to those members of this House 
who were here in 1818, whether the pension law of that 
year was not well received by their constituents? Were 
the motives of gentlemen for urging the passage of that 
act ever impugned? Were they ever accused of a waste 
of public money? Sir, the day uf the enactment of that 
law ever will be censidered a bright epoch in our nation- 
al annals, as evidencing our gratitude for services well- 
pertormed, long past, and illy requited. On questions 
of constitutional doubt, we ought to deem our oath paz- 
amount to every feeling of popular opinion ; but, where 
merely expediency and justice are involved, it is correct 
to pay great deference to public sen: nent, dispassion- 
ately expressed. A great, enlightes.:d, and magnani- 
mous nation, never fail in coming ata just conclusion on 
such a subject as the one now before us; and from many 
evidences, not to be mistaken, I am convinced that the 
passage of this bill will be received with one universal 
burst of approbation throughout the nation. 

I know that many who are in favor of a general exten- 
sion of the pension laws, oppose the passage of this bill, 
because it is so restricted in its provisions. | have before 
said, that the classes of cases,here embraced, are remov- 
ed from all others ; they arise froma special contract, 
and are an appeal tothe justice, and not to the generosi- 
ty or compassion of their country. 

I, also, am in favor of extending the pension laws. 1 
hepe the time will soon come, when, not only the State 
troops who served during our Revolutionary struggle, 
but those who served for different intervals, amounting 
to the period of nine months in the whole, will receive 
the bounty of their government, and that penury and 
wretchedness will not be considered as prerequisites in 
the applicant ; and those who fought and bled for their 
country will not be dragged into a court of recerd, and 
compelled, under oath, to proclaim their poverty to the 
world. But such cases are not embraced within the pro- 
visions of this bill, which we might pass without amend- 
ment, or not at all, during the present session ; and, 
should it fail, it is not likely that another appeal on this 
subject will ever again be made to our justice. These 
Revolutionary heroes have importuned Congress for eigh- 
teen years, without success; their claims, of almost halfa 
century’s standing, are still unpaid. This inconsidersble 
number of trembling-limbed, hoary-headed patriots, 
many of whom sealed their devotion to their country 
with their blood, will retire, drag out the short remnant 
of their days in poverty and dependence, and, to their 
latest breath, remember the ingratitude of that country, 
which their exertions advanced to the highest pitch of 
human grandeur, 

Our government isrich, its Treasury overflowing, and 
we areamply able to meetevery just demand: and we 
are bound to compensate these claims, justly incurred in 
achieving that independence, to obtaia which, our pre- 
decessurs pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sucred honor. 

1 cannot but consider the passage of this bill important, 
in a national point of view. For ages past, the sneers of 
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tyrants have loudly proclaimed the ingratitude of Repub. 
lics. From the frequent appeals made to the justice of 
Congress, even the eyer of European nations are turned 
upon America to learn, whether this reflection,so merited 
by the ancient republics of Greece, Rome, and Carthage, 
and the more modern ones of Venice,Genoa,and Holland, 
will be verified in us. Sir, ingratitude in Republics is an 
evidence of degeneracy, and» sure presage of the rapid 
decline of virtue and patriotisin. . 

Before another year, many of this little band of heroes 
will be summoned from this world. Their ages will aye- 
rage at least seventy-four years. From official documents 
presented to Congress in the early part of the session, i: 
appears that, inthe year ending the 4th day of Septem- 
ber last, 491 revolutionary and inva'id pensioners died , 
some of whom would have come within the provisions o( 
this bill. In the emphatic language of the memoria! be- 
fore us, ‘death is fast thinning their ranks, and the tine 
must shortly arrive when their lips will be forever closed 
in silence.’ Let not the representatives of a great and 
free nation spend their time in coolly calculating low 
many dollars and cents will pay for years of anguish, peril, 
and penury; nor how much they shall pay for that liberty 
which they enjoy. Instead of waiting to render them 
posthumous honors, let their monuments be erected in 
the grateful hearis of posterity. Let us give them bread, 
administer to their necessities and comforts, while they 
may continue with us, and endeavor to smooth the thorny 
path of their declining years. In a short period they will 
have passed that narrow isthmus which divides time from 
eternity, and on the extreme verge of which they now 
stand; and we may then with propriety enquire, our fa- 
thers, where are they? ‘They will have gone far beyond 
the reach of human justice. ‘ 

Sir, I beg the pardon of the committee for the time 
which | have occupied. It was not my design to enter 
into a minute discussion of the principles involved in the 
passage of this bill, and I hasten to redeem my pledge 
by concluding. 


Both amendments were rejected, when 

Mr. BARRINGER moved to amen! the bill in the 
third sectiun, by inserting the words, ‘ who served two 
years during the said war.” 3 

Mr. B. supported the amendment with much earnest- 
nesss, concluding, that, although it should be allowed, 
that the claim of the officers was founded on debt ani 
contract, yet this could, in no wise, be pleaded with re- 
spect to the soldiers. To them it was a gratuity,and whit 
could be harder, than to refuse it to the hardy veteran 
who had served two years, during the heat of the war, 
and grant it to raw troops, who might have been enlisted 
but a few months before the peace. 


The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. Bar- 
RINGER was negatived. 


Mr. MITCHELL, of Tennessee, now moved to inset, 
as an amendment to the present bill, the printed bill ‘to 
amend the act providing for persons engaged in the land 
and naval service of the United States, during the Revo- 
lutionary war.” , 

Mr. STRONG inquired whether such a motion was in 
order. 

‘The CHAIR decided that it was, inasmuch as the ge" 
tleman might have moved the same words in a written 
amendment. 


Mr. BUCHANAN expressed his hope that the com- 
mittee would rise, without proceeding farther; but 

Mr. MITCHELL having obtained the floor, address 
ed the committee at length and with great warmth, 10 
support of hisamendment. As soon as he had conclu: 
ded his speech, on motion of Mr. STERIGERE, the 
committee rose, and reported the bill without amend- 
ment. 
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Qn motion of Mr. STERIGERE, the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill for the relief of the 
surviving officces and soldiers of the Revolution—ayes 
70, noes 46. 

REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 

The bill for the relief of the Revolutionary officers 
having come into the House by the discharge of the Com. 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union from the 
farther consideration of it, and the question being on or- 
dering the bill to a third reading— 

Mr. STERIGERE moved the previous question (the 
effect of which is to preclude all farther amendment and | 
debate.) The question being put, it was decided in the | 
negative—ayes 64, noes 75. 

Mr. LITTLE then renewed the amendment, which | 
had, yesterday, been moved by Mr. Barrincer, when 
the bill was in committee, going to include those who 
had served during two years. 

Mr. BARRINGER modified the resol:tion by adding 
the words, ‘* and honorably discharged,’ and he demand- 
ed that the question on the amendment be decided by 
yeas and nays; which was ordered by the House. 

_ The amendment was opposed by Messrs. MARVIN and | 
TAYLOR, not on the principle, but from the danger to 
the whole bill, from any further delay at the present late 
period of the session. 

Mr. LITTLE disavowed all hostility to the bill, and 

_ Mr. TAYLOR moved the previous question. The mo- 
tion was sustained, ayes 82, noes 75: and the previous 
question being put, as follows: ‘* Shall the main question 
now be put ?”? 

Mr. BARRINGER moved that the question be taken 
by yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAYNES moved a call of the House, but it was ne- | 
gatived, and the previous question was then decided by 
yeas and nays—yeas 100, nays 82. 

Che main question being then put, on ordering the bill | 
to a third reacing. it was decided by yeas and naysas fol- | 
lows: yeas 124, nays 64; and the bill was ordered to be | 
read a third time this day. 

The bill was then read a third time ; and the quest.on 
being, ** Shall it pass ?” 
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[to alter my determination in consequence of the elabo- 
rate, zealous and unexpected opposition of the honorable 
member from Kentucky, [Mr. Crank.) That gentle- 
man, appears to me, to have misapprehended the facts 
upon which he relies, and to have ascribed motives to the 
surviving officers of the revolution, which are at variance 
with the whole tenor of their conduct. 1 have an un- 
feigned respect for the intelligence and the candor of that 
gentleman: [ am satisfied, that he would neither state a 
fact, nor urge an argument, which he did not believe to 
be correct; but as fam, nevertheless, convinced, that he 


| is mistaken in his statements and his reasonings, 1 feel it 


incumbent upon me, as a member of the committee 
which reported this bill, to present to the House the 
facts and the principles upon which it is founded; and in 
doing so, { shall, incidentally, advert to what has fallen 
from the gentleman from Kentucky. 

I did, formerly, think, that the claim of the officers 
provided for in this bill was one of legal right, which they 
could have sustained in a court of justice, had the United 
States been liable toa suit. { have, upon more reflection, 
seen cause to doubt the soundness of this opinion, and 
therefore I no longer rely upon it. The ground up- 


|on which I now advocate the application of the revo- 


lutionary officers, is, that we have a right to discharge 
an equitable pecuniary demand against the United States, 
although it could not be recovered in a court of justice, 
supposing that Congress, like an individual, were ame- 
nable to tegul process. {f Congress, though absolved 
from legal responsibility, has a right to discharge an equi- 
table pecuniary demand, it ought to do so; the obligations 
of equity being not less binding than those of law: if, 


| therefore, Congress has entered into a contract with a 


class of individuals, from which it has been released, in 
consequence of an existing disability to execute it, the 
equitable obligation to perform its engagement would 
revive against that body, so soon as the disability should 
be removed. 

lregard these propositions to be so plain, that I shall 
not consume any time, in establishing them by argument, 
but will proceed to shew that the case of the officers is 
embraced by them. For this purpose, I will briefly 
state their case. On 21st October, 1780, Congress re- 
solved, “that the officers who shall continue in the ser- 


Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, after some severe remarks vice to the end of the war, shall be entitled to half-pay 


on what he denominated the indecent solicitude of the | 


during life, to commence from the time of their reduc- 


friends of the bill to force it upon the House, (and which | tion.”? On the 2ist March, 1783, Congress again re- 
were declared by the Chair not to be in order,) moved | solved, * that five years full pay should be given to the 
an amendment, guing to include the medical staff of the | officers in money, or in securities, bearing an interest of 


Army. 


The CHAIR decided that the amendment could not be 
received in the present stage of the bill, unless by the 
unanimous consent cf the Louse. 

Mr. BASSETT expressed his dissent, not, however, 
out uf any friendship to the bill, to which he expressed 
himself entirely opposed. Mr. B. was about to state his 
reasons, but the SPEAKER pronounced it not to be in 


order, inasmuch as the amendment could not be enter- | 


tained at all, after an objection had been made. 
Mr. CLARK then resumed the floor, and delivered a 
speech at great length in opposition to the bill generally, 


the provisions of which he considered as partial and un- | 
He denied the doctrine of contract, | 


just in the extreme. 
insisted upon the propriety of including the militia, and 
deprecated the effect of the bill ypon the Treasury, as 


going to add not less than six thousand to the existing | 


list of pensioners. 

Mr. DRAYTON then took the floor, and spoke as fol. 
lows: Mr. Spxaxen: Admonished by the near approach 
of the period when our session must terminate, and of the 
quantity of important matters remaining to be acted upon, 
i did not intend to utter another werd upon the subject 
under consideration. 1 have, nevertheless, been induced, 


| six per cent. per annum, as should be most convenient to 
| Congress, to be paid as to other creditors of the United 
| States, in lieu of half-pay for life.” For this amount of 
| five years full pay, evidences of debt, called commut:- 
| tion notes, were given to the officers in 1784, In Janu- 
| ary, 1791, these commutation notes were converted into 
| securities for money, in the manner which will be here- 
| after mentioned. I shall not fatigue the House with de- 
| tailed calculations, exhibiting what the officers lost by 
both of the settlements which were made with them. 
Instead of doing so, I will refer to the full and lucid ex- 
planations contained in pages 3, 4, 5,6 and 7, of the 
Report of the Senate, which has been laid upon our ta- 
bles. Although half-pay for life, to persons whose ages 
averaged about thirty, (as was the case with the surviving 
officers of the revolution, at the peace,) would, accord- 
ing to the calculations of annuities, both in Europe and 
the United States, be equal in value to seven years full 
pay; yet, by the resolution of 1785, only the amount 
of five years full pay was allowed to the officers, by 
which they lost two-sevenths of what had, originally, been 
promised to them. For these five years full pay, certifi- 
cates were issued, which expressed upon their face 
that the amount due upun them, with interest at six 
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per cent, was payable to the holders. In 1791, these | public use, from the sale of ‘which a profit was to be de. 


certificates were funted, by postponing the payment of 
interest upon one third of the principal, for ten years, 
and by giving only three per cent. instead of six per cent. 
upon the interest which had accrued since 1783, by 
whieh each officer lost nearly one-third of what he was 
entitled to. The average full pay of those who were 
included in the resolution of 1780, was about thirty dol- 
lars a month, or three hundred and sixty dollars a year: 
the sum, therefore, which would have been due to each 
of them for half-pay from 1783, with interest from thence, 
when it was acknowledged to be payable, to 1791, when 
the debt was funded, would have been $1742 40. The 
ave full pay for five years, with the interest until 








————= —= _ — 








rived, and, in estimating his dues, this profit of the gen. 
eral creditor formed an indivisible part of his demand, 
which was included in the settlement made with him. 
The price offered to the officers was te be earned at the 
cost of toil and blood—-of many a tear and many a pang 
to the widow and the orphan--at the risk of death in the 
field ef battle ; and, shoukl the enemy prevail in the 
final contest, of perishing, as traitors, by the hands of the 
executioner. ‘Fhe general creditor, who dealt with the 
government, might be engaged in other lucrative pur. 
suits ; and, upon the return of peace, he could follow 
these avocations to which he had been accustomed. The 
time of the officers was exclusively devoted to their 







1791, amounted to $2664: if from this be deducted one- | country, and they spent in the camp that period of their 
third (about which proportion was, in fact, deducted) then | lives which is, usually, employed in acquiring the know. 
each officer in 1791, received $1776, no more than $55 60, ledge and the habits necessary to fit us for those profes. 
above what would have been due for half-pay, up to that | sions by which we are te obtain the means of providing 
period. It is not my design to enter into any arithmetical | for ourselves and our families : not only were their sacri. 
deductions: I shall confine myself to merely showing, as | fices great, whilst they were enduring them, but their 
Thave done, that by the substitution of five years full pay | effects extended beyond them—perhaps to the remain- 
for half-pay for life, the officers, who lived no longer than | der of their days. >Tis probable that these consequen. 
until 1791, sustained a loss almost equai tothe whole | ces were intended tobe guarded against by Congress, 
amount of the securities they then received; and that by | when it voted them an annual allowance, to commence 
the manner in which their securities were funded in 1791, | from the termination of the war, and to continue until 
they lost nearly one third, of what was voted to them by | their deaths. 


the resolution of 1783. | If to all the high considerations which I have mentioned 


Although it is notorious that the officers, generally, un-| we add the condition of the Republic when the promise 
der the pressure of absolute want, sold their certificates, | of Congress was made to the officers, who could recon- 
long belore 1791, for one-eighth, or one-tenth of their | eile st to himself to violate it > 1 utterly despair of being 
nominal amount, Cespairing of payment, from the delays | able to represent, in any manner adequate to the occa. 
which they had encountered, and from the situation of | sion, the state of this Union when the resolution of 1780 
the public finances ; yet I do not, on these grounds, ask | was adopted. The gentleman from Kentucky has said 
for any compensation to be allowed to them. All that) that the trying scenes preceded that period : that in Oc- 
I ask is, for some reimbursement, in consideration of the | tober 1780, we were in a prosperous condition. What 
losses which they directly sustained, in consequence of | does history tell us? Shortly before that time, the capi- 
Congress not having complied with its positive engage- | tal of South Carolina had fallen into the possession of the 
ments, at any time, or in any settlement. ‘To suppose | enemy—General Lincoln and his army had capitulatec— 
that Congress did not intend to comply with the engage-| General Gates had been defeated, and his forces had 
ments it had contracted, would be a slander upon it, and | been, almost, annihilated at Camden—the Southern 
upon the national character; but at the commencement | States were overrun by Lord Cornwallis—Arnold had 

a new political era, when the Federal Constitution was | deserted, after having scattered the seeds of mutiny and 
adopted—when its operation was to be tested by exps-| distrust in the American camp, by his insidious procla- 
rience—when it had to contend against internal opposition | mations. Amidst this complication of disasters, our 
and foreign jealousy —when we were oppressed with debt, | treops wanted clothing, arms, ammunition, and provi- 
and almost destitute of revenue—to have drawn a distinc- | sions. Continental bills had ceased to be current, our 
tion between the demands of the soldiers of the Revolution | national treasury was empty, and even the stout heart of 
and of other public creditors, would have been danger- | General Washington was not unassailed by apprehension. 
ous and impolitic. Wisdom torbad such a distinction, and | What he felt at this crisis, will be best shown by the ful- 
inability prevented the payment of all. Amidst the pres-| lowing extract from one of his letters to Congress 
sure of surrounding difficulties, Congress, therefore, | ** ‘hat in the critical and perilous moment, when the last 
made such a settlement with its creditors as circumstan-| mentioned communieation was made,” (the resolution 
ces dictated. That settlement being considered by the | granting half pay for life to the officers who should con- 
creditors to be as good a one as could be expected, by | tinue in service until the end of the war,) ‘* there was 
them it was acquiesced in, and regarded as conclusive. | the utmost danger that a dissolution of the Army would 
But & day has arrived, when, for embarrassinent and in-| have taken place, unless measures similar to those re- 
solvency, have been substituted wealth and prosperity :| commended had been adopted, will not admit of a 
when the nation, without impairing its interests or its| doubt.” He afterwards says—‘* that the adoption of 
credit, may yield to the suggestions of a judicious liber. | the resolut'on granting half pay for life, has been attend 
ality ; thus situated, may it not—ought it not—though | ed with all the happy consequences I foretold, so far as 
still incompetent to satisfy all its creditors, to make some | respected the good of the service, let the astonishing 
compensation to those whese claims are of a peculiar! contrast between the state of the Army at this instant, 
nature, distinguished from the common mass in many | and at the former period, determine.” The Army thus 
respects, and standing upon higher grounds than any | restored to animation and vigor, obtained the crowning 
mere pecuniary demands can possibly stand? With its) victory at Yorktown, which secured our liberties and in- 
other creditors, the government contracted the obligation | dependence. Shall we, who have derived such inestima- 
which is imposed upon every cebtor—to pay them as) ble benefits from a contract in the hour of our darkest 
soon as it could : with the revolutionary officers, super-| gloom, refuse to perform its conditions in the sunshine of 
added to this general obligation, was a special promise, | our prosperity ? Would not such a failure be a blot up- 
for the performance of which its faith was solemnly | on the escutcheon of our honor ? Could we, after such 
pledged. ‘This constitutes one marked distinction ; ano-| a breach of faith, again dare to invoke the God of Battles 
ther arises from the circumstance, that, with the general} to protect our cause? The Congress which made the 
creditor, the consideration was articles furvished for the} promise was ynable to fulfil it: we, the successors of ite 
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rights and its duties, have ample resources at our com-| youth and vigor, they set their all upon a cast, resolved 
mand : let us then do that’ which our ancestorswished, | to conquer or to die, to achieve the liberties of their 
but wanted the power to accomplish. country, or to perish in its ruins—little did they think, 
If the reasons which I have submitted have failed to | though they have experienced many of the vicissitudes of 
show the propriety of our acceding te what is asked from | fortune, that, when tottering with age, and bending with 
us, if there any one who questions the power and | infirmities, they would be compelled, by stern necessity, 
the duty of Congress to recognize the claim of the Re- | to sue for the fulfilment of a contract, which they had 
volutionary officers, I would refer him to the numerous | ratitied with their blood, from the children and grand 
instances in which Congress has exonerated individuals | children of those who had promised to perform it. These 
from penalties, plainly incurred, from the conditions of | spared fathers of the revolution stand in need of our im- 
bonds, legally forfeited, and from the payment of moneys | mediate aid. Delay it but a little, and they will be in- 
due by the letter, but not by the liberal construction of | sensible to our compassion or our neglect. ‘Their ser- 
statutes. I would also refer him to the cases of the mer- | vices were eminently personal : it is just that they should 
chants’ bonds, and of the purchasers of the public lands, | be personally rewarded. 1 would not, by any means, 
in which the Government released its debtors from not | have it understood, that 1 am adverse to the pretensions 
less than thirty millions of dollars. In all these exam- | of other officers and other soldiers of the revolution : 
ples, no legal action could have been maintained against | whenever they shall be brought forward in a proper man- 
the Legislature, admitting its liability to be sued. In the | ner, they shall meet with my sincere and zealous atten- 
exercise of these politic and beneficial acts, Congress | tion ; but surely the existence of their demands, not pre- 
was influenced by an enlightened spirit of equity, de- | sented to us in petitions, not examined by our committees, 
rived from that code, which is written in our hearts, | can constitute no reason for delaying to satisfy those which 
whose judge is our consciences, whose interpreters are | are liable to none of these oojections ; and however great 
those principles which bind man to his Creator—which | may be, and doubtless were, the merits of the officers 
dictate to him that the claims of justice are paramount to | and solciers of the revolution, yet none of them, except- 
technical rules, and that they cannot be cancelled, until | ing those provided for in this bill, stand upon the foot- 
they have been satisfied, not merely in form, but in sub-| ing of a contract, for the execution of which the faith of 
stance and in truth. What, sir, was the language of Ge- | Congress was specially and solemnly pledged. The gen- 
neral Washington upon this subject? In a letter writ-| tleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Crarx] I will not say un- 
ten by him to the Governors of the different States, he | justly, (for he is incapable of intentional injustice or mis- 
thus expresses himself: ‘* The provision of half-pay for | representation) but certainly, erroneously, alleges, that 
life, as promised by the resolves of Congress, at a time | the revolutionary officers warmly pressed for five ycars 
when they had nothing else to give to the officers of the | full pay, instead of half pay for life—that they were offer- 
Army, for services then to be performed, was the price | ed by most of the States, particularly by Massachusetts— 
of their blood, and of your independence ; and, as a| that the commutation was considered to be extravagant, 
debt of honor, it can never be cancelled, until it be fair-| and was reluctantly acceded to by Congress; and yet 
ly discharged.” Would that great man, if he were now | that the officers have compluined of this very gratifica- 
living, pronounce that this debt of honor had been can- | tion of their wishes, and now seek for compensation, be- 
celled, when it had not been paid, according to the let- | cause, by the commutation, they have been deprived of 
ter or the spirit of any one of the stipulations which had | a part of what they were entitled to, under the resolution 
been entered into: when the price of blood had been |of 1789. Let me present to the House the facts which 
paid by the officer, and the promised recompence had | werc connected with this transaction. From an aversion 
been withheld by his country? to what was regarded as a pension-system toa privileged 
Ithas been said by several gentlemen, that Congress | order, violent prejudices were excited throughout the 
isnot authorized to pass this bill, because it is founded | States, against the pension of half pay for life to the re- 
upon an equitable claim, and nota legal right. I trust | volutionary officers, which was considered to be an 
that [ have, alreacty, sufficiently answered this objectioa. | imitation of one of the most prominent abuses prevailing 
Ithas, on the contrary, been insisted upon by others, |in monarchical and aristocratical governments. The 
and particularly, by the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. | officers, to avoid contending against the torrent of popu- 
Cranx] that if we pass the bill, we admit that a debt is | lar opinion, presented a petition to Congress, in which, 
(ue to all the surviving officers and soldiers of the revo- | after referring to the objections of the States, they ex- 
lution: to the widows and representatives of those who | press their anxiety ‘*to prevent any altercation and dis- 
have died ; and also to every public creditor ; and that if | tinctions which may tend to injure that harmony which 
we pay one class, and not the whole of the public credi- | they ardently desired might reign throughout the coun- 
tors, We commit an act of the grossest injustice. I have | try,” and their willingness to accept a gross sum, instead 
proceeded altogether upon the ground, that the bill does | of half pay for life. ‘They abstained from specifying that 
not provide fur a debt ; it gtants that which couk! not be |} sum: all they asked for wasa fair equivalent. Congress, 
recovered, were the United States responsible to legal | without consulting the petitioners, by its resolution in 
process. However inadequate was the commutation of | 1783, substituted for half pay for live, five years full pay, 
hve years full pay, in lieu of half pay for life—however | to be paid in a certain manner, requiring, as a condition, 
defective in validity was that commutation from the want | that the assent of the officers to this exchange, should be 
of the assent of one of the parties to it—however injurious | siguified by majorities in the several lines of the army, at 
was the final settlement, made in 1791—still what was then | fixed periods, not exceeding six months. 
paid, was given and was received asa full satisfaction; | exis's of this exchange having been assented to, even by 
therefore, legally, it cannot now be questioned. Besides, | majorities, in any of the lines, until after the expiration 
the revolutionary officers, and all claiming under them, | of the time prescribed in the resolution ; and it is well 
are barred by statutes of limitation. As no debt exists, | known, that many, perhaps the greater part of the offi- 
those not included in the bill have no right to complain. | cers, never assented to it at all, ‘They, therefore, were 
The bill isan equitable grant of money, which we are at | not bound by the resolution, not having done that which 
ioerty to apppropriate as we think most just and bene-| rendered it obligatory upon them. I shall make no com- 
ficial ; and could we better bestow it than upen the | ments upon these facts; the statement of them is sufti- 
waning relicts of those warriors, who struggled with the | cient to effect the end I had in view—to rescue from in- 
“angers of the revelutionary conflict? ‘lo appear before | jurious imputations meritorivus individuals, who as sol- 
Sy a8 supplicants,is sufficiently mortifying to their gener- |diers, have always been without fear, and as citizens, 
US spirits, Little did they think, when flushed with | without reproach. 
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To those who were entitled to half pay for life, under 
the resolution of 1783, this bill grants full pay from 5d 
March, 1826, with a proviso that no one shall receive 
more than the full pay of a captain; and it grants full 
pay from the same period to those non-commissioned 
officers and privates, who were entitled to a bounty of 
$80, by the resolution of Congress which was passed in 
1778. 1 could have wished that something more had 
been done for the petitioners; but what has been done 
will afford them substantial relief. The youngest of 
them is now not less than seventy years of age: litle 
will suffice for their necessary wants, which can be butof| The soldiers shared the same hardships as the officers, 
short continuance. In the brief interval which remains | except in relation to clothing, which was furnished them, 
to them, they will be solaced by the consciousness | while the officers had to provide their own clothing, and 
that they have not been abandoned in their hour of need; | camp equipage. The officers of the Northern army were 
that their services and their sufferings have not been al- | in like manner unpaid, and their wants were relieved by 
together forgotten ; that their passage to the grave will | the cgntributions of their friends, and of public-spirite; 


second battle of Camden, the battle of Guilford, of King’s 
Mountain, Lee’s victory, the battle of Ninety-six, of the 
Cowpens, of Eutaw Springs, and the surrender of Corp. 
wallis, took place. 

The officers of the Southern army were almost wholly 
unsupplied with funds, and their necessities were sup, 
plied by the kindness of patriotic and public-spirited jn. 
dividuals in the Southern States. It is stated, on goo! 
authority, that the officers of the Southern army only re. 
ceived a few dollars a piece, during nearly three years, 
from the continental treasury. 


be smoothed by the fostering care of their country. The 
scarred, and crippled, and gallant veteran, whilst enjoy- 
ing the decent comforts of life, will cheer himself with 


individuals. 
The preliminary articles of peace were signed in the 
| fall of 1782, by which the war of the Revolution was ter. 


the reflection, not unmingled with honest pride, that he | minated, and the independence of the United States was 


owes them, not to the hand of casual charity, but to the 
gratitude and the sympathies of his country ; and that 
country, by so meritorious and benevolent an act, will 
proclaim to the world the injustice and the calumny of 
the reproach, that all Republics are ungrateful. 

Mr. S. WOOD stated that he did not intend to go into 
a diffuse discussion of the subject, but rose merely to vin- 
dicate and corruborate the concise view of the subject 
which he had given a few days since. Sir, said Mr. 
Wood, the inability of the country to pay the officers of 
the army according to the engagements of Congress, was 
the ground of the provision of half pay for life. 
the object of Congress, as early as 1776, to bring forward 
the best talents of the country for officers of the army. 
In 1778, they promised half pay for seven years to such 
as should serve to the end of the war. Between this pe- 
riod and 1780, the continental money, by which the war 
till then had been carried on, gradually depreciated, un- 
til it became useless. It was a period of severe trials, 
privations, and suffering. Many of the officers resigned 
—the solders retired at the expiration of their enlist- 
ments, and an indisposition to incur the privations and 
hardships, to which the service was exposed, threatened 
the dissolution of the army. ‘The public treasury was 
supplied solely by requisitions on the several States ; 
many of them neglected the calls of Congress, the whole 
of them were tardy and irregular in their contributions ; 
and the army was often fora long time without pay. In 
these circumstances, Gen. Washington urged Congress to 
pass an act to give half pay for life to such of the officers 
of the army as should continue in service to the end of 


the war, as the only course to reconcile them to the hard. | 
ships to which they were exposed, and as a reasonable | 


remuneration for the value of their services, and the se- 
verity of their sacrifices and sufferings, October 3d, 1780, 


Congress reduced the 88 regiments, which had become | 


deficient, both in officers and men, to 49 regiments. 
The selection of officers was regulated by seniority, so 
as to retain those of most experience and efficiency, 
without affording any just ground of complaint to those 
whose lot it was to be left without command. 

On the 21st of the same month, Congress passed the 
resolution promising half pay for life to such of the officers 


of the army as should continue in service to the end of the | 


war; which provision was intended to comprehend the 
deranged officers, as well as those who were retained in 
sevice. 

During that year the enemy invaded the Southern 
States, and that part of the country became the principal 
theatre of the war. 


During this and the succeeding year, the surrender of 
8 § 


Charleston, the battle of Camden, of Hanging Reck, the 


It was | 


| acknowledged. Congress in the mean time urged the 
| several States with great importunity to furnish their re. 
| spective quotas which had been assigned them to tle 
public treasury. 

The long suspension of trade, and interruption of the 
| operations of industry had impoverished the people— 
there was very little money remaining in the country, av! 
the States found great difficulty in levying a small por. 
tion of the sums for which they were in arrear to the pud- 
lic treasury, in addition to the supplies necessary for thei 
own local demands, 

The pressure of the times rendered them insensible of 
their obligations to the army, and they became ungrate. 
\ful. Several of the States found fault with the provisions 

which in the hour of danger and difficulty had been 
made for the officers, and was a part of the price of in- 
dependence. ‘The resolutions of Massachusetts, read b) 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. CranK) are a prov! 
of the spirit of the times. As the public treasury depend: 
ed solely on the contributions of the States, Congress, 
without the aid of the States, were unable to fulfil their 
engagements. 

The officers had some apprehensions that the provisioy 
tor their relief would be assigned to the States to whicli 
they belonged, some of whom had manifested dissatis- 
faction with the promise of half pay for life. 

In these cicumstances, the officers were forced upon 
an expedient to save themselves from the risk of a tote! 
luss—they chose a committee of the senior officers, to 
mike the best arrangement for their benefit in thei 
power. ; 

Thirty is supposed to have been the average age of tv 
cfficers of the army, and, according to the rules by whic! 
'the value of annuities for lives is estimated, they woul’ 
have been entitled to seven years full pay. The com 
mittee thought it better to give up a,part than to run te 
| visk of losing the whole, and had reason to hope the s« 
| crifice on their part would remove the objections to tie 
| provision in their behalf. 

The committee accordingly relinquished two-sevenths 
of their claim, and proposed that Congress should agrec 
‘ta exchange the provision of half pay for life, for hve 
| years full pay. a 
|” March 22d, 1783, Congress made that proposal to the 
| officers of the army, which, if accepted, was to be dis 
charged in money or securities. The proposition re 
| be accepted by lines, and the assent of the offivers of ae 
‘northern army was to be signified by the Commande 

in-Chief, within two months, and the assent of those 0! 
| the southern army within six months. The assent of We 
officers was not reported to Congress until the Sist 7 
October—and is presumed to have been given by ' 
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committee or senior officers without the knowledge or 
consent of many of the inferior officers who had left the 
army before this period. The delicate events of March, 
1783, evinced the policy of disbanding the army as easily 
and early as possible. Congress, with this view, on the 
26th of May, instructed the Commander in-Chief to 
grant furloughs to such as wished toleave the army. A 
large portion of the officers and soldiers had availed 
themselves of the permission, and had gone home before 
the 18th of Octuber, when Congcess cischarged the army 
by proclamation. 

The confidence reposed in the committee, who had 
been appointed to arrange their interests with Congress, 
by the junior officers, may have ensured their assent tu 
the arrangement, and may have authorized the commit- 
tee to make the report which was male to Congress. 

I only state the factto illustrate the circumstances un- 
der which the transaction took place. The whole histo- 
ry of the transaction evidently shows that the first sug- 
gestion, and the acceptance of the proposition by the 
officers, were the result of the necessities of the officers, 
arising from the non-fulfilment of the engagements of 
Congress, combined with an apprehension that without 
some such arrangement, they were in danger of wholly 
losing the benefit of the provision which had been made 
for them. 

The arrangement, therefore, was not the free and vo- 
luntary act of the officers, but was evidently the result of 
a species of moral duress, by which they were impelled 
to acquiesce in the proposition for a commutation of half 
pay for life, for five years’ full pay. Congress engaged 
that the five years’ full pay, stipulated to be paid to the 
officers by the new arrangement, should be paid in mo- 
ney or securities. 

Instead of a compliance with this engagement, they 
received certificates which, by no construction, could 
be deemed either money or securities, but merely evi- 
dences of the debt. These certificates soon depr ciat- 
ed to 7-8 of their nominal value, and the necessities of 
the officers subjected many of them toa loss of 7.8 of 
their amount, by the non-payment of them in morey, 
and by the delay of exchanging the certificates for secu- 
rities that might be exchanged for money. 

Again, sir, those who retained their certificates until 
the public debt was funded, sustained a further loss of 
the stipulated amount which was promised them. 

Under the whole circumstances attending the case of 
the half pay promised to the officers of the Revolutiona. 
ry army, by the resolution of October 21st, 1780, no 
man can siy that the promise has been fulfilled; on the 
contrary, the country was a large gainer by the exchange 
of half pay for life for five years full pay. 


The country is in the full fruition of the immense 
blessings acquired under Providence by their labors, and 


a very small portion of the public revenue will be ade- 
quate to the proposed relief. 


Mr. PEARCE demande the previous question. 

The motion was sustained by the House—Ayes 74, 
Noes 47. 

The previous question was then put and carried, and 
the main question having been stated from the Chair, as 
follows : Shall this bill pass? 

Mr. CONDICT demanded that the question be taken 
by veas and nays, and they were ordered by the House. 

The" final question was then at length taken by yeas 
and nays, as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Mass. Anderson, Me. Anderson, 
Pa. Bailey, Baldwin, Barber, Conn. J. S. Barbour, Bar- 
ker, Barlow, Barnard, Barney, Bates, Mass., Bates, Mo. 
Belden, Blake, Brent, Brown, Buchanan, Burges, But- 
man, Cambreleng, Chase, Clark, N.Y. Condict, Coulter, 
Creighton, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Davenport, Ohio, 
Davis, Mass. De Graff, Dickinson, Drayton, Dwight, 
Earll, Everett, Findlay, Fort, Forward, Fry, Gale, Gar- 
row, Gorham, Green, Gurley, Hallock, Harvey, Healy, 
Hobbie, Hodges, Hoffman, Holmes, Hunt, Ingersoll, 
Johnson, Julns, Keese, King, Kremer, Lawrence, Lea, 
Lefer, Little, Livingston, Locke, Mallary, Markell, 
Martin, Martindale, Maxwell, M’Intire, M’Kean, M’Kee, 
McLean, Mercer, Merwin, Miner, Newton, O’Brien, 
Pearce, Picrson, Plant, Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Rip- 
ley, Sergeant, Smith, Ind. Sprague, Sprigg, Sterigere, 
Storrs, Strong, Swann, Swift, Sutherland, Taliaferro, 
Taylor, ‘Ihompson, N. J. Tracy, Tucker, N. J. Var- 
num, Verplanck, Wales, Ward, Washington, Weems, 
Whipple, Whittlesey, Wilson, Pa. Wingate, SilasWood, 
Woodcock, Wolf, Wright, N. ¥.—115. 

NAYS—Messrs. Addams, Allen, Va. Alston, Archer, 
Armstrong, Philip P. Barbour, Barringer, Bartley, Bas- 
sett, Beecher, Bell, Blair, Bryan, Buckner, Carson, Car- 
ter, Chilton, Claiborne, Clark, Ky. Conner, Crockett, 
Davenport, Va. Desha, Floyd, Georgia, Gilmer, Haile, 
Hall, Haynes, Isacks, Lecompte, Letcher, Long, Taump- 
kin, Lyon, Marable, Maynard, McCoy, McHaiton, Met- 
calfe, Mitchell, S. C. Mitchell, Tenn. Moore, Ky. Polk, 
Roane, Russell, Shepperd, Smyth, Va. Stanberry, 
Thompson, Geo. Trezvant, Tucker, S. C. ‘Turner, 
Vance, Vinton, Wickliffe, Williams, Wright, Ohie, 
Yancey 58. 

So the bill was passed. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


Mr MERCER now moved the consideration of the 


: ‘ bill enlarging the powers of the Corporations of Washing- 
The acquiescence of the officers in the mode by which | ton, Georgetown, and Alexandria ; and the question re- 


the commutation was arranged, may bar them from any curring on the amendment moved by Mr. M. on Friday 
legal claim; but as that arrangement and the subsequent | last, 
losses upon the certificates were the result of the non- Mr. MERCER suggested a verbal alteration, which was 
fulfilment of the solemn engagements of Congress, it is agreed to; whereupon, the amendment was adopted. 
such a case of meritorious hardship as formsa strong | ‘The question then being on ordering the bill to be en- 
claim upon the Government to make such provision for grossed for a third reading, it was opposed by Mr. 
the personal relief of those who still survive, as will re- | WRIGHT, of New York, in a speech of considerable 
lieve them from the degradation of dependence, and the length, in which, after minutely recapitulating the provi- 
country from the charge of extortion and ingratitude. sions of each section, he objected to it, on the ground 
Many considerations conspire to induce us to lend a } that, if any failure occurred on the part of the Corpora- 
favorable car to the petitions of the Revolutionary army. | tions to meet the interest of their loans, the United States 
They achieved more for their country than any army | would be considered, however incorrectly, as under obli- 
tver before dil achieve for their country, and encounter | gation to make up the deficiency, and Congress would 
ed in the achievement greater hardships, privations, and | be teased with applications, until, at last, they would have 
sufferings, than any army ever sustained to de it. He objected, also, to the countersigning of the 
, Death has thinned their ranks, and left but few of | certificates of stock by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, as 
tiem to be provided for; few, if any of them, are under | being calculated to foster this delusion, and practically 
seventy years of age, and according to the course of na- | deceive those who might embark their capital, especially 


‘ure none will continue for any length of time to require | foreigners. As the bill proposed that an agent should be 
‘He provision we may make for them. 


| appointed by the President of the United States to neg » 
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ee 
tiate these certificates, and as it was intended to send him | to the universal practice of verifying all bank notes, bonds 
to Europe for that purpose, it could scarcely but happen | deeds, and other instruments, by the signature of a yi, 
that an impression should prevail there that the Ameri-| ness. This was a counter signatare, as much as that o/ 
can Government was in some way responsible for the | the Secretary would be, and no man of ordinary sens. 


soundness of the stock. He also considered the bill as| or information would dream that a witness was rendered 


rendering the United States responsible both for the sol-| responsible by his signature. 
vency and fidelity of the collector who was to be ap-| Mr. STEWART now demanded the previous question 
pointed on the part of the Government, to collect the | but his motion was not sustained. ; 
extra tax, in case of deficiencies. Taking the whole Mr. MITCHELL, of Tenn. advocated the amendmen. 
provisions of the bill together, Mr. W. concluded by con- | He thought that counter-signing the certificates, thous) 
fessing, that if he was a holder of the certificates, and any | no one could pretend that it made the Secretary person. 
failure took place on the part of the Corporations, be | ally liable, would yet be in the nature of a holding out of 
should consider himself as fully warranted to apply te false colors, and the effect would be to embarrass (op. 
Congress to make good the deficiency. | gress by demands for indemnity, should any failure take 
Mr. WICKLIFFE then offered the following proviso, | place. Thecertificates would, of course, be signed by 
to be added to the last section : the Mayor, as the head ofthe Corporation ; but he had 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so constru-! no idea of compelling the Secretary of the Treasury to act 
ed asto make the United States, directly or indirectly, | as itsscrivener, and put his name along side of that of Jie 
responsible for any act to be done by said Corporations, | Gales. If they wished their certificates counter-sigued, 
under, and by virtue of, this act; or for any liability in- | let them appoint some of their own officers todo it. Mr, 
curred by said Corporations, or any failure to collect the | M. then moved to amend the bill, by inserting, (in sub. 
taxes hereby authorized to be collected by said Corpora-| stance) instead ofthe Secretary of the Treasury, tie 
tions : nor shall any tax be imposed on the property of | Clerks or Recorders of the Corporations of Washington, 
the United States within the District of Columbia. Georgetown, and Alexandria. 
’ Mr. MERCER signified his cheerful acceptance of it} The CHAIR suggested that this amendment migiit be 
as a modification of the bill ; ana it was thereupon adupt- | moved after the question of striking out should have been 
ed by the House. decided ; whereupon, Mr. MITCHELL consented, {o: 
Mr. MERCER now replied to Mr. Wnrent, meeting | the present, to withdraw it. 
and explaining his objections in order. As tothe United| Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, farther urged the objec. 
States being liable, in any case, that objection, if there | tions hehad before advanced, as to the probability of 
had ever been any force in it, was now completely obvi- | deception abroad—reprobated the idea of a common re. 
ated by the adoption of the proviso just offered by the | sponsibility among the Corporations, and therefore de. 
gentleman from Kentucky. Neither the signing nor | nied the necessity of having all their certificates alike: o1 
countersigning of the certificates of the stock, rendered | of having a common Treasury. 
any body liable but the Corporations in whose name the Mr. MERCER replied, and contended for the sufficien. 
stock was issued. It wastrue that the Corporations had | cy of the real estate of the three cities of the District, to 


loans, He derided the idea,that the astute money-lend- 
ers of Leaden-hall street, in J.ondon, or of Wall street, 
in New York, would be misled by the signature of the 
Secretary of the Treasury; nor did he think that the 
Secretary of the Treasury would be in the least degraded 
by having his name appended to these certificates of 
stock, even though it should be placed by the side of 
that of Mr. Gales, of whom he spoke in dattering and 
friendly terms. It was not considered beneath the dig. 


power to lay taxes, but they were Republican , bodies, 
holding office by the free election of their constituents, 
and liable to be removed at pleasure. ‘This was a suffi- 
cient guarantee against any abuse of this power. On the 
subject of taxation by the United States, the bill did no 
more than adopt the system previously followed during 
the last war, when not less than $100,000 had been col- 
lected in this District, to meet the exigencies of the 
public service. The Collector proposed to be appointed 
will be responsible to the President, and liable to prose- | nity of the Secretary of State to sign the passports of tr:- 
cution in Court, with heavy damages, for misconduct in | vellers going abroad ; and why should the Secretary of 
office. Mr. M. expressed his willingness to strike out | the Treasury, who did not outrank a Roman questor, be 
that part of the bill which required the certificates to be | held too dignified a personage to prevent, by hissigns- 
countersigned by the Secretary of the Treasury. It had | ture, the commission of fraud and forgery ? It was true 
been adopted as the best mode of verification, and a/ that the Corporations would be severally responsible, 
guard against furgery ; but if serious objections were en- | but it was also true that they would have to report to one 
tertained against it, he should not insist upon its being } common Treasury, and that might as well be the Trea 
retained. sury of the United States as any other. 

Mr. WARD moved that that feature of the bill be Mr. LIVINGSTON coincided in part with the views 
stricken out. expressed by Mr. Waicat, of N. Y. as to the practical 

The motion was briefly opposed by Mr. STEWART, | effect of that provision of the bill, which requires that 
and at considerable length by ! the certificates of stock shall be** countersigned” by the 

Mr. STORRS, who contended that it washighly proper | Secretary of the Treasury, That term was usually em 
that the Government should have some check through | ployed where two parties signed the same instrument 
which it might become, at all times, acquainted with the | under the same relation, but as checks upen each other 
number and amount of certificates issued. Tlic counter. He, therefore, suggested the propricty of substituting 
signature of the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury was the only | the word * attested” for it. 
provision contained in the bill to effect thisobject. There | Mr. WARD now consented to withdraw his amend: 
was not the least danger that capitalists, who were pro- | ment. 
verbially astute and careful on the subject of security, | Mr. SPRAGUE, concurring in the idea that some false 
would be misled by the signature of the Secretary, so as | impression might be produced unless the form of the cer 
to believe that the United States were responsible. Every | tificates should be guarded, moved the following amenc 
prudent man would acquaint himself with the provisions | ment : 
of the act of incorporation, before he invested his funds. After the word Treasury, in 7th line, 4th section of the 
After a brief reply from Mr. WRIGHT, of N. Y. | bill, insert— 
Mr. BURGES opposed the amendment, and referred; ‘* Every such certificate of stock which shall be issues 


unlimited power to subscribe stock, and a =a meet, without doubt or difficulty, the interest of their 
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by said corporation, shall express on the face of it, that 
pers is, alone, responsible for the payment of RULES UF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. STEWART inquired, whether the gentleman in- The House proceeded tn the consideration of a resolu. 
tended to say that the corporation should give no other | tion moved by Mr. WICKLIFFE, yesterday, and laid on 
security than their own ? the table ; when 

Mr. SPRAGUE replied in the negative, but denied; Mr. W. briefly explained and supported the resolu- 
that such would be the effect of his amendment. The/ tion. It must be known to every gentleman, that, during 
Corporations were alone responsible, but they might give | the last five years, from one hundred to one hundred and 
as much collateral security as they chose. What should {| twenty bills have been passed in this House, which were 
be the form of the certificates, the bill did not provide, | lost in the Senate for want of time. On the returnof 
and it would doubtless be the interest of the Corporations | members at the second session, the subject of these bills 
to present their certificates in such a shape as would give | according to the present practice, have all to be taken 
them the readiest credit. He thought this was left too | up and referred anew ; then considered on the report of 
joose, and that the bill should be imperative in relation to | Committees, new bills reported, and re-printed, &c. The 
this feature ofthe plan. The certificates were to be | simple object of his resolution was, to place these bills 
transferrable, and though capitalists were generally astute | on {the same footing with those which had not been 
and cautious, yet these certificates might be taken in | reached in the calendar at the present session. 
circulation by many persons who did not recur to the law. The resolution having been modified at the suggestion 

It was true, that the signer of the certificates was not | of Messrs. STRONG and EVERETT, to read as follows : 
rendered personally responsible, but the general under-| Aesolred, That the following be added to the standing 
standing was, that persons so signing, were something rules of this House : 
more than mere witnesses, and acted as agents ofa prin- ** All bills which shall have passed this House, at the 
cipal, who was responsible for their acts. first session of any Congress, and shall not have been 

Mr. MERCER expressed his assent to the suggestion | finally acted upon in the Senate, shall be placed on the 
of Mr. Lrvrweston, and accepted the word attested, | calendar by the Clerk, at the commencement of the next 
asa modification of the bill. To that of Mr. Spracvs | Session of the same Congress, asif they had been several- 
he dissented, because he thought that the stock ought | ly read the first and second time, in the same order as 
not to be sent abroad in a form that was calculated to cast | they were reported””— 
doubt and suspicion either on the ability oron the honesty | It was opposed by Mr. GILMER, as tending to prevent 
of the Corporations. Hedid not consider it indispen- a thorough investigation of the subjects before the House, 
sable that the certificates should be signed by the Secre- | and he, therefore, moved to lay the resolution upon the 
tary of the Treasury: but would prefer some officer of table. 
the Government, though of very inferior grade, to any | This motion was negatived ; and the resolution having 
Clerk, or other officer of the Corporations. The offi- | been further discussed, Mr. WICKLIFFE, expressing his 
cersof the Government were, to a certain extent, offi- | intention to call it up to-morrow, moved that, for the pre- 
cersof the District. It had scarcely any other officers sent, it be laid upon the table; which was agreed to. 
but those of the United States. +, sn neato 

Mr. GORHAM now moved toamend the amendment ¥ Wee SOAS a on ; 
of Mr. Senacue, by adding thereto the following pro-| Mt. McDUFFIE made the following report: which was 
odn’s read and laid on the table : ; 

“And provided, that no certificate of stock or other | f “The sats thats on the a of a House, of the con- 
evidence of such loan shall issue for less amount than one | tence with the Senate, on the subject of the disagree- 
hundied deliass.”” | ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments propos- 

Mr. SPRAGUE accepted this as a modification. joe ao Senate to the oe making appropriations for In- 

Mr. HOFFMAN suggested to Mr. Mancen, that, as | ‘ral, Improvements, submit the following report : 
the whole bill was originally drawn with the view that the |.) i = eee cay ‘bei to recommend to their hhor pv 
General Government should guaranty the Stock, whe- | sow of Re - amen gr ay wear viz: That the 
ther it would not be better to re-draw the bill altogether, | Gfth = i Seat ‘tnt when 9 od tha its vote, on the 
and] put it in such a form that it should have no connex- | neReas y © Senate: and that the Senate do 
ion with any officer of the Government whatever. If it | Consent to modify the third amendment, by striking out 
were at all connected with the Executive or the ‘Treasu- | = a vee words P ae the expenses,’ in the 
ty Department,he should be compelled to vote against it. | rst line, a cea paar eae carrying on the exami- 

Mr. SMYTH now inquired of the Caarr whether it] nations and surveys for Internal Improvements, under the 
would bein order to move that the bill be indefinitely | #¢ of the 30th April, 1824, thirty thousand dollars, pro- 
postponed. vided that this appropriation shall not be construed into 

The SPEAKER replied that this would not be in or- | a legislative sanction of any examination or survey, which 
der in the present stage of the bill. 


Wepxespar, Mar 14, 1828. 


| shall not be deemed of national importance, or within the 
Mr. STEWART objected to the amendments, as ari- | provisions the aferomsid act of the 30th April, 1824.” 
sing from over-caution, and as calculated to throw em- CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 
barrassments in the way of corporate bodies, who had/ The bill to enlarge the powers of the Corporations of 
made the most laudable exertions, aad incurred the heavi-| Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, coming up as 
est responsibilities, to promote an object of general na-| the unfinished busines of yesterday, and the question be- 
tional importance. ing on the amendment of Mr. Spracvus, 

Mr. MERCER expressed his approbation of the amend-| Mr. KREMER, after a few remarks on the “ raw head 
ment of Mr. Gornam. and bloody bones” which the gentleman from New York, 
_ Mr. KREMER said,‘ he did not rise to enter into the | [Mr. Waient,] had conjured up out of his own imagina- 
‘iscussion. For himself, he was entirely opposed to the | tion, against this bill, moved to lay the amendment upon 
amendments, but, believing that the subject was not as | the table; but withdrew the motion at the request o 
well understood asit would be, after gentlemen had; Mr. MERCER, who stated that, with the concurrence 
some little time to examine it, he moved thatthe House | of the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Spracve,] he had pre- 
adjourn, pared a modification of the bill, so worded as effectually 

he House complied with this request. to guard against the possible danger of fraud and imposi- 
Vou. 1V.—168 
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tion in regard to the certificates of stock to be issued by | taxed. hey were represented in the Assemblies of 
the Corporations of the District. Virginia and Maryland by whom the district was ceded, 

Mr. SPRAGUE then moved to amend the bill as fol- | or have voluntarily come into it. But I do not consider 
lows : the cession as conferring on Congress authority to tax the 

Strike ont from the word ‘‘act,” 5th line, 4th section, | people of this district, otherwise than in common with 
to the end of that section, and insert the people of the United States. 

“ City (or town) of [here insert the title of the city or| tis proposed to authorize corporations, created for tle 
town.] purpose of local government, to subscribe stock for mak. 

** Maror’s OFFICE. ing canals, passing through the country as well as through 

‘** Be it known, that there is due from the Mayor, | the district. This is not a proper exercise of powers 
Board of Aldermen, and Board of Common Council of} granted to corporations for government. It is to effect a 
the city, (or town) [here insert the title of the city or| purpose distinct from those for which these corporations 
town,] unto » Or assigns, the sum of , bear-| were created. You will enable the corporations to bur. 
ing interest at the rate of [here insert the rate of interest] | den the estates of the people to any amount they may 
per centum per annum, from the day of think proper. ‘The cost of the canal is estimated at 22 
inclusively, payable quartet yearly ; the principal sum | millions of dollars, and the corporations will be author. 
above mentioned, is to be paid on the day of| ized to subscribe for stock to that amount, exceeding the 

, which debt is recordell in this office, and is trans- | whole value of all the property in the district. The taxes 
ferrable only by appearance in person, or by attorney at | are to be imposed and collected by your authority. It 
this office. was intended when the bill was drawn, that the United 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed | States should guarantee the loans which the corporations 
my name, and caused the seal of said city to be affixed. | should obtain. ‘That proposition has been withdrawn ; 

» Mayor. but enough remains to make the government responsible, 
» Register.” Why? You alone are to lay and collect the taxes which 

Mr. MERCER moved to add as follows : are to discharge the loans Then will you not be respon. 

“ A list of all such certificates, denoting their respec-| sible? Yes: for when the taxes are to be actually col. 
tive numbers, dates, and sums, and the persons to whom | lected, rather than grind the people of the district, you 
the same shall have been issued, authenticated by the | will advance the money. By engaging to tax the people, 
Mayor subscribing the same, shall be deposited by said | without their consent, you will have incurred a respon- 
officer, at the time of subscribing the same, or within ten | sibility which you cannot avoid. You will pay the money 
days thereafter, with the Secretary of the Treasury of the | for the corporations; and give them up the debt, as you 
United States. did the debt due from the college. 

** The said certificates shall not be issued in any case, The Constitution deelares that ‘* no capitation or other 
for a less sum each than one hundred dollars. The for- | direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the cersus 
gery of any such certificate, or of any transfer thereof, | or ennmeration.” ‘This protects the people of the dis- 
or of any power of attorney, purporting to authorize such | trict, as well as of any uther portion of the United States, 


transfer, shall be punishable in like manner with the for- | from arbitrary taxation by Congress. The taxes which 


gery of a certificate of the public debt of the United | you impose must be imposed equally on all. A power 
States.” in Congress to tax the people of the district slone has 
The amendment was briefly explained by Messrs. | not been sanctioned by the Supreme Court ; and the ex 
MERCER and SPRAGUE, and agreed to by the House ; | ercise of such a power seems to me to be a direct viols- 
as was also a farther amendment offered by Mr. MER-| tion of this clause of the Constitution, This authority 
CER, dispensing with the necessity of the ‘approbation granted to the corporations, to subscribe sums which the 
of the President of the United States to the appointment | people are to pay, is contrary to the principles of free 
of the Company’s agent for negotiating loans. government. If asingle citizen with n the limits of those 
The question recurring on ordering the bill to a third corporations ohjects to the measure, his rights are vi0- 
reading, Jated. If all are willing to subscribe for stock, they may 
Mr. SMYTH, of Virginia, said, that as the citizens of | do so in their own names. But let not the corporations 
this district bad no representative on this floor, le deem- | be enabled to involve in debt, to any amount they may 
ed it to be his duty to oppose any violations of their | think proper, the people, to govern whom they were i: 
rights. I raise, said he, a solemn question: Can Con-| stituted, which debts you are to collect. 
gress impose any tax on the people of this district that How would this measure operate on the country witht 
is not imposed in commun on all the people of the Unit-| the district ? Will you tax the people of the city and 
ed States? I maintain that they cannot. The people of| towns only ? Ought not your legislation to be equ! 
the district are not represented in this body. They once | within the ten miles square ? You ought not to make an 
made it a question before the Supreme Court, whether | unjust distinction. It bas been held that an act of leg's- 
Congress had any power to impose taxes on them. The | lation which should take the property of A and give ite 
Supreme Court decided that they might be taxed, in| B, would be void, because it would be contrary to )\ 
common with the citizens of the United States. But now, | tice. Then your legislation, to be obligatory, should v¢ 
when no direct tax is proposed to be laid on the people | just. Sir, I hope the bill will not be read again. 
of the United States, it is proposed to impose a heavy| Mr. MERCER replied with great brevity, observi"g 
tax on the people of the district, a tax which will amount | that, if Congress had no power to tax the People of te 
to 113 dollars on property in the City of Washington of| District, they had no power to make laws for it in oiler 
the value of 10,000 dollars; a tax unequal and unjust | respects. 
among the people of the district ; for, while a citizer of | Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, saw no necessity thata 
Washington pays 112 dollars, one of Alexandria will pay | collector should be appointed by the President, as each 
pay 58 dollars, and one of Georgetown 56 dollars, whose | of the Corporations had cullectors of its own. He had 
estate is of the same value. ‘The tax is to be imposed | no objection that the Corporations should take as much 
directly by your power, and not by the corporations, in | stock as they pleased, but he objected to having the 
which the people are represented. I would not, if 1 | Government at all connected with the transaction. 
could, unsettle the decision that the people of the district} After a word of reply from Mr. MERCER, the yeas 
may be taxed by Congress in common with the people of | and nays, on the pending question, were ordered, whe? 
the United States; for it is just that they should be s0/ Mr. ALEXANDER opposed the bill on the ground 
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that the House had no evidence that it was approved by | Forward, Gale, Garnsey, Gorham, Green, Gurley, Haile, 
the People of the District themselves. The inhabitants | Hodges, Holmes, Hunt, Ingersoll, Isacks, Johns, Kre- 
of Washington were already taxed as far as they could | mer, Lawrence, Lecompte, Leffler, Letcher, Little, Li- 
bear. They labored already under a heavy debt, and | vingston, Locke, Lyon, Mallary, Martindale, Marvin, 
when this act should be in full operation, they would be | McDuffie, McHatton, McKean, McLean, Mercer, Mer- 
subjected to very heavy taxation. Could it be expected | win, Metcalfe, Miner, Mitchell, of Pa. Mitchell, of Tenn. 
that they would be enabled to raise this sum exclusive | Moore, of Ky. Moore, of Ala. Newton, Orr, Owen, 
of the large amount which had been recently funded to | Pearce, Pierson, Plant, Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Rus- 
pay the debt devolved upon them by the United States, | sell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shepperd, Sloane, Smith, of 
in the case of Gillespie’s Lottery? Mr. A. contended | Indiana, Sprigg, Stanberry, Stevenson, of Pa. Stewart, 
that it did not appear to be the intention of this bill, that | Storrs, Strong, Swann, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thompson, of 
the principal of the debt to be contracted by the Corpo | N. J. Tucker, of N. J. Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Wales, 
rations should ever be paid, and the result would be, Ward, Washington, Weems, Whittlesey, Wilson, of Pa. 


that, if that sum ever had to be paid, it would come out | Wingate, Wolf, Wright, of Ohio, Yancey.—111. 


of the Treasury of the United States. Inthe course of 
his remarks, Mr. A. made a personal reference to the 

conduct of Mr. Mercer in the? State of Virginia, de- | 
claring that he could not place any confidence in the es- 

timates and plausibility of the present scheme, because, 

such was the ingenuity of his colleague, that he was 

capable at any time to make the worse appear the better 

cause; in illustration of which position, he referred to | 
the establishment of a sinking fund in Virginia, and the 
allurements thrown out on that occasion, in predictions | 
which had never been realized. 

Mr. MERCER replied with much warmth and feeling, 
declaring thatsuch a charge, urged against the conduct 
of a member elsewhere, with a view to discredit his | 
statements in this House, was unparalleled in the annals 
of Parliamentary decorum. i 

Mr. ALEXANDER explained, disclaiming any inten- | 
tion of charging Mr. M. with improper motives. 

Mr. MERCER replied, that, whatever might have 
been the gentleman’s intention, the obvious force and 
purport of his argument was, in fact, to bear upon the 
proceedings here. Mr. M. remonstrated on the manner 
inwhich he had been met when stating the estimates | 
of respectable Engineers, and explaining his own views 
in relation to a great national improvement. He then 
went into a brief explanation of the circumstances to | 
which his colleague had alluded—gave a history of the 
origin and amount of the Virginia sinking fund, and its 
competency to extinguish the debt of that State. A 
part of that fund had been appropriated to the holy | 
cause of education, and the residue of it had since been 
abolished. If, then, it had failed to accomplish its ob- | 
ject, was it his fault? or were his statements on that ac- 
count to be held up as unworthy of credit’ He had 
been called visionary, and it had been said, that he had 
never succeeded in any object he undertook ; but the 
fact was directly the reverse. His predictions had been 
more than fulfilled, and his plans had succeeded be- 
yond his hopes, whether they respected the University, 
the primary Schools, or the present great object of In- 
ternallmprovement. As to the assent of the People of 
the District, it had been given in their public meetings, 
before the meeting of Congress, with almost perfect 
unanimity, He had never heard of but three dissenting 
voices, and one of these gentlemen had sinced changed 
his views on the subject. Mr. M. concluded, by stating | 
the extreme pain with which he had been compelled, at | 
a period of the session when the time of the House was 
80 precious, to make these explanatory statements in his 
Own vindication. 

The question being then put on ordering the bill to a 
third reading, was decided a3 follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, of Pa. Armstrong, Bailey, 
Baldwin, Barber, of Conn. Barker, Barlow, Barnard, Bar- 
ney, Bartley, Bates, of Mass. Bates,of Missouri, Beecher, 
Blair, Blake, Brent, Bryan, Buchanan, Burges, Chilton, 
Chase, Clark, of Ky. Condict, Coulter, Creighton, Crock- 
elt, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Daniel, Davenport, of 
Ohio, Davis, of Mass. Dickinson, Everett, Findlay, Fort, 


NAYS—Messrs. Addams, Alexander, Alston, Ander- 
son, of Me. Archer, P. P. Barbour, Barringer, Belden, 
Bell, Brown, Buckner, Buck, Bunner, Cambreleng, Car- 
son, Claiborne, Clark, of N. Y. Conner, Davenport, of 
Va. DeGraff, Desha, Drayton, Dwight, Earll, Floyd, of 
Va. Floyd, of Ga. Fry, Garrow, Gilmer, Hallock, Hall, 
Harvey, Haynes, Healy, Hobbie, Hoffman,Johnson, Keese, 
King, Lea, Long, Lumpkin, Marable, Markell, Martin, 
Maxwell, McCoy, Mclntire, Mitchell, of S. C. O’Brien, 
Polk, Ripley, Roane, Smyth, of Va. Sterigere, Stower, 
Swift, Sutherland, Thompson, of Ga. Trezvant, Tucker, 
of 8. C. Turner, Verplanck, Wilde, Williams, S. Wood, 
J. J. Wood, Wright, of N. Y.—68. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

OFFICE OF MAJOR GENERAL. 

On motion of Mr. SMYTH, the House then proceed- 
ed (ayes 75, noes 69) to consider the bill abolishing the 
office of Major General. 

Mr. SMYTH then moved the following amendment to 
the first section: 

‘* Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as abolishing the Brevet rank of Major Gene- 
ral in the Army of the United States.” 

Mr. WARD now moved, with a view of trying the 
sense of the House, that the bill, and amendment, be 
laid upon the table; and on this motion, he demanded 
Yeas and Nays; but the House refused to order 
them. 

The question being taken on laying the bill upon the 
table, it was negatived. 

Mr. VANCE thea rose, and referred to certain commu- 
nications from the War Department, in relation to this 
office, which were not now within reach, being in the 
possession of the Chairman of the Military Committee, 
{Mr. Hamrttox,] who was himself detained on the bu- 
siness of an important committee, now sitting by leave of 
the House. He thought it was no more than courtesy, 
at least, to listen to what the Department had to say, 
and the same courtesy seemed to dictate,that a bill, upon 
an important military subject, should not, if possible, be 
taken up in the absence of the Chairman of the Military 
Committee,more especially as that gentleman was known 
to have strong objections to the passage of the bill. He, 
therefore, hoped that the gentleman from Virginia would 
consent to allow the bill to lie upon the table until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SMYTH expressed his inability to comply with 
this request, inasmuch as he was uncertain whether ano- 
ther opportunity would be afforded him to call up this 
bill. As to the Chairman of the Military Committee, he 
had received the personal assurance of that gentleman, 
that he should not again address the House in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. FLOYD made some remarks on the subject of bre- 
vet rank, as incidentally connected with the subject of 
the bill. 

The question on the amendment of Mr. SMYTH was 
then decided in the negative—Ayes 62, Noes 80. 
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Mr. VANCE moved to strike out the second section | Ohio, (Mr. Vance.} He would have contented himself 
of the bill, which was in the following words: | with a silent vote in favor of its passage. But, said My, 

‘* Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all officers | B. I belong to the Militia myself—I have a fellow-feeling 
serving by commission from the authority of any State, | for them, and I never shall consent to degrade them ; fo; 
shall, on all detachments, court-martial, or other duty, | after all, they are the great bulwark of our defence. ‘T),. 
wherein they may be employed in conjunction with the | second section of this bill will produce that effect. 4 
regular forces of the United States, take rank next after | Captain in the regular Army, after he has continued j, 
all officers of the like grade, either by brevet commission | the service for ten years, is breveted a Major, and in te,, 
or otherwise, in said regular forces: notwithstanding the | years more he becomes a Colonel by brevet. ‘The mere 
commissions of such militia, or State officers, may be | lapse of twenty years transforms a Captain into a Colone! 
older than the commissions of the officers of the regular | by brevet, and gives him this honorary rank ; although ne 
forces of the United States.” | may still remain but a Captain in the line, and be entitled 

In support of his motion, Mr. V. said, that he consider- | to command but a single company. Brevet rank is there. 
ed this bill as going further than any bill had ever gone | fore acquired, in our army, without any extraordinary 
before. He sent to the table a letter from the Depart-| merit. Under this section, such a Captain would be en. 
ment of War, which he desired to have read. He then titled to rank a Colonel of Volunteers or Militia who had 
stated, that one of the greatest difficulties a commanding | led his regiment into the field, and to assume the com- 
General had to encounter, was to preserve a state of har-| mand. Ifask, will not any law, which would operate jy 
monious feeling among his troops. He did not, therefore, | this manner, tend to destroy the spirit of the Militia, and 
wish to place it in the power of unqualified individuals to | to degrade themboth in their own eyes and those of the 
fill that responsible station. Nation ? The past history of this country proves that 

Mr. DWIGHT hoped this motion would prevail. The | they do not deserve such treatment at our hands. During 
effect of the amendment is to make a distinction between | the last war, the Militia purchased glory both for them. 
the officers of the army and the militia, so that they shall | selves and for their country, upon the field of battle ; and 
not come in conflict with each other. He referred to the | our most brilliant victories were those achieved under 
equality of rank between General Jackson and General | the command of men, who had been Militia Generals, 
Brown, and asked the House to reflect on what might | and who were transferred to the same rank, in the regu: 
have been the effect upon these distinguished men, if they | lar Army. 
had been placed under the command of a militia officer.| It has been objected, against the passage of this bill, 

Mr. BARNEY was opposed to the bill in all its fea-| by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Drarros,) 
tures. He considered the rank of Major General as in- | that if the office of Major General should be abolished, 
dispensable to the efficient organization of an army com-/a Militia Major General would then command an officer 
posed of several brigades. As well might the presiding | of the highest rank in our Army, should regular troops 
officer of the co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, or | and militia be called into service together. Even if we 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives be dispens- | should admit this construction of the law to be correct, 
ed with, as the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the | the inconvenience which that gentlemen apprehends, 
United States. What would be its practical operation ? | would never occur in peint of fact. The army is now on 
The moment it becomes necessary to call into service a| a peace establishment. When war shall threaten us, it 
portion of the militia of the respective States, the first} must immediately be reorganized. We must then cali 
Major General drafted for the occasion, and who may | into existence a new head to the Army, and confer upon 
have received a commission for the special purpose, | hima rank which will entitle him to command a Major 
takes the command of your whole forces, and thus the | General of Militia. It is scarcely possible, therefore, that 
elements of military science acquired by your officers in| the case supposed by the gentleman can ever exist. 
early youth at West Point, and matured by a whole life) If this bill should pass, it will afford the President of 
devoted to its development, ceases to advantage tle Re- | the United States an opportunity of placing at the head 
public: for it is of no consequence how the commission | of the Army, in the event o: war, an able and an efficient 
is obtained, whether by election, as in some of the States, | man, and relieve the country from the danger of having 
by regular promotion as in others, or by selection from that station pre-occupied by a superannuated officer. | 
the ranks, as has sometimes happened in moments of po- | the mean time, no inconvenience can be experienced. 
litical excitement, to gratify an influential partisan; the ‘The President is Commander-in-Uhief of the Army ; ani 
defence of the Nation is thus committed to the guidance | it is his duty to decide the question of rank, which hias so 
of a militia officer, who cannot, by any rational calcula- | long existed, between the two Brigadier Generals. ‘fle 
tion, have acquired experience to qualify him for this re-| one or the other of them will then be the chief officer of 
sponsible station. Asa gross act of injustice to those dis- the Army. But it was not my intention to discuss (he 
tinguished men, possessing this brevet rank, itis all impor- | main question ; I rose merely to defend the Militia, and | 
tant that this bill should not become a law. In my judg- | shall proceed no further. 
ment, their grade, whether obtained by gallant conduct! Mr. SMYTH made a few observations in reply ; and 
in the field, or by ten years’ faithful service, has become a | asked if it would be considered a degradation that Geo 
vested right, which Congress cannot, without a violation Scott should take command of any of the Major Ger 
of their plighted faith, deprive them of. It is true, that, | erals who have probably seats on this floor. He ws 
by an arbitrary exercise of sovereign power, they may about to proceed in some general observations on the bill, 
be thus razeed ; but is it consistent with the duty we owe when he was reminded by the Chair that the questiol 
to ourselves, and toa grateful Nation, who, with one | was on the amendment—and he sat down. 
loud acclaim, liave sanctioned, by their approbation, the | Mr. VANCE said, that officers who had received bre: 
laws enacted during the late war, conferring this honora- | vet rank as the reward of distinguished services, were 
ry reward for the gallantry that nerved their arm in bat- | placed ona different footing with those who obtained bre- 
tle, and the patience. which, in peace, condemns them | vet rank in consequence of a certain term of service. He 
to linger ten long years without promotion ? In every as. | stated, that as the militia have no brevet rank, a Lieuten 
pect which the proposition assumed, Mr. B. expressed ant of the Army, having brevet rank, might go and take 
his decided hostility to it. a Colonel’s regiment from him. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he should not have said a word After a few words from Mr. DRAYTON, ; 
upon this bill, had not his attention been drawn tothe’! Mr. WEEMS said that, even under the articles 
second section of it, by the motion of the gentleman from | war, which lie read in part, (applicable) and which ap 
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most unwise measures that could possibly be submitted 
toa deliberative assembly. I take it for granted, said 
he, that it is the object of this bill to accomplish one of 
these two objects : either to improve the organization 
of the Army, or to effecta retrenchment of the expenses 
of the Military Establishment. Now, sir, 1 presume no 
military mau will undertake to say, that it will improve 
the organization of the Army, to deprive it of a military 
head. I say nomilitary man, sir, ; because I amaware 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania—who, like my- 
self, is not a military man—has made a grand discovery 
on the subject of organizing a peace establishment, 
which may prove tobe one ofthe greatest improve- 
ments in the art of modern warfare. The plan of the 
gentleman is to have no Major General or Commander- 
in-Chief in time of peace, lest he should become super- 
annuated before the occurrence cf a war. By keeping 
the chief command of the Army vacant in time of peace, 
the gentleman’says the President will have it in his power 
to place a young and vigorous man at the head of the 
Army in the event ofa war. My only surprise in this mat- 
ter is, sir, that the gentleman has not extended his prin- 
ciple a little further. The same reason will certainly ap- 
ply with equal force to the Brigadiers, the Colonels, the 
Captains; and, in a word, to the whole rank and file of 
the Army. It would be certainly desirable to get rid of 
superannuated soldiers, and have those that are young and 
vigorous. Indeed, I think the principle of the gentleman 
applies with greater force to the subordinate officers, 
who rise by seniority, than it does to the office of Com- 
mander in Chief, in relation to which the Executive has 
an unlimited discretion. Thus, sir, we should make 
short work of re-organizing the Army. We should get 
rid of italtogether. ‘There would be at least something 
hke retrenchment in this. 

But this proposition to dispense with the Commander 
in Chief, has nothing to recommend it, either on the score 
of improving the organization of the Army, or of curtail- 
ing its expenses. Inthe former regard, it is absolute dis- 
organization, as far as it goes. In the latter it is the very 
worst possible retrenchment conceivable. ‘There is no 
part ofthe Army, where you might not save an equal 
sum of money with less injury to the public service. Cut 
off the legs or the arms, but I pray you spare the head. 
We were informed by my friend and colleague, the Chair- 
mai of the Military Committee, the ether day, that the 
proposed change would save annually not more than two 
or three thousand dollars. Now, sir, if the object is to save 
this sum, cut off some three or four Colonels, some six or 
eight Captains, or some twenty or thirty common sol- 
diers. ‘These would be curtailments to be sure ; but 
they would not materially injure the public service : for 
they would not destroy or impair the organization of the 
Army. Upon the whole, sir, 1 regard this bill as being 
positively injurious on the score of organization ; and 
wholly unworthy of consideration, on the score of re- 
trenchment and economy. 

Mr. RAMSEY then offered the following amendment; 
which was negatived : 

‘* Beit further enacled, That, as soon asthe two com- 
missioned Brigadier Generals shall resign, die, or be dis- 
missed from the military service ofthe United States, 
no appointment shall be made to supply such vacancy,” 

Mr. SMYTH, of Va. said, that he could not assent to 
the opinion of the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
as moved. McDurrit] that the abolition of the office of General-in- 

The amendment was then agreed to. Chief would be injurious to the urganization of the Army. 

And the question then occurring on engrossing the bill |The President is Commander-in-Chiet of the Army of the 
for a third reading— United States. Ifthe President and Secretary of War 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, he rose to say a word or two in perform their duties as regards the Army, there can be no 
opposition to this bill, and he would take leave to say, occasion for a Commanding General residing at the Scat 
at the commencement, that, so far as he was capable of | of Government. There ought to be no uther Comman- 
forming a judgment on this matter, this was one of the der-in-Chiet than the President, either in war or peace. 





red so very explicit as not to admit of a miscon- 
struction, yet a very unpleasant occurrence had been 
witnessed by him during the late war, which he would 
describe as concisely as possible, in hope that it would, 
without further debate, satisfy every member of the po- 
licy, it not absolute necessity, of striking out the sec- 
tion. Whilst the enemy were at anchor directly off, 
and within almost cannon shot of Annapolis ; whilst the 
Governor of Maryland was commanding, by the advice 
and direction of his Council, as Major General, a very 
large militia force, then garrisoned at Annapolis, Col. 
Peake and Col. Carbery, with their corps, arrived— 
sent as the Major General (Governor) naturally suppos.- 
ed, to co-operate with the militia under his command ; 
but, to the astonishment of all, they peremptorily re- 
tused to be commanded by him. They were invited, 
and did calmly discuss the subject in his [Mr. W's} 
presence, with the Governor. The articles of war he 
had just read were referred to. In reply, Major Hamil- 
ton said (for he acted as spokesman) that they were most 
positively forbid by the Secretary of War (then General 
Armstrong) suffering themselves to be commanded by an 
officer holding his commission from a State, however high 
his rank ; and, in answer toa question put by the Go- 
vernor, ** would you, or do I understand, gentlemen, 
that you are ordered so to construe those articles as to 
contend that an ensign, the lowest commissioned officer, 
holding his commission under the United States, coming 
here with a dozen men, to co-operate with the militia 
of Maryland, twelve hundred strong, would have aright 
torank over and command this garrison, and all the offi- 
cers in it, from the Governor, acting as Major-General, 
down?” Mr. Hamilton answered affirmatively. Upon 
which the Governor replied, it was unnecessary further 
to argue ; their own good sense would satisfy them that 
he could never consent to what would be so degrading to 
the character of the State, and still more disgusting to the 
officers under his command, (placing himsclf out of the 
question) and, therefore, it would be necesasry for them 
atonce to withdraw from his garrison, which they did 
that evening, and pitched their tents without the lines 
of the garrison, as designated to them, and so continu- 
ed, without an exchange of countersign, until Col. Ridge 
ly, (one ofthe Governor’s aids) returned from this city, 
where the Governor sent Lim express, with a communi- 
cation to the Secretary of War, informing him of what 
had taken place, and apprising him of what would be the 
situation of the disagreeing parties should the enemy at- 
temptto land. ‘The Secretary refused to answer the 
communication ; indeed sent, as I understood, orrather 
said to Col. Ridgely, he had no answer to send to the 
Governor, but solicited Colonel Ridgely to be the bearer 
of aletter back to Col. Carbery, in answer to the one 
that Col. R. had consented politely to convey from him to 
the Secretary ; andit was not until this answer was re- 
ceived by Carbery that anexchange of countersign took 
place : su that, from forty-eight to seventy two hours, 
such was the situation of the two parts of what ought to 
have been an united whole force, that, had the enemy 
made even a show of landing, the bayonets of the U. 
States troops, and of the militia of Maryland, would have 
been found in serious conflict. 

Mr. W. said he did not rise to make a speech, but to 
state a fact, which went, as he conceived, to demonstrate 
the absolute necessity forstriking out the second section, 
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The Commanding General stationed at the Seat of Go- | 
vernment can have no duties assigned to him, but such | 
as properly belong to the President, the Secretary of | 
War, the Adjutant General, or an Inspector General. 

Does experience prove that any such General-in-Chief | 
is necessary? The Romans had no Commander-in-Chief | 
except the Dictator, or the Emperor. Neither during | 
the Republic, nor during the reign of their most unmili- 
tary Emperors, was there a Commander-in-Chief at the | 
Seatof Government. The French, during the war of | 
the Revolution, had no Commander-in-Chief at the Seat 
of Government, when Bonaparte was in Italy, and Mo- 
reau inGermany. We had no General-in-Chief residing 
at the Seat of Government in 1814 and’ 15, when Jack- 
son and Brown were achieving the triumphs of the late | 
war. We had no General-in-Chief from 1815 until 1821. 
This proves that the office is not necessary, neither in 
peace nor in war. The country was divided into two di- 
visions, and a Major General commanded the troops in 
each division, receiving his orders from the War Depart- | 
ment. 

I will refer the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McDvrrt1e] to the plan of Mr. Calhoun, for the reduction 
of the army. In his report on that subject, made in De- 
cember, 1820, he said: “It is believed that the true 
privciple of organization is, that every distinct branch of 
the staff should terminate ina chief, to be stationed, at | 
least in peace, near the Seat of Government, and to be | 
made responsible for its condition. It is thus the govern- 
ment may at all times obtain correct knowledge of the | 
condition of the army, in each particular, and be enabled | 
to introduce method, order, and economy, in its disburse- | 
ments.” It is at present, with slight exceptions, thus 
organized, &c. His plan was to retain two Major Gene- 
rals, four Aids-de-Camp, four Brigadier Generals, four 
Aids-de-Camp, &c. It thus appears not to have been 
the opinion of Mr. Calhoun, that a General-in-Chief, 
residing at the Seat of Government, was essential to the 
proper organization of the army. It was the Staff De- 
partment, as the Quarter-master’s Department, the Pay- 
master’s Department, the Purchasing Department, the 
Subsistence Department, the Medical Department, that 
he believed should terminate in a chief, to be stationed 
at the Seat of Government. 

Where shall we find precedents to recommend this or- 
ganization of the army, which requires a Cabinet Com- 
mander in Chief residing at the Seat of Government? Is 
it in the example of the Duke of York, who held the 
command of the British army, and all its patronage? Or 
is it the example of the Duke of Wellington, whois Prime 
Minister, commander of 110,000 men, and the real sove- 
reign of Great Britain? Sir, I have some reason for be- 
ing of opinion that the Executive, during the late war, 
wanted no such office as that of General in Chief. It is 
safest that the command of the army should be divided 
among the Generals, and that it should have no head ex- 
cept the President, who is also the civil head of the go- 
vernment. I hope, if we ever shall find a Cesar in the 
army, we shall also find a Pompey. 

It has been w'ged that there isa Navy Board to assist 
the Secretary of the Navy in the performance of his du- 
ties, and that, therefore, there should be a General in 
Chief. It may be a question whether the law establish- 
ing the Navy Board has not too much eircumscribed the 
powers of the Secretary of the Navy ; but the essential 
aid which is rendered to the Secretary of the Navy by 
the Navy Commissioners, is rendered to the Secretary of 
War by the heads of the army departments, as the Quar- 
termaster General, the Commissary General, the Surgeon 
General, and by the Commander of Engineers, and the 
Commander of Ordnance—all stationed at the Seat of Go- 
vernment. The Adjutant General, under the direction | 
of the Secretary, will order troops from one division to 
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another, as circumstances may require, and will subscribe 
the orders “ By the President,” instead of * By the Com. 
manding General.” There can be no occasion for an or. 
der to pass through grades of Generals before it arrives 
at the post where it is to be carried into execution. 

The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. McDvrrre) 
has said that we will save only 3,000 dollars by abolish. 
ing the office of Major General. How does he prove 
this? The document laid on our table shows that the 
pay and allowances to this officer, and the extra-allow 
ances to his aids, may amount to about 11,700 collars 
He supposes that the senior Brigacier Ge. 
neral will be ordered to the Seat of Government, to per. 
form those services which were rendered by General 
Brown; that a Colonel will be ordered to fill the place of 
that Brigadier General, and command a division, and so 
on. Iwill not suppose it. We cannot interfere with 


| the President’s authority to command the army; but if 


the office of General in Chief shall be abolished by law, | 
presume the President will understand that it is not ex. 
pected he will continue it in fact. I presume that he will 
adopt thear rangement which existed from 1815 until 1821, 

As to the military advice which the Secretary of War 
requires, he has near him Gen. Macomb, the Chief En. 
gineer, whose utility would not be increased by his ele- 
vation to the office of Major General. And the advice of 
the Chief of the Engineers is, in the present state of our 
military preparations, precisely the military advice which 
will be most important to the Secretary of War and the 
President. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he felt himself bound to reply 
to some of the remarks of the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina, (Mr. McDurrre.} That gentleman has been pleas. 
ed tosay that I had made a grand discovery when | found 
out that the army of the United States ought to be left 
without a head in time of peace. He has also endeavor- 
ed to prove that the principles which I advocated w 
result in abolishing all the offices in the army. Indeed, 
from the tenor of his observations, it might be supposed 
that I had expressed a desire to destroy the whole mili- 
tary establishment of the country—horse, foot, and dr- 
goons. 

That gentleman has not only done me injustice in t 
manner he has stated the proposition which L advocated, 
but he has drawn the most unnatural and the most illogi- 
cal inferences from my argument. 

It is well known that, up to the rank of Colonel, tlie 
officers have a right to be regularly premoted. Beyond 
that rank, no such right exists. At that peint regular 
promotions, according to seniority, cease. Within this 
limit, L trust I should be one of the last men in this [Heuse 
who would attempt to interfere. I shall ever hold all 
existing rights of the officers sacred. But what is | 
case above the rank of Colonel? It has been the uniform 
practice of this government to leave the discretion of th 
President unfettered, and to allow him to select general 
officers from the mass of the American people. Whi 
has this practice prevailed? Is it not to enable the Pre- 
sident to select such men to fill the high offices of the 
army as may be best able to serve their country’ Our 
present army is emphatically a peace establishment. I's 
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* Amount of pay, subsistence, and furage, and pay, sub- 
sistence, and clothing, of servants, received by a Major 
General for a year, ‘ ° 

Ards, besides their pay in the 

Their servant, 


14 0 


&5, 
1,01 
1,404 00 


2° £0 
8,504 


° 
line, 


General’s quarters, fuel, transportation, offlee fuel, sta- 
tionary, and postage, ° . . . 
Aids’ ditto, ‘ 


2,083 67 
1,435 7 


13,983 41 


Deduct postage, 


Saved per annum, $11,067 7 
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present organization never was intended for a state of 
war. I wish, therefore to leave every avenue open, 
which I can do with a proper regard to the existing state 
of things, for the purpose of enabling the President, in 
the day of danger, to fill the high offices of the army with 
efficient commanders. And yet the gentleman from S. 
Carelina has contended that my argument, which was 
specially confined to the office of Major General, would 
equally apply to officers of every grade, and lead to the 
destruction of the whole army. 

The case of General Brown will strikingly illustrate 
the truth of the proposition for which I contended. He 
was a great military man. Nature had made him a com- 
mander. He commenced his caréer in the militia, and 
then was appointed a General in the service of the Unit- 
ed States. 
ed himself, but he distinguished his country. But I would 
ask the gentleman from South Carolina, whether General 
Brown, for years before his death, would have been 
fit to take the command of the army, and go into active 
service? Time and disease had laid their heavy hands 
upon him, and had rendered him wholly unable to take 
the field against an enemy. In considering this subject, 
we should never forget that the present army is emphati- 
cally upon a peace establishment ; and that, by abolishing 
the office of Major General, when danger shall threaten, 
and when it becomes necessary to organize our military 
establishment for a state of war, the field of competition 
for the highest office in it will be left entirely open. The 
President may then select the most capable man in the 
country for that arduous station, whether he be found in | 
the militia, the regular army, or among the private citi- 
zens of ourcountry. It is certain he ought to be on effi- 
cient man, capable of rendering his country service, and 
not a superannuated officer. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, however, [ would 
not disturb any man living. I would not think of abolish- | 
ing the office, either of Scott or of Gaines, even if they | 
were less worthy of their country’s gratitude, although I | 
do not believe both to be necessary. But when either of | 
them shall die or shall resign, Congress ought, in my | 
opinion, to act upon the same principle, and leave but | 
a single Brigadier General at the head of the army. 

Ihave thought it necessary to say thus much, to re-| 
deem myself from the remarks of the gentleman from 
South Carolina. I thought it due to myself, considering 
the respectable source from which they came, not to sut- 
fer them to go before the public unanswered. I should | 
think the saving of money to the Treasury an inconsider- | 
able object, though it ought to be altogether disregarded, 
provided the services of a Major General were required 
bythe army. I shall not reply to the other observations 
of the gentleman. That task has already been performed | 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Surra,] in a much 
better manner than it could have been accomplished by 
me. 

Mr. HOBBIE said, it was under a strong sense of the | 
magnitude of the subject, and a painful consciousness of 
his inability to do it justice in the discussion, that he 
took the fluor. But the duty, which arises from my situ- 
ation here, [said Mr. H.] requires me to maintain that 
opinion, which, asan humble member of the committee 
that was charged with the deliberation of the subject, 
1 have adopted, and which has been so ably assailed by 
argument on this floor, and by the letter from the War 
Department. 

Sir, we have not sought this question. It has been | 
presented to us by an event beyond our control, and | 
the considerations inseparably connected with it. In| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





my judgment, no one can contemplate the juncture of | 
affairs in our military command, occasioned by the death 
of General Brown, without feeling the inquiry press 


useful, to appoint a successor—to continue this office?— 
No one, | mean, who duly considers the relations of 
peace in which we stand with the mations of the earth, 
and the happy exemption we enjoy, in our situation, 
from the liability of being placed in a condition of hos- 
tilities, requiring much military force by land. The 
crisis is peculiarly auspicious to the inquiry. The of- 
fice is vacant. Its abolition will not be attended with 
that painful act of indignity and deprivation—a dismis- 
sal of any one from public service. It is a field of le- 
gislation, which we are at liberty to enter, without be- 
ing under the necessity of quieting any occupant’s title, 
or of exercising that legal violence, which we have been 
eloquently importuned to practice towards the aborigi- 
nal inheritors of the Western domain. 1 hail it as a cir- 


During the last war, he not only distinguish- | cumstance propitious to the best results, that this sub- 


ject is so free from the embarrassments of personal con- 
siderations. 

It is contended, by those opposed to this reduction, 
that the office of Gencral in Chief is essential, as the 
supreme military head of the army, for the purpose of 
efficient command, and complete organization. — It is 
also contended, that, if the office might be dispensed 
with now, it is, nevertheless, necessary to retain it tor 
the purpose of having, in the event of war, an officer 
of professional skill ard experienced in the chief com- 
mand. 

Sir, I propose to take a view of the organization of 
our army, and the powers of the different departments 
of command, in order to shew that this office is not 
what its name implies to our vague and uninformed no- 
tions of it—the supreme head of our peace establish- 
ment ; that it is, in truth, an useless station. We havea 
regular torce of 6186 strong—544 of which are commis- 
sioned oflicers—constituting about the 11th part of the 
whole. ‘his force is distributed among 39 or 40 posts, 
at no one of which is there an assemblage large enough 
to constitute a full Brigadier’s command. These posts 
are arranged, and the army divided into two general 
commands, which are designated as Geographical De- 
partments, and placed under the two Brigadiers, Scott 
and Gaines—to whom (laying out of view, for the 
present, the General in Chief) the Secretary of War is 
the common head, the supreme source of authority, 
The Secretary of War bears the same relation of com- 
mand to the two Geographical Departments, which the 
General bears to the several regiments «within his de- 
partment, which the Colonel holds towards the seve. 
ral companies of his regiment, and which the Captain 
maintains towards the several files that compose his 
company. ‘This succinct view of the lineal command 
of the whole army, and of its divisions and sub-divisions, 
shows that (independent of the office of Major General) 
there is provided in the person of the Secretary of War 
the same common head for the wholc, that its several 
parts possess in their respective chiefs. Does not this 
exhibit, in those respects, a complete organization ? 
But it is said, that the Secretary of War is not the au- 


i thority suitable for, and adequate to the control and 
| superintendence of, the government and weil-being of 


the army ; and that, therefore, it is necessary to place 
between him and the army, this office of General in 
Chief, for the purpose of regulating, in the language of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Hamriton, } 
** its details, the distribution of its parts, its discipline, 
and improvements.” 

With the view of shewing that this estimate of the 
Secretary of War is a mistaken one, permit me to turn 


| your attention to the nature and scope of his functions. 
| By the Constitution, the President is the Commander in 


Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. In 


| the distribution of the powers of the Executive through 
upon his reflections—can it be necessary—can it be | 


the several Departments of the Cabinet, his military at- 
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tributes are placed in the hands of the Secretary of War. 

The act creating the Department of War, declares, 

that its Secretary “shall perform and execute such 

duties as shall, from time to time, be enjoined on, or en- 

trusted to him by the President of the United States, 

agreeably to the Constitution, relative to military commis- 

sions, or to the land forces, or warlike stores of the Uni- 

ted States, or to such other matters respecting military 

affairs, as the President of the United States shall as- 

sign,” &c. Does not this furnish a range of powers am- 

ple enough to embrace ‘the details, distribution, disci- 

pline, and improvements of the army,” or any thing that 

can fall within the supervision of supreme authority over 
a peace establishment? Why, sir, the law has created 

and placed in immediate subserviency and responsibility 

to him, a corps of staff officers, called the administrative 
departments of the army, for the purpose of enabling the 
Secretary of War to discharge that very class of duties 
which the advocates of this office deny him the posses- 
sion of. There is one, an Adjutant General, who is at 
the head of the Bureau of official correspondence. 2. A 
Quartermaster General, with the Commissariats, for the 
purpose of administering all the supplies of clothing, sub- 
sistence, quarters, transportation—in fine, all the facilities 
in the progress and conveniences in the location of troops. 
3. A Paymaster General, whose duties are too obvious- 
ly explaieed by the title, without requiring a further de- 
finition. 4, A Surgeon General, having charge of what- 
ever pertains to the conservation ot the health of the ar- 
my. 5. Achief of ordnance, for the construction, pro- 
curement, distribution, and preservation, of all ordnance 
and ordnance stores. 6. A chief of Engineers,to conduct 
all works and operations requiring scientific knowledge 
and skill, and to superintend the institutions established 
by the munificence of our Government. for instruction in 
military science and art. And in describing these ad- 
ministrative departments by their respective chiefs, I 
mean to include, in the same chain of dependence on the 
Secretary of War, tlieir numerous subordinates. It is 
also important to add, that this control over them by the 
Secretary is exclusive—that the law keeps them aloof 
from the authority of the General in Chief. 
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order of the Secretary of War. Iconceive, sir, that the 
Secretary is as well qualified to perform that class of du. 
ties under this head, which now belongs to the General. 
in-Chief, as those which devolve upon himself. What is 
requisite to enable him to doso? A knowledge of the 
country—its resources for supply—its avenues of com. 
munication—its defences—its proximity to points of hos. 
tility—its climate—the character of the troops—their 
adaptation to the region in which they are to be stationed, 
on the score of health, habits, efficiency—and the fitness 
of the corps for the peculiar service of the station. And 
all the necessary facts and considerations, on these to- 
pics, are furnished to the Department periodically, an 
especially if required, in the inspection returns of the 
Department and Inspector Generals, and in the returns 
and remarks of the Quarter Master and Surgeon Gener. 
alsand the Engineers. Assuredly, the Secretary of War 
must be supposed, though destitute of tacticial skill and 
experience in the field, abundantly competent, under all 
this advice and instruction, under the consummate skill, 
science, and experience of his staff, to determine the 
station of 6000 men, on the American soil, in a time of 
peace. Why,sir,it is on the same sources and means of in- 
formation that the General-in-Chief himself is to depend, 
in the performance of the same duty. I will add, that, 
when the posts become fixed, fas they are at present) 
the General-in-Chief has but little or nothing to do with 
the arrangement of troops, as the distribution of the re- 
cruits devolves upon the Adjutant General who, under 
advice with the superintendent of recruits, arranges all 
those enlisted at a principal depot to the various regi- 
mental and other commands. 

2d. The inspection of troops. This is done.—1. By 
the Department Generals once in two years. 2. By the 
Inspector Generals, as the General-in-Chief shall direct. 
3S. And extra inspections shall be taken by the Depart- 
ment Generals, whenever the Secretary of War, or the 
General-in-Chief, shall order. The power of the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, under this head, is to control the Inspector 
Generals, as to time, &c. and co-ordinately with the Se- 
cretary of War, order special department inspections.— 
I presume that the Inspector Generals have reduce 


Iam confident that this general aspect of our military | their duties to a system ; they are at least susceptible of 


organization is insufficient to shew that the Secretary of | it. 


In that case the power of the Major General to di 


War has abundant power in the contemplation of law, | rect him is purely nominal, and of course it will not be 
by his ownact, and through the agency of his staff, to| denied, can be changed intothe hands of the Secretary 


administer to all the wants, interests, and concerns of the 
army, in a time of pexce—from the construction and 
equipment of fortifications—from the inculcation of the 
love and practice of the most scientific abstrusities of 
the military art, to the supplying of the humblest pri- 
vate with the just weight and measure of his daily ra- 
tion—to the Secretary’s sign manual on a staff subaltern’s 
furlough, or a sutler’s license. 

Now, sir, let us look at the office of General-in-Chief, 
let us examine his duties; and I venture to affirm that 
they will be found, in a time of peace, so slight in num- 


ber and importance, that they may be easily transferred | 


to other departments of command, without marring the 
symmetry of our military system,or disturbing the harmo- 
ny of its operations, which the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. M’Durr1e}] so much deprecates. 

1. In the distribution or arrangement of troops to sta- 
tions. The issuing of orders for this purpose devolves 
on the General-in-Chief. But there are these excep- 
tions : the President is to designate the limits of the geo- 
graphical or department commands. The assent of the 
Secretary of War is necessary to enable the General-in 
Chief to fix the customary Head Quarters of the Depart- 
ment Generals. Troops are not to garrison a fort until 
its completion and inspection, but by order of the Secre- 
tary of War; and the assignment of subaltern officers to 
ordnance, or subsistence service is only to be made by 


of War, without increasing materially the labors of the 
latter, or lessening, in the slightest degree, the amount 
of professional ability employed. Surely the Inspector 
General can examine with as much fidelity and skill, anu 
point out defects with as much truth and precision, when 
placed like the Quarter Master General in immediate de- 
pendence on the Secretary of War, as when standing in 


| the inferior relation of an attaché to the General-in-Chief. 


As to special inspections by the department Generals, 
under the order of the General in-Chief or Secretary of 
War, they are seldom, ifever resorted to. A partnership 
in a prerogative, whose exercise is barely problematical, 
is an inadequate inducement, surely, for retaining this of- 
fice. Why not leave it exclusively where it is placed 
co-ordinately, in the hands of the Secretary of War ’ 
3d. Recruiting troops. The General-in-Chief desig- 





nates the recruiting grounds. He appoints the recruit- 
| ing officers, and the superintendent, to whom those ol- 
| ficers are to report and be responsible ; and his express 
| order is requisite for the purpose of enlisting any one 
| prohibited by the general regulations of the army, 4s 
drunkards, persons diseased, and foreigners. According 
| to the authority on which | principally rely, the army 
' regulations, there seems to be allotted to this humble 
| branch of the service more of the acts of the General-in- 

Chief, than to any other of the peace establishment. And 

no one will deny that it stands less in need of the high 
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qualities of the. military art. Is it not preposterous to 
retain this exalted and expensive rank todo that which, 
on a just scale of comparative importance between 
the agent and the object, could be much better given 
tothe humblest command in the army? But let these 
duties be performed by the Adjutant General. To 
him it now belongsto distribute the recruits to the se- 
veral commands,and the residue of this species of service 
may, with peculiar fitness and congruity, be placed in 
the same hands, 

4th, Supplying the Army. 1, with arms, &c, 2, with 
clothing, subsistence, quarters, transportation, &c, 

5th, Paying the Army. 

6th. The Medical Department. In relation to all these, 
it is sufficient to say, thatthe General-in-Chief has no 
specific authority, True, there isa general regulation 
that requires his approbation to a requisition for ord- 
nance. But it is also true that itis dispensed with, if 
attended with such delay as will produce inconvenience 
or danger. And the Secretary of War can authorize a 
General, cr field officer having a command tv draw on 
the Ordnance Department at his discretion. 

7th. The instructions and scientific operations of the 
army. With these the General-in-Chief has as little to 
do as with the supplies. ~The engineers proper, and. to- 
pographical, and the military academy at West Point, are 
exempted from the general army command; and through 
the chief of engineers fall directly under the control of the 
War Department. The school of artillery practice at 
Fortress Monroe hasa like privilege. Itis under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, with whom its corres- 
pomlence is carried on, through the Adjutant General, 
And the eminence of his station places the General in- 
Chief at as great a distance from the supervision of the 
drill of the camp, as those regulations I have mentioned 
do from the higher branches of military erudition. The 
drill and discipline of the camp falls under the charge of 
those subalterns who are qualified for the task, by a com- 
plete and splendid professional education, bestowed up- 
onthem atthe national expense. They are otherwise 
provided for by the War Department, in the general clis- 
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field, I am aware, he becomes the souree and regulator, 
the animating soul and informing hea’, of the most im- 
portant operations ; but those operations belong solely 
to a period of hostilities. In that sphere he revolves, a 
star of the first magnitude. But removed from it to the 
Seat of Government, thrown into overshading contiguity 
with that greater repository of power, the War Depart- 
ment, and lie is “shorn of his beams”—he dwindles to 
a statellite. 

But we are told, that this office shoul! be retained as 
the great supreme prize for the aspirations of the mil- 
itary genius of our country. The proportion, sir, of 
those who stand within the reasonable expectation of 
reaching this post of honor, to those who are beyond 
that pale, is, as some few units in a generation are to the 
residue of the officers in commission, at all times between 
five and six hundred. Upon the feelings of the latter, 
the influence of this office, if amounting to any thing, is, 
1 conceive, prejudicial. Instead of furnishing a stimu- 
lus to their ambition it presents rather ‘¢a continual 
chiding mark” for their discontent and censure, in the 
inordinate amount of its emolument bestowed for the dis- 
charge of a few unimportant duties, and in the unjust 
and monstrous disproportion which that emolument bears 
to the compensation which they receive for the perform- 
ance of much more arduous and essential service. May 
not the circumstance of the incumbent of this station, 
being idle (unavoidably I admit) whilst heis extrava- 
gantly paid, encourage the belief (to which too many 
are predisposed from indulence or vice) that industrious 
exertion, that the spirit of enterprise and the energies of 
perseverance, are not requisite to ensure from Govern- 
ment the enjoyment of wealth and honors? And do not 
sich feelings and doctrines tend to a fatal laxity in the 
principles, and ruinous failures in the performance of 
public duty ? 

It has been said, with some degree of caustic severity, 
that the House *‘ went more for the arithmetic than the 
poetry of this question.” I take the expression which 
has been somewhat quaintly introduced in the discussion 
in ifs liberal sense. I consider it as meaning that feel- 


semination and frequent revisions of the system of tac-| ing of admiration, which military renown enkindles in 


tics. So that circumstances do not require that of our Ge- 
neral-in-Chief, which, perhaps, they «lid of the celebra- 
ted and ecceiitric Souwsroff, who is described by a noble 
bard, as 
Standing in his shirt 
Before 2 company of Calmacks, drilling, 


Exclaiming, fuoling, swearing, at the inert, 
And lecturing on the noble art of killing.” 





the emotions of the generous and enthusiastic—(no mat- 
ter whether it be exprevsed by the Epic bard or the un- 
lettered swain)-—and which, according to the spirit of 
the remark, this station filled with professional merit, is 


calculated to foster and perpetuate. I am aware, sir, 


how much the cause of patriotism is subserved by emi- 


| hent services on the part of distinguished men, and a 


Our army is regulated by a system, as every institution | proud and liberal estimation of them on the part of the 


of corresponding size and complexity must be, to be people. I know that they impart a loftiness and energy 
well regulated—a system that prescribes to every func- | to the national character, that command respect from co- 
tionary, every individual, his appropriate sphere of duty, | temporaries, and achieve a conspicuous place in the le- 
and specifies the minutest detail with the utmost preci- | gends, either of history or song. 
sion. In peaee,when the affairs of the army are uniform But I will not admit that this station, in a time of peace, 
ani unchanging, rare indeed are the occasions that call | Can aid in producing such desirable results. There is no- 
upon its executive head forthe exercise of discretionary | ‘hing about it calculated todevelop merit on the ene side, 
powers. Hence the inutility of retaining the General-| or gratify public admiration on the other. In truth, sir, 
in-Chief as an adviser to the Secretary of War. In that} there is much to excite the disapprobation of the people. 
capacity his usefulness has been advocated on this floor, | They behold the incumbent of tis office idle and useless, 
on the ground that he must be aman, ‘* who, by expe-| They behold him sustained at a large public expense. 
nence, understands the wants, and by sympathy, the | They see that, whilst he costs them as much as he who 
telings of the army.” Sir, if the system is imperfect, | held the station in atime of need and difficulty, he per- 
ctitbe remodled by the power that created it, the De- | forms none of that interesting and important class of du- 
partment of War. If it is violated, let the offence be | ties—none of these signal displays of consummate capaci- 
punished by the mulitary judiciary. This will secure a! ty and hazardous action, which are traced in deep and 
More equal and just adininistration over the “ wants” glowing impressions on their memories. And when they 
and interests of the army, than if left to the ‘ expe-| are told there is no occasion for his doing so, they, at once 
Mence and sympathies” of an officer, whose discretion! feel that there is no occasion for his filling the office. 
. luble, at least, to degenerate into caprice or favor-| Can he hold it, then, without being the object of their 
mem. : | displeasure—their disgust ? Sir, this judgment of pub- 
eae review of the duties of General-in-Chief, Mr,’ lic feeling, although sometimes severe in its operation, is 
Peaker, do not contemplate a state of war. In the eminently conducive of political good, and gives 9 des 
Vou 1V.—169 
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tiny to the fame of public men, “that makes ambition 
virtue.” It teaches him who is desirous of a genuine and 
lasting renown, that he must withdraw from public sta- 
tion,when public duties are withdrawn from it—that he 
must resign the sword of command whenever it becomes 
nothing more than a glitering and expensive bauble— 
that, in fine, he must be useful, and freely bestow the 
best exertions of his capacity in the best scope of action; 
and, accordingly, when his services are not demanded by 
the paramount claims of his country, he must seek the 
sphere of private duties. So did the virtuous Roman, 
when he sought his plough. So did the Father of his 
Country, when he retired to his plantation. So did ano- 
ther,whom I might name asa triumphant illustration, fur- 
nished by our own times. 

But I do not wish to draw into this debate any matter 
of extrinsic excitement. What is the effect upon the 
reputation of the individual, whose career is hastile to 
these maxims of moral and political wisdom? It is to be 
regarded as sordid and inordinate ; to be looked upon, 
not in the light that sheds renown, but in the odious as- 
pect of being a dead weight on the Treasury. -This is 
strikingly exemplified by the strong dislike in whieh the 
Duke of Marlbcrough was held by his countrymen, when 
commanier-in-chief under George I. notwithstanding the 
splendid victories which he achieved under the preceding 
reign, and the magnificent palace and unmeasured praises 
which they then bestowed upon him. Indeed we have’a 
living illustration of it in the hero of the Peninsula amd 
Waterloo, who fills so large a space in the military sine+ 
cure list of Great Britain. Do his thick and well-earned 


laurels still bloom, unfading on his brow, since the gen- | General-in-Chief, at the seat of Government, that I mus 
eral pacification cf Europe ? Or, are they seared and | be allowed to express my. astonishment at the assertion, 


withered under the breath of popular opprobrium ? Lét 
it not be thought that the voluntary «clinquishment of 
military command, when that command has become use- 
less, throws the individual out of public employment. 
Acts of metitorious service and lervic devotion, espe- 
cially if accompanied by gencrous sacrifices like those 1 
have mentioned, are unfeiling recommendations to popu- 
lar confidence and favor. Hence, in all republics, we 
find that those who have signalized themselves by pa- 
triotic deeds in war, have been called to civil stations in 
times of peace. Our own country and times, these very 
halls, furnish the testimonials of this truth, anc will con- 
tinue to furnish them until the slander is verified, that 
Republics are ungrateful ?? These, Mr. Speaker, are my 
imperfect views of the ‘poetry of this question,’ if that 
which is founded on fact, and not in fable, and illustrated 
by the Muse of History, instead of Romance, deserves 
that name. 

But it is claimed that the analogies of our former peace 
establishments, and those of foreign service, will be 
violated by abolishing this office. ‘The history of our 
military arrangements exhibits precedents for both sides of 
the question. The cause of reduction is, however, cheer- 
ed by the examples furnished by the Administrations of 
Washington and Jefferson. The former commenced his 
Government with a peace establishment of twelve hun- 
dred strong, commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, and 
closed it with one of about three thousand, under a Bri- 
gadier General. ‘The latter had a peace establishment 
of similar strength and organization. ‘To be sure, in 
1796, the office of Major Gtneral was created ; but in 
less than a year, it was abolished. On the other hand, 
we find the splendid military regalia of Mr. Adams, an 
army of ten thousand strong—officered by a Lieutenant 
General, vith Your aids and two Secretanes, and a suit- 
sble number of Major Generals, and a Staff of corres 
ponding dimensions, from an Adjutant General of the 
rank of Major Gencral, down to a Physician General of 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. But it is said that these 
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persen of the first military officer. This, I presume, 
was done in contemplation of the event of the force being 
all called out together. At present, such is the exten: 
of our seaboard and frontier defence, and the permanent 
establishment of posts and fortifications, that it cannot be 
intended to marshal the whole army at one point ; which 
would necessar ly imply an abandonment of all the other 
strong holds of our extensive territory, When the even: 
occurs that renders it necessary to strengthen either De. 
partment with a greater force than it now possesses, jt 
will be when our army must cease to be regarded as; 
peace establishment ; and when, of course, the legisla. 
tion of Congress will have to interfere, and make thar, 
and many other provisions for the occasion. This office 
‘abolished, and the military command will be the sane 
(that is, by the Departments) that it was for six years o 
the’peace establishment of 1815, and that it would be 
now, ifthe projel of the Secretary of War had been adopt. 
ed, It was the accidental concurrence of circumstances 
that introduced into the law of 1821 the office of Gener. 
in-Chief. ‘The Secretary recommended two Department 
commands, of the rank of Major-General. Congres 
were desirous of reducing the proposition to Brigadiers, 
but Were unwilling to reduce General Brown from the 
rank he had so gallantly sustained and honored in the 
fieli. In consequence, one office of Major General wis 
retained, more for the purpose of manifesting the grit 
tude of the nation towards that popular and deserving 
veteran, than from its intrinsic fitness to the peace «- 
tablishment. [tis when I recur to these circumstances, 
and to the fact that our late war was fought without: 
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that if the office is abolished, the President will order one 
of the Department Brigadiers to Washington, and place 
him in command over the whole army, as Major Genen! 
by brevet ; that a Colonel will be promoted to the head 
of the Department, and breveted as Brigadier ; and thai 
we shall save but fifteen hundred dollars in abolishing a 
office that costs the nation annually about twelve thov- 
sand. If this can be done, why did not the President, 
during the war and peace e‘ablishment of 1815, onder 
one of the Major Generals to the seat of Government, 
and make him Licutenant General? Why does he not 
create an Admiral to the Navy himself, instea:! of impor- 
tuning Congress to do it? But Tdeny that the President 
possesses any such prerogative: or that it can be hi 
duty or disposition to commit so gross a violation of the 
Legislative will, If, threugh the legerdemain af breve's 
he shou'd impose upon the nation an office which ils li 
has abolished, Congress can vindicate its superior.ty 0) 
withholding the appropriation for such an expenditure 
As to the analogies of foreign service—is it desired | 
compare our peace estadlisliment with the military power 
of Great Britain? In relation to many of the particulars 
| we might as well attempt to run a parallel between our 
| clergy and the titled and mitred episcopacy of that ne 
ition. She has a nobility, whose uninheritable branches 
are to be provided for at the public expense. She has 
| colonies to hold in subjucation—and she has the balance 
| of power in Europe to adjust, which she frequently does 
‘after the manner of Brennus, by throwing in the swor 
against the preponderating scale. ‘This compels her! 
| keep on foot « military force of colossal dimensions. Het 
| armed battalia are scattered throughout the world—fom 
‘Canada to the rock of Gibraltar—to the Cape of Goo 
| Hope—to the Empire of Hindustan. But is this any re’ 
son why we, who have no colonial dominion, and no st 
| tocracy ‘o pamper, shouk! maintain a large standing arm): 
‘antl an expensive sinecure? There is, however, 0 
patticular in her military organization, by which we m) 
| be instructed. Ucr Commander in-Chief bears the sam 
rélation to the King and Army there, that our Secrets 
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of War does to the President and Army here, excepting| the warning lessons of experience. But, sir, Ido not 
as to the political functions of the latter as a member of} believe that the military qualifications of an officer are to 
the Cabinet, which in Engtand are placed in the hands be preserved by placing him in a station, where he has 
of a Secretary of State for war and the colonies. Like nothing todo of a military nature, where he is pampered 
our Secretary, the Commander.in-Chief has the whole | with a salary inferior to but one in your Goverament— 
Executive charge of the Army, from the issuing of com- | with his head quarters fixed at the head quarters of fash- 
missions, (which there, however, are by sale and ex- | ion and politics—and dancing attendance at court, until 
change) to the framing of the estimates, the superintend- [ae nostrils forget the smell of ‘villainous saltpetre.” 
ence of the administrative departments, and the general | Such a state of things, sir, is more fatal to soldiership, 
control of the Army. ‘There is nothing in the nature of } than was Campua to Hannibal and his army. Sir, let us 
his functions that require him to be a soldier, more than | leave this office to be created and filled when the occa- 
in the case of our Secretary of War; and yet there is no | sion requires, Let us leave ta the wisdom and resources 
one standing between him and the whole military force | of the crisis, the opportunity of operating upon its own 
of that kingdom, in the position which is here occupied | destiny. Instead of appointing a General in Chief, at 
by our General-in-Chief, between the Secretary and the | such an indefinite period before hand, to be the com- 
Army. mander, at all events, and under all hazards of infirmity 
But it is said that there is an analogy between the | and incapacity, that meanwhile he is liable to from time, 
General-in-Chief and the Navy Commissioners—that they | from dis-ase, and habits of indolence ; let us leave to the 
bear corresponding relations to their respective Secreta- | government of that day, the inestimable privilege of se- 
ries. Anexamination of their duties and powers will | lecting for the guardianship of the national glory and 
siow that this position is untenable. 1 have already | safety, the best talents that the army at the time can fur- 
shown that the General in Chief has no connexion with | nish, or, indeed, the country at large: for an individual 
the administrative departments—that he is excluded | may be found in the walks of civil life, (1 need not tell 
from all interference, unless incidentally with the various | the House there has been such an instance) pre eminently 
supplies, the procurement of arms, &c. the construction | gifted by nature with the high qualities of military com- 
of fortifications, ke. Now, what are the duties of the | mand, superior to all that the drill of the camp or the 
Navy Commissioners? They are to discharge, in the | black board of your academy can confer. 
language of the act, “all the ministerial duties of the | Sir, it was my intention to have shown that too exclu- 
office of the Secretary of the Navy, relative to the pro- | sive a dependence was placed on the Army, whenever 
curement of the naval stores and materials, and the con- | we contemplate a state of war; that, after our fortifica- 
struction, armament, equipment, and employment, of | tions and other strong hokls are garrisoned by regular 
vessels of war.” It is made their duty to furnish esti- | troops, the most safe and compatible defence for a nation, 
mates of the expenditures, which the several branches of | possessed of free institutions, and averse to conquest, is 
the naval service will require, &c. This, sir, is precise- | her militia; in the improvement of which, much of the 
ly the class of duties that, in the Army, develve on the | treasure which we now lavish on the Army, and educa- 
Quarter-Master-General, the Commissariats, and the | tion acquired at the national expense, which is now bu- 
Board of Engineers, who are all immediately attached to | ried in the camp, m'ght be most profitably applied. ‘The 
the Secretary of War. They have nothing in the Navy | present wretched and inefficient state of our militia is a 
to correspond to this office. Its Secretary has the su- | subject that calls almost, in the language of reproach, for 
preme executive control. its ommissioners are its | the legislation of Congress. But I forbear; 1 have al- 
general staff. Its highest professional officers, which | ready extended this discussion beyond its proper limit. 
are its Commodores, or Captains of long standing, bear |! will conclude with the opinion that this office is utterly 
as among themselves, and towars their Secretary, the | useless; that its continuance is a violation of that funda- 
relation which a Brigadier does.an the Army. If either | mental principle un which all free and beneficent govern- 
of these branches of the service is entitled to the office, | ments are administered, that of rendering their benefits 
isitnot the Navy ? Does not our geograpaical position, | fully and effectually st the least avoidable expense ; and 
and expan ing relations, show, that, in case of a conflict, | that, this limit transgressed, Government becomes, in that 
is with that arm of our national strength we must strike | respect, in a greater or less degree, a burthen ; its powers 
the blow, either of assault or of defence’ And that the | abused, its People oppressed. 
Navy must increase for many years to come, whilst the | Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, now demanded the previous 
change, if any, that awaits the Army, is that of a dimi-| question, and the demand was sustained by the House , 
hution ? | and, on the main question, of ordering the bill to be en- 
But we are teld that we must retait this office, so as to grossed for a third reading, 
keep on hand, in readiness for the event of war, a General | Mr. WILLIAMS demanded the veas and nays; which, 
i Chief, possessing experience and skill. Whenever | being taken, stood as follows : ‘ , 
War Occurs in this country, it must be after long intervals | Y¥EAS.—Messrs. Addams, Alexander, Allen of Va. 
of peace, and the probability is, that these periods of | Alston, Anderson of Maine, Armstrong, Barber of Conn. 
official indolence will survive the prime of manhood, and | P. P. Barbour, Barringer, Bell, Blair, Blake, Brent, 
the vigor of intellectual and physical powers, which the | Brown, Buchanan, Buckner, Buck, Carson, Carter, Chil- 
General in Chief may possess on his assuming this office | ton, Claiborne, Clark of N. Y. Clark of Ky. Condict, 
—and that he will be found, at the moment of active du- | Conner, Coulter, Creiglito», Crockett, Culpeper, Daniel, 
'y, tottering on the crutch of decrepitude ; or, what will | Davenport of Va. Davis of Mass. Desha, Dwight, Earll, 
ve much worse for the service, not so far advanced in the | Findlay, Floyd of Va. Forward, Fry, Gilmer, Green, 
imbec'lity of old age (for then he might be laid on the | Haile, Hallock, Hall, Harvey, Haynes, Healy, Hobbie, 
shelf, and his place supplied by another) but belonging | Hodges, Hoffinan, Ingersoll, Isacks, Johnson, Johns, 
‘0 its ** disastrous twilight,” when he is ambitious to act, | King, Kremer, Lecompte, Lea, Letcher, Little, Livings- 
no. inadequate to perform, at the same time is not willing | ton, Long, Lyon, Marable, Martindale, Maxwell, McCoy, 
S PesiR, and not subject to be dismissed, disappointing | McHatton, McIntire, Merwin, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pa. 
the hopes and sullying the fame of his country, by spend-| Mitchell of 8. C. Mitchell of Tenn. Moore of Ky. Moore 


ng campaign after campaign in the vain process uf being | of Alabama, O‘Brien, Pierson, Polk, Ripley, Roane, Rus- 


roan fo do what he never accomplishes. This, sir, is a | sell, Sawyer, Shepperd, Smyth of Va. Sprigg, Stanber. 
ustorical, not a fancy sketch. It points to incidents in 


yn ) ry, Stevenson of Pa. Sterigere, Stower, Swann, Swift, 
wiate war, that we should learn wisdom from, as from | Sutherland, Thompson of Geo. Trezyant, Tucker of N. 
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J. Tucker of S.C. Turner, Varnum, Weems, Whittle- 
sey, Williams, John J. Wood, Silas Wood, Wolf, Yan- 
cey.—106. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Allen of Mass. Anderson of Penn. 
Archer, Baldwin, Barker, Barlow, Barnard, Barney, Bart- 
ley, Bates of Mass. Bates of Missouri, Beecher, Belden, 
Bryan, Bunner, Burges, Crowninshield, De Graff, Dickin- 
son, Drayton, Everett, Floyd of Georgia, Fort, Gale, 
Garnsey, Garrow, Gorham, Gurley, Holmes, Hunt, Keese, 
Lawrence, Leffler, Locke, Lumpkin, Mallary, Markell, 
Martin, Marvin, Maynard, McDuffie, McLean, Mercer, 
Miner, Newton, Orr, Owen, Pearce, Plant, Ramsey, 
Reed, Sergeant, Sloane, Smith, of Indiana, Stewart, 
Storrs, Strong, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thompson of N. J. 
‘racy, Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Wash- 
ington, Whipple, Wilde, Wilson of Penn. Woodcock, 
Wright of N. Y. Wright of Ohio—73. 


So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


. } 
On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the Orders of the Day | 


were postponed, and the House proceeded to consider 
the report from the Committee of Conference on the bill 
making appropriations fur Internal Improvements : (for 
which see a previous part of the proceedings. } 

The House agreed to concur in this report, and the Se- 


nate having come to the same agreement, the bill was 
passed. 


Tuunspar, Mar 15, 1828. 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


The bill enlarging the powers of the Corporations of 
Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, was read a 
third time, and the question being * Shall this bill pass?” 

Mr. S. WOOD, of New York, opposed it, as being a 
violation of the Constitution. It gave to the Corporations 
an unlimited power of taxation, and backed that autho- 
rity by the whole power of the United States. Yet, the 
Nistrict had no representation in Congress; and it was 
therefore a clear case of taxation without representation. 
The influence of enthusiasm, and the operation of false 
lures might cause the inhabitants of the District, under a 
deluded excitement of their hopes, to consent to a much 
higher rate of taxation than their means would justify, 
but the tax having once been laid, the United States is 
pledged by the bill to enforee it, which he considered to 
be an oppressive law. He was persuaded that such a 
power would be granted to no other Corporation in the 
Union, and concluded with entering his protest against 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BASSETT mate a few remarks on the same side 
of the question, which were very imperfectly heard. 

Mr. MERCER then briefly replied—disclaimed a me- 
taphysical controversy, on the vexed subject of taxation, 


but reminded Mr. W. that Congress was the ouly Legis- | 


lature for the District, and if they had no power to make 
laws for it, such a power existed nowhere. If they had 
the power of legislation, they had the power of taxation. 

Mr. WOOD briefly rejoined, when the question being 
put, the bill was passed without a count, and sent. to the 
Senate for concurrence. 


OFFICE OF MAJOR GENERAL. 


The House next. proceeded to the bill to abolish the 
office of Major General ; which, having been read a third 
time, was opposed by Mr. DRAYTON. Mr. D. having 
concluded his remarks, the debate was cut short by 

Mr. WILLIAMS, who mcved the previous question. 

And the previous question having been put and con 
ried, the main question was decided in the affirmative 
without a count, 


| So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con. 
currence, 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr, 
P. P. BARBOUDR in the Chair, and proceeded to consi- 
der the amendments of the Senate to the Tariff Bill. 

The first amendment of the Senate having been read, 
which goes to fix the commencement of the operation of 


that part of the bill which relates to Iron, on the first day 
| of September, : 


Mr. CONDICT moved that the House disagree to this 
amendment. All the other duties were to commence on 
the 50th day of June, and by deferring those on Iron for 
two months longer, the importers would have an oppor- 

tunity of glutting the market with the foreign article, to 
| the great injury of our own manufactures. He thought 
| that the fate of the bill would be in nowise hazarded by 


| so small a disagreement, as the Senate would doubtless 
| recede, 


Mr. GORHAM opposed the motion of Mr. Coxnicr, 
lon the ground, that making the duties on Iron to com- 
| mence on the 30th of June, would operate in an oppres. 
sive manner upon merchants whose orders had already 
gone abroad, and who received their Iron as a home car- 
go at the end of a circuitous voyage. Such an arrange. 
ment would strike a severe blow at the Russian. trade, 
iand, while it, benefitted no manin the United States, 
| would make a difference of many hundred thousand dol. 
lars to the merchants of Boston. 
| Mr. BARNEY supported the motion of Mr. Coxonzcr, 
| believing that a Committee of Conference would be ena. 


| bled so tu alter the bill as to make the whole system com. 
| mence at once.* 


Mr, MALLARY implored all the friends of the bill to 


* TO THE EDITORS. 


Gentlemen: In a brief sketeh of the debate on the Senate's amend- 
ments to the tariff, I am reported ‘as having sustained the motion of 
Mr. Condict to disagree to the first amendment, postponing, wat the 

| first of September, the o tion of the bill in relation to iron, dele 
ing that a Committce of Conference would be enabled so w alter the 
bill as to make the whole system commence et ence.” 

1 did advocate a disagreement to this amendment, not witha view 
to cause the whole system to commenceat once; but m order wo vbtain 

ja conference, by which a period, affecting ali the other items, might 
| - agreed on, in conformity with the first segtion, as designed by ibe 
| Senate, 

Parliwmentary usage forbade me to allade, in debate, te the proceed: 

| ings of the co-ordinate branch of the Legislature; bat, in jacuee to 
the gentlemen who voted with me, it becomes a duty ts exp lau Wie 
| motives which influenced us, ‘ 
| After the bill had been ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, 
| and no longer susceptible of amendment m the House of Representt- 
| tives, a deputation of importing merehants from the City of Balnimore, 
represented to me that large ordera had been sent to England tor 
cloths, cassianeres, &e, which could not arrive ee to the 30h 
June, consequently, unless the period when the bill should take effet, 
was postpones they would incur a heavy loas by the operation of Wc 
increased duties. , 
| I introduced the gentlemen to General Smith, who promise d to take 
the subject into consideration. Wheu the bill was under discussion 
in the Senate, he thrice moved to substitute the Ist September for tis 
| 30th June, and finally succeeded, 
| In conformity to his view, the latter date was inserted in the firtt, 
| and intended to apply toall subsequent sections; but, by 4 ¢ erica 
| omission, the 30th . wasomitted to be strigken out. To correct 
this error, a conference was suggested by me, to enable both Houses, 
| by mutual! arrangement, to harmonise the bill ‘in ali its details, and 
| iuserting the Ist September throu t—the friends of the tariff re 
| fused to concur, lest they should jeopardize the ultimate success of the 
| ball, 
| Ithas been alleged that General Smith's sule object was to enable 
the Rail Road Companies to import their iran previous wo the Ist Sep: 
tember, and thus exempt them from the increased duty. His areN 
| ment in supvort of the proposition relates « xelusively to wooliens, = 
| in itself retutes thisassertion. “Lhe provisions of the bill do not, int 
| remotest degree, increas: ihe dutics how levied on manulaciur diron, 
| which are expressly excluced from its operation, — 
| s*romin siabs, biooms, loops, or other form less finished tba" ty 
bars or bolts,”’ are rated as rolled iron in bars or bylts, and pay 8°"), 
accordingly ; but iron manufactured for rail roads is more — 
| than bay or oyit, consequently comes under the disenption ot = : “i 
| factured iron, paying an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. as prove 


in the act of 1824. 3 e 
Respectfully your's, &e, JNO, BARNEY, 
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vote with steadiness for an agreement to all the Senate’s| whole operation of the bill to the 1st of September, it 
amendments : for, should ay of them be disagreed to, | could only be done by a subsequent law; for, should the 


‘the bill once. go. out of t 
— in the most peelawak hazard. He did not approve 
of all of its features; but, believing that it had been much 
improved in the Senate, he should greatly prefer assent 
ing to it, in its present form, to running the smallest risk 
as to its final passage. 


¢ House, its fate would be | conferees introcuce a proviso to that effect, it woukd be 





at war with the 2d section of the bill, and so, beyond 
theirpower. Mr. T. coincided in the opinion that the 
merchants had had ample notice. The proceedings at 
Harrisburg, the numerous petitions and memorials, and 
the early report of the present bill, were sufficient to 


Mr. LIVINGSTON strongly remonstrated against the | convince the merchant, that if he ordered goods at that 
injustice and dishonesty of requiring the merchants to | time, he must do it at his own risk. 


comply with a law, the existence of which they could 


Mr. MARVIN insisted, that no oppression would be 


not know, until, returning from a distant yoyage, they | inflicted upon the merchant, even if it were allowed 


found their duties doubled and trebled upon them. He 
thought that it was very indecorous towards another 
branch of the Legislature, to profess a total want of cen- 
fidence in them, and to speak of the bill as being put in 
the most imminent danger by being confided in their 
hands. 

Mr. STRONG pressed a concurrence in all the Senate’s 
amendments deprecated discussion and delay upon a 
subject which had been so thoroughly canvassed, and 
was as well understood now as it was likely to be after 
the most protracted debate. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG expressed his desire to have all 
the duties laid by this bill deferred until the first of Sept. 
and he thought that this might be effected in the Com- 
mittee of Conference. It was usual when duties were 
laid in the short session,to make them commence in June, 
but when they were laid in the long session,to make them 
commence in September. 

Mr. STORRS quoted, in contradiction to this state- 
ment, the example of the last tariff bill, which was pass- 
ed at a long session, and yet went into operation on the 
SOth of June., He replied to the argument of Mr. Livine- 
ston on the point of honesty ; nothing was more com- 
mon or more justifiable than to save a bill by compro- 
mise. It was not twenty-four hours since the House had 
done so in relation to another bill, .that on internal im- 
provements, ) and nobody could forget the celebrated case 
of the Missouri Question. 
Mr. Livineston, with regard to the respect due to the 
Senate, a8 good reason not for disagreeing, Sut for agree- 
ing to the amen iment. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON replied, and urged the principles 
of compromise as a reason for a conference. Laws which 
could not be known by those by whom they ought to be 
obeyed, were always oppressive. The difference in date 
in different parts of the bill was a mere mistake, and had, 
doubtless, happened through inadvertence. 

Mr. LEFFLER thought there might be much propri- 
ety in deferring the operation of the bill on iron, while it 
operated earlier on woollens. The country was already 
flooded with woollen goods by the excessive importations 
of last year; whereas, this was not the case with respect 
toiron, Should the duties on woollens be postponed 
till next September, the present overstock would be still 
further enlarged. As to due notice, the merchants could 
not be taken by surprise, becanse it was a matter of no- 
toriety that a ‘Tariff Bill was in contemplation, and the 
whole nation was alive to the subject. 

Mr. L. urged the briefness of the time remaining, and 


pressed a speedy agreement to the Senate’s amend- 
ments. 


Mr. TAYLOR rose in reply to Mr. Livixasroy, to | 


correct a erroneous impression which seemed to be en- 
tertained, as te the prospect of having this matter of duty 
modified in the Committee of Conference. That would 
be impracticable, because the powers of the conferees 
were confined exclusively to those points on which the 
two Houses had dlissgreed. But there was no disagree- 


ment whatever to the 30th of June, and, therefore, no 


alteration in that part of the bill came within the province 
of the committee. 


He urged the argument of 


if it was wished to postpone the 


that no notice had been given him, because, so soon as 
| the tax became known to him, he would proportiona- 
bly increase the price of his goods, nor would domestic 
competition be sufficient to prevent thisat once. He 
| would not have to advance the moncy, but only to give 
| bond for the duties, which bond would be met by the 
|sales. But ifno duty should be laid till September, the 
| merchant, whose orders had already gone out, instead of 
| being relieved, would be put in a worse situation than if 
| they commenced in June, because the delay would cause 
}a@ vast influx of goods and sink the price. 
| Mr. LIVINGSTON expressed a doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of Mr. ‘T'arton’s doctrine in relation to the pow- 
ler of the conferees, and thonght that they would have au- 
| thority to report a new billentirely. He protested against 
ithe idea of a merchant’s being obliged to regard the 
| meeting at Harrisburg, as notice of the proceedings of 
the Congress of the United States. Allowing that the 
merchants could lay the duty on the price of the articles 
i they imported, still they would be losers, because, the 
price being raised, consumption would be diminished ; 
j and as no drawback was allowed on these kinds of goods, 
the merchant would be subjected to serious injury. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG inquired of the Caaig vhether 
it would be in order for him to move an amendment to 
the Senate’s amendment, in the shape of a proviso, that 
none of the duties of the bill should be collected till the 
1st of September. 

The CHAIR decided in the negative. The House 
having passed the bill, is funclus officio in relation to it, 
except so fur as it acts upon the amendments of the Sen. 
ate; it may either concur with, or disagree to those 
amendments simply, or it may amend them, and then, 
as amended, concur with, or disagree to them; but the 
amendment proposed, though it is offcred as an amend- 
ment to that of the Senate, is, in effect, an amendment 
to our own bill, in a part to which the amendment of the 
Senate does nvt apply, and is, therefore, out of order. 

Mr. BASSETT, expressing a contrary opinion, moved 
an amendment to that effect ; but the CHAIR pronounc- 


| ed it to be out of order. 


Mr. WILDE supposed the difference in dates to have 
proceeded from inadvertence on the part of the Senate, 
and he saw no reason why it should be permitted to con- 
} tinue. ‘The friends of the bill might easily hazard a con. 
ference On a point of such trivial importance. The ad- 
| vice so freely given, to hasten a decision, might apply 
| very well to the friends of the bill, but would not be 
| greatly relished by its opposers, especially after they had 
| been precluded, he would not say by the tyranny of the 
| House, but by its parental solicitude ; (for he did not 
doubt that the gentleman who had moved the previous 
question, had done it with the greatest pain, and with 
tears in his eyes,) from expressing their views in oppo- 
sition to a Measure which was to operate on them with 
unparalleled severity. He hoped, however, that gentle- 
men from the South, while the bill remained in commit- 
tee, would avail themselves of the opportunity, and not 
oe deterred, by any considerations, trom performing a 
duty which was expected of them by their constituents, 
| After some remarks from Mr. WEEMS, 
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Mr. McDUFFIE advocated, in a short speech, the 
propriety of disagreeing to the Senate’s first amendment. 

The motion to disagree was then put and negatived— 
Ayes 48, Noes 96. 

The second amendment, with respect to iron in slabs, 
blooms and loops, being rated as rolled iron, in bars or 
bolts ; and its third amendment, laying duties on lead, 
were concurred in without a count. 

The fourth amendment, laying a duty of 40 per cent. 
ad valorem, on the fifty cent minimum of woollen goods, 
and increasing that duty to 45 per cent. after the 30th of 
June 1829, being under consideration— 

Mr. WILDE moved to amend the Senate’s amendment 
by striking out * forty,”’ and inserting * thirty.” 

In support of his motion— 

Mr. WILDE said, he proposed this amendment, be- 
cause it would test the principle, and allow him time to 
discuss the merits of the bill. 

{An inquiry was made, whether such discussion was in 
order. The CIIAIRMAN pronounced it in order, and 
Mr. W. proceeded :] 

When the bill was before the House, on a former occa- 
sion, he had been denied an opportunity of expressing 
his opinions ; he must not say by the tyranny of the pre- 
vious question, but by the paternal solicitude of the ma- 
jority for this darling object oftheir affections. Hereto- 
fore, for the most part, this has been an amicable contro- 
versy between the friends of the bill, or at least the friends 
of the system. We of the South were considered deplo- 
rably ignorant or obstinately stupid—prejudiced men, 
upon whom it would be folly to waste an argument. We 
had not the light which tariffs and Presidential elections 
would hereafter shed upon us. In the fulness of time, 
we might see the error of our ways; if not, we might 
perish unpitied in our unbelief. We stood by, white 
others portioned out the earnings of our industry, and we 


might say, without intending the slightest irreverent al- | 


lusion, they divided our raiment amongst them and for 
our garments they cast lots. Sir, as a Southron, I have 
endured this until I can endure it no longer : and though 
1 know all opposition is desperate, I will fall struggling 
with the forlorn hope, rather than perish silently in the 
trenches. The peculiarity of my situation would be an 
apology for my intrusion on the committee, if an apology 
could ever be necessary furthe performance of a duty. 
1 know their patience is wearied, but it is not we who have 
exhausted it. I know the impotence of argument, but 
the people of my State do not. They will not believe it 
unless it is tried and proves fruitless. They have pro- 
tested through their legislature against this measure. 
They are entitled to be heard, and f must and will speak 
their feelings, though the committee refuse to listen, and 


| stock ; but I adopt the popular division as most conveni- 


sire that the voice of one man, at least, should be heard, 
who seeks to examine the bill upon its intrinsic merits 
and who would sacrifice the advancement of either candi. 
date—ay, or of any candidate, to the abolition of this whole 
artificial and pernicious system. A system, says one of 
the liveliest of the French writers, is only a philosophical 
dream, ut, surely, of all dreams, this is the least philo. 
suphic. Our astoniahment at the number of its proselytes 
is only restrained by a knowledge of the infinite credulity 
of mankind ; and one is almost tempted with the gentle. 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McDorriz) to believe that 
they are destined in all ages and in all countries to be 
dupes of impostute. Dominion over their actions, their 
passions, their opinions, seems to belong to daring char. 
acters ;and deceive and govern, would appear, no less 
than divide and govern, a maxim worthy the genius of 
Machiavel. King-craft and Priest-craft—yes, and witch. 
craft, have had their day, and are gone by. But what have 
| we got in their stead? The craft of capitalists—of bank. 
ers and brokers, and manufacturers, of joint stock coni- 
| panies, and monopolists. Cash-craft—if it may be called 
| 80. Political Alchemy—Papyromania—what you will. 
An imposture as avaricious and hypocritical as the one— 
| as ambitious and tyrannical as the other—as active and un- 
feeling as both. With the professors of this new art—the 
| modern Dousterswivels—the Rosicrutians of power-looms 
and spinning jennies, | am not mad enough to argue. 
They labor in their vocation, and they have their reward. 
| The Priests of idolatry are the last to renounce the idol. 
| But among their followers, some may yet be found, will- 
ing to hear reason, and capable of understanding it. 
Some, who do nvt pin their faith entirely upon the pro- 
mised miracles of German transcencentalists ; who have 
not adopted the new economical gospel of Matthew, and 
yet doubt the political prophecies of the modern Hezeki- 
ah. With such men, equally liable to error, but as sincere 
a seeker after truth, I propose to inquire : 
| Isit possible fur us to manufacture as cheaply as Great 
| Britain? 
Is it desirable that we should be enabled to do so? 
If it be possible and desirable, is our system of legisla. 
tion the best method of effecting the object ? 
Of what does the price of the manufactured article con- 
sist ? 
The profits of capital, 
‘rhe wages of labor, and 
The price of the raw material. 
In strictness, indeed, these constituent elements miglit 
be reduced to two, since the price of the raw material it- 
self is compounded of the wages of labor and profits of 


ent, and accurate enough for all the purposes of this in- 


though it is inexpressibly painful to myself to address it, | quiry. 


at this stage of the debate, and under the influence of 
such strong emotion. But there are wholesome though 
unpalatable truths yet to be told; and if the majority of 
this House, who are determined to force these burthens 
upon us, desire they should be borne patiently, it becomes 
them at least to ussume an appearance of that calm and 
impartial deliberation which they recommend to others. 

Sir, a tariff is about to be passed, imposing a tax of 
some millions on a portion of the American people ; and 
I conscientiously, however erroneously, believe, it 1s about 
lo pass, contrary to the real wishes and deliberate judg- 
ment of a majority of both Houses of Congress. Ido not 
mean to insinuate, that any gentleman here, in voting for 
this bill, violates his conscience. 
popular delusion in some portions uf the country on this 
subject, and many may persuade themselves they should 
follow their constituents in error, when it is impossible to 
conduct them to truth. Still less do I propose to investi- 
gate and comment upon, the supposed reflective influ- 
ence of this measure upon another question, But I de- 


| constitute one obstacle, 


I know there isa strong | 


‘The profits of capital, as has been already observed, 
The profits of capital are great- 
| er in this country than in Great Britain. ‘Ihe rate of inte- 
| rest is higher. So far then as the profits of capital enter 
| into the price of the manufactured ariicle, we have tne 
| disadvantage. Suppose this objection not insuperable. 
| Let it be admitted, that British capital would seek invest- 
| ment in our manufactures, as it already, to a certain ex- 
| tent, embarks in our commerce, and as it looks for em- 
ployment in the manufactures of the continent. If pro- 
perty is secure, capital will be invested wherever it can 
make most profit ; and being easily transferable, I readily 
admit, that the deficiency of capital alone would not con- 
| stitute an insuperable obstacle to the success of American 
' manufactures. With respect to the price of the raw mia 
terial, the difference between the price here and in Great 
Britain is so small, in proportion to the value of the manu- 
facture, as not to affect the calculation to any important 
extent. As to cotton, we have it as cheap, or a little 
\cheaper than England. As to weal, wlittle reflection will 
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convince us that, if we had labor as cheap as it is in Poland 
and Germany, we should have wool as low as it is there. 
It is the wages of labor then that is the great bar to our 
manufacturing as cheaply as Great Britain. Of thirty-six 
millions of cotton manufactures made there, it is estimat- 
ed that nine millions are the price of the raw material, fif- 
teen millions the wages of labor, and twelve millions the 
profits of capital. The proportion which the wages of 
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Thus, if we supposed a yard of cloth to cost one dol- 
lar—the wages of the labor necessary to make it, which 
in England may, perhaps, be estimated at half a dollar, 
would have cost two dollars or upwards. Here, I ven- 
ture to suggest, isthe great mistake of the advocates of 
the system. One ofthe ablest and most eloquent of 
them, (Mr. Crar] on a former occasion, is reported to 
have said, ‘* In former times, when but little compara- 


labor bears to the pion of capital, is notoriously much | tive use was made of machinery, manual labor and the 
] 


greater in the woo 
More of the labor is performed by hand, and less by ma- | 
chinery ; and this is equally true in the manufaciures of | 
hemp, flax, silk, and iron. The wages of labor in this 
country are, at the lowest estimatc, four or five times | 
greater than in Great Britain. I refer to the evidence | 
given before the Committee of the British Parliament on | 
the subject of the poor rates, the corn laws,and emigration. | 

{Here Mr. Wipe gave, in detail, a variety of extracts, | 
references, and calculations, exhibiting the comparative 
value of labor in the United States and Great Britain, both 
in corn and money. | 

The same quantity of lavor then which is necessary in | 
England to produce thirty-six millions of cotton manufac- | 
tures, and which there costs only fifteen millions, would } 
here cost seventy-five millions—more than double the 
value of the whole manufacture. 

In what manner can labor be made cheaper in this 
country > Willthe American eat less ? Will he wear 
less than the British laborer ? In fact, he is better fed | 
and better clothed. Woukl the advocates of the pre- | 
tended ‘American system have him worse fed and worse | 
clothed ? Will he work more ? He actually works less, | 
and itis impossible he should work more. Human na- | 
ture is incapable of supporting it. If in one sense labor 





en manufacture than in the cotton. | price of wages were circumstances of the greatest con- 


sideration. . But it is far otherwise in these later times. 
Such are the improvements and the perfection of ma. 
chinery, that, in analysing the compound value of many 
fabrics, the element of natural labor is so inconsiderable 
as almost to escape detection.”* 

That there may be some few unimportant branches of 
manufacturing industry in which manual labor is an in- 
sensible quantity, I will not dispute ; but Mr. Clay, him. 
self, 1 imagine, in the discussion alluded to, could hard- 
ly have designed to apply this observation to the great 


| Staples of wool and cotton. If he did, the accuracy of his 


information, or the solidity of hisjudgment, may be more 
readily drawn in question than the splendor of his genius. 
If we reflect that the improvements made, are_ principally 
in two operations—that many others, necessary to fit the 


| article for market, are yet performed in a great degree by 


hand—that in those in which the employment of machin- 
ery is greatest, the manual labor necessary to construct 
the buildings and machinery employed, constitute a 
charge upon the article produced—that these buildings 
and machinery require, at different periods, to be renew- 
ed—above all, if we attend to the fact, that fifteen parts 
in thirty-six of the cotton trade are the wages of labor, 
we-can hardly suppose that Mr. Clay’s proposition can 


may be called the price of every thing, in another, it may | apply to the cotton, and still less to the woollen manufac- 
be said, subsistence is the price of labor. To work, may | ture. Taking for granted, then, what it seems to me can- 


must eat. 
is called, for he properly loses the very name of man, to 


the minimum of subsistence and the maximum of exer. | 


tion, you can get nothiug more out of the animated ma- | 
chine, and he is in the best possible condition for the | 
Master manufacturer. This, I apprehend, is precisely 
the state of the laboring class in England. Wages are 
low because the supply of labor is great, and the labor- 
er subsists on what merely sustains life. They are high 
in this country because laborers are comparatively scarce, | 
and the laborer is enabled, by this competition of de- 
mand, to eat better food, wear better clothes, and lodge | 
more comfortably. We cannot manufacture then as 
cheaply as Great Britain, and the reason is the higher 
price of labor. If we could manufacture as cheaply, 
there would be no need of protection. We are told, in- 
deed, that coarse cottons are made jn this country as low 
as in Great Britain. Why not take off the duty then ? 
This is the instuntia crusis. 1 say the duty on sugar 
and cotton is not necessary fur the sugar grower or cot- 
ton planter ; and Iam ready to test my sincerity by vot- 
ing to abolish it. But the manufacturers have said and 
sworn, that we can manufacture as cheaply as England ; 
and we are asked, if itbe possible to resist such evi- 
dence. Sir, such evidence, if it exist, may affect the 
varacity, or impeach the uaderstanding of those whe give 
it, but it cannot establish asa fact that which is incred- 
ible. Ourbelief cannot be yielded to evidence in oppo- 
sition to our senses and our reason. Sir, a man once at- 


| duces their wages to a bare subsistence. 


When you have brought the operative, as he | not well be doubted, that the high rate of wages is the 


true reason why we cannot manufacture as cheaply as 
Great Britain—what isthe remedy ? To sink the rate 
of wages until the manufacturer here will work as cheap- 
ly as he does there. And how is that to be done ? By 
increasing the number of laborers, until competition re- 
Is this practi! 
eable by legislation? If it were practicable, is it desira- 
ble? Are we prepared to admit that pauperism and 
poor rates, aredundant population, a large portion of 
whom are always on the brink of starving, are objects of 
envy—or that mamufactures are worthy of legislative pa- 
tronage, even if they come with all this attendant train 
of evils ? The conclusion at which 1 have arrived, there- 
fore, and the only one to which I can bring my mind, is, 
that it is neither possible nor desirable that we should 
manufacture ascheaply as Great Britain. — [t is impossi- 
ble, ifit were desirable ; and it is not desirable, if it were 
possible. Ifit were both, it appears to me the mode in 
| which we attempt it is the worst possible means of attain- 
ing the end. What are we about todo? To increase 
the price of food an’ clothing, in order to lower the wa- 
ges of labor and profits of capital. 
If the inquiry is, How shall we soonest become a ma- 
nufacturing People > How shall we most speedily be 
jenabled to manuiacture as cheaply as Great Britain >—~ 
the answer must he, by the increase of our population, 
and augmentation of our capital. Will not these in- 


lcrease faster by leaving every individual to pursue his 


tempted to persuade me that two straight lines could en- | own interests, unfettered by legislative interference, than 


close a space, but Idid not believe him, and yet he too | 
Sir, it is not—in the nature of things | 


said it upon oath. 
itcannot be true, that we may manufacture as cheaply 
as Great Britain ; because, that which isa necessary con 
stituent part of all, and in the woollen manufacture is in 
the proportion of one half, namely labor, costs four or 
five times as much here, as it does there. 





by the most intricate and refined regulations which hu- 
man ingenuity can suggest’ The voice of experience, 
Lthink, answers in the affirmative. Population and 


! capital first seek employment in agriculture; they over- 


flow intu commerce ; and when they become redundant, 





* Mr. Clay's speech on the Tariff, Nat. Intel Mareh 30, al, 1824, 
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into manufactures. In the ptogress of tithe, we shall 
become a manufacturing People, by the force of natural 
‘Causes ; and all attempts to hasten the period, by legis 
lation, are Unnecessary or pernicious. 

The proposition according to my apprehension, stands 
thus ; Population and capital will augment most rapidly 
by leaving industry unfettered. But the rapid increase 
of capital and population’ is the certain means of estab- 
lishing extensive.and permanent manufactutes. When 
they become more profitable investments of capital than 
agriculture or commerce, capital will naturally seek em- 
ployment in them, and they will need no_ legislative pro- 
tection. While they are less so, every legislative en- 
couragement to embark in them is an incitement toa 
comparatively unprofitable employment of the national 
means, and a diminution of the national wealth. By le- 
gislative encouragement, therefore, we may be made a 
more manufacturing People than we otherwise should 
be, in the next ten years ; but, without it, we should be 
more so in the course of the next fifty. tfitbe admitted 
then, that, although we cannot mannfacture as cheaply as 
Great Britain, yet, fur the sake of hereafter being able 
to do so, we should be content fora while to manufacture 
more deatly for ourselves—the answer is this, the tempo- 
rary sacrifice we sre called ipon to make, far from haste- 
ning the promised good, supposing it to be such, has a 
tendency to retard it, 

But this has been treated as a matter of national faith. 
We are said to be pledged to protect the manufactu- 
ers. Sir, I neither admit nor understand this pledge. 
They came, in 1816, for protection, and they got it 
I must say a word ortwoof that act, andthe rather, 
because you,Mr. Chairman, (Mr. Bartovr] and other 
Southern gentlemen, who voted for it, have been remind- 
ed of—I will not say taunted with—your votes on that oc- 
casion. Sir, I was not one of those who did vote for it. 

I was in favor ofa lower duty on cotton goods ; and 
when my proposition failed, I voted withthe honorable 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Rasnotra] upon his mo- 
tion for indefinite postponement, and ultimately against 
the passage of the bill. You would have been the able 
vindicator of your own consistency on that occasion, if 
the courtesy of the House had indulged you with a re- 
ply. You were refused that privilege, a refusal which I 
am bound to suppose so old, and you will permit me to 
add, so respectable a member woul! not have met with, 
if the House had not believed the implied charge of in- 
consistency plainly unfounded. Since I am accidental- 
ly in possession of the floor, I feel bound, in justice to 
you, and others who are not here to defend themselves, 
to lay before the People a bricf explanation, which you 
and they could much better have given. 

The embargo and non-importation acts had been fol- 
lowed by war. Tosupport the expenses of that war all 
duties on imports had been doubled. On the return of 
peace the double duties were to expire. The Treasury 
was exhausted. The funded debt was increased: there 
was a floating debt unprovided for. It was necessary to 
augment the sinking fund; and for these purposes an 
addition of five millions to the ordinary revenue was re- 
quired. It was proposed to raise these five millions by 
an increas¢ of imposts ; and instead of the odious and 
somewhat clumsy expedient of continuing the double 
duties, a general revision of the Tariff, with a view to re. 
yenue, was recommended. 

manufacturing for ourselves certain articles of primary 
importance, and the propriety of preserving, as far as 
possible, the capital embarked in manufactures, was dis- 
cussed. But the measure was mainly considered as one 
of revenue, and as such supported by many of the 
Southern members. But what were we told, sir, by the 
manufacturers, at that time ? We were told that the du. 


ties which the necessities of our revenue required, would | 
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little time, supply the country ; that they could even 
bear a portion of the taxes; that a slight temporary en. 
couragement and pipet was all they wanted ; guard 
them against the fatal effects of a sudden abolition of the 
double duties, and in a few years they would bid defiance 
to foreign competition. A diminishing rate of duty was 
accordingly agreed upon ; because, after the first few 
years, it was confidently predicted it would be sufficient. 
Well, sir, they came for protection in 1816, and they got 
it. They came again in 1824, and they got it. They 
come again in 1828, and we are told they must get it, 
Tn 1816, they told us that war and the restrictive system 
had called them into existence; that we wanted reve. 
nue, and could obtain it most easily by saving from ruin 
forty millions of manufacturing capital. ‘They implored 
us to preserve that which our legislation, wise or unwise, 
had indirectly created. They said, in 1824, we had 
adopted the policy in 1816, and we ought to protect the 
American manufacturer against the effects of foreign le. 
gislation. It was intolerable that the British Parliament 
should influence the current of American industry. Io 
1828 it has become the Amenican SrsTxm, and is con- 
nected with the faith, the independence, and interest of 
the nation! First, we must guard them against our 
own, next we must shield them against foreign enact- 
ments. If the British modify their Corn Laws, by which 
the rate of wages will be reduced, and the price of ma. 
nufactures lowered, we must protect out manufacturers 
against British legislation. If they reduce their taxes, 
we must protect the American manufacturer against the 
effect of British legislation. Thus, I suppose, we are to 
change our laws with every change which necessity or 
caprice may bring about in theirs; and this is called be. 
ing independent of British legislation. Where is it to 
end? 

Sir, the fallacy of the whole policy cannot be better 
demonstrated than by a single suggestion. If Great Bri- 
tain were to repeal her corn laws to-morrow, that very 
act which opened to us the grain market, whose loss we 
resent, out impose upon us the necessity of loading 
| with prohibitory duties those manufactures with which 
|alone our grain could be purchased. Such is the pro- 
|mised protection of American industry. 
| What is protection? From the extent and variety of 
our country, it is neither uniform nor definable. What 
amounts to protection in Rhode Island, is no protection 
in Tennessee or Kentucky. What is protection in Ohio 
would be mockery in South Carolina. To what extent 
'is protection to be required? ‘First, we must command 
our awn consumption. Next, I suppose we shall be ask- 
ed to drive the British manufacturer from the South 
American market. Next, I presume, we must enable 
our manufacturers to enter into competition with hers on 
ithe continent of Europe. What is to be the limit of 
protection? How far must we go? Let us know what 
| we must give. The answer is to be found for the pre- 
| sent in the gradually increasing demands of the manu- 
facturers, now half announcing what by-and-by they 
| will require—Paroatsrtion. Encouragement is taxa- 
|tion. Protection is prohibition. ‘his is their language. 
lItis then, in effect, a system of prohibition we are ask- 
edto adopt. Yes, sir! the boasted American System is 
an exploded philosophic dream. It is xox rmPoRTaTION 
It is to 


fford them ample protection, That they would, in q 


end in prohibition—in excise—in direct taxes. 

Sir, this Chinese policy has no charms for me. I am 
opposed to all restrictive systems. My confession of po- 
litieal faith is short and simple. I look upon the true 
interest of all countries to be—peaceé ; free trade ; few 
laws ; light taxes ; a cheap government ; and a pure and 
speedy administration of justice. 


Sir, let us be bold enough to speak the truth, It is by 
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one of those just retributive dispensations of Providence | = a bill not to tax Great Britain, but to tax the food 
which were spokenof by the gentleman from South | and clothing of every man, woman, and child, in the 
Carolina [Mr. McDurris] that we are new compelled to | United States—not for revenue, but because the landed 
resist New England influence upon this oor. Wemade | aristocracy of England keep up their rents by keeping 
them manufacturers by ruining their shipping. They | owt our gram. Yes, sir! that is the true statement of 
will make us manufacturers by destroying our agriculwure. | the case.. Because England taxes the belly of her la- 
We sowed restriction on their industry—we are reaping | borers, we are to tax the belly and the back of te 
taxation upon ours. The voice of experience calls aloud, | Aad what is most strange, the lxborers are represente 
though it may call in vain, to beware of restrictive sys-| a8 impatient to be taxed! What is complained of ? 
tems. A restrictive system has brought Spainto beg-| That woollen goods are too low. The manufacturer 
gary. A restrictive system has reduced the lawful trade | here cannot afford to make them. What is that but say- 
between a two oo a most aoe neon ing that oe <a , —. — a ey 
Europe, below that which is carried on between the | propose o make it dearer. vat is the other com- 
United States and Cuba. A restrictive system lost Mr.| plaint? That grain is too low. The farmer cannot af- 
Jefferson his popularity; it cost Napoleon his crown; | ford turaise it; that is, food istoe low. And the whole 
it may cost us our Constitutien. War itself were a lesser | American people are represented as clamoring for, and 
evil: for, if war be a struggle between nations, which | calling that an American System, which is to make their 
shall do the other the most harm, restriction is a struggle | food dearer, and theirclothing dearer. Strange, indeed! 
which shail do each other and themselves the most. | We are suffering under too great an abundance of the 
But while we are talking of protection to.our manu- | necessaries of life! Cheap bread! is. the cry of the 
factures, we seem to have forgotten the mest important | starving artizan abroad. Wear bread * is the cry of the 
part of them. 4 speak of such as are made entirely in | self-styled friends of domestic industry here. 
families ; emphatically, household manufactures. Our} Sir, this system assumes the fact that the people are in- 
whole consumption ef woollen clothing has been com. | capable of taking care of themselves, or are their own 
puted at six dollars a head, or seventy-two millions, | worst enemies. That you must guard them by your 
Suppose it too high—estimate it at sixty millions. Of | legislation—that they will net know what to raise, where 
this it will be admitted, that three-fourths, ortwo-thirds | to buy, or how to sell, unless you restrict and regulate 
at most—forty millions—are household, and of the re-| them. But we are told that the shipping interest has 
maining twenty, little more than half are the produce | been protected. The small extent of that protection has 
of our manufactories. These forty millions of household | been shewn. I will not reiterate the demonstration. It 
manufactures have grown and flourished under duties | is like the pretended protective duty on our cotton, or a 
of ten or fifteen per cent. They require no protection— | duty en fish and lumber in New England. It was given 
they are made under the paternal roof, in the midst of | not merely as an encouragement to commerce, but with 
the family, without prejudice to health or morals, and | a view to the foundation of naval power—the fisheries and 
without any interruption to the ordinary duties and en-| the country trade and nurseries of American seamen ; and 
joyments of rustic life. The direct tendency of large | if we desire a Navy, we must retain the means of manning 
manufactories.is to destroy the homely preducts of Sones | it. But, apart from this consideration, what is the relative 
cent and cheerful labor, and to substitute in their stead | value ofthe two objects’? The tonnage of the United 
the gaudy and flimsy finery of crowded, corrupt, and | States is valued at eighty milhons. It requires to be re- 
unwholesome workshops, The wool of the farmer is | newed once in ten years. Eight millions annually, there- 
sold to the manufacturer—his sons and daughters are | fore, is expended in the construction of ships. ‘The 
employed in the factory—small supplies of foreign luxu- | woollen manufacture is computed to employ one hundred 
ries are doled out upon the credit of their labor, and a| thousand persons. The capital invested ia shipping six 
whole neighborhood gradually become the bondsmen hundred thousand. : rhe ae 
of the capitalist. ‘ Sir, itis because of this tendency,that | The necessity ot finding a mar et or the surplus pro- 
1 am hago aw hostile - oe ae parr of our a a ee a 
tures by the forced patronage of legislation. Then | and the aseurance tha. our manufac -~ 
there are the great manufactures—if the term may be | market, has been employed with great — in ee 
used—of ships and houses ; the manufactures of wood | ing this question. How tenderly the friends of the Ame- 
— —— hats, poate, ees nen = ser —_ ea = —— sollty dbtsiostianhest 
oap, candles, window glass, and various others; of | districts ! ith what amiable sensibility ey deplore 
which have grown cad flourished under moderate du- the embarrassments of the South! But, unfortunately, 
ues. If we must protect woollen manufacturers and | sir, an opportunity was afforded them to show how much 
stan-growers against the effects of British legislation, | they pitied us. My colleague (Mr. Harwzs) offered an 
tc hesmunathetiteesetchiperint hoxaaet iiipaes oe |e, and tres] oadle tee mighatoneeeteand toaneth ton 
acturers of ships and houses, may not} co, anc ac s— » tov, 
ihey, in turn, ask us to pandas them against i effects with that wonder working spell, the name of Alexander 
of our owa legislation? If they tell us, you increase our Hamilton, to maintain his proposition*—he might have 
€xpenses and diminish our profiis by your legislation, justified it by the example of foreign nations : fur, are not 
What answer can we make? the corn laws as much a part of the wisdom of England 
Sir, the proceedings upon this bill in this House, as her manufactories ? But what became of his amend- 
shows what is thought of it. Is this a measure to be| ment, sir? How many of the friends of American indus- 
trast upon the American People, which eleven States | try supported it ? Yet, is there any man here bold enough 
ay unanimously reject, and upon which the twelfih | to say, that my culleague’s amendment was not fair and 
8 divided ? _A measure which many of its friends con-| tenable, upon every argument which is used to sapport 
oa by theic speeches, even while they sanction it by | the policy of protection to eee Bra 
cit votes? But Great Britain refuses to receive our How, it may be asked, if the manulactories are really 
read stulls. And whatthen? We are to compel her carried on at sucli a vast disadvantage as the rate of wa- 
‘0 retuse our cotton also. Can any one doubt that the | ges would imply, have they managed to sustain them. 
Passage of this bill will be followed by a disctiminating | selves so long? Sir, the answer may be found by attend. 
“uly on the staple of the South? If the people of Eng-| ing to the mode on which they have, many of them, been 
‘id are such fools as to tax their bread, we must do) 
What, sir? We must tax our clothing. Yes, sir, this; 


Vol. tV.—170 ‘ 





* Mr. Hamilton’s Treasury Report ; Titke—Bountiee. 
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continued. The committee will bear in mind, that all, or | . A. duty on molasses is only protection to whiskey— 
nearly all, the manufactories which required protection | but aduty on sugar is a tax on the consumer. ’ 
from the government, grew up during the war, or at | Sir,\if the American System could be indicted for ex. 
Jest during the restrictive system, under the influence | torting money on false pretences, it would be convicted 
of embargo, non-importation, or double duties. Peace | by any intelligent jury of merchants, farmers, or me. 
and more moderate imposts rendered them a losing spe- | chanics, from Maine to Georgia, and that whether John 
culation. Several companies failed. The stock of oth- | Marshall or Joseph Story presided. 
ers was sold out at vast loss. Since the interest of the | The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. 
capital invested forms one considerable item on the price | WiLps, it was rejected—ayes 44, noes 83. 
of the manufactured article produced, those who pur:| The same amendment of the Senate being still under 
chased the stock at a diminished price could, for a time, | consideration, Mr. MARTIN moved the following pro. 
continue the trade upon easier terms. In some instances, | viso : 
this operation was repeated more than once, and this, 1| Insert, after the words ad valorem, in the 25th line— 
suspect, is the only secret. Provided, That the duties proposed by this clause, and 
Sir, the celebrated proposition that encouragement is'| by the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
taxation, but prohibition protection, has been attempted | clauses of this section, shall cease on the 30th of June, 
to be illustrated by a reference to the duty on sugar. St | 1833, after which day, there sliall be levied and collected 
is said that the duly on sugar, operating as an effective | on the articles in the said clauses mentioned, no other du- 
protection to the sugar planter, the result will be such a | ties than such as are imposed by an act approved the 22d 
production of the article as to supply ourselves, and ulti- | May, 1824. 
mately to diminish the price below that of the foreign! As first moved, Mr. Mautrn’s amendment left the 
supply. Even if the fact were so, it could not be denied, | year in blank, and he saicthe had done this in order to 
that, until the domestic supply becomes adequate to the | afford an opportunity to the friends. of the bill to shew: 
demand, and competition has reduced the profits of the | their sincerity. A fundamental argument urged by them 
sugar planter to the ordinary average of the other profits | all, had been, that Americana manufactures need to be 
of capital, the duty operates as a tax upon the consumer, | protected only for a limited perio!, and, as soon as they 
But l apprehend, if we can make sugar as cheap as they | obtained sufficient streugth, the protection might be 
can in the West Indies, it is because we have the labor as | withdrawn. He hoped, therefore, that some friend of 
cheap—we have the supplies of our plantations cheapcr | the bill would move to fill this blank. 
—less capital 1s required, and our estates are more gene-| | No motion being made, Mr. MARTIN moved to fill the 
rally under the superintendence of their owners. It isto | blank with ** 1832.” 
these causes, and not to any legislative protection, we are | ‘The amendment was negative. Aves 41. 
to look for the capacity to mval the foreign sugar planter;| Mr. MARTIN then moved to fill the blank with 
and so sure am I of that fact, that I will no* hesitate at any | “1831,” and avowed as his. reason for so doing, first,» 
moment to vote for a reduction of the duty. | wish that this act shoukl live as short a time as possible 
Sir, I had wished and intended to have said a few | and secondly, a pleasure which some might consider ma- 
words respecting that fraud upon the Constitution which | lignant, in exposing the insincerity and inconsistency of 
converts a power to raise revenue, into a power to pro-| those who are imposing this burden upon the country. 
tect manufactures. But 1 see the committee are not to | The moment an opportunity was presented them of fairly 
be turned from their course by a constitutional argu- | testing their own principles, they invariably shrunk from 
ment. Such arguments, I fear will seldom have much | embracing it. As tothe repeal of the aet by a future 
effect upon this floor. Itis the States who must en-| Congress he had not the slightest hope of it ; on the con 
force them. When they gave the power of the purse | trary, the systemof exactions would proceed from bad 
and the sword, they virtually gave every thing. Parch-/ to worse, so long as the manufacturers could delhude the 
ment bulwarks will never stand against gold or steel. | country into a bel ef, that the satisfying of their merce: 
Lf their grant is abused, they must limit or annul it. En | nary avidity for gain, was a promotion of the public goo: 


their name, however, 1 solemnly protest against this| ‘The question being taken on Mr. Mantiy’s amend: 
usurpation, and 1] warn the committee against the dan-| ment, it was negatived—ayes 44. ; 
gers it will bring upon the country. I trust the lan ‘The Senate’s fourth amendment was then concurred 
guage of friendly caution may yet be uttered without a | in—ayes 85, noes 44. ie 
crime, and mine is not that either of menace or of fac-| The fifth amendment fixing the dollar minimum, Was 
tion. | next agreed to—ayes 87, noes 39. 


Ina word, sir, I cannot yield my support to a system The Senate’s sixth amendment, establishing the = 
whose advocates maintain such propositions as the fol- | mum of $2 50, being under consideration, Mr. HAILE 
lowing, all of which have virtually been advanced in| moved the following amendment thereto : 


the course of this discussion : | ** Provided, hat any person affected by the operation 
Under a power to regulate commerce, you may de- of this ac*, shall be allowed the privilege of testing ” 
stroy commerce. | constitutionality of the same before the Supreme Cour 
Under a power to lay taxesto raise revenue, you may | of the United States.” : 
levy taxesto diminish revenue. Mr. Harre’s amendment was negatived—ayes —* 
It is better to buy dear goods at home, than cheap The Committee then concurred in all the remains 
ones abroad. amendments of the Senate, and then rose and reported 
It is patriotic to tax the many for the benefit of the | them without alteration. J if 
few. | ‘The question being on concurring with the report ° 


It is wise to tax your clothing,i1 order to make your | the Committee of the Whole, A Abed 
food dearer; and, by increasing the price of both,you will) | Mr. GILMER demanded that the question be divided 
grow rich faster. | ‘The question was accordingly put on the pinendrees . 

if Great Britain taxes her food forthe benefit of her in succession. The first amendment was opposed by Ir. 
landed monepolists, we ought to retaliate, by taxing our, BARNEY, and decided by yeas and nays, as follows 
food and clothing for the advantage of our manufacturing | yeas 114, nays 62, 


monopolists. On the second amendment, Mr. CAMRRELENG asked 


A duty on woollens will make woollens cheap, for information, with respect to the forms of iron calle 


- ee — . q iven Dy 
A duty on wool will make wool dear, slabs, blooms, loops, &c. The explanation was given" 
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Mr. MALLARY, who stated that these were terms em-{ Congress to the editor.” 4 know not, sir, who wrote this 
loyed by the British manufacturers, to evade our duties | letter, nor is it necessary to my present purpose that I 
on rolled and hammered iron in bars and bolts. {should know. I think it due to my colleagues friendly 
Mr. CAMBRELENG demanded the yeas and nays, but | to the Administration, to myself, and to the people we 
they were refirsed by the House, and the amendment was | represent, to repel the misrepresentations of this letter. 
agreed to without a count. i. will show, sir, that the assumptions of this letter, as 
On the third amendment, Mr. HAYNES demanded the | they refer to the portion of the Ohio delegation alluded 
yeas and nays, and, being taken, they stood as follows : | to, are altogether without foundation in truth. What 
yeas 111, nays 67. | are they, sir? The first is—‘I am sorry to inform you 
Mr. WILDE now moved in the House the same amend- | that most of the Administration members from Ohio voted 
ment which he had moved in committee, but it was ne- | with the New England men to strike from the bill that 
tived. ‘part of it which protects spirits distilled from domestic 
Mr. LIVINGSTON observed, we live in a critical, a phi- | materials.” 
lological, and a scrutinizing age, in which, if we do not | This, sir, is not true. No motion was made, either in 
“ speak by the card, equivocation will undo us.” Ihokl Committee of the Whole or in the House, to strike out 
it, therefore, to be of great consequence, that the acts of | the proposed duty on foreign spirits, except as connected 
the Legislature should be couched in grammatical, er at | with a motion to increase the duty beyond the sum pro- 
least, intelligible language. If we desire those who are | posed by the Committee on Manufactures. On the last vote 
to fill our Executive offices to cross their t’s, and tocom- | taken, which prevailed, and determined that part of the 
mit no fault in punctuation, under peril of forfeiting our | bill'as it now stafids, and which increased the duty five 
confidence and suffrages, we should, at least, pay some | cents a gallon abuive the sum proposed by the Committee 
attention to our own syntax, and not send to our constitu- ‘on Manufactures, every member from Ohio, save one, 
ents and to the world, such a shameful composition as the | was in the affirmative. But, sir, lest it should be said 
bill, since the grammarians of the Senate have modified | this clause in the letter referred to the proposed duty on 
it, now exhibits. All the divisions of the 2d section are | molasses, though its terms do not include it, [ will make 
couched in this language : ‘* On all manufactures, Ec. | a remark as to the vote of the members from Ohio on 
shall be deemed to have cost, &#c.”” {that subject. On the question in relation to that article, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON then moved to amend the amend- | to reduce the duty from ten cents per gallon to seven 
ment of the Senate: On all manufactures, &c. shall he | cents per gallon, ten members, friendly to the Adminis- 
charged, &c. retaining in the subsequent parts of the | tration, voted to reduce, and the other four members 
phrase the original sense, but changing it only so as to against the reduction. The consideration which induced 


make it agreeable to the rules of grammar. 
The House decided against the amendment. 
Mr. MARTIN renewed his amendment, and supported 


it with much earnestness, when it was rejected by yeas | 


and nays : yeas 66, nays 120. 


The 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th amendments of the | 


Senate were then concurred in, by yeas and nays: yeas 
117, nays'67. 


The 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th amendments having been 
concurred in, 


Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, said: Before the vote is taken, | 


Mr. Speaker, on the amendment of the Senate to this 
section of the bill, which contains the duties on hemp 
and hempen manufactures, and on foreign spirits, U wish 
to make a remark or two connected with the section, in 
explanation of the votes of that portion of the Ohio De- 
legation, including myself, friendly to the Administration, 


against an attack upon them, and the motives which go- | 


verned them, made outside of these walls. 
[ hold in my hand, sir, a paper, purporting to be an 


extract ofa letter, dated “Washington, 20th April, | 


1828,” from which I beg leave to read a paragraph, the 
only one in the letter upon which Thave any thing to say. 


Here Mr. W. read a paragraph from the letter as fol- 
OWS ; 

ete every effort failed to strike out of the Tariff Bill the pro- 
grosenlfee by it to the western interests, it was ordereil to be en- 
_ : Or its third reading and final passage, by a considerable majc- 
,o*. - am sorry to mform you, that most of the Administration mcm- 
bers from Ohie voted wit 
bill that part of it which 


rials ; 


‘ protects spirits distilled from domestic mate- 
= ao some of them even voted to reduce the duties on hemp ; but 
fete no loss to account for the-e votes, Clay cannot secure the 
ne pS er the monied aristocracy of New E.ngland, unless at 
_ rifice of the interests of the Western Country, If, by means of 
. influence which he is’ known to possess over certain members of 
wpaly, and at the same time exempt them from any burdens to pro- 
a our agriculture, the aristocratic party in the East woll continue 
“ Slve Mr, Clay promises of their future support for the Presidency. 
Sut failing in this, as fail he must, he will be abandoned to his fate.” 


_ This letter, sir, is published in a newspaper printed in 
Newark, Ohio, the place of residence of my culleague 


over the way, who is a member of the Committee on | 
Manufactures, (Mr. STanpenrr] under the following | 


lead:  Raxtract of a letter from our Representative in 


h the New England men wo strike from the | 


ngres, he can seeure to the Eastern manufacturers an absolute mo- | 





this vote on my part, and I believe, of those who voted 
| with me, was that the proposed duty in the bill was pe- 
| culiarly onerous upon a certain section of the country, 
'and conferred no corresponding benefit upon the ether 
sections, particularly of that represented by us. The vote 
was then taken on striking out; and some of the friends 
| of the Administration from Ohio voted in the affirmative, 
| not to prevent an increase of duty on that article, but with 
the intention, as avowed here on the floor, and within 
the hearing of my colleague, to insert an intermediate 
sum between that proposed in the bill, and that provided 
for in the existing law. The Journals will show the truth 
of this, and the consequent falsehood of the assumption 
in the letter alluded to. 

The next assumption is that ‘‘some of them (the Ad- 
ministration members from Ohio, ) even voted to reduce 
the duties on hemp.” Sir, I am in great error myself, 
or no one member from Ohio, friendly to the Administra- 
| tion, voted to reduce the ducyon hemp. No motion to 
reduce was made, either in the House or in Commit. 
tee of the Whole. In the committee, the gentleman 
from Maine, [Mr. Spracvur] moved to strike out the sec- 
tion containing hemp, molasses, &c.,; a division was called 
for, and on the question upon striking out hemp, a very 
few persons voted in the affirmative—so few, that the 
motion was not renewed inthe House. On this question 
to strike out, Ubelieve | am not mistaken when I say that 
not one of the members from Ohio, friendly to the Ad- 
ministration, voted in the affirmative. I think I have 
shown, sir, that both the assumptions of the letter are 
totally destitute of any foundation in truth. 

Sir, I have said I know not who is the author of this 
letter. 

{Here Mr. STANBERRY rose and avowed himself the 
author of the letter } 

Mr. WRIGHT resumed. Well, sir, after the avowal 
| of my colleague, I have nothing to take back—no, nota 
word, sir. 1 say the allegations in the letter are not true. 

The SPEAKER said it woukd not be in order to apply 
such remarks to a member of the House. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will then proceed, as I was proceed- 
| ing before the ayowal of my colleague. Ido not know 
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who is the author of the letter—but let him be who he 
will, his assertions are groundless. The writer goes on 
and says, “we ate at no loss to account for these votes;” 
and then proceeds to attribute them to tlie influence of 
Mr. Clay, to secure the support of the aristocracy of the 
Eastern States in a future contest. for the Presidency. 
Sir, if there be any one thing that is decidedly worse 
than uttering ‘a wilful falsehood, it is the attributing to 
gentlemen on this fleor the’motives and influence that 
this letter attributes. What is it, sir? That eleven of 
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** Afver every. effort failed to strike out of the tariff bill the 
protestion given by it to the western interests, it was oridere,| 
Ao be e d fer its third reading and final passage by a con. 
siderable majority. Tam. sorry to inform you, that most of the 
adminisiration members from Ohio voted with the New Eng- 
landmen, to strike from the bill that part of it which protects 
spirits distilled from domestic materials—and some of them 
even voted (o reduce the duties on hemp—bat we are at no 
loss to aceount for these votes. Clay cannot seetre the future 

support of the monied aristocracy of New England unless a 
| (he sacrifice of the interesis of the Western country. If by 


the fourteen members from Ohio are entirely destitute of | means of the influence which he is known to possess, over cey- 
any independence of féeling or conduct in the discharge | “i> members of Congress from the West, he can secure io 
of their duties ; but are controlled, or directed by an in- | the Eastern manufacturers an absolute monopoly, and at ih: 
flucnce elsewhere, and made to abandon the interests of | $8™e time exempt them from any burdens to promote our 


their'constituents and State, to betray the trust confided | *8"iculture, the aristocratic party in the Hast will continue (o 
. give Mr. Clay promises of their future support for the Presi- 


to them, for the base purpose of alvancing the interest | deney. But tailing in this, as fail he must, he will be abandon- 


of an individual in his hopes of attaining the Presidential | 24 46 his fate. 
Chair. 


. é ‘ ! . | After every administration member from Kentucky and 
This conduct and these motives areattributed in this Ohio, &e; have voted with. the Jackson members from those 


letter, to that portion of the delegation from Ohio with | States for the third reading of the bill, with whut countenance 
whom I usually act. Weare accused of sacrificing the | ean they now assert, that it does not afford additional protee- 
interests of the West, Sit, b repeat, if any one thing be | tion to the woollen manufactures? The truth is, they know 
worse than the deliberate promulgation. of a falsehood, | “#t it does afford adequate protection to this great interest of 
it is to attribute such motives togentiemen here. I felt | he Exstern States, (hough: it stops short of monopoly. Mono- 


it dwe to my colleagues and myself to repel this slander, 
for such I trust I may call it, in the manner I have, L have 
no more to say.* 

(Mr. W. was several times called to order by gentle. | 
men during his remarks, but was sustained by the Speak- | 
er, except as above. } 

Mr. STANBERRY then addressed the Chair, and | 
avowed himself to be the author of the letter, but said 
he did net know with what propriety it could be | 
brought to the notice of the House. It had nothing to | 
do with the subject before us. He said he had given 
his colleague no provocation by reading any of his letiers, 
and he would not imitate the conduct of the gentleman | 
on a former occasion, by denying or equivocation. [{Mr. | 
S. here sent for the letter.] Mr. Wnicut refused to send | 
it by the messenger. Mr. S. again called for the letter, | 
stating, that only a part of it had been read: and material 
parts were omitted, which would explain more fully the 
parts which had been read. Mr. Waieur after some fur- | 
ther hesitation, at length sent the letter. Myr, S. then | 
read it as follows : 


| most odious. shape. 


| rits, as evidence of the correctness of his assertion. 


| polies are vilious to the great mass of American citizens, 
| They have never been tolerated in any country, without re- 


| ducing the people to want and’ misery. And strange as it may 


seem, so disgusting to a large party, among us is the liberty 
and happiness whieh we enjoy, that the atteropt has been bol\!- 
ly made, in this Congress, to introduce monopolies in their 
The settled policy of the administration 
to introduce an arisioeracy, could be secomplished in no other 
way. It is the only means by whieh the wealth of the whole 
community ean be made to centre in the hands of afew. | 
regard as a most fortanate event, that a majority of this 
Congress are opposed to the administration. Had the msjor- 


| ty been the subservient toolsof the powers that be, our chains 
| would have been riveted.”’) 


The member who last addressed the House, [Mr. 
Wricnrt) has said that the assertion made in the letter, 
that most of the administration members from Ohio,voted 


| to strike from the tariff bill that part of it which protects 
| spirits distilled from domestic materials, is not tree—and 
| he has referred tothe voteson the different propositions, 


to increase the duties on the importation of foreign spi- 
No 


| one ever pretended, that the increase of duties on the im- 


* Note by Mr. Wright.—A report of Mr. Stanberry's reply to these 
remarks having been published, wits a note appended by him, it has 
been thought proper to subjoin to this the following : 

As to Hemp.—A proposition was made iii Committee of the Whole 
by Mr. Sprngue, to strike our the section including the provisions as to 
hemp, molasses, Ke. It ever by the journals of that committee, 
that the question was divide 
puton striking out hemp, which was deeided in the negative. The 
quesiion was not renewed in the House, ‘The foliowing ts the novice 
of the vote to strikeout hemp, that appeared in the Nauonal Intelli- 
gencer of the 5th of April; “ The amendment of Mr. Sprague was then 
divided, and the es benig first put on so much of it aé propased 
to strike out the daty on hemp, it was dycidedin the negative, with- 
outacount.” M., W. has been told by every member from Ohio, that 
is for the administration, that hé did not vote to reduce duty on hemp, 
and does not believe any administration colleague dic. 

&s to Manufactures of Hemp.—Mr, Sianberry vowed jn the Commit- 
teé of Manufactures against imposing a duty of five cents a yard on 
edtton bagking—he did not vote in the House on the question, though | 
within the walis of the et, all the rest of the Ome delegation voted 
in the affirmative. Mr. 5, voied against the increase of duty on car- 
peting, floor cloths and other manufactures of hemp; all his col- | 
leagues inthe affirmstive. 

Mr. S. voted inthe Committee on Manufactures against imposing a 
duty of 40 per cent. on raw wool—against a twenty cent duiy on the 
fifty eent woollen minimum, against striking out the doliar minimum, 
and against the increasing the minimum on colions from thirty, to 
thirty-five eents the square yard. In the House he yeted against the 
increase of duty on ‘iankets, on stuff guods, on Matlary’s amendment 
tor the Harrisburgh projeet, increas.ng duty on fiftyeent mininum 
to, twenty-five ceuts the vard, increasing duty on woollens.to fifty per | 
cent,, the striking out the dollar minimum, against the abolition of vie | 
credi¢on woollens,‘and the assessing the duty on the value in our | 
ports, He voted agwinst agvet¢jng: to che amendmentof the Senate.as | 
tp the thue for the operation of the first secQon of) ahe bil, He was in | 
the House but did not vote on the arneiadiiciit of the Shnate to nicrease | 
tie duty fi fead an ‘.shet, 


, at the requestuf Mr. Sprague, and first | 


| the members from New England. 


| portation of foreign spirits, would materially benefit our 


spirits, distilled from grain. It was from the increase o! 
the duties on the importation of the foreign raw material, 
from which so large a quantity of rum is made in this 
country, that any advantages to our agriculture are expect 
ed to be derived—and on the propositions to strike out 
the increase of the duties on the importation of molasses, 
it will be found by the Journals of this House, thst ‘most 
of the administration members from Ohio,” did vote with 
Ifa fair construction, 
therefore, be put upon my language, I was correct in the 
charge which I made, and the attempt to evade the fi rce 
of it, by a reference to the votes on the propositions to 
increase the duties on the importation of foreign spins, 's 
an artifice, unworthy of a member of this House.* 


* Extract from the Journal of this session of Congress, page 5°? 


** A motion was made by Mr. Sprague, further to amend the said 
bill, by stwikmg from the third seetion the folluwing item: * on mois 
ses, 1en cents pergation.” Whereupon, ; 

$A motion was.made by Mrv Condit, to amend the said item, 
striking Out the Word ten, and inserting the ward seven, 4 ; 

+ And-the question being put, | it was decided im the negative. Yeas 
95, Nays 104” ; 

Of the Ohio delegation, who voted in the, affirmative, were Messts 
Bartley, Beecher, Davenport,Creighton, Sloatie; Varice, V inton, Wit 
tlesey, Woods and Wright. oe 

‘Those who voted in the negative, were. Messrs, Find!ay, 
Russell and Stanberry, 

The question was then put, to agree to the 
Mr. Sprague, and it was deeided in the hegative. 


by 


McLean, 


amendment moved by 
Yeas 82, Naysil4 
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Respecting the vote to reduce the duty on hemp, un- 
fortunately the Journals of the House do not furnish me 
with the means uf proving the false assertions of my col- 
league. Among those who voted in committee, to strike 
out the duty on hemp, were some of the administration 
members from Oliio. I noticed the circumstance at the 
time; and I have received notice, since the commence- 
ment of this debate, that other members of this House re- 
member that some of my administration colleagues did 
vote as I have stated, 

I do not believe that ali the administration members 
from Ohio have authorized this denial. Itis absclutely 
inconsistent with their whole course of proceedings, in 
relation to the tariff bill, reported this session. Woes not 
every member of this House know that the majority of the 
committee which reported this bill, have been loudly 
denounced, not only here, but throughout the nation, for 
putting in the bill the inerease of duties on the articles of 
hemp and molasses. Dic not all of my administration col- 
leagues vote for the woollens bill of last session, without 
making even an effort to profit the agricultural interest of 
the Westt. If they have changed their opinions,and have 
now become satisfied, that justice to the western country 
requires the protection for our products, which the pre- 
sent.tariff bill is calculated to afford, | ought to receive 
from them’some credit for my humble efforts to serve the 
State which we represent. But whatis the course which 
has been pursued, Finding that the votes which some of 
them have given, will have a tendency to injure the par- 
tyto whic’ they belong, and that their disregard for the 
interest of the West will be attributed to the causes which 
lhave assigned, one of their number has been selected, 
or has volunteered to do that which no member of Con- 
gress has ever been known to do before—to assert on this 
floor a deliberate and wilful falsehood, and this new in- 
famy he has incurred with the mark of his recent degra- 
dation unwiped from his face. 

Itis gratifying to me hear for the first time, that the 
bill reported by the Committee on Manofactures meets 
with the approbation of my colleagues, who support this 
Administration. If Lam entitled to any merit as a mem- 
ber of this committee, it is alone for my exertions to have 
inserted in the bill the very article which they are now 
contending for the honor of having voted for. They 
ought to have done me justice before. The letter which 
has been read was published for the sole purpose of de- 
fending me against charges contained in an Administra- 
tion paper, recently set up (whether supported by funds 
furnished from this City the report shortly to be made by 
a committee of this House may show,) for the course I 
liave pursued here in relation to the tariff—for the sup- 
port which I have given to the additional duties imposed 
on hemp and on molasses. 

As to the opinion which I have expressed of the dan- 
Rerous influence ofa certain individual over members of 
this House, Lam not alone in entertaining it. A large 
portion of the people of this nation. believe that all the 
evils which we now suffer, all our unhappy divisions, arise 
from this source. 

When I speak of an individual exezcising an influence 
over members of this House, 1 would not be understood 
aS Meaning any thing like a corrupt influence, as applied 

Those who voted in the affirmative, were Messrs. Bartley, Daven- 
port, Sloane, Vinton, Whittlesey, Woods and Wright. 


d ‘Those who voted in the negative, were Messrs, Creighton, Findlay, 
MeLean, Russeit, Stanberry and Vance. 


tit wil appear trom the Joarnals of the last sessicns, page 273, 281, | 
ke., that Messes, Bartle A Beecher, Vuaton, Sloan, Whittlesey, Woods | 


and Winght, did yore fur the previous question on the passage of the 
woollens bill, which had the effeet of excluding the motion made by 
r. Buchanan, to recommit the bill with instructions to increase the 
duty on the importation of foreign hemp. Their voie on this motion 
Way, in effect, a vote against the increase of the duty. ‘The only mem- 
rs from Ohio, who voted against the previous question, weie Camp- 
bejland ‘Thompson. 


to the greatest number of my Administration colleagues. 
With many of them there has existed a personal friend- 
ship of long standing; and Lb Jiave no reason to doubt the 
purity of their motives. If it were in order to designate 
members, by their names, it would afford me pleasure to 
point out such of my colleagues as desire to exempt 
from any charge of improper influence. But withrespect 
to my colleague—no, not colleague—that word imports 
some kind of unison of feeling, not one particle of which 
exists between us—gentleman I would say, if gentleman 
he might be called, who last addressed tie House, [Mr. 
Wruicut} I desire that the term influence should be un- 
derstood in its worst possible sense. And as to my 
militia document colleague, [Mr. Stoanz}] I co not wish 
to soften the meaning of the word when applied to him. 

The object of the attack which has been made on me, 
cannot be misunderstood. It is the last effort of an ex- 
piring faction. It is now certain that this day will be pass- 
ed a tariff bill, which will give more satisfaction than any 
similar measure which has ever been proposed. ‘This 
bill will be passed by a Congress the majority of the mem- 
bers of which belong to a party which have been repre- 
sented as hostile to the whole protecting system. It has 
been opposed throughout all its incipient stages, by a 
party who have founded all their claims to the support of 
the people by their pretended attachment toa system 
for the protection of the domestic industry of the country. 
This party, after unsuccessfully opposing the bill in all its 
details, find themselves compelled tu vote for it. And 
now desire to usurp the sole merit of its final passage. To 
escape from the odium of opposing the details of the bill, 
the most degraded tool that ever a faction found it neces- 
sary to employ, has been selected to make the denial 
which we have heard. 

Sir, 1 again repeat that the facts stated in the letter are 
true ; and I rejoice that the transactions of this day 
will give it a more extended circulation. The language 
may sound harsh to the courtly ears of some gentlemen 
in this House, but it will be understood by the freemen of 
the West. 

{Mr. STANBERRY was frequently interrupted,during 
his remarks, by cries of order, and was at last required 
by the Speaker to take his seat. } 

The previous. question being finally demanded by Mr, 
MOORE, of Alabama, was sustained by the llouse—ayes 
92, noes 70—and the main question was carried without 
a division. 

The question on the Senate’s thirteenth amendment, 
which relates to indigo and silks, was, on motion of Mr. 
SUTHERLAND, divided, and the question taken sepa- 
rately: first, on that part which related to the silk, which 
was agreed to, without a count; and then on the re- 
mainder, which related to indigo, on which Mr. GILMER 
| demanded the yeas and nays: they were accordingly or- 
dered by the House, and stood, yeas 122, nays 60. 

So all the amendments of the Senate were agreed to 
by the House. 

| RETRENCHMENT. 
Mr. HAMILTON, Chairman of the Committee on Re- 
| trenchment, now made a report, accompanied with sun- 
| dry documents, and moved that it be referred to a Com- 
i mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and that 
the report and documents be printed. 

Mr. SERGEANT, from the same committee, then pre- 
| sented a report containing the views of a minority of that 
| committee, respecting which, he moved the same refer- 

ence. 

Mr, HAMILTON expressed his entire acquiescence in 
the reference and printing of this paper, and stated to 
the House, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania had 
| apprised the committee that he should present sucha 
paper, but had not read it. 





Mr. CAMBRELENG said, that his understanding of 
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the matter was, that this paper was not to be offered in 
the House, until it had first been read in committee. 

Mr. SERGEANT disavowed any such understanding, 
the substitute not having been read for want of time, and 
appealed to the Chairman of the Committec, [Mr. Ham- 
1LTen] who stated, that the gentleman from New York 
had been under some mistake, in consequence, probably, 
of having left the committee room before the arrange- 
ment had been finally agreed upon, and that the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania perfectly ac- 
corded with the views of the committee. 

The question being then put on referring both these 
reports, with the documents, to a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and printing them, it 
was carried. 

Mr. GILMER now moved the printing of six thousand 
copies, and Mr. WARD moved ten thousand. 

After some brief remarks of Mr. CULPEPER, in op. 
position to the printing so large a number of a report 
which had not been even read, 

Mr. STEWART moved an adjournment, but consented 
to withdraw it; when 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. WARD, 
it was decided in the negative; that of Mr. Grumer was 
carried, ayes 120. 


— 


Fripay, Mar 16, 1828. 
ASSAULT ON THE PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY. 


Mr. McDUFFIF, from the Select Committee, to whom 
was referred the Message of the President of the United 
States, relative to an assault committed on his Private 
Secretary, made the following report : 

«¢ Immediately after their appointment, the committee 
proceeded to the investigation uf the subject referred to 
them. ‘They ascertained, from the letter of Mr. Russel 
Jarvis, referred to them by the House, and from the state- 
ment of Mr. John Adams, the Private Secretary of the 
President, that an assault was committed by the former 
upor the person of the latter, in the Rotundo of the Ca- 
pitol, immediately after he had delivered a Message from 
the President to the House of Representatives, and 
while he was proceeding, with another Message from the 
President, to the Senate. At this stage of the proceed- 
ing, a preliminary question arose with the committee, 
whether they should report to the House simply the fact 
that the assault had been committed, witha view to an 
examination at the bar of the House, of the party impli- 
cated, and all the witnesses for and against him, or whe- 
ther the committee should take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of going into a full examination of the whole 
case, and of recommending, as the result of their judg- 
ment, upon all the facts and circumstances, the final 
course which they might deem it expedient for the House 
to pursue. The former mode of proceeding would have 
been, perhaps, the more strictly conformable to pariia- 
mentary usage and precedent; but the unavoidable inter- 
ference with the discharge of its ordinary legislative du 
ties, which would have resulted from an examination be- 
fore the House, constituted, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, so strong an objection to that course of proceed. 
ing, that they unanimously determined to examine all 
the witnesses, and to report the facts to the House, with 
their opinion upon them, having first obtained the con- 
sent of Mr. Jarvis that this course should be pursned, and 
having granted him the privilege of appearing by coun- 
sel. Itis here proper that the committee should saya 
few words in explanation ofthe delay which has occur- 
red inthis examination. After some considerable pro- 
gress had been made in it, Mr. Jarvis made an application 
to the committee for lezve 10 examine, by commission, 
certain persons in the city of Boston. ‘lhe committee 
did not feel themselves warranted, under existing circum- 
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stances, to refuse this request. A cummission was accor. 
ingly transmitted, to take the examination by written 
interrogatories, which was not returned until very re. 
cently. 

The committee will now proceed to exhibit a brief 
summary of the evidence, the whole of which, in deta)! 
isannexed to this report. 

The material fact, that Mr. Jarvis committed an assault 
upon the Private Secretary of the President, in the Ro. 
tundo of the Capitol, immediately after he had delivered 
a Message from the President tothe House of Represent. 
atives, is clearly established. Indeed, it is distinctly aq. 
mitted by Mr. Jarvis. It is also, established, to the satis. 
faction of the committee, that Mr. Jarvis knew that the 
Private Secretary of the President had delivered a Mes. 
sage to the House of Representatives, immediately before 
the assault was committed. Mr. Jarvis, it appears, was in 
the House when the Message was delivered, and immed. 
ately followed after Mr. Adams, .as he retired from the 
House. There is some discrepancy in the testimony, as 
to the nature ofthe assault; but, in the view taken by the 
committee, itis wholly immaterial to the question which 
grows out of the transaction, touching the dignity and 
privileges of the House. 

Inthe letter of Mr. Jarvis, he stated, as the provocation 
by which he had been prompted to commit the assault 
upon Mr. Adams, certain offensive and insulting language 
used by the latter, in the House of the President, ata le- 
vee, in the presence and hearing of the wifeof Mr. Jarvis, 
and other female friends and relatives, who attended the 
levee under his protection. 

Mr. Adams submitted a counter-statement, differing, in 
several particulars, from that contained in the letter of 
Mr. Jarvis, and several witnesses were therefore examin- 
ed with a view of ascertaining the true character of the 
occurrences at the levee of the President. The com. 
mittee believe it is not difficult to reconcile the apparent 
contradictions in the testimony of the several witnesses, 
relative to this branch of the case. The material! facts can 
be satisfactorily made out, without involving any imputa- 
tion upon the veracity of any of the witnesses. It is prov- 
ed, by those on both sides, and,indeed, by the admission 
of Mr. Adams, that he did use language calculated, if 
overheard, to insult Mr. Jarvis. It is also proved, to the 
satisfaction Gf the committee, that Mrs. Cordis, the mo 
ther of Mrs. Jarvis, was very near to Mr. Adams when he 
made use of the offensive language, and that she, as well 
as other persons of the party who accompanied Mr. Jar 
vis, heard it with some distinctness. It also appears,that 
the ladies who accompanied Mr. Jarvis interpreted the 
language of Mr. Adams as an insult offered to the whole 
party, and it seems that Mr. Jarvis acted, throughout the 
whole of the transaction, under the same impression. On 
the contrary, it is stated by Mr. Adamsand Mr, Stetson, 
that Mr. Adams did not use the offensive language rela- 
tive to Mr. Jarvis, with a view of injuring the feelings of 
the ladies who aecompanied him, nor, indeed, with a 
knowledge that it was overheard by them. The fact, 
however, appears to be indisputable, that so much of that 
language was heard by Mrs. Cordis and Mr. Dexter as 
induced the party, and particularly the female friends wio 
accompanied Mr. Jarvis, to leave the President’s House 
assoon as possible, under the idea that they had been 
insulted, 

Upon a view of all the circumstances, the committee 
are of the opinion, that the assault committed by Mr. Jar- 
vis, upon the Private Secretary of the President, whatever 
may have been the causes of provocation, was an act done 
in contempt of the authority and dignity of this House, 1n- 
volving not only a violation of its own peculiar privileges, 
but of the immunity which it is bound, upon every prin- 
ciple, to guaranty to the person selected by the President 
as the organ of his official communications to Congress. 
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It is of the utmost importance that the official intercourse i President, in the Rotundo of the Capitol, immediate- 
perween the President and the Legislative department | ly after the said John Adams had delivered a message 
should not be liable to interruption. The proceedings of | from the President to the House of Representatives, and 
Congress could not be more effectually arrested by pre- | while he was in the act of retiring from it, was a violation 
venting the members of either House from going to the | of privilege, wh ich merits the censure of this House. 
Hall of theit deliberations, than they might be by pre-| Resolved, That it is not expedient to have any further 
venting the President from making official communica- proceedings in this case. 

tions essentially connected with the legislation of the) Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, from the same committee, made 
country. the following report : 

In the case under consideration, the Private Secretary, | ‘* The minority of the Select Committee, to which was 
after having delivered a message from the President, was | referred the message of the President, in relation to an 
in the act of retiring, and almost within the very verge of | assault, committed by Russel Jarvis, upon his private Se- 
this Hall, when the assault was committed upon him. The | cretary, whilst they concur with the majority in the results 
House was in session, and the person who committed the | which they report of the evidence, and, also, in the ex- 
assault went immediately from the Hall in which it was | pression of their disapprobation of the assault, in reference 
deliberating, where he was in the enjoyment of a privi- | to the time when, and the place where, it was committed, 
lege conceded to him, in common with others, who are | beg leave to state their decided and unqualified dissent 
engaged in reporting the proceedings of the House. If | from that resolution of the report, which affirms the pow- 
the Representatives of the people have not the power to | er of this House to punish the assault in question, as being 
punish an assault committed under these circumstances, | a breach of privilege, and a contempt ; and to present a 
then are they destitute of a power which belongs to the condensed view of the reasons which have conducted 
most inferior judicial tribunal in the country. ‘The pow- | them to this conclusion. This power, if it exist, must 
er of punishing for contempts is not peculiar to the com- rest for its support upon that doctrine of privilege, which 
mon law of England. It belongs essentially to every ju- | is said to be established by the law and custom of Parlia- 
dicial tribunal and every legislative body. The English ment; a doctrine which, in their estimation, is as incom- 
law of contempts, as such, has not, surely, the slightest | patible with the genius of our people, and the principles 
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authority in the Supreme Court of the United States : yet | of our govesnment, as it is dangerous to the individual 
the power of that Court to vindicate its dignity, and pre- | rights of the citizen. In proof of this, they propose to 
serve its officers from outrage during its session, will | take a brief review of its origin and progress, as, also, of 
scarcely be questioned. In like manner, though the par- | its practical application, in that deliberative assembly, 
liamentary law of England, as such, can have no authority | which is generally regarded, by those who assert the pow- 
here : yet all the legislative bodies in the Union habitual- | er, as the source whence precedents are to be derived il- 
ly act upon itsrules. | lustrative of the proper occasion for its exercise. It is 

The power in question grows out of the great law of self- | said, by a celebrated writer upon the subject, that the law 
preservation. It is no doubt very liable to abuse, and | of Parliament is to be sought after by all, is unknown on- 
ought always to be exercised with great moderation. In_ ly to a few ; that it is to be learned out of the rolls of Par- 
its very nature, it is not susceptible either of precise defi- | hament, and other records, and by precedents, and con- 
nition or precise limitation, Each particular instance of its | tinual experience ; ‘* that the maxims upon which they 
exercise must be adapted to the emergency which calls| proceed, together with the method of proceeding, rest 
for it While, therefore, the committee deem it matter of | entirely in the breast of Parliament itself; and are not de- 
great importance to maintain the existence of this power, | fined and ascertained by any particular stated law ;” and, 
as an essential means of vindicating the dignity and privi-| again, that the dignity and independence of the two 
leges of the House, they are clearly of the opinion that it | Houses are, in a great measure, preserved, by keeping 
ought never to be exercised, except in cases of strong ne- | their privileges indefinite. ‘Thus itappears, from the na- 
cessity ; and that the punishment inflicted under it ought | ture of this Parliamentary law, and these Parliamentary 
never to be carried farther than shall be absolutely and im- | privileges, that they are incorapatible with the principles 
periously required by the existing emergency. | of our government, and against the dictates of justice ; 

In the present case, though they think the conduct of | nothing can, without a solecism in language, be called a 
Mr. Jarvis obnoxious to the censure of the House, yet | law, but some rule of action, w hich is published to those 
they can hardly suppose that he was conscious, at the time | who are to be affected by it; whilst it is seen that the law 
of committing the assault, that he was offering a contempt | of Parliament, so miscalled, is locked up in their own bo- 
to its authority. He disclaims, indeed, any such intention. | soms ; and nothing can be more unjust, than to punish an 
And as the committee are aware that many persons, for | individual for any offence against those privileges, the na- 
whose opinions they have very great respect, entertain | ture and character of which, being indefinite, are utterly 
the belief that the assault in question was not a violation | unknown, and which only become known as particular 
of any privilege of the House, they think they are requir- | cases occurs thus making the infliction of punishment the 
ed, by the spirit of moderation and indulgence in which | first evidence of the existence of the rule, under which it 
this power should always be exercised, to give Mr. Jarvis | is inflicted. ‘The impropriety of such « course, which is 
the benefit of the most favorable presumption, as to his apparent upon the great principles of right and wrong, is 


° . . . * * o fe . 5? 
views and intentions, touching the rights and privileges | strongly enforced by a reference to the 9:h section of the 
in question. 


| 1st article of the Constitution, which prohibits the passage 

They, therefore, recommend to the adoption of the | of ex post facto laws—the reason for this prohibition is, the 

House, the following resolutions. It is proper, however, | injustice of punishing as a crime, an act, indifferent in it- 

‘o remark, by way of explanation, that there was but a | self, at the time when it was committed ; but, in the eye 

bare majority of the committee in favor of the first resolu- | of reason, there is no real difference between punishing 
tion, the minority entertaining the belief that the House 


an act, which, at the time of its commission, was not cri- 
possesses no power touching the premises ; and that there | minal, and punishing one, which, at the time of its com- 
Was but a bare majority of the committee in favor of the 


| mission, was not known to be criminal ; and, by a singn- 
second resolution, the minority believing that it was ex. | lar coincidence, such ex post fucto laws, amongst the Ro- 


mans, were called Priviitgia, a most apt name for Parlia- 
mentary privileges. The minority of the committee, be- 
fore quoting some examples of the application of this un- 
known law, and indefinite privilege, will avail themselves 


pedient to vindicate the dignity of the Hotse, by inflict- 
ing some punishment for the violation of its privileges : 

Resolved, That the assault committed by Russel Jarvis 
on the person of John Adams, the Private Secretary of 
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of the sentiments of a very sagacious writer, for the pur- | mons mantained that an appeal, taken from the Court 


pose of showing their danger and injustice. “ Suppose, 
(says he) a man had personally offended the majority of 
the individuals who happen to compose a jury that is to 
try him. But suppose twelve men to commence a prose- 
cution against one, and that those very individuals are, 
immediately, in the very rage of their resentment, enclos- 
ed to passa verdict, and determine of a punisiiment for 
an offence against themselves. Would this have the 
smallest semblance of justice? Ou the contrary, is it not 
the very design. of law, to take out of the hands of the of- 
fended, the trial and punishment of the offenders, and put 
it into those of indifferent persons ?” 

The same writer asks, why does not the House of Com- 
mons let the people know. their privileges? Why are 
not those privileges established by law? When they think 
themselves offended, why do they not prosecute the of- 
fender in a legal and constitutional way, which would stop 
all reflection upon them? The king’s causes are tried 
in the courts of justice, by judges and jury, who are in- 
different persons ; why is any individual, or any assembly 
of men whatever, to be judge, jury, and executioners, in 
their own cause? Again, he says, it may be affirmed, 
that the people of England will never, while a spark of 
the fire of liberty remains, be reconciled to an assumed 
power in Representatives, to imprison their constituents, 
without trial by jury. 

It would be «difficult toaddto the force of the argument 
in chese quotations. It has becr. said that the union of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial powers, in the same 
body of men, is the very definition of tyranny. This union 
exists in all its force, in the case of punishment fora legis- 
lative contempt; the same persons are the accusers, the 
triers, and the executioners ; thus, not only violating the 
principle of immutable justice, that no man ought to be 
a judge of his cause, but performing the office of judge 


of Chancery to the House of Lords, by Shirley against 
Fagg, who was one of their members, was a breach of 
| their privileges, In another case, which was an appeal 
taken by Crispe against Valmahoy, who was a member, 
they imprisoned the sergeants and barristers who had 
pleaded for Crispe, contrary to.an order of the House, as 
for a breach of privilege. In the case of Admiral Grif. 
fith, amember, certain persons who had trespassed on 
his fisheries, were found guilty ofa breach of privilege, 
and were ordered to stand committed, and were after. 
wards discharged, atter being reprimanded on their knees, 
paying the costs. And, even aslate as about the year 
1811, sir Francis Burdett was committed to the Tower of 
London for a breach of privilege, in writing, or publish. 
ing a libel, as it was deemed by the House of Commons. 
In times more remote, Judges were put in custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and, in one instance, Judge Berkly 
was taken off his bench in Westminster Hall, by the Ush. 
er of the Black Rod, to the great terror of his brethren , 
but the instances quoted of counsel being imprisoned for 
arguing a cause, and persons ordered to be committed for 
an alleged trespass, are strong illustrations of the position. 
That no man, or set of men, can be safely trusted with 
the unrestrained power of judging and punishing in their 
own case, it is not sufficient to say, that the House will 
not follow such absurd precedents ; once let it be set 
Uled, that it depends upon their discretion alone, to decide 
whether there is a contempt or breach of privilege, and 
to decide botli the kind and measure of punishment, with: 
out the power of any other tribunal to relieve, then the 
citizen’s claim to liberty is not matter of right but of suffer- 
ance. Besides this view of the case, upon general princi- 
ples, the minority of the committee are satisfied, that the 
| House does not possess the power in question, by force of 
| various provisions of the Constitution, to which they will 


uader feelings of exc tement the most unpropitious to a) nowrefer. Inthe 6th section of the Ist Article, the pr- 
calm and dispassionate investigation of the case. This vileges of the membersare precisely defined, and are 
general reasoning would, of itself, be sufficient to justly | made to consist in exemption from arrest, except in trea- 


the declaration, that the doctrine of privilege aud punishi- 
ment for Parliamentary contempt is of dangerous tenden- 
cy, and incompatible with the principles of our govern- 
ment: but if this conclusion be deducible from general 
reasoning, how greatly is it strengthened by reference 10 
that series of precedents from which it issaid that the law 
and custom of Parliament must be learned. From a few 
of the most pfominent which will now be quoted, it will 
be seen that, instead of the stream of justice flowing ina 
smooth and equable current, it has been thrown into con- 
stant agitation, sometimes by caprice, sometimes by the 
violence of angry excitement. A man named Cranfield 
was fined 5004. each, to four members whom he had 
slandered. Lord Saville was committed to the tower, for 
refusing to name the person who had written a letter to 
him, which Parliament had thought treacherous. In 1647, 
an order was made for several members of the House to 
take some of the deputies of the Sergeant at-Arms, and 
to break open doors, and seize trunks and papers of one 
Captain Vernon. 

In 1654, aschvolmaster was examined for an Arian 
book ; the book was burnt by the hands of the hangman. 
Ife was confined in Newgate, and then banished to the 
Isle of Scilly. ‘There is a case which is remarkable for 
the caprice which dictated the punishment ; two persons 
were placed back to back, upon a horse, and with a la- 
bel specifying the offence, made to ride in this manner 
round Charing Cross ; and that, too, for arresting a mem- 
ber’s servant, in violation of a privilege not now claimed. 
As, however, it may be objected to some of these pre- 
cedents, that they eccurred in bad times, that is, during 
the period of the long Parliament, some more modern 
ones will now be quoted. In the case of Shirley vs. 
Fa in the 27th of Charles the 2d, the House of Com- 
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son, &c. and from being questioned, elsewhere, for any 
speech in the House. ‘These are privileges in tle (ruc 
meaning of that term; they are immuaities or cxelm)- 
tions, and are personaltothe members, and, as has been 
| justly remarked by the author of the Manual, they = 
propably defined with «a view to arrest the encroachiis 
character of privilege, whose characteristic feature has 
been, that claims have been advanced from time to tine, 
and repeated, till some example of their admission -~ 
bled them to build law onthatexample. It is believed, 
that no one will contend, since this provision, that there 
are any other privileges ; when, therefore, the question 
arises about the right of punishing for contempt, ' 1s TS 
ally a question, not of privilege, but of power. It will ae 
be attempted briefly to inquire into the powers of a 
House ; they are to be found in several sections bay 
first article ; they are, lst, Vochoose theirown Speaker, 
and other officers ; 2dly, To originate all bills for raising 
revenue ; Sadly, The sole power of impeachment ; atbly, 
To determine the rules of its own proceedings, pun's''"' 
its members for disorderly behavior, and expel!ing & 
member, with the concurrence of two thirds ; Sthly, ‘he 
power to judge of the elections, qualifications, and _ 
turns, ofitsmembers. Ifthe proposition be true, that the 
enumeration of two distinct personal privileges to tc 
members be evidence that the framers of the Constitution 
designed them to have no more, it would seem to follow, 
by parity of reason, that the enumeration of certain 
ers, as being given to the House, was evidence that the 
House should have no more powers. It is sometimes 
contended, that, from the nature of things, the louse 
must have certain inherent powers, and, amongst others, 
the power of protecting itself from insult ; the provisiols 
of the Constitution above referred to seem to furnish 8 
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answer to this argument : for, if we are to impute to the | in the same words; and if they can take the last by their 
House of Representatives any inherent power, what| own judgment, in their own case, so they might take the 
could more ergphatically fall within that class than the | first. This provision in the fifth amendment is substan- 
following : a power to choose itsown Speaker, without | tially the same with one in Magna Charta. It is true,that, 
which it could not even be organized ; a power to deter-|in the great case of Sir Francis Buidett against Mr. 
mine the elections, qualifications, &¢. of its members, | Abbot, the Speaker of the House of Commons, when 
without which it could not know who were constitution. | this provision of Magna Charta was urged in argument, 
ally elected ; a power to punish its own members for | the Court attempted to parry its force, by declaring that 
disorderly behaviour, without which there would be|the law and custom of Parliament are a part of the 
danger, at some period, of an utter prustration of all or- | law of the land, in its large sense ; and that the expres- 
der. The guarded caution, which thought it neces- | sions, according to the law of the land, and by due pro- 
sary to impart to the House, power to give itself orga- | cess of law,are, in effect,the same; the first answer to this 
nization and action within itself, surely did not mean to | is, that when the House of Commons imprisoned the 
leave the same House at liberty to range in the boundless | Counsel, for appearing in an appeal, at their bar, against 
ficld of wild and capricious precedent, in search of power | a member of the Commons, the Lords voted this impri- 
to punish their fellow citizens, whensoever and howso-| sonment to be a transcenlent invasion on the right and 
ever it pleased, without any chart or compass to guide its | liberty of the subject, and against Magna Charta, the Pe- 
course, or limitation t» restrain it, save only its own mere | tition of right, oat many other laws, which have provid- 
discretion, in acting on maxims and modes of proceeding, | ed, that no freeman shail be imprisoned, or otherwise re- 
locked up in its own bosom, until applied in individual | strained of his liberty, but by due process of law. Again: 
cases. The correctness of this idea may be strongly en-| Those maxims which are locked up in the bosom of Par- 
forced by reference to the provision as to punishment in | jiament, unknown to the People, and proclaimed only as 
cases of impeachment ; thus it is declared, that punish- particular occasions occur, can, with no propriety, be con- 
ment in cases ofimpeachment shall not extend farther | sidered as a part of the law of the land; the characteristics 
than toremoval from office, and disqualification, &c. | of which, are, in every point, the contrast of this law and 
Now, it would be strange, that, in those cases in which | custom of Parliament. The law of the land, instead of 
the accusation was preferred by the House, and tried by being loeked up in the bosom of the Legislator, is made 
the Senate, the accusing and trying bodies being thas dis- | known to the People; and, instead of consisting of a set 
tinct, and in which, too, the Senators are reqvired to be | of hasty fragments or sentences, pronounced as the cases 
upon oath, there should be a strict limitation of power, | occur, it consists of general rules of ac'ion, not spending 
and yet, in the cases of contempt, in which the accusing | their force in individual cases, but applying to the whole 
and trying body are the same, and they are not upon oath community. But there is yet another answer to this idea, 
for that purpose, there should be an unlimited power of | which is deemed conclusive: If it were for argument 
punishment, both as to kind and amount. sake admitted that this law of Parliament was a part 
But there are other provisions of the Constitution which | of the law of the land, in Englund, it would be part 
bear upon this question. Thusin the second section of | of the common law. Now it is not pretended, that 
the third article, it is declared that the trial of all crimes, | the common law belongs to the United States, as 
except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. Now, | such; nay, the contrary has been solemnly adjudged, 
a crime has been defined to be, the omission of some- particularly in reference to the penal part of that sys- 
thing commanded, or the commission of something pro-|tem, This power is sometimes attempted to be sup- 
hibited, by law. Unless the act in question shall corres- | ported, by comparing it to that exercised by Courts, 
pond with one or the other branch of this definition, it is| and State Legislatures; as it regards the Courts of the 
not the subject of punishment at all; and if it be, then it is | States, although it is an anomaly, it is claimed upon the 
a crime, and, as such, ought to be tried by a jury. But ground just discussed, asa part of the Common Law, 
there is a provision in the fifth amendment of the Consti-| which, it has been seen, does not belong to the U.States 
tution, which is deemed to be conclusive—it is this: that! as such. As it regards the State Legislatures, they are 
no man shall be deprived of life,liberty, or property, with- | the depositories of all the power of the People, which are 
out due process of law. The phrase,due process of law, | not otherwise granted, or prohibited to them; whilst, as 
is believed, ex vi termini, to imply, that it must be before | respects Congress, it is apparent from the Constitution, 
a judicial court or magistrate; but all the judicial power of | that it was intended to define the particular powers, which 
the United States, except that stated in the first article,is | together, they should possess,as the Federal Legislature, 
vested in the Courts of the Union. An application will and also those pewers which should belong to each House 
now be made of this reasoning. The House of Com-| separately. The example of the United States’ Courts is 
mons consider it equally a breach of privilege, for which against the argument : for Congress have, by express 
they punish, to assault, or slander a member ; now, is it | enactment, given those Courts power to fine and impri- 
supposed, that, if one of our members were slandered or | son for contempt, which would have been wholly nuga- 
libelled in a newspaper, that we should not have the | tory, if they possessed it before. 
power of punishing, (if we exercised that power, we If it should be asked, whether the two Ilouses of Con- 
should cease to legislate) and why? Because the first] gress are to sit at the mercy of every intruder, who 
amendment prohibits the passage of any law abridging | chooses to insult them, without power to punish him?— 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; so, when the | the answer isa readyone. In the first place, there is no 
fifth amendment prohibits the deprivation of life, liberty, | reasonable probability ofsucha violent breach ef decorum 
or property, but by due course of law, it follows, that, as | being wantonly committe +; but asit is a possible, though 
commitment would be a privation of liberty, that cannot | extreme case, it will be met, by showing a very simple 
be done without due course of law; that is, ina regular | and obvious remedy. The chambers in which the two 
proceeding before a judicial tribunal. It may de useful | Houses sit, are under their exclusive control. They are 
to pursue this idea further; it has been seen, that, in one | authorized to establish the rules of their proceedings, and 
case, the Commons banished a man to the Isle of Scilly; | to appoint their officers; it is competent,then,for them to 
if, without trial by due course of law, the House of Re-| declare, by their rules,who shall,and who shall not be ad- 
presentatives can commit, in hke manner may they ban- | mitted within their chambers; it is equally within their 
ish, and carrying the process one step further, and the | power to put out any person who may conduct himself 
last—they might,if ever they should be wild enough,take | indecorously ; accordingly, by one of the rules of the 
the life of'a citizen: for life and liberty are only guarded | House of Representatives, it is provided, that, in case of 
Vou. 1V.—171 
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any disturbance or disorderly conduct, in the galleries or 
lobby, the Speaker, or Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, shall have power to order the same to be cleared; 
for that purpose, we are furnished with officers, such as 
a sergeant-at-arms, doorkeeper, &c. whose duty it is, to 
execute the warrants and orders of the House,and to pre- 
serve order when necessary. This,then,isa plain and ade- 
quate remedy for the removal of such interruption as ob- 
structs the pregress of business; as to any thing else, let 
the offending party be prosecuted in the judicial tribu- 
nals; or it is competent to Congress to make legislative 
provision, if it were thought necessary. 

The same sagacious writer from whom quotations have 
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before. ‘This bill, he said, was reported in the Senate, 
and received the sanction of the committees of public 
and private land claims—was amended on the motion of 
two members of the Judiciary Committee, justly distin. 
guished for their legal learning, and finally passed that 
body, after a discussion of three days. That enlightened 
branch of the National Legislature, and those eminent 
lawyers, supposed that the interest and rights of the 
United States were cautiously guarded, and amply pro. 
tected, by its provisions, Two bills, less oppressive to 
the claimants, ai the two last sessions of Congress, passed 
I could not, therefore, 
anticipate any objection to this bill, when, by the indul. 


already been made, holds this language: ‘* We now ques-| gence of the House, it was called up before; and time 


tion the doctrine of a power, in the Commons, of impri- 


soning for any thing but what stops proceedings of the 
Houss, and is done in the House.” 


was not then afforded to reply to the arguments and in. 
sinuations that the government were not sufBciently pro. 


Such is the doubt | tected, in the mode of trial provided by the sections 


expressed, even in relation to the Omnipotent British | which referred a particular class of claims to the Judi. 


Parliament. 


The minority ot the Committee hold the | ciary for adjudication. 


Sir, I never have asked, nor 


true principle, in reference to the two Houses of Con-| wished any thing but a fair and ismpartial examination 


gress, to be this: They may remove any disorder or dis- 
turbance, within their respective chambers, so as to pre- 
vent any obstruction to the progress of their business ; 
but they have not the power of imprisoning for contempt. 
But if they“had this power, still it could not be extended 
to embrace any case, beyond their own chambers: for if it 
were, where would be the limits’. The court, in the case 
of Anderson vs. Dunn, give the answer: they say, that 
they know no bounds to the process of this House for 
contempt, but those of the United States. This princi- 
ple they cannot admit to be correct ; tremendous would 
be that power, which could drag before it, any citizen 
from Maine to Florida, and punish him for a contempt, of 
which the sole criterion would be, the discretion of the 
power punishing. They would further state,that,to main 

tain the power in this case, would be, to assume a strong- 
er ground than that even claimed by courts: for, sup- 
pose that a witness had been summoned to attend a court, 
and after having deposed, should be assaulted upon the 
court ground,but so.as not to disturb the court, and not in 
relation to his evidence; nay, suppose that a judge him- 
self, after the adjournment of his court, should be assault- 
ed, not in relation to his official conduct, but upon some 
personal quarrel, would it be contended that the process 
of contempt would lie, in either of these cases? It is be- 
lieved that it would not; if so, the power in question can- 
not be maintained, even by analogy, to that of courts. 

The minority have felt that they owed it to themselves, 
to state the grounds of their opinion, upon a great ques- 
tion of Constitutional law, which, to day, is the case of 
Russel Jarvis, but which may be the case of any citizen 
in the Union, 

Under the influence of these considerations, they re- 
commend the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is not competent to the House of Re- 
presentatives to punish Russel Jarvis for the assault upon 
the private Secretary of the President, as for a contempt 
to the House. 

{Both of the above reports were ordered to lie upon 
the table.] 


LAND CLAIMS IN FLORIDA. 


A bill from the Senate, supplementary to the several] missioners. 


and decision of those claims. I have never sought any 
thing but an honest fulfilment of the stipulations of the 
‘Treaty between Spain and the United States. The only 
interest I have, or feel, is that of a representative, solici- 
tous for the honor and good faith of this government, anil 
the security of the rights of property of the inhabitants 
transferred to us. I appeal to the members of the com. 
mittees, who have been charged with the consideration 
of these claims, to say whether [ have not always urged 
such a bill as would exclude all fraudulent titles, and 
provide for the confirmation of those founded on equity, 
and embraced by the Treaty. If this bill does more for 
the Spanish grantees than we are morally and legally 
bound to de, let it be so modified as to accomplish tle 
object. 

The eighth article of the Treaty in substance stipulates 
that the United States shall confirm to the claimants their 
titles to the same extent that Spain would have ratified 
them, if the Provinces had not been ceded to us. The 
obligation imposed by this treaty cannot be denied or 
evaded. ‘The guo modo of executing it is left to the wis- 
dom of this government. It must be by legislation, ora 
tribunal must be organized to decide what is public and 
what private property. To make the decision final and 
conclusive, an appeal must be given to the Supreme 
Court. A legislative act to divert a right secured by 
treaty would be unconstitutional. Any adjudication 
which an act of Congress would declare final, without an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, would be as unjust as it 
would be ineffectual. Whenever the United States, or 
any one claiming under them, takes possession, the 
claimant can assert his right in Court, and have his title 
judicially investigated. To decide these claims, Boars 
of Commissioners have been organized, with limited 
powers, and all titles to the extent of 3,500 acres liave 
been confirmed, which were decided by them to be valid. 
‘Vhat there are valid grants to a larger quantity of land, 
no one can deny. ‘That the obligation to ratify linge as 

| as well as small grants is :mposed on the United States, 
isa proposition too obvious to be questioned. The 
grants, submitted to the Judiciary by this bill, have been, 
with a few exceptions, favorably reporied by tlhe Com- 
Six years have elay.sed since the surrendet 


acts for the settlement of Private Land Claims in Florida, | of the Floridas, and nothing has been done. 


was read, and considered in Committee of the Whole. 


These titles, as I before had occasion to remark, de- 


Mr. WHITE said, it had been his duty, some years} pend on the local ordinances of a foreign government, 
since, when he held the office of Commissioner, under| whose civil jurisprudence, in its origin and present con- 
the Florida Treaty, to Cevote considerable attention to| formation, is entirely different from our own, and whose 


the various laws of the United States providing for the] land system is sui generis. 
adjustment of private land claims, as well as to the va-| mittees understand these tities ? 


lidity of Spanish land titles. 


Can this Ilouse or its com- 
Sir, we might as weil 


He felt it due to himself,| dismiss all our Auditors, Comptrollers, and Judges, a0 | 


and to the House,to make some explanation, more in detail! undertake to give opinions serialim upon all the ac 
than he had done when the bill was uader consideration | counts arising out of the various and complex relations 
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of this Government. Congress would be truly ‘he Aula | tion of their treaty, in not having provided for a decision 
Regis of the nation; we should have a consolidation of | before they asserted the right of disposing: of the land. 

all the divisions of power, and the idea of checks in the It may not be unprofiate to take areview of the his- 
different departments would be exploded. What figare | tory of our legislation on this subject. The treaty by 
would a committee of Congress make in the decision of | which Louisiana was acquired, imposed on our Govern- 
Jand titles in Kentucky under the compact with Virgin- | ment the duty of ratifying all claims derived from the 
is, and the numerous statutes of both States? They | French and Spanish governments. To fulfil this stipula- 
must, of course, find themselves more embarrassed in | tion, this Government organized a local commission, with 
relation to titles, the origin, progress, and completion of | limited powers, and confirmed their reports on small 
which are entirely different from our own. I consi- | grants. ‘The larger concessions and grants were referred 
der that a bad title has almost as good a chance as a good | to Congress. The Secretary of the Treasury made a re- 
one. Since I have had the honor of a seat here, 1 have | port asuming one league square as the limit of the power 
seen favorable reports on claims neither supported by | of a Governor, and Congress confirmed to that extent. 
law or equity, and unfavorable upon those sustained by | It was very soon ascertained that this was an arbitrary li- 
both, The United States have confirmed nearly a mil- | mit fixed upon by him,and unsupported by any ordinance 
lion of acres of lands held under British titles in the | of either government, unless it was an antiquated and ex- 
States of Louisiana and Mississippi, to which 1 think it | ploded one of the French Government, under which few 
can be demonstrated that there is no color of title. | of the titles were held. In fact it was ascertained that 
These grants, if they had been referred to the Supreme | the Secretary did not, and could not understand the sub- 
Court, would have been allrejected. There are titles | ject, from the very limited means of information before 
of the same description to at least a million of acres in | him. ‘The claims over this arbitrary quantity have re- 
the Territory I represent. The commissioners of West | mained unadjusted for twenty years, with the exception 
Florida made such a report upon them that no one who | of a few which occasionally find favor in this House, by 
ever read it has advocated these claims. ‘They were en- | the favorable report of a committee, who construe civil 
deavored to be supported by flimsy and unsatisfactory | law titles, by common law rules, and recommend a con- 
expositions of national law, wholly inapplicable to them. firmation. The remainder have suffered all the anguish 
Notwithstanding these errors, we are told we ought to go | of hope deferred, and worn out the greater part of their 
on in the same course, because it is unbecoming our dig- | lives in unproductive petitions and unavailing supplica- 
nity tobesued! Sir, I think it more consonant with our | tion. The claimants have petitioned, the Legislature has 
dignity to discharge our treaty of obligations, and save | memorialized, the Governor has denounced the injustice, 
the public domain by a speedy, impartial, decision, than | and the President has called on Congress to execute in 
to display this affectation of sovereign consequence when good faith our treaties. Notwithstanding this formidable 
just claimants are postponed in their rights, and the pub- | 4fay, the claims of Louisiana remain unadjusted. If this 
lic lands wasted by improvident legislation. Sir, Ido not | 8'Mple question is put to any honest man, if this claim 
concur either in the fact or the inference from it. This | b€ good ought it not be confirmed? he would answer yes. 
bill does not authorize a suit against the State ; it only | If it be bad,ought it not to be rejected? the answer would 
proposes the means of ascertaining the validity of a grant be in the affirmative. Now, sir, who is so competent to 
ina court of the United States. The settlement of eve- decide whether these claims are good or bad, valid or in- 
ry account at the Treasury is as much a suit against the valid, as a court learned in the Jaws under which it was 
United States as this bill authorizes. The accounting | denved and consummated, familiar from long practice with 
officers are requiredto adjust and pay the claims against such questions,and having access to the records and books 
the Government, provided for by law. ‘This bill refers | D¢cessary to give the information? But, say sume gen- 
claims wader a treaty, which is the supreme law, toa dif- | tlemen, we cannot trust questions of such magnitude to 
ferent tribunal for settlement. In the one case, Audi- | the courts. Sir, this intimation is as derogatory to our 
tors, Comptrollers, and Secretaries, pronounce, and in | national character, as it is unjust to that pure and enlight- 
the other, Judges make the decisions. There is no dis- | ened department of our Government. The judiciary, 
tinction ia reason or in fact—a Government must act | the depository of the power that protects life, liberty, 
through the agency of its officers, judicial or ministerial. | 29d,property, the constitutional arbiter of the powers of 
The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Guruer,} has argu- | the co-ordinate depariments, not to be trusted with a de- 
ed that no act of legislation is necessary to enable the cision of meum and fuum for a few thousand acres of land! 
claimaints to institute suits for the trial of their titles, | The idea is unworthy of serious refutation. The sugges- 
Without stopping to inquire how far an action against a | tion is not only disreputable and absurd, but it is ineffec- 
mere trespasser, without pretence of right, would bind tual as a pretence for opposing this bill. Suppose the 
the United States, it appears to me, if his argument be | United States refuse to confirm or to pass a law autloris- 
correct, it is more forcible than any I could employ, why | ing the trial of such a claim as that of the Baron de 
this bil should pass. The United States to be bound by | Bastrop, in Louisiana, or John Forbes & Co. in Florida. 
an ex parte judicial decision, against a nominal defendant, | So long as they do not act, the claimants are kept off, or 
to the amount ofa million of acresof land! This would | rather | should say, cannot find a place on which to put 
be strange, indeed, sir. How much better is it to have a | their lever. If the United States survey or sell ten, 
fair issue taken by the Government and the claimant; | twenty, or fifty thousand acres of this land, is there any 
the one contendiag it is public, the other private pruper- power in this government to prevent those claimants from 

| 





| 








ty; before a tribunal competent to decide, and both re- | bringing suits to try the validity of their titlesagainst the 
presented by counsel. | purchasers under the United States? There is not. It is on- 

If the grant is not such as this Government stipulated | ly by a failure to act that those claimants are prejudiced. 
to confirm under the treaty, it isa partof the publicdo-| A suit is then instituted against a purchaser, who does 
main ceded by it. The Government will neither survey | not care for the result, because, having the patent of the 
and sell, or permit the claimants to do so. If asale were | government, he hasa claim for indemuity if he loses. A 
made by them, the title would of course be subject to lit- | collusion might take place between the claimants an: 
igation before the judicial tribunals of the country, The | this purchaser, by which the interest of the government 
United States would sell toa claimant, who would caleu- | might be compromitted. It is manifest, from this view 
late the issue of a protracted law suit, and give a corres- | of the subject, that the United States make a great sacri. 
ponding diminution in price, and they would be subject | fice by selling, when there is an unadjusted ttle to the 


tothe imputaton of having been faithless in the execu- | same land. When the sale is effected, a suit, under most 
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unpropitious circumstances, will be carried on against 
their purchaser, by which they are bound. How much 
better is it, whether we consult policy, principle, or 
good faith, to have the investigation fairly made, the right 
Judicially determined, before we place a country and 
claimants in such a situation. But, to proceed with the 
history of our legislation. The Florida treaty contains a 
stipulation which is not to be found in any other ; it pro. 
& vides for a confirmation to the same extent that the Spa- 

nish government would have ratified the titles. In rela- 
tion to these, we have also organized a Board of Commis- 
sioners with limited powers, and required them to report 
their opinions, upon all over their jurisdiction, to Cun- 
gress. This has been done in part. Whenl came here, 
two years ago, I asked a confirmation of all claims which 
had received the favorable recommendation of the Com- 
missioners. This was denied. There was no precedent. 

























































































I then solicited an examination and confirmatio such 
as should be approved. This could not be don =r want 
of time. I then petitioned a reference of them to the 
Courts. 


This was agreed to in the House of Representa- 
tives, and refused in the Senate. I then endeavored to 
find out what would meet the views of the Senate, and 
Jearned that they preferred a great commission to sit 
here at Washington, under our supervision, to decide all 
the claims. lL agreed, so far as my constituents were con- 
cerned, to submit their rights to this Board. The sub- 
ject was discussed, various objections started. ‘* Chime- 
ras and gorgons dire” conjured up. ‘The commission 
would not do, but the courts would. The judiciary, that 
could not be trusted last year, ean be at this time, and 
what they resolved last year in the Senate, has been re- 
versed this, and they send this bill We are now called 
upon to reject it; although we passed it two vears. If 1 
may be permitted to borrow an illustration from a fable 
we have all read—ii may be play to some, but death to 
my constituents. It is not so much a matter of import- 
ance how the decisions are made, as it is that they shall 
be made. The gereral effect is the same upon the coun- 
try. If the land is decreed to belong to the United 
States, the government will sell it ; if it belong to indivi- 
dual grantees, they will sell or cultivate it. So tong as 
it is suspended in this way, it is like the miser’s treasure, 
useless to himself and the world. I did not rise to go 
into this debate so fully. I have not time to go into it at 
length, at this late period of the session. I entreat the 
friends of the bill not to discuss it further. The House, 1 
am sure, understand it fully. I will only express my sur- 
prise that the gentleman from Louisiana opposes this 
bill with so much zeal. 1 hold in my hand a memorial of 
the Legislature of his State, I believe unanimously adopt- 
ed, urging the necessity of a reference of their claims to 
the judiciary. 

{tlere Mr. Wuirs read two extracts from the memo 
rial.] 

The diversity of opinion between that gentleman and 
the Legislature of his State may arise from the fact, that 
there are in his district a number of these unsettled 
claims, covered by occupants, who have neither titles 
from the grantees nor the United States. ‘The longer 
they keep out the claimants, the stronger their right of 
prescription becomes, and neither the government or 
the grantees derive any benefit from the land. 

I know that some of my constituents have lands within 
that gentleman’s district, whith must come to trial at 
some day. It is in vain thathepes are entertained that 
the time is to be procrastinated much longer. It is better 
now to have-a decision, by which all uncertainty will be 
removed, and permanent improvements be begun. ‘The 
gentleman is opposed to a decision by the courts, but has 
done me the honor to say he would be willing to submit 
the claims to my decision. 1 thank him for the flattering 
estimate he has been pleased to place upon my character 
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and competency; but if I have, in the office I filled un- 
der this government, or in any other capacity, been so 
fortunate as to propitiate the good opinion of this House, 
or any portion of it, EP beg to make that character useful 
to my constituents by a solemn assurance to it that this 
bill contains every protection for the interests of the go- 
vernment, and is the only satisfactory mode in which 
these claims can be settled. I will only make one further 
remark, which is personal to myself. It has been insin. 
uated out of doors, that 1 am largely interested in the 
claims to be adjudicated in the courts under this act, if it 
should become a law. Whether this has been invented 
here, or sent in insidious letters to members of this House, 
I do not know ; I here pronounce, in my place, the insi- 
nuation or charge wholly destitute of foundation. 1 am 
neither directly nor indirectly, privately or professionally, 
interested in a single claim. If I were interested in every 
one, it is no objection to the bill; we ask an impartial 
trial, and not a confirmation. Whether I shall or shal! 
not be counsel for any of these claimants, is a matter for 
them and myself, and certainly has no bearing on the in- 
trinsic merits of the bill, which } trust will pass. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

(Mr. GURLEY opposed the bill in the form in which 
it was ordered to be engrossed, and earnestly endeavor. 
ed to have it amended in such a manner as to leave the 
settlement of the claims to Congress, and not to the Ju- 
diciary, but without success. } 

[Much other business was transacted this day ; many 
private bills were disposed of ; but nothing was done to 
give rise to interesting debate. } 





Satunpar, Mar 17, 1828. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. EVERETT offered an amendment to the reso- 
lution he had offered some days ago, so as to make it 
read as follows : 

“First, That, of the return ofthe ast census, and of the 
Digest of Manufactures, one copy to each member of 
the present Congress, and to each new member of each 
succeeding Congress, till all the copies shall be distri- 
buted, with the exception oftwenty-five copies of each 
work, which shall be reserved in the Library ; that the 
copies of Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates be dis- 
tributed among the several States and Territories, in 
the ratio of their representation in this House, to be cis- 
posed of asthe Legislatures of the said States and Ter- 
ritories shall direct : and that they shall be sent, as here- 
inafter provided, to the Governors of the said States and 
Territories, to be so distributed, reserving two hun- 
dred and fifty copies in the Library : and that the copies 
of the Statistical Tables of Watterston & Van Zandt be 
distributed in the usual manner in which documents 
printed by the order of the House are distributed.” 

Its original form, as amended, was— ; 

** Resolved by the Senateand House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That, of the public documents, and other works, of 
which several copies are deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress, a portion be distributed in the following manner : 

‘First. Of the Return of the last Census, and of the 
Digest of Manufactures, of Gales and Seaton’s Register 
of Debates, and of Wattersion and Van Zandt’s Statis- 
tical Tables, one copy to each Member of the present 
Congress, and to each new Member of each succeeding 
Congress, till all the copies shall be distributed, with the 
exceptian of twenty-five ofeach work, which shall be 
reserved in the Library ; and the Librarian of Congress 
is hereby authorized und directed to deliver to each 
Member, as aforesaid, the copies of the said documents 
to which he is hereby entitled. 
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«Secondly. Of the Journal of the Federal Conven- 

tion, of the Secret Journals of the Old Congress, of 
Pitkin’s Statistics, and of Seybert’s Statistical Annals, 
one copy to the public Library ofthe Legislature of 
each State in the Union, and one copy each to such Uni- 
yersities and Colleges as may not already have recciv- 
ed them, and one copy to one incorporated Atheneum in 
each State: Provided, ‘There remain a sufficient num- 
ber of the said works beyond what are needed for the 
use of the Library. 

“Thirdly. To the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, one set ofall the works of which copies 
have been distributed to the Universities and Colleges : 
Provided, There remain any copies of the same deposi- 
tedin the Library of Congress, beyond the number re- 
served for the said Library. 

“ Fourthly, That, of the three hundred copies of the 
laws now ordered to be deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress, fifty copies be furnished to the Library of the 
House of Representatives, in addition to the fifty co- 
pies already ordered for the said Library ; and that the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he here- 
by is, authorized to receive the same. 2 

“ Fifthly, That, of the Journals, Documents, and Re- 
ports, heretofore ordered to be printed by the Senate, 
and of which copies are deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress, and of the Journals, Documents, and Reports, 
which may hereafter be ordered to be printed by the 
Senate, fivesets be furnished forthe Library of the 
House of Representatives ; and that the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives be, and he hereby is, autho- 
rized to receive the same. 

“I. And be tt further resolved. That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directedto deliver to the Department of 
State, properly prepared for transmission, by mail, or 
otherwise the copies of the books mentioned in the se- 


cond and third paragraphs of the foregoing resolu 
tion. 
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zen years, would, by that time, have acquired a snug lit- 
tle library out of the gifis of Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND opposed the amendment, and 
advocated the original resolution. He, for one, avowed 
his wish to have acopy ofthe Register of Debates, that 
he might refer to the arguments of able men on our pub- 
lic measures, and thereby be better fitted to discharge 
his public duty, should he again be honored with a seat 
in this House. The expense was already incurred—the 
books were printed—and the distribution would not in- 
crease the expenditure, but only make ituseful. He 
concluded with demanding the previous question ; but 
the call was not sustained—ayes 56, noes 6U. 

Mr. LITTLE, preferring the original resolution, and 
believing that the House were prepared to adopt it, re- 
quested Mr. Everett to withdraw his amendment, 
and Mr. E. withdrew it accordingly. 

Mr. SMYTH then offered an amendment, which he 
accompanied by a few remarks, when the hour allotted 
to morning business expired. But, on motion of Mr. 
Everett, the Orders of the Day were postponed— 
Ayes 99, Noes 42—and the discussion continued. 

Mr. SERGEANT supported the original resolution, on 
the ground that the distribution to members, was the best 
mode of circulating the information in these works, 
which, having been subscribed for with a view toaid 
their publication, (otherwise impracticable) were the 
property of Congress, and at its disposal, just as much 
as the printed documents, the newspapers, the station- 
ary, and whatever else was provided to enable members 
todischarge theirduties with all proper facilities in at- 
taining the knowledge necessary te perform it with un- 
derstanding. The distribution laid no burden up- 
on the People, but only took books which were now de- 
posited in damp vaults, and in danger of decay, and pla- 
ced them in the hands of those whose duty it was to use 
them for the public good. Asto being compelled to 
hold them for the use of their respective neighborhoods, 
he objected to itas unnecessary. No gentleman would 
“Il. 4nd be it further resolved, That, instead ofthe | refuse to his constituents the liberty of consulting these 
twenty-five sets of the Journals, Executive Papers, Re- | books when requested ; buthe had no idea of being oblig- 
portsof Committees, and other Documents of Congress, | ed to open his house as a circulating library. 
authorized by law to be placed in the Library ot Con Mr. EVERETT replied to Mr. POLK, when 
gress, ten sets only, well bound, shall hereafter be de- Mr, BRENT terminated the debate by calling the pre- 
posited in the said Library. vious question, which was sustained, Ayes 110. The 

“IV. And be it further resolved, That the Joint Libra-| previous question was put, and carried, and the main 
ty Committee be, and they hereby are, authorized to | question, on the criginal resolution, being put, 
remove from the Library of Congress, and dispose of, Mr. MITCHELL, of Tenn. demanded the yeas and 
insuch manner as they may think expedient, any dupli- | nays; they were ordered by the House, and being taken, 
cate, imperfect, damaged, or other work or works, not | stood, Yeas 102, Nays 53. 
wanted for the use of the Library. ” 

Mr. BASSETT said that he liked the resolution bet- 
ter, or rather disliked it less, in this form, than as it was 
at first presented, but he was opposed to it in any form. 
'here was no need to send these books away, while so 
many vacant shelves remained in the Library, where | 
they might be placed to advantage. 


















Monpar, May 19, 182 


Vee 
RETRENCH MENT. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committce on the subject 
of a retrenchment in the expenditures of the Govern- 
| ment, reported, in part, a joint resolution, in relation to 
Mr. WEEMS said that the remark of the gentleman | the manner of executing the printing ordered by either 
trom Virginia reminded him of the story of a farmer, who, | House of Congress ; which was twice read. 
understanding it was a good thing to have a Bible in the | In support of it, he made a few remarks, and exhibited 
house, bought two, and put them on the shelf, suppo- | a printed document to show the saving that would result 
sing that this would double the benefit. |to the United States from, having it printed in a more 

Mr. BATES preferred the resolution in its original | compact form. He referred to the inconvenience of 
form, as the best mode to distribute these works for the | searching through a number of volumes of Executive 
general good. | communications ‘te find a particular report from one of 

Mr. POLK warmly opposed every part of the amend-| the Departments. 
ment, except that which proposes to distribute Gales &| Mr. STRONG, of New-York, observing that this reso- 
Seaton’s Register of Debates to the Governors of the dif- | lution proposes effecting almost a total change in the 
lerent States. If this mode was pursued with the other | present mode of executing the public printing, and wish- 
books included in the resolution, he should have no ob- | ing further time for considering it, moved to lay it upon 
jection to it. But, as it stood, the books would be voted | the table, 

»y members to themselves ; and a gentleman who was| The motion prevailed, and the resolution was laid up- 
lortunate enough to remain in Congress for ten or a do-| on the table accordingly. 
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SURVEYS IN THE PACIFIC. 

Mr. REED moved the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient for one of our small 
public vessels to be sent to the Pacific Ocean and South 
Sea, to examine the coasts, islands, harbors, shoals, and 
reefs, in those seas, and to ascertain their true situation 
and description, 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to send one of our small public ships into those 
seas for that purpose, and that he be requested to afford 
such facilities as may be within the reach of the Navy De- 
partment, to attain the object proposed ; provided it can 
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occasion of complaint or amendment. It is the mere ex. 
pression of an opinion that it is expedient to make the 
proposed survey and examination, provided it can be 
done without prejudice to the naval service ; and provid. 
ed it can be done without additional appropriation fo; 
that service during the present year. I forbear to say 
more. I hope the resolution may pass. ; 

Mr. HOFFMAN observed that he was opposed to the 
resolution, and before it passed, he should fee! bound to 
present his views upon the subject to the House, as well 
as his objections to the manner of introducing it. 

Mr. REED asked leave to explain, and said that he was 


be effected without prejudice to the general interest of | authorized to say that every individual of the Committee 


the Naval service , and provided it may be done without 
further appropriations during the present year.” 

The SPEAKER having risen to put the question on the 
resolution— 

Mr. HOFFMAN, (Chairman of the Committee of Na- 
val Affairs) moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. REED begged hin to withdraw that motion, to 


give him an opportunity to explain the reasons that in- | 


duced him to offer the resolution. 
Mr. HOFFMAN withdrew his motion. 
Mr. REED then said, that he offered no observations 


explanatory of the reasons which induced him to move | 
> . . ; 
the resolution at the time he offered it, because he had | 


hoped it was unnecessary, and because he was fully 
aware that the House had at present no time te spare. 
I will now, said Mr. R. since it has become necessary, 
explain my views upon the subject very briefly. 
time ago, petitions were presented to this House from 
the inhabitants of Nantucket, and also from New Bedford, 
in Massachusetts, praying that the Pacific Ocean and 
South Sea might be explored, and that the islands, shores, 
reefs, and shoals, might be surveyed in an accurate and 
authentic manner. ‘They further stated, that their voy- 
ages have been extended, within a few years from Peru 
and Chili, to New Zealand and the Isles of Japan. The 
risk and losses have thereby been greatly increased. A 
number of ships have been lost, with their crews, no 
doubt upon the rocks and shoals, without one person’s 
escaping to tell the news. The insurance in those seas 
as I am informed, is nearly twice as much as in the At- 
lantic. ‘The amount and value of the whale fishery is not 
inconsiderable. There is now engaged in that fishery, 
in the Pacific Ocean, one hundred and fifiy ships, amount- 
ing to more than forty thousand tons, requiring a capital 
of more than three millions of dollars, and employing 
more than three thousand seamen, Those engaged in 


the fur trade, and all other commerce in the Pacific, | 


which is now very considerable, and is rapidly increasing, 
are deeply interested in the resolution now under consi- 
deration. Commerce, the farming interest, and manu- 


facturing interest, are all deeply interested in the safe 


navigation of those vast seas; in fact, our whole country 
is directly or indirectly interested. ‘The proposed mea- 
sure, therefore, is one well calculated to save lives and 
property, and to further and extend cur prosperity. 1 
hold in my hand (continued Mr. R.) a chart, on which 
is traced the routes of the whaling ships. 


and westerly, ten thousand miles to the Japan Isles, Asia 
and New Holland. [I also hold‘in my hand a newspaper, 
printed some time since at Nantucket, giving an account 
of two hundred islands, reefs, and shoals, never surveyed 
or laid down on any chart, . 


to survey them with accuracy. But I forbear, said Mr. 
R. to trespass on the patience of the House, by going 
into the consideration of the subject further ; I know our 
time will not justify it. The resolve now under consi- 
deration I drew up with care, en.leavoring to avoid all 


Some | 


\ ’ They extend | 
from Cape Horn, in the Pacific, six thousand miles north, | 


These islands and shoals, | 
&c. have been discovered from time to time by the whale | 
ships, but they did not possess either the means or time | 


| of Naval Affairs was in faver of the resolution he had of. 
| fered, except the gentleman himself; and further, that 
| it was their wish that he should present it. Under these 
| circumstances, he trusted that it would not be considered 
| obtrusive on his part to have offered the resolution. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG observed that he hoped his co! 
| league would withdraw his opposition to the resclution— 
that he was sure there could be no reasonable objection 
| to it. That the Pacific Ocean might emphatically be 
called the American Sea; and he expressed a strong 
| hope that the resolution would pass. 

Mr. HOFFMAN added a few remarks. He could not 
say what might be the private opinions of the committee, 
but that it had not been so decided at any meeting. He 
concluded by moving to lay the resolution on the table. 

‘The motion was negatived without a count. 

Mr. SAWYER now made some remarks in favor of the 
measure, which he thought was due as our contribution 
to the general stock of geographical and nautical science. 

Mr. GILMER rose to address the House : but the 
| SPEAKER announcing the expiration of the hour for 
| morning business, the debate was suspended. 

On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the House took up the 
joint resolution granting to Charles Carroll, of Carolitoo, 
sole surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
the privilege of receiving and franking letters and pack- 
ages, and ordered the same to a third reading ; and it was 
subsequently read a third time, passed, and sent to (ii 
Senate for concurrence, 


DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 


On motion of Mr. SUTHERLAND, the House then 
| went into Committee of the Whole on the state of t! 


| Union, and took up the bill from the Senate making 4)- 





propriations to commence the erection of a Breakwater 


in Delaware Bay. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND declined making any speech 1 
| explanatien of this object, but declared his readiness 0 
| give any necessary explanations, when the bill shoul! 
| come into the House. 
Mr. GILMER called for the reading of the report of Ue 
| committee in this case. 

Mr. SERGEANT, in reply to this call, said, that the 
| report, documents, and, in general, all the information mn 
the subject of this important national work, had been ce! 
lected and published in a pamphlet, intended to be plac 
ed in the hands of all the members. He had hoped that 
a copy had been furnished to the member from Georg! 
[Mr. Gitmen.] If that was not the case, he [Mr. 5-) 
would give him his copy, where he would find the report. 
He submitted to him [Mr. Gitmen] whether, under these 
circumstances, he would occupy the time of the comm 
tee in having the report read ? 

Mr. GILMER thereupon withdrew his call for the reas 
ing of the report, and the bill was laid aside. 
| ‘The committee then, on motion of Mr. ISACKS, toos 
| up the bill granting a quantity of land to the State of Oho 
| to aid in the construction of the canals authorized by laws 
| of that State. 

Mr. VINTON moved to amend the bill by striking ou! 
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a 500,000 acres,” and inserting ** 1,200,000,” and defend. 

ed the amendment by referring to similar grants made to 

the State of Indiana. 
The question being put, the amendment was negativ- 


a VINTON then moved another amendment, which 
escaped the ear of our Reporter, but which was agreed 
0. 
’ On motion of Mr. McLEAN, the committee then pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill to aid the State of Ohio in ex- 
tending the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie. 

Mr. BASSETT inquired whether the grant in the form- 
er bill would not cover this object. 

Mr. MERCER replied, and explained. 

Mr. BASSETT persisted in his objections ; and 

Mr. MERCER supported the explanation he had given, | 
and urged the propriety of passing this bill. {t was then 





laid aside ; and 

The committee then proceeded to consider the bill | 
granting certain relinquished and unappropriated lands | 
to the State of Alabama, for the purpose of improving the | 
navigation of the Tennessee, Coosa, Cahawba, and Black | 
Warrior rivers. 

Mr. MERCER moved the following amendment, which | 
he had been directed to offer by the Committee of Roads | 
and Canals : 

To strike out the word ‘‘ and” from the last Jine of the | 
6th section, and add the following clause : 

*¢ And be calculated for the use of steam boats, accord. | 
ing to such plan of construction as the United States’ En- | 
gineers, appointed to survey and report thereon, may re- | 
commend,and the President of the United States approve, | 
provided that such plan shall embrace, if practicable, a 
connexion of the navigation of Elk river with the said im- 
provements.” 

Mr. GILMER inquired what relief had been granted to 
settlers on vacant lands in Alabama. 

Mr. MERCER answered the inquiry, but reminded the | 
gentleman from Georgia that this bill proposed to give 
them no additional relief, and only referred to what had | 
been done, as being necessary to a description of the lands | 
referred to. A steam boat navigation existed both above 
and below the Muscle Shoals. The canal necessary to 
avoid that obstruction would be thirty miles in length, | 
and all the committee wished to secure was, that it should 
be of such dimensions as would admit the steam boat na- 
vigation to continue. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill laid aside : | 
when, on motion of 

Mr. DWIGHT, the committee took up the bill * to ad- 
mit iron and machinery for rail roads free of duty.” 

Mr. MILLER having no idea that the House coull ever | 
pass this bill, with a view to save the time that might be | 
wasted in debate, moved to strike out the enacting clause | 
of the bill. 

Mr. BARNEY opposed the motion with great warmth, 
attributing it, in part, at least, toa feeling of jealousy 
existing in Philadelphia, in relation to the rapid rise of 
Baltimore. 

Mr. SERGEANT replied, disclaiming all such motives 
and feelings on the part of Philadelphia; stated the vari- 
ous rail-roads already commenced in Pennsylvania, and 
itterred the interests which that State had in the bill, but | 
sated the universal sentiment prevalent in that State, as 
to the ability of the iron masters to furnish whatever would 
be required by the Ral-Road Companies. He referred, 
*y Way of illustration, to what had been done in making 
cast-iron pipes, for the conveyance of water to Philadel- 
pula. Speaking of the allusion which had been made to 
‘ie Breakwater, he said he saw no reason why these two 
tungs should be brought, as it were, into opposition with 
fach other, There was no natural hostility between them. 
Hach must stand upon its own merits. As to the Break- 


} ment. 


| Orr, Owen, Pearce, 


water, he calculated upon the support of a great majority 
of the House, and, especially, of the gentleman from Bal- 
timore. Baltimore was almost as much interested in it as 
Philadelphia. It was a work completely national, to all 
intents and purposes. There was not a port inthe Unit- 
ed States, from New Orleans to the most Northeasterly 
port in the Union, not a point on the seaboard that was 
not interested in it. The interior, too, universally, had an 
interest in it. Scarcely a spot could be named, that might 
not be shewn to be concerned in the protection to be af- 
forded by the proposed harbor. Why, then, should it be 
connected with any other question ? 

Mr. DRAYTON advocated the bill at considerable 
length, and replied to the arguments of Mr. Seraeanr. 
The iron masters had themselves admitted their incapaci- 
ty to supply the iron required, and the continual impor- 
tations from abroad was evidence of the fact. Ofthe 90, 
000 tons annually consumed, only 30,000 were furnished 
by our own factories. The construction of this rail road 
would be a great benefit to the iron masters of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the remission of the duty would injure nobo- 
dy. 

“Mr. STEWART yielded to ne one in zeal for the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Rail Road ; he considered it not a local, 
but a national object, mniting the Atlantic and Western 
States. He was willing to aid the company to the full 
extent of the national interest involved in its accomplish- 
He would vote for a direct appropriation of double 
the amount of the duties on iron. But, te this bill, he 
was decidedly opposed ; it was at war with all his princi- 
ples ; it was, in effect, offering a bounty on the importa- 
tion of foreign iron; it was a virtual repeal of the tariff, 
just passed, asto iron. He suggested an amendment, to 
pay the same bounty on the use of American iron. This 


| would leave the American and foreign manufacturers on 


equal footing ; as it now stood, it wes granting a bounty 


| to the foreigner, to the prejudice of the American, which 


he could never sanction by his vote. 
marks in reply to Mr. Drarron. 
Mr. BURGES defended the bill, contending that no du- 
ty laid on the importation could materially benefit the iron 
masters in theinterior. Of that which was made in Penn- 
sylvania, only one third went to Philadelphia, and two 


He made some re- 


| thirds of it to the West, which was a proof that foreign 


iron did not control the price. He denied that either 
Pennsylvania or Maryland would suffer any injury, while 
all who were concerned in rail roads received an immedi- 


| ate benefit. 


On motion of Mr. GORHAM, the committee then rose, 


| and reported the bills, and they were severally ordered 
' to be engrossed for a third reading 


On the question of ordering the bill making appro- 
priations for the Breakwater, to its third reading, 
Mr. WILLIAMS demanded the Yeas and Nays, and 


| they were ordered by the House, and being taken, stood 


as follows : 

YFAS—Messrs. Addams, Anderson, Maine, Anderson, 
Pa. Armstrong, Baldwin, Barker, Barlow, Barney, Bart- 
lett, Bartley, Bates, Mass. Beecher, Blake, Brent, Bryan, 
Burges, Butman, Carson, Condict, Coulter, Creighton, 
Crowninshield, Culpeper, Dovenport, Ohio, Dickinson, 
Dorsey, Everett, Findlay, Forward, Fry, Gale, Gorham, 
Gurley, Hunt, Ingersoll, [sacks, Johns, Keese, Kerr, King, 
Lawrence, Leffler, Little, Livingston, Mallary, M'Duifie, 
M’Intire, M‘Kean, M‘Lean, Mercer, Miller, Miner, Mitch. 
ell, Pa. Moore, Kenn. Moore, Alab. Newton, O’ivien, 
Pierson, Plant, Ramsey, Reed, 
Richardson, Ripley, Russell,Sergeant, Shepperd, Sloane, 
Smith, Indiana, Sprague, Stanberry, Stevenson, Pu, 
Sterigere, Strong, Swann, Swift, Sutherland, Taylor, 
Thompson, N. J. Tracy, Tucker, N. J. Vance, Varnum, 
Vinton, Washington, Whipple, Whittlesey, Wilson, Pa. 
Woodcock, Well, Wright, Olio, Yancey. —95, 
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NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Va. Archer, Philip 
P. Barbour, Barringer, Bassett, Brown, Cambreleng, Car- 
ter, Chilton, Claiborne, Clark, N. ¥. Clark, Ky. Conner, 
Crockett, Davenport, Va. Desha, Earll, Floyd, Geo. Fort, 
Garrow, Gilmer, Hall, Hamilton, Haynes, Healy, Hobbie, 
Hoffman,Lecompte, Lea, Long, Lumpkin, Lyon, Marable, 
Markell, Martindale, Martin, Marvin, Maxwell, M’Coy, M‘ 
Hatton, Metcalfe, Mitchell, 8. C. Polk, Rives, Roane, Saw- 
yer, Smith, Va. Trezvant, ‘Tucker, S. C. Turner, Ver- 
planck, Ward, Wilde, Williams, John J. Wood, Silas 
Wood, Wright, of N. Y.—58. 

The bill authorizing the continuation of the Dayton 
Canal having come into the House. 

Mr. McLANE made a full explanation of the circum- 
stances on which it was founded, and concluded his 
speech by offering a slight amendment ; which was 


agreed to. 
Mr. S. WOOD inquired how fur this Canal run | 
through the Public Lands 


Mr. McLEAN replied, between 70 and 80 miles. 
Mr. STANBERRY then made a brief statement of the | 
condition of the Ohio Canals, 
Mr. BURGES supported the bill, on the principle that 
the State of Ohio having greatly benefitted the public 
lands, by commencing this Cana!, it was fair that the 
United States should render her an equivalent, to aid | 
her in its completion. 
Mr. TREZVANT demanded the Yeas and Nays on} 
ordenng the bill to its third reading, and being taken, | 
they stood as follows : Yeas 95, Nays 60. 
So the bill was ordered to its third reading. 
Mr. McCOY now moved an adjournment, but the mo- | 


The question being on ordering the bill granting lands 
to Ohio, to aid in constructing the Canals, ordered by the 
State, 


they had no consience. 
quite enough for one day. 


was another bill for as much more. 

Mr. STANBERRY explained the object of the bill, 
which was to aid the State of Ohio in refunding the 
capital, which she had borrowed for the construction of | 
the two Canals in that State ; one from Portland to Lake 
Erie, by way of the Licking and Portage summits, and 
the other from Cincinnati to Lake Erie, through Dayton. 
He referred to the pressure of direct taxes, laid by the 
State, to carry on this great improvement ; he stated that 
they were, on that account, beginning to grow unpopu- 
lar, and expressed his apprehension, shou! ] this bill fail, | 


gress to the State of Indiana. 

Mr. VINTON went into afull statement of the condi- 
tion of the Ohio lands, and insisted on the propriety of 
the amendment he had offered in Committee. 


To obviate a difficulty started by Mr. Spnacusr, Mr. | 
MERCER moved the following proviso ; 
*¢ Previded, That, inthe lands hereby granted, no 


lands shall be comprehended, which have been reserved 
for the use of the United States, as alternate sections in 
the grants hitherto made, or which may be made, du- 
ring the present session of Congress, of land within 
the said State, for Roads and Canals :” which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT now moved an adjournment, but 
the motion was negaiived. 

Mr. VANCE now briefly advocated the bill, stating 
that Ohio had paid into the Public Treasury many mil- 


Ohio Canai. 








tion was negatived, Ayes 78, Noes 81. 


Mr. BASSETT objected to it, and asked its friends if | 
He thought the House had done | 
They had just given away | 
1,400,000 acres of land to the State of Ohio, and here | 


that one of them mighit be suspended the next season. | 


Mr. ISACKS said, that the grant of land, in both these | 
bills, taken together, was less than that made last Con- | 


| their votes. 


scrupulous in granting her a few thousand acres of |a),| 
to aid a great national improvement. , 

Mr. MALLARY replied to Mr. Vancs, but woul) 
not oppose the bill. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, now moved the previous 
question ; which beimg sustained, put, and carried, 

Mr. LUMPKIN, on the main question, asked the Ye.s 
and Nays, and being taken, they stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Baldwin, John S. Barbour, Barloy 
Barney, Bartley, Beecher, Bell, Blake, Brent, Cambre. 
leng, Chilton, Condict, Coulter, Creighton, Daniel, 
Davenport, of Ohio, Desha, Dorsey, Duncan, Everet: 
Findlay, Gorham, Gurley, Hunt, Isacks,; Johns, Ren. 
rence, Lecompte, Lea, Leffler, Letcher, Little, Lyon, 
Mallary, Marable, Martindale, McDuffie, Mctlattoy, 
McKean, McKee, McLean, Mercer, Metcalfe, Miller, 
Mitchell, of Pa. Mitchell, of ‘'enn. Moore, of Ky. Moore, 
of Ala. Newton, Orr, Owen, Pierson, Polk, Ramsey, 
Richardson, Russell, Sergeant, Shepperd, Sloane, Smit), 
of Ind. Stanberry, Swann, Sutherland, Taylor, Vance, 
Vinton, Washington, Whipple, Whittlesey, Wolf, Wright, 
of Ohio, Yancey.—72. 

NAYS—Messrs. Addams, Alexander, Allen, of Va, An. 
derson, Me, Armstrone, Bailey, P. P. Barbour, Barker, 
Barnard, Barringer, Bartlett, Bassett, Belden, Blair, Brown, 

ryan, Buckner, Burges,Chase, Claiborne, Clark, of N.Y, 
Clark, of Ken., Conner, Culpeper, Davenport, of Va, 
Davis, of Mass. Dickinson, Drayton, Earll, Floyd, of Ga. 
Fort, Forward, Fry, Gilmer, Hall, Harvey, Healy, Ho! 
bie, Hoffman, Keese, Kremer, Locke, Long, Lumpkin, 
Markell, Martin, Marvin, McCoy, McIntire, Mitchell, S.C, 
O’Brien, Rives, Roane, Sawyer, Smyth, of Va. Sprague, 
Stevenson, of Pa., Sterigere, Swift, Valiaferro, Thomp. 
SOn, N. J. Thompson, of Ga. Tracy, Trezvant, Tucker, 
N. J. Tucker, of S$. C. Verplanck, Ward, Wilde, Wi. 
ams, Wilson, of Penn. Wingate, J. J. Wood, S. Wood, 
Woodcock, Wright, of N. Y.—75. 

Mr. STANBERRY, referring to the fact, that the bill 
just rejected had, in Committee of the Whole, been con. 
sidered before the bill for the Dayton Canal, suggested, 
that the order had been changed in the House by some 
management of one of the officers of the House. 

Mr. STANBERRY was called to order, but insisted 
on inquiring whether this had taken place from man- 
agement, or by accident only. He said, he was induced 
to make the inquiry, because ‘the result agreed su ex 
actly withthe views of a certain party in this House. 

Mr. STANBERRY was here again called to order 

When, on motion of Mr. LITTLE, 

The House adjourned. 





Tuespay, May 20, 1828. 
OHIO CANAL. 


After the reading of the Journal of the preceding day, 
Mr. CLARK, of New York, rose and said: 

Mr. Spraker: On the question of engrossing the bill 
granting lands to the State of Ohio, to aid in the comple 
tion of one of her Canals, (that from Cleaveland to tl 
Ohio river,) I voted insthe negative. I intend, before 
resuming my seat, to move a reconsideration of the que: 
tion. Itis due to the friends of this important work, 
that they should have a fair hearing; that its merits should 
be fuirly discussed; that the question should be met 
openly and manfully; and, if the bill is to be defeated, 
that they should know on what gronnds; whether It's 


to fall a sacrifice to party management, or be rejected | 
| principle. 
| [louse was not usually full, and L have yielded to the re 
quest of the friends of the bill, to move the reconsidera 
| tion, to enable gentlemen who were absent to recoré 
1 Though, myself, opposed to the bill, for 
lions of dollars, and the United States ought not to be | reasons other than those of policy and expediency, I t«' 


When the vote was taken yesterday, the 
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no disposition to insist on the accidental advantage, which 
the lean majority of two gives, to the opponents of the 
measure. 1 wish the will of the majority of this House, 
when fairly expressed, to take effect; and, whether that 
will may accord or conflict with my own, I shall cheer- 
fully submit to its mandate, and lend my aid to its ex- 
pression. Sir, the people of Ohio feel a deep and lively 
interest in the construction of this Canal. It is not only 
of vast importance to that State, but its benefits will be 
felt by the State of New York, and the Union at large. 
if any work can appropriately be called a national work, 
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moved this bill, [Mr. Staneerrr} has reason to 
exclaim, ‘‘Save me from my” Internal Improvement 
** friends, I can take care of my enemies.” Why did 
the gentleman from Ohio, not now in his place (Mr. Vix- 
TON] deem it necessary to attack his colleague (Mr. StaN- 
BERRY] in relation toa statement made by the latter ? 
Here we see two gentlemen, professing to be embarked 
in the same cause, and anxious to attain the same object, 
at odds about trifles, and caviling about straws. The 
mover of this bill, in the course of his remarks to the 
House, had stated in round numbers, that about eight 


this is one. It connects New Orleans with the city of | millions acres of land, in the State of Ohio, now belong- 


New York by internal navigation. It is the continuation 
of the grand Erie Canal, one of the great links of that 
chain of water communication which will bind these 
States together by indissoluble ties. These canals will 
continue, to remote generations, to scatter, in rich profu- 
sion, the blessings of liberty, civilization, and wealth. 
The State of Ohio, yet in her infancy, with a spirit and 
ardor alike honorable to her enterprise and her patriot- 
ism, and with the vigor of manhood, has commenced the 
work, and the whole of it is now in a rapid and a success- 
ful progress to completion. In its partial accomplish- 
ment she has exhausted her resources, and has been com- 
pelled to resort to loans and direct taxation. Ohio now 
asks of Government a donation of lands, to enable her 
to go on in this meritorious enterprise, on the grounds, 
both of its nationality of character, and that the Canal 


prs to the United States. Here then was presented to 
the gentleman, [Mr. Vinton} a fine opportunity to show 
| his stern regard to truth, and passionate fondness for the 

Cleaveland Canal! He made a speech; gave a history 

of the Ohio lands ; how many acres the United States 

originally owned; how many sold; and, by the complex 
| rule of subtraction, ascertained, that the Government still 
| owns seven and a half millions of acres, and not the enor- 
| mous quantity of eight millions, as asserted by his col- 
jleague, (Mr. Stanperrr.} And why all this? Was it 
| for the purpose of furn'shing a veil to throw over the votes 
| of gentlemen who had made up their minds to go against 
| the bill? Or was it merely for the purpose of putting 
| the House in possession of this important information ? 
| As the gentleman voted for the bill, I am bound, in cha- 
rity, to believe the former. I impeach not his motives, 
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has increased the value of the public lands through | but I must be permitted to remark, that his course was 
which it passes. Did the bill propose merely to give a | illy calculated to propitiate a friendly feeling for the bill. 
quantity of land equal in value to the amount of tax | The gentleman, sir, was not content with this mani- 
which the United States would pay if their lands were | festation of his devotion to the interests of this canal. 
taxable, I would not oppose it. It would seem to de just | He took the bill to his fond embrace, aud gave it a warm 
that the lands of the Government, which receive a benefit | fraternal hug. (I thought it looked blue in the face at 


in common with the lands of others, should bear the 
common burden. 

The House will recollect, that the bill authorizing the 
donation of lands for the benefit of the Dayton Canal, 


passed to be engrossed by a majority of thirty-five. It | 


is not my purpose to speak of the comparative merits of 
the two Canals, any farther than to show the inconsistency 
of gentlemen who advocated the one and opposed the 
other. Sir, I did not admire the manner in which this 
bill was yesterday defeated. The bill for the benefit of 


the Dayton Canal, one of less importance than the | 


Cleaveland Canal, and one, I am informed, of doubtful 
practicability, owing to a supposed insufficient supply of 
water on the summit level, passed in silence; all was 
calm and tranquil; but, the moment this bill was called 
up—a bill depending on the same principles as the former, 
but dispensing the public bounty to a more meritorious ob- 
ject~all the political elements were in agitation, and the 
waves of party were dashing it todestruction. Such anxi- 
ety, such shuffling, such bolting, such changing of votes 
l have at notime witnessed. ‘Che confusion has not been 
equalled since the tumultuous and disastrous retreat of 
tN army of Xerxes, after the battle of Salamis; certainly 
hot since the memorable “ races of Bladensburg.’’ 

Sir, Lconcede the mght to gentlemen to change their 
votes at pleasure, neither do I, in this case, impeach the 
motives of any one. Those gentlemen who voted for one 
of these bills,and against the other,may have had good and 
weighty reasons for so doing, which they did not think 


proper to communicate to the House. But it so happens, | 


that some fourteen orsixteen gentlemen who thus chang. 
edtheir votes, belong to the same political side of the 


House; and some eight or ten who happened to leave | 


their places, immediately preceding the vote, belon 
'o the same side.* Sir, the gentleman from Ohio, who 
——e 

* The gentlemen, who voted for the Dayton Canal bill, and against 
the Cleaveland Canal bill, are, Messrs, Barker, Barnard, Bartlett, 
Burges, Chase, Davis,of Massachusetts, Dickinson, Lose Speman. 
Thompson, Tracy, E, Tucker, J. Wilson, Woodeock—ali Adams men, 


Those who voted for the Dayton Canal bill, and were accidentally | 


Vor, LY,—172 


| 


| the time.) In the abundance of his zeal, in the over- 
| owing of his kindness, he proposed an amendment to in- 
| crease the donation from one half million to twelve hun- 
| dred thousand acres of land. Was this intended as an 
| evidence of his friendship for the bill, or was it to excite 
| @ spirit of distrust and alarm? Disclaiming all inten. 
| tion to impugn the motives of the gentleman, I must 
| again crave the indulgence of the House, while I am per- 
| mitted to say, that the effect of such a proposition was 
well calculated to defeat the bill. 

| Then, sir, follows a farce, got up between two friends 
| of the measure, brethren of the same political house- 
, hold—an amicable warfare, a mock battle, is fought be- 
| tween these co-workers in the cause of internal im- 
| provement. The gentleman from Qhio, on my left, 
| LMr. Vancs) somewhat cavalierly, and in ironic mood, 
| said, in substance, that a gift, by the United States to 
Ohio, of a few hundred thousand acres of land, might 
well be made—it was of no consequence—a mere trifle! 
*O uo,” says the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Mat- 
Lamy] ‘*though | am friendly to the canal, I can never 
| Consent to vote away the public domain as a gift. I 
Fre apace the bill on the ground that the Government 
|has already received an equivalent in the enhanced va- 
| lue of its lands.” Thus ends the friendly strife. By 
| this time the victim is prepared for the immolation ; the 
| ceremony is pated, and the bill is handed over to 
| its executioners. Sir, if it was right to pass the first 
| bill, the second deserved a better destiny. Whatever 
merits belong to one are common to both—they involve 
the same principles, and should go hand in hand to their 
fate.* 








out of the House when the question was taken on the other bill, are 
Messrs. S. Anderson, Ingersoll, Miner, Pearee, Plant, Reed, Stewart. 
and Strong—all Adams men. Some three or four Adams men werenot 
in their seats, when the question was taken on the first bill, and who 
voted against the last, 

* Mr. Clark was prevented by the * previous question”’ from notie- 
ing the remarks of Mr, Blake, Mr. Vanee, and Mr, Vinton, made in 
| reply to Mr, C. 

hy Mr. Blake, who had not been alluded to by Mr. C. and who 
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Mr. CLARK, of N. ¥. concluded his remarks by mov- 
ing a reconsideration of yesterday’s vote. 

Mr BLAKE rose and said, that he was nota little as- 
tonished at the remarks which had just fallen from the 
gentleman from New York. Sir, said he, I was in the 
House yesterday, when the bill was under conside- 
ration, to which the gentleman has alluded—the bill 
granting lands to the State of Ohio, to aid in making ca- 
nals authorized by that State. I was in the House just 
before the vote was taken, and at the time the vote was 
taken, and [ saw nothing of the confusion and excite- 
ment which the gentleman states to have then occur- 
red. The gentleman’s remarks are calculated to induce 
a belief that the bill was rejected in cunsequence of an 
understanding among some of the members of this House, 
who are avowedly friendly to the policy of interral im. 
provements; but surely such cannot be the fact, for there 
never was & transaction in any Legislative body, more 
susceptible of explanation, than the vote thus given. 
There is not, on this occasion, the slightest necessity for 
implicating the character and honor of this House. As 
the gentleman’s remarks have a tendency to make an im- 
proper impression, not only here but on the public mind 
elsewhere—for it is well known they will not be confin 
ed to these walls—I will state what I consider to be the 
reason which influenced many of the members, in the ma- 
jority of the House, to vote as they did. I had examin- 
ed both bills on this subject before I was called on tu vote 
—both the bill rejected, and the bill te aid the State of 
Ohio in extending the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake 
Erie: for I then felt, and still feel, a lively interest in be- 
half of both. The bill rejected is not, as the gentleman 
has stated, based upon the same principles of the other 
bill: for the other bill grants land to Ohio, along the 
route of the canal, reserving alternate sections to the 


(ee 


voted for both bills, should have volunteered his services in vindica- 
tion of the conduct of his political brethren, is difficult to imagine, un- 
less he considered it a party operation, and believed himself in du- 
ty bound to defend the party. The “esprit de corps” was never bet- 
ter manifested amongst the clans of Scotland. 

Mr. Vance, in his reply to Mr. C. was determined to impute to Mr. 
C. a disposition: to arraign the motives of the gentlemen who had 
changed their votes. Whatever the disposition of Mr. C. might have 
been, in regard to those who had thus olnne d, Mr. V. had no right to 
apply to himself any portion of the remarks of Mr. C. made in refer- 
ence tothis partofthe subject. Mr. C, disclaims personalities, Had 
he been called upon by a gentleman who had a right to make a person- 
al application, he might have said, 


“* Hoeret in latere lethalis arunde.” 


If the shaft has been true to its mark, and gentlemen feel the rankling 
of the wound, let them apply the lint and bandage. 

Mr. Vance, in his reply, insisted that the bills were bottomed on @if- 
ferent principles; that the Day tonCanal would pass many miles through 
the Public Lands, and consequently enhance their value; whereas, the 
Cleveland Canal did not pass through any portion of those lands, Not 
being personally acquainted with the location of these Canals, I will 
refer the gentleman to his colleague [Mr, Beecher] who asserted in his 
speech, that, when the Cleveland Canal was located, it passed through 
the Public Lands a distance of seventy miles; and that, in consequence 
of such location, the lands had been taken up by settlers at an exhanc- 
ed price, andthat Government had already received the equivalent 
for the land asked for as a donation, Mr. B. further asserted, that the 
Government was still the owner of lands on the line of this Canal, to 
the extent of —— miles. I leave it to these gentlemen, being members 
of the same political fraternity, to reconcile their conflicung state- 
ments as they may, feeling no disposition to interfere in family quar- 
rels. 

Mr. Vinton, in his reply, remarked, that, ifhe was anxious to kill 
the bill, Mr. C had seconded his efforts, by voting against it. Itis 
presumed Mr, C, knows the difference between a vote treely given on 
principle, and one extorted, by the force of circumstances,trom an un- 
willing hand. 

Mr. Blake was mistaken in supposing that Mr. C. made any allusion 


to the inverted order in which the bilis came out of the Committee of 


the Whole into the Heuse, It was probablyaccidental; whatever might 
have been the cause, it led a learned genticman from Rhode Island in- 
toa ludicrous mistake. Supposing the bill first under consideration 
was the bill for the benefit of the Cleveland canal, he very a? 
pourtrayed its wantof merits, insisted on the impropriety of the pro- 
posed donation, and cominued its warm opponent uutil he was inform- 
ed that his speech was premature, and that the real Simon Pure bad 
notappeared, It is needless to add, that this friendly hint stopped 
the flood-gates of the gentieman’s eloquence, and that he voted against 
his own speech,-- Notes by Mr.C. 
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seneral Government ; but the former proposes a grant 
of land generally, without confining it to the route, and 
without aay alternate reservation. And in consequence 
of this difference, which comparatively precluded ay 
accruing benefit to the General Government, many of 
those in the majority of the House, I presume, sir, leem. 
edit proper that they should vote against it. Indeed, 
= was the reason assigned to me by some of the mem. 

ers. 

Sir, in the State of Ohio, there are at present two cs. 
nals contemplated, one crossing the State from the 
Scioto to Cleveland, and the other from Cincinnati, by 
Dayton and the Miami, to Lake Erie. The grant of 
lands made to the State which I have the honor, in part, 
to represent, covers a portion of the territory within the 
chartered limits of Ohio, and the bill granting lands to 
construct the Dayton Canal, as it is.called, and which 
was ordered to a third reading yesterday, authorized the 
State of Indiana to convey that portion to the State of 
Olio on such terms as they may agree on as being mu- 
tualiy proper. It was, therefore, important to the two 
States that this latter bill should have passed, as it pre- 
vents the difficulties which might have arisen, and what 
is at least equally important, it will produce a unity of 
interest. The gentleman has, however, stated that this 
contemplated canal route by Dayton and the Miami to 
Lake Erie, as he is informed, is impracticable; that the 
scheme is a visionary one. But I must say to that gen- 
tleman that this is not the fact: for the country has been 
thoroughly examined by skilful engineers, and they have 
given the fullest assurances that it is practicable, and 
that, too, with great facility. Che statement of the gen. 
tleman, inthis particular, might, in some degree, preju- 
dice the character of this important work, which is deep- 
ly interesting to Indiana and Ilinois, and it was not on) 
proper, but indispensable, that I should rebut the statc- 
ment with the fact. 

[Mr. BLAKE having observed that Mr. Cranrx ha 
alluded to the fact of the Ohio bills being taken up ina 
different order in the House, from what was observed in 
committee, 

Mr. MOORE, of Ala. called him to order, denying thst 
Mr. Crarx had made any such remark, and appealing 
to the Chair whether the gentleman from Indiana was 
order. 

The SPEAKER replied that he had heard no such re- 
mark from the gentleman from New York, and that, there. 
fore, any thing purporting to be in reply to it was out oi 
order. 

Mr. CLARK disclaimed having made the remark in- 
puted to him. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that, «if that was the case, he must 
have greatly misunderstood the gentleman. He |at 
certainly thought that such a remark had been mace dy 
the gentleman; and he was persuaded that the misplacing 
of the bills must have happened, if it at all, through a 
cident only. 

Here Mr. MOORE again called Mr. Braxe to order, 
and the SPEAKER said that the bills had not been m § 
placed; that the one had no preference over the other, 008 
being bills from the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; and that the Clerk had done notnin; 
improper, in relation to them, of which he had any kuow- 
ledge. } ; 

Mr. STANBERRY said, that he rose for the purpose o 
making reparation to the wounded feelings of the Cle rk at 
the House. He had not been correctly understood whet 
he addressed the House yesterday ; and if he had been 
permitted to finish his remarks, that officer would have 
found that he had no reason to be offended. It did, \ 
deed, appear to him very extraordinary, that the bills 
should not have been taken up in the House in the _ 

| order as they had been considered in committee, ane he 
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had known, perfectly well, that it would be death and Mr. MERCER now delivered a speech of some extent, 
destruction to the bill, im which he felt most interested, | which went to show that there was no necessary collision 
to have the other first considered. He had seen, how-| between the two bills. He attributed the fate of the se- 
ever, a feeling manifested on the occasion which he did | cond bill to the effect of a statement made yesterday by 
not anticipate. All his colleagues, he was persuaded, | his colleague, [Mr. Basserr] founded, as he understood, 
must have known the importance of that bill to the State upon a calculation of a gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
of Ohio, and must have had its passage greatly at heart. | (Mr. Mrrcwxxt) that the first bill granted in effect not 









They, no doubt, felt so still, and he expected them to | less than 1,400,000 acres of land to the State of Ohio. 
come outand aid him on the present occassion. He re-| Mr. M. then went into a calculation to show that this 
peated that the accident appeared to him most extraordi- was a very great mistake indeed, and that the bill grant- 
nary, but he was confident the Clerk had nothing to do in | ed, in reality, less than 300,000. The canal would cost 
the matter; and all he had wished, was, that an investiga- | the State of Ohio 800,000 dollars, and the grant was 
tion might take place, to see if there had been any col- therefore a good bargain. In relation to the second bill, 
lusion, and management, in producing the result which he had voted with much less information, but had been 
had actually happened. led to support it chiefly from the consideration, that, out 

Mr. VANCE said he believed there was no man ofany | of the forty millions acres in the State of Ohio, the Uni- 
party who did not know that he was in favor of both the | ted States owned eight millions, which was one-fifth of 
bills, as tending to promote interests in which Ohio was the whole State. The General Government had, there- 
deeply concerned; but if one of them was to be preferred fore, a large interest in whatever promoted the value of 
before the other, be felt entirely satisfied that the prefer- | the land in that part of the country. ey 
ence ought to be given to the bill which did pass—all Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, now moved the previous 7 
the gentleman’s knowledge of the geography of Ohio to | question, but withdrew his motion at the request of 
the contrary notwithstanding. The Dayton Canalruns; Mr. BEECHER, who went at large into an explanation 
from 80 to 90 miles through the public lands, whereas, | of the circumstances and prospects of the State of Ohio, 
the Sciota Canal did not run within 60 miles of the lands | in relation to the Sciota Canal. He described, very mi- iy 
of the United States. The gentleman from New York | nutely, the course of that Canal, enumerating the various ‘a 
had signified adoubt whether there would be any water | tracts of land through which it passed, and drew from 
for the Dayton Canal. He would take the liberty to tell; this statement an argument to show that the United 
that gentleman that the region through which that canal | States, as a land holder, had a great and manifest interest 
runs was the best watered portion of the State of Ohio, | in promoting the success of that Canal. He disclaimed 
and he would state another fact, which was, that the | all personal and party feelings in the course he pursued, 
Sciota Canal would have been originally located in that | enlarged upon the benefits that would result from this 
vicinity, had not the population of the State required it line of communication, expressed his confident hope that 
to be run through a more thickly settled portion of the , it would be successtully completed, and hoped that the 
country. Besides, the bill for the Dayton Canal did not, | bill would pass, as its operation would give a quietus to 
in effect, give the State a single dollar, because the al- a few noisy cemagogues, who were opposing the design 
ternate sections reserved to the United States, were, by | With a view to their own aggrandisement. 


its provisions, set at just double the ordinary price,where-| Mr. MOURE now again moved the previous question, 
as, the other bill allows the State to go into these reserv- and the motion was sustained by the House, Ayes 80— aa 
ed sections, and select lands in one section of Ohio for | Noes 64. +4 


the benefit of another section of the same State. He} The previous question haviag been accordingly put, 
would add one word as tu the reflections cast out by the and carried, and the main question recurring on the re- 
gentleman from New York, [Mr Cxarx] of a want of sin- consideration of the vote which refused to order the bill 
cerity on the part of himself,and a portion of his colleagues. | to be engrossed for a third reading, 
[The SPEAKER here interposed, and said thathe had| Mr. BURGES demanded that it be taken by yeas and 
heard no such accusation uttered by the gentleman from | nays ; which, being ordered by the House, 
New-York. ] The yeas and nays stood as follows : Yeas 104, Nays 69. 
Mr. VANCE replied, and reminded the Seraxenr that So the House resolved to re-consider. 
the gentleman had said, that when a colleague of his Mr. WARD now moved to re-commit the bill, with the 
(Mr. Vixtox]} got hold of the bill, he grasped it till he following instructions, viz : to insert, as a fourth and fifth 
made it blue in the face ; and, if that gentleman meant section of the bill the words following : 
to accuse him, or such of his colleagues as acted with Section 4—And be it further enacted, That there be, and hereby 
lim, of acting a double part, he repelled the insinuation is, granted to the State of New-York, tive hundred thousand acres of 


as calumnious. Sincerer friends to the interests of inter- | - tar the Ldeeiie of diane’ the tease epee Oo memneetne 
nal improvements were no where to be found. ayment of the debt, or the mterest thereon, which has heretofore 
The debate was further continued, by Mr. ISACKS, | ¢eR, or may hereafter be contracted, by said Siate, im the eonstruc- 
who advocated the reconsideration, apologised for not are ot wid Gee tne in tate or aden Ende ae 
having more fully explained the facts to which this bill | ed for the extension of canals now making ; which lands, when se- 
related when it was vesterdav befo : lected, shall be disposed of by the Legislature of New-York, for that 
pledged himself t Ns ti ae rr ~ ee and | purpose, and no other: Provided, the said canals, when completed 
pitase O salisty e House of its importance | or used, shall be, and furever remain, public highways, fur the use 
and utility. of the government of the United States, free from any toll or charge 
oie VINTON commenced s statement in explanation caries, pasciag’ ee’ Gk amass. And grovited, tiitees, Yiu the 
0 the remarks he had made yesterday, the purport of said canals already commenced shall be completed in seven years 
which was to show that he had proposed nothing in the from, the approval of this act ; otherwise the State of New-York shall 
House in relat; : : ’ ° stand bound to pay over to the United States the amount which any 
te isc in reiation to this bill, which he had hot Previouse | jands sold by her, within that time may have brought; but the va- 
i ——— in the Committee on the Public Lands: but | nay * Leng soy ani from the State by such sales, shall not be 
he SPE : . » , ‘ | affected by that failure 
ceedin AKER pronounced any reference to the pro Seetion 5—And be it further enacted, That the selection of the lend 
§$ in committee, not to be in order. hereby granted, may be made under the authority and by the direc- 
uit V. then disavowed any purpose of hostility to the | tion of the Governor of the State of New-York, of any lands pelouging 
i ir > ! . . . <= > 7 o the mited iates within any ore: er of the Slates or erritorics uv 
a ; 1 the a nendment which lhe bad otiered, and refer- the United States whieh may, at the time of selection be subject to entry 
ee e the fact, that the amendment had been sustained | at private sale, in quanutics nat Jess than one entire seetion,or fractional 
by the very gentlemen wl = Sale >¢ | section, and within two years from the approval of this act: and all 
made the eiPe bl . — to think that it lands so selected, shall, by the Governor ot said State, be reported to 
i Diue in the face. ; the office of the Register of the district in which the land lies ; and no 
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lands shall be deemed to be so selected, til] such —o be made, and 
the iands so selected shall be granted by the United States to the State 


of New-York. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, said he was opposed to the 
motion. He was especially of opinion that, at this pe- 
riod of the session, it was peculiarly impolitic. The gen- 
tleman from New-York could not be ignorant of the in- 
terest of the State of New-York in the measure now un- 
der discussion ; nor could he be ignorant that the effect 
of his amendment would be to defeat the bill. He mov- 
ed the previous question. 

Mr. WARD rose, and expressed a desire to make 
some remarks in favor of his amendment:—but Mr. 
MOORE insisted upon the previous question, Mr. WARD 
then wished to know from the Srzaxsn what would be 
the effect of the previous question. 

The SPEAKER stated that its effect would be, that 
the question would be taken on the engrossment of the 
bill, and not upon the recommitment. 

The previous question being then put, 

Mr. STRONG demanded that it be taken by Yeas and 
Nays. 

The Yeas and Nays were taken accordingly, and stood 
as follows : Yeas 102, Nays 78. 

The main question being then put on ordering the bill 
to a third reading, it was decided in the negative, by 
Yeas and Nays, as follows : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson, of Pennsylvania, John S. 
Barbour, Barlow, Barney, Bartley, Bates, of Missouri, 
Beecher, Bell, Blair, Blake, Brent, Bunner, Cambreleng, 
Carson, Chilton, Condict, Coulter, Creighton, Crockett, 
Crowninshield, Daniel, Davenport, of Ohio, Desha, Dor- 
sey, Duncan, Everett, Findlay, Forward, Gorham, Green, 
Gurley, Holmes, Ingersoll, Isacks, Johns, Lawrence, Le- 
compte, Lea, Leffler, Letcher, Little, Livingston, Lyon, 
Mallary, Marable, Martindale, McDuffie, McHatton, Mc- 
Kean, McKee, McLean, Mercer, Miller, Miner, Mitchell, 
of Pennsylvania, Mitchell, of ‘Tennessee, Moore, of Ken- 
tucky, Moore, of Alabama, Newton, Orr, Owen, Polk, 
Ramsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shepperd, Sloane, 
Smith, of Indiana, Sprigg, Stanberry, Stewart, Suther- 
land, Taylor, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Washington, 
Weems, Whipple, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, John Woods, 
Wolf, Wright, of Ohio, Yancey. —86. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Addams, Alexander, Allen, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Allen, ot Virginia, Anderson, of Maine, Arm- 
strong, P. P. Barbour, Barker, Barnard, Barringer, Bart- 
lett, Bassett, Bates, of Massachusetts, Brown, Bryan, 
Buckner, Buck, Burges, Butman, Claiborne, Clark, of 
Kentucky, Conner, Culpeper, Davis, of Mass. De Graff, 
Dickinson, Drayton, Earll, Floyd, of Va. Floyd, of Geo. 
Fort, Fry, Garnsey, Garrow, Gilmer, Hall, Haynes, Healy, 
Hobbie, Hodges, Hoffman, Hunt, Johnson, Keese, King, 
Kremer, Locke, Long, Lumpkin, Markell, Martin, Mar- 
vin, McCoy, McIntire, Merwin, Mitchell, of S.Curolina, 
O’Brien, Pierson, Plant, Reed, Richardson, Ripley, 
Roane, Smyth, of Va. Sprague, Stevenson, of Pa. Steri- 
gere, Storrs, Swift, Taliaferro, Thompson, of N. Jersey, 
‘Thompson, of Georgia, Tracy, Trezvant, ‘fucker, of N. 
Jersey, Tucker, of S. C. Turner, Verplanck, Wales, 
Ward, Wilde, Williams, Wingate, John J. Wood, Silas 
Wood, Woodcock, Wright, of New-York.—87. 

So the bill was again rejected. 


ALABAMA LAND BILL. 


The bill granting land to Alabama, to aid in a canal 
round the Muscle Shoals, having been reported by the 
Committee of the Whole, and the question being on or. 
dering it to a third reading, 

Mr. STERIGERE demanded that that question be 
taken by yeas and nays, and they were ordered by the 
House. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Tenn. then went into an extend- 
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ed explanation of the geographical situation of the coun. 
try, both above and below the Muscle Shoals, stated the 
advantages that would be derived from the contemplated 
improvement, and warmly advocated the passage of tle 
bill, whether considered in reference to the military, com. 
mercial, or political effects that would result from it. 

The bill was also advocated by Messrs. McDUFFIE, 
ISACKS, and MOORE, of Alabama. When the question 
being taken, the bill was ordered to its third reading, by 
yeas and nays, as follows : : 

YEAS—Messrs. Addams, Anderson, Pa. Barker, Bar. 
low, Barney, Bartlett, Bates, Mass. Bates, Mo. Beecher, 
Bell, Blair, Blake, Brent, Bryan, Bunner, Burges, Cam. 
breleng, Carson, Chilton, Condict, Creighton, Danie), 
Davenport, Ohio, Desha, Dickinson, Duncan, Dwight, 
Findlay, Fort, Forward, Gale, Gorham, Green, Gurley, 
Holmes, Hunt, Isacks, Johns, Lecompte, Lea, Leffler, 
Yetcher, Little, Livingston, Locke, Lyon, Mallary, Mara- 
ble, Markell, Martindale, Maxwell, ‘Duffie, M‘Hatton, 
M‘Kean, M‘Kee, M‘Lean, Mercer, Miller, Miner, Mitch. 
ell, Pa. Mitehell, ‘'enn. Moore, Ken. Moore, Alab. New. 
ton, Orr, Owen, Pearce, Pierson, Polk, Ramsey, Reed, 
Russell, Sergeant, Shepperd, Smith, Indiana, Sprigg, 
Stanberry, Stewart, Sutherland, Taylor, Vance, Vinton, 
Wales, Washington, Weems, Whipple, Whittlesey, 
Wickliffe, Wilson, Pa. Woods, Ohio, Woodcock, Wolf, 
Wright, Ohio, Yancey.—94. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Me. Archer, 
Armstrong, Bailey, Baldwir, P. P. Barbour, Barringer, 
Bassett, Belden, Brown, Buckner, Buck, Claiborne, 
Clark, Ky. Conner, Culpeper, Davenport, Va. De Graff, 
Farll, Floyd, Va. Floyd, Geo. Garnsey, Gilmer, Hall, 
Harvey, Haynes, Healy, Hobbie, Hodges, Hofman, 
Keese, King, Kremer, Long, Lumpkin, Martin, M‘Coy, 
M‘intire, Mitchell, S. C. O*Brien, Plant, Roane, Sawyer, 
Sloane, Sprague, Sterigere, Swift, Taliaferro, ‘Thompson, 
N. J. ‘Tracy, Trezvant, ‘Tucker, S. C. Turner, Verplanck, 
Ward, Wilde, Williams, John J. Wood, Silas Wood, 
Wright, of N. Y.—61. 

The bill to authorize the appointment of a Surveyor for 
the Virginia Military District in the State of Ohio having 
been read a third time, and the question being on its 
passage— 

Mr. VINTON explained its provisions, and advocated 
its passage. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE strenuously opposed it, in a speech 
of considerable length. 

Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, replied at large, and the 
bill having been further advocated by Messrs. ISACKS 
and RUSSELL, it was passed, and sent to the Senate foi 
concurrence. 

On motion of Mr. MCDUFFIE, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whele on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Dwieurt, of Mass. in the Chair, and took up the bill 
to abolish the United States’ Agency on the Coast of Al 
rica, and to provide, otherwise, for suppressing the slave 
trade. 

Mr. MERCER moved to strike out the first, second, 
third, and fourth sections, and insert the following 

*¢ That the sum of $30,000 be, and the same is here); 
appropriated, for the suppression of the slave trade, 
pursuant to the act of Congress, of the third Marci, 
1819.” 

Mr. McDUFFIE briefly stated the reasons which ha 
induced the Committee of Ways and Means, with, he be 
lieved, entire unanimity, to report this bill. He referree 
to the very great expense which had accrued to the Un" 
ed States in the transportation and maintenance of libe 
rated Africans, and insisted that the same advantage 
might be obtained at one tenth of the cost through the 
Colonization Society. He deprecated all political cov 
nexion between the General Government and that Socie 
\tY> and referred to certain transactions of Mr. Ashmu, 
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us of a dangerous tendency t® the peace of the United | reduction would have been more equitable; but under 
States. , the present press of business he would make no motion 

Mr. MERCER went into an extended reply, in which | to that effect. He sincerely hoped, however, that no 
he firged the adoption of the amendment he had offer-| objection would be made to this. France, said Mr. L., 
ed ; ins'sted that there was not time, at this late period | now receives our cotton at a moderate duty in payment 
of the session, fully to enter upon the discussion of the | for the wines. She affords us also the best market for 
subject—pledged himself to be prepared at the opening | our tobacco, potash, rice, and other important exports. 
of the next, to go into it fully—contended that the act of | She has lately thrown open her West Indies to our trade, 
1819 would be impaired in its operation by the present | and evinced a spirit of liberality in commerce that would 
pill—vindicated the proceedings of Mr. Ashmun, and | seem to require a better return from us, than making so 
deprecated the dependence of the United States on a great an ad valorem discrimination against one of her 
Society not even incorporated, for the disposal of the Af-| staple commodities. Portugal and Spain, on the con- 
ricans liberated by its authority. He considered it de- | trary, take away little of our agricultural produce—for 
grading to the General Government to be placed in this | of all the cotton, rice, flour and potashes exported to 
situation. ‘countries producing wine (which are France, Spain, 

Mr. M‘DUFFIE rephed—insisted on the economy that | Portugal, Teneriffe, Madeira, Payal, Italy, and the Le- 
would result from the bill—denied all idea of degradation | vant) in six years, which in that time amounted to about 
to the government, and insisted that the Colonization So- | 41,C00,000, France alone took 30,800,000, or about 95 
ciety would gladly embrace the opportunity now propos- | per cent of the whole amount, and all the others to- 
ed of promoting its own benevolent designs. | gether, only five per cent; and of these last five, Ma- 

Mr. MERCER briefly rejoined. | deira only one-fifth of the sum. Yet while we take from 

Mr. WEEMS apprehended the effect that might result | France yearly only 368,000 dollars, in wine from the 
to the safety of the colony, from withdrawing all apparent | other countries befure enumerated, we take more than 
connexion of the government of the United States with | 1,200,000; and from Madeira, which as we have seen 
it, and thus dissipating the idea which now prevailed in | takes only the one hundredth part of the produce so ex- 


Africa, that the colony was protected by the strength of | ported, we take 205,009 dollars, or nearly one-sixth of 
the United States. | all we import. 
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Mr. M‘DUFFIE insisted that the law of 1819 was not 
touched by this bill. 


Mr. EVERETT advocated the amendment—referred | own vessels. 
to the magnitude of the interest which was to be affected | 


by the bill, and advocated the propriety of deferring a 
final arrangement on this subject until next session. 


The navigation is in the same proportion; all the trade, 
with a very trifling exception, being carried on in our 
Of 304,801 tons annually employed in 
trade with those countries, 221,556 are in the trade with 
France; and the cheapness of the French wines pro- 
duces a greater employment for ships than the same capi- 


Mr. SPRAGUE briefly explained—that, although a tal employed in other wines; and every 100,000 dollars 


member of the Committee of Ways and Means, he had 
not been in favor of this bill. 

The question being then taken on Mr. Mercen’s 
amendment, it was carried—ayes 61, noes 49. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY now moved an amendment, re- 
quiring the Marshal to account for any labor performed 
by the liberated Africans, for his benefit; which was 
agreed to. 


DUTIES ON WINES. 


The bill was then laid aside, and the committee took 
up the bill te alter the duties on wines imported into the 
United States; which underwent considerable debate, 
and was amended as follows: 

At the end of the tenth line insert— 

“Except the red wines of France, when not imported 
in bottles, which shall pay only ten cents per gallon.” 

Line twelve, strike out Malaga, and insert, ‘*and Ma- 
deira and Sherry wines, not of first quality.” 

At the end of the fourteenth line, msert, ‘‘ in addition 
to the duty now existing on the bottles when imported.” 

Line fifteenth, afler wines, insert, ‘*‘ Of the first 
quality.” 

At the end of the first section add— 

“In addition to the duty on the bottles when so im- 
ported, the suid quality to be determined, and the bot- 
tles, cases, or casks, to be marked in such manner and 


form as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury.”” 


Mr. McDUFFIE having moved to reduce the duties 


on French red wines from 15 to 10 cents per gallon— 
Mr. LIVINGSTON rose to support the motion. He 
said that while the bill reduced the duty on Madeira wine 
from one hundred certs to sixty—that is to say, from fifty 
to twenty-seven per cent on the cost, the duty on French 


laid out in the purchase of French red wine, will employ 
4,000 tons of shipping, while the same sum vested in 
Madeira at two dollars the gallon, will employ only 400 
tons. Itis evidently, therefore, the interest of the United 


A : 
States to encourage instead of oppressing so advantage- 


ous a trade in a commodity which we cannot produce 
ourselves, and which conduces so much to health and 
temperate hilarity, Inthe State I represent, it is an ar- 
ticle of necessity. Its moderate use is requisite in the 
heats of summer, and [ believe it is no extravagant cal- 
culation to suppose that Louisiana consumes more than 
half of the cask claret imported into the United States. 
A consideration I ought not to omit, for those who might 
fear that the reduction would affect the revenue, is this 
that when the duty was reduced from 25 per cent. to 15: 
per cent. the reduction, instead of diminishing, increased 
the amount of the duties, more than 100,000 dollars, 
which supposes an increased importation uf more than 
600,000 dollars, and an increased demand for more than 
2700 tons of shipping for the return cargo alone. Sv 
that whether we consult the agricultural, the commercial, 
or the navigating interest of the country—its revenues, 
and the comfort and health of a large portion of its in- 
habitants, the amendment ought to be adopted. 
The question was then put, and the amendment car- 
| ried without a division. 
Several other bills were considered in Committee; and 

were reported to the House; but, before any further or- 
der was taken concerning them, the House adjourned. 





Wepyxspay, Mar 21, 1828. 
| The resolution moved by Mr. Resp, on the 19th inst. 
| and laid on the table, was read, considered, and agreed 
| to by the House. 


red wines in casks, was left at fifteen cents, or about one | PRINTING OF CONGRESS. 


hundred and fifty per cent on the first cost. 


There was | 


The following resolution, relating to the manner of 


no equality in this; when reduced, the duty would be | performing the printing of Congress, reported by the 
nearly four times as high as that on Madeira; a greater | Committee on Ketrenchment, was called up. 
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** Resolved by the Senateand House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That, after the termination of the present session of Con- 
gress, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Senate 
and Clerk of the House of Representatives, so to regu- 
late and direct the printing of the respective Houses, 
as to abolish the practice of making Title pages to 
Executive documents, Reports of Committees, Memorials 
or any other Documents, unless the same shall be so di- 
rected by them,—and that the whole matter shall follow 
in close order—from the first page. And they shall fur- 
ther direct, that the printing of the yeas and nays of the 
Journal, shall be in three columns, of brevier type. They 
shall also so regulate the printing of the Executive doc- 
uments asto have the respective communications from 


the President and Heads of Departments bound in dis- | 


tinct volumes. ” 
Mr. STRONG offered the following amendment ; which 
was agreed to : 

** And they may, also, so change the form of the vo- 
lume, by increasing its size, as to combine the greatest 
quantity of matter, with the greatest economy in the 
execution of the work.” 

The resolution was then ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading to-morrow. 

Mr.WARD moved that the Committee of the Whole be 
discharged from the further consideration of the * bill 
concerning free people of color in the Dist. of Columbia.” 
He stated that it would be recollected that he had the ho- 
nor of submitting to the House, during the last session, a 
resolution, which was referred to the Committee on the 


Wine Bill. 








(Mar 21, 1898, 


Mr. RARTLETT objected to this amendment, as not 
being in order, inasmuch as it involved an increase of 
the present duty, and must, therefore, first be consider. 
edin Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McDUFFIE agreed in this objection, and it was 
confirmed by the SPEAKER; whereupon, 

Mr. RAMSEY movedto recommit the bill to a Com. 
mittee of the Whole, for the purpose of having this 
amendment considered. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG sstated, that this mode had 
several times before been proposed, and always rejected 
as impracticable. 

Mr. WEEMS advocated the recommitment, hoping 
that the amendment, if adopted, would have an effect 
to encoutage the production of domestic wines. 

Mr. MERCER observing, that the value of wines de. 
pended chiefly upon their flavor, suggested that the ap. 
praisers would have tobe greatly multiplied, inasmuch 
as one would certainly be drunk before 10 0’ clock iy 
the morning, every day, since he would have to taste 
every bottle which he appraised. 

Mr. WILDE opposed the recommitment, and moved 
the previous question. 

The motion was sustained by the House. 
Noes 56. 

Mr. CONDICT moved to lay the bill upon the table, 
on the ground that the debate had shewn that its provi 
sions were very imperfectly understood, and the facts in 
the case by no means agreed upon. 

His motion was negatived, and the previous question 
having been put and carried, the main question was de. 


Ayes 82, 


District of Columbia, directing that Committee to inquire | cided, by Yeas and Nays, as follows : 


into the expediency of repealing the law, now in force | 


in. this District, which authorizes the imprisonment of any 
free man of color, and his sale, asan unclaimed slave 
for jailtees and other charges. 
Committee reported in favor of repealing that law at that 
session ; but, owing to the great press of other business 
there was net time to act uponit. He stated that the 
same Committee had reported a similar bill again at this 
session, and that, unless his motion should prevail, it 
coukl not be passed at this session. He stated that it 
would not give rise to any debate. 

Mr. McCOY stated, that he thought it would give rise 
to a protracted debate, and he was, therefore, opposed 
to the motion. 

Mr. GILMER also opposed the motion, and it was 
lost. 

WINE BILL. 


The several amendments, reported by the Commit-| 
tee of the Whole, tothe Wine bill, coming up for con-/ 
sideration, a division of the question was moved, and the | 


question was taken on each amendment, separately. Con- 
siderable debate again arose on these various items, in 
which Messrs. GORHAM, CAMBRELENG, TAYLOR, 
DWIGHT, JOHNSON, and STEVENSON, took part. 

Mr. KEESE demanded the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered by the House. 

Mr. STRONG then moved to lay the bill upon the 
table, but the motion was negatived, ayes 65, noes 85. 

The debate was farther continued, by Messrs. CAM- 
BRELENG, and S. WOOD, of N. Y. when the question 
being at length taken, on ordering the bill to a third 
reading, it was decided in the negative. 
Nays 88 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, moved a reconsideration; | 
On which question, Mr. MCKEAN demanided the yeas | 


and nays, butthe House refused to order them, and the 
question of reconsideration prevailed. Ayes 90, Noes 65. 
So the House agreed to reconsider the vote. 
Mr. RAMSEY now offered an amendment, going, in 
substance, to lay a duty of 65 per cent, ad valorem, on 
wines of every description. 


Yeas 87, | 


YEAS Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Mass. Allen, Va. 
| Anderson, Maine, Archer, Barber, of Con, John S. Bur- 


| bour, Barker, Barnard, Barney, Bartlett, Bates, Mass. Bates, 
Mr. W. stated that the | Mo. Brent, Brown, Bryan, Buck, Butman, Cambreleng, Car. 
| son, Carter, Crowninshield, Davenport, Va. Davis, Mass. 


| De Graff, Dickinson, Dorsey, Drayton, Dwight, Evereit, 
| Floyd, of Va. Floyd, of Geo. Fort, Gilmer, Gorham, 
| Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Haynes, Healy, Hodg- 
| es, Holmes, Hunt, Ingersoll, Johnson, Johns, Kerr, 
| Lea, Livingston, Lumpkin, Mallary, Marable, Markell, 
| Martindale, Martin, Marvin, M‘Duffie, M‘ Intire, M‘Kee, 
| Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, S. C. Newton, Owen, Pearce, 
| Reed, Richardson, Rives, Sawyer, Sergeant, Sprague, 
| Sprigg, Storrs, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thompson, of Geo. 
| Trezvant, Tucker, of N. J. Turner, Varnum, Verplanck, 
Vinton, Ward, Washington, Weems, Whipple, Wilde, 
| Wingate, Silas Wood, Wright, fof Ohio.—91. 
NAYS—Messrs- Addams, Anderson, Pa. Armstrong, 
Baldwin, P. VP. Barbour, Barlow, Barringer, Bartley, 
Beecher, Blair, Blake, Chiiton, Claiborne, Clark, N. Y, 
Conaict, Conner, Coulter, Creighton, Culpeper, Daniel, 
Davenport, Ohio, Desha, Duncan, Earll, Findlay, For- 
ward, Fry, Garrow, Green, Hobbie, Hoffman, Keese, 
King, Kremer, Lawrence, Lecompte, Leffler, Little, 
Long, Lyon, Maxwell, M‘Coy, M’cHatton, M’Kean, 
McLean, Merwin, Metcalfe, Mitchell, of Pa. Mitchell, of 
| Ten. O’ Brien, Orr, Pierson, Plant, Polk, Ramsey, Rip- 
ley, Roane, Russell, Shepperd, Sloane, Smith, of Ind.ana, 
Smyth, of Va. Stevenson, of Pa. Sterigere, Stewart, 
| Strong, Swann, Swift, Sutherland, Thompson, of N. J. 
| Tracy, Tucker, S. C. Vance, Wales, Whittlesey, Wick- 
liffe, Williams, Wilson, of Pa. John J. Wood, Wood: 
cock, Wolf, Wright, of N. Y. Yancey —83. = 
So the billwas ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading : as were also the several bills yesterday acted 
; upon in Committee. 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, the House again went in- 
to Committee of the Whole onthe state of the Union, 
Mr. CONDICT in the Ghair. 

| ‘The Committee then took up the bill fur the road from 
| Natchez to New Orleans: and the bill to repair the 
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nost road from Cincinnati to Portland, in the State of |ty-one years of age, and every one who shall arrive at 
Ohio. that age, within five years from the passing of this act, 

Mr. STEWART moved, by way of rider, to the first | and who is now an actual residentin either of the United 
of these bills, an amendment making provision for the | States, or the Territories thereof, may, and he is here- 
repairs of the Cumberland road, and called for the read- | by authorized to, enter in any one of the Land Offices 
ing of a letter from the Postmaster General on that sub- | of the United States, of the lands subject to entry, as 
ject, which was accordingly read at the Clerk’s table. | follows, namely : Ifasingle man, one-halfsection: If 








The question being then taken, the amendment was | married, and having one minor child, only, three quarter 


rejected. Ayes 67, Noes 69. 


j}sections: And, if married, and having two or more mi- 


Mr. WILLIAMS now moved to strike out the enact- | nor children, one entire section. 


ing clause of the bill ; but, on request, withdrew the | 
motion for the present. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE then moved another amendment | 
for the repair of the road from Louisville to Salt River, | 
which he supported by a briefexplanation of the facts 
of the case. But this amendment shared the same fate 
with the preceding. 

The two bills were then laid aside ; and, 

On motion of Mr. ISACKS, the bill from the Senate, | 
supplementary to the several acts providing for the ad- | 
justment of land claims, in the State of Mississippi, was | 
taken up and considered, and no amendments being 
proposed, it was laid aside ; and, 

On motion of Mr. WASHINGTON, of Md. the Com- 
mittee next tookup thebill authorizing a subscription 
of stock in the Washington and Frederick Turnpike 
Company. 

Mr. WASHINGTON delivered a short speech, in which 
he explained and supported the objects of the bill, and 
moved to fill the blank in the bill with ** 5,000 shares.” 
The bill was farther advocated by Mr WICKLIFFE, 
Mr. RAMSEY, Mr. STEWART, and Mr. WASHING- | 
TON. 

The blank was filled with ‘*5,000 shares of $20 each,” | 
amounting to $100,000. | 

This bill was then laid aside, and on motion of 

Mr. McDUFFIE, the bill making appropriation to | 
enable the President of the United States to defray the | 
expenses ef delegations of the Choctaw, Creek, Chero- | 
kee, and Chickasaw, and other tribes of Indians, to ex- 
plore the country West of the Mississippi, was consi- | 
dered. \ 

Mr. LUMPKIN moved that the Committee rise. 

Itrose accordingly, and reported the bills which had | 
been considered to the House. 

The bill making an appropriation for the road from | 
Natchez to New Orleans being under consideration, and 
the question recurring on ordering it toa third reading, 

Mr. WILLIAMS opposed it, as being wholly unneces- | 
sary, and dangereus in principle. 

Mr. GURLEY replied, and defended the bill with 
warmth. 

It was again opposed by Mr. STEVENSON, of Penn. 
and Mr. WILLIAMS, and strenuously advocated by Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, when the question being taken, it was 
att toa third reading by yeas and nays: Yeas 94,Nays 

The bill for the repair of the road from Cincinnati to 
Portland coming up next in order, 

Mr. GILMER moved to lay it upon the table, which 
motion prevailed—Yeas 94, Nays 58. 

The bill authorizing a subscription to the Washing- 
ton and Frederick Turnpike Company being again taken 
up— 

Mr SILAS WRIGHT moved to lay it upon the table, | 
which motion prevailed—Yeas 79, Nays 72. 


REMOVAL OF INDIANS. 


On the bill providing for the removal of the Choctaw } 
and other Indians, Mr. STRONG moved the following | 
amendment : 

Strike outall after the enacting clause, and insert— 

“That, hereafter, every male Indian, now over twen- | 


i 


** And the Register of the Land Office, in which any 


| such entry may be made, shall keep arecord of the same, 


and shall issue and deliver tothe Indian, making the en- 
try, acertificate, particularly descriptive of the quantity 
and situation of the land so by him entered. 

** And every such Indian, having, by himself, or his 
heirs, built a house upoa such lot—occupied the same 
for five successive years—and improved, in agricultural 
products, at least five acres of the land, shail receive 
Letters Patent for said lot or kts, granting alife es- 
tate only to him, and a fee simple to his heirs. 

** And no such Indian shall be deprived of his posses- 


| sion of the said land, or of his life estate, therein, by rea- 


| son of any debt, charge, or claim upon him, or upon the 
| land. 
| 


** And every such Indian shall, from the date of his 


| certificate of entry, be considered as having voluntarily 
| submitted himself to the jurisdiction and laws of the 


State or Territory in which he may reside~’”’ 
The CHAIR pronounced the amendment not to be in 
order. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mass. moved to lay this bill upon the 
table. 
Mr. McLEAN thencalled for the reading of the fol- 
lowing letter : 
Departmynt oF Wan, 294A April, 1828. 
To the Hon. Wiut1am McLeay, 
Chairman of the Committee of Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives U.S. 
Sir : [have had the honor to receive, this morning, your 
letter of yesterday, and, in reply to the several interrogatories 
proposed in it,have the honor to state tha', communications have 
been received from the Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes of Indi- 
ans, through ther Chiefs, which contirm their readiness to 


| carry into effect, on their part, the agreement entered into with 


them last Summer, by Colonel McKenney, and as communi- 


| cated by him in his report of his proceedings in regard to this 


matter, and asmsy be sees on referring to the documents 
which accompanied the President’s message to Congress in 
December last. Deputations are appointed by both the Chick- 
a aws and Choctaws; and they are in waiting to fulfil their part 
of the agreement. 

I am of the opinion, from the tenor of their communications 
on this subject, us well as the slight tenure by which their confi- 
dence inthe promises of the Government is held, that, if cor- 
responding provision be not made on our part to carry fauhfally 
into effect that agreement, consequences highly unfavorable 
will be produced thereby upon the Indiansin regard to the 
Government ; and which must act correspondingly upon this, 
or any other plan, which it may be esteemed proper to sub- 
mit with a view to their preservation and happiness. 

It is decidedly my opinion, as may be seen by referring to 


| my report to the President of 3d February, 1826, that the plan 


of collocating the Indians on suitable lands West of the Mis- 


| sissippi, contains the elements of their preservation ; and will 
| tend, iffaithfully carried into effect, (to produce the happiest 
| benefits upon the Indisn race. Lhave not en able to per- 


ceive, in any other policy, pr inciples which combine our own 
obligations to the Indians, in all that is humane and just, effects 
so f.vorable to them as is contained in this plan. 

The Creck Lidians, who are emigrating West, have select- 
ed a country West of Arkansas, and are setthiog on lands 
South of latitude 36°,nor have locations been made by Tudians, 


| by direction of the Government, North of that degree of lati- 
| tude; and, when it is considered that no restrictions have been 


imposed upon those who have emigrated, it is reasonable to 
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infer, that the Southern tribes generally, who are, and have 
long been, upon the most friendly terms with each other, will 
seek a continuance of such neighborhood, provided there be a 
sufficient tract of suitable country for their support and com- 
fort; and especially because of the greater congenislity of the 
jatitude whieh the Chickasaws anil Choctaws, and Creek:,have 
already chosen. 

This location ap earing to be that which the Indians them- 
selves prefer, there is no dispositien, on the part of the Exe- 
cutive, to divert them froin it, or point them to more Northern 
regions. 

know of but one person (a Missionary in Ohio,) among the 
Governors of Territories, and Superintendenis, and Indian 
Agents, and Teachers of Schools, in the Indian country, who 
is not decidedly favorable tothis plan. And the humane and 
enlightened Missionaries of the South, especially, who were, 
many of them, visited by Colonel McKenney in pursuance of 
the instructions of the Department last Summer, are of the 
opinien that nothing bat such a plan as has been recommend- 
ed can save them from ultimate and final destruction. It ap- 
pears to have their decided preference, and hearty support. 

[have the honor tobe, very respec:fully, your obedient 
servant, JAMES BARBOUR. 


The motion of Mr. DAVIS was then negatived, by 
Yeas and Nuys, as follows : Yeas 48, Nays 94. 

Mr. BATES, of Missouri, then moved to amend, by 
striking out ‘ Mississippi,” and inserting ‘* State of 
Missouri and ‘Territory of Arkansas :” 

Whereupon, Mr. WILDE moved the previous ques- 
tion, and it was sustained by the House. Ayes 60, Noes 58. 

The previous question was then put and carried, by 
Yeas and Nays, as follows : Yeas 80, Nays 68. 

The question on ordering the bill to a third reading was 
then decided by Yeas and Nays, as follows: 

YEAS-Messrs. Addams, Alexander, Allen, of Va. Arm- 


strong, John S. Barbour, P. P. Barbour, Barney, Barrin- | 


ger, Blair, Blake, Bryan, Cambreleng, Carson, Carter, 
Claiborne, Condict, Conner, Culpeper, Daniel, Davis, of 
S. C. De Graff, Desha, Drayton, Earl!, Floyd, of Ga. 
Fort, Forward, Garnsey, Garrow, Gilmer, Green, Hall, 
Hamilton, Harvey, Haynes, Hobbie, Holmes, Isaacks, Keese, 


Kremer, Lecompte, Lea, Livingston, Long, Lumpkin, | 


Lyon, Marable, Martin, McDuffie, McKean, McKee, Mc- 
Lean, Miller, Mitchell, S.C. Mitchell, of "tenn. Moore, 
of Alab. Orr, Owen, Polk, Ramsey, Ripley, Roane, Shep- 
perd, Smith, of Ind. Smyth, of Va. Sprigg, Stevenson, of 


Pa. Sterigere, Swann, Sutherland, Taliaterro, Thompson, 


of Ga. Trezvant, Tucker, of New Jersey, Tucker, of S. 
Carolina, ‘Turner, Verplanck, Washington, 
Whipple, Wickliffe, Wilde, Wolf, Wright, of New York, 
Yancey.—84. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Allen, of Mass. Anderson, of Me. Bai- 
ley, Baldwin, Barber, of Conn. Barker, Barlow, Barnard, 
Bartlett, Bates, of Mass. Bates, of Missouri, Beecher, 
Brent, Brown, Buckner, Chilton, Clark, of Ken.Coulter, 
Creighton, Crowninshield, Davenport, of Ohio, Davis, of 
Mass. Dickinson, Dorsey, Duncan, Findlay, Fry, Gorham, 
Healy, Hodges, Hoffman, Hunt, Ingersoll, Johnson, Johns, 
King, Lawrence, Leffler, Little, Markell, Martindale, Mar- 
vin, Maxwell,McCoy, McHatton, McIntire, Miner, Mitch- 
ell, of Penn. O’Brien, Pearce, Pierson, Plant, 
Richardson, Russell, Sergeant, Sloane, Sprague, Storrs, 
Strong, Swift, Taylor, Thompson, of N. J. Tracy, Vance, 
Varnum, Vinton, Wales, Ward, Whittlesey, Williams, 
John J. Wood, Silas Wood, Wright, of Ohio.—75. 

Sothe billwes ordered to be read athird time to. 
morrow. 

The bill from the Senate, supplementary to the seve- 
ral acts providing for the adjustment of land claims in 
the State of Mississippi, was ordered to athird reading to- 
morrow. 


Tavurspar, Mar 22, 1828. 
RETRENCHMENT. 
Mr. HAMILTON, from the Committee on Retrench- 


Weems, | 


Reed, | 


ment, reported a resolution on the subject of the Public 
Printing, as follows: 


** Resolved, That the Clerk of this House, immediately 
after the adjournment of Congress, cause to be made ou: 
the accounts of Messrs. Gales & Seaton, as public prin. 
ters, since they were appointed public printers, as the 
same have been settled at the Treasury, for all the f..in. 
ing done by them for both Houses of Congress, classed 
and arranged as follows: 

** First. All the printing in each year, of plain letter 
press, small pica type, octavo page. 


“Second. The rule and figure work of each year. 
stating, also, the number of pages which each document 
contains, and the number of each document ordered to 
be printed by either House. 


** Resolved, That, so soon as the Clerk shall have thys 
stated the accounts of Messrs. Gales & Seaton, that he 
notify Mr. Samuel Shepherd, of Richmond, Virginia, 
and Mr. George F. Hopkins, of New York, to meet jn 
the City of Washington, to whom the Clerk shall submit 
| the whole accounts of Messrs. Gales & Seaton, together 

with a full and entire set of all the printing, whether of 
| documents or otherwise, upon small pica type, and figure 
| and rule work done by Gales & Seaton. And thie said 
| Shepherd and Hopkins, after carefully examining the 
| said documents, and amount charged and paid for the 
same, shall ascertain the difference in the size of the 
page of the said documents and other printing, when 
' compared with the standard fixed by the joint resolution, 
| and the difference in the costs to the United States upon 
each and every document, Journal, and all other printing 
| performed by said Gales & Seaton for Congress. For 
| which purpose, the Clerk of this House is required to 
| render them every assistance and facility. It sliall, more- 
| over, be the duty of the said Shepherd and Hopkins to 
ascertain in what instances of rule or figure work the 
| said Gales & Seaton have departed from the standari 
| fixed by the resolution of eighteen hundred and nineteen, 
for that description of work; giving to the said resolution 
its full effect in letter and spirit; noting when, by such 
| departure, the United States have sustained a loss, and, 
|also, wherein they have saved in the expense. Which 

report and statement, thus made out by the said Shepher! 
| and Hopkins, shall be submitted by them to the next ses- 
sion of Congress, accompanied by such explanatory re- 
| marks as they may deem necessary; and that the Clerk 





| of this House allow and pay, out of the contingent fund, 
jto the said Shepherd and Hopkins, a compensation o! 
} ——— dollars per day for the time which they may be en- 
| gaged in this business.” 

Mr. H. gave notice that he should ¢all up this resolu- 

| tion to-morrow.” 

The resolution moved by Mr. WICKLIFFE, yester- 
day, coming up for consideration, a short, but animated, 

| debate arose—in which it was advocated by Messrs. 

| WICKLIFFE, HAMILTON, STRONG, SUTHER:- 
LAND, and opposed by Messrs. ALLEN, of Mass. LIT- 

TLE, SERGEANT, and BURGES. Mr. EVERET'! 

expressed h's approbation of every part of it except that 

which requires fthe use of a different type in printing 

| the yeas and nays from that used in the residue of the 
age. 

. The resolution was advocated on grounds of economy 

| and greater convenience; and resisted as amounting tos 
violation of the contract with the public printers. 

| The debate was terminated by Mr. HAMILTON, who 
calle.l for the previous question. 

The call was sustained. Ayes 74, Noes 44. 

Mr. BURGES moved to lay the resolution upon the 
table, on which question Mr. HAMILTON demanded the 
yeas and nays. ‘They were taken accordingly, and stood 
Yeas 40, Nays 127. 

| So the House refused to lay the resolution upon the 
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table. The question being thon put, the resolution was | affords, of publicly testifying the strong sentiments of 
adopted. esteem and veneration which, individually, I entertain 
On motion of Mr. BARNEY, it was for your character and services, and expressing an ear- 
Resolved, unanimously, ‘That the Speaker of the House | nest hope, that the evening of your long life may be as 
of Representatives be requested to transmit to Charles peaceful and happy, as it has been active and useful. 
Carroll, of Carrollton, Esq. the joint resolution of ex-| I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient and faithful 
tending to him the same franking privilege enjoyed by | servant, A. STEVENSON, 
the Ex-Presidents of the United States. Speaker of the House of Reps. ofthe U. S. 
‘The Wine bill having been read a third time, and the | To Caantes Carrot of Carrollton, Eq. Maryland. 


uestion being on its passage, Mr. GARNSEY demanded | ,sgauyt ON THE PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY. 


that the question be taken by yeas and nays. 

The debate which had occurred on the two preceding | Mr. McDUFFIE gave notice that he would, to-mor- 
days, was now renewed. The bill was opposed by Mr. | row, move the consideration of the resolution reported 
CONDICT, who moved to lay it upon the table, but con- | by him from the Select Committee on the subject of an 
sented for a time to with Iraw the motion. The bill was assault committed by Russel Jarvis on the person of the 
then warmly advocated by Messrs. CAMBRELENG, | President’s private Secretary. 

BARNEY, and SPRAGUE. The debate was closed by| Whereupon, Mr. GORHAM gave notice that he should 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, who demanded the previous | move, by way of amendment to that report, the follow- 
question. The demand was sustained, the previous | ing: 

question put and carried, and the main question on the Resolved, That Russel Jarvis, having been guilty of a 
passage of the biil decided by yeas and nays: Yeas 72, | breach of the privilages of this House, the Speaker do 
Nays 79. forthwith issue his warrant, directed to the Sergeant-at 

The bill making an appropriation to enable the Execu- | Arms, to take said Jarvis into custody, and bring him to 
tive to aid the removal of the Choctaw and other Indians | the bar of the House, and that said Jarvis be there re- 
west of the Mississippi, having been read a third time, | primanded by the Speaker for said offence, and be then 
its passage was warmly opposed by Messrs. STRONG | discharged. 
anl MARVIN. Mr. STRONG moved the indefinite; Hesolved, That the Speaker be requested to withhold 
postponement of the bill; when, Mr. WICKLIFFE, be- | from said Jarvis, during this and the next session of Con- 
lieving that it was too late to enter on a full discussion of | gress, the courtesy usually extended to Editors of News- 
this subject, moved the previous question. The motion | papers, of an admission to the floor of this House. 
was sustained—ayes 78, noes 40. Mr. GORHAM then asked that this paper might be 

Mr. VINTON then moved to lay the bill upon the ta- | ordered to be printed. 
ble, and asked the yeas and nays, which were taken ac-| Mr. P. P. BARBOUR wished to know whether it was 
cordingly: Yeas 61, Nays 87. the understanding that this subject should be discussed 

So the House refused to lay the bill upon the table. during the present session? Because, if so, he should 

The previous question was then put and carried, by | press to have it taken up, if possible, to-day, being under 
yeas and nays: Yeas 93, Nays 58. the most urgent necessity of leaving the city to-morrow. 

Mr. MARVIN now moved a call of the House—but it Mr. GORHAM’S amendment was then read for infor- 
was negatived; and the main question on the passage of | mation. 
the bill was then decided by yeas and nays: Yeas 83,| Mr. CLARK, of N. Y. said, that he had considered 








Nays 73. | this as a small matter,and as being got up only for political 
Sv the bill was passed. | purposes ; he repeated, that it was a small affair from 
SLAVE TRADE. | first to last—that it had evidently been got up for politi- 


| cal effect—to produce a certain effect upon the People, 
| and therefore— 

(Here Mr CLARK was called to order by Mr. BRENT 
|—on the ground that it was not in order now to discuss 
, the subject,or thus to speak of the motives and intentions 


An engrossed bill to abolish the Agency of the United 
States on the coast of Africa, and to provide other means 
for carrying into effect the laws prohibiting the slave 
trade, and for other purposes, was read the third time, 
and the title having been amended, was passed. | of a Committee of the House.] 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. The SPEAKER said he had not understood the gentle- 
_ The amendments of the Senate to the bill * authoriz- | man as meaning to reflect upon the committee. 
o —— of stock in the Chesapeake and Ohio Ih Mr. Pa ea oc vee — Se 
anal Company,” were read and concurred in by the | hour of morning business had expired, any resolution 
House. _ . | or report could be received unless by consent of the 
| House? 
Fainar, Mar 23, 1828. The SPEAKER replied, that the gentleman from Mas- 
; “ ; | sachusetts had expressly asked the permission of the 
CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. House to have the paper printed. This could only be 
The SPEAKER informed the House that, in execu: | done by consent, and it was for the House to determine 
pia of ah meng of yesterday, he yp mien the fol- | whether they would consent to the a or ae 
in er ’ $ . é 2 i j i , 
naam ee SRW oamaeten,, Wey 334, 1828... |ted tages teat tas paper Gould be be teocived. 
Sir: Thave the honor to communicate to you, by di- Mr. CLARK again rose, and inquired whether, as this 
rection of the House of Representatives, the enclosed | paper appeared to have for its object no public good, but 
Jout resolution of both Houses of Congress, extending Hinerely to produce political excitement— 
to you, as the only surviving signer of the Declaration of} [Here Mr. CLARK was called to order by Mr. VIN- 
Independence, the privilege of franking. You will be | TON. The gentleman was imputing motives of an im- 
pleased, sir, to receive it as a token of the distinguished | proper kind to the gentleman from Massachusetts, { Mr. 
respect and veneration which Congress entertain towards | Goraa. } 
an early and devoted friend to liberty, and one who stood | The SPEAKER said it was certainly out of order to do 
pre-eminently forward, in the purest and noblest band of | so; but he had understood the gentleman from New York 
patriots that the world has ever seen. | as applying his remarks only to what would be the effect 
I cannot resist the gratification which this opportunity of this paper. 
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Mar 23, 1828.) 














in the report and counter report from the Select Commit- 
tee. Now the House had but three juridical days remain- 
ing, and he could not believe, that the rule, which con- 
fined these days to the consideration of matters originat- 
ing in one House, and to be acted on in the other, ever 
contemplated the spending of them in such a discussion, 
as must necessarily grow out of that report. If it must 
be discussed, it would be best to reserve the subject un- 
til Monday, when this House could not, by the rules, act 
on any subject requiring the action of the other branch, 
and devote to-day and to-morrow to the consideration of 
Senate bills. As to the merits of the present question, 
he had never known an instance in which the minority of 
a committee had been refused the privilege of making 
known their views, in as open a manner as the majority ; 
and he referred to the celebrated case of the Missouri 
question, as an instance in point. If this privilege were 
granted to one minority, he did not see how :t could be 
withheld from another. But he declared his determina- 
tion to vote against taking up the subject to-day. 

Mr. HAMILTON said, he was obliged to his friend from 
Virginia, for the suggestion which he hal made, because 
he hoped that it would have some effect in tranquilizing 
an excitement, which he was sorry to witness. He was 
far from considering this subject as one of such vast im- 
portance as some gentlemen seemed to think. He thought 
the debate which had taken place, was something like a 
storm ina teapot. I[t had been the practice of the House 
—a very bad practice he thought—to receive the report 
of a minority of a committee, when they desired to pre- 
sent one, and to order it to be printed with that of the 
majority: but, in the present case, there seemed to be a 
sort of sub modo minority ; the committee seemed to be 
moving in triangles, The House had one report from the 
majority of the committee, and another from the minori- 
ty, and now it was presented with a new report, from 
what seemed to be a subdivision of that minority. He 
considered it a bad practice to receive the reports of mi- 
norities at all, but such had been the practice of the House 
on former occasions, and he saw no reason why it should 
be departed from in this particular instance. There 
seemed to him, on the contrary, to be a good reason why 
this whole subject should be postponed until Monday; 
and it was, that the members of the House had not had 
an opportunity of examining the reports of the commit- 
tee: it had been ordered to be printed, but had not yet 
come from the office. He was, therefore, not informed 
upon the subject, and, therefore, not prepared to act up- 
on it. He hoped, in the meanwhile, that the House would 
extend tothe gentleman from Massachusetts the usual 
ae of allowing his amendment to be printed before- 
land, 

Mr. WEEMS said, that there appeared, in this case, 
to be a triune committee, a majority, a minority, and a 
sub-minority, As the House had received and printed 
reports from the majority and minority, he did not see 
why it should refuse to print the present paper, which he 
viewed in the light of a third report. 

Mr. STERIGERE moved to lay the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, for the receiving of this paper, 
upon the table. 

On this question Mr. VANCE demanded the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE and several other members pressed 
Mr. Strnieerx to withdraw his motion; which that gen- 
tleman at length consented to do; but the motion was 
immediately renewed by Mr. SMYTH. 


Indian Affairs. 









IN CONGRESS. 





dignity of this House, nor any breach of privilege. The 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Hamrtron)} had very 
properly reprobated the practice of receiving reports and 
protests from the minorities of committees ; and would 
he now advocate extending this practice, by printing and 
receiving this report ? 

The SPEAKER said, it was not a report from any com- 
mittee, but merely a paper, which a member df the House 
asked leave to have printed ; and it had been the practice 
of the House, on many occasions, to comply with requests 
of a similar kind. 

Mr. CLARK said, it was, in substance, a repcrt. The 
House had received one report from the majority of that 
Committee, and another from the minority; new they 
were asked to receive a third report. He believed the 
case was without a parallel, unless it was to be received 
under the pretext of being an amendment. It was, to 
be sure, in Parliamentary strictness, an amendment; but 
it was, in substance, a report. He was confident the 
gentleman from South Carolina must, on reflection, per- 
ceive, that this would be extending a practice, which he 
professed to disapprove. Mr. C. disclaimed any refer- 
ence to the personal motives of gentlemen, and insisted 
that he had spoken only of what would be the effect of 
the paper. He had no wish to stifle it, nor would such 
be the effect of refusing to print it. It would still go to 
the community with that refusal of the House, and gen- 
tlemen were at liberty to make what they could of it. 
The ground on which he opposed the reception of the 
paper was, that this House had no jurisdiction in the case 
to which it referred. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, now demanded the previ- 
ous question, and the call was sustained by the House. 
Ayes 70, Noes 56. 

The previous question was then put and carried. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of New York now demanded that the 
main question should be divided, and put, first, on re- 
ceiving the paper, and then upon printing it. 

It was divided accordingly; and the question recurring 
on receiving the paper offered by Mr. GORHAM, 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, demanded that it be taken by 
yeas and nays. 

It was so taken, accordingly, and decided as follows: 
yeas 122, nays 47. 

So the House agreed to receive the paper; and it was 
then ordered to be printed. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR now said, that, if this subject 
was to be discussed the present sessior, how pressing 
soever the considerations might be which induced him 
to wish to leave the city to-morrow, he should consider 
it his duty to forego them, and remain in his place during 
that discussion. With a view, therefore, of trying the 
sense of the House, he would move to postpone the or- 
ders of the day, for the purpose of taking up the report 
ef the committee in the case of Russel Jarvis. 

The question being put, the ayes were 69, and the 
noes 69, and it requiring two thirds of the House to post- 
pone the orders of the day, the motion was negatived. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill ‘to enable the 
President of the United States to hold treaties with sev- 
eral tribes of Indians,” which produced, (as every bill 
on the subject of our Aborigines has invariably done 
for the last two sessions,) much warm debate. 

Mr. SPRAGUE suggested that a large part of the ap- 


The question being then put, it was decided by yeas! propriation was probably intended to be applied to what 


and nays : Yeas 27, Nays 145. 


So the House refused to lay the motion on the table. | 


Mr. CLARK, of New York, now rose, and opposed the 


reception of the paper offered by Mr, Goruam, on the | 
ground that no offence had been committed against the | 


some gentlemen would denominate bribery of the Indians, 
but to which he, from courtesy, should not apply that 
term. He appealed for information on this subject to 
Mr. McLsay, Chairman of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 
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eT UE Ee 
H. or R.} The Retrenchment Report. [Max 24, 1898, 
iii nr ai cciciasiisipiinenteninie 
a 
Mr. McLEAN considered himself insulted by the in- | of the next session, to move a recommitment of the re. 
quiry, and refused to answer it. port, with a view of reorganizing the committee, and re. 
Mr. SPRAGUE explained, and disavowed all intention | porting the bills, after full deliberation on their severa| 
of giving offence to the gentleman from Ohio. provisions. And to this the House might consider such 
Mr. LUMPKIN replied to Mr. SPRAGUF, and ex- of the majority as pledged, who might be destined to te. 
pressed his surprise at observing the disposition so pre- | turn at the next session. 
valent during the present session, to censure the War} Mr. CAMBRELENG said that, in the report from the 
Department for a course of conduct in relation to Indian | minority of that committee, certain matters were state 
Affairs, which had been observed from the commence. | a8 facts, which were not facts. ‘That report had never 
ment of the Government. Mr. L. declared that he con- been submitted to the commitiee ; and he could not put 
sidered it his duty, in his place, to say, that, in the ad. | Say that he considered it as having been introduced into 
ministration of the contingent fund of the Indian De- | the House in an unparliamentary manner. Mr. C. here 
partment, the present Executive Officers of Government | quoted from the report the following passages : 
were not chargeable with any greater extravagance than **In conclusion, the minority of the committee would 
their predecessors: he was known to differ from them | remark, that, from the manner in which the report of the 
ey in politics, but he should scorn himself, could | Majority was prepared, it has been impossible for the 
e refuse to do full justice toa political opponent. The minority to examine its contents and present their obser. 
objection so loudly urged against the conduct of the | vations upon them, as fully as they could have wished, 
Secretary of War, sprung chiefly from the few new lights. | OF as the importance of many of the topics would require, 
Mr. VINTON avowed his epinion, that this money was | The different subjects of investigation were, at an early 
to be applied to the bribery of the Indians, He was period, referred to sub-committces, of each of which, one 
called to order by Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. of the minority was a member. ‘Toward the close of their 
The SPEAKER decided that the gentleman had full | labors, sketches of their reports (generally brief) were 
liberty of remark, as to the policy of the country, on | €xhibited by the Chairman of the sub-committees, to the 
this or any other subject. individual forming the minority. In most cases, these 
Mr. VINTON then explained his remarks, as referring sketches were in the hands of that individual but a few 
to the practice of making presents to Indian Chiefs, but | days, and in one case, at least, but a few hours. These 
disavowed any intention of making an attack upon the | Sketches being then returned to the Chairman of the com. 
Administration. mittee, were, by him, made the basis of a general report, 
Mr. MOORE, after a few remarks in reply, demanded in which, however, new matters were introduced, ot 
the previous question, but consented to withdraw his | which, the mivority having no previous notice of them, 
motion; when the debate was renewed by Messrs. | will be found to have prepared no explanation. It lias, 
SPRAGUE, BATES, of Mass. SUTHERLAND, and of course, been impossible for them to explain what they 
GILMER, the last of whom determined it by demanding | did not know to have been objected to. This is now 
the previous question. The motion was suspended by mentioned, not as matter of complaint, but as matter of 
Mr. VINTON’S inoving to lay the bill upon the table. fact, relative to the mode in which the minority of the 
The latter motion, however, was negatived, and the | Committee have discharged their duty.” 
first amendment of the Senate was concurred in. Now, sir, said Mr. C. 1 rose merely to say, as one of the 
On the second amendment the debate was renewed | members who was appointed to prepare one of these sud- 
with fresh vigor. reports (here called *sketches’) that they were in the 
The amendment was advocated by Mr. WEEMS and possession of the gentlemen for a considerable time be- 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama; and opposed by Messrs. VIN- | fore they were adopted in committee. The greater purt 
‘TON, SPRAGUE, and MERCER; when, Mr. DUNCAN | Of the matter they contained was, indeed, submitted tw 
fearing the loss of the bill, should this amendment not be | them ten days before the committee reported. Ii, after. 
concurred in, moved the previous question. wards, any thing was added, it was uot such, either in 
The motion was sustained, the previous question put | quantity or importance, as would warrant the assertion 
and carried, and the main question on concurring in the jcontained in the minority’s report. My own sub-report 
Senate’s second amendment, was then decided in the | Was certainly presented to one, at least, of the minority, 
negative. Ayes 58, noes 86. in time for it to be examined ; and I am bound to say, 
The House now concurred in the amendment of the |on behalf of the committee, that the minority were, 
Senate to the bill for enlarging the powers of the corpo- |throughout the whole investigation, indulged in every 
rations of this District. \form im which it was possible ; they had all the oppor 
— tunity that could reasonably be desired to examine the 
Satunpar, Mar 24, 1828, report before it was brought into the House. At last, 
THE RETRENCHMENT REPORT. when that report was finally prepared, and submitted 
Mr. HAMILTON, from the Committee on Retrench- lto the committee, I moved that it should, on the same 
ment, laid on the table of the House a mass of documents, | day, be reported to the House, which | was induced to 
which had accumulated in the course of the investigations | do, from the Liteness of the session, and with a desire that 
by that committee. it might come into the Jlouse in time to be acted upon. _ 
Mr. HAMILTON saidjsthat, in reporting the papers Mr. SERGEANT said, that, as one of the minority ol 
and documents from the Committee on Retrenchment, | that committee, he must take the liberty of saying that 
to be placed on the files of the House, on which their re- | they did not consider the member from New York, (Mr. 
cent report was grounded, he was directed by that com. | Camanerene] as having any authority to declare to them 
mittee to say, that, from the want of time, they had not | what it was right for them to say in their report, and 
been able, with sufficient consideration, to prepare and | what it was not. He did not know on what ground that 
mature the bills and resolutions necessary to carry their | member held the right to tell other members how to do 
several recommendations into effect, even if the House | their duty. Every gentleman must, on that point, judge 
could have considered them : but as they had acted with | and act for himself, and do his duty with such ability 4 
perfect good fuith to the House onthe subject confided | he might possess, be it greater or less. But, in reply 
to them, and under an honest conviction that the reforms | to the gentleman, he would say, that the statement which 
they had proposed were essential to a wise economy and | the gentleman had quoted from the report of the imino 
sirict accountability in the public expenditures, the ma-|rity, had not beer made with any unkind intention (o 
jority of that committee had determined, on an early day | ward the majority of the committee, and he begged 
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say, generally, that the minority had made no complaint 
of the conduct of the committee, nor did they feel that 
they had any cause to do so. It they had, they would 
have stated it, and made the complaint. All who were 
present during the whole of the time when the com- 
mittee held its last meeting, (the gentleman from New 
York had bee: present only a part of the time,) must 
know what the course of the minority had been. The 
papers from the other members, which the gentleman 
calls sub-reports, were put into the hands of the Chair 
man at a very late period, and he had been obliged to 
work very hard to digest them into a report in the time 
he did so. All the members of the committee gave 
him credit for his industry, and for the motive which 
prompted it, viz, a desire to get the report into the 
House in time to have it acted upon with due delibera- 
tion. He did intend, as all the committee knew, to 
have presented it sooner, but found that to be impracti- 
cable. When the report was brought into the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New York (Mr. CamBnetenc) 
moved that it should be reported to the House on that 
day. A member of the commitiee, from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Evsnetrr] moved to defer its presentation till the 
day following, on the ground that the minority had not 
an opportunity of preparing a reply to any new matter 
it might contain; but his motion was overruled. The 
minority, thus situated, felt it incumbent on them to 
state the fact, as an excuse for omitting, (if they should 
have omitted,) to reply to all the matters in the report 
of the majority. The two portions of the committee 
differed in their views, from the beginning to the end of | 
their proceedings, but all in good humor, and with mu- 
tual respect. ‘The minority never meant to say, or in | 
sinuate, that they had any complaint against the rest of | 
the committee : for, he repeated, that, if they had so 
felt, they would have made the complaint—as he would | 


now do, if he thought he had any cause, which he did 
not. 


IRON FOR RAIL ROADS. 


Mr. BARNEY, after passing some very high compli- | 
ments upon the liberal doings of the present Congress, 
some of which he enumerated, said they would return to 
their homes “ with all their country’s wishes blest,” if 
they would but take up the bill to aid the Baltimore Rail 
Road Company, by remitting the duty on their imported 
iron. He moved to discharge the Committee of the Whole 
from the further consideration of that bill, with a view to | 
bring it into the House, that it might be considered and 
passed : and on this motion, to prevent unnecessary Ccon- 
sumption of time in debate, he demanded the previous 
question, 


7 call was supported by the House. 
58. 


Ayes 70, noes 


The previous question was then put, and on this ques- 


tion, Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, demanded the yeas 
and mays. 
resulted as follows : Yeas 63, nays 89. 

So the House refused to allow the main question to be 
put; which decision has the effect to pustpone the bill 
toanother session. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, from the committee on the out- 
rage committed upon the Private Secretary of the Presi- 
dent, referring to the fact that sufficient time did not now 


remain to discuss the questions involved in the reports on | 


that subject, stated it to be the sense of every member 
of the committee that it was inexpedient to press the con. 
sideration of those reports, and that therefore, the pur- 
pose of the Chairman, (Mr. M‘Durriz] to move the con- 
sideration this day, would be waived. 

On motion of Mr. TUCKER, of S. C. the House resolv- 
ed that, when it adjourned this day, it would adjourn to 
meet on Monday morning at 6 o'clock. 


Tron for Rail Roads—Relinguished Lands in Alabama. 


| gislature of the State of Alabama, also. 


The question was so taken accordingly, and | 
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Mr. RF VERETT asked leave to present a resolution on 
the subject of a work relating to the life and writings of 
Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr. SMYTH, of Va. expressing his dissent, 

Mr. EVERETT put his request into the form of « mo- 
tion, that the orders of the day be postponed for the pur- 
pose of considering the following resolution : 

** Resolved, ‘That the Clerk of this House be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to subscribe tor five hun: 
dred copies of the life and writings of Thomas Jefferson : 
Provided, the expense of the sume shall not exceed ten 
dollars per copy, to be paid for vut of the contingent fund 
of this House.” 

Mr. GILMER wished the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to modify his resolution, by adding, “ for the use of 
the Library of Congress,” to which Mr. E, assented. 

Mr. HAYNES moved to amend the resolution, by re- 
ducing the number of copies from 500 to 100, 

Mr. BARTLETT said, he should be in favor of the re- 
solution, if it included the life and writings of General 
Washington, (now in a course of preparation for the 
press) and believing it better to defer the measure until 
that work was ready for publication, moved to lay the re. 
solution upon the table. 

The motion prevailed ; Ayes 86. 

So the resolution was luid upon the table. 


RELINQUISHED LANDS IN ALABAMA. 


The House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
McDvrrie in the Chair, on the bill “to authorize thuse 
persons who have relinquished lands, under the provi- 
sions of the several acts for the relief of purchasers of pub- 
lic lands, to purchase them at private sale, ata fixed 
price.” 

‘The bill was explained by Mr. ISACKS, Chairman of 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, then rose and said : The 
deep interest which thuse whom I have the honor to re. 
present feel in the success of this measure, will, I hope, 
plead my apology to the committee for the few mo- 
ments which I shall trespass upon their patience, in add- 
ing my views to what has already been said in its sup- 
port. 

sir, it has been said upon another occasion, and in 
reference to a different subject, “that your table was 
groaning under the weight of memorials and petitions 
trom the Peuple.” If ever the remark was applicable to 
any occasion, J am persuaded it will not be considered 
less so upon che present, by any person who has turned 
his attention to the numerous memorials and petitions 
from, not only thousan 1s of the citizens, but from the Le- 
And what, sir, 
is the character of the policy proposed for the relief of 
the memorialists ? 1 think it may be viewed in a two- 
fold point of view : the one, as regards the interest of 
the citizens to be affi.cted by it ; the other, as regards 
the effect it will produce upon the financial concerns of 
this Government. In the first place, its importance 
an beneficial effects will be, in the protection it will 
afford to the honest and bona fide settler and planter, 
aguinst the iron grasp of the capitalist and land specu- 
lator, by affording him an opportunity of becoming the 
purchaser, at a fair price, of Wie plantation he has been 
compelled to relinquisn to the Government, after hay- 
ing paid one-fourth part of the purchase money, and 
after having added greatly to its value, by means of his 
own labor. In the second place, this policy will guard 
the public interest from the effect of the fraudulent 
practices of combinations of individuals, which have 
proved so very detrimental to that interest, in the re- 
sule of relinquished lands, heretofore. Does any gentle- 
man doubt the propriety and necessity of this measure, 
for this object? Let him read the ducuments reported 
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H. or R.] Relinguished Lands in Alabama. (Max 24, 1898, 


by the Committee of Public Lands; the communi- | permitted to say, that it was at this particular moment ex. 
cation of the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- | tremely unfortunate for the citizens of Alabama, because 
ting the report from Mr. Graham, Commissioner of the | all the evils of the measure had been inflicted upon them 
General Land Office, together with sundry letters | and as to them the debt was already contracted. This 
from officers of different Land Offices, representing | change, then, operated only to plunge them deeper int, 
the effect produced by these combinations of land | misfortune. Provided the new and present system ha 
speculators, alike adverse to the best interest of the | been resorted to in the first instance, it would have ex. 
respectable yeomanry of the country and the General | hibited more wisdom and sagacity in the National Legis\,. 
Government. In one instance, we are informed, “the | ture, and at the same time have saved the citizens of Aly. 
extent, in point of numbers, influence, and the capital | bama much of the sacrifice of property which has already 
employed, put it beyond the ordinary control of the | occurred, and a portion of that ruin which now a 
Superintendents.” In another, that ‘the relinquish- | them. 
ed lands which have been resold produced but little | From this view ofthe subject, I am unwilling that my 
more than the minimum price, although much of | constituents should be represented as humble meni. 
these lands were purchased originally at very high | cants upon this occasion, asking the interposition of this 
prices.” And again, ‘at another sale, that the spe-| government as mere matter of favor only. No, sir, they 
culators received more money than the Government ;” | make an appeal rot only to your liberality, but to your 
and ina fourth, ‘* that the Superintendents were compel- | equity and justice also: and, upon these principles, we 
led to suspend the sale, in consequence of the effect | presume this measure cannot be successtully resiste:| 
produced by these land speculators,” | Again, sir, it is a matter well worthy the investigation of 
Sir, from the report of the Commissioner of the Gen- | this body, to ascertain what amount of money has already 
eral Land Office, to which I have referred, it will be | been paid by this devoted portion of the Southern coup. 
seen, that the principles of this bill have received the | try for these very lands which this measure proposes they 
sanctien of that able and valuable officer of the Govern-} may repurchase at a fair price. : 
ment. It has been passed by the other branch of the And here, sir, [ answer, and speak with confidence 
National Legislature at each of the two last sessions, | too, that they have actually paid their full value, (with 
and also during the present, by almost an unanimous | reference to the present depreciated value) in the pay. 
vote; and will this House longer hesitate ? I think I| ment of the fourth part of the purchase money at the ex. 
may venture to say, that this would be assuming respon- | orbitant price at which these lands were originally pur. 
sibility that this House ought not, and will not, under|chased. Does any gentleman doubt this statement’ 
such circumstances, incur. Let him reflect that there have already been paid upon 
Mr. Chairman, there are many consideratious which | these lands near two dollars per acre, making asum 
are well calculated to excite the sympathies of this| more than three times that quaatity bought in any other 
body in favor of this indulgent policy. Such as the un- | quarter. 


fc rtunate period at which these lands were brought into But, sir, there are other considerations which, I think, 


Waits 


market originally, it being in the years 1818—'19, short- ought, and I have no doubt will, influence the sympatlies 


ly after the termination of the late war, when cotton, | of this committee in favor of the citizens for whose bene- 
the staple commodity ofthe country, was selling at from | fit this measure will principally operate. Independent 
25 to 30 cents per pound. When this country was lit- | of the pecuniary consideration which has been given for 
erally inundated with a spurious paper currency, at that | these lands, and which few will doubt has been a far 
time receivable in the Land Office, but which was im-| equivalent, they have suffered much, and contributed 
mediately refused as worthless ; when this Government | much, personally, to the interest of the government, in 
had issued about five millions of Mississipi or Yazoo serip, | the acquisition and defence of the country. ‘They have 
(as it was called) depreciated, and obtainable by mer-| been the pioneers in its settlement ; they have opened 
chantsand land speculators atfrom 50 to 60 per cent. | and constructed roads, whereby the emigrant and land 
discount, and this too, made receivable only in the Land | specuiator have been enabled to explore it; they have 
Offices in Mississippi and Alabama ; when, in fact,every | done more—they have encountered the savage tomahawk 
species of property had acquired a fictitious value, un- | and scalping-knife in its defence. Yes, sir, the State of 
paralleled and unknown at any other period, and under | Alabama, at this time containing a sparse population, 
any other circumstances, in which the country had ever! when the Indian war commenced, on hearing of the hor- 
been placed. Sir, this was the most inauspicious mo. | rid massacre which occurred in the taking of Fort Mimms, 
ment fer the citizens of this section of the country, and | where seventeen out of three hundred and twenty citi: 
the most fortunate for the Government, which could have | zens only escaped, turned out, en masse. Those who 
been selected forthe sale of these lands, and more es-| did not march into the interior of the Indian nation, and 
pecially when these sales were under the credit system, | participate in the privations, sufferings, and dangers, 
and under the two dollar minimum, which Congress im-| which were incident to that campaign, were placed in 4 
mediately changed, after having sold to the citizens of dangerous positions in being stationed upon the frontiers, 
Alabama, at the two dollar minimum, until the purchase | for the purpose of preventing the savage incursions into 
money amounted to about twelve millions of dollars ; at the white settlements. And, sir, did they all perform 
which time the wholeamount of debt due from all the | their duty as soldiers and patriots? Let the fate of tle 
States and Territories, amounted to 2U millions only, in- | much-lamented Donaldson, Keer, Lenox, Russell, Mc: 
cluding the 12 millions due from Alabama, Cartney, Taylor, Hambleton, and many others, (for | now 
Sir, this act of the Government, we contend, does | can only recollect some of those who went from my im 
constitute a just and legitimate claim upon the Govern- | mediate vicinity) answer this questicn. 
ment in favor of the citizens for some act of alleviation. | Sir, some of the choice spirits which then inhabited the 
Will it not be acknowledged, sir, that this act of the | Big Bend of Tennessee were sacrificed in the defence 
Government greatly depreciated the value or price of | and acquisition of this country. 
the land soki under the two dollar minimum, when the | Then, sir, asto the scale at which the graduated prices 
Government glutted the land market with their own at | are fixed by this bill being sufficiently high, and as to the 
one dollar and twenty five cents ? ‘fact that the government will derive advantage by acced- 
Mr, Chairman : Ido not wish to be understood as re- | ing to the measure, 1 think the present price of cotton, 
pudiating this measure asan original enactment ; but, ad- | the staple product of the country, being at 6} cents only, 
mitting its propriety in this point of view, I must be | together with that general distress which prevails, and 
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lass of society in this quarter, will sufficiently prove. | we “ 
o aare are many plantations, well stocked with servants, | THANKS TO THE SPEAKER. 


which are so far from yielding any profit to their owners,| Mr. WRIGHT, of New York, moved the following 
that they do actually bring them in debt yearly. Sir, 1 | resolution. 


speak advisedly on this subject. Ever since the time of Resolved, That the thanks of this House be presented 


the land sale to which I have before referred, every cent | tothe honorable ANpRew Sreveyson, Speaker, for the 
of the circulating medium has been drained from our citi- | dignity, impartiality, promptitude, an ability, with 


zens by means of this immense debt for public lands; all | which he has discharged the duties of the Chair, during 
has found its way into your land offices, and from thence the present session. 

transmitted into your public coffers here; by this means| The SPEAKER now retired, and called Mr. MOORE, 
impoverished the country, and left the citizens unable to | of Alabama, to the Chair. 

sid each other, by drawing the last pittance from them. | Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, said : It is not my intention, 
Now, sit, one word as to the consequences of a rejection | Mr. Speaker, to enter, now, into the discussion of the 
of this measure. It will, sir, (and it need not be disguis- | resolution. I believe, sir, the universal custom of the 
ed,) expatriate many valuable citizens. Those who find | House has been, with but two exceptions, not to intro- 
the means of obtaining real estate, here not within their | duce this kind of resolution until the lust day of the ses- 


reach, will emigrate to Mexico and other quarters, where | sion, and only at the end of a Congress. 1 am much mista- 
eater facilities are extended in the obtaining freehold 


estate, and, of course, additional inducement to emigra- 
tion. Many have already gone from your territory, and 
many will emigrate, who are solicitous to remain here, 
who are willing to pay you a fair price for your vacant 
and waste land, who are willing to fortify and strengthen 
you frontier, provided a more liberal policy should be 
pursued towardsthem. And, sir, permit me to say, it 
cannot be the interest of this government to speculate 
upon her citizens, and, in fact, oppress them in this par- 
ticular, But it surely is the true policy of the govern- 
ment to grant the means to as many as possible of acquir- 
ing real estate, whereby they are the better enabled to 
raise their families, their attachment for the goverament 
increased, and their disposition tu defend it. 


Mr. Chairman, I will only add my fond hope, that this | 


measure, connected, as I consider it is, with the future 
prosperity and welfare of the citizens of the State which 
Ihave the honor, in part, to represent, will find favor in 
this enlightened body. 

The bill was opposed at equal length and with equal 
zeal, by Mr. VINTON, of Ohi. 


When, Mr. HAMILTON, after complimenting Mr. | 


V. on his powersof argument and of elocution, urged 


the fact, that he had been heard with listlessness, as the | 


strongest proof that the House was surfeited with debate, 


and earnestly remonstrated against debating bills at | 


length at this late hour. 

The bill making appropriation ‘ to authorize the pur. 
chase of sites, and the erection of custom houses at New- 
port, Rhode Island, and at Mobile, in Alabama, and to 
repair the custom house at Newburyport, 
setts,” being under consideration : 


Mr. CAMBRELENG moved to amend it by inserting | 


$25,000, for a custom house at Portland, in Maine. 

Mr. STEVENSON, of Pennsylvania, opposed it, but 
without success. 

The same committee also, had under consideration 
the bill ** declaring the assent of Congress to an act of 
the State of Alabama ;” anda bill ** to increase the pav 
of Lieutenants in the Navy.” ‘The committee having 
risen, and reported the bills to the House, 

lhe bill concerning relinquished lands coming up 
fur consideration, the debate upon it was renewed with 
ardor, Mr. WICKLIFFE and Mr. VANCE advocating, 
aud Mr. VINTON warmly opposing it. 

Mr. HAMILTON now moved the previous question, 
which was seconded, put, and carried ; and on the main 
question of ordering the bill to a third reading, Mr. 
M’COY demanded the yeas and nays ; they were taken, 
and stood : Yeas, 60 ; Nays 70. 


So the House refused to order the bill to a third read- | 


ing. 


Many other bills were disposed of; when the House 
took a recess till six o’ clock, l’. M. 


Massachu- | 


| ken, if there are but the two instances of resolutions of the 
| kind offered, except on the last day ofa Congress. 
| There isa propriety in this: for then the Speaker has 
| served the term for which he is elected, and it is offered 
ata period ofthe session, when, by our rules, we can no 
longer act in our Legislative capacity, but only on matters 

disconnected from the other branches of the Legislative 

Department of the Government. It will be admitted, 
that we have yet many bills, that a regard for our Legis- 
lative duties ee us to acton to-night. This proposi- 

tion may as well be acted on Monday, when we cannot act 
upon Legislative business. In order, therefore, to af- 
ford opportunity to transact the business, and leave this 
resolution of thanks until Monday, I move to postpone 
the further consideration of the resolutiun until Monday 
; next, and I ask that the question may be taken by Ayes 
and Noes. 

On the seconding of the previous question, the votes 
| not amounting to a quorum, much contusiun arose in the 
| House, various members rising, some insisting that a quo- 
| rum was present, others calling for a second count, others 

moving a call ofthe House. Aftersome time spent in en- 
| deavoring to restore order, the Chair appointed Messrs. 
| TAYLOR and KREMER tellers, to count the votes in the 
affirmative, and Messrs. SERGEANT and STANBER- 
RY to count those in the negative. The tellers then ta. 
| king their stations in the open space in front of the Spea- 
| ker’s Chair, the members voting passed between them, 
; and then returned to their seats. The vote, thus ascer- 
tained, stood as follows : 

For sustaining the previous question, 66; against it, 36. 

The previous question being then stated, viz. ‘Shall 
the main question now be put /” 

Mr. BEECHER demanded the yeas and nays ; which 
being taken, resulted as follows : Yeas 89, Nays 53. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG now rose, and was prefacing a mo- 
tion to lay the resolution upon the table with some re- 
marks, disclaiming all personal want of respect toward 
the Speaker, when he was called to order by Mr. CAM- 
BRELENG. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG made his motion, and was again 
proceeding with some remarks, which, from the noise 
in the Hall, were inaudible tothe Reporter, when he was 

| pronounced to be out of order. 

Mr. STRONG now moved an adjournment ; on which 

question, 

Mr. VANCE demanded the yeas and nays, and they 
were taken as follows : Yeas 14, Nays 141. 

So the House refused to adjourn, 

The main question was now put,on adopting the resolu- 

tion of thanks. 

‘The yeas and nays were asked, and ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN now reminded Mr. ARMSTRONG 


that he might insist on his former motion to lay the re- 
solution on che table. 
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Mr. A. being then out ofhis seat, did not respond to, The House adjourned at half past 12 o’clock, to meet 
the Chair ; and the vote was about to be taken ; when = again at 6 o’ clock on Monday morning. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG rose, and commenced some pre- | 





fatory remarks of the same general tenure as before. | 
He was again called to order by Mr. CAMBRELENG. | Moxpar, Mar 26, 1828. 
Many members now rose at once to address the Chanr, | NATIONAL PAINTINGS. 


but Mr. VINTON succeeded in obtaining the floor, con- | : ‘ : 
tended that the former motion of Mr. ARMSTRONG, | mr Tad tala cc Caer conn. 

; . i esolve ’ i¢ Build. 
not having been withdrawn, but es superseded fora ings be, and he is hereby suthorised to cause the Sienen 


time by the vote to adjourn, was still, in course before ae 
2 ; ; to be taken to secure the paintings in the Ry 
the House and did not need to be formally renewed. eno P gS in the Ro. 
‘The CHAIRMAN now explained ; recapitulated the | tundo from the effects of dampness, under the direction 


several stages of the debate, and decided that it would | a Kcesoudbth Colpiaedloe fr eeaen John Trumbull 


be in order for Mr. ARMSTRONG tv renew his motion. 
7 : : we . : Mr. HAYNES moved to amend the resolution, } 
~ en, - aebuatithar chenroiaate striking out that part of it which directed this work t. 
Yeas 51; Nays 101. : : . ce erformed under the superintendence of Mr. Trum. 
= the House refused tolay the resolution upon the | 7” After sow conversation between Meera, EVERETT 
t ° | ; ’ 
“he main question was then, at length, taken, by yeas | HAYNES, WEEMS, and S. WOOD, on the propriety 
ep - gt » YY | of employing an experienced artist in this operation, the 


and nays: Yeas 111; Nays 28. ‘ : 
So the resolution of thanks to the SPEAKER was amendment was rejected. Ayes 52, Noes 58. 
| The resolution was then adopted. 


adopted. 

Mr. HAMILTON preceiving, as he said, that magna- | RETRENCHMENT 
nimity and forbearance, at certain particuiar crises of po- | . Ps t 
litical affairs, were regarded as bad commodities to bring | On motion of Mr. HAMILTON, the House proceeded 
to market, asked of the Chair whether it would be in or. | to the consideration of the resolution reported by Mr. 
der at this time to move for a reconsideration of the vote | WICKLIFFE, on the 22d instant, from the Committee 
of thanks given to the Speaker at the close of the last | on Retrenchment, directing an examination of the print. 
Congress ? ing accounts of Gales & Seaton, with a view to the cor. 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. rection of errors in the same. 

‘The House then, having returned toa state of com-| A motion was made by Mr. HAMILTON to amend the 
parative calmness, proceeded with the bills from the | first resolution, by inserting, at the end of the same, 
Senate. these words: “ And that he [the Clerk) report the same 

The Speaker returned and took his seat. to this House at the next session of Congress.” And 

OHIO CANALS. | further, by striking out the second resolution altogether 

The House preceeded to the consideration of the| Mr. BARTLETT inquired the reason for requiring an 
amendments of the Senate to the bill to aid the State of account of only a particular part of the printing exe. 
Vhio in extending the Miam: Canal from Dayton to Lake | culed by Gales & Seaton? Why was not the account to 
Erie. | embrace the whole? 

The amendments were read, and consist of two parts., Mr. HAMILTON replied that the part designsted was 
The first isto grantto the State of Ohio 500,000 acres | all of which the Committee on Retrenchment had to 
of land to aid in making the Sciota, or Grand Canal, in| complain. 
that State, in addition to the land granted by the billit-; Mr. BARTLETT, after a few prefatory remarks, 
self, and is the same in substance as the bill rejected by | moved to strike out so much of the resolution as goes to 
the House some days ago. The second part of the | Classify the printing and to require the account only of a 
amendments to the bill provides for the confirmation of | particular branch of it, so as to make the resolution em- 
land claims in Arkansas. | brace the whole. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr.McCOY opposed the amend-| | Mr. HAMILTON said, that, rather than have any dif- 
ments ; and they were warmly advocated by Mr. KRE- | ficulty, he would, if desired, submit a motion to lay the 
MER, and at considerable length, by Mr. FINDLAY, | resolution upon the table, so that it might be taken up 
who gare a full statement of the origin, state, and va- | at the next session. 
lue, of the present canals in Ohio, and explained the ne-| Mr. STORRS thereupon moved to lay the resolution 
cessity for the aid of Government in completing them. | upon the table, which was agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, called for the reading of the 8th | | Mr. JOHN S. BARBOUR asked permission to address 
and 9th sections ofthe bill, being part of the amend- | the House on the subject of a resolution offered by lim 
ment of the Senate, (which being read) he said, it was | $0m¢ months ago in relation to removing from the Execu- 
not his object to consume the time of the House in de- | tive the appointment of the Disbursing Officers of the 
bate at this late hour, however much he might be dis- Treasury, but the House refused its permission, by a 
posed to object to the provisions of that part of the | 8¢nting to a motion of Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, that the 
amendment just read, if they stood alone : yet, as the | Motion of Mr. Bansocn be laid upon the table. 
objections rested on matters of expediency only, not . i ’ 
afizeting principle, as they were conneened with . sub- CLOSE OF THE SESSION, 
ject of deep interest to the State he, in part, represent-| A message was reccived from the Senate informing the 
ed, his object was merely to express a hope that the cn- | House that the Senate had passed a resolution for the 
tire amendment of the Senate would be agreed to, rather | appointment of a Joint Committee, to wait on the Presi- 
than to jeopard the bill, by returning it again to the , dent of the United States, and notify him that Congress 
Senate | were about to adjourn, unless he had further communt 

The Joint Committee for enrolled bills having report- | cations to make. 
ed the examination of all bills which had passed the two, On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, 

Houses, and the presentation thereof tu the President of The House concurred in the resolution of the Scnate, 
the United States, (then attending ina neighboring and Mr. Waieut, of Ohio, and Mr. Dicxrxsox, were 
apariment. ) appointed of the Committee on the part of the House. 
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Mr. WRIGHT, of Ohio, from the Joint Committee 
appointed for the purpose, reperted that the Committee 
waited on the President of the United States, and in- 
formed him that the two Houses were about to close the 
present Session, by adjournment, unless he had further 
communications to make to Congress; and that the com- 
mittee received for answer, that he had no further com- 
munications to make. 

The SPEAKER then rose, and addressed the House, 
nearly in the following words : 

« GenTLeMEN : LT avail myself of the moment of sepa- 
ration, toexpress my deep sense of gratitude and obli- 
gation to those who have kindly borne such distinguish- 


ed testimony to my official conduct asthe presiding offi-| good of our common country. 


own honor. Your kind and flattering vote of approba - 
tion assures me, that my effurts have not been wholly 
unavailing ; and candor requires me to say, that, amidst 
all the difficulties and embarrassments of the Chair, it 
has experienced, in an unexampled manner, your kind- 
ness, confidence, and support. If, gentlemen, in the 
course of thjslong and laborious session, the peace and 
harmony of our deliberations have been threatened, and 
our councils divided, under the influence of momentary 
excitements of passion or party, I trust they have now, 
happily, passed away, and that we shall separate in the 
spirit of peace and good will. Here, or elsewhere, it is 
to be heped, that all have but one object at heart—the 
Let me admonish you, 


2770 


cer of this House ; and Ishould be unworthy of it, if I| gentlemen, that that country now stands asa mighty 
did wot frankly acknowledge that I fecl both gratified | land and sea mark in the map of the world. It is a bea- 
and flattered at the manner and circumstances under | con on the margin ofthe main, which serves asan exam- 
which it has beendone. Next to the consciousness of | ple to other nations, whilst it denotes the proud pre- 
an upright discharge of my official duties, and the con- eminence of our own, Its future destinies, and the bles- 
fidence of my country, is the esteem and approbation of | sings we enjoy, must vitally depend on the character and 
this House ; and I hope I may be permitted to say, with- | deliberations of this House. ‘The surest means of pre- 
out vanity, that I have endeavored to merit it, by un- | serving these blessings and our union unimpaired, is ina 
wearied zeal and assiduity, and a devotion of my time | sacred and inviolate regard to the charter of our liberties, 
and talents to its service. ‘This station, high and exalt- | and a system of legislation founded on the principles of 
edas itis, has, at no time, been without its embarrass- | an honest policy, and dictated by the spirit of an enlight- 
ments, and trials. Throughout this long and protracted | ened and diffusive patriotism. Let us do nothing, then, 
session, it has been one continued scene of severe re- | which shall shake these solid foundations of our union 
sponsibility and unexampled labor. Aware of the dif-| and liberty, or impair the confidence of the People in 
ficulty, perhaps of the temerity, of attempting to please | our free institutions ; but let our proceedings be marked 
every one, I determined to pursue, fearlessly, what I | by mutual forbearance, moderation, and wisdom. You 
believed to be the path of duty, regardless of conse- | will carry with you, in your retirement, gentlemen, my 
quences. | best wishes for your health anc happiness ; and | ardently 
“I came to this chair to gratify no private friendships, | pray to Almighty God, that, when we again assemble, we 
to indulge no persona) or political antipathies ; and | | may find our country flourishing, united, and happy. 
feel proudly conscious, that its arduous duties have! “In performing the last act of dyty, by declaring this 
been discharged with a single eye to the interests of the | House adjourned to the first Monday in December, I 
nation, the character and dignity of the House, and my | bid you all an affectionate farewe)).””. 


Vor. IV.—174 
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SENATE, 

MAINE —John Chandler, Albion K. Parris. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Samuel Bell, Levi Woodbary. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Nathaniel Silsbee, Danicl Webster. 
CONNECTICUT —Samuel A. Foot, Calvin Willey. 
RHODE ISLAND—Nehemiah R. Knight, Asher Robbins. 
VER MON €—Dadley Chase, Horatio Seymour. 
NEW YORK—Martin Van Buren, Nathan Sanford. 
NEW JERSEY—Mahklon Dickerson, Ephraim Bateman. 
PENNSYLVANIA—William Marks, [saac D. Barnard. 
DELAWARE—Louvis M‘Lane Henry M. Ridgeley. 
MARYLAND—Ezekiel ¥. Chambers, Samuel Smith. 
VIRGINTA—Liuletan W. Tazewell, John Tyler. 
NORTH CAROLIN A—John Branch, Nathaniel Macon. 
SOUTH CAROLANA—William Saith, Robert Y. Wayne. 
GEORGIA—John M Pherson Berrien, Thomas W. Cobb. 
KENTUCKY—Richard M. Johnson, John Rowan. 
TENNESSEE —John H. Eaton, Hugh L. White. 
OHIO—William H. Harvison, Benjamin Ruggles. 
LOUISIANA—Dominique B uligny, Josiah S. Johnston. 
INDIANA—W illiam Hendricks James Noble. 
MISSISSIPPI— Por hatan Kils, Thomas H. Williams. 
{LLINOIS—Elias K. Kane, Jesse B. Thomas. 
ALABAMA—John McKinley, William R. King. 
MISSOURI—David Barton, Thomas H. Bentwn. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

MAINE—John Anderson,Samuel Butman, Rufus M ntire, 
Jeremiah O'Brien, James W. Ripley, Peleg Sprague, Joseph 
F. Wingate—7. 

NEW HAMPSHTIRE—Ichabod Bartlett, David Barker, jr. 
Vitus Brown, Joseph Healy, Jonathan Harvey, Thomas Whip- 
ple, jr.—6. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Samuet C. Allen, John Bailey, 
Isaac C. Bates, B. W. Crowninshield, John Davis, Henry W. 
Dwight, Edward Everett, Benjamin Gorham, James L. Hodges, 
= Locke, Join Reed, Joseph Richardson, John Varnam, 
—i{d. 

RHODE ISL AND—Trisiam Burges, Dutee J. Pearee—2. 

CONNECTICUT—John Baldwin, Noyes Barber, Ralph J. 
lugersoll, Orange Merwin, Elisha Phelps, David Plaut—6. 

VERMONT— Daniel A. A. Buck, Jonathan Hunt, Rollin 
C. Muilary, Benjamin Swift, George E. Wales—S. 

NEW YORK—Daniel D. Barnard, George O. Belden, Ra- 
Jolph Bunner, ©. C. Cambreleng, Samuel Chase, John C. 
Clark, John D. Dickinson, Jonas Zarll, jr. Daniel G. Garnsey, 
Nathaniel Garrow, John 1 De Graff, John Hallock, jr. Selah 
R. Hobbie, Michael Hoffman, Jeromus Johnson, Richard 
Keese, Henry Markell, H.C. Martindale, Dadley Marvin, 
John Magee, Jobn Maynard, Thomas J. O.kley, S. Van 
Rensselaer, Henry R. Storrs, James Strong, John G. Stower, 
Phineas L. Tracy, John W. Taylor, G. C. Verplanek, Aaron | 
Ward, John J, Wood, Silas Wood, David Woodcock, Silas 
W right, jr.—34 

NEW JERSEY—Lewis Condict, George Holcombe, Isaue 
Pierson, Samuel Swan, He lge Thompson, Mbenezer Tucker. | 
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TWENTIETH CONGRESS—Finrst Szsston. 


List of Members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 


PENNSYLVANIA —William Addams, Samuel Anderson, 
Stephen Bartow, James Buchanan, Richard Coulter, Chaunec y 
Forward, Joseph Fry, jr. Innes Green, Samuel D. Ingham 9 
George Kremer, Adam King, Joseph Lawrence, Daniel Hs 
Miller, Charles Miner, John Mitchel, Samuel M‘Kean, 
Rebert Orr, jr. William Ramsay, John Sergeant, James S, 
Stevenson, John B. Sterigere, Andrew Stewart, Joel B. Suih. 
erland, Espy Van Horn, James Wilson, George Wolf—26. 

DELAW ARE—Kensey Johns, jr.—4. 

MARYLAND—John Barney, Clement Dorsey, Levin Gale, 
John Leeds Kerr, Peter Little, Michael C. Sprigg, G. C. 
Washington, Johu C. Weems, Ephraim K. Wilson—9. 

VIRGIN{A—Mark Afexander, Rebert Allen, Wm. 5, 
Archer, Wm. Arm , jr. John S. Barbour, Philip P. Bar- 
bour, Burwell Bassett, N. i Chriborne, Thomas Davenport, 
John Floyd, Isaac Leffler, Lewis Maxwell, Charles F. Mercer, 
Wiliam M-Coy, Thomas Newton, John Randolph, Williata 
C. Rives, John Roane, Alexander Smyth, A. Stevenson, John 
Taliaferro, James Trezvant—22. 

NORTH CAROLIN A—W iis Alstun, Dan’! L. Barringer, 
John H. Bryan, Samucl P Carson, Henry W. Conner, Jobn 
Culpeper, Thomas H. Hall, Gabriel Holmes, John Long, 
Lemuel Sawyer, A. HU. Shepperd, Daniel Tarner, Lewis Wil- 
hams—t3. 

SOUTH CARGLINA—John Carter, Warren R. Davis, 
William Drayton, James Hamilton, jr. George M‘Duffie, Wi - 
iam DB. Martin, Thomas R, Mitchell, Wm. F. Nackolls, 
Starling Tucker—9. 

GEORGIA—Joho Floyd, Tomlinson Fort, Charles FE. 
Haynes, George R. Gilmer, Wilson Lumpkin, W iley Thomp- 
son, Richard H. Wilde—7. 

KENTUCKY—Rich’d A. Buckner, James Clark, Henry 
Daniel, Joseph Lecompte, Robert P. Leteher, Chittenden Ly- 
on, Thom+s Metealfe, Robert M‘Hatton, ‘Thomas P. Moore, 
Cha’s A. Wickliffe, Joel Yancey, ‘Thomas Chilton—1¢. 

TENNESSE&—John Bell, John Blair, David Crockett, 
Robert Desha, Jacob C. sacks, Pryor Lea, John H. Marable, 
James C. Mitchell, James K, Polk—$. 

OH10—Mordecai Bartley, Philemon Beecher, William 
Creighton, jr. John Davenport, James Findlay, Wm. M‘Lean, 
William Russell, Jobo Sloane, William Staub: try, Joseph 
Vaner, Samuel F. Vinton, Elisha Whittlesey, John Woods, 
John C, Wright—14 

LOUISIANA—William L. Brent, Henry H. Gurley, Ed- 
ward Livingston—‘1. 

INDIANA—Thomas H. Blake, Jonathan Jennings, Oliver 
H. Smith—3 

MISSISSIPPI—William Haile—1. 

ILLINOIS—Joseph Duncan—t. 

ALABAMA—Gabricl Moore, John M‘Kee, George W . 
Owen—3. 

MISSOURI—Edward Bates—1. 


DELEGATES. 
ARKANSAS TERRITORY—A. H. Sevier. 


MICHIGAN TERRIFORY—Austin E. Wing. 
FLORIDA TERRITORY—Joseph M. White. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
TO BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS, 


At the commencement of the First Sessionof othe 
Twentieth Congress. 


Dscempen 4, 1827. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives: 


A ReEvoLuTion of the seasons has nearly been com- 
pleted since the representatives of the People and States 
of this Union were last assembled at this place, to dehib- 
erate and to act upon the common important interests of 
their constituents. In that interval, the never-slumbering 
eye of a wise and beneficent Providence has continued its 
guardian care over the welfare of our beloved country. 
The blessing of health has continued generally to prevail 
throughout the land. ‘The blessing of peace with our 
brethren of the human race, has been enjoyed without 
imerruptions internal quiet has left our fellow citizens in 
the full enjoyment of all their rights, and in the free ex- 
ercise of all their faculties to pursue the impulse of their 
nature, and the obligation of their duty, in the improve- 
ment of their own condition. The productions of the 
soil, the exchanges of commerce, the vivifying labors of 
human industry have combined to mingle in our cup a 
portion of enjoyment as large and liberal as the indul- 
gence of heaven has perhaps ever granted to the imper- 
fect state of man upon earth; and as the purest of human 
felicity consists in its participation with others, it is no 
small addition tothe sum of our national happiness, at 
this time, that peace and prosperity prevail to a degree 
seldom experienced over the whole habitable globe; pre- 
senting, though as yet with painful exceptions, a furetaste 
of that blessed period of promise, when the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb, and wars shall be no more. To 
preserve, to improve, and to perpetuate the sources, and 
to direct, in their most effective channels, the streams 
which contribute to the public weal, is the purpose for 
which government was instituted. Objects of deep im- 
portance to the welfare of the Union are constantly re- 
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been duly received, and the commission instituted cop. 
formably to the act of Congress of the second of March 
last, for the distribution of the indemnity to the persons 
entitled to receive it, are now in session, and approaching 
the consummation of their labors. ‘This final disposal of 
one of the most painful topics of collision between the 
United States and Great Britain, not only affurds an occa. 
sion of gratulation. to batselvés, but has had the happicy 
effect in promoting a friendly disposition, and in softening 
asperities upon other objects of discussion. Nor ougiy 
it to pass without the tribute of a frank and cordial ac. 
knowledgment of the magnanimity with which an joy. 
orable nation, bythe reparation of their own wrongs, 
achieves a triumph more glorious than any field of bloo) 
can ever bestow. 

The Conventions of 3d July, 1815, and of 20th of Octo. 
ber, 1818, will expire by their own limitation on the 2%) 
of October, 1828, These have regulated the direct com. 
mercial intercourse between the United States and Great 
Britain, upon terms of the most perfect reciprocity; and 
they effected a temporary compromise of the respective 
rights and claims to territory westward of the Rocky Moun 
tains. These atrangements have been continued for a 
indefinite period of time, after the expiration of the 
above mentioned Conventions, leaving each party the 
liberty of terminating them, by giving twelve montis no- 
tice to the other. ‘The radical principle of all commer. 
cial intercourse between independent nations, is the mu- 
tual: interest of both parties, Lt is the vital spirit of trade 
itself’; nor can it be reconciled to the nature of man, or 
to the primary laws of human society, that any traflic 
should long be willingly pursued, of which all the adran 
tages are on one side, and all the burdens on the other 
‘Treaties of Commerce have been found, by experience, 
to be among the most effective instruments for promoting 
peace and harmony between nations whose interests, ex: 
clusively considered on either side, are brought into ire 
quent collisions by competition. In framing such treaties, 
it is the duty of each party, not simply to arge wit! w- 
yielding pertinacity that which suits its own interest, but 
to concede liberally to that which is adapted to the inte. 
rest of the other. To accomplish this, little more s 


curring, to demand the attention of the Federal Legis'a- | generally required than a simple observance of the rule 
ture; and they call with accumulated interest, at the first | of reciprocity; and were it possible for the statesmen 0! 
meeting of the two Houses, after their periodical renova- | one nation, by stratagem and management, to obtain from 


tion. To present to their consideration, from time to 
time, subjects in which the interests pf the nation are 
most deeply involved, and for the regulation of which the 
legislative will is alone competent, isa duty prescribed 
by the Constitution, to the performance of which the first 
meeting of the new Congress isa period emineutly ap- 
propriate, and which it is now my purpose to discharge. 
Our relations of friendship with the other nations of 
the earth, political and commercial, have been preserved 
unimpaired, and the opportunities to improve them have 
been cultivated with anxious and unremitting attention. 
A negotiation upon subjects of high and delicate interest 
with the government of Great Britain, has terminated in 
the adjustment of some of the questions at issue upon 
satisfactory terms, and the postponement of others for 
future discussion and agreement. ‘The purposes of the 
Convention concluded at St. Petersburg, on the 12th day 
of July, 1822, under the mediation of the late Emperor 
Alexander, have been carried into effeet, by a subse- 
quent Convention concluded at London on the 15th of 
November, 1826, the ratifications of which were ex- 
changed at that place on the 6th day of February Jast 
A copy of the proclamation issued on the nineteenth day 


the weakness or ignorance of another, an overreaching 
treaty, such a compact would prove an incentive to we 
rather than a bond of peace. Our conventions will 
Great Britain are founded upon the principles of rec! 
procity. The commercial intercourse between the w 
countrics is greater in magnitude and amount than be- 
tween any two other nations on the globe. _ It is, for #! 
purposes of benefit or advantage to both, as precios 
and m all probability far more extensive than if the par 
ties were still constituent parts of one and the same 0s 
tion. ‘Treaties between such States, regulating the 

tercourse of peace between them, and adjusting teres 
of such transcendant importance to both, which hav 
been found, in a long expericnce of years, mutually 

vantageous, should not be lightly cancelled or disc 

tinued. Two conventions fur continuing in force thos 
above mentioned haye been concluded between the I! 


e e ° ° . >» eixth of 
| nipotentiaries of the two Governments, on the sixth ol 


August last, and will be forthwith laid before the Senate 
tor the exercise of their constitutional authority concer 
ing them. 

Inthe execution of the Treaties of Peace, of Novem 
ber, 1782, and September, 1783, between the Unie: 


of March last, publ shing this Convention, is herewith | States and Great Britain, and which terminated the W4 
communicated to Congress. The sum of twelve hun-| of our Independence, a line of boundary was draw 
dred and four thousand nine hundred and sixty dollars, | the demarcation of territory between the two counti 
therein stipulated to be paid to the clainnnts of indem- | extending over near twenty degrees of latitude, and rang 
nity under the first arucle of the ‘Preaty of Ghent, has ing over seas, lakes, and mountains, then very impcrice 
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ly explored, and scarcely opened to the geographical 
knowledge of the age. Im the progress of discovery and 
settlement by both parties, since that time, several ques. 
tions of boundary between their respective territories 
have arisen, which have been found excecdingly difficult 
of adjustment. At the cluse of the last war with Great 
Britam, four of these questions pressed themselves upon 
the consideration of the negotiators of the Treaty of 
Ghent, but without the means of concluding a definitive 
arrangement concerning them. They were referred to 
three separate Commissions, consisting of two Commis- | 
sioners, one appointed by each party, to examime and 
decide upon their respective claims. In the event of dis- 
agreement between the Commissioners, it was provided 
that they should make reports to their several Govern. 
ments; aml that the reports should finally be referred to 
the decision of a Sovereign, the common friend vf both, 
Of these commissions, two have already terminated their 
sessions and investigations, one by entire, and the other | 
by partial agreement. The Commissioners of the fifth 
article. of the Treaty of Ghent have finally disagreed, and | 
made their conflicting reports to their own governments. 
But. ftom these reports a great difficulty has occurred in | 
making up a question to be decided by the Arbitrator. 
This purpose has, however, been effected by a fourth 
Conventipn, concluded at London by the Plenipotentia- 
ries Of the two Governments on the 29th of September 
last... It will be submitted, together with the others, to 
the consideration of the Senate. 

While these questions have been pending, incidents 
have occurred of conflicting pretensions, and of danger- | 
ous. character upon the territory itself in dispute between | 
the two nations, By a common understanding between 
the Governments it was agreed that no exercise of exclu- 
sive jurisdiction by either party, while the negociation 
was pending, should change the state of the question of 


right to be definitively settled. Such collision has never- | 
theless recently taken place, by occurrences the precise | 


character of which has not yet been ascertained. A 
communication from the Governor of the State of Maine, 
with accompanying documents aii « correspondence be- | 
tween the Secretary of State and the Minister of Great 
Britain, on this subject, are now communicated. Mea- 
sures have been taken to ascertain the state of the facis 
more correctly by the employment of a special agent to 
visit the spot where the alleged outrages have occurred, 
the result of whose enquiries, when received, will be 
transmitted to Congress. 

While so many of. the subjects of high interest to the 
lnendly relations between the two countrivs have been 
so far adjusted, it is matter of regret that their views re- 
specting the commercial intercourse between the United 


States and the British. Colunil possessions have not | 


equally approximated to a friendly sgreement 

At the commencement of the last session of Congress, 
they were informed .of the sudden and unexpected ex- 
clusion by the British Government, of access, in vessels of 


the United States, to all their colonial ports, except those | 


immediate ly bordering upon our own territories. Inthe 
amicable discussions which have succeeded the adoption 
of this measure, which, as it affected harshly the interests 
of the United States, became a subject of expostulation 
onour part, the principles upon which its justification 
has been placed, have been of a diversified character, 
It has been at once ascribed to a mere recurrence to the 
old, long established principle of colonial monopoly, 
and at the same time to a feeling of resentment, because 
the offers of an Act of Parliament opening the colonial 
perts upon certain conditions, had not been grasped ut 
With sufficient eagerness by an instantancous conformity 
lothem. Ata subsequent period it has been intimated 
that the new exclusion was in resentment, because a prior 
Act of Parliament, of 1822, opening certain colunial 
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ports, under heavy and burdensome: estrictions to vessels 
of the United States, had not been reciprocated by an 
aslmission of British vessels from the colonies, and their 
cargoes, without any restriction or discrimination what- 
ever. But, be the motive for the interdiction what it may, 
the. British Government have manifested no disposition, 
either by negotiation or by corresponding legislative en- 
actments, to rececle from it, and we have been given dis- 
tinctly to understand, that neither of the bills which were 
under the consideration of Congress, at their last session, 
woukl have been deemed sufficient in their concessions, 


| to have been rewarded by any relaxation from the British 


interdict, It is one of the inconveniences inseparably 
connectel with the attempts to adjust, by reciprocal 


| legislation, interests of this nature, that neither party can 


know what would be satisfactory to the other ; and that, 
after enacting a statute for the avowed and sincere pur- 
pose of conciliation, it will generally be found stterly 
inadequate to the expectations of the other party, and 
will terminate in mutual disappointment. 

The session of Congress having terminated without 


| any act upon the subject, a Proclamation was issued, on 


the 17th of March last, conformably to the provisions of 


| the sixth section of the act of Ist March, 1823, declaring 


the fact that the trade and intercourse aathorized by the 
British Act of Parliament, of 24th Jane, 1822, be- 
tween the United States and the LBritish,enumerated co- 


| lonial ports, had been, by the subsequent Acts, of Parlia- 


ment, of Sth July, 1825, and the Order.of Council, of 
27th July, 1826, prohibited. The effect.of this Prucla- 
mation, by the terms of the Act under which it was issued, 
has been, that each.and every provision of the, Act con- 
cerning Navigation, of 18th April, 1518, snd.of the Act 
supplementary thereto, of 15th May, 1320, revived, and 
isin full force. Such, then, is the present condition of 
the trade, that, useful as it is to both parties, it.can, with 
a single momentary exception, be carried on directly by 
the vessels of neither. That exception itself is found in 


la Proclamation of the Governor of the laland of St. 


Christopher and of the Virgin Islands, inviting, for three 
months from the 28th of August last, the importation of 


| the articles of the produce of the United States, which 


constitute their export portion of this trade, in the ves- 
sels of all nations, That period having already expired, 
the state of mutual interdiction has again taken place. 
‘rhe British Government have not only declined neyotia- 
tion upon this subject, but, by the principle they have 
assumed with reference to it, have precluded even the 
means of negotiation. It becomes not the self respect 
of the United States, either to solicit gratuitous favors, or 
to accept as the grant of a favor that for which an ample 
equivalent is exacted. It remaius to be determined by 
the respective Governments, whether the trade shall be 
opened by acts of reciprocal legislation. It is in the 
meantime satisfactory to know, that, apart from the in. 
conveniences resulting from a disturbance of the usual 
channels of trade, no loss has. been sustained by the com. 
merce, the navigation, or the revenue of the United 
States, and none of magnitude is to be apprehended from 
this existing state of mutual interdict. 

With the other maritime and commercial nations of 
Europe, our intercourse continues, with little variation. 
Since the cessation, by the Convention of 24th June, 1822, 
of all discriminating duties upon the vesscls of the United 
States and of France, in either country, our trade with 
that nation bas increased and is increasing. A disposition 
on the part of France has been manifested to renew that 
negotiation; and, in acceding to the proposal, we have 
expressed the wish that it might be extended to other ob- 
jects, upon which a good understanding between the par- 
ties would be beneficial to the interests of both. ‘Fhe 
origin of the poliical relations between the United States 


and France, ts cocval with the first years of our indepene 
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dence. The memory of it is interwoven with that of our 
arduous struggle for national existence. Weakened as it 
has occasionally been since that time, it can by us never 
ke be forgotten ; and we should hail with exultation the mo- 
i ment which should indicate a recollection, equally friend- 
4 ly in spirit, on the part of France. A fresh effort has been 
recently made, by the Minister of the United States 

: residing at Paris, to obtain a consideration of the just 
‘ claims of citizens of the United States, to the reparation 
of wrongs long since committed, many of them frankly 
acknowledged, and all of them entitled, upon every prin- 
ciple of justice, to a candid examination. ‘The proposal 
last made to the French Government has been to refer the 
subject, which has formed an obstacle to this considera- 
tion, to the determination of a sovereign, the common 
friend of both. To this offer no definitive answer has yet 
been received ; but the gallant and honorable spirit which 
has at all times been the pride and glory of France, will 
not ultimately permit the demands of innocent sufferers 
to be extinguished in the mere consciousness of the power 
to reject them. 

A new Treaty of amity, navigation, and commerce, 
has been concluded with the Kingdom of Sweden, which 
will be submitted to the Senate for their advice with re- 
gard to its ratification. Ata more recent date, a Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Hanseatic Republics of Hamburg, 
Lubeck, and firemen, has been received, charged with a 
special migsion forthe negotiation of a ‘Treaty of amity and 
commerce between that ancient and renowned League and 
the United States. This negotiation has accordingly been 
commenced and is now in progress, the result of which 
will, if successful, be also submitted to the Senate for their 
consideration. 

Since the accession of the Empefor Nicholas to the Im- 
perial throne of all the Russias, the friendly dispositions 
towards the United States, so constantly manifested by his 
predecessor, have continued unabated ; and have been re- 
cently testified by the appointment of a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to reside at this place. From the interest taken 
by this sovereign in behalf of the suffering Greeks, and 
from the spirit with which others of the great European 
Powers are co-operating with him, the friends of freedom 
and of humanity may indulge the hope, that they will ob- 
tain relief from that most unequal of conflicts, which they 
have sv long and so gallantly sustained : that they will en- 
joy the blessing of self-government, which by their suffer- 
ings in the catise of liberty they have richly earned ; and 
that their indepengence will be secured by those liberal 
nistitutions, of which their country furnished the earliest 
examples in the history of mankind, and which have con- 
secrated to immortal remembrance the very so 1 for which 
they are now again profusely pouring forth their blood. 
The sympathies which the People and Government of the 
United States have so warmly indulged with their cause, 
have been acknowledged by their government, in a letter 
of thanks, which Ll have received from their illustrious Pre- 








































































































































































































































































































gress, the Representatives of that nation to whom this tri- 
bute of gratitude was intended to be paid, and to whom it 
was justly due. 
in the American hemisphere the cause of Freedom and 
Independence has continued to prevail ; and if signalized 
by none of those splendid triumphs which had crowned 
with glory some of the preceding years, it as only been 
from the banishment of ull external force against which the 
struggle had been maintained. The shout of victory has 
been superseded by the expulsion ofthe enemy over whom 
it could have been achieved. Our friendly wishes and cor- 
dial good will, which have constantly followed the South- 
ern nations of America in all the vicissitudes of their war 
4 Independence, are succeeded by a solicitude, equally 
dent and cordial, that, by the wisdom and purity of their 
‘tutions, they may secure to themsclyes the choicest 
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blessings of social order, and the best rewarils of virtuous 
liberty. Disclaiming alike alt right and all intention of 
interfering in those concerns which it is the prerogative 
of their Independence to regulate as to them shall see fi, 
we hail with joy every indication of their prosperity, of 
their harmony, of their persevering and inflexible homage 
to those principles of freedom and of equal rights, which 
are alone suited to the genius and temper of the Amer. 
can nations. It has been therefore with some concern that 
we have obverved indications of intestine divisions in some 
of the Republics of the South, and appearances of less 
union with one another, than we believe to be the interest 
of all. Among the results of this state of things has been 
that the Treaties concluded at Panama do not appear to 
have been ratified by the contracting parties, and that the 
meeting of the Congress at ‘Tacubaya has been indefinite. 
ly postponed. In accepting the invitations to be repre. 
sented at this Congress, while a manifestation was intend. 
ed on the part of the United States, of the most friendly 
disposition towards the Southe*n Republics by whom it 
had been proposed, it was hoped that it would furnish an 
opportunity for bringing all the nations of this hemisphere 
to the common acknowledgment and adoption of the prin. 
ciples, in the regulation of their international relations, 
which would have secured a lasting peace and harmony 
between them, and have promoted the cause of mutual 
benevolence throughout the globe. But as obstacles ap. 
pear to have arisen to the re-assembling of the Congress, 
one of the two Ministers commissioned on the part of the 
United States has returned to the bosom of his country, 
while the Minister charged with the ordinary mission to 
Mexico remains authorized to attend at the conferences of 
the Congress whenever they may be resumed. 

A hope was for a short time entertained, that a Treaty 
of Peace actually signed between the Governments of 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil would supersede all further oc. 
casion fur those collisions between belligerent pretensions 
and neutral rights, which are so commonly the result of 
maritime war, and which have unfortunately disturbed the 
harmony of the relation: between the United States and 
the Brazilian Governinents. At their last session, (on 
gress were informed that some of the naval officers of that 
Empire had advanced and practised upon principles in re 
lation to blockades and to neutral navigation, which we 
could not sanction, and which our commanders found ' 
necessary to resist. It appears that they have not been 
sustained by the Government of Brazil itself Some v! 
the vessels captured under the assumed authority of these 
erroneous principles have been restored ; and we (rust 
that our just expectations will be realized, that adequate 
indemnity will be made to all the citizens of the United 
States who have suffered by the tnwarranted captures 
which the Brazilian tribunals themselves have pronounce! 
unlawful, 

In the diplomatic discussions at Riv de Janeiro, of thes 
| wrongs sustained by citizens of the United States, av ! 


sreestereenenenagig hear 


| others which seemed as if emanating immediately !ro" 
that government itself, the Chargé d? Affaires of the Un 
ed States, under an impression that his representations |" 
behalf of the rights and interests of his countrymen were 
totally disregarded and useless, deemed it his duty, w'0'" 
out waiting for instructions, to terminate his official func 
tions, to demand his passports, and return to the United 
States. This movement, dictated by an honest zeal for 
the honor and interests of his country ; motives which 
operated exclusively upon the mind of the officer who re 
sorted to it, has not been disapproved by me. The Bra- 
zilian Government, however, complained of it as a mea- 
sure for which no adequate intentional cause had been 
given by them ; and upon an explicit assurance, through 
their Chargé d’ Affaires, residing here, that a successor 
to the late Representative of the United Staves near that 

| government, the appointment ‘of whom they desired, 
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should be received and treated with the respect due to his | been effected to the amount of nearly sixteen millions, 
character, and that indemnity should be promptly made | and the charge of annual interest will have been reduced 
for all injuries inflicted on citizens of the United States, | upwards of one million. But among the maxims of poli- 
or their property, contrary to the laws of nations, a tem- | tical economy which the stewards of the public moneys 
rary commission as Chargé d’Affaires to that country | should never suffer without urgent necessity to be trans- 
gc been issued, which it is hoped will entirely restore | cended, is that of keeping the expenditures of the year 
the ordinary diplomatic intercourse between the two go-| within the limits of its receipts. The appropriations of 
vernments, and the friendly relations between their re- | the two last years, including the yearly ten millions of the 
spective nations. sinking fund, have each equalled the promised revenue of 
Turning from the momentous concerns of our Union in| the ensuing year. While we foresee with confidence, 
its intercourse with foreign nations, to those of the deep. that the public coffers will be replenished from the re- 
est interest in the administration of our internal affairs, we | ceipts,as fast as they will be drained by the expenditures, 
find the revenues of the present year corresponding as, equalin amount to those of the qaurrent year, it should 
nearly as might be expected with the anticipations of the | not be forgotten that they could ill suffer the exhaustion 
Jast, and presenting an aspect still more favorable in the | of larger disbursements. 
promise of the next. The balance in the Treasury on the The condition of the Army, and of allthe branches of 
first of January last was six millions three hundred and fif- | the public seryice under the superintendence of the Se- 
ty-eight thousand six hundred and eighty-six dollars and | cretary of War, will be seen by the report from that offi- 
eighteen cents. The receipts from that day to the 30th | cer, and the documents with which it is accompanied. 
of September last, as near as the returns of them yet re-| During the course of the last summer, a detachment of 
ceived can show, amount to sixteen millions eight hundred | the Army has been usefully and successfully called to per- 
and eighty-six thousand five hundred and eighty-one dol | form their appropriate duties. At the moment when the 
Jars and thirty-two cents. The receipts of the present | Commissioners appointed for carrying into execution ecer- 
quarter, estimated at four millions five hundred and fif- | tain provisions of the Treaty of August 19th, 1825, with 
teen thousand, added to the above, form an aggregate of | various tribes of the Northwestern Indians, were about to 
twenty-one millions four hundred thousand dollars of re- | arrive at the uppointed place of meeting, the unprovoked 


ceipts. The expenditures of the year may perhaps amount | murder of several citizens, and other acts of unequivocal 


totwenty-two millions three hundred thousand dollars, | hostility,committed by a party of the Winnebago tribe,one 


presenting a small excess over the receipts. But of these | of those associated in the Treaty, followed by indications 
twenty-two millions, upwards of six have been applied to, of a menacing character, among other tribes of the same 
the discharge of the principal of the public debt; the | region, rendered necessary an immediate display of the 
whole amount of which, approaching seventy-four mil- defensive and’ protective force of tiie Union in that quar- 
lions on the first of January last, will on the first day of| ter. It was accordingly exhibited by the immediate and 
next year full short of sixty-seven millions and a half. The | concerted movements of the Governors of the State of 
balance in the Treasury on the first of January next, it is | Ilirois, and of the Territory of Michigan, and competent 
expected, will exceed five millions four hundred and fifty | levies of militia under their authority, with a corps of 
thousand dollars ; a sum exceeding that of the first of Ja-| seven hundred men of United States’ troops under the 
nuary, 1825, though falling short of that exhibited on the | command of General Atkinson, who, at the call of Go- 
first of January last. vernor Cass, immediately repaired to the scene of danger 
It was foreseen that the revenue of the present year | from their stativn at St. Louis. ‘l'heir presence dispelled 
would not equal that of the last, which had itself been less the alarms of our fellow citizens on those borders, and 
than that of the next preceding year. But the hope has overawed the hostile purposes of the Indians. The per- 
been realized which was entertained, that these deficien- | petrators of the murders were surrendered to the autho- 
cies would in nowise interrupt the steady operation of | rity and operation of our laws; and every appearance of 
the discharge of the public debt by the annual ten mil-| purposed hostility from those Indian tribes has subsided. 
lions devoted to that object by the act of 3d March, 1817.| Although the present organization of the Army, and 
‘The amount of duties secured on merchandise import- | the administration of its various branches of service, are, 
ed from the commencement of the year until the 30th of | upon the whole, satisfactory, they are yet susceptible of 
September last, is twenty-one millions two hundred and | much improvement in particulars, some of which have 
twenty-six thousand, and the probable amount of that | been heretofore submitted to the consideration of Con- 
which will be secured during the remainder of the year, | gress, and others are now first presented in the Report 
is five millions seven hundred and seventy-four thousand | of the Secretary of War. 
dollars; forming a sum total of twenty-seven millions.| The expediency of providing for additional numbers 
With the allowances for drawbaeks and contingent defi. | of officers in the two corps of Engineers will, in some 
ciences which may occur, though not specifically fore. | degree, depend upon the number and extent of the ob- 
seen, we may safely estimate the receipts of the ensuing | jects of national importance upon which Congress may 


year at twenty-two millions three hundred thousand dol- | think it proper that surveys should be made, conformably 


lars; @ revenue forthe next equal to the expenditure of | to the Act of the 30th of April, 1824. Of the surveys 
the present year. 


| which, before the last session of Congress, had been made 
The deep solicitude felt by our citizens of all classes | under the authority of that act, reports were made: 

throughout the Union for the total discharge of the public 1. Of the Board of Internal Improvement, on the 
debt, will apologize for the earnestness with which I deem | Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
it my duty to urge this topic upon the consideration of! 2. On the continuance of the National Road from 
Congress ; of recommending to them again the observance , Cumberland to the tide waters within the District of Co- 
of the strictest economy in the application of the public | lumbia. 
funds. The depression upon the receipts of the revenue} 3. On the continuation of the National Road from Can- 
which had commenced with the year 1826,continued with | ton to Zanesville. 
increased severity during the two first quarters of the pre- 4. On the location of the National Road from Zanesville 
sent year. The returning tide began to flow with the to Columbus. 
third quarter, and so far as we can judgedrom experience,| 5. On the continuation of the same road to the Seat of 
may be expected to continue through the course of the Government in Missouri. 
ensuing year. Inthe meantime, an alleviation from the 6. On a Post Road from Baltimore to Philadelphia. 
burden of the public debt will in the three years, have, 7. Of asurvey of Kennebec river, (in part.) 
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9. On the survey of Saugatuck harbor and river. 

10. Ona canal from Lake Ponchartrain to the Missis- 
sippi river. 

11. On surveys at Edgartown, Newburyport, and Hy- 
aunis harbor. ; 

12. On survey of La Plaisance Bay, in the Territory of 

ichigan. 
ss And reports are now prepared, and will be submitted 
to Congress : ‘ : ; 

On surveys of the Peninsula of Florida, to ascertain 
the practicability of a canal to connect the waters of the 
Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexico, across that Peninsula; 
and also, of the country between the Bays of Mobile and 
of Pensacola, with the view of connecting them together 
by a canal ; 

On surveys of a route for a canal to connect the waters 
of James and Great Kenhawa rivers ; 

On the survey of the Swash in Pamlico Sound, and 
that of Cape Fear, below the town of Wilmington, in 
North Carolina ; 

On the survey of the Muscle Shoals, in the ‘Tennessee 
river, and for a route for a contemplated communication 
between the Hiwassee and Coosa rivers, in the State of 
Alabama. : : 

Other reports of surveys, upon objects pointed ont by 
the several acts of Congress, of the last and preceding 
sessions, ate in the progress of preparation, and most of 
them may be cempleted befure the close of this session. 
All the officers of both ¢orps of Engineers, with several 
other persons duly qualified, have been constantly em- 
ployed upon these services, from the passage of the Act 
of 30th April, 1824, to this time. Were no other ad- 
vantage to accrue to the country from their labors than 
the fund of topographical knowledge which they have 
collected and communicated, that alone would have been 
a profit to the Union more than alequate to all the ex- 
penditures wh'ch have been devoted to the object 7 but 
the appropriations for the repair and continuation of the 
Cumberland Road, for the construction of various other 
roads, for the removal of obstructions from the Rivers 
and Harbors, for the erection of Light-houses, Beacons, 
Piers, and Buoys, and for the completion of Canals, un- 
dertaken by individual associations, but needing the as- 
sistance of means and resources more comprehensive 
than individual enterprise can command, may be consid- 





ered rather as treasures laid up from the contributions of 


the present age, for the beneht of posterity, than as un. 
requitted applications of the accruing revenues of the 
nauon. ‘Tosuch objects of permanent improvement to 
the condition of the country, of real addition to the 
wealth as well as to the comlort of the People by whose 
authority and resources they have been effected, from 
three to four millions of the annual income of the nation 
hive, by laws enacted at the three most recent sessions 
of Congress, been applied without intrenching upon the 
necessities of the Treasury; without adding a dollar to 
the taxes or debts of the community; without suspend 
ing even the steady and regular discharge of the debts 
contracted in former days, which, within the same three 
years, huve been diminished by the amount of nearly six- 
teen millions of dollars. 

The same observations are, in a great degree, applica- 
ble to the appropriations made for fortifications upon the 


cuasts and harbors of the United States, for the mainte- | 


nance of the Military Academy at West Point, and for the 


various objects under the superintendence of the Depart. | 
‘The Report of the Secretary of the | 


ment of the Navy. 
Navy, and those from the subordinate branches of both 
the Military Departments, exhibit to Congress, in minute 
detail, the present condition of the public establishments 
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gress relating to them; and the views of the officers en | sented by the multiplying relations of personal ant int 
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gaged in the several branches of the service, concerning 
the improvements which may tend to their perfection, 
‘The fortification of the coasts, and the gradual increase 
and improvement of the Navy, are parts of a great system 
of national defence, which has been apwards of tew years 
in progress, and which for a series of years to come, will 
continue to claim the constant and persevering protection 
and superintendence of the legislative authority. Among 
the measures which have emanated from these principles, 
the Act of the last Session of Congress, for the gradual 
improvement of the Nuvy, holds a conspictious place. 
The collection of timber for the future constriction of 
vessels of war; the preservation and reproduction of the 
species of timber peculiarly adapted to that purpose; the 
construction of Dry Docks for the use of the Navy; the 
erection of a Marine Railway for the repair of the public 
ships; and the improvements of the Navy Yards for the 
preservation of the public property deposited in them 

have all received from the Executive the attention re. 
quired by that Act, and will continue to receive it, stead. 
ily proceeding towards the execution of all its purposes. 
The establishment of a Naval Academy, furnishing the 
means of theoretic instruction to the youths who devote 
their lives to the service of their country upon the ocean, 
still solicits the sanction of the Legislature. Practica! 
seamanship, and the art of navigation, may bé acquired up. 
on the cruises of the squadrons, which, from time to time, 
are despatched to distant seas; but a competent know. 
ledge, even of the art of ship building, the higher mathe. 
matics, and astronomy; the literature which can place 
our officers ona level of polished education with th 

officers of other maritime nations; the knowledge of the 
laws, municipal and national, which, in their intercourse 
with foreign States and their Governments, are continu 

ally called into operation; and above all, that acquaint. 
ance with the principles of honor and justice, witht 
higher obligations of morals, and of general laws, human 
and divine, which constitute the great distinction between 
the warrior patriot, and the licensed robber and pirate; 
these can be systematically taught and eminently acquired 
only ina permanent school, stationed upon the shore, and 
provided with the teachers, the instruments, and th 

books conversant with and adapted to the communication 
of the principles of these respective sciences to tle 

youthful and inquiring mind. 

The report from the Postmaster General exhibits the 
condition of that Department as highly satisfactory for 
the present, and still more promising for the future. Its 
receipts for the year ending the first of July last, amount. 
ed to one million four hundred and seventy-three thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-one dollars, and exceeded its 
expenditures by upwards of one hundred thousand dol 
lars. It cannot be an over-sanguine estimate to predict 
that, in less than ten years, of which one-half have elaps- 
ed, the receipts will have been more than doubled. In 
the mean time a reduced expenditure upon establish- 
ed routes has kept pace with increased facilities of publi 
accommodation and additional services have been obtained 
at reduced rates of compensation. Within the last yew 
the transportation of the mail in stages has been great! 
augmented, ‘The number of Post Offices has been i 
creased to seven thousand; and it may be anticipated 
that, while the facilities of intercourse between fellow 
citizens, in person or by correspondence, will soon be 
carried to the door of every villager in the Union, a yearly 
surplus of revenue will accrue, which may be applicc 
as the wisdom of Congress, under the exercise of thei 
constitutional powers, may devise for the further establisli 
ment and improvement of the public roads, or by adding 
still further to the facilities in the transportation of the 
mails. Of the indications of the prosperous condition ot 
our country, none can be more pleasing than those pre- 
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mate intercourse between the citizens of the Union 
dwelling at the remotest distances from each other. _ 

Among the subjects which have heretofore occupied 
the earnest solicitude and attention of Congress, is the 
management and disposal of that portion of the property 
of the Nation which consists of the public lands. The 
acquisition of them, made at the expense of the whole 
Union, not only in treasure but in blood, marks a right of 
property in them equally extensive. By the report and 
statements from the General Land Office, now communi- 
cated, it appears, that, under the present Government of 
the United States, a sum little short of 33,000,000 dol. 
lars, has been paid from the common Treasury, for that 
portion of this property which has been purchased from 
France and Spain, and for the extinction of the aborigi- 
nal titles. The amount of lands acquired is near two 
hundred and sixty millions of acres, of which, on the first 
of January, 1826, about one hundred and thirty-nine mil- 
lions of acres had been surveyed, and little more than 
nineteen millions of acres had been sold. The amount 
paid into the Treasury by the purchasers of the lands 
sold is not yet equal to the sum paid for the whole, but 
leaves a small balance to be refunded; the proceeds of 
the sales of the lands have long been pledged to the 
creditors of the Nation; a pledge from which we have 
reason to hope that they will in a very few years be re- 
deemed. The system upon which this great National 
interest has been managed, was the result of long, anx- 
ious, and persevering deliberation; matured and modified 
by the progress of our population and the lessons of ex- 
perience. It has been hitherto eminently successful. 
More than nine-tenths of the lands still remain the com- 
mon property of the Union, the appropriation and dis- 
posal of which are sacred trusts in the hands of Congress. 
Of the lands sold, a considerable part were conveyed un- 
der extended credits, which, in the vicissitudes and fluc- 
tuations in the value of lands, and of their produce, be- 
came oppressively burdensome to the purchasers, It 
can never be the interest or the policy of the Nation to 
wring from its own citizens the reasonable profits of their 
industry and enterprise, by holding them to the rigorous 
import of disastrous engagements. In March, 1821, a 
debt of twenty-two millions of dollars, due by purchasers 
of the public lands, had accumulated, which they were 
unable to pay. An act of Congress, of the 2d of March, 
1821, came to their relief, and has been succeeded by 
others ; the latest being the act of the 4th of May, 1826, 
the indulgent provisions of which expired on the 4th of 
July last. The effect of these laws has been to reduce 
the debt from the purchasers, to a remaining balance of 
about four millions three hundred thousand dollars due; 
more than three-fifths of which are for lands within the 
State of Alabama. I recommend to Congress the revival 
and continuance for a further term, of the beneficent ac- 
commodations to the public debtors, of that statute, and 
submit to their consideration, in the same spirit of equity, 
the remission, under proper discriminations, of the for- 
feitures of partial payments on account of purchases of 
the public lands, so far as to allow of their application to 
other payments. 

There are various other subjects of deep interest to 
the whole Union, which have heretofore been recom- 
mended to the consideration of Congress, as well by my 
predecessors, as, under the impression of the duties de- 
volving upon me, by myself. Among these are the debt, 
rather of justice than gratitude, to the surviving warriors 
of the Revolutionary War; the extension of the Judicial 
Administration of the Federal Government to those ex- 
tensive and important members of the Union, which, 
having risen inte existence since the organization of the 
present Judiciary establishment, now constitute at least 
One-third of its territory, power, and population; the 
formation of a more effective and uniform system for the 
Vor, 1V,—175 


vernment of the Militia, and the amelioration, in some 
orm or modification, of the diversified and often oppres- 
sive code relating to Insolvency. Amidst the multipli- 
city of topics of great national concernment which may 
recommend themselves to the calm and patriotic delibe- 
rations of the Legislature, it may suffice to say, that on 
these and all other measures which may receive their 
sanction, my hearty co-operation will be given, conform- 
ably to the duties enjoined upon me, ard under the sense 
of all the obligations prescribed by the Constitution. : i 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. ae 
Washington, December 4, 1827. ee 
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DerarTMENT oF War, Nov. 26, 1827. 


Sir: I submit a report of the administration of this 
Department, from the date of my last report. 

1 beg leave to refer you to the noneeneny os reports, 
made up in pursuance of my orders, marked from A to P. 
They disclose, in detail, the measures which have been 
carried into effect in the various branches of the public 
service, subject to the superintendence of this Depart- 
ment. 

The document A is a report of Major General Brown 
on the state of the Army. I renew with pleasure an ex- 
pression of my entire satisfaction at the condition of the 
Army, both as to its moral and military character. As 
far as | am officially advised, its officers are now essenti- 
ally exempt from the degrading vice of intemperance. 
The few examples which have been made (though neces- 
sary, yet reluctantly) to cleanse the army from this blot, 
united with a declared, unalterable determination never 
to pardon when a sentence of guilt for this offence, on 
satisfactory evidence, was pronounced by a Court Martial, 
it is hoped will restrain the very few, if any, who are dis- 
posed to forget in this indulgence what is due to their 
characters as officers of the American Army. To its good 
discipline generally, the most ample testimony is borne, 
and particularly by Major General Brown, who, during 
the present year, made a tour of inspection through three 
of the great sections of the Union. The two schools of 
practice, Fortress Monroe and Jefferson Barracks, will be 
great auxiliaries in promoting ils perfection. For the be- 
nefit of the former, I again renew a recommendation for 
the purchase of horses, contained in former reports, and 
for the reasons therein presented. The fiscal administra- 
tion of the army continues to be entitled to the highest 
commendation, both as to its economy and punctuality. 
In the spirit of the former, a retrenchment has been made 
in the article of officers’ transportation, by which no in- 
considerable expense will in future be avoided ; and it 
will be seen with satisfaction that in the articles of cloth- 
ing and subsistence of the army, there will be a consider- 
able saving in the ensuing year, compared with the pre- 
sent; and notwithstanding the increased pay and allow- 
ance, so justly given at the last session to company offi- 
cers, and for which no appropriation was made, and also 
the additional costs incurred in suppressing the threaten- 
ed hostilities of the Indians, the total amount asked to 
meet the various demands on this Department, for the 
year 1828, is less by near a million of dollars than for the 
year 1827 ; principally, however, resulting from surplus. 
es in former appropriations. And in relation to its pune. 
tuality, no ascertained delinquency whatever has occurred 
in any one of its various departments. 

I beg leave, also, to recommend to the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress, the alteration proposed by the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, in the organization 
of that department, presuming that the mode of supplying 
the army by contract, whose advantages have been: so 
satisfactorily manifested, will be continued by a new act 
of legislation, the former law being about to expire. In 
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confirmation of this suggestion, as to the advantage of 
supplying the army by this system, I beg leave to state 
that the price of rations, although of a much superior 

uality to those formerly issued, has been reduced to 11 
-10 cents at nur most expensive posts, while at those 
least so, we procure them at 6 8-10 cents. 

_ Trecommend to the consideration of Congress the erec- 
tion of the buildings in or near the city of New York, and 
in the city of New Orleans, as proposed by the Quarter- 
master General, 

I presume to suggest, for the consideration of Congress, 
the propriety of founding an Army Asylum. Such esta- 
blishments, it is believed, enter into the policy of every 
other nation, and even here, have obtained already in the 
Naval branch of the service. Uniformity of system alone 
in the two arms of the natianal defence, therefore, would 
seem to require it. The condition of some of the defeml- 
ers of their country, during the Revolutionary war, excit- 
ed so far the sympathy of Congress as to experience its 
bounty. It is highly probable in our future history, that 
many, both privates and officers, may be in circumstances 
no less distressing. Indeed cases are now of frequent oc- 
currence where the department is applied to tor relief. 
An honorable asylum from such a condition seems to be 
dictated alike by policy and gratitude. A smalf monthly 
deduction from the pay of the officers and privates, will 
constitute the fund for its support. It would manifest 
the beneficence of the nation, if means were furnished at 
once from the public treasury for the erection of the ne- 
cessary buildings. 

The Military Academy at West Point, from the report 
of the late Visiters, is progressing with its accustomed 
success, and loses nothing in a comparison, according to 
the testimony of those whose opportunities enable them 
to decide, with any establishment of the kind in the 
world, 

In making selections from the thousands of candidates, 
I have redeemed my pledge, made in a former report, of 
appointing one Cadet, at least, from each Congressional 
District. 

In selecting Visiters of Inspection, I have deemed it 
but an act of justice to invite them from every quarter of 
the Union. And when it suited the convenience of the 
immediate Representatives of the People to attend,(as 
it isa service without reward,) 1 have given them the 
preference, that they might, from their own observation, 
be the better able to decide on its value, and suggest 
and promote whatever was calculated to increase its use- 
fulness. 

The two Corps of Engineers have been actively en- 
goged during the year—some in field duties, others in 
superintending fortifications; the former have returned 
to this place for the purpose of reporting upon their la- 
bors. {I have had occasion, in former reports, to suggest 
the utter inadequacy of the existing organization of these 
useful officers to the demand on their services. 

The various objects upon which Congress directed a 
reconnoissance to be made, were prompily attended to. 

In selecting among the objects presented for recon- 
noissance by the State authorities, and respectable asso- 
ciations of private citizens, I have endeavored io be gov- 
erned by their relative importance, anda due regard to 
the fair claims ofall parts of the Union. The result of 
the surveys has, in some instances, reduced the scale of 
the proposed objects, so as to deprive them of the char- 
acter of national importance ; but, even in these cases, 
the labors of the corps have not been Jost. By their su- 
perior science and experience, they have given valuable 
information to those concerned, which, from their limit- 
ed resources, they would have been unable otherwise 
to have procured. Having finished the survey of the 
proposed National Road from this place to New Orleans, 
and made their report, which Thad the honor ofsub- 


mitting to the 19th Congress, no further step can be 
taken by the Department till the pleasure of Congress jy 
signified by legislative enactment. Among the many 
important objects to which the attention of the Depart. 
ment has been directed during the past Session, may be 
particularly enumerated the great Western Nationa) 
Road ; the proposed Ohio and Chesapeake Canal; ¢). 
rail road from Baltimore to the waters of the Ohio ;a com. 
munication between the waters of James River and the 
Western waters ; the improvement of the navigation jn 
the Tennessee river ; and the Canal through Florid, 

Although the rail road is proposed to be effected by 
individual enterprise alone, it is certainly of great jg. 
tional importance, and justified the Department in ap. 
plying its means to ascertain its practicability. Reports 
on all these subjects are in a course of preparation, ey. 
cept on tire rai? read, and it is hoped that most of then 
will be prepared in time to be laid before Congress 
its present session. For more particular information on 
these subjects, b refer to document B. fF refer to doc. 
uments B and C, containing the reports of the Engineer 
and Quartermaster’s Departments, in which may be seen 
the measures whieh have been pursued in execution of 


‘sundry special aets of Congress, directing the construc. 


tion of roads and the improvement of harbors, &c. 

In the report of the Engineer Department will be seen 
the progress we have made in our several Portificetions 

Doeument H is the report of the officer having direc. 
tion of the Ordnance Department. ‘Fhe alterations sug. 
gested by that officer, in the organization of that Depart. 
ment, have been heretofore presented ;and received the 
favorable consideration of Congress at their last Ses. 
sion. I beg leave again toadd my recommendation to 
the proposed changes. 

The report ofthe same officer on the lead mines gives 
a very satisfactory view of the importance of this pro. 
perty to the United States, The expected annual supply 
is equal to 10,000,000 pounds, a tithe of which, as rent 
received by the Government, will be more than suff. 
cient for the purposes of the Army and Navy. 

Document I is the report of the Clerk of Pensions, by 
which it appears the number of revolutionary pensiovers 
have been diminished by death, since the last report, 
four hundred and forty-three; and of invalid pensioners 
forty-eight. 

In compliance with the act of Congress, entitled “ An 
act to authorize the President of the United States to run 
and mark a line dividing the Tetritory of Florida from 
the State of Georgia,” a commissioner was appointed 
on the part of the United States, to co-operate with one 
appointed by the State authorities of Georgia, for the 
purpose of carrying the act into effect. I regret to re- 
port that the object has not been effected ; the corres- 
pondence on the subject will present the causes of tlie 
failure, and are contained in document K. ‘The docu- 
ment L isthe report ofthe Clerk charged with Indian 
Affairs, accompanied with a treaty made with the Chip- 
pewa, Menomenie, and Winnebago tribes of Indians. 

Under the injunction of the treaty made with the Sioux 
and Chippewa, Sac and Fox, Menomenie, Ioway, 510U%, 
Winnebago, and a portion of the Ottawa, Chippewa, and 
Pattawatima tribes of Indians, made at Prairie du Chien, 
on the 19th August, 1825, two citizens were directed 
to repair to Green Bay, witha view to its fulfilment. 
Just, however, preceding their arrival, a portion of the 
Winnebagoes, a powerful and perverse tribe, had com- 
mitted serious acts of hostility by the murder of some ¢ 
our citizens ; and unfavorable appearances among other 
tribes indicated the design, as it was apprehended, of & 
powerful combination, threatening to disturb the peace 
of our borders. 

Governor Cass, as soon as he was advised of these cit 
cumstances, with great prompitude and equal pradence 
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appealed directly to Gen. Atkinson, in command at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, for aid ; who, with a commendable zeal, 
moved with about six hundred men under his command 
to the anticipated theatre of hostilities, where he was 
met by other detachments from the army, and by volun- 
teer companies composed of patriotic citizens. 

Governor Edwards, for the protection of the People of 
Illinois, also ordered outa small portion of her militia ; 
the celerity of these movements, with the imposing force 
gathered together, gave at once protection to our citi- 
zens. Assoon as the Department was advised of these 
movements, General Gaines was directed to proceed to 
the scene of operations, and to adopt the necessary mea- 
sures to inflict punishment on the offenders. The In- 
dians sued for clemency, and obtained it on the condition 
of giving up the murderers, eight in number, who are 
now in custody to await the sentence of the law. The 
document M presents the details of the subject. 

The excess of the Indians may be ascribedto their 
thirst for blood. Their pretext is understood to rest on 
a supposed intrusion of the miners on their lands. To 
obviate any ground of complaint, and to meet the wish- 
es of our Western citizens, it is proposed to procure, by 
purchase, an enlargement of our boundaries in that quar- 
ter, s0.as to embrace the whole of the highly valuable 
lead mines said to abound in that region, and for which 
an appropriation will be hereafter asked. I submit here- 
with reports marked 1, 2, and 3, from Col. McKenney ; 
he having been charged with the business to which they 
refer ; from which the disposition of the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws, in regard to emigration to lands West ofthe 
Mississippi, may be inferred ; also, shewing that an agree- 
ment has been concluded with the Creeks, subject to an 
approval in the usual form by the Executive, and the 
sanction of a Creek Council to be called for that purpose, 
which secures to the United States the strip of land in 
Georgia, not embraced in the cession of the Treaty of 
Washington, of the 24th January, 1826, 

If the policy, as indicated in the ascertained disposi- 
tions of the Chickasaws especially, be approved by Con- 
gress, the appropriation of means corresponding thereto 
willbe required to carry the measure into effect. There 
is little doubt of the identity of feeling onthis subject, 
in at least three of the aioe tribes, and a large por- 
tion of the fourth, and that this feeling may be availed of 
itis respectfully suggested that means be provided to be 
applied in the discretion of the Executive to profit by its 
existence, 

The information recently acquired of the disposition 
of the Indians within our limits to remove, has tended to 
strengthen the views which I have heretofore submitted 
on this subject, and I embrace the occasion most respect- 
fully, but earnestly, to solicit again the attention of Con- 
gress to the necessity of adopting some general system 
which might better the condition of the Indians, and re- 
lieve the States and ‘Territories of the incumbrance of 
their residence ; a never failing source of inquietude, 
and, it is to be apprehended, of disturbance. 

I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES BARBOUR. 

The President of the United States. 


A. 


Heap Quanrens of THE Army, 
Washington, November 1st, 1827. 


Sin : In compliance with your instructions, of the 10th 
September, I have now the honor to submit the following 
Returns and Statements, viz : 

A—A statement of the organization of the Army, con- 
formable to acts of Congress. 








B—A return of the actual strength of the Army, from 
the last regimental and other returns. j 

C-—A return shewing the distribution of the troops in 
the Eastern Department. . 

D—A return shewing the distribution of the troops in 
the Western Department. 

E—A statement shewing the number of men enlisted ; 
the amount of money advanced for the purposes of re- 
cruiting, andthe amount for which recruiting accounts 
have been rendered for settlement, from the Ist of Janu- 
ary, to the 30th September, 1827. 

F—An estimate of the amount which will be required 
for the current expenses of the recruiting service for the 
year 1828, 

By statement E, it will appear that the sum of $3,787 
57 remains unexpended inthe hands of recruiting officers: 
This amount is in a course of regular application to the 
recruiting service, and will doubtless, in due season, de 
regularly accounted for. 

Brevet Major General Gaines has accomplished a tour 
of inspection within the last year, comprehending the re- 
mote posts occupied by the 4th Regiment of Infantry, at 
Tampa Bay, Pensacola and the interior of Florida. Also, 
the posts of Petites Coquilles, St. Philip, New-Orleans, 
Cantonment Jesup, Baton Rouge, Fort Snelling, Fort 
Crawford, Fort Armstrong, and the Jefferson Barracks, 

Brevet Major General Scott has inspected the posts of 
Fortress Monroe, Bellona Arsenal, Fort Severn, Fort 
Columbus, Fort Trumbull, Fort Wolcott, Fort Indepen- 
dence, Fort Constitution, Fort Preble, Fort Brady, Fort 
Mackinaw, and Fort Howard ; also, West Point and the 
Arsenals at Watertown and Watervicit. 

Brevet Brigadier General Wool has inspected all the 
military posts on the Atlantic, from Old Point Comfort to 
Eastport, including the Arsenals at Richmond, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Watertown, Rome, and Detroit. Also, the 
Armory at Harper’s Ferry, and the Posts of Plattsburgh, 
Sackett’s Harbor, and Niagara. 

During the Summerand Autumn of 1826, Colonel 
Croghan made an inspection of the following posts, the 
report of which having been received since my Jast annu- 
al communication on this subject, they are here recapit- 
ulated :—viz. 

Fort Atkinson at the Council Bluffs, Fort Brady, Fort 
Mackinaw, Fort Howard, Fort Snelling, Fort Armstrong, 
Fort Crawford,and the troops then stationed at St. Louis. 
During the current year, Col. Croghan has also inspected 
the posts of New-Orleans, Baton Rouge, Cantonment 
Jesup, Cantonment Towson, Cantonment Gibson, Fort 
Snelling, Fort Armstrong, and the Jefferson Barracks. 

The Field Officers of the Artillery Regiments are now 
generally engaged in the inspection of their companies : 
No reports have yet been received from them. 

Added to these sources of information, the results of 
my own inspection of a large portion of the Army during 
the past year, have confirmed me in the position that, in 
all the Departments of Instruction, Police, Discipline, and 
Administration, the present condition of our Military Es- 
tablishment, is as favorable as could be expected under 
the circumstances incident to its organization. 

With regard to the armament of our seacoast frontier, 
it may be proper here toobserve, that in all our Fortsand 
Sea Batteries, there is a lamentable deficiency of Artille- 
ry materiel. Almost all the Atlantic posts require new 
supplies of Ordnance, new Platforms, and new Gun Car- 
riages, to place them in even a respectable state of mili- 
tary equipment; and it is respectfully submitted whether 
it may not be expedient to call the serious attention of 
Congress to this subject, andto ask an appropriation for 
the purpose of furnishing those forts with, at least, the 
means to repel an insult, and to meet such possible exi- 
gencies as may be rationally apprehended. 

The important advantages which have been contempla- 
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ted from the system of concentration in the personnel of 
the Army, continue to be manifested in the happy effects 
already resulting from the Schools of Practice. It has ne- 
ver been a subject of doubt among unprejudiced milita- 
ry men, that, by such a system, principally, the military 
efficiency of our Peace Establishment, under its pre- 
sent circumstances and organization, is to be preserved, 
and our confidence in the attainment of this great object 
is, more and more, confirmed, by the experience which 
even our present limited means have thus far afforded 
us. The late movement against the Winnebago Indians, 
by a detachment of troops from Jefferson Barracks, un-| completed in the course of the winter. The several for. 
der command of Brigadier General Atkinson, has furnish- | tifications on the Gulf of Mexico, and on the Mississipp; 
ed a practical illustration of some of the arguments which | river, and at the outlets of Lake Ponchartrain, now in pro. 
I have heretofore advanced in reference to this subject, | gress, have been inspected by the Board during the past 
and that of our Northwestern defences. By a prompt) year. 

and imposing display of military force in the very heart; Battery at Bayou Bienvenu.— This work was com. 
of their country, those savages have been awed into per-. menced in December last, under an appropriation made 
fect subjection, and the apprehensions of many of our at the preceding Session of Congress, and notwithstand. 
citizens, arising from their threatened hostility, have been | ing the greatest difficulties were experienced in procur 
entirely removed. This end has been happily accomplish- | ing the requisite degree of firmness for the foundations, 
ed without violence or bloodshed, and the moral effect of | the work has progressed with great strccess, and will pro 
the transaction on the minds of the Indians, promises to pably be finished by the first of January next, at an ex 
be as lasting, as it has thus far proved decisive. | pense somewhat less than the amount of the original es 

The number of desertions from the Army during the | timate. 

past year, is nearly the same asin the year preceding.| Fort dams, in Newport Harbor.— he amount appro. 
Desertion has been of much more frequent occurrence in | priated for this work will have been advantageously ex. 
the Regiments occupying Southern stations, than in those | pended before another appropriation can be made. The 
situated in more healthy iatitudes. This difference,how- | result of an inspection of this work by the Chief Engineer, 
ever, will, it is hoped, entirely disappear, when the mind | in the month of September, was highly satisfactory. The 
of the soldier becomes satisfied with the assurance, that| materials of which the work is building are of the best 
his term of service at a sickly station is not without a pe-! quality, and the workmanship executed in the most dy 


The table marked B will exhibit those fortifications 
of which plans have been made by the Board of Engi. 
neers, but which have not yet been commenced, arrang. 
ed in classes according to the order in which they shouly 
be commenced, with an estimate of the cost of each an. 
nexed. 

Since my last annual report, the Board of Engineers 
for Fortifications have prepared plans and estimates of g 
work intended for the defence of Pensacola, and have a). 
so been, and now are, engaged with those for Charles 
ton and Savannah, both of which, it is believe:!, will be 


riod, and that the paternal care of his Government will 
never suffer that period to be far remote. 

The measures which 1! have heretofore so earnestly re- 
commended, for improving the condition of the non-com- 
missioned grades of the Army, and of offering additional 
inducements for the re-enlistment of approved soldiers, 
received from the last Congress the most favorable at- 
tention; but, for want oftime, the Bill framed with a view 
to these objects, was not finally acted on. I therefore 
request that this subject may be again brought forward at 
the ensuing Session. Few Departments of the Army can 
be more essentially improved by a judicious interference 
of the Legislative power than that of the Rank and File ; 
The provisions embraced in the proposed Bill, were all 


incentive in their nature, and no similar expedients have | 


yet been devised, which promise more plausibly to raise 
the character of our soldiery, or to arrest the evil of de- 
sertion. If have the honor to be, sir, 
With the highest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAC. BROWN. 
Hon. James Bansour, Secretary of War. 


B. 
ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, Nov. 20th, 1827. 


Srn : I have the honor to submit herewith, the Report 
required by your order of the 24th ultimo,exhibiting the 
condition of the fortifications, the works of Internal Im- 


provement, and the Military Academy, on the SOth of 


September last,with their progress during the year end- 
ing on that day. ae 

The annexed table marked A will exhibit the sums 
available for these objects during the period referred to, 
and the manner in which they have been applied ; from 
which it willalso appear that all the funds advanced to 
disbursing Agents, on account of the several works un- 


| rable manner. 

Fort Hamilton, New Utrecht Point,— In consequence 
| of the land forming a part of the site of this work, having, 
| been at length obtained, the work has progressed during 
|the past year with the greatest activity and advantige, 

; the amount expended thereon being considerably more 
than the last appropriation. A large balance from the 
preceding appropriation had remained on hand, the ope 
rations being restricted by the difficulty of obtaining the 
requisite land. An inspection of this work was also made 

| by the Chief Engineer in the month of September, which 

| proved equally gratifying with that of Fort Adams. 

| Fort Delaware has been completed within the |as 

| year. 

Fortress Monroe, at Old Point Comfort, Virginia— 

| More than three fourths of the appropriation for this work 

| has been advantageuusly applied to its construction, and 
| the operations have been carried on under as favorable 

| circumstances as could be desired, with the exception o/ 
the delay and inconvenience resulting from the failure of 

| a contractor to deliver the requisite number of bricks for 

_the service of the work. This failure has occasioned a 
| considerable loss of time, but the amount of work done 
| during the past year is nevertheless very considerable. Al 
other contracts have been faithfully executed, and the 
materials furnished for the service of the work have bee 

' of the best quality. 

Fort Cathoun, at the Rip Rap Shoal, Virginia.— "he 
deposite of stone for the formation of the mole on which 
this work is to be built, has been continued during tic 

| year, and considerable progress has also been made in 
laying the foundations of the work. The materials s ip 
plied at this work are of an excellent quality, and all the 
contracts connected with it have been faithfully fulfilec, 

| as far as the services of the work required. _ 

Fort Macon, at Bogue Point, North Carolina.—Tie 
masonry of this work was commenced in the mont) o! 

| June; but, owing to the difficulty in procuring mechanics, 
and the absolute necessity of sending to the Northern 

| cities for them, the operations were much retarded at 


der their direction, have been satisfactorily accounted for. | their commencement, but they are now ina state of {or 
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wardness. A like difficulty has been experienced in 
procuring the requisite number of laborers, much to the 
disadvantage of the work : it suffered principally however 
from the effects of the violent storm which visited the 
whole Southern coast in the month of August, and which 
resulted at this place, in a very considerable destruction 
of public property and serious injury to the work. As 
the violence of the storm, and the height to which the 
water rose, were far greater than had before been known 
at this place, no foresight could have guarded against the 
injuries which were sustained, 

Fort at Oak Istand.—The appropriation for this work, 
with the exception of a trifling balance, was expended 
prior to the 30th of September, and was faithfully applied. 
The excavations of the ditches have been partially ac- 
complished, and considerable progress has been made in 
the masonry of the citadel and a part of the work itself. 
No serious obstacle to the progress of the work is antici- 
pated. 

Fort at Chef Menteur —An appropriation of $30,000 
was asked for at the last session of Congress to complete 
this work, Under this appropriation the work has pro- 
gressed during the past year in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, and it is believed the Fort will be ready for the re- 
ception of its garrison by the Ist of January next. 

This work has been inspected by the Board of Engi- 
neers during the pest year, and found to be progressing 
under the most favorable circumstances, the materials 
and workmanship being of the most substantial and dura- 
ble character. 

Fort Jackson, at Plaquemine Bend.—The operations 
during the past year have been of the most satisfactory 
character. The excavations of the principal ditches have 
been completed, and the masonry has progressed with 
rapidity and success. The Superintending Engineer has 
informed the Department, that the entire balance of the 
last appropriation will have been expended on the first of 
January next, and that it is extremely desirable and im- 
portant that the appropriation for this work should be 
made at an early period of the ensuing session of Con- 
gress, as the extreme unhealthiness of the climate,during 
the Summer season, precludes the possibility of carrying 
on the works during four months of the year. From an 
inspection of this work, by the Board of Engineers, it 
appears that the work is executed in a manner highly 
creditable to the superintending officer. 

Fort at Mobile Point.—The annual report of the Super- 
intending Engineer at this work, exhibiting its condition 
on the 30th September, has not yet been received, in 
consequence, itis presumed, of some accident, as the 
previous reports of that officer have always been receiv- 
ed with the greatest regularity. From his last monthly 
report, however, it appears that the operations were in 
successful progress; and, trom an inspection made by the 
Board of Engineers, it also appears that the work done 
is highly creditable to the superintending officer. 

It is deemed proper to repeat the remark, which was 
made in my last annual report, that, in most instances, 
expense would be saved and great facilities affurded to 
the progress of the different works, (particularly these 
inthe Southern States) if appropriations, either partial 
or total, could be made at an early period of the session 
of Congress. For those works on the Southern coast, 
the Winter and Spring are the only seasons at whieh the 
operations can be advantageously carried on; and to the 
Northern works this arrangement would also offer advan- 
tages, as it would enable the directing officers to con. 
clude their contracts, and make all the necessary prepa- 
rations for commencing their labors as early in the Spring 
as the weather would permit. 


Sea Wall for the protection of George’s Island, Boston 


Hurbor —This work has been very nearly completed, 
and has been executed in the most substantial manner. 


a of $2000, now asked for, will complete the 
work. 

Repair of Fort Constitution, at Portsmouth, N.H.—This 
wo-k has been accomplished within the past year, as was 
anticipated in my last annual report. 

The Board of Internal Improvement have been occu- 
pied during the past year, on the following objects: 

A report on a mail route to connect the cities of Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia, with an estimate and map an- 
nexed to the same. 

A report, plan, and estimate, of a Canal to connect 
Lake Pontchartrain with the Mississippi, at New Orleans. 

An examination of the Peninsula of Florida, witha view 
to ascertain the practicability of a Canal to connect the 
waters of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico across the 
said Peninsula. 

An examination of the country between the bays of 
Mobile and Pensacola, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of connecting them by a canal. 

Areconnoissance of the country from New Orleans to 
Knoxville, by way of Baton Rouge, witha view tu ascer- 
tain the relative advantages of a route for a National Road 
from Washington City to New Orleans, through West 
Tennessee. 

An examination of the contemplated communication 
between St. Mary’s Harbor, (Georgia,) and St. Juhn’s 
River, in Florida. 

On the two first subjects, reports have already been re- 
ceived from the Board ; on the others they are now en- 
gaged. 

The Topographical and Civil Engineers have been em- 
ployed under the direction of this Department during the 
yeat, on the following surveys : 

One brigade, under the direction of a Topographical 


routes for a canal to connect the Atlantic and Gulf of Mex- 
ico across the peninsula of Florida, and is now engaged 
in making a report thereon, as directed by the act of Con- 
gress of the 3d March, 1826. 
A brigade, under the direction of a Topographical En- 
gineer, has 
lst. Executed a survey to ascertain the practicability 
and utility of removing the obstructions to the navigation 
of the Piscataqua river, (Me.) uncer the act of May 20th, 
1826. 
2d. Surveyed the bar at the mouth of the Merrimack 
river, in the State of Massachusetts, to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of deepening the channel over the same, under 
the same act. 
3d. Surveyed Saugatuck River and Harbor, (Conn.) 
for the purpose of ascertaining the expediency and ex- 
pense of removing obstructions to the navigation thereof, 
| under the same act. 
| 4th. Surveyed the Harbor of Mill River, (Conn.) with 
a view to ascertain the expediency and expense of remoy- 
ing obstructions to the navigation of that harbor. 
| 5th. Surveyed the Harbor of Black Rock, in the town 
| of Fairfield, (Conn.) with a view to ascertain the expedi- 
ency and expense of erecting a beacon on aledge of rocks 
| about one mile from the town. 
| 6th. Surveyed the Harbor of Little Compton, R. [. 
(under the act of March 2d, 1827,) witha view to ascer. 
| tain the expediency and expense of constructing piers to 
improve said harbor. 
| 7th. Surveyed the Shore and Point at the North end 
| of Goat Island in the harbor of Newport, R. I. to ascertain 
| the practicability, expediency, and expense, of building 
| a wall tothe extremity of said shoal to improve the navi- 
| gation. 
8th. Surveyed the River and Harbor of Warren, in the 
State of Rhode Island, to ascertain the expediency and 
expense of erecting a pier in Warren river, near the en- 
trance into Warren harbor. 


s has completed the surveys of the proposed 
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9th. Surveyed the Harbor of Stonington, (Conn.) to 
ascertain the expediency and expense of erecting a pier 
in the same, under a provision of the act of March 2d, 1827. 

After completing the above mentioned surveys, the 
same brigade was also employed inthe examination and 
survey of the different routes for a canal from Taunton 
to Weymouth, in the State of Massachusetts, but it was 
found impossible to complete the operations connected 
therewith during the present season. 

A third brigade, under the direction of a Topographi- 
cal Engineer, has been employed in the continuation of 
the surveys and examinations necessary to determine the 
practicability of a canal to connect the waters of Lake 
Erie with those of the Ohio at Pittsburg, under the act of 
April 30th, 1824, and has 

Ist. Surveyed a route from the head of the main feed- 
er of the Conneaut Reservoir, along the valley of French 
creek, to Mile’s branch, up Le Beeuff creek, and across 
the Tamarack swamp and Beaver Dam summits, to the 
port of Erie. 

2d. Surveyed a feeder from the junction of Mile’s 
branch and French creek, to both of these summits. 

Sd. Surveyed an experimental line for the embranch- 
ment of the Conneaut and Elk Creek route, from the 
valley of the latter creek to the town of Erie. 

4th. Surveyed the route from Pittsburg to Conneaut 
Lake, by the valleys of the Alleghany and French creek. 

Sth. Surveyed and determined the position of a canal 
from the Akron summit of the Ohio State Canal to the 
Eastern side of the ridge of land which divides the waters 
of the Mahoning from those of the Cayahoga, with the 
lines of feeders for conducting the necessary supplies of 
water to the same. 

6th. Completed the examination of the ground East 
of the Shenango river, and examined the valley of the 
Mahoning to Ravenna. 

Under the same act, a fourth brigade was employed, 
under the orders of a Topographical Engineer, and com- 
pleted the surveys of canal routes from Lake Memphram- 
agog to Lake Champlain, by way of La Moille and Black 
Water Rivers, and from Lake Champlain to the Connec- 
ticut river, by the valley of Onion River. 

A Topographical Engineer, with one assistant, has also 
examined, during the last year, a route for a national 
road from Washington City to Buffalo, and also a route 
for a national road from Zanesville (Ohio) to Florence, in 
the State of Alabama. 

One brigade, under the direction of an Assistant Topo- 
graphical Engineer, has continued the surveys of a route 
for a canal to connect the waters of the James and Great 
Kenhawa rivers, and has made sufficient progress there- 
in to enable the officer, under whose direction the ex- 
amination has been conducted, to furnish to the Board 
of Internal Improvement the information necessary to the 
determination of the practicability of the communication. 

In the month of April last an application was made by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company, for assis- 
tance in the prosecution of the requisite examinations 
and surveys preparatory to the location of the road; and,as 
the work was considered by the Executive of great na- 
tional importance, orders were given by the War De- 
partment to detach for that service as many Military and 
Civil Engineers as could be withdrawn from objects of 
less pressing: necessity. In consequence, a detachment, 
consisting of two Military and one Civil Brigade was di- 
rected to co-operate with the Company, and has since 
been engaged in making the preliminary examinations. 

A brigade, under the direction of an Assistant Topo- 
graphical Engineer, has completed the survey of the 
swash in Pamlico Sound, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the channel through the same can be deepened, 
as well as that of Cape Fear river, below the town of 
Wilmington, for a similar purpose; both of which objects 
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were provided for by the act of March 20th, 1826. ‘This 
brigade will shortly be employed in the execution of the 
survey of Roanoke Inletand Sound, which was als, 
provided for by the same act. 

The same brigade executed, in part, a survey of the 
proposed canal route between the Neuse and the North 
rivers, in the State of North Carolina. 

The examination and survey of the Muscle Shoals, iy 
the Tennessee river, has also been completed by a Topo. 
graphical party, as well as that of the contemplated 
communication between the Eliwassee and Coosa rivers, 
in the State of Alabama. The same party was prevented 
by sickness from executing the survey of the Colbert 
Shoals, in the Tennesse river, provided for by the act of 
March 2d, 1827, but a Civil Surveyor has been employed 
to complete the same, and has probably effected that 
object by this time. 

A brigade, under the direction of « Civil Engineer, ha 
been employed in the examination and survey of a route 
for a canal from the city of Baltimore to the contemplated 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and in the reconno ssance of 
the route for a canal to connect the above route with the 
city of Annapolis. ‘These objects have been accompiis!. 
ed, and an estimate and plans of the first mentioned route 
have been submitted to the Department. 

A brigade, under the direction of a Civil Engineer, has 
been employed in the examination and survey of a route 
for acanal to connect the Maumee of Lake Erie with the 
Wabash river; but their operations, during the past year, 
like those of the preceding year, have been much retar 
ded by the extreme unhealthiness of the climate. | is 
hoped, however, that the surveys will be completed be 
fore the close of the season. 

Under the act of March 3d, 1823, to authorize the 
President to cause a road to be marked out fromthe 
Western frontier of Missouri to the confines of New Meu. 
co, the Commissioners who were appointed hare per. 
formed the duties assigned them, and made their report 

A Civil Surveyor has also been employed for the pur 
pose of surveying the different routes for a continuation 
of the national road from Cumberland to this City, and is 
now engaged in the fulfilment of that object. 

The preliminary and experimental surveys for the con- 
tinuation of the national road West of Zanesville, and the 
location of the road, have been completed to the bounda 
ry line between the States of Indiana and Illinois, by the 
Commissioner appointed for that purpose; but a particular 
and minute report thereof has net yet been received, 
but is expected shortly. 

The continuation of the national road from the Ohio 
river to Zanesville, has been prosecuted during the year 
under the most favorable circumstances, and the results 
already afforded by such portions of the road as have 
been finished a sufficient length of time to permit tle 
work to acquire the requisite solidity, have been sucli as 
to remove the prejudices which have so long existed 
against the mode of construction on the McAdam princi: 
ple. Ofthe whole distance between the Ohio and Zanes- 
ville, twenty-eight and a half miles have received three 
coverings of stone, making a total thickness of nine inches, 
and as all the masonry necessary in this distance for 
bridges, culverts, and drains, has been completed, this 
portion of the road may be considered as entirely finished, 
with the exception of those small items of work which 
are necessary on all newly constructed roads. 

On a second portion of the road, embracing a distance 
of twenty-three and a half miles, the travel was admitted 
on the first day of July last, and will be continued until 
the ensuing spring, before the application of the cover 
of stone, in order to afford ample time for the settling ot 
the numerous and deep fillings which it was found neces: 
sary to make. The interim will be employed in the col: 
lection of materials for the cover of the same. 
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On the 21st day of July last, the remaining distance of 
twenty-one miles was put under contract at more favora- 
ble rates than had been previously obtained; and the 
whole of this line, with the exception of about seven 
miles, is in an active state of progress. 

As the report of the Superintendent of this road con- 
tains much valuable and interesting information on the 
subject of its construction, and the repair of the Cum. | 
berland Road, £ beg leave to annex it to this report. It | 
is marked C. 

The act. of March 2d, 1827, appropriating $30,000 for 
the repair of the national road from Cumberland to Wheel- | 
ing, has been partially carried into effect. An agent for 
the superiatendence of the same was appointed, who re- | 
ported to this Department, in the month of September | 
last, that contracts to the amount of $17,000 would be 
completed by the first of October. In consequence of 
the subsequent decease of this agent, a successor has 
been appointed, but no report as to the condition of the 
work has yet been received from him. 

In order to reconcile the great differences between the 
estimates of the cost of the contemplsted Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, as furnished by the Board of Internal Im- 
provement and the Central Committee of the Canal Con- 
vention, two experienced and practical civil Engineers | 
have been employed to re-examine,the line, and prepare | 
new estimates. These gentlemen are now engaged 
in that duty, and it is hoped that a report of their la- 
bors will be received during the ensuing »sssion of Con- 
gress. 

Under the act of March 2d, 1827, providing for laying 
out and constructing a road from Detroit to Chicago, and | 
also for making a road from the Miami of Lake Erie to 
Detroit, agents have been appointed for the superintend- 
ence of the same, but no reports descriptive of their con- 
dition have yet been received from those agents. 

The same act also authorized the laying out a road from 
Detroit to Saganaw river and bay, and also a road from 
Detroit to Fort Gratiot. In pursuance of which, Commis- 
sioners were appointed for the fulfilment of each of these 
objects, the first of which has been accomplished and re- 
ported on; of the second, no intelligence has yet been re- 
ceived. 

Under the act of May 26th, 1824, for deepening the 
channel leading to Presqu’Isle Harbor, and for the pre- 
servation of Plymouth Beach, those works have pro- 
gressed during the past year in the most satisfactory 
manner, 

The work done at Presqu’Isle has continued to pro- 
duce the desired effect of deepening the water on the 
bar, and no doubts are now entertained of the entire suc- 
cess of the work, when the South dike shall have been 
completed. In the report of last year the completion of 
this dike was confidently anticipated with the sum then 
asked for, and this expectation would have been fully re- 
alized, but for the great increase in the depth of the wa 
ter, produced by the progress of the work, which render- 
ed it necessary to sink a part of the dike ina depth of 
thirty feet. 

This dike has been finished, however, for a length of 
two hundred and seventy yards, leaving but eighty yards 
to render it complete. 

The means adopted for the preservation of Plymouth 
Beach have afforded the most satisfactory results. The 
work was found fully adequate to withstand the violence 


of the sea during the exposure of last winter, and is daily | 


gaining strength by additional accumulations of sand. 
Parts of the work, which, in 1825, were five feet under 
water at high tide, are now perfectly secure from the ef- 
fects of the sea at all times. 

Under the act of May 24th, 1824, to improve the navi- 


snags, sawyers, and other nnpediments to the navigation, 


| its entrance. 
_ ing a channel four and a half to five feet in depth. 


| were calculated to produce the desired effect. 
| port of the officer is now under consideration. 


has been successfully prosecuted. In my report of last 
year it was stated that intelligence had been received of 
the death of the Agent who had been appointed to super- 
intend the execution of the work, and that a temporary 
Agent had been selected. Since that time, a gentleman 
of Kentucky, who was highly recommended for his know- 
ledge of the difficulties in the navigation of those rivers, 
as well as for his zeal and activity, has been chosen to su- 
perintend the removal of the obstructions, and has sue- 


| cessfully progressed in improving the navigation of the 


Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio, as far as circum- 
stances would permit; but, owing to the unusually high 
state of the water, it was found impossible to proceed as 
rapidly as had been anticipated. By his last report, how- 
ever, itappears, that he had removed the principal ob- 


| structions to the navigation on a distance of one hundred 


and eighty miles below the mouth of the Ohio. 

Under the act of March 3d, 1827, for improving the na- 
vigation of the Ohio river, an agent was app inted to su- 
perintend the execution of the work, who made the ne- 
cessary arrangements for its vigorous prosecution, but was 
prevented, by the high state of the water, from accom- 
plishing as much as could have been desired. It is hop- 
ed, however, that the next season will offer more favora- 
ble opportunities of removing the obstructions, and, as 
the person to whom the direction of the work has been 
committed, was highly recommended for his ability and 


| zeal, there is every assurance of the work being faithfully 


executed. 

The act of March 2d, 1827, providing for the improve- 
ment of certain harbors, contemplated the erection of a 
pier at the mouth of Dunkirk Harbor, in the State of 
New York, and, agreeably to a provision of the act, a 
contract was entered into, in June last, for the construc- 
tion of the pier, which has progressed with entire suc- 


| cess, ancl will be completed, in the course of the year, 


in a substantial and durable manner. 

The same act also provided for the improvement of 
Cleveland Harbor, in the State of Ohio. Contracts have 
been made for the delivery of the necessary materials, 
and a commencement of the work has been made by the 
construction of a dam across the mouth of the river to 
disert its course, and the excavation of the sand bar at 
This has already had the effect of open. 


The same act also authorized the appropriation of 
$10,650, for the improvement of Hyannis Harbor, in the 
State of Massachusetts; but, as the arrangement for the 
superintendence of the work could not be effected un- 
til late in the season, it was deemed advisable to defer 
its commencement until Spring. It will then be com. 
mence: under every advantage. 

Under the same act a contract was entered into for 
the construction of two piers at the mouth of Oswego 
Harbor, in the State of New York. One of these has 
been commenced and prosecuted with entire success, 
and they will both be probably completed in the course 
of next year. 

The appropriation of #8,000 for the improvement of 
the harbor at the mouth of Pascagoula river, and for re- 


| moving obstructions to the navigation of said river, 
| which was also provided for by the same act, remains un- 


expended, in consequence of its having been represent- 
ed to the Department, by the officer who was directed 
to make the requisite examinations of the harbor, as ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the contemplated expenditures 
The re- 


Arrangements were also made for carrying into effect 
that part of the act which provides for the removing the 


| obstructions to the navigation of Saugatuck river, and 
gation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, the removal of | 


protecting Saugatuck Harbor. An agent has been ap- 


pointed, and the work is now in progress 
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That part of the act providing for the completion of a 
pier at the mouth of La Plaisance Bay, in the Territory 
of Michigan, has been attended to by the execution of a 
contract for the fulfilment of the same, and the work is 
to be completed next summer. 

The appropriation of $4000 by the same act, for the 
removal of the obstructions to the Kennebeck river at 
Lovejoy’s Narrows, has not been expended, as it was 
found impossible to make a contract for the execution of 
the work in a suitable manner, except for a sum consi- 
derably greater than the amount of the appropriation. An 
additional sum is now asked for, which, with that already 
granted, will be sufficient for the execution of the work 
in the most complete manner. 

The same actalso provided for the erection of piers, 
placing beacons or buoys, and removing obstructions at 
or near the entrance into the harbor of Saco, in the State 
of Maine ; in pursuance of which, an agent has been ap- 
pointed to superintend the works, and they are now in 
a state of forwardness. 

Piers at the mouth of Buffalo Creek.—This work is 
now in successful progress, and will, when completed, 
produce the desired effect. The work already executed 
affords considerable shelter to vessels, and, when com- 
pleted, will, without doubt, offer a secure and perma- 
nent harbor to all such vessels as navigate the Lake. No 
report has yet been received from the Agent, but the re- 
sult of an actual inspection of the work has satisfied the 
Department of its great utility. 

Ashtabula Creek, Ohio.—The piers at the mouth of this 
creek have been carried out, during the past season, to 
anaverage length of two hundred and fourteen yards, 
and intoten feet water. The effect which has already 
been produced, is to have procured adepth of four feet 
on the bar, which was formerly quite dry. It is intended 
to carry the piers one hundred and six yards farther into 
the Lake, which it is believed will ensure the necessary 
depth of water in the channel. 

Cunningham’s Creek, Ohio.—Contracts which were 
entered into for the materials and framing of the work, 
during the last Fall and Winter, have been faithfully ex- 
ecuted, and the work has been carried on as far as the 
means available would justify. An additional sum has 
become indispensable, in consequence of the necessity of 
loading the piers with stone, which was not calculated 
upon in the original estimate. It was also found necessa- 
ry to repair a part of the old work which had been injured 
by the effects of storms before the new work could be 
extended. 

Grand River, Ohio.—The work at this place has pro- 
gressed during the last year in a very satisfactory manner. 
The whole of the East, anda wing of the West pier, are 
nearly completed, and the effect thus far has been to re- 
move the dry sand bar at the mouth of the river, and to 
increase the depth of the channel sufficiently to admit all 
vessels which navigate the Lake, except on a small bar 
beyond the end of the East pier. 
the West pier will remove this obstacle, and fur it an ad- 
ditional sum has been found necessary. 

Huron River, Ohio.—This work has been attended 
with success similar to that at the other harbors on the 
Lake. The cffect of the work already executed has 
been to preserve the channel open during the whole 
Summer, which was formerly entirely closed, and it is 
now sufficiently deep to admit vessels drawing six feet 
water. 

Improvements of Sackett’s Harbor, New York.—Con- 
tracts have been made for the mud machine and scows 
requisite for dredging the harbor, and they are now pro- 
bably executed. The direction of the work has been 
committed to the Trustees of the Village, whose interest 
in the success of the contemplated improvements is a 
guarantee of the faithful application of the appropriation 
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Pier at Steel's ledge in the harbor of Belfast, Maine. 
—The act of May 20th, 1826, provided for the erection 
of this pier,and the work has been nearly completed dy. 
ring the past summer. It now only remains to make, 
slight addition to the pier, for the purpose of shielding 
it more effectually from the weather; but this cannot be 
done until the ensuing spring, and for this purpose the 
balance of the appropriation on hand will be amply suf 
ficient. 

Building new Piers, and repairing old ones, at New. 
Castle Delaware.—A plan for the fulfilment of these ob 
jects has been adopted by the Department, and the ex. 
ecution of it entrusted to an officer of the Corps of Ep. 
gineers; but as the necessary arrangements Could not be 
made until very recently, it isnot expected that much 
progress will be mace until the ensuing spring. 

Removing obstructions, and deepening .the harbor of 
Mobile.—The execution of this work has been committed 
to the Mayor and Aldermen of Mobile, but no report of 
their operations has yet been received. 

The act of May 20th, 1826, which directed a survey 
of the public piers at Chester, in the river Delaware, with 
a view to ascertain the expense of repairing them, |js 
been complied with. A survey was made, and a plan 
and estimate of the sum necessary for their repairs jaye 
been submitted to the Department. 

That part of the act of March 2d, 1827, providing 
for the examination of the public piers at Port Penn, 
Marcus Hook, and Fort Mifflin, in the river Delaware, 
has also been carried into effect, and estimates of the 
expense of improving the same have been made and for. 
warded to the Department. 

Besides the foregoing operations, an inspection has 
been made, at the request of the Secretary of the Trea. 
sury, of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, by a mili. 
tary and a civil Engineer, and a report asto the adminis. 
tration and actual condition of the work has, by your or. 
ders, been made. 

The Military Aademy has continued to progress tinder 
the most favorable circumstances during the past year. 
From the report of the Board of Visiters, which is trans- 
mitted herewith, and marked D, it will appear that the 
institution is in as favorable a condition asthe present le 
gal provisions will allow, and that but few alterations in 
those provisions are necessary to render iis organization 
as perfect as could be wished. The changes suggested 
are similar to those which have been urged by previous 
Boards. 

An inspection of the academy was also made by the 
Chief Engineer in the month of September, which re- 
sulted in his entire satisfaction as to the manner in which 
the institution is conducted. There wére 38 cadets gr 
duated in the month of June last, and 241 at the Acad- 
emy on the first of the present month. 

In closing this report, I again deem it my duty to re- 
present the urgent necessity of providing, by law, for an 
addition to the present number of the officers in the 
Corps of Engineers, for purposes exclusively military, 
independent of the other duties to which they may be 
assigned. And I would also respectfully urge the con- 
sideration of the proposed plan for the organization ot 
the Topographical Engineers, which has been heretofore 
submittedto you. The foregoing report will exh:bit the 
extent of duties assigned to those Corps, and will clear 
ly point out the necessity of the proposed augments: 
tations. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, 
A. MACOMB, 
Major General, Chief Engineer 
Hon, James Barbour, 
Secretary of War, 
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(C.) ene - timber, and it is believed would hve been 
’ completed, but for the inundation of the count urin 

QUARTERMASTER Grwxnay ; Caries, ‘ the last Winter and Spring. The sepecanten of A 
Washington City, October 31, 1827. | poad was authorized to extend the time, for completing 

Srn: In obedience to your order, dated the 10th of} the work, to the 3lst of December next, if necessary. 
September, I have the honor to report the operations of} Contracts have been made for another section, compre- 
this department during the Ist, 2d, and 3d quarters of| hending 49 miles, to be completed by the middle of Feb- 
the present year. rnary. The residue of this road might have been put un- 
The remittances in the Ist der contract duting the present season, and finished by 


quarter amounted to $128,600 00 the same time, but for the injudicious location of a part of 
In the 2d, to - - 150,228 00 it by the Commissioners who surveyed the route. 
And inthe 3d,to - . 89,135 00 On the Bayou de Vien, it had been surveyed through 


| an almost impassuble swamp, or morass, for several miles, 

367,963 00| and was unnecessarily made to cross other streams pre- 
senting considerable obstacles. On a more careful ex- 

2,329 22 amination of the country, by the officer in charge of the 
—-———| work, it was found that those obstacles could be avoided 
370,292 22 | by a variation from the Commissioner’s line, increasing 
| the distance about 15 miles, but greatly decreasing the 

| expense; it was thought advisable to authorize the ne- 

| cessary variation, and instructions have been given ac- 

cordingly. The remainder of this road will be put under 


Total amount remitted, 
Received for damaged public property sold, 
and for rent of old Barracks - : 


Making the whole to be accounted for 
The disbursements in the 1st quarter 
amounted to - $117,146 73 
In the 2d, to - 117,806 48 
In the 3d,so far as accounts have 





beenreceived, to = 96,928 74 | contract immediately, and will be completed, it is heliev- 
—-— | ed, early in the ensuing Spring. 
Amount of accounts rendered, - 331,88195 Of the road authorized from Cantonment Gibson to Lit- 








| tle Rock, Arkansas Territory, comprehending a distance 
- $38,410 27 | of more than two hundred miles, seventy-two miles have 
i —————| been constructed, during the present season, by the 
This amount, it is believed, will be diminished considera- | troops, fifteen by the citizens of Crawford county, and 
bly by the accounts for the 3d quarter of the year, which | one hundred and seven miles put under contract; leaving, 
have not yet been received, but which are expected in | on the 26th of August, the date of the last advices, only 
the course of the two next months. ten miles to be made by. the troops, to complete the por- 
The accounts for the 2d quarter, of all the officers act- | tion assigned to them. That has doubtless been accom- 
ing under the orders of this Department, have been re-}| plished before this time ; and there is every assurance 
ceived. Those of thirty-nine officers have been receiv- | that the portion put under contract will be completed by 
ed for the 3d quarter, and there remains to be received | the termination of the present year. This road crosses 
the accounts of only ten posts. several considerable streams; some of which should be 
A reference to the remittances and disbursements will | bridged, but the existing appropriation is insufficient for 
shew a larger balance unaccounted for this year than last, | that purpose. 
but the reason will be found in the fact, that this state- Congress, at its last session, authorized a road from Fort 
ment is three weeks earlier in the year than the last. | Smith,to Fort Towson, Arkansas, and thence to the North- 
The amount that would be received within that time, | ern Boundary line of Louisiana: with a view to render it 
would more than equal the difference. useful for military purposes, it was deemed advisable to con- 
The accountability for clothing is much improved. | tinue it to Natchitoches; anda survey has been made, 
The present system, while it secures the soldier in his| by an officer of the Department, from the latter place to 
rights, completely guards the interest of the public : a| Fort Towson, a distance of two hundred and sixty-two 
few cases have occurred in which it has been necessary | miles, and the troops are now engaged on the work. In- 
to coerce settlements, by withholding the pay of the offi- | structions were given, at an early date, for the survey of 
cers ; but those instances have, by no means, been so nu-| the residue of this road, but, owing to the engagements 
merous as was expected, and the application of the prin-| of the officer to whom that duty was assigned, on the 
ciples of the law has, in every case, proved effectual. | road from Cantonment Gibson to Little Rock, the survey 
_ Since the date of the last report, the unfinished por-| had not been effected at the date of the last report: it 
tion of the road from Coleraine, in Georgia, to Tampa) was to have been commenced on the first of the present 
Bay, in Florida, extending from Coleraine to Wantons, a| month, and is probably completed by this time. The 
distance of 110 miles, has been completed. | troops are in readiness to commence their labor so soon 
The necessary preparations due from this Department! as the road shall have been marked, and, it is believed, 
were made early in April, for the repair of the road from | they wiil be actively engaged upon it early in the ensu- 
Coleraine to St. Augustine, and thence to New Smyrna, | ing month. 
it Florida ; but at the date of the last report, the troops! As the Southern section of this road crosses many 
assigned to this labor had not arrived to commence op-| streams and lowgrounds,requiring bridges and causeways, 
erations ; two companies, however, had moved from Pen- | the existing appropriation will not be adequate to its com- 
sacola for that purpose. | pletion. ‘The whole distance will be about four hundred 
Under the appropriation for a bridge across the St. | and twenty miles. 
Sebastian’s river, near St. Augustine, proposals forthe! The lands adjoining Fort Sullivan at Eastport, Maine, 
work were publicly invited during the Summer ; but the | and Fort Marion, Florida, for which appropriations were 
lowest bid exceeded the appropriation, and the right of | made at the last session of Congress, have been secured 
way being refused by those holding the adjoining lands, | to the United States. 
the work was necessarily suspended. Butitis believed| The works at Mackinac, for which Congress, at its last 
‘contract might now be formed for the sum appropriated | session, appropriated six thousand dollars, are in a state 
Were provisions made for securing the right of way. | of rapid progress, and will be finished in the course of 
That portion of the road from Memphis, Tennessee, to! the ensuing year: no further appropriation will be re- 
Little Rock, Arkansas, which it was stated, in the last| quired to complete them. 
annual report, had been put under contract, has been| So leng as Mackinac shall be occupied as a part of the 
Vou, IV—176 


Leaving to be accounted for, 
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frontier defence, Bois Blanc Island, in its vicinity, should 
be reserved for military purposes. 1 therefore recom 
mend that al! the lands on that Island, and not already 
patented, be attaeled to the post, and placed under the 
direction of the commanding officer, or the Quartermas- 
ter there. 

Fort Crawford, on the Mississippi, has been re-occu- 
pied by four companies of the 5th regiment of infantry, 
and arrangements have been made for their accommoda- 
tion during the winter. ‘That post commands the prin- 
cipal avenue between Lake Michigan and the Mississip- 
pi. Toerect permanent quarters, with suitable defen- 
ces, an appropriation is neceségary. 

The force of the Infantry School of Practice, at St. 
Louis, having been increased to twenty-two companies, 
and the graduates from the Military Academy appointed 
to the infantry, being required to perform a tour of duty 
there, previous to joining their regiments, it became ne- 
cessary to extend the works considerably. This, toge- 
ther with the absence of the troops for several weeks, on 
an expedition against the Indians, by which an increased 
expense for hired laborers and mechanics was incurred, 
has rendered the appropriation entirely inadequate to 
the completion of the work. 

The progress of the work at Savannah has been re- 
tarded by the sickness of the troops. This circumstance, 
with a change made by the commanding officer in the 
plan cf the work, as well as the style of finishing it, 
renders a further appropriation necessary. In the esti- 
mate presented this year, I have relied but little on the 
labor of the troops ; for experience has demonstrated 
that black laborers only can be employed to advantage 
in that climate. 

The officer in charge of the work at Fort St. Philip, 
Louisiana, for which an appropriation was made by Con- 
gress atits last session, reports that the officers and sol 
diers’ quarters are nearly completed. In his expendi- 
tures he has necessarily exceeded the appropriation. In 
addition to that excess, a further sum will be required to 
complete the work. 

A new position has been occupied on the river Missou- 
ri, near the mouth of the Platte, and arrangements have 
been made to erect the necessary buildings and defen- 
ces. It is proposed to complete the establishment from 
the general appropriation for the Department. 

A post has been established near the Indian Agency in 
the interior of Florida. Quarters for the officers and 
soldiers are in progress, and will soon be completed. 
From the difficulty of communication, that post is now 
supported at a very heavy expense ; by removing the 
obstructions to the navigation of the river Oklawaha, 
which could be readily done by the troops; it might be 
supported at as little cost, in proportion to its numbers, 
as any other post in Florida. New Orleans being the 
principal depot for all the posts on the Gulf of Mexico, 
as well as those on Red river and Arkansus, it is import- 
ant that the United States should have extensive and 
commodious store houses there. 
January, of the present year, the necessary accommoda- 
tions were afforded to the service by an extensive range 
of fire proof store houses, which were there, and had 
been from the transfer of Louis‘ana, in 1804, in the pos- 
session of the officers of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment ; but on that day, the Register of the Land Office 
at New Orleans, without any legal authority, disposed 
of those stores, with the lots attached to them, at 
peblic sale. ‘To repair, in part, the injury done to 
the service, I respectfully ask that one of the lots of 
ground 


Until the Ist day of 
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I believe much advantage would result to the service 
by erecting permanent fire-proof storehouses and offices 
at the city of New York. The United States have two 
positions there, which are entirely useless for any pur. 
pose connected with the defence of the city—those are 
Fort Ganzevoort and the North Battery. 1 propose that 
the former be sokd, and the latter converted into a depot 
forthe public property. The proceeds of the sale of 
Fort Ganzevoort would be sufficient to erect all the 
buildings required at the Battery. 

The movements and labors of the army during the 
present year, have so exceeded those of past years, that 
a considerable arrearage wi!l remain to be provided for ; 
and as the operations of the ensuing year may equal 
those of the present, a prudent regard to the public in. 
terest would seem to require a larger appropriation than 
heretofore. I have, therefore, considered it an imperi- 
ous duty to present an increased estimate ; at the same 
time, pledging myself to retrench, as far as the circum: 
stances of the service slsall justify, all expenditures wit) 

|i my control. 
1 have the honer to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
THOMAS S. JESUP, 
Biig. Gen. and Quartermaster Genera 
The Hon. James Barporr, 
Secretary of War. 


—--- 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


To the President of the United States: 


The Secretary of the Navy respectfully makes thie fol- 
lowing report : 

The vessels in commission, during the past year, have 
been employed in the manner exhibited in the fast an- 
nual report. 

The duties assigned to the Officers have been perform. 
ed to the satisfaction of the Department, and no occur- 
rences on board the ships call for particular notice. 

The several squadrons have been as free as usual from 
disease. Peper A shews the deaths, resignations, and dis. 
missions, which have taken place. 
| Essential service has been rendered to our commerce 
| and our political relations by the squadron in the M« 
| terranean, under the command of Commodore Rodgers 
Although the war in the Archipelago continues, with an 
increasing relaxation of discipline aud control over the 
vessels of one of the contending parties ; and difficulties 
| have existed between one or more of the Barbary States 
|} and some of the Powers of Europe ; yet the presence and 
| activity of our vesscls of war, under the skilful direct 
of the Commander, have protected our numerous mer 
chant vessels and our growing commerce from seri 
linterruption. ‘The force should not be diminished, snd 
| no change is designed by the Department, except in the 
| vessels. The squadron will this year consist of the Deia- 

ware, Java, Lexington, Warren, and Porpoise, and will 
be commanded by Captain Crane. 

No piracies have been committed in the West lidies 
The prudent and active application of our small force has 
accomplished all that was anticipated from it. Capt 
Ridgely continues in command there. 

The causes which induced the Government to order 
the squadron to the coasts of Brazil and Buenos Ayres 
stillexist. The Cyane has returned, and a relief for the 





| 











| Macedonian must be sent in the course of next Summer, 
but the force will not be diminished. 
belonging to the United States in New Or-| 


Some of our merchant vessels on that coast have been 


l.ans, be assigned to this Department, and that tle] captured and otherwise interrupted, for real or pretended 
amcunt for which the property alluded to sold,be appro- | vialations of blockades, and of the laws of the countr) 
j rated to erect store houses for the Quarter-master’s, | A part of them have been released upon the application 


Commissary’s, and Ordnance Departments. 





and remonstrances of our naval officers, whose skill, in- 
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dustry, and zeal, have been commendable. 
dle continues in command there. 

A number of our seamen have been found in a state of 
distress on that station, and some in other parts of South 
America; having been thrown out of the foreign employ- 
ment into which they had entered. In many cases, their 


Captain Bid- 


distresses have been relieved, and the means afforded of | 


reaching their homes. It has been the policy of the Go- 
vernment, seconded by our officers, to treat them with 
kindness, and induce them cheerfully to return to this 
country, where their services are always useful. 

In the Pacific, the squadron lately commanded by Cap- 
tain Hull, and at present by Captain Jones, has afforded 
all the protection which the smallness of its force, its im- 
mense distance from this country, and the nature of the 
navigation on the western coasts of South America, would 
permit. Until within the last eighteen months, its ope- 
rations have been confined almost entirely to the neigh- 
borhood of Chiliand Peru, where the war, then existing 
between those countries and Spain, rendered its presence 
necessary. That war has terminated, but the necessity 
for a small force there still continues ; and the wants of 
our commerce, in other parts of the Pacific, call for its in 
crease. 

In the original instructions to Captain Hull, he was 
directed, when his presence on the coast could be dis- 
pensed with, to visit the Sandwich Islands, to protect our 
interests, and acquire information respecting our com- 
merce in that quarter. Subsequent orders to the same 
effect were given, and particular objects recommended 
to his attention. His duties not permitting him to be 
absent, he entrusted to other officers under his command 
the execution of those orders. 

Lieutenant Percival was sent, in the Dolphin, to the 
Mulgrave Islands, in search of the mutineers of the ship 
Globe, with instructions, after accomplishing that specific 
duty, to visit the Sandwich and Society Islands and the 
Coast of California. He was successful in discovering 
two of the crew of the Globe, who alone remained upon 
the Island, and they were brought to the United States, 
and surrendered to the civil authority, but were probably 
among the least criminal of the mutineers. He also visit- 
ed the other places pointed out in his instructions. 

Ata subsequent period, Master Commandant Jones, 
in the Peacock, passed over a part of the same route, 
and obtained much valuable information in relation to 
our commerce, and made arrangements with the Govern- 
ments existing in some of the Society and Sandwich 
Islands, from which it is hoped security and advantage 
will result to our vessels visiting them, either for refresh- 
ment or trade. 

These cruises have confirmed the opinion which dic- 
tated the original instructions to Captain Hull. Our 
commerce in that ocean is augmenting with great rapidi- 
ty. During the past year, not less than five millions of 
American property and 2000 seamen were in the single 
port of Honolula ; being drawn there for traffic, refresh- 
ment, or repairs. 

The multiplied difficulties to which they are subjccted, 
by the nature of their employment and the character of 
the People and Governments of the Islands, demand an 
effort on our part to afford efficient protection to them. 
At least four vessels of respectable size ought to be con- 
stantly in the Pacific, and the distance from the United 
States renders this impossible, unless six vessels in com- 
mission be devoted to that object. With this number, 
and by a proper arrangement in sending them out, alter- 
nately by Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, large 
benefits would be secured. ‘This number,however, can- 
not be so employed, unless the vessels in commission be 
increased, 

Master Commandant Jones was instructed to endeavor 
to relieve those islands from American seamen who had 


eee eee A OL 


improperly deserted from whaling and other vessels, and 
taken refuge there, to the annoyance, not only of the pec- 
ple, but to the injury of our own citizens: to make ar- 
rangements by which such desertions might be prevent- 
ed; and, if possible, to secure certain debts due to our ci- 
tizens by the People and Government. It is hoped that 
he was successful in these objects, and that many incon- 
veniences to our whaling and other vessels will be here- 
after in some degree avoided. The sailors were remov- 
ed from the islands by being induced to enter, either on 
board the Peacock, or:ome other slip, which was in want 
of their services. 

The reports of Master Commandant Jones, upon the 
subjects confided to him, are too voluminous to be anrex- 
ed to this report. 

In directing the movements of our squadron in the Pa- 
cific, great difficulty is encountered from the immense 
distance, and the impossibility of regular and speedy com- 
munication with it. It is, therefore, proper again to ad- 
vert tothe establishment of a regular passage and com- 
munication through the {sthmus of Panama, which has 
heretofore been urged in more than one annual report, 
and on which a detailed statement was made to the Naval 
Committee, in January, 1826, in answer to a resolution 
of the House of Representatives of 22 December prece- 
ding. It would produce a saving of money, facility in 
directing the operations of our force, comfort and conve- 
nience to our officers, and its effects on the commerce of 
the country would be salutary. Cheap as the operation 
might be made—simple and unostentatious as the plan is 
—it would go far to effect a change in cur commercial 
transactions with the Pacific Ocean and Chinese Sea, and 
be the avenue through which a large amount of the pre- 
cious metals would find their way to this country. 

Lieutenant McKeever, in the Schooner Shark, left New 
York, on the 24th July, for a cruise among the fisheries 
to the North,and to look after and protect our interests in 
that quarter. He returned on the 6th October, having 
accomplished satisfactorily the objects of his cruise. His 
report is annexed. The benefits heretofore resulting 
from the annual visits of our armed vessels to the fishe- 
ries, indicate clearly the duty of continuing the practice. 

Lieutenant Norris, in the Schooner Shark, visited the 
Agency at Mesurado, in January last, to render to it such 
assistance as its situation should require. His report is 
annexed. Occasional visits of our armed vessels to 
this Agency, while in its present state, will be useful; but 
as one of those attached to the West India squadron can 
be spared for that object, no other need be commission- 
ed, unless it should be the will of Congress to devote one 
or more, excluslvely, to cruise in connexion with it, and 
the suppression of the slave trade. 

The state of the Agency is as favorable as could have 
been anticipated. Buildings anc improvements are very 
nearly completed, which willbe sufficient to receive and 
accommodate one hundred and fifty Africans, which is as 
many as will probably be recaptured at any one time. 
Those who have been sent, previous to the present year, 
have ceased to be an expense to the Government, anc are 


——— 


| now in a comfortable situation, capable of taking care of 


| themselves, and acquiring property and respectability 
among those of their own color, and in their native land. 
During the past Summer, 142 were sent from Savan- 
nah to the Agency. They were brought into Georgia, 
in the year 1820, in the General Ramirez; and have been, 
| from that time to the lust Spring, in a course of litigation, 
| and ata great expense to the Government. As soon as 
| the Department was authorized to take charge of and re- 
move them,measures were taken for that purpose. They 
, were received at the Agency,and disposed of in such way, 
| that they will occasion very little expense for the first six 
months, and none afterwards. 
It may now be confidently asserted, that the principal 
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Cost in the establishment of this Agency has been encoun- 
tered; and that, whenever, in the execution of the laws, 
Africans shall be recaptured, it will be in the power of 
the Government te place them at the Agency, at a sum 
not exceeding $25 each. After their arrival, the expense 
will be small, and not continue longer than six, or at most 
nine, months. 

The object of the laws for the suppression of the slave 
trade has been, in this respect, accomplished; and the ef- 
fects on the trade itselt will be salutary. It will be per- 
ceived, by the report of Lieutenant Norris, that it is near- 
ly extinct in the neighborhood of Mesurado; and, if the 
cruisers of our own and other Governments are vigilant,a 
check may be given to it every where, and perhaps its 
existence destroyed. 

Annexed are certain papers, marked D, which show 
the manner in which the Agency has been conducted, the 
amount of money which has been expended upon it dur- 
ing the year, the present state of the appropriation, and 
an estimate of the funds necessary for its support. The 
“act in addition to the acts prohibiting the slave trade,” 
and appropriating $100,000, was passed 3d March, 1819. 
Subsequent appropriations have been made for the same 
object, and the whole amount expended upon it is $185,- 
140 12, 

It has been customary with the Department, for two 
or three years past, to direct the attention of our com- 
manding officers abroad, to the propriety of adding some- 
thing to the agricultural, while they were protecting the 
commercial interest of the nation, by procuring informa- 
tion respecting valuable animals, seeds, and plants, and 
importing such as they could, conveniently, without in- 
attention to their more appropriate duties. Very few of 
them have returned without some valuable importations 
of the kind. More precise and detailed instructions have, 
under your directions, and in connexion with the Treasu- 
ry Department, been prepared, and will hereafter be giv- 
en to each officer who commands a vessel in commission. 
The most beneficial results are anticipated from this 
course, and will certainly be produced, so far as they are 
practicable, by the individual exertions of the officers, 
there being no appropriation out of which any money can 
be taken for this desirable object. 

From this rapid review of the employments of our Na- 
val force in commission, it will be perceived that it can- 
not, with propriety, be diminished, if regard be paid to 
our commercial and other interests. And, when to this 
consideration is added the necessity of active employ- 
ment to our officers and men, to prepare them for the 
duties which a state of unfriendly relations with other 
Powers may impose, it is presumed no objection will be 
made to the estimates for the year, which have been 
formed upon the existing state of the service, and are an- 
nexed to this report. 

The amount estimated is $3,045,697 75. Last year it 
was 3,014,802 92. Inthe present estimates, however, 
there is embraced an item of $201,350, for the comple- 
tion and equipment of the ten sloops of war authorized | expenditure is to be made in our own country, and unde! 
to be built by the law of 3d March, 1825, and which will | the more immediate control of the Department. Hence, 
be prepared for sea in the course of this year. This sum | it is found, that, although the appropriation is sufficient 
is not properly chargeable to the current expenses of the | for the general object, yet, there is sometimes a surplus 
Navy, and when it is deducted, the present estimates will | under one head, and a deficiency under another. Aware 
be found to be $172,455 17 less than tie lust. They | that this difficulty would ozcur, Congress, by the laws ot 
embrace the support of the several Naval Establishments | 3d March, 1809, and Ist May, 1820, authorized the Pre- 
on shore, and preservation of the ships in ordinary ; of | sident to make transfers under a few enumerated items. 
one ship of the line, six frigates, twelve sloops, and four | These items have been since changed in the appropria- 
schooners, in commission, and, with a small increase, the | tion laws, and the power of transfer thereby rendered 
number of officers now in service. useless. This inconvenience :s increased by the fact, 

it is presumed that the number of Naval Establish-| that a large portion of the money is drawn for, and ex- 
ments will not be diminished; although it is manifestly | pended by, Pursers and Navy Agents abroad, who are 
the true policy, so far as economy and efficiency are con- | often unavoidably ignorant of the terms of the law, undet 
cerned, to limit, as far as possible, the number of our, which the expenditure is to be made; and, therctore, 
large dock yards, at which every species of labor con-| draw and expend the money under one item, when they 


nected with our shipping is to be performed ; yet other 
considerations have heretofore operated, and will doubt. 
less continue to operate to keep up the number now in 
existence. ‘They have, therefore, been embraced in tiie 
estimates. Of the vessels proposed to be kept in com. 
mission, none can, with propriety, be dispensed with, 

The small addition to the number of our officers, arises 
from what is supposed to be the absolute necessity of 
the service. It is one of absence, privation, and expo. 
sure. In such a service, it must always be expected, 
that about one-third or one-fourth will be unabdle to at. 
tend to active duty. Sickness and other causes will 
always operate to that extent, and when this deduc. 
tion is made, it will be found that several of our classes 
of officers are too small. This is especially the case in 
the medical branch : for, with every exertion which the 
Department could make, it has sometimes happened, dur. 
ing the past, as in former years, that sufficient medical 
aid could not be afforded to all our vessels while at sea, 
and to all our establishments on shore 

The form of the estimates is such as the decisions of 
Congress require. There are one or two points in refer. 
ence to them, however, which it is proper again to notice, 
inasmuch as they continue to operate with severity, and 
Occasion not only inconvenience, but loss of public 
money. 

Ist. The estimates and appropriations are made for 
the year commencing and ending on the Ist January. 
The appropriation laws are never passed until after that 
period. The Department is, therefore, left, sometimes 
for six weeks or two months, without funds for the use of 
the Navy. Were our ships, officers, aud men, within 
the country, this circumstance, although very injurious, 
would be less felt; but, as they are absent, at great 
distances, it creates serious inconvenience, ani some- 
times loss of both credit and money. They must hav: 
funds for their support, and must, therefore, procure 
them, if they can, by drawing bills upon the Departinen', 
and these are sometimes protested for want of the means 
of payment. The consequences are too palpable to re 
quire comment. The remedy is simple : to make tic 
appropriation, in the first instance, for a year and a quar 
ter, and let those for subsequent years commence on the 
Ist April. Should this plan be approved and adopted 
by Congress, an addition of one-fourth must be made t 
the estimates, for the quarter ending on the Ist April, 
1829. All subsequent appropriations would be fir a 
year only. 

2d, Specific sums are appropriated for specific objects, 
which is undoubtedly the best and safest mode ; but the 
form in which it is done creates difficulty. 

The estimates are made by the Navy Commissioners 
with, all the skill and accuracy which experience aid in- 
telligence can give, and the amount which will probably 
be wanted for each object of pay, subsistence, &c. 1s 
stated. But it is impossible to estimate these things with 
the precision which can readily be secured, where the 
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should do it.under another. As an example—they draw | been no loss or defalcation. The disbursing officers have 
under pay of the Navy, whatever is to be paid to the offi- exhibited punctuality and faithfulness, and as much accu- 
cers and men, although a large portion of it is for their racy as the circumstances, before alluded to, would per- 
provisions and subsistence, and is estimated for under | mit. 
those heads. The head of pay is consequently exhaust- Under the appropriation, made in 1826, for a survey 
ed before the end of the year; that of provisions is not; | ‘‘ to ascertain the practical facilities of Baltimore, Savan- 
so of other items; and there is no remedy. The Presi-| nab, Brunswick, and Beaufort, for Naval purposes,” that 
dent cannot make a transfer, founded on the knowledge | of Baltimore was completed before the last session of 
that this unavoidable error has been committed; nor can | Congress, and the result communicated in answer to a re- 
the accounting officer, from the absence of the agent, | solution of the House of Representatives. Since that 
correct it, in season, in the settlement of his accounts. time, surveys of Brunswick and Savannah have been 

It is respectfully submitted that aremedy maybe found, | made by Lieutenant Stockton, and his report is in the 
without bazarding the proper expenditures of public mo- | Department. ‘The time necessarily occupied in them, 
ney, by one of two modes: Ist. Authorizing the Presi- | rendered it impossible to complete that of Beaufort du- 
dent to make, in writing, trausfers from and to, certain | ring the spring and summer, without great hazard to the 
enumerated items, so to effect the object which Con-/ officers and men, the health of several of them having 
gress had in passing the laws of 3d.March, 1809, and Ist | suffered before that of Savannah was ended. 
May, 1820; or, 2d, by requiring the estimates to be made, 
as they now are, for each specific item, so that their pro- 
priety can be readily tested by Congress ; but embracing 
the amount of several of them, under one head, in the 
appropriation bills. 

The annual examination by the Committee of Con- 
gress, into the expenditures of the Navy, would still be 
made with equal ease, and afford equal security. 


It is now 
in progress, under the superintendence of the same offi- 
cer, and will be finished without delay, when.the whole 
will be ready to be communicated to Congress. ‘These sur- 
veys have been made by competent officers, and will fur- 
nish sufficient information to decide how far those places 
afford ** practical facilities for Naval purposes.” They 
are, however, unavoidably incomplete. The time within 
which it was supposed desirable to make them, and the 
There is another evil, which duty requires should be | means granted by the appropriation, did not permit them 
brought to your notice. By a rigid enforcement of the | to be so made as to furnish perfect surveys and charts of 
law, the disbursing officers, within the United States, are | those harbors. Nor can such surveys be made without 
compelled to make periodical settlements ; and so far as | the aid of the means contemplated by the act of 10th 
they expend the public money, the accounting depart- | February, 1807, ‘‘to provide for surveying the coasts of 
ments can furnish statements, showing whether it has | the United States.” 
been properly expende«,and whether the appropriations 
have been sufficient for the objects. But this is not the 
case with the large number of disbursing officers, who are 
outof the United States, and who are often absent two 
or three years, at the distance of thousands of miles. In 
their absence, their accounts cannot be settled ; nor can | the line, five frigates, and five sloops of war. 
itbe known whether they have expended the money pro- Under the authority vested in the Executive, reserva- 
perly, or the appropriations of the year are exhausted. | tions of land have been made in Louisiana and Alabama, 
From the same and other causes, many claims on the de- | and of a tract adjoining the Navy Yard at Pensacola. 
partment, by individuals, are not, and cannot, be present- | Orders have been given to the commandant of the Yard, 
ed within the year. It necessarily results, that when the | to plant live oak on the latter. An examination of the 
accounts of a particular year are settled, there are some- | coasts of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, as far 
times deficiencies, and sometimes a surplus in those items | South as Musquito Inlet, has been made, with a view to 
which are appropriated for certain objects, ** and for no | the purchase and reservations of land having timber upon 
other object or purpose whatever,” except what arose | it. Much less was found than had previously been hoped 
Within that year, as well as in the general items which are | for, Orders have also been given, and are in a course of 
not confined as to time. Confusion and want of accura- | execution, for the examination of the west coast of Flor. 
cy, and sometimes want of means for the payment of | ida. It is manifest, from the information already obtain- 
claims, are the consequences, creating both public and | ed, that we shall be obliged to plant extensive tracts of 
private inconvenience. land with the live oak, or that we shall, after a few years, 
The Secretary of the Navy has heretofore proposed | be deprived of this most valuable timber for the uses of 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, and now respect- | the Navy. 
fully suggests, two plans to obviate the inconvenience. 
One isan appropriation for arrearages for the service 
generally, as was done last year for the Navy, and has 
been done for many years in the War Department. ‘To 
this end, an item of $15,000 has been added in the esti- 
mates. The other is, to incorporate into the appropria- 
tion bill a provision that the balances of the several items, 
Which remain at the end of the year, constitute an ag- | superintend the construction of the Docks. Contracts for 
gtegate fund for the payment of such arrearages in the | a large portion of the labor and materials for both have 
Naval service, as may be due and unsatisfied at that | been made, and the work at Charlestown commenced. 
time. That at Gosport will be commenced in a short time. At- 
This provision, it is believed, would be sufficient to en-| tention has been paid to the direction of the law 
able the Department to meet the calls,public and private, respecting the Marine Railway, at Pensacola, but the 
upon the service; save great vexation to individuals; se-| situation of the Navy Yard and improvements, with 
cure more precision and certainty in the settlement of ac- | other causes, have prevented a decision upon the 
Counts; and, at the end of the limitation of the two years | subject. 
required by Jaw, the balance would be passed, as it now In the early part of last summer, a Board of Officers, 
i, to the surplus fund. composed of Captains Bainbridge, Chauncey, and Mor. 
In the expenditure of the appropriations of the pre-| ris, was directed “ to examine thoroughly all the Navy 
sent year, so fur as the Department is informed, there has | Yards, and prepare plans for ‘heir improvement, and the 


The report of the Navy Commissioners, under the law 
for the gradual increase of the Navy, is annexed. 

Under the second section of the ** Act for the gradu- 
al improvement of the Navy,” passed at the last session, 
contracts have been made for the frames of five ships of 


The fourth section of the act referred to, authorizes 
the President ‘to cause to be constructed two Dry 
Docks for the use of the Navy, the one to the south, 
the other to the north, of the Potomac.” ‘The two sites 
| selected are at the Navy Yards at Gosport, in Virginia, 
and Charlestown, in Massachusetts. 

Loammi Baldwin, Esq. was appointed the Engineer to 
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preservation of the public property therein,” which 
might be submitted tothe President for his sanction. 
These officers have devoted to this object as large a por- 
tion of their time as could be spared from their other ur- 
gert duties, and have made some progress. ‘The whole 
will be completed in the course of the winter, or early in 
the spring ; and from what has already been done, en- 
tire confidence is felt that such plans will be prepared 
and sanctioned, as will greatly promote the public inte- 
rest, render our Navy and Dock Yards such as the inte- 
rest of the Nation demands, and prevent an unnecessary 
and wasteful expenditure of the public money. No law 
which has been passed, since that for the gradual in- 


crease of the Navy, has had amore salutary influence 


upon its interests, than the one of which this prevision 
forms a part. 


A report ‘of the expenditures under this act, and the | 


measures taken to carry the same into effect,” is sub- 
joined. 

The discipline, economy, and efficiency of the service 
are objects of unceasing attention, and it is believed, that 
they are as worthy of commendation, as at any former 
period. 

But in this, as in preceding years, experience has 
proved that many of the evils which have been so often 
noticed, still exist. Some, which are within the compe- 
tency of the Executive, have been removed ; others must 
await Legislative decision. 

It would be improper again to present, in detail, the 
views which have been before taken on the questions of 


rank and pay in the Navy; of a want of regular organ: | 


zation ; of a code of criminal law or regulations ; and of 
a Naval School. But the Lepartment would net dis- 
charge its obligations to the scrvice, if it failed to express 
a conviction, thst discipline, economy, and efficiency, 
would be promoted by judicious legal provisions on these 
subjects. 

In no service, either of the Army or Navy, in any age 
or Nation, has a force such as we now send to sea, in 
squadrons, been commanded by captains; and perfect 
stibordination and discipline, without which, there can 
be neither efficiency nor economy, cannot prevail, unless 
so large a force hascommanders of a proper grade. Rank 
is as indispensable in the Navy as in the Army ; and equal 
justice to the officers calls for the establishment of a 
higher giade. Several of those upon our list of cap- 
tains have been such for more than a quarter of a centu- 
ry; have commanded forces superior to those commanded 
by generals on land ; have borne themselves as gallantly, 
and done the State as much service as their military rivals 
on shore ; yet they are still captains, and with the com- 
pensation of captains; while their patriotic competitors, 
with a service less protracted, and not more energetic or 
deserving, are rewarded by a just and wise Government, 
with higher rank and fuller compensation. 

Promotions are made from the rank of midshipmen. 
The proper education of this class of officers, 1s, there- 
fore, the best mode by which we can secure talent, infor- 
mation, and merit in the higher grades. ‘The greater part 
of them enter the service between the ages of 14 and 16, 
when it is impossible they should be well-informed scho- 
lars. Their siwation in the service renders it equally im- 
possible that they should there make much literary or 
scientific acquisition, beyond the practical duties of the 
seamen. ‘Their pay is incompetent to procure the means 
of instruction, and their employments are too steady and 
active to afford the time. The science and information 
requisite for a Navy officer, are in no respect inferior to 
that required by Army oflice:s and engineers, and the in- 
terest, as well as honor of the country, are nct less con- 
cerned in the correct performance of their duties. The 
reason, therefore, for the preference of the Army over 
the Navy, in this respect, is not perceived. 
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All that the Department can do, has been done, to over. 
come the want of a Naval School, which shall unite a prac. 
tical with a scientific education ; but the evils, still felr, 
urge the Department again, respectfully, but earnestly, to 
present it to your consideration. 

At the last session of Congress, memorials were pre. 
sented by many citizens of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Virginia, and Ohio, proposing ‘* an exploring ey. 
| pedition to the North and South hemispheres,” under 
| the patronage of Government. The memorial and p, 

pers were referred, by order of the House of Represen. 
| tatives, to this Department, but no appropriation was 
| made. 

It is presumed that the reference was intended to 
vey the disposition of the House in favor of the expeii- 
| tion, and was to be regariled as expressing a wish that the 
countenance and support of the Department should 
given lo it. 

As no appropriation was made, there was no mo 
which could with propriety be used to carry inte execu: 
tion the object of the reference. ‘The only aid whic! 
‘could, under these circumstances, be affordec, was t 

grant to those officers of the Navy who chose to joi 
expedition which should be fitted out by private enter 
| prise, a leave of absence for that object, and to order t 
it such seamen as were willing and competent to navigate 
the vessels. This aid would, under the sanction of the 
reference, have been afforded, if the expedition had bee 
prepared. Since the adjournment of Congrcss, « 
number of respectable citizeny of several of the State 
have signed memorials of the same tenor, as thio-e refer. 
red by order of the House. 

The condition of the Marine Corps urgently dem 
that it should be again presented for consideration. It 
was ‘established and organized” in 1798, and cunsist 
ed of 720 men, besides officers. The design of Congress 
in creating it, was to furnish a proper guard for the Nay 
Yards and for ships at sea. ‘This design points out the 
extent and organization which it ought to possess It 

should be numerous enough to afford a sufficient g 
| for each yard, and each ship in commission. It oug)it to 
be also so far incorporated into the Navy, and subject to 
Navy regulations, as to render the government of the (wo 
consistent and uniform. In both these respects it 
amendment. 

The statement G, annexed, shows the proper nw 

for a guard at each yard, and for each vessel in commis 
sion, in the opinion of the Commandant of the ( 
amounting in all to effective men. ‘The Corps now 
consists of 750 men, besides commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers, being thirty more than when it was 
| first established, although the service to be performe 
by it is much more extensive. It is apparent that t 
number of men cannot furnish the required guards ; 8 
our vessels are, therefore, often without the requisite 
number, and a very insufficient protection is afforded to 
the public property. Watchmen have, during the past 
year, been hired at several of the Yards to aid the m 
rines, which unavoidably creates confusion and inse , 
nty. It would be better to have the guards compose~ 
altogether of one description of persons, either marines 
or watchmen. ‘The nature of the duties performed oY 
this corps, both on land and on water, is such, that gre 
danger results from their being insufficiently discharged. 
The public interests would, therefore, be promoted, ° 
augmenting its numbers, or by withdrawing it, altoge 
ther, either from the Navy Yards or from the ships, a” 
trusting to other means fur protection, which would be 
regarded as a hazardous experiment. ‘ 

There is still greater defect in the organization ¢ 

in the numbers of the corps. b, It 


} 


By the law of 1798, it 
governed ‘* by the same rules and articles of war as are 
prescribed for the military establishment of the Unite 
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States, and by the rules for the regulation of the Navy, 
according to the nature of the service in which they shall 
be employed.” By the construction uniformly given to 
this law, the corps is subject to the Naval regulations 
when at sea, and to the Army regulations when on land- 
The same officers and men are at one moment under one 
system of rules and Ciscipline ; at the next, under ano- 
ther. Their compensation is governed by one law at 
sea, by another on land. The nature of their connexion 
with the Navy is unsettled, and subject to constant dis- 





putation ; and when the laws are to be enforced in the | 


punishment of an officer, neither the War nor Navy De- 
partment can, in many cases, act without the interference 
of the other. It is not necessary to detail the conse- 
quences which follow. It is perhaps matter of surprise 


that confusion, disorder, and violation of duty, have not | 


existed to an extent which might jeopardize the existence 
of the Corps. 

The following amendments are respectfully suggested 
as the proper remedy. 

ist. That the Corps be increased in the number of 


privates, and that the number and grade of the officers | 


correspond with those which have been established in 
the Army, and approved by experience. 

2d. That it be placed entirely under the laws and reg- 
ulations for the government of the Navy. 

3d. That accommodations be afforded to them out of, 


but adjoining, the Navy Yards; so that details can be sent, 
under proper arrangements, by the otficer commanding 


them, into the yards, and, while there, be entirely sub- 
ject to the control and orders of the commandant. 

4th. That a sufficient number, for the sole purpose of 
guarding the property at Portsmouth, Philadelphia, 


Washington, and Pensacola, be assigned to those places, | 


and the remainder be divided between the stations at 


Boston, New York, and Norfolk, where they can be pro- | 


perly drilled; and prepared for sea service, and from 


which our vessels in commission can obtain tle necessary | 


guards when fitting for sea. 
Sth. That the Commandant and staff of tle corps re- 


main at this place, as the most convenient for communi- | 


cation, both with the Department and the corps, and for 
the prompt settlement of their accounts. 

If these suggestions should be adopted, it is believed 
that the Marine Corps would be much more efficient, and 
less expensive to the public. The two first of these pro- 
positions would require legal enactments: the others 
might be effected by regulation. 

the Naval Hospital Fund has an intimate connexion 


with the interests and feelines of the officers and seamen 


fore, deserves notice in this report. 

Humanity, justice, and policy, requ‘re that the diseas- 
ed and wounded seamen, when brought into port, should 
have alhome, and the means of cure provided ; and that 
the disabled and aged seaman, who has worthily served 
the country until his strength is exhausted, should have 
an asylum wherea comfortable subsistence may be found 
for his last days. 

This truth has been felt in all civilized and commercial 
nations. It was early felt in ours, and laws were passed 
upon the subject; but they have, thus far, not accom- 
plished their object. They direct twenty cents per 
month to be retained out of the pay of officers, seamen, 
and marines ; and that, from the proceeds, hospitals and 
an asylum should be erected. As yet not one building 
has been completed, although the deduction has been re- 
gularly made from the pay since the passage of the law 
101799. The reasons for the failure were stated in a re- 
port by the Commissioners of the Fund at the last session 
of Congress. 





A part of the fund was absorbed by, and 
expended, curing; the late war, in the pay of the Navy. 
Chis sum has been repaid, under regulations and by order 
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| of this Department, in the course of the last three years. 
| There is another sum, however, of $50,009 which was 
| declared by law to be due tothe fund onthe 26th Febru- 
| ary, 1811, and was directed to be paid, out of any 
| moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
| which has not yet been paid, except $3,782 86. This 
sum was, by $80,000, less than it ought to have been. The 
|sum which had been paid by the Navy amounted to at 
least $130,000, as is readily slewn by 
numbers employed in the service. 


calculating the 


| [tis most respectfully sugges‘ed, that the whole sum 
| of $130,000 should be restored, with interest upon it, 
| now amounting to $262,600. Itis not the money of the 
| Government or nation. Not one cent has been paid to 
the fund by the nation. It has been taken out of the pay 
| of the officers and men, and belongs to them as justly as 
any portion of their private estates. 

It is now mentioned in this report, because their rights 
and interest are necessarily the object of attention by 
| this Department, and because the money is wanted to 
erect the buildings for their accommodation. 

Sites have been purchased for four buildings: at Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, which, with 
a smull one at Pensacola, may be made sufficiently exten- 
sive to answer all the necessities of the service, at any 
future period. 

Two buildings, an Hospital at Norfolk, and an Asylum 
{at Philadelphia, are progressing very satisfactorily; and, 
if the funds were putin a proper condition, the whole 
might be completed in two years, and form together an 
Hospital Establishment, at least as creditable to the coun- 
| try, and beneficial to the service as that belonging to any 
| other nation. , 

The completion of this establishment is demanded by 
the plainest policy. In this country, the services of our 
|} seamen are voluntary; no impressment or other mode of 
compulsion is or ought to be applied, to force them to 
| perform the duties of peace, or fight the battles of the 
country in war. But, in proportion to the voluntary cha. 
racter of the service, ought to be the effort to render that 
| service pleasant, and to create every inducement to join 
jit. And, when it is perfectly understood by all who are 
j acquainted with the character of the seaman, that his 
| foresight is seldom directed to any other object than a 
| place of refuge, when disease and misfortune overtake 
him, surely that place of refuge ought not to be wanting. 
| In this view, it is hoped the payment of the debt before- 
| mentioned will be made; and, if something were added 
| to it, it would be justified by the consideration, that the 





Respectfully submitted, 


SAM’L L. SOUTHARD. 
Navy Department, 1sf December, 1827. 


Reporl of the Postmaster General. 
Post Orrice Departruent, November 13, 1827. 
Sin: The receipts of this Department, for the year end- 
ing Ist July last, amounted to - - $1,473,551 00 
During the same period the expendi- 
tures were - - - - 1,573,239 00 
Leaving one hundred thousand three 100,312 00 
hundred and twelve dollars surplus of re. 
ceipts. 
The receipts of the last year exceed those of the four 
preceding years, the sums stated, viz: 
1826, . - $85,134 18 
1825, b ; - 221,489 68 
1824, . . - 


1823, ‘ 








304,352 U9 
359,205 88 


if, to the above sums, there be added the amount of 
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the reduction of expenditure, upon established routes, 
without lessening the public accommodation, and due 
allowance be made for increased services, at a rate of 
compensation below what has usually been paid, the con- 
dition of the Department will be found to have been im- 
proved, within four years ending Ist July last, more 
than a million of dollars; and the last year, in compa 
rison with the year preceding Ist July, 1823, near half 
a million. 

Within the last year an augmented transportation of 
the mail has been authorized, of four hundred and fifteen 
thousand two hundred and fourteen miles, annually, in 
stages, and on horseback or in sulkeys, five hundred 
thousand and thirty-two miles. 

Under the contracts recently made, great additional fa- 
cilities have been given, by accelerating the mail on 
leading routes, increasing the number of trips, and estab- 
lishing lines which connect important districts of country. 
There are few towns or villages in the Union which are 
not accommodated with mail stages. 

The post offices have been increased to seven thou- 
sand. 

In the last four years there has been added to the mail 
operations of tie country, in revenue, transportation of 
the mail, and post offices, more than one-third. The 
means of the Department are now ample to meet the 
reasonable wants of the country; anda vigilant adminis- 
tration of its affairs, for a few years to come, will place 
at the disposition of the Government, an annual surplus 
of more than half a million of dollars. This sum will be 
augmented, as facilities of mai! intercourse are multipli 
ed, and can be most advantageously applied, if deemed 
within the constitutional powers of Congress, in the es- 
tablishment and repairs of mail roads. 

By the last annual statement, there was shown to be in 
deposite, and due from postmasters, including judgments 
obtained on old accounts, the sum of $270,321 87 

To this sum may be added the surplus 
of last year, - - « - 100,312 00 


370,633 87 


The repairs lately authorized to be made on the mail 
roads from Columbus to Doak’s, in the State of Mississip- 
pi, and from Fort Mitchell to Line Creek, in Alabama, 
ure nearly completed, under contracts which require the 
work to be done inthe best manner, and at a price that 
cannot fail to meet the public approbation. 

Ihave the henor to be, with great respect, your obe- 
dient servant, 

JOHN McLEAN. 


To the Prestpent of the United States. 


Jinnual Treasury Report. 
Treasury Deranrment, December 81h, 1827. 

Sin: IT have the honor to transmit a report, prepared 
in obedience to the directions of the ‘* Act supplementa- 
ry to the act entitled an act to establish the Treasury De. 
partment,” passed on the 10th of May, 1800. 

1 have the honor to be, with the highest respect, your 
obedient servant, 

RICHARD RUSH. 
To the Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 
REPORT. 

In obedience to the act making it the duty of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to “ lay before Congress, at the 
commencement of every session, a report on the subject 
of finance, containing estimates of the public revenue 


and public expenditures, and plans for improving or in- 


creasing the revenues from time to time,” the Secre. 
7 proceeds to the task which that duty enjoins upon 
him. 

It is satisfactory to be able to state, in the beginning 
that the revenue accruing for the current year is like), 
to exceed, rather than fall below, that of the last. 1), 
is the more satisfactory when considered in connexioy 
with the fact of the unusually large importations of {o,. 
eign merchandise in 1825, The importations for {\\ 
year having greatly exceeded their average value {y; 
many years preceding, a subsequent reduction in their 
value had been looked to, under analogous facts hereto. 
fore occurring in the foreign trade of the country.  T)js 
has proved to be less the case than might have been an. 
ticipated. Although the importations for the year end. 
ing on the thirtieth September last, are believed to hiaye 
been less than for the year ending on the same day in 
1826, those for 1827, commencing on the first of January, 
and ending with the close of the present month, will, in 
all probability, be greater. It ison the year, calculated 
in the latter way, that the annual revenue from the cus. 
toms is estimated. The importations for the third quar. 
ter of the present year have been large, owing to the 
quantity of woollen goods which they embraced. If this, 
on the one hand, has been a cause specially operating to 
augment the entire importations of 1827, there are cir. 
cumstances connected with other branches of the foreign 
trade that have been specially in operation to diminish 
them. The opinion may reasonably be entertained, 
founded on these and other considerations, that the resc. 
tion, under the heavy importations of 1825, has arrived 
at its close. Aside, therefore, from unforeseen events, 
the importations for the next year, on which the revenue 
so mainly depends, under the present system of finance, 
may be expected to prove sufficiently ample for every 
ordinary financial purpose. The actual receipts into the 
Treasury during the current year, have been less, in par- 
ticulars that will be presently stated, than the sumat 
which they were estimated. They have been sufficient, 
however, with the balance in the Treasury at the com. 
mencement of the year, to meet every appropriation for 
the service of the year, including the sum of ten milli 
on account of the public debt. 

As the state of the public debt, and manner in whi 
the process of extinguishment goes on from year to ye: 
is a subject on which the nation desires and expects (0 
receive accurate and full information, it will be exlibit- 
ed to Congress in the first instance upon the present oc- 
casion. The exposition of this subject will be given 
connexion with a short retrospect. 

From the first of January, 1825, to the close of the pre- 
sent year, there will have been applied to the principal 
of the public debt, the sum of #21,297,210 93;and pac, 
on account of interest, the sum of $11,863,445 20; making 
a total of $33,160,656 13. Of the applications on ac: 
count of the principal, during these years, 7,725,054 0 
were made in 1825; $7,064,709 21, in 1826; and }6,- 
507,466 84, will have been made by the close of 15-7 
Of the prece:ling sum of $21,297,210 93, it is proper to 
state, that a portion of it, viz. $5,000,000, was borrowed 
under the act of the twenty-sixth of May, 1824, at an 1" 
terest of four and a half per cent. to pay off an equal por 
tion of debt, standing at an interest of six percent. The 
aggregate amount of the public aebt on the first of Janv- 
ary, 1825, was $83,710,572 60. To this must be added, 
the stock, amounting to five millions, at 44 per cent, 
created by the above act, but which was not issued until 
after the commencement of 1825; and a small amount 
of three per cent. stock that was subsequently issue’, 
viz: $16 25, making the whole of the public debt, '" 
1825, $88,710,588 85. The aggregate amount at which 
it will stand on the first of January, 1828, will be 
$67,413,377 92, Vhe whole of the $21,297,2ly ” 
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applied to the principal of the debt, in the three years | 


mentioned, have gone towards the reduction of the six 
percent. stock. Five millions of this sum having aad 
replaced by the stock at 44 per cent. issued under the 

act of the 26th of May aforesaid, are of course again to 
be ranked as part of the debt. It follows, that debt, in| 
six per cent. stock, to the amount of sixteen millions two | 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand two hundred and ten | 
dollars and ninety-three cents, will have been absolutely | 
extinguished in the course of these three years by the sur- | 
plus moneys of the Treasury, in addition to $11,863,445 
20, paid as interest. It also follows, that twenty-one 
millions sixty-two thousand three hundred and _thirty- 
two dollars seventeen cents, in principal and interest, 
will have been applied to the public debt, during the | 
years 1826 and 1827, out of the means of the Treasury, 

without any assistance whatever from loans. This is an 

amount greater than was required to be applied to it 

for these two years, by the obligations of the sinking 

fund act. 

It will be satisfactory to Congress to know that, during 
the three years in question, besides these payments made | 
on account of the debt, and all other payments to meet 
the annual expenses of Government, large sums have 
been applied to objects wearing a character neither tem- 
porary nor annual. ‘By these are meant, Internal Im- 
provements, in the form of subscriptions to canals, and 
appropriations for otherwise opening and extending in- 
tercourse throughout the country; fortifications and ar- 
mories; ships of war, naval docks, and other establish- | 
ments connected with the navy; public edifices of various | 
descriptions, whether for purposes marine or civil; arm- 
ing the militia; the purchase of lands from the Indians, | 
and other expenses belonging to this department of the 
public service. On such objects, and others kindred to 
them, the expenditures, during these three years, have 
reached a sum little short of twelve millions of dollars. 
A nation that, after providing for the regular support of | 
its Government, isseen to proceed in this manner in the 
payment of its public debt, and in additional disburse- 
ments so considerable, for which equivalents remain, that, 
for the most part, are of permanent value to the nation, 
cannot be regarded as other than prosperous in its finan- | 
cial condition. 

That the exact situation of the whole funded debt at | 
this time may be seen, the several parts of which it con- 
sists will be distinctly set forth, for the full informaticn of 
Congress. 

Its total amount, on the first of October last, was (state- 
ment No. 1.) $68,913,541 08. This sum comprehends 
the old Revolutionary three per cents, amounting to $13,- 
296,247 70, redeemable at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment; and the seven millions subscribed to the Bank of 
the United States, also redeemable at the pleasure of the 
government. 

The residue of the debt was contracted after the com- 
mencement of the war of 1812, and consists of various 
loans and stocks created and redeemable at periods, as 
follow : 

1. The sum of $4,244,587 07, at six per cent. being 
the residue unpaid of the loan under the act of the 8th of 
February, 18135, and redeemable in 1826. The amount | 
authorized to be borrowed under this act, was sixteen | 
millions. For this sum, certificates of stock issued to the 
amount of $18,109,377 43, a premium having been given 
to the lenders. Of this amount, there remain unpaid, as 
above, $4,244, 587 07. 

2. The sum of $13,096,542 90, at six per cent. being 
the residue unpaid of loans made under the act of the 
24th of March, 1814, and redeemable in 1827. The 
amount authorized by this act was twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount, there was borrowed, under loans contract- 
ed in 1814, the sum of $12,942,423 26. For this sum, 
Vou, LY—177 


certificates of stock issued to the amount of $16,108,014- 
43, under a premium to the lenders as above ; of which 
there remain unpaid, of the loan contracted on the second 
of May in that year, $8,507,866 36; of that contracted 
on the 22d of August, $4,050,780 77 ; and ofother small- 
er loans contracted under the act in the course of the same 
year, $537,895 77, making, in the whole, $13,096,542 90, 
as first above stated. 

3. The sum of $9,490,099 10, at six percent. being 
the residue unpaid of the loan under the act of the 3d of 
March, 1815, and redeemable in 1828. ‘This act autho- 
rized a loan of eighteen millions four hundred and fifty- 
two thousand eight hundred dollars. There was borrow- 
ed, under it, the sum of $11,699,326 63, principally by 
the funding of treasury notes, and certificates of stock is- 
sued to the amount of $12,288,147 56, of which there re- 
main unpaid, as above, $9,490,099 10. 

4, The sum of $769,668 08, at an interest of four and 
an half per cent. being one half of the six per cent. stock 
of 1813, exchanged under the act of Congress of the 3d 
of March, 1825, and redeemable in 1829. 

5. The sum of $769,668 08 at an interest of four and a 
half percent., being the other half of the six per cent. 
stock exchanged as above, and redeemable in 1830. 

6. The sum of $18,901 59, at five per cent. being one- 
third part of the sum of $56,704 77 issued in exchange 
for six per cent. stock of 1813, 1814, and 1815, under 
the act of the 20th of April, 1822, and redeemable in 
1831. 

7. The sum of $18,901 59, at five per cent. being one 
other third part of the sum subscribed as above stated, 
and redeemable in 1832. 

8. The sum of $10,000,000, at four and a half per cent., 


| being stock created under the acts of the 24th and 26th 


of May, 1824, for sums borrowed of the Bank of the 


| United States, one-half to pay the Florida claims, the 
| other half to pay off the six per cent. stock of 1812, and 


redeemable in 1832. 

9. The sum of $999,999 13, at five per cent., being 
stock created by the act of the 15th of May, 1820, and 
redeemable in 1832. 

10. The sum of $18,901 59, at five per cent., beiag 
the remaining third, subscribed under the act of the 20th 


| of April, 1822, and redeemable in 1833. 


11. The sum of $2,227,363 97, at four and a half per 


| cent., being one half of the amount subscribed in ex- 


change for six per cent. stock of 1813, under the act of 
the 26th of May, 1824, and redeemable in 1833. 

12. The sum of $2,227,363 98, at four and a half per 
cent., being the other half subscribed under the act last 
above stated, and redeemable in 1834. 

13. The sum of $4,735,296 30, at five per cent., being 
the amount of stock issued under the act of the 3d of 
March, 1821, and redeemable in 1835. 

The foregoing enumeration gives the aggregate of 
468,913,541 08, stated as the amount of the debt on the 
first of October last. 

Of this aggregate, it may not be improper here to state 
that 49,001,215 36 dollars are owned in the United States, 
and 19,912,325 72 by foreigners. 

A payment being about to be made on account of the 
principal of the debt at the close of the present year, in 
addition to one that was made in July, its total aggregate 
amount on the first of January, 1828, will be 67,413,377 
92. 

To make up this aggregate, all the items exhibited in 
the foregoing view of the whole debt are included. But 
the whole together gives the nominal rather than the real 
amount of the debt. Its real amount on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1828, will be but a fraction above sixty millions. 
The sum of seven millions subscribed by the government 
to the Bank of the United States, is in effect, destroyed 


as debt, by the United States owning an equal amount in 
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the shares of the bank. So far is this sum from being any 
charge upon the treasury, that the treasury is annually re- 
ceiving interest for it in the dividends upon the shares. 
Whenever the latter are sold,they may at least be expect- 
ed to re-place the sum that was invested in them. The 
old revolutionary three per cents., too, have now existed 
nearly forty years. By the provisions of the sinking fund 
act, this stock can only be bought up and extinguished 
by the government, when the price shall fall to sixty-five 
dollars for every one hundred dollars. This, in all pro- 
bability, will prevent, for some time to come, the $13,- 
296,247 70, of which this stock consists,being any charge 
upon the resources of the nation, so far as paying off the 
principal is concerned; as it would be difficult to say 
when the obligation to pay it off will attach under the 
above act, or when it could otherwise be done with full 
advantage to the public. It is many years since this stock 
has been as low as sixty-five dollars for one hundred, and 
there is no present prospect of its falling so low. The 
portions of the debt, therefore, which, under the existing 
enactments of the law, can alone be met by an annual and 
ascertained process of extinguishment, unless the three 
per cents. should be paid off at one hundred, cannot be 
computed at more than $47,117,130 22. It is plain that 
this amount is rapidly hastening to extinguishment. If 
the United States continue at peace, and there is happily 
no present prospect ef its interruption, their debt must, 
in a few years more, disappear. The new obligations 
which will devolve upon the national councils in referefce 
to the pecuniary resources of the country when liberated 
from large annual payments on account of the debt, the 
wisdom of those councils will, at the proper season, know 
how to estimate. 

It remains to make known, in conclusion, under this 
head, the operations had at the Treasury, upon the pub- 
lic debt since the adjournment of the last session of Con- 
gress 

In the last annual report from this Department, a loan 
to the amount of sixteen millions, at an interest not to ex- 
ceed five per cent. was recommended. The object of 
such a loan was to pay off a portion of the debt, equal to 
sixteen millions, bearing an interest of six per cent. No 
law to this effect having passed, it became the duty of the 
Department to proceed in the work of paying off the six 
per cents. as far as the means of the Treasury would allow. 
Accordingly, on the first of July, the sum of $ 5,007,303 
68 cts. was paid on account of the six per cent. loan cre- 
ated by the act of the 8th of February, 1813. By the de- 
cision of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, in Sep- 


But this provision was not viewed as creating any obsta. 
cle to the decision. The construction and practice at the 
Treasury, since the passage of the act, have invariably 
been, not to consider the above provision as attaching, so 
long as any part of the ten millions remain unapplied to 
the debt ; this sam being considered, under the very ob. 
ject and terms of the act, as a standing appropriation for 
the service of the year. 

No further remarks are deemed necessary at this time, 
in relation to the public debt. Should the laws respect. 
ing it remain unchanged, payments on account of the 
principal will continue to be made throughout the ensu. 
ing year, in such ways as the obligations of the laws 4j. 
rect, and the means of the Treasury may best allow. 


PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE 
YEARS 1826, AND 1827. 


The net revenue which accrued from 

duties on imports and tonnage, during 

the year 1826, amounted (see statement 

A,) to ; ° ‘ - $20,248,054 3 
The actual receipts into the Treasury, 

from all sources, during the year 1826, 

amounted to - : - - 

Viz : 

Customs, (state’t A.) 23,341,351 77 
Public Lands, (state- 

ment D.) : 1,393,785 09 
Dividends on stock in 

the Bank of the United 

States, arrears of inter- 

nal duties and direct tax- 

es, and incidental re- 

ceipts, (statement E.) 500,228 90 
Repayments of advan- 

ces made in the War De- 

partment, for services or 

supplies, prior to the Ist 

of July, 1815, : 25,088 45 
Making, with the ba- 

lance in the Treasury on 

the first of Jan. 1826, of 5,201,650 43 

An aggregate of ‘ : 30,462,084 64 

The actual expendi- 

tures of the U. States, on 

all accounts, during the 

year 1826, amounted, 

(statement F.) to - - - 24,103,398 4¢ 
























25,260,434 21 







































tember, it was agreed that the further sum of $ 1,500,000 Viz: 
should be paid, on account of the same loan, at the termi- Civil, diplomatic, and 
nation of the present quarter of this year Public no-| miscellaneous, . 2,600,177 79 


tices have been issued in conformity with this decision, 
and are now outstanding. Asmall fraction over the sum 
is included in the notice, the terms of the loan having 
rendered it necessary that the certificates to be paid off, 
should be fixed upon by lot, and the last drawn number, 
in this instance, asin the payment of July, having given 
the fractional excess. The manner of drawing the lots 
having been minutely described in a paper annexed to the 
last annual report, will not here be repeated. In decid- 
ing upon the further payment of $ 1,500,000, the Com- 
missioners had due reference to the 4th section of the 
Sinking Fund Act of March Sd, 1817, which declares that 





Military service, inclu- 

ding fortifications, ord- 

nance, Indian Depart- 

ment, revolutionary and 

military pensions, arm- 

ing the militia, and ar- 

rearages prior to the first 

of January, 1817, 6,243,236 03 
Naval service includ- 

ing the gradual increase 

of the Navy - 4,218,902 45 
Public debt - 11,041,082 19 

























** whenever there shall be, at any time after an adjourn-| Leaving a balance in _ ceeiat 
ment of Congress, in any year, a surplus of money in the! the Treasury, on the Ist 
Treasury, above the sums appropriated for the service of | of January, 1827, of - . 6,358,686 15 


such year, the payment of which to the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund will yet leave in the Treasury, at the 
end of the year, a balance equal to two millions of dol- 
lars, then such surplus shall be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated to the Sinking Fund, to be paid at such 
times as the situation of the Treasury will best permit,” 


The actual receipts into the Treasu- 
ry, during the three first quarters of 
the year 1827, are estimated to have 








viz : 




















amounted to - - - 17,488,810 07 
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Customs, - 15,142,892 68 
Public Lands, (state- 
ment G.) - 1,212,011 29 


Dividends on stock in 
the Bank of the United 
States, . - 

Arrears of internal du- 
ties and direct taxes, and 
incidental receipts(state- 
ment H.) 

(This item includes 
the sum of 602,480 dol- 
lars, as the first moiety 
ofa sum paid by the Bri- 
tish Government, by vir- 
tue of a Convention un- 
der the first article of the 
treaty of Ghent, for slaves 
carried off by British offi- 
cers, in contravention of 
that treaty ; which sum, 
as itis paid out to the 
American claimants, by 
Treasury warrants in the 
usual form, hasa place 
among the actual re- 
ceipts of the year, tho’ 
no part of the revenue. ] 


Repayments of advan- 
ces made in the War De- 
partment, for services or 
supplies prior to the Ist 
of July, 1815 - - - 32,344 98 
And the actual receipts into the Trea- 
sury, —— the fourth quarter of the 
year (including the other moiety of the 
sum explained as above) are estimated at 


420,000 00 


681,561 12 


5,117,480 00 





Making the total estimated receipts 
into the Treasury, during the year 1827 22,606,290 07 
And, with the balance in the Treasu- 


ry on the 31st Dec. 1826, of - - 6,358,686 18 


An aggregate of - $28,964,976 25 

The expenditures of 
the three first quarters of 
the year 1827, are esti- 
mated to have amounted 
to (statement I) 17,895,390 96 


eS 





Viz: 
Civil, diplomatic, and 
miscellaneous’ - - 2,013,520 47 


{This item includes 
$294,392 23, paid to the 
American claimants un- 
der the first article of 
the Treaty of Ghent, in 
virtue of awards duly 
made in their favor. ] 

Military service, in- 
cluding fortifications,ord- 
nance, Indian Depart- 
ment, Revolutionary and 
military pensions, arming 
the militia,and arrearages 
prior to the Ist January, 
1817. - - - - 4,750,271 15 

Naval service, includ- 
ing the gradual increase 
of the Navy - - 


- 3,458,575 91 
Public Debt—(viz : 


reimbursement of princi- 

pal 5,007,303 68, pay- 

ment of interest 2,665,- 

719 75) - + + 7,673,023 43 
And the expenditures 

of the fourth quarter are 

estimated at - : 4,800,000 





Viz.: 

Civil, diplomatic, and 
miscellaneous - . 

{This item includes 
92,687 67, as amount of 
awards under the first ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of 
Ghent. 

Military service, in- 
cluding fortifications,ord- 
nance, Indian Depart- 
ment, revolutionary and 
military pensions, arming 
the militia, and arrear- 
ages prior to the Ist of 
January, 1817 - - 

Naval service, includ- 
ing the gradual increase 
ofthe Navy- -— - 

Public debt (viz: reim- 
bursement of principal, 
1,500,165 16—payment 
of interest, 852,593 42) 2,352,756 58 


672,243 42 


900,000 


875,000 








Making the total expenditure of the 
year 1827 - - + - - 22,695,390 96 
And leaving in the Treasury on the Ist 


of Jan. 1828, an estimated balance of 6,269,585 29 











It will be observed, from the above statements, that the 
receipts into the Treasury, from all sources, in 1826, 
were $25,260,434 21. The sum at which they were es- 
timated, in the annual report of 1825, was 25,500,000: 
From the statements and estimates applicable to 1827, it 
will also be observed, that the sums received,and expect- 
ed to be received, from all sources, during this year, 
(apart from the moneys paid under the Treaty of Ghent,) 
will amount to 21,401,330 07. The amount at which 
they were estimated, in the annual report of 1826, was 
23,150,000. It is therefore expected, that the entire re- 
ceipts of 1827 will be 1,748,669 93 less than the esti- 
mates presented in 1826, 

Of this difference, upwards of 400,000 dollars were 
caused by postponements in the sales of the public 
lands. The estimate in 1826, of receipts from this source, 
for 1827, was fixed at two millions of dollars. This was 
founded,in part,as stated in the report,on expected sales 
of a considerable quantity of relinquished lands in Alaba- 
ma. These sales having been postponed until 1828, the 
amount which it was anticipated they would yield, should 
therefore be stricken from the estimate. With this de- 
duction, the amount produced by the sales of the public 
lands, in 1827, will be found to correspond, very nearly, 
in all other particulars, with the estimate. 

The remaining difference has been in the customs. 
This has proceeded from the uncertainties that attend all 
estimates of the revenue depending upon foreign com- 
merce, itself ever uncertain. These estimates, whether 
given by this Department, or by committees of Congress 
specially scrutinizing them under all the lights attainable, 
have often heretofore, from causes impossible to have 
been foreknown, been disappointed by the result. The 
disappointment has sometimes been upon a larger, some- 
times upon a smaller scale. Such estimates can, there- 
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fore, on no occasion, be regarded in any other light than 
as an approximation to that sum always desirable to be 
known, but rarely, if ever, in a long series of years, fore- 
told with precision. The estimates presented for 1827 
were formed upon bases which had the sanction of past 
experience in giving reascnable promise of a fair approach 
to the true result. Whilst, on the one side, expecta- 
tions of a redundant income should not be too confidently 
indulged, it becomes a duty, on the other, not to estimate 
the receipts below the amount which the usual probabili- 
ties seem to warrant, lest the public service should be 
stinted in any useful particular, by the restrained appro- 
priations of Congress. The importations for 1827, taking 
into the account the calendar year, will, it is believed, as 
before intimated, exceed the importations for 1826. But 
those for the two first quarters of 1827 have been very 
small. Had they borne the same proportion to those of 
the two last quarters, that the importations of the two 
first quarters have borne to those of the two last, on an 
average of five years preceding, the actual receipts into 
the Treasury from the customs, in 1827,would have been 
larger. This effect would have grown out of the terms 
of credit allowed on duty bonds. By these terms a por- 
tion of the payments always falls due within the year, on 
importations made during the first six months of the year. 
The average importations for the first six months during 
five years that preceded 1827, were larger than those for 
the last six months, For 1827 there is every probability 
that this ratio of importations on the time of the whole 
year, will be reversed. It is so, as far as yet ascertained. 
We are reminded,even by the experience of recent years, 
of the frequent variations between the anticipations and 
the issue, in this part of our fiscal system. In 1817, the 
estimated receipts from the customs were #24,000,000, 
and the actual receipts 26,283,348. In 1818, the esti- 
mated receipts were 20,000,000 dollars, and the actual 
receipts 17,176,385. In 1819, 20, and 21, the estimates 
from the same source were successively given at 21,000,- 
090, 19,000,000, and 14,000,000. The sums succes- 
sively received were 20,283,608, 15,005,612, and 13,- 
004,447, These disappointments sprung from superve- 
nient causes, the means of knowing which did not exist 
when the estimates were made. There have been, at 
other epochs, differences much more considerable, which 
need not be detailed, yet it may not be irrelevant to the 
purpose of setting forth the intrinsic uncertainties of this 
branch of revenue, to add, that, for the last of the years 
here indicated, after the estimate had been given in from 
the ‘Treasury at 14,000,000 dollars, the proper committee 
of one of the branches of the Legislature, thinking it too 
low, raised it to 15,000,000. The receipts for that year 
(1821) scarcely exceeded 13,000,000, as already stated. 
The allusion to these facts would be incomplete in its pur- 
pose without the further remark, that the affairs of this 
Department are well known to have been conducted with 
great general accuracy during the years mentioned. 
The balance of $6,269,585 29, that will probably be 
in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1828, will be sub- 
ject to the following charges: 1. The balance of unap- 
plied appropriations, which will remain to be satisfied af- 
ter the first of January 1828, estimated at $3,980,000.— 
2. About ove miilion of dollarsin funds that cannot be 
considered as effective, being made up of debts due from 
banks in severalof the States, heretofore used by the 
Government as banks of deposite, or the notes of which 
were received whilst payments in specie were suspended. 
As was stated in a former report, the recovery of these 
debts, though measures to that end are in train, must, in 
many instances, be regarded as doubtful, and will proba- 


bly be slow in all. 3. The sum of 7817,880, being the 
! 


amount which it is believed will remain unpaid of the | 


moneys rece.ved under the first article of the Treaty of 
Ghent. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE ANp 
EXPENDITURE FOR 1828. 

The value of importations into the United States qy. 
ring the year ending on the thirtieth of September last, is 
estimated at eighty-one millions of dollars. The export. 
ations for the same period are estimated at eighty ;yj). 
lions. When the more exact statistical returns for the 
year are laid before Congress, as they will be in the 
course of the session, it will be perceived that there | 
been a diminution in the imports from China during the 
present year, as compared with the past. The diminy. 
tion has been very considerable, both in teas and silks, — 
This fact will show, inthe end, the greater excess of 
importations from Europe during the present year, 
whence our foreign manufactures are principally derived, 
The fourth year is. now in progress since the passage of 
|the act of Congress augmenting the duties on imported 

merchandise. We are therefore at a point enabling us 
| to speak on grounds more authentic than hitherto, of ihe 
effect of that act upon the foreign commerce of the Na. 
er By comparing the time that has elapsed since its 


Mas 


operation, with an equal portion of time that preceded, 
it appears that both the imports and exports have, in the 
They stand thus: Total valve of 
importations for the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, two hiun. 
dred and forty one millions of dollars; total for 1825, 
1826, and 1827, two hundred and sixty two millions.— 
Total value of exportations for the three former ) 


aggregate, increased. 


ATS, 
two hundred and twenty two millions; total value for the 
three latter years, two hundred and fifty-seven millions 
Fractions are dropped both ways. The result is: 
fected by the re-exportations of foreign merchandise for 
the same time, which bear a proportion as nearly as may 
be equal,on the bases ofimportations for the two periods 
It willbe understood, that, in these statements 
portation and exportations fora term of six years, those 
for 1827 are given by estimate only, for a portion 
year; but itis not believed that there will be any such 
change in them as to shake the general results. The ar- 
ticles of domestic manufacture exported in 1827, are es 
timated at upwards of seven millions of dollars; a sum 
greater than that to which they have ever before am 

ed in any one year. 

A tariff of duties upon foreign productions may, wit 
out doubt, be so raised as to affect injuriously tle 
rests of foreign commerce. ‘To suppose that the tart 
of the United States established by the act of May 1824, 
is at such a pitch, would be contrary to analogies afl 
ed by the history of other commercial nations, aid, thus 
far, to the experience of our own. It is believed, 
the contrary, that its rates might be augmented in in 
tant particulars, without hazarding any sucl: consequ 

ces to foreign trade in its ultimate course and aggregate 
value ; and that a true national policy dictates their aug- 
mentation. The increase of our imports and ex] 
since the tariff of 1824, becomes the mvre striking ! 
the consideration that, in 1826, there was witnessed 
| Europe an extraordinary depression of prices 
| was followed by a proportionate stagnation in all tl 
operations of purchase and sale. ‘The evil assumed ¢ 
| magnitude productive, in that hemisphere, not 
| great individual suffering, but of anxiety in Governn 
| It was at such a moment that we began to reap be- 
| nefits of the profitable turn given toa portion of the In 
dustry of our own country, by the provisions of the Tart. 
| Had it not been for the demand of our own manulw 
|rers fur some of the agricultural staples of the countrys 
the presumption is authorized, that the fall of prices (0 
| Europe, at that period, would have been differently ‘cit 
by our agricultural classes here. 
abroad had, on former occasions, been followed by pecu 
niary losses in this country, much more extensive und 
|formidable. The increased number of aruisans w'' 
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our own borders, and greater scope of their operations, 
evidently tended to leave the agriculturalist less exclu- 
sively dependent upon foreign markets, than if the lat- 
ter bad been his sole reliance. Nor have the benefits of 
manufacturing industry ended here. The proof strength- 
ens, that many articles have become cheaper, more 
abundant, and of superior quality, by the effect of com- 
petition among the home artizans, than when derived 
only from abroac. The opening of new objects of labor, 
by multiplying the occupations of men, has also increas- 
ed the public prosperity. This has produced an increas- 
ed ability to buy all articles of consumption, whenceso- 
ever obtained. Hence foreign trade has not declined, 
of which we have the incontestible evidence just stated, 
whilst new domestic resources in manufacturing labor 
have been unfolding themselves. As the latter are more | 
amply brought out, it is confidently anticipated that the 
former will become wider and more enriching in its 
range. Ifthe new fields of labor have only, as yet, been 
opened in particular divisions of the country, other di. | 
visions will reap a full measure of benefit. If there can 
be no dissent to the maxim as between independent na- 
tions, that the prosperity of one promotes that of another, 
it cannot be doubted that different parts of the same na- 
tion will derive reciprocal prosperity trom the same cause. 
The United States are distinguished, in this respect, by 
alot as peculiar as it is favorable. Nothing can exceed 
the inducements to various and subdivided traffic that 
abound within their own limits. It is here that the econo- 
mist may hope to see exemplified every essential advan- 
tage of the foreign and home trade blended in the same 
system, moulded by the same policy, and freed from the 
jealousies that have frustrated, and must ever continue 
to frustrate, the benevalent, but impracticable theories 
of commercial intercourse, as between distinct nations. 
It is not merely that the extent of climate and soil in the 
Union, are adapted to all pursuits that can give activity 
and fruitfulness to industry, under every form. ‘These 
are but natural advantages. Itis the exchange of the 
products of industry, upon terms the most desirable and 
the most gainful, throughout so ample an extent of home 
dominion, that will exalt such natural advantages to the 
utmost. Itis here that commerce may be carried on, 
freed from every restriction, and, probably, for the first 
time, upon a political and geographical theatre so ex- | 
panded. ‘The appropriate industry of each portion, may 
go into unfettered action; of Louisiana and of Massachu- 
setts, of Georgia, and of Rhode Island. A vast home | 
trade, resembling foreign trade, as well by intervening ' 
distances, as the nature of its exchanges, will be prose- | 
cuted, whether along the ocean, or the water highways 
of the interior, untrammelled by tolls or imposts of any | 
kind, and without even the necessity of custum houses; | 





or giving to such establishments uses only formal. Such 
a trade can only, however, have its proper value, by the 
extensive success of manufactures. There is nothing 
else can impart to labor in the United States, the neces- 
sary variety in its objects, and the necessary regularity 
and fullness inthe demand. There is nothing else can 
adequately augment and diversify the list of commodities | 
for which the necess ties and enjoyments of improved life 
are ever making calls. There is nothing else will raise | 
up towns on the surface of our territory at every com: | 
manding point, without which, land can never be made 
to yield the full amount of which itis susceptible, or the 
farmer be sure of prices steady and remunerating. It 
hardiy need be added, how a course of policy that would 
infuse augmented vigor and briskness into a coasting 
trade, embracing in its range nearly one half of a conti- 
nent, would tend to enlarge, in all ways, the essential 
foundations of naval strength 

Manufactures are recommended by every consideration 
that can bear upon the riches, the « curity, and the pow- 


er of the State. The effect upon agricultural prices, 
produced by the perpetual presence of armies in a coun- 
try, will not too strongly illustrate the extent of the bene- 
fit that the manufacturing class renders to the class of 
farmers. The parallel ends, indeed, here, and ends be- 
neficently: for, whilst the soldier does nothing but con- 
sume, the manufacturer produces, as well as consumes, 
supplying the farmer with articles as necessary as those 
which he receives from him. Manufacturing industry 
advances the intellectual, no less than the physical power 
of a State, by the various knowledge which its complicat- 
ed pursuits put into requisition. It is the course of indus. 
try which must lay the foundation of those arts which 
tend to refinement in a nation, for which intellectual na- 
tions, and none more than republics, have acquired re- 
nown. The time has passed when objections might be 
made to manufactures, from the limited amount of our 
population, and the dearness of labor. The population, 
throughout large portions of the Union, is now sufficient, 
both in amount and density, for any operations of raanual 
labor; whilst science, by applying its inventions to this 
kind of labor, has abridged its expensiveness. Where a 
single State of the Union has recently been seen to com- 
plete a public work, which, for its great extent, and 
skilful execution, may compare with similar works achiev- 
ed in any part of the world, it will not readily be believ- 
ed that the country, of which that State is but a part, 
can be deficient in the means of prosecuting manu. 
facturing labor, however extended the scale upon 
which it may be demanded. The completion of sucha 
work, (the New York canal) is, of itself, a memorial of 
the highest authenticity, that the nation has reached a 
point qualifying it for whatever undertaking its true inter- 
ests point out,and to which other nations have been found 
equal. As little has the objection to manufactures, 
founded upon moral causes, any place. That they lead 
to deterioration in portions of the People, is not to be ad- 
mitted. Facts, onthe contrary, teach, that the freest 
and most enlightened, as well as most opulent and pow- 
erful countries of Europe, are those in which manufactur- 
ers bear the greatest proportion to the other productive 
classes. Their success begets industry, which is favora- 
ble to good habits. It begets prosperity, which supplies 
them with comforts and raises up their condition. The 
remarks rests on general results, aside from partial ex- 
ceptions. It is equally borne out by facts, that countries 


| in which there isan undue predominance of agricultural 


population, are the poorest, and their inhabitants the most 
depressed. Sailors, considered as a class, have their 
lives shortened by the hardships they undergo. Yet when 
was this alleged asa reason for extirpating commerce ? 
In like manner, that co-equal agent in lifting up the con- 
dition cf nations—manufacturing industry —would be en- 
titled to favor, even if partial evils flowed from it, as these 
must give way, in the scheme ofsociety, to prepondera- 
ting good. But, if authentic information justifies the 
conclusion, that the pursuit of manufactures tends not to 
deterioration in a People, but the reverse, the policy in- 
culcated acquires new force. The experience of our 


| own country confirms the accounts from others, and we 


may be allowed to addthe hope, that the influence of 
our political institutions upon individual and social life, 


| will operate to keep up still more the moral tone of this 
| portion of cur population, as time multiplies its numbers. 


Remarks like the preceding are believed to be justi- 
fied by the success which manufacturing industry has 
already attained in the United States, as far as it has re- 
ceived adequate protection. They are conceived to be 
not less appropriate to the design which is entertained of 
recommending an increase of that protection where it is 
most demanded. ‘There is little hazard of a commutiity 
ever forcing manufactures not adapted to its soil, climate, 
and all its other capabilities. the 


Still less can hazard 
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exist, where the powers of legislation are deposited in | course so unequal. It may be applicable to subjoin, that 
the hands of those who are imbued with the collective | the woollen, cotton, and iron goods, imported from 4li 
intelligence of the community. Every country possesses | other parts of the world, during the years indicated, are 
its physical characteristics, as those stamped by its go- found to be but about one-sixth part of the value of those 
vernment, its laws, and the leading wants and tastes of | obtained from the country whose laws fall with edicts of 
its population. In these lie the causes that make up its | exclusion, or with such disproportionate duties, upon 
inherent capabilities for the pursuit of some branches of | the produce of the United States, not only the articles 
inaustry, more than ethers. Manufactures once esta | mentioned, but more that might be mentioned. 

blished to the proper limit of these, and scope enough The complete establishment of American manufactures 
will remain for foreign commerce in other commodities | in wool, cotton, iron, and hemp, is believed to be of 
that will come into demand. The demand for others, | very ae moment to the nation. All the principal ray 
never fails to increase, as increasing wealth at home en- | materials for carrying them on, are at hand, or could be 
larges the capacity to procure them, and superinduces | commanded. The skill for imparting excellence to them, 
the new artificial desires that crave them. Wealth at | would come at the proper time. There would be no 
home must increase, as manufacturing labor increases. | want of labor, to which an abundant water power, as 
Money, as representing wealth, must increase; since | well as artificial machinery, would every where be lend. 
eachjyear that witnesses an increase in the amount of con- | ing its assistance. Capital would be found for investment 
sumable goods, must witness a proportionate increase in| in them. If their establishment, by the immediate pro. 
the medium necessary to circulate them. These are | tection of the laws, should, at first, raise the cost of the 
truths too obvious to be dwelt upon, and too important to | articles, and, for a succession of years, keep it up, a true 
national prosperity to be disregarded in practice. | forecast, looking to the future, rather than adapting all 
Amongst the branches of home industry, deserving spe- | its calculations to the existing hour, would not hesitate 
cial care at all times, are those which conduce to sub-|to embrace the protecting policy. Nations that would 
sistence, shelter, clothing, and defence. It is intended, | found schemes of solid and durable advantage, must 
on the present occasicn, respectfully to recommend to/be ready to do so at the peril of temporary priva. 
the consideration of Congress, as classing under one or | tion. It is the great term of national, as of individual 
other of these primary heads, the expediency of increas- | superiority and distinction. To buy cheap, is not the 








ing the present duties— | only or always the chief good. It is for legislators who 
1. Upon woollen goods and foreign wool. | have to deal with the practical interests of mankind, to 
2. Upon fine cotton goods. | give to abstract propositions the necessary limitations. 
3. Upon bar iron. | Considerations higher than those of present mercantile 
4. Upon hemp. | gain, have often swayed the councils of nations ; of na- 


The time that has passed since the tariff of 1824, has | tions, whose wisdom in this respect we ought not lightly 
been sufficient to show, that the duties fixed by it upon | to impugn, any more than we can at all question their 
these articles, are not adequate tothe measure of success | long pre-eminence in prosperity. Need it be said that 
in producing them at home, which their cardinal impor- | England had her laws to protect her tonnage for more 
tance merits. A change, since 1824, in the laws of Great | than a century, during all which time she might have 
Britain, in regard to those first named, has also rendered | employed the tonnage of other States at a price much 
almost abortive the provisions of the tariff in their favor. | below that at which she built and used her own? Need 
It belongs to the purpose of this report, which looks to | it be added what results to her maritime and commercial 
the encouragement of the national industry, in prefer: | sway have flowed from her resolute perseverance in 
ence to any that is foreign, here to state, that, fora pe-| those laws? Need it be said that France, conspicuous 
riod of six successive years, ending with 1826, the value | for positive as for progressive riches, and comforts, 
of woollen goods, and cotton goods, imported into the | and power, still excludes from her territory fabrics 
United States from the country just named, exceeds one | that might trench upon the custom of her own work- 
hundred millions of dollars; and the value of iron, and | shops, in branches of labor and art believed to be con 
of articles manufactured from iron, seventeen millions. | ducive to the national resources, whilst they confer als 
During one of these years, the woollens exported from | the means of individual thrift ? Shall the many laws oi 
that country to this, exceeded the amount of those ex- | these two great States, at periods when they were la) 
ported to the whole of Europe put together. For the | ing the foundations of their manufacturing industry, be 
means of exchange against an amount of foreign manu- | recounted, all tending to foster it, by inducements the 
factures so great, the United States have had three prin- | most efficacious ; laws to the essential principle of which 
cipal staples of their soil, viz. wheat flour, tobacco, and | they still, in so many instances, systematically adliere ’ 
cotton. The first of these, the same country has, by | Shall we call to recollection, especially, the ordinance of 
her laws, positively or virtually, excluded, during the | M. Calonne, which invited to France artificers from all 
same period of years from consumption within her domi- | nations, allowing them equal privileges with those they 
nions. The second, she has admitted, under a duty of enjoyed in their native countries, and granting them an 
more than six hundred per cent. The third she has re- | immunity from duties on the importation of the materials 
ceived with little scruple. She has known how to con- | used in their manufactures ; nay more, exempting them 
vert it into a means of wealth to her own industrious peo- | and their workmen from all personal or other taxes ' 
ple, greater than had ever before, in her whole annals, | These, with analogous illustrations, as numerous as app! 
been derived from any single commorlity. This she has | cable, will be forborne, as too familiar to be recapitu ated, 
done, first, by working it up for her home use, upon the | The protecting laws to our own tonnage, our own coast: 
largest scale, and, next, by making it subserve the in- | ing trade, our own fisheries, still in force, and which first 
terests of her foreign trade. She has sent it over all | raised up the prostrate navigation of the United States, 
seas, wherever a market opened, but, chiefly, back | may supersede other references. These show how the 
again to us, to be bought under the enhancements of her | Fathers of the Republic were awake to the wisdom of 
own labor, at prices four and five fold those which she | other times and other nations, knowing how to make 't 
paid us for it. Commerce, upon the terms attested by|their own. Their recorded opinions attest that they 
such facts, cannot be pronounced just, as between the | were equally awake to the principle of encouraging 
parties. ‘The conviction is deeply entertained, that the | manufactures in the broadest sense. If they did not car 
best interests of the nation point to the expediency of| ry it farther into practice, it is because a proper discrim 


reviewing and correcting a species of commercial inter- | nation saw, in the circumstances of that early day, whe- 
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own internal condition, no sufficient motive for giving to 
the principle a mere extended pplication. But if this 
species of industry should not be prematurely gone into, 
so neither ought the laws to neglect it too long. Excel- 
- lence is of slow growth. Rarely isit quick or spontaneous 
’ in the material, any more than in the moral world. Time 
is an agent indispensable towards inducting a people into 
the full knowledge of the manufacturing arts. They are 
complex; they are difficult, They are to be learned 
only by stages, throughout a long course of application 
and efforts, as mind is evolved by education ; institutions 
for promoting which, the laws, in the wisest countries, 
are careful to found and to nurture. When, therefore, 
neither paucity of population nor of means any longer 
hold as reasons for not cultivating these arts among us, 
and when those external circumstances have passed away 
which drew nearly all of our population into commerce 
or into hushandry, the period for permanently fixing them 
as an integral interest in the State, seems fully to have 
arrived. Whilst we repose in tranquillity, the season is 
auspicious for entering effectually upon the work of es- 
tablishing those specially recommended. Should war 
happen, it is not easy to state the augmented resources 
with which we should meet its exigencies with these 
manufactures flourishing in perfection, any more than to 
pourtray the inconvenience which we should know in 
theirabsence. It is, therefore, from the connexion of 
their success with the leading interests of the State, in 
peace or war, that the conviction is felt that it would be 
expedient to secure their success, even at the sacrifice of 
cheapness to the individual purchaser. 

But no such consequence is to be apprehended. If it 
were a question of fostering manufactures for which 
the circumstances of the country yielded not the 
abundant facilities, as with England when she foster- 
ed by her own laws her own tonnage, then, in- 
deed, could success be accomplished only by indefi- 
nite forcing, to be followed by indefinite monopoly 
in price. Such is manifestly not the case. Manufactures 
of fine cottons, of woollens of almost all descriptions, of 
iron articles, and) of those from hemp, have already 
arrived at a point, in the United States, justifying the 
conclusion that some additional encouragement from Con- 
gress is alone wanting to fix them upon lasting and profit- 
able foundations. 
voked as a proper offset to the high degree of success 
which foreign industry has attained in these branches by 
the effect of capital and skill long pre-existing in older 
nations, and long aided by their laws. These are advant- 
ages not intrinsic, but accidental. Yet, they cannot be 
countervailed but by efficient legislative aid to our own 
establishments in the beginning. This afforded, and 
there is the strongest reason, from past experience, to 
feel assured, that American industry and resources, stimu- 
lated into full competition, will supply the commodities 
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have heretofore come to us from other countries. 
competition, increasing with time, will unfold effects 
more and more useful. Every branch of manutacture 
brcught into successful operation, is apt to become the 
parent of others. 
combinations of skill struck out, new aptitudes develop- 
ed. Industry becomes awakened where before it was 
inactive, carrying the country forward in individual 
wealth, in general comforts, and in financial power. 
For promoting the last, durably, all expedients must 
prove fallacious that are not based upon prosperous labor 
pervading all classes at home, The consumption of the 
products of every kind of home labor would necessarily 
increase with the increasing amount of production, and, 
under more encouragement given to manufactures in the 
branches recommended, might be expected to yield an 
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This additional encouragement is in- | 


cheaper in price, as well as better in quality, than they | 
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excess that would flow into our export trade, augment- 
ing its amount, and the amount of its returns. As re- 
gards cotton articles, such is the exuberance of the raw 
material in the United States, that it cannot be assuming 
too much to suppose, that the day is not remote when 
they will largely supply other countries of the world with 
these fabrics. Already they have begun to do so, to 
some extent, with those of the coarser species. Euro- 
pean science, applied to the manufacturing arts, has in- 
deed returned to India, in the manufactured state, the 
native cotton of India: but it will be the effect of our 
own policy if a similar traffic be long permitted to go on 
between Europe and the United States. That the lat- 
ter will continue, under all circumstances, to supply 
Europe with a full portion of raw cotton, cannot be 
doubted, from the present and growing state of that ma- 
nufacture in Europe. That they might also be enabled, 
by the policy recommended, to vie with any nation in 
sending, even to the markets of Europe, articles manu- 
| factured from this material, is an opinion which is believ- 
ed tu rest upon no exaggerated estimate of their manu- 
facturing ability, however dormant it may be in reference 
to such aresult now. That this invaluable raw materi- 
al, but thirty years ago scarcely known to our own fields 
any more than to the British loom, is destined to draw 
out a far greater portion of the productive labor of this 
country than it has yet put into action, and mark an era 
in its manufacturing, as it has already done in its agricul- 
tural riches, is an anticipation which rational calculations 
of the future may justify. What is said of our cotton ma- 
| nufactures, may, it is believed, be said with scarcely less 
confidence, eventually, though perhaps not immediately, 
of those of wool. The latter, from being more compli- 
cated in their whole process, and more difficult and cost- 
ly in the skill necessary to their elaboration, naturally 
require more time to be reared to perfection. They 
claim, on this account, and claim the more imperiously, 
the immediate and decisive succor of the laws. 

The opinion that these and other manufactures would 
come to be affu-ded to us better in quality when obtain- 
edat home, cannot be passed over with only the simple 
expression of it. Itis of a nature entitling it to some 
further notice. Amongst the disadvantages of manufac- 
tures not being more universally established inthe Unit- 
ed States, we are to rank that of their inhabitants being 
obliged to use wares of alow quality from abroad. It is 
known that a long list of articles is sent to us from both 
England and France, if not from other countries, which, 
in those countries, would be rejected by a large class of 
consumers. Furthermore, it is true, that an article injur- 
ed in the making in reference to the highest character of 
workmanship, will, notwithstanding, be sometimes ship- 
ped to this market, in the hope of finding for it bidders, 
that could not so readily be commanded in Europe. If it 
| be said, that the wealth of this country does not, at pre- 
sent, yield a class of purchasers for European articles of 
the highest workmanship, the answer recurs, that, by 
multiplying our own warkshops, we should, at the pro- 
per time, be supplied with like articles. It ought not 
| to he supposed, that the resources of our own country, 
| and the ingenuity ofour own workmen, could not,under 











adequate incentives, supply them as excellent in quality 
and as perfect in finish, as those made elsewhere. And, 
although it may not now be convenient, to any consider- 
able class of consumers in this country, to make a call for 
| articles of this highest stamp of manufactured excellence 
at the foreign prices, it is fully believed, thatthe rival- 
ry ofnumerous artizans at home would raise up skill to 
ap ‘int that would produce such articles; whilst it would 
bring down the prices to limits that would put them in- 
to circulation. It has not escaped observation, that; in 


American manufactures that have already, by the aid of 


the laws, obtained a preference to the foreign, there is 
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no inferiority as compared with the best standards of the 
same species of manufactures, produced and consumed 
in the foreign country. By opening full scope to the 
competition and talents of our own artisans, the standard 
of excellence as well as the faculty of discrimination, 


would be raised to a higher tone than when the one is | 


formed and the other exercised, as is now too often the 
case, upon the secondary productions of other countries. 

In appropriate connexion with these remarks, it may 
be stated asa fact also known, that the raw cotton of the 
first quality and prices, which is sent from the United 
States to Europe, is not that which is returned to the 
United States, when manufactured. On the contrary, it 
is this species which is, forthe most part, retained for 
consumption in Europe; whilst fabrics, wrought from 
the inferior raw cotton, are sent off to foreign markets 
generally, and to those of the United States amongst the 
number. Further legislative assistance to manufactures 
at this juncture, coming, as it would, after an interval 
that has teft time forthe judgment of the nation to pass 
upon the good effects of the tariff of 1824, as far as it 
has proved adequate, would impress the conviction, at 
home and abroad, that the manufacturing system was to 
be incorporated with the well-understood and durable 
policy of the ration. Besides other advantages from 
this conviction, we might reasonably expect to witness 
that of seeing a new class of emigrants come to the 
United States. They would consist not merely of unem- 
ployed journeymen from foreign workshops, however 
useful these may be, but, in all probability, of master 
manufacturers of capital and standing. How valuable 
emigrants of this description would prove; how they 
would help to quicken the progress of the country in 
manufacturing skill and general riches; is attested by the 
experience of all nations the wisdom of whose laws has 
superadded such emigrants to their own population. The 
effect of their coming would not be to injure our own 
manufactures. It would benefit them. It would increase 
their numbers. It would raise more speedily the whole 
class by blending it more thoroughly with all the other 
interests of the State. The foreign artisans whom Bri- 
tain sedulously drew to her shores at an early day, fully 
peopled as the whole of her circumscribed territory then 
was, in comparison with ours now, rank among the cau- 
ses that first and most prominently elevated her condi- 
tion among nations. The effects of their ingenious in- 
dustry exerted a meliorating: influence upon social life, 
by investing it with new means of accommodation and 
embellishment and was soon followed by the largest ad- 
ditions to the rural and commercial prosperity of the 
whole island. That the productiveness and perfection 
of English agriculture, at the present day, is owing to the 
size and power of her manufacturing classes, is a truth 
not disputed. It is these classes to whose hands the har- 
vests of her soil are carried, whether gathered from its 
surface or extracted in exhaustless mineral wealth from 
beneath it, and who become the customers of it all—the 
ready, constant, unfailing customers. 

There is an inducement to increased legislative pro- 
tection to manufactures in the actual internal condition 
of the United States, which is viewed with an anxious- 
ness belonging to its peculiar character and intrinsic 
weight. It is that which arises from the great extent of 
their unsold lands. The magnitude of the interests at 
stake, in this part of our public affairs, ought not to appa! 
us from approaching it. It should rather impel us to look 
at it with the more earnest desire to arrive at correct 
opinions on any course of legislation that may affect, pri- 
marily or remotely, an interest so full of importance. 
The maxim is held to be a sound one, that the ratio of 
capital to population, should, if possible, be kept on the 
increase. When this takes place, the demand and com. 
pensation for labor will be proportionably increased, and 
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the condition of the most numerous classes of the commu. 
nity become improved, If the ratio of capital to popula. 
tion be diminished, a contrary state of things will be the 
result, The manner in which the remote lands of the 
United States are selling and settling, whilst it may pos. 
sibly tend to increase more quickly the aggregate popu. 
lation of the country, and the mere means of subsistence 
does not increase capital in the same proportion. It is g 
proposition too plain to require elucidation, that the cre. 
ation of capital is retarded rather than accelerated by the 
diffusion of a thin population over a great surface of soil, 
Any thing that may serve to hold back this tendency to 
diffusion from running too far, and too long, into an ex- 
treme, can scarcely prove otherwise than salutary, 
Moreover : the farther encouragement of manufactures 
by legislative means, would be but a counterbalance, and 
at most a partial one, to the encouragement to agricul. 
ture by legislative means, standing out in the very terms 
upon which the public lands are sold. It is not here in. 
tended to make the system of selling off the territorial 
domain of the Union asubject of any commentary, and 
still less of any complaint. The system is interwoven be- 
neficially with the highest interests and destiny of the na. 
tion. It rests upon foundations, both of principle and 
practice, deep and immoveable—foundations not to be 
uprooted orshaken. But our gravest attention may, on 
this account, be but the more wisely summoned to the 
consideration of correlative duties which the existence of 
such a system, in the heart of the State, imposes. It can- 
not be overlooked, that the prices at which fertile bodies 
of land may be bought of the government, under this 
system, operate as a perpetual allurement to their pur- 
chase. It must therefore be taken in the light of a boun- 
ty indelibly written in the text of the laws themselves, in 
favor of agricultural pursuits Such it is in effect, though 
not in form. Perhaps no enactment of legislative boun- 
ties has ever before operated, upon a scale so vast, 
| throughout a series of years, and over the face of an en. 
tire nation, to turn populativn and labor into one particu- 
lar channel, preferably to all others. The utmost extent 
of protection granted to manufactures or commerce by 
our statutes, collectively, since the first foundation of | 
Government, has been, in its mere effect of drawing t 
People of the United States into those pursuits, as no- 
thing toit. No-scale of imposts, no prohibitions or pe- 
nalties, no bounties, no premiums, enforced or dispensed 
at the custom house, has equalled it. It has served, and 
still serves, to draw, in an annual stream, the inhabitants 
of a majority of the States, including amongst them, at 
this day, a portion, not small, of the Westeri States, into 
the settlement of fresh lands, lying still farther and far. 
ther off. If the population of these States, not yet re- 
durdant in fact, though appearing to be so under t! 
legislative incitement to emigrate, remained fixed in more 
instances, as it probably would, by extending the mo- 
tives to manufacturing labor, it is belheved that tue na- 
tion at large would gain in two ways: Ist, by the more 
rapid accumulation of capital; and next, by the gradual 
reduction of the excess of its agricultural population over 
that engaged in other vocations. It is not imagined that 
it would ever be practicable, even if it were desirable, 
to turn this stream of emigation aside; but resources 
opened through the influence of the laws, in new fields 
of industry, to the inhabitants of the States already s ifi- 
ciently peopled to enter upon them, might operate to 
lessen, in some degree, and usefully lessen, its absorb g 
force. The eye of legislation, intent upon the whole 
good of the nation, will look to each part, not separately 
as a part, but in conjunction with the whole. Tne = 
pidity with which, after all, a civilized popwiation, found- 
ing new and sovereign communities, will grow up in 
those exuberant portions of territory, presents considera- 
tions favorable to the main policy inculcated. This po 
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pulation, carrying with it the wants and habits of socie- | or of manufactures, singly ; seeing that her resources and 
ty, will create ademand for manufactures, which must, aptitudes, of all kinds, confer upon her the warrant of 
at least for some time, be supplied from other sources. | pre-eminence in each. Unless, in this combination, we 
It will hence form the natural market of purchase and] have beheld no State enjoy any other than an imperfect 
consumption, for those produced in other parts of the | or transitory greatness. 
Union, rather than in foreign countries. By this inter-| Whilst the efficient encouragement of manufactures is 
course, we may hope to see multiplied the commercial | earnestly dwelt upon as conducive to the fiscal strength 
and pecuniary ties which it is fit should grow up and be | and general prosperity of the Union, the claims of fo- 
cherished throughout the whole Federal family, super- | reign commerce press not less forcibly upon our atten- 
adding themselves to all other ties, and harmonizing and| tion. Each interest is alike entitled, within proper 
compacting the elements of a great empire. Should it bounds, to the fostering superintendence of the legisla- 
still be apprehended by any, that evils will be generated | tive power. Amongst the expedients foraugmenting the 
ina state of society where large manufacturing classes co- | foreign trade of a country otherwise than in the exports 
exist with a full population, to such minds the reflection | of its own productions, none are believed to be more 
must prove consolatory and re-assuring, that, in the pub- | important than the warehousing system. It was this sys- 
lic lands, acheck to these evils will be at hand for ages | tem that greatly contributed to the commercial riches of 
tocome. This immense domain, besides embodying all some of the European States of the middle ages, and 
the ingredients, material and moral, of riches and power | that is now enlarging the commercial dominion of nations 
throughout a long vista of the future, may therefore also | of the present day. The situation of the United States 
be elung to, under the various springs and conjoint move- | locally ; the number and position of their ports along 
ments of our happy political system, as a safeguard against | so extended a line of coast ; the tonnage of which they 
contingent dangers. Its very possession is conceived to | are actually in possession, with the commercial experi- 
furnish paramount inducements, under all views, for| ence of their People, point them out as peculiarly fitted 
quickening, by fresh legislative countenance, manufac- | to derive advantage from this system, and serve to recom- 
turing labor throughout other parts of the Union. It isa} mend for it more liberal enactments, than any of which 
power to be turned to the account of manifold and tran-| it has yet been the subject. By our laws, as they now 
scendent blessings, rather than reposed upon for aggran- | stand, the merchant is compelled to re-export, within a 
dizing too exclusively the interest of agriculture, funda-| twelve-month, the foreign commodity which he has im- 
mental as that must ever be in the State. Agriculture it-| ported, or lose the benefit of drawing back the duty he 
self would be essentially benefitted; the price of lands, in | has paid upon it to the Government. Hence he loses all 
all the existing States, would soon become enhanced, as | opportunity, after this limit of time, of sending the com- 
well as the produce from them, by a policy that would, in | modity to seek foreign markets, when the market at 
any wise, tend to render portions of their present popu- | home may fail. The restrictions put upon him, in this 
lation more stationary, by supplying new and adequate | respect, ought, it is conceived, to be done away, by ex- 
motives to their becoming so. And as it is the laws that | tending the time during which he might exercise the 
have largely, in effect, throughout a long course of time, | right of re-exportation. It is not believed, that the in- 
superinduced disinclinations to manufacturing labor, by | creased quantity of foreign merchandise, which such an 
their overpowering calls to rural labor, in the mode of | alteration in the laws might be the means of bringing to 
selling off the public domain, the claim of further legal | the country, would interfere with the interests of home 
protection to the former kind of labor, at this day, seems | manufactures, under the protection claimed for the latter, 
to wearan aspect of justice, no less than of expediency. |and the guards with which they might be surrounded. 
Finally, the great plans of internal improvement, so | The result might be expected to prove otherwise. At 
wisely in prosecution, or contemplated, in different por- | present, whenever a redundancy of foreign guods is seen 
tions of the country, will lose much of their object and |in the country, as will bappen, occasionally, in all trad- 


value, if activity be not imparted to manufacturing in- | ing countries, from the impossibility of adapting, precise- 


dustry. The increased facilities of conveyance, which | ly, the supply to the demand, the excess, if not sent 


these plans are intended to effect, presuppose, as their | abroad within the year, is thrown upon the home market 
basis, the necessity of transferring the produce of the | at whatever reduction of price. This operates to the in- 
country from place to place. How such transfers will | jury both of the home manufacturer and the importer. 
be increased by multiplying the products of manufactur- | By enlarging the time of re-exportation, with privilege of 
ing labor, is apparent. New resources for this kind of | drawback, such excess, whenever existing, would be 
labor may be expected to rise up, as these plans are in | more likely to seek a vent in other countries, and with 
progress, whether by bringing to light occult treasures, |improved chances of finding it profitable. More espe- 
or by affording, through improved transportation, the | cially might the prospects of this trade, in re-exporta- 
means of use to those already known. And then, as ma- | tions, be increased, if no transit duty existed on foreign 
nufacturing enterprise, acting upon a greater variety and | merchandise passing through our ports; the necessary 
abundance of materials, shall be seen to enlarge its | charges being also kept at the lowest possible point. 
spheres, how much more reciprocally beneficial will not | ‘This is a policy which the wisest commercial natjons have 
its exchanges become with the produce of the land? It | observed, An increased trade in re-exportation, by in- 
is this state of things that will emphatically bind toge- | creasing the carrying trade of the United States ‘may 
ther the farmer, the manufacturer, and the merchant, in| be expected to increase their tonnage ; thus giving new 
one indissoluble connection. ‘Towns and villages may | activity to ship-building, so highly important and valua- 
be expected to rise up, in good time, under such a poli- | ble a branch of manufactures to the country. The as- 
cy, lining the borders of our canals, as of our natural | pect of the times recommends to favorable consideration 
streams. Scenes of stirring industry will strike upon the | the alteration in the drawback system proposed. _Politi- 
eye, flowing from various and subdivided labor, the ag- | cal and commercial revolutions occurring all around us, re- 
gregate results of all which, will stand out in the advanc- | mind us of the expediency of reviewing our own commer: 
ing cultivation and embellishments of the earth, and ex- | cial laws, in points where these revolutions have affected 

tended prosperity and happiness of our People. ‘This is | or may affect, the operation of them. We have seen the 
the broad policy suited to a nation, destined, by natural | principal part of this continent change the relations which 
gifts, to reach the heights of civilization and power. - held to Europe. We have seen, as the effect of this 
Such a nation rejects, as too confined, the counsels that | and other causes, ancient channels of trade deserted, co- 
would limit her to the walks of agriculture, of commerce, | lonial monopolies give way, and another system Open. 
Vol. 1V.—178 
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A new commercial era is begun, of which this hemis- 
phere is to be the principal scene. We have beheld the 
nations of Europe watching the course of these changes, 
and accommodating their policy—especially the ware- 
housing policy—to the new commercial wants and con- 
tingencies which have grown up, or are anticipated. We 
have seen, above all, the leading commercial Power of 
Europe, whose wakeful eye is abroad throughout the 
commercial world, extend this very policy, under new 
and advantageous facilities, to her insular positions in seas 
close to our borders. This she has done with the pur- 
pose, not concealed, of availing herself of these changes, 
and of meeting, in the spirit of fair commercial competi- 
tion, similar measures, which she naturally supposed 
would go into effect on the side of the United States. 
No such measures have been taken by the United States. 
In the midst of the changes adverted to, our own com- 
mercial legislation remains, so far as any bearing upon 
this new commercial era is concerned, at the point where 
it stood more than five-and twenty-years ago. The sin- 
gle exception is in the act of the last session of Congress, 
authorizing the importation of brandy in casks of smaller 
size than was permitted by the act of 1799 ; an act ob- 
viously designed to improve our export trade in this arti- 
cle, to the new States of this Continent. ‘The merchant, 
like the manufacturer, and other interests of the State, 
requires, at proper times, the assisting hand of legisla- 
tion ; regulation, in one form or other, being the great 
end of Government, and useful or baffling to individual 
enterprise, as it is wisely or improvidently exerted. 
Should the wisdom of Congress deem an alteration in the 
laws, with a view to enlarge the privilege of re-exporta- 


. ° . | 
tion,expedient,an authority to build additional warehouses , 


in some of the principal seaport towns, would be a necessu- 
ry adjunct to the alteration. The local accommodation 
for merchandise that must go into store, under the exist- 
ing laws, is insufficient. 
edifices are required, even for the present wants of our 
commerce, and would become altogether indispensable 
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The use of tea has become so general throughout the 
United States, as to rank almost as a necessary of life, 
When to this we add, that there is no rival production at 
home to be fostered by lessening the amount of its impor. 
tation, the duty upon it may safely be regarded as too 
high. Upon some of the varieties of the article, it con. 
siderably exceeds one hundred per cent. and is believed 
to be generally above the level which a true policy points 
out. <A moderate reduction of the duty would lead to an 
increased consumption of the article to an extent that, ip 
all probability, would, in the end, benefit rather than jp. 
jure the revenue. Its tendency would be to enlarge our 
trade in exports to China; a trade of progressive value, 
as our cottons and other articles of home production, 
(aside from specie) are more and more entering into it, 
It would cause more of the trade in teas to centre in our 
own ports, the present rate of duty driving our tea s\)ins 
not unfrequently to seek their markets in Europe; not in 
the form ot re-exportations, but in the direct voyage from 
China. It would also serve to diminish the risk of the 
United States ultimately losing any portion of a trade so 
valuable, through the policy and regulations of other na 
tions. 

The duty upon wines is also believed to be higher t 
a wise commercial and national policy dictates. The ex 
| perience of our own, as well as other countries, has showy 
ithat high duties upon wines do not prove bene! 
ithe revenue. General experience also shows, that (| 
| consumption of wine tends to diminish the use of. 
| spirits. These are inducements for keeping the duties 
| upon wines low. They are strengthened by the consider. 
ation, that, by lowering them, we shall increase 
cially our trade to the eountries whence we obtain wines, 
'Some of these countries are unable to take our produ 
| tions, unless their wines be received as an equivalent 
| They are, at the same time, prepared to take then 


f 
} et 


Larger and better constructed | trammelled by positive or virtual prohibitions. 


| 
| 


but just that we should take freely the productions of | 
tions that take ours freely. But, in point of fact, the ; 


under an extension of the warehousing system. A com- | sent rates of our tariff favor most, in many and essent's 
merce which yields to the National Treasury a reyenue of | things, the productions of nations that favor ours 


twenty millions of dollais a year, under a tariff far more 
moderate, even since 1824, than that which has marked 


| 
| 


The rate of duty upon wines is not only, in many 
stances, very high, but very unequal, as regard 


is t 


the career of any great State of modern times, is entitled | ferent descriptions of wines, and the countries produc 


to adequate‘and liberal provisions for the machinery ne- | 
cessary for carrying it on. Its local establishments should | 
have reference as well to the security of the revenue, as 
to the reasonable accommodation of the merchant,and the | 
prompt despatch of business. It is, probably, not too 
much to affirm, that of the foreign merchandise which, 
under the present commercial code of the Union, is de- 
posited in warehouses, more than one-half is unduly ex- 
posed to depredation, to frauds, and to fire, trom the na- 
ture and insecurity of the present buildings. They are, 
besides, too often situated in places remote from the cus 
tom houses and other commercial establishments, and in- 
convenient, otherwise, to the transaction of daily com- 
mercial business. Under circumstances such as these, 
the propriety of drawing the attention of Congress to the 
defects of the warehousing system, seems sufficiently jus- 
tifiable. j 

Where interests are multifarious, as in free, populous, | 
and oppulent communities must be the case, the hand of 
Government must be variously extended. Sometimes it | 
is wisely applied to the effective regulation of some of | 
these interests, and sometimes it becomes as necessary to | 
lighten iis pressure upon others. Not only is it recom- | 
mended to lessen the restriction which our Jaws have so | 
long imposed upon the merchantin an extensive branch 
of the foreign trade; but it is also conceived that there are | 
articles entering into the list of our imports, the duties | 
upon which it would be expedient to reduce. Amongst | 
these, it is thought proper to mention teas and wines as 
being prom nent 


| 
| 
| 


s 


them. The whole subject is thought to demand revis 
Upon the superior wines of France, upon those of 
Rhine, upon those generally of Spain, Portugal, | 
lian States, and perhaps some other countries, the dut 
it is believed, might be advantageously brought ¢ 
The manufacture of wine in the United States doe 
at this juncture, comprehend any such large interest, as 
to interpose serious objections to the policy rec 
ed. The opinion may also be haaarded, that, in 
tion as the taste fer wine comes to prevail over tha 
ardent spirits, under the encouragement of low d 
on those imported from abroad, will a better basis be laid 


$7} 


nr 


au 5 


| for the prosecution, at a future day, of this branch of 1 
| dustry at home. 
| hand, with lower duties on foreign wines, even at 


Its prosecution might go on, hand 
sent time; a very small amount of capital being necessary 
to the production of wines at home. 

A few remarks upon the state of the trade betwee! 
United States and the British colonies since the interdic 
tion put upon it by Great Britain, will close the more § 
neral observations of this report. : 

Sufficient time has scarcely elapsed to enable us to 
termine, with precision, the course that this trade 
ultimately take as regards the amount of supplics, 
channels through which they will chiefly pass, anc “ie 
proportions of American and British tonnage I Kely to 
employed in their transportation. ‘the British 
of July, 1826, left an interval before its actual operatio! 
which did not commence until the first of Decem® 


L 
ll 


interdict 
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that year. The interval, it is understood, was improved 
in accumulating, in the British West India ports, supplies 
of provisions and other necessary articles from the United 
States. Geographical causes, in their nature unchangea- 
ble, render it manifest that such supplies can be sent to 
the British Islands in more abundance, and on cheaper 
terms, from the United States, than from parts of the world 
more remote, or from climates less favorable to their pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, the British Government, true to 
its invariable maxim of encouraging the industry of its 
own subjects in preference to that of foreigners, laid du- 
ties upon these supplies when coming from the United 
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tonnage, itis the aim of the British laws to bring into 
employment the tonnage of the smaller maritime Powers 
of the world. If the anticipation be correct, that the 
British Islands will continue to receive indirectly their 
supplies from the United States, without material diminu- 
tion,the revenue will not suffer; since our exports, through 
whatever channels they reach the islands,may be expect- 
ed to be followed by equivalent returns. It may be re- 
peated, however, that further time is necessary for estab- 
lishing definite conclusions upon this and the other points 
adverted to. It is ascertained, that the imports into the 
United States, from the whole of the West India Islands, 





States, designed to countervail the greater cheapness | for the first six months of the present yaar, fall below the 


with which they could be furnished, over similar sup- | 
plies from the British colonies of North America. It was | 
to no purpose that Britain was urged, in protracted ne- 
gotiations, to forego this discrimination in favor of her | 
own subjects. She steadily adhered to it, affording a | 
fresh and signal example to other nations, that, to protect | 
the agricultural as the manufacturing labor of her own | 
people, in whatever region situated, is a point in her} 
policy to which that of buying cheap from strangers | 
knows when and how to yield. As the British North | 


average rate of those of the first six months of the three 
years preceding, including importations from the British 
Islands. On the other hand, our exports to the whole of 
the West Indies, during the first six months of 1827,have 
exceeded their average amount for the same period du- 
ring the three years preceding, including exports to the 
British Islands. 

The estimates in detail of the revenue for the ensuing 
year will now be given. For the general observations 
upon the home inaustry and foreign trade of the country, 


American colonies were enabled, with the aid of these pro- | that have been gone into, the indulgence of Congress is, 
tecting duties, to furnish a portion of the supplies neces- | with the utmost deference, solicited, under the motives 
sary to the British Islands, leaving theUnited States to fur- | that have prompted them. _Alll financial plans must, ulti- 


nish the residue, whilst the direct intercourse between the | 
latter and those Islands remained open, itis not believed that 
the trade, under ordinary circumstances, will be materially | 
affected in amount by the direct intercourse being closed. 
The continued necessity of drawing the major part of 
those supplies from the United States, was seen in the | 
fact of Quebec, having been made an entrepot for their! 
flour and other articles, at an early day after the com- | 
mencement of the interdict ; and, afterwards, by an act | 
of the British Parliament, which admits, duty free, vari- 
ous products of the United States into Canada, whence 
their exportation to the Islands is legalized, as of the pro- | 
per products of Canada. It is by the establishment of 
such depots that the desire of Great Britain is also evine- 
ed to draw to herself a preponderating sbare of the car. 
rying trade between her Islands and the United States. 
Itis through these circuitous channels; also through New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia; through the ports and is- 
lands of intermediate Powers, as St. Jagode Cuba, Car- 
thagena, St. Bariholomews, St. Eustatius, St. Thomas— 
that Jamaica and the Windward Islands will chiefly de 
rive, from the United States, the supplies that they have 
heretofore bad from them, and still continue to want. It 
iseven known that biscuit has been shipped from Phila- 
delphia for Jamaica, by way of Liverpool ; and the flour 
of the United States under bonds in the warehouses of 
Liverpool, will also, it is thought, find its way to con- 
sumption in the larger islands of the British West In- 
dies. The Bahamas will probably experience most in- 
convenience from the course of this trade being forced 
into these indirect channels, from their relative inability 
to sustain the increased expense with which it will be 
burdened. ‘This we may presume will be shared by both 
parties, the transshipments and other intermediate agen- 
cies necessary to keep the trade in activily, being, to a 
certain extent, common to both. What will be the re- 
lative proportion of the tonnage of the two Nations em- 
ployed in carrying on this trade, cannot, at present, be 
stated with confidence. It is not probable that that of the 
United States will suffer, where the competition can be 
made equal; but it is possible that some diminution of 
their shipping may be eventually witnessed in favor of 
the flag of some third Power. It is the declared policy 
of Britain to produce such a result rather than allow, by 
any arrangements which she can control, the tonnage of | 
‘nation, already as large as that of the United States, to 
become larger. Next to the augmentation of her own 


mately, be dependent upon the flourishing state in which 
a sagacious and comprehensive policy may aid in placing 
the great agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial in- 
terests of the nation; not in a spirit of partisanship for 
either, but by weighing co-equally the claims of each, 
and striving to secure the enriching results of all. It is, 
in the anxious endeavor, and humble hope of exhibiting 
them under this alliance, to the correcting and control. 
ling wisdom of Congress, that this report has been pre- 
pared. 

The gross amount of duties which accrued on imports 
and tonnage from the first of January to the thirtieth of 
September last, is estimated at twenty-one millions two 
hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars. The gross 
amount that will accrue for the last quarter of the year, is 
estimated at five millions seven hundred and seventy-four 
thousand; making anaggregate of twenty-seven millions 
for the entire year. 

The debentures for drawbacks issued during the three 
first quarters of the year, amounted to £3,381,942 97; and 
the amount outstanding, on the thirtieth of September, 
was $2,516,966 45, of which $1,245,057 17 are charge. 
able upon the revenue of 1828. 

Theamount of duty bonds in suit, on the thirtieth of 
September last, was $4,136,812 64, which is more, by 
$128,929 88, than was in suit on the same day of the year 
preceding. 

In estimating the probable amount of duties that will be 
received, as compared with the gross amount secured on 
the importations of the year, the necessary deductions are 
to be made, not only for drawbacks, but for the expenses 
of collection, and various losses that may happen. Mak. 
ing what is judged to be a full allowance on all these ac. 
counts, for the present occasion, the receipts from the 
customs in 1828, are estimated at $20,372,700 00 
Those from the sales of the public lands, 

are estimated at 


. - 1,400,000 00 
From bank dividends, 420,000 00 
And from all other sources, 107,300 00 
Making an aggregate of . : 22,300,000 00 


The expenditure for 1828, is estimated as 
follows, viz: 
Civil, miscellaneous, and di- 
plomatic, $1,828,585 14 
Military service, including for- 
tifications, ordnance, Indian 
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Department, Revolutionary The estimate of revenue, from all sources, for 1828, has 
and Military pensions, arm- been made 850,000 lower than that of 1827. This has 
ing the Militia, and arrear- y been done to guard, as far as possible, against unfavor. 
ages prior to the first of Jan- able contingencies. Nevertheless, the present estimate js 
uary, 1817, . - 4,332,091 05 formed on a larger amount of duties secured by bond or 
Naval service, including the merchandise imported, than the estimate for 1827. Hence, 
gradual increase of the | there is reason, from all present appearances, to believe, 
Navy, ‘ - 3,786,649 25 | that, although the estimate for 1828 is less than that for 
Publicdebt, « 10,000,000 00 1827, the receipts will prove greater, 
ee All which is most respectfully submitted, 
Making a total of : ‘ 19,947,125 44 RICHARD RUSH 
———j| Treasury DEraRTMENT, 
And leaving an excess of receipts for the December 8, 1827, 
year over its expenditures, of i 2,352,874 56 | 









UNITED 


ACTS OF THE TWENTIETH CONGRESS 


PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSION, WHICH WAS BEGUN AND HELD AT THE CITY OF WASHING- 
TON, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ON 


STATES: 


MONDAY, THE THIRD DAY OF DECEMBER, 


ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN, AND ENDED ON THE TWENTY- 


AN ACT making partial Appropriations for the support 
of Government, during the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, re- 
spectively, appropriated, towards the support of Govern- 
ment,for the year one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-eight, viz : 


For compensation granted, by law, to the Members of | 


the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States and their officers, four hundred and seventy-one 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For the expenses of fire-wood, stationery, printing, and 
all other contingent expenses of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, one hundred and six thousand two hundred and 
three dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sums here- 
in appropriated, shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: 3d January, 1828. 





AN ACT to prevent defalcations on the part of the Dis- 
bursing Agents of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That no money, hereafter appropriated, shall be paid to 
any person, for his compensation, who is in arrears to the 
United States, until such person shall have accounted for, 
and paid into the Treasury, all sums for which he may be 
liable: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to extend to balances arising solely from 
the depreciation of Treasury Notes received by such per- 
son, to be expended in the public service ; but, in all ca- 
ses where the pay or salary of any person is withheld, in 
pursuance of this act, it shall be the duty of the Account- 
ing Officers, if demanded by the party, his agent, or at- 


SIXTH DAY OF MAY, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT. 






AN ACT for the relief of Simeon Broadmeadow. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

| of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

| That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, autho- 

rized and required to issue letters patent, in the usual 
form, to Simeon Broadmeadow, for his improved method 
of exhausting, condensing, or propelling air, smoke, gas, 
or other zriform products; also, letters patent for his 
pneumatie engine ; and letters patent for his improve- 
ment in the steam engine ; on his paying into the Trea- 
sury the usual fees, and making oath that he is the true 

inventor and discoverer of the said inventions and im- 

provements, and delivering into the Patent Office models 

of the same, with specifications, as is required by the acts 
of Congress relative to the issuing of letters patent for in- 
ventions and improvements ; and that the same have not, 
nor hath either of them, to the best of his knowledge or 
belief, been used or known, either in this or any forei 
country : Provided, That the said letters patent shall be 
subject to all the conditions, limitations, and restrictions, 
of the said acts of Congress. 

Approved : 25th January, 1828. 

AN ACT making appropriations for the —— of Go- 
vernment, for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
| tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
| That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, 
| respectively, appropriated, for the service of the year 
| one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight ; that is 
| to say : 
| Forcompensationto the President of the United States, 
| twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Vice President of the United 
States, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of State, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Department of 





torney, to report, forthwith, to the Agent ofthe Treasury | State, per act of twentieth April, one thousand eight 
Department, the balance due ; and it shall be the duty | hundred and eighteen, fifteen thousand nine hundred 
of the said agent, within sixty days thereafter, to order | dollars. 


suit to be commenced against such delinquent and his | 


sureties, 


Approved: 25th January, 1828. 
Vou. 1V—a. 





For compensation to one Machinist in the Patent Of- 


| fice, per act of twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight 


hundred and twenty-four, seven hundred dollars. 
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; " 


Fur compensation to the Messengers in the Depart- | 


ment of State, including the Messenger in the Patent Of- 
fice, in full of all allowances, one thousand four hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For the incidental and contingent expenses of the De- 
partment of State, including the expenses of printing 
and distributing the laws, and for extra copying of pa- 
pers, twenty-seven thousand five hundred and fifty dol- 
Jars. 

For compensation to Clerks in said Department, by 
virtue of the act of second March, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven, four thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
six thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, per act of twentieth April, one 
thousand cight hundred and eighteen, ten thousand four 
hundred dollars, 


For compensation to one Clerk in said office, per act 
of twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, one thousand one hundred and fifty dollars ; 
and, also, for one Clerk, per act of seccnd of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, one thousand 
four hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Messengers in said office, and 
Assistant, in full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty 
dollars. 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of the 
First Comptroller, per act of twentieth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, seventeen thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars ; and also, for addi- 
tional salary of one Clerk, per aet of second March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, two hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in said office, in 
full of all allowances, one thousand and fifly dollars. 

For compensation to the second Comptroller of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the Se- 
cond Comptroller, per act of twentieth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, nine thousand 
seven hundred and fifty collars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 
fu'l of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Pirst Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
First Auditor, per act of twentieth of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, thirteen thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Second Auditor of the Trea. 


sury, three thousand dollars. 


For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the Se- 


cond Auditor, per act of twentieth of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, sixteen thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Third Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Third Auditor, per act of twentieth of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty thousand nine 
hundred dollars, : 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, and 


a2 staut, in full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty 
dollars. 


For compensation to the Fourth Auditor of th 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Fourth Auditor, per act of twentieth April, one thou. 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, fifteen thousand and 
fifty dollars. 

For compensation to two additional Clerks, employe, 
peractof second March, one thousand eight hundreg 
and twenty-seven, two thousand dollars, . 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, jn 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. <a 

For compensation to the Fifth Auditor of the Tre). 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Fifth Auditor, per act of twentieth April, one thousay 
eight hundred and eighteen, ten thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in said office, per ac: 
of twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, three thousand seven hundred dollars ; and, 
also, for additional salary of one Clerk, per act of second 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, 
two hundred dollars. 

Por compensation to the Messenger in said office 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Treasurer of the United 
States, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States, per act of twentiet) 
April, eighteen hundred and eighteen, five thousand ty 
hundred and fifty dollars. _ 

For compensation to the Clerks in said office, per act 
of twenty-sixth May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Register of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Register of the Treasury, per act of the twentieth Apri, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two 
thousand three hundred and fifty dollars ; and, also, for 
additional salary of four Clerks, per act of second March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, ei 
hundred dellars. 

| _ For compensation to the Messengers in said office, ir 

cluding the allowance for stamping ships’ Registers, i 
full of all allowances, one thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the Genera! 
Land Office, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the General Land 
| Office, per act of second March, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven, nineteen thousand four hu 

| dred and fifty dollars. 
For compensation to the Messengers in suid office, | 
| full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty dollars 


For compensation to the Secretary of the Commission: 
| ers of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and fifty dollars 


| For allowances to the person employed in transmitting 
| passports and sea letters; for expenses of transla’ ing 

foreign languages, in the office of the Secretary of the 
| Treasury ; for stationery, fuel, printing, books, and «l 
| other incidental and contingent expenses in the Treas’) 

Department and the several offices therein, including 
| the expenses of stating and printing the public accounts, 
| for the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty 
| eight, and for advertising notices in rofation to the rein 
| bursement of certain portions of the public debt, thirty: 
four thousand five hundred and fifty dollars. 


| For allowance to the Superintendent and four Watch: 
| men, employed for the security of the State and Treasury 
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buildings, and for the repairs of engines, hose, and buck- 
ets, one thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of War, six thou- 
san‘! dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the Office of the Se 
cretary of War, per uct of twentieth April, one thousand 


hundred dollars. 

Forone Clerk in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, per 
act of second March, one thousand cight hundred and 
twenty seven, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation te the Messengers in said office, in 
fall of all allowances, one thousand and fifty dollars. 













of War, three thousand dollars. 

For books, maps, and plans, forthe War Department, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Paymaster General, per act of the twentieth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, three thousand 
nine hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, three hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Commissary General of Purchases, per act of twenty sixth 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, 
three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 
full ofall allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred 
and thirty dollars, 

For compensation to the Clerksin the office of the Ad- 
jutant General, per act of twentieth of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, two thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ; and one Clerk, per act of second 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, 
eight hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, per act of twenty- 
sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four, two thousand one hundred and fifty dollars; and one 
Clerk, per act of second of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty seven, eight hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, including print- 
ing advertisements, two thousand six hundred dollars, 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Chief Engineer, per act of twenty-sixth of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, two thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars ; and one addit:onal Clerk, 
per act of second March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven, eight hundred dollars. 

Nl contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
dollars. 




































per act of twentieth April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, two thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 


do!lars. 

For compensation to the Clerk in the office of the Sur- 
geon General, per act of the twenty-sixth of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, one thousand 
one hundred and filty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, two hundred 
and four dollars. 


fifty dullars. 


thirty-one dullars. 


Laws of the United Siates. 


eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two thousand six | 


For contingent expenses of the office of the Secretary | 


For compensation to the Clerksin the Ordnance Office, | 


For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred | 


For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, two thousand one hundred and 


For contingent expenses of said office, six hundred and | 
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For compensation to the Secretary of the Navy, six 

thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the Se- 

cretary of the Navy, per act of the twentieth of April, 
| one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, eight thousand 
itwo hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerk in said office, per act 
| of twenty sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, one thousand dollars; and also, one Clerk, 
| per act of the second March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Messengers in said office, in 
full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty dell: rs. 

For contingent expenses of said office, three thousand 
| dollars 
For compensation to the Commissioners of the Navy 
| Board, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary to the Commission- 
ers of the Navy Board, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the Com- 
missioners of the Navy Board, per act of the twentieth 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, three 
thousand five hundred and fifty dollars ; and for acdition- 
al pay to one Clerk, per act of second March, one tnou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-seven, two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Draftsmen in sid 
office, per act of twenty-sixth of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four, four thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Messenger in said office, in 
full of all allowances, seven hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, one tho isand 
eight hundred dollars. 

For allowance to the superintendent and four watch- 
men, employed for the security of the War and Navy 
Buildings, and for the incidental and contingent expen- 
ses, including oil, fuel, candles, and labor, two thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Postmaster General, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

For deficiency in the appropriation of one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty seven, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the two Assistant Postmasters Ge- 
neral, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
| Postmaster General, per act of the twentieth of April, 

one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in said office, per act of 
| the twenty-sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
| twenty-four, five thousand six hundred dollars ; and for 
| Clerks, per act of second March, one thousand eight 
| hundred and twenty-seven, six thousand four hundred 
dollars. 
| For compensation to the Messengers in said office, in 
| full of all allowances, one thousand and fifty dollars ; an’, 
| also, for one ariditional Assistant Messenger, three hun- 
dred and fifty collars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, five thousand 
| dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor General in Ohio, [- 
diana, and Michigan, two thousand dollars 
} For compensation to the Clerks inthe office of said 

Surveyor, two thousand one hundred doiiars. 
For c¢ mpenzation to the Surveyor South of Tennessee, 
two thousand dollars. 
| For compensation to the Clerks in the office of said 
| Surveyoi. one thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For cc mpensation to the Surveyor in Illinois, Missouri, 
and Ark: nsas, two thousand dollars. 

For cc npensation to the Clerks in the office of said 
Surveyo, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the the Surveyor in Alabama, two 
thousanc. dollars. 
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For compensation to the Clerks in the office of said | 


Surveyor, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Florida, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands of the United States, 
thirty-three thousand dollars, in addition to an unexpend- 
ed balance of fifty-four thousand two hundred and forty 
dollars and forty-three cents. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings in Washington City, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the officers and clerk of the Mint, 
nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the persons employed in the dif- 
ferent operations of the Mint, nine thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses and repairs ; 
cost of machinery ; for allowance for wastage in gold and 
silver coinage Of the Mint ; and for the occasional employ- 
ment of an assistant engraver, the unexpended balance 
heretofore appropriated to these objects, amounting to 
twelve thousand seven hundred and eighty-two dollars 
and thirty-five cents. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary, of the Michigan Territory, seven thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the Michigan Territory, 
three hundred os fifty Salers. me = 

For compensation and mileage to the members of the 
Legislative Council, and printing the laws, and the con- 
tingent and incidental expenses of said Council ; and for 
deficiency of the appropriation for the year eighteen hun- 


dred and twenty-seven, seven thousand one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Se- 
cretary, of the Arkansas Territory, including additional 


compensation te the Judges, to the twenty sixth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, nine 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Arkansas Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary, of the Plorida Territory, eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the Florida Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation and mileage to the members of the 
Legislative Council, and printing the laws, and the con- 
tingent and incidental expenses of said Council, six thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

For compensation to the Chief Justice, the Associate 
Judges, and Distr.ct Judges of the United States, includ- 
ing the Chief Justice and Associate Judges of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; and, also, for additional compensation 
to the District Judge of the District of Missouri, to the 
twenty-sixth of May, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
seventy-nine thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, for the present year, one thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerk in the office of the At- 
torney General, eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation to sundry District Attorneys and Mar- 
shals, as granted by law, including those in the several 
Territories, ten thousand nine hundred dollars. 


For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, Circuit, | 


and District Courts of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia, and of Jurors and Witnesses, in aid 
of the funds arising from fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 





fences against the United States, and for the safe keep. 
ing of prisoners, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 

For the payment of sundry pensions granted by the late 
and present Governments, two thousand fifty dollars, 

For the support and maintenance of light houses, float. 
ing lights, beacons, buoys, and stakeages, including the 
purchase of oil, keeper’s salaries, repairs, and improve. 
ments, and neem are expenses, one hundred and sixty. 
six thousand four hundred and forty-four dollars. : 

For completing a light-house on Baker’s Island, nea; 
Mount Desert, in Maine, being the amount of an appro. 
priation for that object, carried to the surplus fund on the 
thirty-first day of December last, one thousand three hun. 
dred dollars. 

For placing six buoys in the Vineyard Sound, in adqi. 
tion to the ere already made, fifty dollars. 

For building a light-house on Cove Point, instead of Ce. 
dar Point, as heretofore ordered, in Maryland, being the 
amount of an appropriation for that object, carried to the 
surplus fund on the thirty-first day of December last, fiye 
thousand six hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

For the erection of two light-houses on Cape Elizabeth, 
in Maine, in addition to the appropriation of three thou. 
sand dollars made by act of second March, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven, four thousand five hun. 
dred dollars. 

For placing three buoys on the bar at the entrance of 
St. Augustine Harbor, in Florida, in addition to the ap. 
propriation of one hundred and twenty dollars, made by 
act of second March, one thousand —_ hundred and 
twenty-seven, two hundred and eighty dollars. 

For placing three buoys in St. Mark’s Harbor, in Flo. 
rida, in addition to the appropriation of one hundred and 
twenty dollars, made by the act of second of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty seven, two hundred 
and eighty dollars, 

For stationery and books for the offices of Commission. 
ers of Loans, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

For the salaries of the Keepers of the Public Archives 
in Florida, one thousand dollars. 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims of the 
United States, not otherwise provided for, as shall be as- 
certained and admitted in due course of settlement at the 
Treasury, twelve thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Ministers to London, Paris, St. 
Petersbug, Madrid, Mexico, and Colombia ; for the sulary 
of Chargé des Affaires at Stockholm, the Netherlands, 
Lisbon, Guatemala, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Peru, and 
Chili ; for outfit of a Minister to London, of the Chargé 
des Affaires at Chili and Brazil, and to cover an outfit to 
the present Chargé des Affaires at Colombia ; tor the sa- 
laries of the Secretaries of Legation, and for contingent 
expenses of all the Missions abroad, including one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which is the unexpended balance 
of appropriation applicable to the aforesaid objects, one 
hundred and forty-nine thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Agents of Claims at London and 
Paris, four thousand dollars. 

For the relief and protection of distressed American 
seamen in foreign countries, twenty-five thousand dollars, 
including an unexpended appropriation of sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For Registers for ships and vessels, and lists of crews, 


| four thousand dollars. 


For expense of bringing the votes for President and 
Vice President of the United States to the seat of Govern- 
ment, six thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several sums, 
hereby appropriated, shall be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be directed to pass to the credit of the Post- 


and for defraying the expenses of prosecutions for of- | master General, the sum of twelve thousand six hundred 






















sum actually expended during the years one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-five, one thousand 1 hun- 
dred and twenty-six, and one thousand eight hundred 
add twenty-seven, for extra clerk hire in the Department 


that Department, and for contingencies. 
Approved : 12th February, 1828. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the payment of the 
Revolutionary and other Pensioners of the U. States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and they are hereby, re- 
spectively, appropriated towards the military service of 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
and for the objects following—that is to say : 

For the Pensions of the Revolutionary Pensioners of the 
United States, in addition to an unexpended balance of 
former appropriations, of five hundred and sixty-four 
thousand dollars, two hundred and thirty-six thousand 
dollars. 

For the invalid and half-pay Pensioners, in addition to 
a balance of one hundred and forty-one thousand dollars 
of former appropriations, one hundred and sixty thousand 
and ninety five dollars. 

Approved : 12th February, 1828. 




















Georgia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and required to pay and satisfy to 
the attorney on record, or other person legally author- 
ized to receive it, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, the amount of a judgment and 
cost, recovered in the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana, in May, eighteen 
hunlred and twenty-five, by Gonzales and Colmanero, 
against General ‘(Thomas Flournoy, for the detention, at 
New Orleans, in the fall of the year eighteen hundred 
and thirteen, of three vessels laden with flour, &c. Pro- 
vided, That, if said Flournoy shall have satisfied said judg- 
ment, ur -be in execution therefor, before the paymen 
herein authorized, then the amount of said judgment 
and costs shall he paid to said Flournoy. 

Approved : 12th February, 1828. 























AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of State to issue a 
Patent to Elizabeth H. Bulkeley, widow of Chauncey 
Bulkeley, deceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of State to issue 
letters patent to Elizabeth H. Bulkeley, widow of Chaun- 
cey Bulkeley, deceased, two-thirds of the proceeds to be 
in trust for the children of said Chauncey Bulkeley, for the 
invention of a plan for making shovels, spades, and 
scythes, by welding iron and steel together, and rolling 
the same, alleged to have been discovered by the said 
Chauncey Bulkeley, in his life time, upon the presentation 
at the Patent Office of the original specification and ap- 









; plication, made out by the said Chauncey Bulkeley, which 

. patent shall have the same force and effect as if it had 
been granted to the said Chauncey Bulkeley, himself. 

; Approved : 21st February, 1828. 

f AN ACT for the relief of Hampton L. Boone, of Missouri. 


_ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 





Laws of the United States. 





oil twenty-eight dollars and twenty-four cents, being the | That the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby 


ofthe General Post Office, for repairs of the buildings of 


AN ACT for the relief of General Thomas Flournoy, of 
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authorized and required to allow and pay to Hampton L. 
Boone, late Clerk in the Register’s Office at Franklin, 
in Missouri, the sum of three hundred and sixty-two dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents, in full, for performing the 


duties of Register of that Office, from the fourteenth day 
of November, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five, to the twentieth day of March, one thousand eight 


hundred and twenty-six. 
Approved : 2lst February, 1828. 


AN ACT authorizing a Register to be issued for the brig 
Liberator, of Bath. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to order a register to be issued to the brig Liberator, of 


Bath, formerly a British vessel, called the Liberator, the 
said vessel having been stranded on the coast of the 
United States, and purchased by Parker McCobb, a citi- 
zen of the United States, and by him repaired : Provided, 


That it shall be proved,to the satisfaction of the Secretary 


of the Treasury, that the repairs made in the United 
States, after the purchase of the said vessel by the pre- 


sent owner, exceed three fourths of the original cost of 


building a vessel of the same tonnage in the United 
States. 


Approved : 10th March, 1828. 
AN ACT for the relief of William Thompson. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That the Secretary of the Treasury pay to William 
Thompson, late Paymaster of the thirty-sixth regiment of 
Virginia militia, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of two hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars and sixty-eight cents, for so much 
money paid by said William Thompson on account of 
the services of Elsey Farr, Thomas Waters, William 
Gibbs, William McClanahan, John Penquite, Isaac Sil- 
vey, Caleb Walker, Henry Way, Robert Shackleford, 
Fauntley KR. Stone, George Appleby, Ignatius Mitchell, 
William Remus, and George Scott, an allowance whereof 
was suspended for the want of proper vouchers, deduct- 
ing therefrom any sum clue from the said William Thomp- 
son tothe United States: Provided, That, before any 
money be paid under this act, the said William Thomp- 
son shall execute a bond, with security, to the accept. 
ance of said Secretary, and payable to the United States, 
in the penal sum of six hundred dollars, conditioned to 
pay to the United States the like sums of money, that 
the Treasurer thereof may pay to the legal representative 
of either of the persons above named, on the production 
of proof that such a representative is entitled thereto. 
Approved : March 10th, 1828. 


AN ACT forthe relief of Joshua T. Chase and others. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Hepresesntatives 
of the United States of America in Cungress assembled, 
That the Collector of the Customs for the District of 
Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, is hereby authorized to 
pay to Joshua T. Chase, John Dennett, Joseph Todd, 
and Joseph Litchfield, Junior, late owners of a fishing 
schooner, lost at sea, called the Betsey, of forty tons and 
seventy-six ninety-fifths of a ton burthen, and to the per- 
sons composing her late crew, such allowance, to be dis- 
tributed according to law, as they would have been enti- 
tled to receive, had the said schooner completed her 
fishing term, and returned into port. 

Approved : 10th March, 1828. 
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AN ACT for the relief of Henry G. Rice. ton, in and for the D'strict of Cape Fear, or Clarendon 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representut'ves | 0” the first Monday afier the fourth Monday of Apri ang 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | October, incach and every year, 
That the Collectcr of the District of Boston and Charles-| See. 2. And be it further enacted, That all suits, actions, 
town be, and hie is hereby, authorized to allow Henry G. | ¥Tts, process, and other proceedings, comu enced, or to 
Rice the amount of debentures-on a quantity of colored | commence, or which shall now be pending, in any of the 
cottons, exported’by him, in the fal: of tie year one thou. | said District Courts, shall be returnable to, heard, tried, 
sand eight hundred and: nineteen, in the brig Franklin, and proceeded with, in the said District Courts, in the 
for Leghorn, in the same manner as if the export oath | Same manner as if the time for the holding thereof hag 


had been taken within the time required by law : Provi- 
ded, That said Collector shall be satisfied that all the 
other requirements of the law were complied with by 
said Rice, so as to entitle him tothe drawback on the 
cottons aforesaid. 

Approved: 10th March, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of the 
late General William Hull. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury cause to be paid to 
the legal representatives of General William Hull, de- 
ceased, or to their authorized agent, the sum of one 
thousand three. hundred and eighty dollars, in full for his 
claims against-the United States ; and that the same be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Approved : 10th March, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of William Cloyd. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, to William Cloyd, the suin of 
ninety-six dollars, the amount of a fine improperly assess. 
ed and paid by him, for not performing a tour of duty in 
the military service of the United States during the late 
war. 

Approved : 10th March, 1828. 

AN ACT to revive, and continue in foree, ** An act de- 


claring the assent of Congress to a certain Act of Mary- 
land.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Am:rica in Congress assembled, 
That the act passed the seventeenth day of March, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred, entitled “ An act de- 


claring the assent of Congress to certain Acts of the | 


States of Maryland and Georgia,” and which, by subse- 
quent acts, has been revived and continued in force, until 
the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, be, and the same so far as relates to the 
act of Maryland, hereby is, revived, and continued in 
force, until the third day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-eight: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall authorize the demand of a duty on ton- 
nage on vessels propelled by steam, employed in the 
transportation of passengers. 
Approved: 10th March, 1828. 


AN ACT to alter the time of holding the District Courts 
of the United States in the District of North Carolina. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of the United States of Amerira in Congress assembled, 
That the District Courts of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of North Carolina shall, after the passing of this 
act, commence and be holden on the following days ; 
that isto say: at Edenton, in and for the District of Al- 
bemarle, on the third Monday of April and October ; at 
Newbern, in and for the District of Pamlico, on the 
fourth Monday of April and October; and at Wilming- 


| not been changed. 

| Approved: 10th March, 1828. 

| AN ACT making Appropriations for the support of the 
Navy of the United States, for the year eighteen hun. 
dred and twenty-eight. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘V)x:, 
tor defraying the expenses of the Navy for the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty eight, the following 
sums be, and the same are hereby, respectively, appro. 
priated : 

For the pay and subsistence of the officers, and pay of 
the seamen, other than those at navy-yards, shore stations, 
and in ordinary, one million one hundred and seventy .six 
thousand three hundred and twelve dollars. 

For pay and subsistence and allowances of officers, and 
pay of seamen, &c. at navy yards, shore stations, hospitals, 
and in ordinary, one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
and thirty-two dollars. 

For pay of Superintendents, Naval Constructors, and 
all the civil establishment, at the several yards and sta. 

| tions, fifty-nine thousand one hundred and two dollars. 
| For provisions, five hundred and five thousand dollars. 

For repairs of vessels in ordinary, and for wear and tear 
of vessels in commission, four hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

For medicines, surgical instruments, and hospital stores, 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For repairs and improvements of navy-yards, one hu- 
dred and five thousand dollars. 

For arrearages prior to the first of January, one thov- 
|sand eight hundred and twenty eight, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For completing the construction and equipment of the 
|sloops of war, authorized by act of Congress of third 
| March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, 
|two hundred and one thousand three hundred and fifty 


| 


| dollars. 

| For defraying the expenses that may accrue during the 
| year one thousand eight hundred and twenty eight, {or 
the following purposes, to wit: For freight and transpor- 
| tation of materials and stores, of every description ; {or 
| wharfage and dockage, storage and rent ; travelling ¢x- 
| penses of officers, and transportation of seamen ; liouse 
| rent and chamber money, fuel and candles to officers oth- 
{er than those attached to navy-yards and shore stations, 
| and for officers in sick quarters, where there is no hospi- 
| tal; for commissions, clerk hire, office rent, stationery, 
and fuel, to the navy agents; for premiums and inciden- 
| tal expenses of recruiting ; for apprehending deserters ; 
| for compensation to Judge Advocates ; for per diem al- 
| lowance to persons attending courts mart.al and courts of 
inquiry, and to officers engaged on extra service, beyond 
| the limits of their stations ; for printing and statione ry, of 
every description, and for books, maps, charts, nautical 
| and mathematical instruments, chronometers, models,and 
| drawings ; for purchase and repair of steam and fire ¢n 
| zines, and for machinery ; for purchase anc maintenance 
| of oxen and horses, and for carts, wheels, and workmen's 
| tools, of every description ; for postage of letters on pub- 
| lic service ; for pilotage ; for cabin furniture of vessels 0 
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commission ; for taxes on navy-yards and public proper- | AN ACT making appropriations for certain Fortifications 








ty : for assistance rendered to public vessels in distress ; 
for incidental labor at navy-yards, not applicable to any 
other appropriation; for coal and other fuel for forges, 
foundries, and steam engines ; for candles, oil, and fuel, 
for vessels in commission and in ordinary; for repairs of 
magazines and powder houses ; for preparing moulds for 
ships to be built; and fer no other object or purpose 
whatever, two hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses for objects arising in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and not 
hereinbefore enumerated, five thousand dollars. 

For pay and subsistence of the Marine Corps, one hun- 
dred and twenty-two thousand three hundred and seven- 
ty-six dollars. 

For clothing for the same, twenty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty five dollars. 

For fuel for the same, twelve thousand one hundred 
and ninety-six dollars. 

For contingent expenses, thirteen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For additional contingencies, not enumerated, for the 
same, five hundred dollars. 

For military stores for the same, that is to say : for 
keeping the arms in repair, armorer’s pay and armorer’s 
tools, and ordnance stores, three thousand dollars. 

For medicines, hospital stores, and instruments, for the 
use of the officers and marines on shore, two thousand 
three hundred and sixty-nine dollars. 

For the compensation of Colonel Samuel Miller, for 
certain extra services relative to the accounts of R. M. 
Desha, one hundred and twenty-one dollars and twenty 
cents. 

For the following items, which have been carried to the 
surplus fund on the first of January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight, viz : 

For contingent expenses prior to one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty four, eight hundred and forty-two 
dollars, thirty-four cents. 

For contingent expenses for one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four, two thousand eight hundred and | 
ninety-three dollars, four cents. 

For contingent expenses for one thousand eight hun- | 
dred and twenty-five, seven hundred and eighty-four dol- 
lars, twenty-eight cents. 

For contingent expenses for one thousand eight hun. | 
dred and twenty five, not enumerated, two hundred and | 
forty dollars, eight cents. 

For navy-yards, five thousand dollars. 

For navy-yard at Pensacola, three hundred dollars and 
thirty-seven cents. 

For swords and medals, five hundred and seventy-nine 
dollars and sixty two cents. 

For five schooners, fifty-eight dollars and thirty-three 
cents. 


For building barges, sixty-seven dollars and sixteen 
cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the aforesaid | 
sums be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not oth- | 
erwise appropriated. 7 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, % ere there be, and 


hereby is, appropriated, for the purchase of such lands as | 
the President of the United States may think necessary | 
and proper to provide live oak and other timber, for the 
use of the Navy of the United States, a sum not ex- 
ceeding ten thousand dollars, to be paid out of the mo- 
heys appropriated for the gradual improvement of the 
Navy of the United States, by the first section of the 


| prised in the list of actual settlers reported to the Com- 





of the United States, for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty eight 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United Slates of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the following sunis be, and the same are, 
hereby, appropriated, to wit : for Fortifications, to each, 
specifically, as follows : 

For Fort Adams, eighty thousand dollars ; 

For Fort Hamilton, sixty thousand dollars ; 

For Fort Monroe, one hundred thousand dollars ; 

For Fort Calhoun, eighty thousand dollars ; 

For Fort Macon, at Bogue Point, fifty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars ; 

For Fort at Mobile Point, eighty thousand dollars ; 

For Fort Jackson, eighty-eight thousand five hundred 
dollars ; 

For repairs and contingencies, fifteen thousand dol- 
lars z 

For Fortifications at Pensacola, fifty thousand dollars ; 

For Fortifications at Charleston, twenty-five thousand 
dollars ; 

For Fortifications at Savannah, twenty-five thousand 
dollars ; 

For Fort at Oak Island, North Carolina, sixty thousand 
dollars ; 

For preservation of Islands in Boston harbor, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several 
sums, hereby appropriated, shall be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : 19th March, 1828. 









































































































































AN ACT granting the right of preference in the pur- 
chase of Public Lands to certain Settlers in St. Hele- 
na Land District, in the State of Louisiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That every person, his, or her legal representatives, com- 









































missioner of the General Land Office, by the Register of 
the District of St. Helena, in the State of Louisiana, un- 
der the authority of the act of Congress, entitled ** An 
act for adjusting the claims to land and establishing Land 
Offices in the District East of the Island of New Orleans,” 
approved the third day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, or who did actually inhabit and cul- 
tivate a tract of land in said district, on the third day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, not 
rightfully claimed by any other person, by virtue of any 
written evidence of claim, legally derived, from either the 
French, British, or Spanish Government, or granted as 
a donation by virtue of any act of Congress heretofore 
passed, shall be entitledtoa right of preference, on be- 
coming the purchaser, from the United States, of such a 
tract of land, at the same price for which other public 
lands are sold at private sale : Provided, That such tract 
of land shall not contain more than one-quarter section, 
to be located by sectional lines ; and that the same shall 
be entered, with the Register of the Land Office in said 
District, within two years, or before, if the same shall be 
offered at public sale. 
Approved : 19th March, 1828. 









































































































































AN ACT for the relief of the Columbian College, in the 
District of Columbia. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

















act, entitled ‘An act for the gradual improvement | tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
of the Navy of the United States, approved the third | That the Treasurer of the United States be, and he is 4 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- | hereby, authorized and required to deliver up-to the fe 
seven,” | ‘rrustees of the Columbian College, all the obligations, i 
Approved : 19th March, 1828. | notes, or other evidences of debt, which have heretofore 
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been given by the Trustees, or by any Treasurer or Agent 
of the Trustees of the said College, when, and so soon 
as the Trustees of the said College shall deliver up, re- 
assign, transfer, or convey to the United States,the obliga- 
tions, notes, claims,or property, in consideration of which 
the Trustees of the said College became indebted to the 
United States, and, also, all property heretofore pledged 
to the United States, in security of the said debts so 
= from the Trustees of the said College to the United 
tates. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Trustees 
of the said Colleg shall be discharged and released from 
the said claims of the United States, immediately upon 
complying with the requisitions of the first section of this 
act. 
Approved : 19th March, 1828. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Military Service 
of the United States, for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the following sums be, and the same are hereby, respect- 
ively, appropriated for the Military Service of the United 
States, for the year one thousand eight hundred and twen 
ty-eight, to wit : 

For pay to the Army and subsistence of Officers, in. 
cluding the Military Academy, one million and fifty-six 
thousand three hundred and six dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 


in the Treasury, on the thirty-first of December, one 


thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, of sixty-five | 
thousand dollars, two hundred and eighteen thousand | 


dollars. 

For forage for Officers, forty thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars. 

For clothing for servants of Officers of the Army, and 
of the Military Academy, and twenty supernumerary Se- 
cond Lieutenants, graduates of the Military Academy, 
nineteen thousand seven hundred and seventy dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the recruiting service, 


day of December, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
fourteen thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 

For arrearages of the year eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-seven, being the difference between the amount ap- 
propriated by Congress for the pay and subsistence of the 


Captains and Subalterns, and that allowed by the act of | 


the Second of March, eighteen hundred and twenty-se- 
ven, thirty-eight thousand and seventy-seven doHars and 
eight cents. 

For the recruiting service, in addition to an unexpend- 
ed balance in the Treasury on thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, of 
thirteen thousand six hundred dollars, twenty-two thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-four dollars. 

For the Purchasing Department, in addition to mate- 
vials on hand, amounting to forty thousand dollars, viz: 
for clothing for the army, camp equipage, cooking uten- 
sils, and hospital furniture, one hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand three hundred and seventy-seven dollars and 
forty-nine cents. 

For the purchase of woollens during the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight, in advance for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, twen- 
ty thousand dollars. 

For the Medical and Hospital Department, twenty-five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the Quartermaster General’s Department, three 
hundred and forty-three thousand dollars. 
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For arrearages in the Quartermaster General’s Depart. 
ment, forty-two thousand dollars. 

For Quartermaster General’s Department, viz ; bar. 
racks for two additional companies, and quarters for {he 
graduates from West Point, ordered to join the Infantry 
School of Practice, and to complete storehouses and hos. 
pital, engine, and hose, fire buckets, barrack quarters, 
defences, &c. for fuur companies at Prairie du Chien ; t, 
complete quarters, barracks, hospital, and storehouses, : 
Fort St. Philip, to complete the buildings and enclose 
the grounds with pickets, at the éstablishment near g,. 
vannah : for engine and hose complete for Fortress Mon. 
roe, and for fire buckets, forty-four thousand two hun. 
dred and thirty dollars and eighty-four cents. 

For fuel, stationery, transportation, &c.; repairs, ang 
for improving barracks, erecting new buildings, procur. 
ing articles for the mathematical, drawing, chemical, and 
mineralogical departments, and for the library and con. 
tingencies, for Military Academy at West Point, ex. 
cluding the items for Quartermaster’s Clerk, Adjutant’s 
Clerk, and Quartermaster’s Sergeant, thirty two thousand 
two hundred and thirty-four dollars and fifty-eight cents. 

For arrearages prior to the first of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen, ten thousand dollars. 

For National Armories, three hundred and sixty thon. 
sand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Board of Visiter, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingencies of the Army, ten thousand dollars. 

For current expenses of the Ordnance Service, sixty. 


| five thousand dollars. 
For subsistence, in addition to an unexpended balance | 


For Arsenals, fifty-seven thousand three hundred dollars. 

For completing the Arsenal at Augusta, in Maine, thir. 
ty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several 


| sums, hereby appropriated, be paid out of any money in 
| the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 


Sec. S. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be authorized and required to settle, adjust, and 
pay, in conformity with the provisions of the act of the 
second of January, one thousand seven hundred and nine. 
ty-five, regulating the pay of the militia, when called into 


| actual service, the claims of the Militia and Indians of the 
in addition to an unexpended balance of three thousand | 
three hundred dollars, in the Treasury on the thirty-first | 


State of Illinois, and Territory of Michigan, called out by 
competent authority, or received into service by any ge- 
neral or field officer of the United States, on the orca. 
sion of the recent Indian disturbances, and that the ex 
penses of transportation, supplies, materials, ferriage, and 
work incident to the expedition, shall be settled, accor: 
ing to the justice of the claim, and with strict regard tv 
the law and usage heretofore established for the settle 
ment of such claims ; and that the sum of forty thousand 
dollars be appropriated for the aforesaid objects, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise p- 
propriated. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of five 
hundred and fourteen dollars and twenty-one cents, being 
part of an appropriation made by the act of fifth of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, for the relief ot 
Lieutenant Colonel William Lawrence, and others, and 
which was carried to the surplus fund on the thirty-first day 
of December, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, be, and the same is hereby, re-appropriated. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the unexpend- 
ed balances of appropriations for the following objects, 
be, and the same are hereby, re-appropriated, viz: 

For balances due certain States on account of militia in 
the service of the United States, during the late wat 
sixty-eight thousand eight hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars and seventy cents. : 

For a road from Little Rock to Cantonment Gibson, 
five thousand five hundred and fifty-eight dollars and 
twenty-six cents. 











al 


For extinguishing the Creek title to lands in Georgia, 
four thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine dollars and 
fifty-seven cents. ri 

For claims against the Osages, by citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, eight hundred and thirty-four dollars and fifty 
cents. Approved : 21st March, 1828. 








AN ACT to revive, and continue in force, the several acts 
making provision for the extinguishment of the debt 
due the United States by the purchasers of the public 
lands. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the act, entitled “ An act to provide for the extin- 
guishment of the debt due the United States by the pur- 
chasers of public lands,” approved May the eighteenth, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, and the act, 
entitled ** An act explanatory of an act to provide for the 
extinguishment of the debt due the United States by the 
purchasers of public lands,”’ approved May the twenty- 
sixth, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four ; and 
also, the act, entitled “* An act making further provision 
for the extinguishment of the debt due to the United 
States by the purchasers of public lands,” approved May 
the fourth, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 
be, and the same are hereby, revived, and continued in 
force, until the tourth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of this act be, and the same are hereby, extended to all 
lands on which a further credit has not been taken, and 
which, having become forfeited to the United States since 


the first of July, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, | 


remain unsold. 
Approved : 21st March, 1828. 

AN ACT authorizing a subscription for the Statistical 
Tables prepared by George Watterson and Nicholas B. 
Van Zandt. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
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AN ACT for the relief of George Johnston, Jonathan W. 
Ford, Josiah Mason, and John English. 

_ Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Represenenta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury pay to George John- 
ston, Jonathan W. Ford, Josiah Mason, and John English, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of one thousand two hundred forty-one 
dellars and eighty-one cents, it being for their expenses 
in an action of trespass, and the amount of a judgment 
recovered against them in said action, by Jeremiah Wea- 
therbee, in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
for seizing certain articles in trunks and boxes, which 
contained articles of merchandise, which George John- 
ston, one of the Inspectors of the Customs for the District 
of Boston, had probable cause, and good reason to be- 
lieve, the said Weatherbee was importing into the United 
States against the laws thereof. 

Approved : 3d April, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Catharine Stearns. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to Catharine 
Stearns, the sum of eight hundred and seventy-three dol- 
lars and seventy-four cents, the estimated value of her 
dower in about three acres of land in the Navy Yard at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, on her relinquishing to the 
United States all her right of dower in said land, by deed, 
in all things executed in conformity to the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Approved : 3d April, 1828. 





AN ACT for the relief of Mrs. Brown, widow of the late 
Major General Brown. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Kepresentatives 
of the United States of America in Coxgress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury -ause to be paid to 
Mis. Brown, widow of the late Major General Brown, 











































































































































































































of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | commanding the Army of the Waited States, a sum equal 
That the Secretary of the Department of State be, and | to the pay and emoluments. and allowances of the said 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to subseribe for, | Major General, from the tie of his death, until the thirty- 
and receive, for the use and disposal of Congress, six | first of December next inclusive ; the same to be paid 











hundred copies of the Statistical Tables proposed to be 
published by George Watterston and Nicholas B. Van 
Zandt, of the city of Washington. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars shall be, and hereby is, appro- 


priated, to defray the cost of the said subscription ; to | 


be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated. 
Approved: 3d April, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of William Augustus Archbold. 


| out of any moneys iv the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
| priated. pt. 
Approved : 3d April, 1828. 


| 
| 





AN ACT ‘0 confirm certain claims to Lands in the Terti—< 

tory of Michigan. 

| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

| of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the claims purporting to be confirmed, or recom- 

| mended for confirmation, by the Commissioners appoint- 

‘ed to carry into effect the ** Act to revive the powers 


Be it enacted by the Senale and House of Representatives | of the Commissioners for ascertaining and deciding on 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
rhat the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized and required to issue letters patent, in the usual 
form, to William Augustus Archbold, for his improvements 
in refining sugar, on his paying into the Treasury the 


usual fees, and making oath that he is the true inventor ; 


and discoverer of the said inventions and improvements, 
and delivering into the Patent Office models of the same, 
with specifications, as is required by the acts of Congress 
relative to the issuing of letters patent for inventions and 
improvements, and that the same has not, to the best of 
his knowledge or belief, been used, or known, either in 


claims to lands in, and for settling the claims to lands at, 

| Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, in the Terrritory of 
| Michigan,’’ passed on the eleventh day of May, one thou- 
| sand eight hundred and twenty, which are contained in 
| volumes two, four, and five, be, and the same are, con- 
firmed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the claims pur- 
porting to be confirmed, or recommended for confirma- 
tion, by the Commissioners appointed to carry into effect 
** An act to revive and continue in force certain acts for 
the adjustment of land claims in the Territory of Michi- 
gan,” passed the twenty-first of February, one thousand 


































































































this, or any other foreign country : Provided, That the | eight hundred and twenty-three, which are contained in 
said letters patent shall be subject to all the conditions, | volumes one, three, six, eight, and nine, of said reports, 
limitations, and restrictions, of the said acts of Congress. | be, and the same are hereby, confirmed. 

Approved : 3d April, 1828, Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
VoL. 1V.—é. 
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the Treasury, under the direction of the President of the Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Judges 
United States, be, and he is hereby, authorized and re- aforesaid shall be authorized to nominate and appoint, anc 
quired, as soon as may be, to adopt such measures as may | the Governor to commission, a Clerk, in each county of 
be necessary to give full effect to the reports of the Com-| their respective Districts, in such manner, with suc} 
missioners y hich are enumerated in the first and second | powers, and for such term of time, as the Legislature afore 
sections of this act: Provided, That this act shall not be | said may designate ; but in no county shall the Clerk o4 
so construed as to prejudice the rights of third persons, | the Superior Court be appointed the Clerk of the Circyi 
or to impose any obligation, on the part of the United Court ; and the compensation of said Clerks, except jy 
States, to make payment, or give other lands, to any | United States’ cases, shall be fixed by the Legislatyy, 
claimant who may be deprived of his possessions by ope- | aforesaid. 
ration of law; nor shall the confirmations made by this}. Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That, when any pari 
act be so construed as to*extend further than to a relin- | toa suit is aggrieved by the decision of a Judge holding 
quishment, by the United States, of all interest in, andto, | a District Court, except in criminal cases, the party ag. 
said lands, nor to any lands occupied by the United States | grieved shall be at liberty, by appeal, writ of error, o7 
for military purposes. certiorari, to remove said suit to the Superior Court of 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the | said Territory, for further trial ; and the case thus broughy 
duty of the Register of the Land Office at Detroit to is-| up shall be tried by the Judges, or any two of them, othe; 
sue patent certificates, in the forms usual in similar cases, | than the Judge who made the decision in the District 
to claimants whuse claims are confirmed by this act, upon | Court. 
which certificates, if legally and properly obtained, pa-| Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the additional 
tents shall be granted by the Commissioner of the Gene-| Judge, hereby authorized to be appointed, shall receive 
ral Land Office. the same salary now allowed by law to the Judges of the 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Secretary | Superior Court forthe Territory of Arkansas. 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and re-| Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That writs of error 
quired to pay to John J. Deming, of Detroit, the sum of | and appeal from the final decision of the Superior Court 
thirty dollars, which shall be in full for his services in pre-| for the Territory of Arkansas, shall be made to the Su 


paring and publishing maps for the use of the Commis-| preme Court of the United States, in the manner, and 


sioners aforesaid. under the same regulations, as from the Circuit Courts of 


Sec. 6. 4nd be it further enacted, That, for surveying | the United States, when the amount in controversy, 
the donation rights or back concessions in said territory, | be ascertained by oath or affirmation of either party, shal! 
heretofore made under the abovementioned acts of Con-| exceed one thousand dollars. 
press, and not paid for, and also fur such surveys as may| Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the act of tle 

e€ necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act, | Legislature of the Territory of Arkansas, passed at th 
there shall be paid,’out of any money in the Treasury, not | last session of the Legislature of said Territory, in r 
otherwise appfopriated, the same compensation per mile 
as is allowed by the tenth section of the act of the eighth 
of February, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- | to this act, be, and the same is hereby,affirmed, until sud 
seven, entitled ‘* An act to provide for the confirmation | Legislature may alter or modify the same. 
and settlement Of private land claims in East Florida, and Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all acts coming 
for other purposes,” any thing in any act to the contrary | within the purview of this act be, and the same are he: 
notwithstanding. | by, repealed ; and that this act shall take effect, and 

Approved: 17th April, 1828. | in force, from and after its passage. 

Approved : 17th April, 1828. 


tion tothe Courts of said Territory, so far as the pr 
sions of said act are not inconsistent with and repugnant 


AN ACT providing for the appointment of an additional 
Judge of the Superior Court fer the Territory of Ar- 
kansas, and for other purposes. ¥ 


AN ACT authorizing the President of the United State 
to appoint certain agents therein mentioned. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | _ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representativs 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | of the United States of America in Congress assem! 
That it shall be lawful for the President of the United | That the President of the United States be, and hy 
States of America, by and with the advice and consent of | hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent 
the Senate, to appoint and commission an additional | of the Senate, to appoint such Agent or Agents as ma) 
Judge of the Superior Court for the Territory of Arkan- | be usefully employed in prosecuting the designation a! 
sas, who shall reside in said Territory, and hold his com- | settlement of the line forming the Northeastern boundary 
mission for the term of four years. | of the United States, and bringing the existing controver 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, when said | sy with Great Britain, relating thereto, to a speedy ter 
Judge shall have been commissioned, the Legislature of | mination. 
the Territory of Arkansas shall be autliorized to organize | Approved : 17th April, 1828. 
the counties of said Territory into four Judicial Districts, | oe 
and to assign to each of the four Judges of the Superior | AN ACT explanatory of “ An Act to grant a cert 
Court of the Territory of Arkansas onc of said Circuits or quantity of land to the State of Ohio, for the purp 
Districts, and to require said Judges to hold Circuit or of making a road from Columbus to Sandusky.” 
District Courts in each county of their respective Dis- | Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representali 
tricts, at such place and time as the Legislature aforesaid | of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
may appoint and designate. : al | That, in lieu of the lands appropriated by the act appro’ 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in addition to |ed on the third of March, one thousand eight hundred 
holding District or Circuit Courts, as aforesaid, the Judges | and twenty-seven, there shall be granted to the State ¢! 
aforesaid shall hold two terms annually, of the Superior | Ohio, for the purposes designated in the said act, forty 
Court, at the Seat of Government in said Ferritory ; and | nine sections of land, to be located in the Delaware land 
the Legislature aforesaid shall be authorized, in all cases, | District, in the following manner, to wit : every alterna: 
except when the United States is a party, to fix the re- | section, through which the road may run, and the section 
spective jurisdictions of the District and Superior Court. | next adjoining thereto, on the West, so far as the said 
The United States’ cases shall be tried in the Superior | sections remain unsold, and 


’ j . . if any part of the said se: 
Court, in the manner that said cases are now tried. ; yi 


tions shall have been disposed of, then a quantity equal 
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thereto, shall be selected under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, from the vacant 
lands in the sections adjoining on the West of those ap- 
propriated. : 

Approved : 17th April, 1828. 





AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Flowers, and the legal | 


representatives of John Kingsbury. 


Be it enacted by the Senate end House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary for the Department of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to issue a duplicate 
military bounty land warrant to Thomas Flowers, a Revo- 
jutionary soldier of the Pennsylvania line, for one hun- 
dred acres of land, numbered one theusand two hundred 
and one, the original warrant having been lost or mislaid: 
And a duplicate military bounty land warrant to the legal 
representatives of the late Captain John Kingsbury, cf 
the North Carolina line, in the Revolutionary war, for 
three hundred acres of land, number one thousand two 
hundred and eight, the original haying been accidentally 
consumed by fire. 

Approved : 17th April, 1828. 





AN ACT for the benefit of Mary Aun Bond and Mary 
Loveless. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Chat Mary Ann Bond and Mary Loveless, daughters of 
Hugh Smith, deceased, be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to enter, and obtain patents for four hundred acres 
of land in the Territory of Michigan, without making pay- 
ment therefor: Provided, however, That the entry or en- 
tries shall be made on such land, in said Territory, as has 
been offered for sale, and is now subject to entry, and 
shall be made, as to three hundred and twenty acres 
thereof, in a half section, or in quarter sections, and, as 
to the remaining eighty acres, by taking one half of a 
quarter section adjoining said entry, running the lines 
parallel with those of the quarter section, or half section 
go entered. 

Approved : 17th April, 1828. 








' 
AN ACT for the relief of John Shirkey. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Ameriea in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, direct- 
edto place John Shirkey on the pension list of military 
pensioners of the United States, who shall be entitled to, 
and shall receive, a pension, at the rate of five dollars 
thirty-three and one third cents per month, to commence 
on the nineteenth day of February, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty seven. 
Approved : 17th April, 1828. | 








AN ACT for the relief of Anthony Hermange. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized and required to issue letters patent, in the usual 
form, to Anthony Hermange, of the City of Baltimore, in 
the State of Maryland, for certain improvements in the | 
machinery for propelling Ships and other Vessels, on his | 
paying into the Treasury the usual fees, and making oath | 
that he, being a citizen of the United States, does verily | 
believe, that he and Paul Steenstrup, of Kongsberg, in | 
the Kingdom of Norway, are the true inventors or disco- | 
verers of the said improvements, and delivering into the 


| 
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ded, That the said patent shall be subject to all the con- 


ditions, limitations, and restrictions, of the said act ot 
Congress. 


Approved: 28th April, 1828, 


AN ACT for the relief of William Benning. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre»ttalives 
of the United States of America in ( ode assembled, 
That the act of the Legislature of the sate of Maryland, 
entitled “ An act fer erecting a bridge over the Eastern 
Branch,” passed at November Session, in the yeer seven- 
teen hundred and nijnety-seven, by which a company is 
incorporated, by the name of “*The Anacostia Bridge 
Company,” be, and the same is hereby, revived, and re- 
enacted ; and that William Benning, of the City of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, his executors, admi- 
nistrators, and assigns, be, and they are hereby, vested 
with all the powers, rights, and privileges, by the said act 
of incorporation granted to the said Anacostia Bridge 
Company, and shall be subject to all the pains and penal- 
ties by the act aforesaid imposed on the said Company. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, so long as the 
said William Benning, his executors, or administrators, 
or any assignee of the entire stock of the said Company, 
shall remain the sole proprietor of the said stock, the 
sole control and management of the said Company shall 
remain and be with such sole proprietor, without the in- 
tervention of directors to be elected for that purpose ; and, 
if it shall hereafter happen, that the said William Benning, 
his executors, or administrators, or any assignee of the 
entire stock of said Company, shall, by assignments of 
the stock of said Company, to be made as prescribed by 
the said act of incorporation, create two or more proprie- 
tors, less than five, the interest of the said Company shall 
be managed by such proprietors as, by agreement or 
convention, to be entered on the books of said Company, 
they may think best; but, whenever the number of the 
said proprietors shall exceed four, it shall be the duty of 
such preprietors to meet and elect directors, from among 
the stockholders, for the management of the said Com- 
pany, as is directed by the original act of incorporation. 

Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That the proprietor 
or proprietors of the stock in said Bridge Company shall 
continue to have and use the name of “ The Anacostia 
Bridge Company,” and by such name, shall sue and be 
sued, and do every other matter and thing which the 
said Company is by law authorized to do; and in consi- 
deration of the expense of rebuilding and repairing the 
said bridge, and keeping the same in repair, the said 
bridge, and all its profits, shall be, and the same is here. 
by, vested in the said William Benning, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, according to their respective 
shares ; and it shall and may be lawful for the said Wil- 
liam Benning, his executors, administrators, and assigns, 
at all times hereafter, to take and receive the same tolls, 
from persons passing the said bridge, as are now by law 
allowed to be taken by the Navy Yard Bridge, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, incorporated by an act of Congress. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be com- 
petent for Congress, at any time hereafter, to repeal or 
modify this act. 

Approved : 28th April, 1828 


_— 


AN ACT for the relief of Richard Taylor. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
pay to Richard Taylor, of Kentucky, out of any money 


patent office models of the same (if the Secretary of the | in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
State shall deem it necessary) with specifications, as is | two thousand five hundred and fifty-one dollars and fifty- 
required by the acts of Congress, relative to the issuing | eight cents, for pension, being the difference between 
of letters patent for inventions or improvements ; Provi- | two dollars and a half per month, from the sixth of No- 
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vember, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-two, to | sembled, That in all cases wh 


the last day of December, one thousand eight hundred 
and four, and twenty dollars per month, for the same 
time. Approved: 28th April, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Asa Herring. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That.Asa Herring be, and he is hereby, released from 
the payment of that portion of the debt due to the Gen- 
eral Post Office Departnient, by William Myers, formerly 
Postmaster at Mechanicsburg, in Pennsylvania, which 
accrued subsequently to the seventeenth of June, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-two. 

Approved: 28th April, 1828. 

AN ACT to extend the time allowed for the redemption | 
of lands sold for direct taxes, in certain cases. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the time allowed for the redemption of lands, which 
have been, or may be, sold forthe non-payment of taxes 
under the several acts, passed on the second of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirteen; the ninth 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and fifteeen ; | 
and the fifth day of March, one thousand eight hundred | 
and sixteen, for laying and collecting a direct tax within | 
the United States, so far as the same have been purchas- | 
ed for, or on behalf of the United States, be revived, and | 
be extended for the further term of three years, from | 
and after the expiration of the present session of Con- | 
gress : Provided, also, That, on such redemption, inte- | 
rest shall be paid at the rate of twenty per centum on the | 
taxes aforesaid, and on the additions of twenty per cen- | 
tum, chargeable thereon ; and the right of redemption | 
shall enure, as well tothe heirs and assignees of the | 
land so purchased, on behalf of the United States, as to | 
the originals thereof. 

Approved : 28th April, 1828. 


| 
AN ACT extending the limits of certain Land Offices in | 
Indiana, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- | 
tatives of the United States af America in Congress as- | 


sembled, That all the lands in the State of Indiana, to 
which the Indian title is extinguished, which lies East of 


second principal meridian, and North of the Southern 


boundary of the Fort Wayne District, shall be attached | 


to the Land District, the Land Office of which is estab- 
lished at Fort Wayne ; and that all the lands to which | 


the Indian title is extinguished in said State, and which | 


may lie West of the line dividing the first and second 
ranges East of the second principal meridian, shall be 


which is established at Crawfordsville. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Surveyor 
General shall cause the second principal meridian to be 


Laws of the United States. 


! 


the line dividing the first and second ranges, East of the | 


attached to the Land District, the Land Office of| 


—_—_—— 
iene 


ere lands have been, or 
shall hereafter be, conveyed to, or for, the United States 
for forts, arsenals, dock-yards, light-houses, or any like 
purpose, or in the ees of debts due to the United 
States, which shall not be used, or necessary for the 
purposes forwhich they were purchased, or other autho 
rized purpose, it shall he lawful forthe President of the 
United States to cause the same to be sold, for the bes: 
price to be obtained, and to convey the same to the pur 
chaser, by grant or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. «dnd be it further enacted, That the Presiden: 
of the United States be authorized to procure the assen) 
of the Legislature of any State within which any pur. 
chase of land has been made, for the erection of forts 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needfu| 
buildings, without such consent having been obtained 
and, also, to obtain exclusive legisjation over any such, 
tract as is provided for in the sixteenth clause of the 
eighth section of the first article of the Constitution ; and 
that he be authorized to procure the like consent and ex 
clusive legislation, as to all future purchases of land {i 
either of those purposes. 

Sec. 3. And ie it further enacted, That the Presiden 
of the United States, in all cases where lands have bee; 
conveyed for the United States to individuals or officers, 
be authorized to obtain from the person or persons tu 
whom the conveyance has been made, a release of the 
interest to the United States. 

Approved : 28th April, 1828. 


AN ACT authorizing the Legislative Council of Florida 
to meet in October, instead of December ; and repeal 
ing the proviso in the sixth section of the act, entitled 
** An act to amend an act for the establishment of 2 
Territorial Government in Florida, and for other pur 
poses,” approved March the third, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-three. F 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative: 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 

the Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida shall 
begin its next session on the second Monday in October, 

instead of December, and annually, thereafter, on t! 

same day in the said month of October. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the proviso in 
the sixth section of the act, entitled ** An act to amend 
* An act for the establishment of a Territorial Govern- 
ment in Florida, and for other purposes,” .)proved 
Marth the third, one thousand eight hundred and twent; 
three, be, and the same is hereby, repealed : Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed as ap- 
proving any act or acts heretofore passed by the Legisla 
tive Council of the Territory of Florida. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
| duty of the Governor and Legislative Council, at the next 
session of said Council, to divide said Territory into thir- 
| teen election districts, in such manner as to give to each 


the same number of qualified electors, as nearly as con 


veniently may be, and to secure to each district an equal 
extended to the Northern boundary of the State of Indi- representation ; and the said Governor and Council shall 


ana: Provided, The assent of the Indians be obtained | have Ny ists from time to time, to alter and regulate - 
to the running and markgng that portion of the meridian | 8°’ er istricts in such manner as the increasing popula 
line which may lie within the lands not ceded to the Lon of the terntory may require: : . 
United States. Sec. 4. Jind beit further enacted, That the Judges of 
Approved : 28th April, 1828. the Superior Courts in said Territory shall have power to 

| order extra terms of said Courts, or to adjourn them to 

‘ “ns ; | any other time and place, when the public interest may 

sé ‘ | +. +> ? : ’ 

AN. ACT in addition to the act, entitled ** An act to pro- | require it, and when, from sickness or other cause, the 
vide for the sale of lands conveyed to the United Judges cannot hold th lar t ivi due notice 

States, in certain cases, and for other purposes,” pass- s Se daa ain fue’ Seated Hae dhs ani 

ed the twenty-sixth day of May, eighteen bundauilen i of the sane; and it shall'slso be lawful for the said Judge 
“Si! y May, eig dit = ° : a , ige 

twenty-four. o hold Courts in either of the Districts, when the Judg 


; | of the district isabsent, or prevented from attending by 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- | sickness or other cause. P 


tives of the United States of America in Congress as | Approved : 28th April, 1828. 
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mentioned. 


: Representatives 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen ss fourth day of March, one thousand cight hundred 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
© Clerk of the sixth Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of Georgia be, and he is hereby, authoriz- 
ed and required to cancel a certain Bond, given in pursu- 
ance of the decree of the said Court, for the exportation, 
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| money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to 


defray the expense of the same. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 


and twenty-nine, the office of Architect of the Capitol 
shall cease and determine ; and that the said Architect 
shall, on said day, deliver up to the Commissioner of the 
| Public Buildings all the books, plans, accounts, vouchers, 


beyond the limits of the United States, of sundry African | 2nd all other papers and things belonging to his office ; 


negroes, parcel of the cargo of the Spanish vessel called 


and the said Commissioner shall take charge of, and su- 


the Antelope, orthe Ramirez, which bond was executed | petintend the Public Buildings, and perform such other 
ay Guesta Manzanal and brothers, by their Attorney, and | duties as may be required of him by law ; and that the 


Josevh Cummings, and Francis Sorrell, and acknowledg- 
ed by them on the twenty-fourth December, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven, before the Marshal of 
the Georgia District, in the penalty of fourteen thousand 
eight hundred dollars, and conditioned for the exporta- 
tion of the slaves aforesaid. 

Approved : 2d May, 1828. 





AN ACT making a supplementary appropriation for the 
military service of the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 


there is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any money | 


inthe Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars, for the armament of forti- 
fications. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘chat the Quarter- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized to apply 
the sum of eighteen hundred dollars of the money hereto- 
fore appropriated for the Quartermaster’s Department, to 
the confirmation and completion of the purchase of thirty 
acres of land, near the city of Savannah, in Georgia ; 
which purchase was conditionally made by Lieutenant C. 
A. Waite, for the purpose of erecting barracks for the 
United States. 

Approved : 2d May, 1828. 





AN ACT making appropriations for the Public Buildings, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the following sums of money be, and the same here- 
by are, appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the following 
purposes ; that is to say 

For completing the work remaining to be done, on and 
about the Public Buildings, fifty-six thousand four hun- 
dred dollars and eight cents. 

For the cost of a building lot, and other expenditures 
for the jail at Alexandria, one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars and sixteen cents. 

For the completion of the Penitentiary in the District of 
Columbia, twenty-two thousand three hundred and eigh- 
ty-seven dollars and ninety-seven cents. 

For defraying the expense of a building, near the Navy 
Department, twelve hundred and sixty-one dollars and 
eighteen cents. 

For an entrance and door-way into the Capitol, from 
the top of the terrace on the Western front, three thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-one dollars and ten cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Commis- 
sioner of the Public Buildings be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and empowered to be caused to be built, an En- 
gine House, for the accommodation of the Franklin En- 
gine Company, under suitable conditions to secure the 
faithful performance of the work, and to procure an Hy- 
draulion Engine and the requisite appurtenances of the 
same ; and that the sum of three thousand dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 





| said Commissioner be required to reside near the Capitol. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the regulations 
| of the City of Washington, for the preservation of the 
| public peace and order, be extended to the Capitol and 
| Capitol Square, whenever the application of the same 
| shall be requested by the presiding officer of either House 
| of Congress, or the Commissioner of the Public Build- 
ings ; and that it shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
| of the Public Buildings to obey such rules and regula- 
| tions as may, from time to time, be prescribed, jointly, 
by the presiding officers of the two Houses of Congress, 
| for the care, preservation, orderly kecping, and police, of 
all such portions of the Capitol, its appurtenances, and 
| the enclosures about it, and the Public Buildings and pro- 
perty in its immediate vicinity, as are not in the exclu- 
sive use and occupation of either House of Congress ; 
that it shall also be his duty to obey such rules ard regu- 
| lations as may be, from time to time, prescribed by the 
| presiding officer of either House of Congress, for the 
| Care, preservation, orderly keeping, and police, of those 
| portions of the Capitol and its appurtenances which are 
,; nthe exclusive use and occupation of either House of 
Congress, respectively ; and that it shall also be his duty 
to obey such rules and regulations as may, from time to 
time, be prescribed by the President of the United States, 
for the care, preservation, orderly keeping, and police,of 
the other Public Buildings and public property in the 
City of Washington ; and the Commissioner and his As- 
sistants are hereby authorized and empowered to use all 
necessary and proper means forthe discharge of the 
aforesaid duties; and the necessary Assistants of the 
Commissioner shall receive a reasonable compensation 
for their services, to be allowed by the presiding officers 
of the two Houses of Congress: one moiety of the said 
sums to be paid ont of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
and the other moiety of the same to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 
Approved : 2d May, 1828. 


pe 


AN ACT to authorize the purchase and distribution et the 
Seventh Volume of the Laws of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary for the Department of State be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to subscribe for, and re 
ceive, for the use and disposal of Congress, five hundred 
and fifty copies of the seventh Volume of the Laws of 
the United States, to contain an index to the same, to be 
well bound ; and cause to be distributed, one copy there- 
of to the President of the United States, one copy to the 
Vice President of the United States, one copy to each of 
the Heads of Departments, to the Attorney-General of 
the United States, to each of the Senators and Represen- 
tatives, and to each Delegate of Territories of the Twen- 
tieth Congress ; fifteen copies to the Secretary of the Se- 
nate, for the use of the Senate, and thirty copies to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, for the use of 
that House ; one copy to each branch of the Legislature 
of each State and Territory ; and one copy to each of 
the Executives of the several States and Territories; 
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and cause the residue to be deposited in the Library of | 
Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
aforesaid, the sum of two thousand two hundred dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out 
of ri money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropri- 
ated. 

Approved : 9th May, 1828. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment, for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
hat the following sums be, and the same are hereby, ap- 
propriated, to wit : 

For pay of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. 
Louis, and the several Indian Agents, as authorized by 
Jaw, thirty-one thousand dollars : 

For pay of Sub-Agents, as established by law, fifteen | 
thousand one hundred dollars : 

For presents to Indians, as authorized by act of one | 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen, two thousand dol- | 
lars : | 

For houses for sub-Agents, Interpreters, and biack- 
smiths, at Peoria and loway sub-Agencies; expenses of emi- 
yvrating Indians ; claims of Delawares, for horses taken by 
white men ; holding councils for settlement of differences | 
among Indian tribes, &c. within the superintendency of 
General Clark, as estimated for by him, fourteen thousand 
three hundred and twenty-four dollars : 

For additional expense arising out of the recently ex- 
tended intercourse with the Indians within the Michigan | 
‘Territory, and the establishment of a new sub-Agency 
therein, for the Chippewas, high up Lake Superior, at 
La Point, or Michael’s Island, as recommended by Gover- 
nor Cass, five thousand dollars : 

For additional expense at the Red River Agency, on 
account of the removal of the Quapaws, and attaching 
them to that Agency, agreeably to the late treaty with 
them, one thousand three hundred dollars : 

For expense attending Indian Agency, established 
under the late treaty with the Creek nation, and an act of 
Congress, of twenticth May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six, four thousand five hundred dollars : 

For aiding the emigration of the Creek Indians, provid- 
ing forthem for the period of twelve months after their 
emigration, and for rendering them such assistance as the 
President of the United States may think proper, in their 
agricultural operations, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the existing treaty with the Creek | 
nation of Indians, having relation to the aforesaid objects, 
fifty thousand dollars : 

And the sum of fifty thousand dollars be, and the same | 
is hereby, appropriated, to enable the President of the | 
United States to carry into effect the articles of agree- | 
ment and cession, entered into on the twenty-fourth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and two, between the 
United States and the State of Georgia, which sum of 
money, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be 
applied, under the direction of the President of the United 
States, to the extinguishment of the claims of the Chero- 
kee Indians, to all the lands which they occupy within 
the limits of the said State : 

For contingencies of Indian Department, ninety-five | 
thousand dollars : 

For refunding to the State of North Carolina the 
amount expended by her in extinguishing the title of cer- 
tain Indians of the Cherokee tribe, to reservations of land | 
within the limits of said State, granted to them in fee 
simple, by treaties with the United States, in the years one 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen, and one thousand | 
eight hundred and nineteen, the sum of twenty-two thou- | 
essa a Vors 
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Sec. 2. And be it further 


enacted, That the sever; 


| sums hereby appropriated, be paid out of any money | 


the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : 9th May, 1828. 

AN ACT to authorize a Rail Road within the Distric: 
Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatir., 
of the United States of America in Congress ussembie 
That the assent of Congress to the constructing a R:' 
Road by a Company incorporated by the Legislature ; 
Maryland, from Baltimore to the City of Washington, be. 
and the same is hereby, given, to the extent that Congress 
has jurisdiction of the soil over which it may pass ; co: 
ceding to said Company to exact such tolls, and to enjo; 
such benefits and privileges, as the act of incorporat, 
of the State of Maryland gives to said Corporation within 
the limits of the State of Maryland : Provided, in the \o 


| cation of the Road, it shall not be lawful for said Co; 


pany to pass through any of the reserved squares or ope 
spaces of the City, without the consent of Congress 

Approved : 9th May, 1828. 

AN ACT regulating commercial intercourse with t! 
Islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representativ:; 
of the United States of America in Congress cssembiled 
That all French vessels, coming directly from the Islan 
of Martinique and Guadaloupe, and laden with articles, 
the growth or manufacture of either of the said Islands 
and which are permitted to be exported therefrom in A 
merican vessels, may be admitted into the ports of the 
United States, on payment of no higher duties on tonnoge, 
or on their cargoes, as aforesaid, than are imposed on 


| American vessels, and on like cargoes imported in Ame 


can vessels : Provided, That, if the President of the Unit 
ed States shall, at any time, receive satisfactory infornu. 
tion, that the privileges allowed,to American vessels and 
their cargees, at said Islands, by the French ordinance o! 
February fifib, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, have been revoked or annulled, he is hereby aut 
ized, by Proclamation, to suspend the operation of t! 
act, and withhold all privileges allowed under it 
Approved: 9th May, 1828. 
AN ACT for the relief of William Gentry, of Missour: 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Represen 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That William Gentry, of Saline county, in the State 
Missouri, be, and he is hereby, authorized to relinquis 
to the United States, the Northwest quarter of section 
twenty-five, in township fifty, in range twenty, West ot 
the fifth principal meridian, in Missouri ; and to enter, ! 
stead thereof, the Northeast quarter of the same sectio! 
if it shall remain unsold when he shall make his applica- 
tion ; or if it shall have been sold, then lte may enter any 
other quarter section, in the same land district, that s! 
be liable to entry at private sale, instead of the said North- 
east quarter: for which he has heretofore paid the Un 
ted States, in consequence of the mistake of the Clerk in 


the Register’s Office, at Frankfin, in inserting the said 


tof 
faint 


a 
; 


j 
yall 


| Northwest quarter in the entry. 


Approved : 9th May, 1828. 

AN ACT for the relief of Elvington Roberts, of Ms 
sissipD). 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tivesof the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That Elvington Roberts, of Adams county, in the Stats 
of Mississippi, be, and he is hereby, authorized to relis 
quish to the United States the East half of the South 
east quarter, section twenty-four, in township two, ° 
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our, East, in the State of Mississippi; and to en- 
eae thereof, the East half of the Southwest quar- 
ter of section number twenty-four, in township number 
two, of range number four, East of the Casia meridian, 
in the district of lands sold at Washington, Mississippi, if 
the same shall remain unsold when he makes application ; 
or if it shall have been sold, then he is permitted to enter 
any other half quarter section in the same laod district 
that shall be liable to entry at private sale, instead of the 
lands relinquished by the provisions of this bill. 

Approved: 9th May, 1828. 





AN ACT supplementary to “ An act to provide for the 
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thereto, or to their authorized Attorney, at such places 
and days assaid Secretary may direct; and that no fo- 
reign Officer shall be entitled to said pay, nor shall any 
officer or soldier receive the same, until he furnish to 
said Secretary satisfactory evidence that he is entitled to 
the same, in conformity to the provisions of this act ; and 
the pay allowed by this act, shall not, in amy way, be 
transferrable, or liable to attachment, levy, or seizure, by 
any legal process whatever, but shall enure wholly to the 
personal benefit of the officer or soldier entitled to the 
same by this act. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That so much of 


| said pay as accrued by the provisions of this act before 


adjustment of claims of persons entitled to indemnifica- the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
tion under the first article of the Treaty of Ghent, and | twenty-eight, shall be paid to the officers and soldiers en. 
for the distribution, among such claimants, of the sum | titled to the same, as soon as may be, in the manner, and 


paid, and to be paid, by the Government of Great Bri- 
tain, under a Convention between the United States 
afd his Britannic Majesty, concluded at London, on 
the thirteenth November, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six,” passed on the second day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
rhat the eighth section of the aforesaid act shall be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Commission 
created by the said act shall not continue after the first 
day of September next. 

Approved : 15th May, 1828. 





AN ACT for the relief of certain surviving Officers and 
Soldiers of the Army of the Revolution. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That each of the surviving officers of the Army of the | 
Revolution, in the continental line, who was entitled to | 
half pay by the resolve of October twenty-first, 1789, | 
be authorized to receive, out of any money in the Trea. | 
sury, not otherwise appropriated, the amount of his fall | 
pay in said line, according to his rank in the line, to begin | 
on the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six, and to continue during his natural life : 
Provided, That, under this act, no officer shall be en- 
titled to receive a larger sum than the full pay of a Cap- 
tain in said line. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That, whenever any | 
of said officers has received money of the United States 
as a pensioner, since the third day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six aforesaid, the sum so | 
received shall be deducted from what said officer would | 
otherwise be entitled to under the first section of this 
act; and every pension to which said officer is now en- 
titled, shall cease after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every surviv 
ing non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, in 
said Army, who enlisted therem for and during the war, 
ind continued in service until its termination, and there- 
by became entitled to receive a reward of eighty dollars, | 
under a resolve of Congress, passed May fifteenth, one | 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, shall be en- | 
titled to receive his full monthly pay, in said service, out | 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro | 
priated, to begin on the third day of March, one thou 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six, and to continue dur- 
ing his natural life: Provided, That no non-commission- 





under the provisions before mentioned ; and the pay 

which shall acerue after said day, shall be paid semi-annu- 

ally, in like manner, and under the same provisions. 
Approved : 15th May, 1828. 





AN ACT for the relief of Willoughby Barton. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and required to adjust and settle the contract of 
Willoughby Barton, with the Commissioners of the Na- 
vy, for Live Oak, entered into on the 8th day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, upon the 
same terms on which a like contract, entered into be 
tween Robert Newell and the Commissieners of the 
Navy, on the twenty-second day of September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-five, was settled. 

Approved : 15th May, 1828. 





AN ACT in alteration of the several acts imposing Du 
ties on Imports. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That, from and after the first day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, in lieu of the 
duties now imposed by law, on the importation of the ar 
ticles hereinafter mentioned, there shall be levied, col 
lected, and paid, the following duties ; that is to say : 

First. On iron, in bars or bolts, not manufactured, in 
whole, or in part, by rolling, one cent per pound. 

Second. On bar and bolt iron, made wholly, or in part, 
by rolling, thirty-seven dollars per ton: Prowded, ‘That 
all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other form, less finish- 
ed than iron in bars or bolts, except pigs or cast iron, 
shall be rated as rolled iron in bars or bolts, and pay a du 
ty accordingly. : 

Third. On iron, in pigs, sixty-two and one-half cents 
per one hundred and twelve pounds. 

Fourth. On iron or steel wire, not exceeding number 
fourteen, six cents per pound, and over number fourteen, 
ten cents per pound. 

Fifih. On round iron, or braziers’ rods, of three-six 
teenths to eight-sixteenths of an inch diameter, inclusive; 
and on iron in nail or spike rods, slit or rolled ; and on 
iron in sheets, and hoop iron; and on iron slit 6r rolled 
for band iron, scroll iron, or casement rods, three and 
one half cents per pound. 

Sixth. On axes, adzes, drawing knives, cutting knives, 
sickles, orreaping hooks, scythes, spades, shovels, squares, 


| of iron or steel, bridle bits of all descriptions, steelyards 
| and scale beams, socket chisels, vices, and screws of iron, 


ed officer, musician, or private, in said Army, who is| for wood, called wood screws, ten percent. ad valorem, 
now on the pension list of the United States, shafl be en-| in addition to the present rates of duty. 


titled te the benefits of this act. 
Sec. 4, Ind beit further enacted, Vhat the pay allow- 


ed by this act, shall, under the direction of the Secretary | 


| 


of the Treasury, be paid to the officer or soldier entitled | per pound ; on leaden shot, four cents per pound ; on 


Seventh. On steel, one dollar and fifty cents per one 
liundred and twelve pounds. 
Eighth. On lead, in pigs, bars, or sheets, three cents 
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red or white lead, dry or ground in oil, five cents per | 

ound ; on litharge, orange mineral, lead manufactured 
into pipes, and sugar of lead, five cents per pound. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That, from and after 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid, on the importation of the articles hereinafter men- 
tioned, the following duties, in lieu of those now imposed 
by law : 

First. On wool unmanufactured, four cents per pound ; 
and, also, in addition thereto, forty per cent. ad valorem, 
until the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty nine ; from which time, an additional 
ad valorem duty of five per cent. shall be imposed, annu- | 
ally, until the whole of said ad valorem duty shall amount 
to fifty per cent. And all wool imported on the skin, 
shall be estimated as to weight and value, and shall pay 
the same rate of duty as other imported wool. 


Second. On manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, (except carpetings, blankets, 
worsted stuff goods, bombazines, hosiery, mits, gloves, 
caps, and bindings,) the actual value of which, at the 
place whence imported, shall not exceed fifty cents the 
square yard, shall be deemed to have cost fifty cents the 
square yard, and be charged thereon with a duty of forty 
per centum ad valorem, until the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, and from that time, 
a duty of forty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That, on all manufactures of wool, except flannels and 
baizes, the actual value of which, at the place whence 
imported, shall not exceed thirty-three and one-third 
cents per squure yard, shall pay fourteen cents per square 
yard. 

Third. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a co.nponent part, except as aforesaid, the actual | 
value of which, at the place whence imported, shall ex- | 
ceed fifty cents the square yard, and shall not exceed one | 
dollar the square yard, shall be deemed to have cost one | 
dollar the square yard, and be charged thereon witha 
duty of forty per centum ad valorem, until the thirtieth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and twenty nine, and from | 
that time a duty of forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Fourth. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, except as aforesaid, the ac- | 
tual value of which, at the place whence imported, shall 
exceed one dollar the square yard, and shall not exceed 
two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, shall be deem- | 
ed to have cost two dollars and fifty cents the square | 
yard, and be charged with a duty thereon of forty per | 
centum ad valorem, until the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, and from that time a 
duty of forty-five per centum ad valorem. 





Fifth. All manufactures of wool, or of which wool | 
shall be a component part, except as aforesaid, the actual | 
value of which, at the place whence imported, shall ex- | 
ceed two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, and shall | 
not exceed four dollars the square yard, shall be deemed | 
to have cost, at the place whence imported, four dollars | 
the square yard, and a duty of forty per cent. ad valorem 
shall be levied, collected, and paid, on such valuation, | 
until the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hun- | 
dred and twenty-nine, and from that time aduty of forty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

Sixth. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, exceptas aforesaid, the actual | 
value of which, at the place whence imported, shall ex- | 
ceed four dollars the square yard, there shall be levied, | 
collected, and paid, a duty of forty-five per cent. ad valo- | 
rem, until the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight | 
hundred and twenty-nine, and from that time, a duty of | 
fifty per centum ad valorem. | 

Seventh. On woollen blankets, hosiery, mits, gloves, | 
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| shall amount to sixty dollars per ton. 


| in addition thereto, one half cent yearly, until the sar 


| be acomponent material, coming from beyond the Cap: 


| the additional duty of five per centum to take effect from 
| and after the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight 
| hundred and twenty-nine ; and on all other manufacture 


Ce te, 


hirty-five per cent. ad valorem. On cloth, 
ing, ready made, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

Eighth. On Brussels, Turkey, and Wilton carpets a,j 
carpetings, seventy cents per square yard. On all Vene. 
tian and ingrain carpets or carpeting, forty cents per 
square yard. On all other kinds of carpets and carpet. 
ing, of wool, flax, hemp, or cotton, or paris of eithe, 
thirty-two cents per square yard. On all patent printed 
or painted floor cloths, fifty cents per square yard. 4, 
oil cloth, other than that usually denominated patent fioo, 
cloth, twenty-five cents per square yard. On furnityr. 
oil cloth, fifteen cents per square yard. On floor matting 
made of flags or other materials, fifteen cents per square 

ard. 
- Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and afte ‘ 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred . 
and twenty-eight, there shall be levied, collected, ana ; 
paid, on the importation of the following articles, in |j¢ 
of the duty now imposed by law : 

First. On unmanufactured hemp, forty-five dollars pe, 
ton, until the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eig); 
hundred and twenty-nine, from which time, five dollars 
per ton in addition, per annum, until the duty sha 
amount to sixty dollars per ton. On cotton bagging, fou 
and a half cents per square yard, until the thirtieth day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, an: 
afterwards, a duty of five cents per square yard. 

Second. On unmanufactured flax, thirty-five dollars pe 
ton, until the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eigh: 
hundred and twenty-nine, from which time, an adiditio 
duty of five dollaf%S per ton, per annum, until the 


and bindings, t 


eS a a 


—— 


Third. On sail duck, nine cents the square yard 


shall amount to twelve and a half cents per square ya 
Fourth. On molasses, ten cents per gallon. 
Fifth. On all imported distilled spirits, fifteen 

per gallon, in addition to the duty now imposed by lay 
Sixth. On all manufactures of silk, or of which silk shail 


of Good Hope, a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem 


5 


of silk, or of which silk shall be a component materia 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

On indigo, an additional duty of five cents the pou 
from the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hu 
dred and twenty-nine, until the thirtieth day of June, 07 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, and from that time an 
additional duty of ten cents each year, until the whole 
duty shall amount to fifty cents per pound. 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, ‘That, from and afte 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hund 
and twenty-eight, no drawback of duty shall be allowed 
onthe exportation of any spirit, distilled in the United 
States, from molasses ; no drawback shall be allowed 0! wh 
any quantity of sail-duck, less than fifty bolts, export: 
in one ship or vessel, at any one time. € 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, from and atte of | 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid, in lieu of the duties now imposed by law, on windo 
glass, of the sizes above ten inches by fifteen inches, fiv: 
dollars for one hundred square feet : Provided, That all 
window glass imported in plates or sheets, uncut, slial! be 
chargeable with the same rate of duty. On yials and : 
bottles, not exceeding the capacity of six ounces each, 00 Be lsc 
dollar and seventy-five cents per groce. 

Sec. 6. dnd be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundrec 
and twenty-eight, there shall be levied, collected, anc 
paid, in lieu of the duties now imposed by law, on all im 
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© wid the said ad valorem rates of duty 
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ported roofing slates, not exceeding twelve inches in 


length, by six inches in width, four dollars per ton ; on} 


all such slates exceeding twelve, and not exceeding four- 
teen inches in length, five dollars per ton; on all slates 


exceeding fourteen, and not exceeding sixteen inches in | 
length, six dollars per ton; on all slates exceeding six- | 


teen inches, and not exceeding eighteen inches in length, 
seveu dollars per ton ; on all slates exceeding eighteen, 
and not exceeding twenty inches in length, eight dollars 


per ton ; on slates exceeding twenty inches, and not ex-| 
ceeding-twenty-four inches in length, nine dollars per | 


ton; and on all slates exceeding twenty-four inches in 
length, ten dollars per ton. 
sent duties, there be levied, collected, and paid, a duty 
of thirty-three and a third per centum ad valorem, on all 
imported ciphering slates. 

See. 7. And be tt further enacted, That all cotton cloths 
whatsoever, or cloths of which cotton shail be a compo- 
nent material, excepting nankeens, imported direct frum 
China, the original cost of which, at the place whence 
imported, with the addition of twenty per cent. if import- 
ed from the Cape of Good Hope, or from any place be- 
yond it, and of ten per cent. if imported from any other 
place, shall be less than thirty-five cents the square yard, 
shall, with such addition, be taken and deemed to have 
cost thirty-five cents the square yard, and charged with 
duty accordingly. 

Sec. 8. 4nd de it further enacted, That, in all cases 
where the duty which now is, or hereafter may be, im- 
posed, on any goods, wares, or merchandises, imported 
into the United States, shall, by law, be regulated by, or 
he directed to be estimated or levied upon the value of 
he square yard, or of any other quantity or parce] there- 
f; and in all cases where there is or shall be imposed 
1 valorem rate of duty on any goods, wares, or 
merchandises, imported into the United States, it shail be 
he duty of the Collector within whose district the same 
be imported or entered, to cause the actual value 
thereof, at the time purchased, and place from which the 
same shall have been imported into the United States, to 
he appraised, estimated, and ascertained, and the number 
such yards, parcels, or quantities, and such actual va- 

ie of every of them, as the case may require: And it 
shall, in every such case, be the duty of the appraisers 
of the United States, and of every of them, and of every 
other person who shall act as such appraiser, by all the 
reasonable ways and means in his or their power, to ascer- 
tain, estimate, and appraise, the true and actual value, any 
invoice or affidavit thereto, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, at the 
time purchased, and place from whence the same shall 
have been imported into the United States, and the num- 
ber of such yards, parcels, or quantities, and such actual 
value of every of them, as the case may require ; and all 
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res, and merchandises, being manufactures 
wool, or whereof wool shall be a component part, 
hich shall be imported into the United States in an un- 
finished condition, shall, in every such apprai 
leemed, and estimated, by the said appraisers, and every 
of them, and every person who shall act as such apprais- 
et, to have been, at the time purchased, and place from 
rhence the same were imported into the United States, 
of as great actual value as if the same had been entirely | 
And to the value of the said goods, wares, and 
erchandise, so ascertained, there shall, in all cases | 
where the same are or shall be charged with an ad valo- | 








sal, be taken 


ty 


} 
I 
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stem duty, be added all charges, except insurance, and | 


also twenty per centum on the said actual value and 


charges, if imported from the Cape of Good Hope, or 


any place beyond the same, or from beyond Cape Horn; 


r ten per centum if from any other place or country : 
hall be estimated 
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And that, in lieu of the pre- | 
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; contrary notwithstanding: Provided, That, in all cases 
where any goods, wares, or merchandise, subject to ad 
valorem duty, or whereon the duty is, or shall be by law 
regulated by, or be directed to be estimated or levied 
upon, the value of the square yard, or any other quantity 
or parcel thereof, shall have been imported into the 
United States from a country other than that in which the 
same were manufactured or produced, the appraisers 
shall value the same at the current value thereof, at the 
time of purchase before such last exportation to theUnited 
States, in the country where the same may have been 
originally manufactured or produced. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, in all cases 
where the actual value to be appraised, estimated, and 
ascertained, as hereinbefore stated, of any goods, wares, 
or merchandise, imported into the United States, and 
subject to any ad valorem duty, or whereon the duty is 
regulated by, or directed to be imposed or levied on, the 
value of the square yard, or other parcel or quantity 
thereof, shall, by ten per centum, exceed the invoice va- 
lue thereof, in addition to the duty imposed, by law, on 
the same, if they had been invoiced at their real value, as 
aforesaid, there shall be levied and collected on the same 
goods, wares, and merchandise, fifty per centum of the 
duty so imposed on the same goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, when fairly invoiced: Provided, always, That noth- 
ing in this section contained shall be construed to impose 
the said last mentioned duty of fifty per centum, for a 
variance between the bona fide invoice of goods produc- 
ed in the manner specified in the proviso to the eighth 
section of this act, and the current value of the said mere 
chandise in the country where the same may have been 
originally manufactured or produced : And, further, That 
the penalty of fifty per centum, imposed by the thirteenth 
section of the act, entitled ‘*An act supplementary to, 
and to amend the act, entitled ‘An act to regulate the 
collection of duties on imports and tonnage, passed the 
second day of March, one thousand’ seven hundred and 
ninety-nine, and for other purposes,” approved March 
first, onc thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, shall 
not be deemed to apply or attach to any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, which shall be subject to the additional du- 
ty of fifty per centum, as aforesaid, imposed by this sec- 
tion of this act. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacied, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, under the direc- 


| tion of the President of the United States, from time to 


time, to establish such rules and regulations, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the United States, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall think proper, to secure 
a just, faithful, and impartial appraisal of all goods, 


| wares, and merchandise, as aforesaid, imported into the 


| seventy-five thousand dollars 
| ON such aggregate amount, any thing in any act to the | 


United States, and just and proper entries of such actual 
value thereof, and of the square yards, parcels, or other 
quantities thereof, as the case may require, and of such 
actual value of every of them: And it shall be the duty 

‘the Secretary of the Treasury to report all such rules 
and regulations, with the reasons therefor, to the then 
next Session of Congress. 

May 19th, 1828: Approved : 
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AN ACT making appropriations for the improvement of 
certain Harbors, the completion of the Cumberland 
Road, to Zanesville, the securing of the Light House on 
the Brandywine Shoal, and the making of surveys. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, ap- 
propriated, to wit : 

For the completion of the Cumberland Road, continu: 
ed to Zanesville, in the State of Ohio, « hundred and 
; which said sum of money 


shall be replaced out of the fund reseryed for laying out 
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and making roads, under the direction of Congress, by 


the several acts passed for the admission of the States of 


Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri, into the Union,on an 
equal footing with the original States. 

To complete the removal of obstructions at the mouth 
of Grand River, in the State of Ohio, nine thousand one 
hundred and thirty-five dollars and eleven cents. 

To complete the removal! of obstructions at the mouth 
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the natives of the country on the Northwest coast of Am, 
rica, or any of the Islands adjacent thereto, any spirituoys 
liquors, fire-arms, or other arms, powder, or munitions of 
war of any kind, the person so offending shall be fined, 
a sum not less than fifty nor more than two hundred do). 
lars, or imprisoned not less than thirty days, nor mop, 
| than six months. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sunerio: 


of Huron River, in the State of Ohiv, four thousand four | Courts, in each of the Territorial Districts, and the Cir 


hundred and thirteen dollars and thirty-five cents. 


To complete the erection of piers at the mouth of Dun- 


kirk harbor, in the State of New York, six thousand 
dollars. 

To complete the construction of the road from Detroit 
to Maumee, five thousand nine hundred dollars. 


To continue the road from Detroit, to Chicago, as far | misdemeanors, against this act; such Courts proce: 


as the boundary line of the State of Indiana, eight thou- 
sand dollars. 


| cuit Courts, and other Courts of the United States, of : 
| milar jurisdiction in criminal causes, in each District of 
; the United States, in which any offender against this ges 
shall be first apprehended, or brought for trial, sha) 
have, and are hereby invested with, full power and . 

thority to hear, try, and punish, all crimes, offences, o:; 
| therein in the same manner as if such crimes, off: 
| and misdemeanors, had been committed within the bound 


To pay a balance due the Commissioners for laying out | of their respe ctive Districts. 


a road from Detroit to Saganaw River and Bay, and a road 


from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, in the Territory of Michi-| 


gan, three hundred and two dollars and sixty-nine cents. 


To complete the building of two piers at the mouth of 


Oswego harbor, in the State of New York, authorized by 
anact of Congress, approved the twentieth of March 


last, entitled ** An act to authorize the improving of cer- 


tain harbors, the building of piers, and for other purpo- 
ses,” nine thousand five hundred and eighty-three dollars 
and thirty-nine cents. 


| Approved: 19th May, 1828. 


|; AN ACT concerning the Orphans’ Court of Alexan?r; 

County, in the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

| of the United States of America in Congress assenibie 

| That, in addition to the regular monthly sessions of tic 
Orphans’ Court of Alexandria county, in the District 


| aforesaid, as now authorized by law, that the Jude 


For deepening the channel of entrance into the harbor } the aforesaid Court be, and he is hereby, authorize Land 
of Presque Isle, six thousand two hundred and twenty-! empowered to hold extra sessions thereof, whene. 


three dollars and eighteen cents. 

For completing the removal of obstructions at the 
mouth of Ashtabula Creek, Ohio, two thousand four hun- 
dred and three dollars and fifty cents. 

For completing the removal of obstructions at the 
mouth of Cunningham Creek, Ohio, one thousand five 
hundred and seventeen dollars and seventy-six cents. 


For removing obstructions to the navigation of the} 


Kennebec river, at Lovejoy’s Narrows, by removing the 
half tide and other rocks, in addition to the appropriation 
of last session, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For preserving and securing the Light-house on the 
Brandywine Shoal, in the Bay of Delaware, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For defraying the expenses incidental to making exam- 
inations and surveys under the act of thirtieth April, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four, thirty thousand dol- 
lars : Provided, That this appropriation shall not bc con- 


strued into a Legislative sanction of any examination or 


survey which shall not be deemed of national importance, 


and within the provisions of the aforesaid act of the thir- 


tieth April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 
To complete a pier adjacent to a pierat Buffalo, in the 


State of New York, thirty-four thousand two hundred 


and six dollars. 

Sec.2. ind be it further enacted, That 
sums, hereby appropriated, be paid out of 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated 

Approved: May 19th, 1828. 
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AN ACT for the punishment of contraventions of 
fifth article of the ‘Treaty between th: 
and Russia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of -Imerica in Congress assembled, | 
That, if any one, being a citizen of the United States, or 
trading under their authority, shall, in contravention of 
the stipulations entered into by the United States with 


the Emperor of all the Russias, by the fifih article of the 
Treaty, signed at St. Petersburg, on the seventeenth 


| 
any money in} 


the 
> United States 


| public interest may require it. 
| Sec. 2. Andde it further enacted, That, in lieu 
| per diem allowance of six dollars, as now establis 
| law,that he be allowed a fixed salary of five hundred 
perannum, payable in the same manner as her 
the per diem allowance has been, any law to the c 
| notwithstanding. 
Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That this la) 
be in force from and after the passing of the samc. 


AN ACT to reduce the duty on Greek and Latin I 
printed previous to the year one thousand sev 
dred and seventy-five. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
| tatives of the United States of America in Congr 
sembled, That the act, entitled ‘*An act to amend! 
several acts imposing duties on imports,” | 
i twenty second May, one thousand eight hundre: 
twenty-four, shall not be construed to impos 
Books printed in Greek and Latin, which the impe 
shall make it satisfactorily appear to the Collector | 
the port at which the same shall be entered, 
printed previous to the year one thousand seven 
dred and seventy-five, a higher duty than fourc 
per volume. 

Approved: 19th May, 1828 


eser> 


AN ACT forthe benefit of John B. Duj 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representot 
| of ihe United States of America in Congress asseml 
| That the location of a Madrid certificate, made on ' 
| twenty-second day of April,in the year one thousand cig! 
| hundred and twenty-three, for six hundred and forty act 
in the State of Missouri, being the Southwest quarter « 
section twenty-two, the Northeast quarter ot 
twenty-eight, and the Northern half of section twentys¢ 
ven, in township fifty-two, North, range seventeen, Wes’; 
in the name of John B. Dupuis, be, and the same ' 
hereby, confirmed, and that a patent for the same sna! 


sectio! 


day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 


issue to the said John B. Dupuis, upon a presentation ot 
hundred and twenty-four, scll, or cause to be sold, to 


a plat, and a certificate of the survey thereof, at the pr 
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per office: Provided, however, That it shall operate only 
asa relinquishment on the part of the United States, 
Approved: 19th May, 1828. 


AN ACT granting compensation to Rebecca Blodget, for 
her right of dower in the property therein mentioned. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of -Imerica in Congress assembled, 
That the Postmaster,General shall, out of the proceeds of 
the General Post Office, pay to Rebecca Blodget, during 
her natural life, the yearly sum of three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents, commencing 
from the twentieth day of February, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six : Provided’, That, be- 
fore any payment be made, the said Rebecca Blodget 
shall, in due form of law, execute a release to the United 
States of all her right of dower, in the building now occu- 
pied as a General Post Office, in the City of Washington, 
and the lots whereon the same is erected, and which are 
occupied as appurtenances thereto, particularly the lots 
number one and number four, in square number four hun- 
dred and thirty. 

Sec. 2. And be -t further enacted, That the part of the 
annuity which shall be due for the time between the said 
twentieth day of February,one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty six, and the time of executing the release above 
provided for, shali be paid when the said release shall be 
delivered, and that part which shall grow due thereafter, | 
shall be paid in quarterly payments. 


: 19th May, 1828. 


| 
Approved 
PI 


AN ACT for the relief of the representatives of Patience 
Gordon, widow, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senale and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Imericain Congress assembled, ‘That 
there be paid to the legal representatives of Patience | 
Gordon, deceased, the sum of one hundred and forty-five 
dollars and fifteen-ninetieths, with interest at six per cen- 
tum per annum, from the first day of January, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-eight ; it being the specie 
value of a certificate issued in the name of the said Pa- 
tience Gordon, by the Commissioner of Loans for the State 
of New Jersey, bearing date April seventh, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-eight, numbered two thousand and 
twenty-seven ; out of any moneys inthe Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated : Provided, That the said legal re- 
presentatives shall first execute and deliver to the First 
Comptroller of the Treasury, a bond, in such form, and 
with such security, as the said Comptroller shall direct 
and approve, to indemnify the United States from and 
against the lawful claim of any other person or p 
fur, cr on account of, the said 1 

Approved : 19th May, 1828. 


*rsons, 


AN ACT for the relief of William Bell. 


De ii enacted by the Senaie and House of Representatives 


of ihe United States of America in Congress assembled, | 


That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized and required to issue letters patent, in the usual 


form, to William Bell, for his improvement in the construc- | 
tion of the carriage for cannon, to be used on board of | pu 
vessels of war, and letters patent for his invention to as-| 


certain the depth of water in the hold of a vessel; upon 
his complying with all the provisions of the several acts 


of Congress relative to the issuing of letters patent for in- | 
ventions and improvements, except so far as the said acts | 


require, on the part of aliens, 
the United States. 


Approved : 19th May, 1828. 


a residence of two years in 


XIX 
20th ConGress, 
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| AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Brown and Aaron 
Stanten, of the State of Indiana. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


| of the United Stctes of America in Congress assembled, 


That the sum of one hundred and thirty-two dollars and 
fifty cents be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 


| otherwise appropriated, to ‘Thomas Brown and Aaron 


Stanton, of the State of Indiana, in full satisfaction of 
their claim for furnishing flour for the treaty held with the 
Indians on the Wabash river, in said State, in the Autumn 
of the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, by Lewis 
Cass, James B. Ray, and John Tipton, Commissioners on 
behalf of the United States. 

Approved: 19th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of William McClure. 

De it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to pay to Wiiliam McClure, or to his legal re- 
presentatives, out of any money in the Treasury, not 


| otherwise appropriated, the sum of seven thousand thirty- 
|seven dollars and three cents, in full satisfaction for his 


services as 2 Commissioner under the Convention of the 
| thirtieth of April, one thousand eight hundred and three, 
between France and the United States. 
Approved: 19th Mav, 1828. 
AN ACT tocontinue the Mint at the City of Philadel- 
phia, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


| of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


‘That the act, entitled ** An act concerning the Mint,” 
approved March the third, one thousand eight hundred 
and one, be, and the same hereby is, revived, and con- 
tinued in force and operation until otherwise provided 
by law. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the pur- 
pose of securing a due conformity in weight of the coins 
of the United States, to the provisions the ainth sec- 
tion of the act, passed the second of April, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-two, entitled “An act 
establishing a Mint, and regulating the coins of the Unit- 
ed States,” the brass troy pound weight, procured by the 
Minister of the United States, at London, inthe year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, for the use of 
the Mint, and now in the custody of the Director there- 


'of, shall be the standard troy pound of the Mint of the 


United States, conformably to which the coinage thereof 
shall be regulated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Director of the Mint to procure, and safely 
to keep, aseries of standard weights, corresponding to 
the aforesaid troy pound, consisting of an one pound 


| weight, and the requisite subdivisions and multiples 


thereof, from the hundredth part of a grain, to twenty- 
five pounds ; and that the troy weights ordinarily employ- 


ed in the transactions of the Mint, shall be regulated ac- 


cording to the above standards, at least once in every 
| year, under his inspection : and their accuracy tested an- 
| nually, in the presence of the Assay Commissioners, on 
ihe day of the annual assay. 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enacled, That, when silver 
ion, brought to the Mint for coinage, is found ta re- 
quire the operation of the test, the expense of the ma. 
terials empioyed in the process, together with a reasona. 
| ble allowance for the wastage necessarily arising there. 
| from, to be determined by the melter and refiner of the 
Mint, with the approbation of the Director, shall be re. 
| tained from such deposite, and accounted for by the Trea. 
| surer of the Mint to the Treasury of the United States. 

| Sec. 5. And be tt further enacted, That, when silver 
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bullion, brought to the Mint for coinage, shall be found | AN ACT to authorize the President of the United S}.. 


to contain a proportion of gold, the separation thereof} to run and mark a line dividing the Territery of Artsy 
shall be effected at the expense of the party interested sas from the State of Louisiana. 


therein : Provided, nevertheless, That, when the propor-| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenict sr 


tion of gold is such that it cannot be separated advanta- | of the United States of America in Congress assem! !:d, 7: 
geously, it shall be lawful, with the consent of the owner, | the President of the United States of America be, and |). 
or, in his absence, at the discretion of the Muirector, to | is hereby, authorized, in conjunction with the constity:,. 
coin the same as an ordinary deposite of silver. authorities of the State of Louisiana, to cause to be ; 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Director of | and distinctly marked, the line dividing the Territ: rn * 


the Mint may employ the requisite number of Clerks, at | Arkansas from the State of Louisiana ; commencing oy 
a compensation, not exceeding in the whole the sum of | the right bank of the Mississippi river, at Jatitude t)'py. 
seventeen hundred dollars, and such number of workmen | three degrees North, and running due West on tha 
and assistants as the business of the Mint shall, from time 
to time, require. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful fur the Director of the Mint to receive, and cause to 
be assayed, bullion not intended for coinage, and to cause 
certificates to be given of the fineness thereof, by such 
officer as he shall designate for that purpose, at such rates 
of charge, to be “paid by the owner of the said bullion, 
and under such regulations, as the said Director may, from 
time to time, establish. Approved: 19th May, 1828. 


3 


at 


+ 


rallel of latitude, to where a line running due North from 
latitude thirty-two degrees North, on the Sabine ri 
will intersect the same. And, for that purpose, } 
hereby authorized to appoint a Commissioner, or Surye; 
or, or both, as in his opinion may be necessary : /) 
ed, The compensation to be allowed to the person or 
sons, so to be appointed by the President of the U 
ed States, shall not exceed in amount the compins 
tion allowed by the Government of Louisiana to the per. 
son or persons appointed, on its part, for the same c). 
ject. 
AN ACT further to regulate processes in the Courts of ’ Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the person cr 
the United States. persons, so to be appointed by the President of the Unit 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 


ed States, with such as have been or shall be appointe! 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- | for the same purpose, on the part of the State of Lo 
sembled, That the forms of mesne process, except the | ana, after they, in conjunction, shall have run, and | 
style, and the forms, and modes of proceeding, in suits in | tinctly marked said line, shall. make two fair draits, 
Courts of the United States, held in those States admit- | maps, thereof, both of which shall be certified by them, 


ted into the Union since the twenty-ninth day of Septem- | and one of which shall be deposited in the office of the 
ber, inthe year seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, in | Secretary of State for the United States, and the ot 
those of common law,shall be the same,in each of the said | delivered to the Governor of Louisiana. 

States, respectively,as are now used in the highestCourtof| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpos 
original and general jurisdiction of the same, in proceed- | of carrying this act into execution, the sum of one t! 
ings in equity, according to the principles, rules, and usa- | sand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to 
ges, which belong to Courts of equity; and in those of admi- | be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not other 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction,according to the principles, | appropriated. 

rules, and usages, which belong to Courts of Admiralty,| Approved: 19th May, 1828. 

#s contra-distinguished from Courts of Common Law, ex: | 
cept so far as may have been otherwise provided for, by ‘ as ; 

acts of Congress ; subject, however, to such alterations | AN ACT to authorize the building of Light-houses, and 
and additions as the said Courts of the United States, re- | for other purposes. 

spectively, shall,in their discretion, deem expedient, orto | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


such regulations as the Supreme Court of the United States | of %he United States of America in Congress assembled, 
shall think proper, from time to time, by rules, to pre- 


| That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
scribe any Circuit or District Court concerning the same. | empowered to provide, by contract, for building Lig! 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in any one of | houses and Light-vessels, and erecting Beacons, and p! 
the United States, where judgments are a lien upon ing Buoys, on the following sites and shoals, to wit > 
the property of the defendant, and where, by the laws of | [In the State of Maine, a Light-honse at Dice’s Head 
such State, defendants are entitled, in the Courts there-| Inthe State of Massachusetts, a Light-house on Nobsqu'c 
of, toan imparlance of one term, or more, defendants, in | Point; one on the Point of Flats, at the entrance of Ed 
actions in the Courts of the United States, holden in such | gartown Harbor ;a Light-house on Dumpling Rock, South 
State, shall be entitled to an imparlance of one term. | of the mouth of Aponeganset river. 

Sec. S. And be it further enacted, That writs of execution In the State of Rhode Island, a Light-house on Nayst 
and other final process, issued on judgments and decrees, | Point ; and two Pyramids, or Spindles, to wit : one ona 
rendered in any of the courts of the United States, andthe | reef of rocks, under water, opposite to Pawtuxet, and 
proceedings thereupon, shall be the same, except their | one on a reef of rocks, opposite the Punham Rock, in 
style, in each State, respectively, as are now used in the | the Northern part of Narragansett Bay. 
courts of such State, saving to the courts of the United | In the State of Connecticut, a Beacon light on or near 
States in those States in which there are not courts of | the Spindle Rock, at the mouth of Black Rock Harbor. 
equity, with the ordinary equity jurisdiction, the power! Inthe State of New York, two small Light-houses, to 
of prescribing the mode of executing their decrees in equi- | wit: one on the flats, two miles North of Kinder Hook, 
ty. by rules of court : Provided, however, That it shall be upper landing, called the Drowned Lands, and one on the 
in the power of the courts, if they see fit, in their discre- | point of the Island, on the West side of the Channel, 
tion, by rules of court, so far to alter final process in said | opposite the lower landing. A Light-house, at a prope: 
courts as to conform the same to any change which may | site, at or near Portland, on Leke Erie. 
be adopted by the Legislatures of the respective States for} In the State of Maryland, two Light-houses : one on 

| Little Watt’s Island, at the Southeastern extremity o 


the State courts. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this | Tangier Sound; and the other on Clay Island, at the 
act contained shall be construed to extend to any Court of | Northernmost extremity of the same Sound ; and a Bea- 
the United States now established, or which may hereaf: | con Light, or small Light-house, on Point Look Out, in 
ter be established, in the State of Louisiana. | the Chesapeake Bay. 

Approved : 19th May, 1828. | y 
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In the State of Virginia, 2 Light-house on Smith’s 
Point, at the mouth the Potomac, in the Chesapeake | 
= the State of North Carolina, a Light-vessel, to be 
substituted for the Light house heretofore directed to be 
built at the Point of Marsh, at the mouth of Neuse river. 

A Beaconight, or small Light-house, at a proper site 
on Pamlico Point; and one at the South entrance of 
Roanoke Marshes. 

In the State of Alabama, a Light-house at or near 
Choctaw Point, in Mobile Bay ; and an Iron Spindle on 
Send Island, on the outer bar of Mobile Bay. 

© In the Territory of Michigan, two Light-houses : one 
at Otter Creek Point, at the head of Lake Erie, and the 
other on the Island of Bois Blanc, near Michillimackinac. 

In the Territory of Florida, a Light-house at the mouth 
of St. John’s river. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following 
sums of money be appropriated and paid, out of any mo- 
neysin the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into effect, 
viz: 
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For placing two Buoys near the channel, to the East- 
ward of the Pea Patch, inthe river Delaware, viz. one on 
the Northeast point of the Pea Patch, and one ona small 
shoal in the passage, four hundred dollars. 

For Spindles or Monuments, and Buoys, to render the 
navigation of Kennebec bay and river safe, fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

For placing a buoy on Killpond bar, in Buzzard’s bay, 
sixty dollars. 

For placing twenty buoys, at proper sites, on the river 
Teche, in the State of Louisiana, two thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For an Iron Spindle, on Sand Island, on the bar of Mo- 
bile Bay, six hundred dollars. 

For five buoys, in the channel, between Key West 
and the Islands to the Westward of it and the main, lead- 
ing from the Gulf Stream to the Bay of Mexico, seven 
hundred dollars. 

For two buoys at the mouth of St, John’s river, Terri- 
tory of Florida, one hundred and sixty dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said Secreta- 
ry be empowered as aforesaid, and that the following sums 








For building a Light-house on Dice’s Head, five thou-| be appropriated and paid as aforesaid, for the purposes 


sand dollars. 


dollars ; and for the Pierand Light-house at the entrance 
of Edgartown harbor, five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For a Light-house on Dumpling Rock, four thousand 
dollars. 





| hereafter designated, viz : 
For the Light-house on Nobsque Point, three thousand | 


To build a light-house, at a proper site, near St. Marks 
Harbor, in Florida, the sum of six thousand dollars. 

To build a light-house on a ledge of rocks, called the 
Whale’s Back, in the harbor of Portsmouth, in the State 
of New Hampshire, eight thousand dollars, in addition to 


For a Light-house at Nayat Point, three thousand five | 2 former appropriation for that object. 


hundred dollars ; and for two Pyramids, or Spindles, in 


Narragansett Bay, two thousand dollars. 

For a Beacon-light on or near Spindle Rock, at the 
mouth of Black Rock harbor, six thousand two hundred 
dollars. 


For two small Liglit-houses in Hudson River, eight 
thousand dollars. 


For a Light-house at or near Portland, on Lake Erie, 








To build a light-house near the mouth of Duck Creek, 


| adjoining Delaware Bay, the sum of four thousand dollars. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the passage of this act, the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to regulate 
and fix the salaries of the respective keepers of light-hou- 
ses, in such manner as he shall deem just and proper 
Provided, The whole sum allowed shall not exceed an 


five thousand dollars ; one thousand dollars for removing | average of four hundred dollars to each keeper. 


obstructions in order to make the light of the Light-house 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the sum of five 


at the mouth of Genesce river, on Lake Ontario, visible thousand two hundred dollars be, and the same is here- 


ata distance. 

For erccting a Tower and placing 2 Bell thereon, with 
machinery, near the Light house on Pool’s Island, Chesa- 
peake Bay, two thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For the Light house on Little Watt’s Island, six thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ; and for that on Clay Island, six 
thousand five hundred dollars ; and for a Beacon-light, or 
smali Light-house, on Point Look Out, four thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For the Light-house on Smith’s Point, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

Fora Beaeon-light, or light house on’ Pamplico Point, 
five thousand dollars; and for one at the entrance of 
Roanoke Marshes, five thousand dollars. Fora light ves- 
sel, to be placed at or near the Point of Marsh Shoal, at 
or near the mouth of Neuse River, six thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; this sum to bein addition to the sum already 
appropriated for building alight-house at the Point of 
Marsh, at the mouth of the said river, for which light- 
house the light vessel is substituted. 

For a light-house at Otter Creek Point, five thousand 
dollars. 

For one on Bois Blanc, five thousand dollars. 

For one at St. John’s River, six thousand five hundred 


dollars ; and for one on Choctaw Point, six thousand five | 


hundred dollars. 
_ For placing four buoys in Hudson River, on the follow- 
ing sites : One on the reef of rocks opposite Van Wee’s 


Point ; one on a reef of rocks North of Constitution Point; | 


one on a reef of rocks, the South point of Conner’s Hook 
island ; and one on a wreck of avesse! sunk in Haverstraw 
Bay, three hundred dollars. 


| by, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury, not 


| otherwise appropriated, in addition to the sums \hereto- 
fore appropriated, to pay the salaries to the several keep- 
ers of the light-houses within the United States ; to be ap- 
| plied under the direction of the Secretary ofthe Treasury, 
| in conformity to the authority in him vested by the third 
| section of this act. 


Approved: May 25, 1828. 





AN ACT supplementary to the several acts providing for 
| the settlement and confirmation of private land claims 
| in Florida. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
| the three claims to land in the District of West Florida, 
| contained in the reports of the Commissioners, and num- 
| bered four, [4,] eight, (8,] and ten, [10,] excluding from 
the latter the Jand contained in certificate, and in the 
| plats A and C, and the claims contained in the reports of 
the Commissioners of East Florida, and in the reports of 
the Receiverand Register, acting as such, made in pur- 
| suance of the several acts of Congress, providing’ for the 
settlement ef private land claims in Florida, and recom. 
| mended for confirmation by said Commissioners, and by 
the Register and Receiver, be, and the same are hereby, 
confirmed, to the extent of the quantity contained in one 
| league square, to be located by the claimants, or their 
| agents, within the limits of such claims or surveys filed, as 
aforesaid, before the said Commissioners, or Receiver and 
Register, which location sball be made within the bounds 
of the original grant, in quantities of not less than one 
section, and to be bounded by sectional lines. 
| 


| 
| 
j 
| 
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Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That no more than 
the quantity of acres contained in a league square, shall 
be confirmed within the bounds of any one grant ; and no 
confirmation shall be effectual until al the parties in in- 
terest, under the original grant, shall file with the Regis- 
ter and Receiver of the District where the grant may be 
situated, a full and final release of all claim to the residue 
contained in the grant ; and where there shall be any mi- 
nors incapable of acting within said Territory of Florida, a 
relinquishment by the legal guardian shall be sufficient ; 
and thereafter the excess in said grants, respectively, 
shall be liable to be sold as other public lands of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Sec. 3. 4nd be it further enacted, That all the decisions 
made by the Register and Receiver of the District of East 
Florida, acting, ex officio, as Commissioners, in pursuance 
of an act of Congress, approved the eighth of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, authoriz- 
ing them to ascertain and decide claims and titles to lands | 
in the district aforesaid, and those recommended for con. 
firmation, under the quantity of three thousand five hun- 
dred acres, contained in the reports, abstracts, and opi- 
nions, of the said Register and Receiver, transmitted to | 
the Secretary of the Treasury, according to law, and re- 
ferred by him to Congress, on the twenty-ninth January, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, be, and 
the same are hereby, confirmed. The confirmations au- 
thorized by this act shall operate only asa release of any 


claim had by the United States, and not to affect the in- | 


terest of third persons. 





Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said Regis: | 
ter and Receiver shall continue to examine and decide 
the remaining claims in East Florida, subject to the same 
limitations,and in conformity with the provisions of the se- 
veral acts of Congress, for the adjustment of private land 
claims in Florida, until the first Monday in December | 
next, when they shall make a final report of all the claims, 


aforesaid, in said district, to the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry ; and it shall never be lawful, after that time, for any 
of the claimants to exhibit any further evidence in support | 


of said claims. And the said Register and Receiver, and 
Clerk, shall receive the compensation provided in the act 
aforesaid,to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated : Provided, That the extra com- 
pensation of one thousand dollars, each, which is hereby 
allowed to the Register and Receiver, for services under | 
and by the provisions of this act, shall not be paid until a | 
report ofall the claims be made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the proper Ac- 
counting Officers of the Treasury be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to adjust and pay the accounts of the Register 
and Receiver, acting as Commissioners, their contingent | 
expenses, and the Receiver the compensation hereto- 
fore allowed for bringing their reports to Washington, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all claims to land 
within the Territory of Florida, embraced by the treaty 
between Spain and the United States, of the twenty-se- 
cond of February, one thousand eight hundred and nine- 


teen, which shall not be decided and finally settled under | 


the foregoing provisions of this act, containing a greater 

quantity of land than the Commissioners were authorized 

tu decide, and above the amount confirmed by this act, 

and which have not been reported, as antedated or forg- | 
ed, by said Commissioners, or Register and Receiver, act- | 
ing as such, shall be received and adjudicated, by the | 
Judge of the Superior Court of the District within which 
the land lies, upon the petition of the claimant, according 
to the forms, rules, regulations, conditions, restrictions,’| 
and limitations, prescribed by the District Judge, and | 
claimants in the State of Missouri, by act of Congress, ap- | 
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proved May twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and tweny. 
four, entitled **An act enabling the claimants to }.;) 
within the limits of the State of Missouri and Territoy. 
of Arkansas, to institute proceedings to try the valid, 
of their claims :” Provided, That nothing in this sectioy 
shall be construed toauthorize said Judges to take coy; 
zance of any claim annulled by the said treaty, or the 4, 
cret ratifying the same by the King of Spain, nor any 
claim not presented to the Commissioners or Reyister y),) 
Receiver, in conformity to the several acts of Congres: 
providing for the settlement of private land claims :, 
Florida. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall be tay 
ful for claimants to lands, as aforesaid, to take an appea), 
as directed in the act aforesaid, from the decision of +), 
Judge of the District, to the Supreme Court of th, 
United States, within four months after the decision ¢ 


| be pronounced ; and the said Judges shall each be ey 


tled to receive the extra compensation given to the js 
trict Judge of Missouri, for the performance of the du 
required by this act, out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. 
Sec. 8. and be it further enacted, That so much of | 


| said act, the provisions of which, so far as they are 


cable, and are not altered by this act, are hereby exten. 
ed to the Territory of Florida, as subjects the claimants 
to the payment of costs in any case where the decis 
may be in favor of their claims, be, and the same is her 
by, repealed ; and the costs shall abide the decisio 


| the cause, asin ordivary causes before the said Cour 


And so much of the said act as requires the claimants to 


| make adverse claimants parties to their suits, or to shoy 


the Court what adverse claimants there may be to: 


'land claimed of the United States, be also here} 
| pealed. 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 


| duty of the Attorney of the United States for the Distic: 


in which the suits authorized by this act shall be institu: 
ed, in every case where the decision is against the U: 
States, to make out and transmit to the Attorney G: 


| of the United States, a statement, containing the facts of 


the case, and the points of law on which the san 


| decided ; and it shall be the duty of the Attorney (en 


ral, in all cases where the claim exceeds one league 
square, and in all other cases, if he shall, in such la 
cases, think the decision of the District Judge i 

ous, to direct an appeal to be made to the Supreme ( 

of the United States, and to appear for the United States 
and prosecute such appeal ; which appeal in behalfof:! 
United States may be granted at any time within s: 


| months after the rendition ofthe judgment appealed fi 


or at any time before the expiration of the term ther 


| which may commence next after the expiration of 


six months ; and it shall be the further duty of the D 
trict Attorney to observe the instruction given t 
the Attorney General, in that respect. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it 
lawful for the Presdent of the United States to appo 
law agent, whose special duty it shall be to superint 
the interests of the United States, in the premises, | 
continue him in place as Jong as the public interest 
quires his continuance ; and to allow such pay to te 
agentas the President may think reasonable. It shai 
also be the duty of such agent to collect testimony in o& 
half of the United States, and toattend, on all occasic 
when the said claimants may take depositions ; anc 10 
deposition so taken by them shall be read as eviccice, 
unless said agent or district attorney shall have been °° 


| tified, in writing, of the time and place of taking ‘ie™, 
| so long previous to said time as to afford him an opportu: 


nity of being present. ; 
Sec. 11. 4nd be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the President to employ assistant counsel, " 
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SS eae ; Seer eee 
in his opinion, the public interest shall require the same, tificate shall be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and to allow to such counsel, and the District Attorney, which certificates shall be received in payment for lands 
such compensation as he may think reasonable. at any of the Land Offices of the United States, as the 
Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That any claims to | certificate issued in conformity to the foregoing provi- 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, within the purview | sions of this act are mace receivable. : 
of this act, which shall not be brought by petition, before Sec. 5. And be it further enucted, That, in no case shall 
said court, within one year from the passage of this act, or | a certificate be issued to any person, except to the per- 
which, after being brought before said court, shall, on ac- | son who odeehy. forfeited the lands, or to his heir or 
count of the neglect ordelay of the claimant, not be pro- | heirs; nor s all a grant issue, or the lands purchased with 
secuted toa final decision, within three years, shall be | any scrip be transferred, until six months after the certifi- 
forever barred, both at law and in equity ; and no other | cate shall have been deposited in the office. 
action at common law, or proceeding in equity, shall ever | Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, ‘That, if any tract of 
thereafter be sustained in anv court whatever. \land, returned as sold tu the General Land Office, shall 
Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, ‘That the decrees | have been paid for in forged or altered certificates, such 
which may be rendered by said District or the Supreme | sale shall be void, and the land subject to be sold again, 
Court of the United States, shall be conclusive between | at public or private sale, as the case may be ; and, in case 
the United States and the said claimants only, and shall | any such forged or altered certificate shall be received 
not affect the interests of third persons. | upon any debt for land heretofore sold, or in part payment 
Approved—23d May, 1828. | of any tract of land that may be hereafter sold, it shall 
| be the duty of the Commissioner of the General Land 


_ | Office, by advertisement, or in such other manner as he 

AN ACT for the relief of the Purchasers of the Public | shall direct, to give notice thereof to the person making 

ands, reverted for non-payment of the Purchase | such payment; and if, within six months after such no- 
Money. 


| tice, such person shall not pay into the proper Land Of- 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Mepresentatives | fice the amount so falsely paid, the tract of land upon 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | which such payment was made, shall, with all money 
That, in all cases where public lands have been purchas- | actually paid thereon, be forfeited to the United States. 
ed, on which a further credit has not been taken under! Sec. 7. .And be it further enacted, That, where two or 
the provisions of the act of the second of March, one | more persons have become purchasers of a section or 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, and have revert- | fractional section, the Register of the Land Office for the 
ed, or are liable to revert to the United States, for failure | District in which the lands lie, shall, on application of the 
to pay the purchase money, or have been sold by the | parties, and a surrender of the original certificate, issue 
United States by reason of such failure to pay, and in all | separate certificates, of the same date with the original, 
cases where one-twentieth of the purchase money shall | to each of the purchasers, or their assignees, in confor- 
have been deposited and forfeited to the United States, it | mity with the division agreed on by them: Provided, 
shall be the duty of the Register of the Land Office, | That, in no case, shall the fractions so purchased be divid- 
where the purchase or deposite was made, to issue, upon | ed by other than North and South, or East and West 
application, to the person, or persons, legally entitled to | lines ; nor shall any certificate issue for less than eighty 
the benefit of the payments made previous to such re- | acres. * 

version or sale, his, her, or their legal representatives or | Approved: 25d May, 1828 
assigns, a certificate for the amount so paid, and not re- | 

funded, which shall be received and credited as cash in | AN ACT to provide for extending the term of certain 
payment of any public land that has been heretofore, or| Pensions, chargeable on the Navy and Privateer Pen- 
may hereafter be, sold by the United States, in the State | sion Fund, 


| 
or Territory in which such original purchase or deposite | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
was made. | tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That it shail be the | ‘That, inall cases where provision has been made, by law; 
| for the five years’ half pay to the widows and children of 








duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
prescribe the form of such certificates, which shall, in | officers, seamen, and marines, who were killed in battle, 
every case, specify the tract or tracts of land so reverted | or who died in the naval service of the United States 
or sold, the amount paid, date of payments, and by whom during the last war ; and also, in all cases where provision 
made; and it shall be the duty of the Register issuing | has been made for extending the term for five years in ad- 
such certificates, to keep a record of the same, and to | dition to any term of five years, the said provision shall 
forward to the General Land Office, at the close of each | be further extended to an additional term of five years, to 
month, an abstract of the certificates issued during the | commence at the end of the current or last expired term 


month; and for each certificate, the officer issuing the | 
same shall be entitled to receive, from the applicant, the 
sum of fifty cents. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the said certifi. | 
cates, when received in payment for lands, shall be enter- 
ed in the books of the Land Office where received, and 
transmitted with the accounts of the Receiver of Public 
Moneys, to the General Land Office, in such manner as | 
the Commissioner of the said office shall prescribe ; and 
i, upon comparison of the original with the returns from 
the office whence any certificate issued, it shall appear | 
to the satisfaction of the said Commissioner, that such | 
certificate has been issued and duly paid, according to 
the true intent and meaning of this act, the same shall | 
be passed to the credit of the person paying the same | 
as so much cash. 

Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That, for any moneys | 
forfeited, on lands sold at New York or Pittsburg, the cer- | 


| of five years in each case, respectively ; making the pro- 
| vision equal to twenty years half pay; which shall be 
| paid out of the fund heretofore provided by law ; and the 


said pensions shall cease for the causes mentioned in the 
laws providing the same, respectively. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That the pensions of 
all widows, who now are, or who, at any time within one 
year past, have been, in the receipt thereof, under the 
provision of the following laws of the United States, or 
either of them, to wit : An act passed March the fourth, 
one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, entitled ‘ An 


| act giving pensions to the orphans and widows of the per- 
; sons slained in the public or private armed vessels of the 
| United States,” and an act passed April the sixteenth, 


one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, entitled ** An 
act in addition to an act giving pensions to the orphans 
and widows of persons slain in the public or private arm- 
ed vessels of the United States,” so far as regards persons 
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receiving pensions from the fund arising from captures 
and salvage, made by the private armed vessels of the 
United States, be, and the same are hereby, continued, 
under the restrictions and regulations in the said acts con- 
tained, for and during the additional term of five years, 
from and after the period of the expiration of the said 
pensions, respectively : Provided, however, That the said 
pensions shall be paid from the proceeds of the Privateer 
Pension Fund alone, and without recourse to the United 
States for any deficiency, should such occur, which may 
hereafter arise thereon : dnd provided, further, That no 
such pension shall be paid to any such widow after her in- 
termarriage had, or to be had, after she shall have become 
such widow. 
Approved : 23d May, 1828. 


AN ACT to authorize the improving of certain Harbors, | 


the building of Piers, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, re- 
spectively, appropriated, to be applied under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, to accomplish 
the objects hereinafter mentioned, that is to say : 

For removing the sand Dar at or near the mouth of Mer- 
rimack river, in the State of Massachusetts, by erecting 
piers, or other works, thirty-two thousand one hundred 
dollars. 

For the preservation of Deer Island, in Boston harbor, 
in the State of Massachusetts, eighty-seven thousand 
dollars. 

For erecting piers, or other works, at or near Stoning- 
ton harbor, in the State of Connecticut, for the purpose 
of making the same a good and secure harbor, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For repairing the public piers at Port Penn, Marcus 
Hook, and Fort Miffim, four thousand four hundred and 
thirteen dollars. 

For purchasing a dredging machine, to be worked by 
steam, and employing the sume for the removal of the 
shoals forming obstructions to the navigation near Ocra- 
cock Inlet, in the State of North Carolina, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For removing the sand bar at or near the mouth of 
Black river, in the State of Ohio, by the erection of piers, 
or other works, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For removing obstructions in the Appalachichola river, 
in the Territory of Florida, three thousand dollars. 

For improving the navigation of Red River, through, o1 


around, that part of it called the Rap, situated in Louisi- | 


ana and Arkansas, twenty-five thousand dollars ; three 
thousand dollars in addition to a former appropriation for 
clearing out and deepening the harbor of Sackett’s 
Harbor. 


For making a survey of the harbor of Nantucket, and | 


the passage leading to it, and an estimate of the cost of 
improving and making the harbora good and secure ong, 
three hundred dollars. 

For making a survey of Genesee river and harbor, in 
the State of New York, and estimates of the cost for im- 
proving the same, three hundred dollars. 

For surveying the mouth of Sandy Creek, which dis- 
charges itself into Mexican Bay, on Lake Ontario, in the 
State of New York, for the purpose of constructing a 
harbor at that place, and ascertaining the cost of the same, 
three hundred dollars. 

For making a survey and examination of the Southern 
shore of Lake Ontario, in the State of New York, be- 
tween Genesee and Oswego rivers, witha view to the 
improvement of the most accessible and commodious 
harbors on the frontier, by erecting piers, or other 
works, and estimates of the costs of the same, four hun- 
cred dollars. 
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For deepening the channel through the Pass au Heron 
near the Bay of Mobile, eighteen thousand dollars.’ 
_ For deepening the channel at the mouth of Pascagou!, 
river, seventeen thousand five hundred dollars, in a3: 
tion to the sum before appropriated for that object. 

For surveying the obstructions to the navigation of th. 
Wabash river, between its mouth and Eel river, five hy. 
dred dollars. 

Towards improving the navigation of the Mississin»; 
and Ohio rivers, the sum of fifty thousand dollars. 

For removing obstructions in the Berwick branch yf 
| the Piscataqua river, eight thousand dollars. 

For deepening the inland passage, or present channel, 
for navigation between the St. John’s river, in Florids. 
and St. Mary’s harbor, in Georgia, the sum of thirteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For a survey of the river and harbor of St. Marks, 
| in Florida, with a view to the practicability and expense 

of deepening the same, the sum of five hundred dollars 
For erecting a pier and a beacon thereon, at or near a 
| ledge of rocks called Allen’s rocks, in Warren river, the 
sum of four thousand dollars. 
Approved : 23d May, 1828. 





AN ACT making an appropriation to extinguish the Ip. 
dian title to a reserve allowed to Peter Lynch, of the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians, within the limits of the Stue 
of Georgia, by the treaty of one thousand eight hu 

| dred and nineteen, between the United States and sail 


| tribe of Indians. 


Be it enacted by the Sencte and House of Representotiv:s 
of the United States of Americu in Congress assembled, 
That the President ofthe United States be, and he is here. 
| by, authorized to cause to be extinguished, the title o 
| Peter Lynch, formerly of the Cherokee tribe of Indizas, 
\toa lot of land, lying within the limits of the State of 
Georgia, which was reserved to the said Peter Lynch, 
by the treaty of eighteen hundred and nineteen, 
tered into between the United States and said tribe 
Indians. 

Sec. 2. 4nd beit further enacted, Thata sum of mone), 
| not exceeding three thousand dollars, be, and the same 
| is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any monc; 
|} the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to carry thc 

foregoing section into effect. 

Approved: 23d May, 1828. 


j neces 


| AN ACT to grant certain relinquished and appropnate 
| lands to the State of Alabama, for the pnrpose of im 
| proving the navigation of the Tennessee, Coosa, Ca 
hawba, and Black Warrior Rivers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assem)! sc, 
That four hundred thousand acres, the relinquished lands 
| in the counties of Jackson, Madison, Morgan, Limestone, 
' Lawrence, Franklin, and Lauderdale, in the State 
| Alabama, be, and the same is hereby, granted to sa 
| State, to be applied to the improvement of the nmavigs- 

tion of the Muscle Shoals, and Colbert’s Shoals, in the 
| ‘Tennessee river, and such other parts of said river within 
| said State, as the Legislature thereof may direct : But, if 
| there shall not be four hundred thousand acres of relin 
quished unappropriated lands in said counties, the defi- 
| ciency to be made up out of any unappropriated lands in 
| the county of Jackson, in said State. 
| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said State of Ale- 
| bama shall have power to sell, dispose of, and grant, saic 
land, for the purposes aforesaid, at a price not less than 
the minimum price of the public lands of the United 
States, at the time of such sale. : 

Sec, 3. .2nd beit further enacted, That the said State ot 
| Alabama shall commence said improvements within two 
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years after the passage of this act, and complete the same | other intermediate sessions, from time to time, as the 
within ten years th . ae Judge, in his discretion, may think advisable and neces- 
Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That, if said State of -_ The Judge shall reside at the Island of Key West, 
Alabama shall apply the lands hereby granted, or the | and shall be entitled to receive, us a salary for his servi- 
proceeds of the sales, or any part thereof, to any other | ces, two thousand dollars per annum, to be paid quarter- 
use or object whatsoever, than as directed by this act, ly, out of any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
befure said improvements shall have been completed, the | propmated. . 
said grant for all lands then unsold shall thereby become} Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That, whenever, in 
null and void : and the said State of Alabama shall be-| any case concerning wrecked property, or property aban- 
come liable and bound to pay to the United States the | doned at sea, the Judge aforesaid shail have determined 
amount for which said land, or any part thereof, may | the rate of salvage to be allowed to salvors, it shall be his 
have been sold, deducting the expenses incurred in selling | duty, unless the salvage decreed shall have been adjust- 
the same. : 7 ed, without recourse to vessel and cargo, to direct such 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the improve- | proportion of salvage to he paid to the salvors in kind ; 
ments of said navigation shali be commenced at the low- | and that the property saved shall be divided accordingly, 
est point of obstruction in said river, within said State, | under the inspection of the officers of the Court, and be- 
continued up the same until completed, and be calculat- | fore it shall have been taken out of the custody of the Re- 
edfor the use of Steam Boats, according to such plan of | venue officers. 
construction as the United States’ Engineers, appointed | Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That, whenever it 
to survey and report thereon, may recommend, and the | shall be ascertained, to the satisfaction of the Judge of 
President of the United States approve : Provided, That | said Court, that any of the property saved, is, from its 
such plan shall embrace, if practicable, a connexion of | character, not susceptible of being divided in the manner 
the navigation of Elk river, with the said improvements. { proposed, or that there are articles in the cargo of a pe- 
Sec. 6. And be it further « ~'ed, That, after the com- | rishab!e nature, it shall be his duty to direct a sale of the 
pletion of said improvements, the surplus of said grant, | same, for the benefit of all concerned. 
if any, shall be applied to the improvement ofthe naviga-| Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the property re- 
tion of the Coosa, Cahawba, and Black Warrior rivers, in maining, after separating the portion adjudged to the 
said State, under the direction of the Legislature thereof. salvors, shall not be removed from such store as may be 
Sec. 7. And beit further enacted, ‘That the said rivers, | used for public purposes, nor disposed of in any other 
when improved as aforesaid, shall remain forever free | way, within nine months, unless by the order of the own- 
from toll for all property belonging to the Government | ers, or of their authorized agents ; and that the duties 
of the United States, and for all persons in their service, accruing upon such property may be secured at any port 
and for all the citizens of the United States, unless a toll | in the United States, where the owners may reside. 
shall be allowed by an act of Congress. Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That no vessel shall 
Approved 23d May, 1828. | be employed as a wrecker, unless under the authority of 


ees E £ pe : | the Judge of said Court ; and that it shall not be lawful 
AN ACT making an appropriation for the erection of a} to employ, on board such vessel, any wrecker who shall 


Breakwater near the mouth of Delaware bay. have made conditions with the captain or supercargo of 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | any wrecked vesscl, before or at the time of affording 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | relief. 
That the President of the United States cause to be made, Approved : 23d May, 1828. 
near the mouth of Delaware bay, a Breakwater. j 
Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, ‘That the sum of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars be, and it hereby is, 
appropriated, towards the accomplishment of that object, | 
and that the same be paid out of any money in the Trea- | 
sury, not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved, 23d May, 1828. 

















AN ACT for the relief of Marinus W. Gilbert. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
| tatives of the United States of America in ae assem- 
| bled, That the proper pares! = : the 7. 

: . ais ee sury Department be, and they are hereby, authorized an 
AN ACT to establish a Southern Judicial District in the | direeted to ascertain and catia the claims of Marinus W. 

Territory of Florida. | Gilbert, late a sutler in the Army of the United States, on 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | account of goods, wares, and merchandise, (being his 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That | sutler’s stores) which were captured or destroyed by the 
there shall be established another Judicial District in the | British at French Mills, Constable, and Malone, in Febru- 
Territory of Florida, to be called the Southern District,em- ary, eighteen hundred and fourteen, and were destroyed 
bracing all that part of the Territory which les South of | by the United States’ troops, by order of the command. 
a line from Indian River on the East, and Charlotte har- | ing officer, to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
bor on the West, including the latter harbor ; which said | enemy, on the evacuation of the post at the French Mills, 
Court shall exercise all the jurisdiction within said Dis-| at the time aforesaid (the said Marinus W. Gilbert having 
trict, as the other Superior Courts, respectively, exercise | been prevented from removing his said property to pla- 
within their respective districts, and shall be subject to! ces of safety, by the teams which he had provided for the 
all the laws which govern or regulate the same; and | purpose, by the impressment of those teams into the 
there shall be appointed, for said district, a Judge : and | service of the United States’ Army) by order of the com- 
he is hereby authorized to appoint a Clerk for said Court. | manding officer: Provided, The said Marinus shall produce 
There shall also be appointed an Attorney and Marshal, satistuctory proof of the quantity and value ofsuch goods, 
who shall exercise all the duties, give the same bond and | at cost, and including carriage: .2nd provided, The allow- 
security, and be entitled to the same salaries, fees, and | ance fir the same shall not exceed three thousand dollars 
compensation, that is now allowed, by law, to Attorneys | in amount. 
and Marshals in other districts in the Territory. | Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the amount 

Sec. 2. And be it further ena ted, That the stated ani thereof, when so ascertained, shall be paid out of any 
sions of said Court shall be held on the first Mondays of | money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
May and November, annually, at Key West; and such} Approved : 23d May, 1828. 

Vor. 1V.—d. i 
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AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Merriwether Lewis. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Ameriea in Congress ‘ 
That the act, approved on the third day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and seven, entitled “ An act 
making compensation to Messrs. Lewis and Clark, and 
their companions, be, and the same is hereby, so extend- 
ed, as to allow the legal representatives of Merriwether 
Lewis, deceased, the right of entering any of the public 
lands of the United States, subject to the entry at private 
sale, to the amount of the residue of the warrant of six. 
teen hundred acres issued to said Lewis, by virtue of said 
act, which has not heretofore been satisfied, or in applying 
the same, in payment for any public lands, in the same 
manner, and at the same rate, prescribed by said act. 

Approved : 23d May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Francis English, of Indiana. 


Be it enacted ty the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized to cause a patent to be issued to Francis 
English, of the State of Indiana, for the West half of the 
Southeast quarter section twenty-four, township fourteen, 
in range eight, in the district of land sold at Indianopolis, 
in that State, upon the said Francis English relinquishing 
to the United States, in such manner as the said Secreta- 
ry shall prescribe, the West half of the Southeast quar- 
ter section of twenty-four, township fourteen, in range 
nine, in the same district, entered for the said Francis by 
mistake. 
Approved : 23d May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Dodd and Barnard, and others. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there be paid, out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, toDodd and Barnard, the 
sum of two hundred and twenty-nine dollars forty-five 
cents ; to Alexander Morgan, forty dollars fourteen cents; 
and to Tilson Ripley, thirteen dollars seventy cents ; the 
said sums being the amount of duties paid by them, re- 
spectively, on goods brought from Saint Augustine to 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one, and which were imported into 
Florida before the cession of that Territory to the United 
States. Approved : 23d May, 828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Garden. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, required to settle the account of 
Alexander Garden, and to allow him five years’ full-pay, 
as Lieutenant in the Revolutionary war, which five years’ 
full-pay is the commutation of his half-pay for life ; 


Laws of the United States. 


States, which have been hitherto offered for sale, ang 
which are now subject to entry at private sale. 
Approved: 23d May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Edward Allen Talbot. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repres-nta. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Thatahe Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, autho. 
rized and required to issue letters patent, in the usual 
form, to Edward Allen Talbot, for his improvement in 4 
reciprocating steam-engine, for propelling vessels, upon 
his complying with all the provisions of the several acts 
of Congress relative to the issuing of letters patent for 
inventions and improvements, except so far as the said 
acts require, on the part of aliens,a residence of two years 
in the United States. Approved : 23d May, 1828. 


AN ACT to amend and explain an act, entitled “ An act 
confirming an act of the Legislature of Virginia, incor 
porating the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, 
and an act of the State of Maryland, for the same pur 

ose.’? 

Be it enacted by theSenate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Con, assembled, That the 
assent already given by the United States to the charter of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, by an act ofCon- 
gress,entitled “An act confirming an act of the Legislature 
of Virginia, entitled an act incorporating the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, and an act of the State of Ma. 
ryland, confirming the same,” shall not be impaired by any 
change of the route of the said Canal, from or above the 
town of Cumberland, on the river Potomac, or the distri. 
bution thereof into two or more sections, at any time here- 
after, or any change in the dimensions of that part of the 
present Eastern section, extending from Cumberland, or 
the mouth of Will’s Creek, tothe mouth of Savage, at 
the base of the Alleghany, or any substitution which the 
interest of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company may, 
inthe opinion of the Company, require to be made, of in- 
clined planes, railways, or an artificial road, for a continu- 
ed Canal, through the Alleghany mountain, in any route, 
which may be, by the Company, finally adopted therefor, 
between the town of Cumberland and the river Ohio. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, to obviate any 
possible ambiguity that might arise in the construction of 
the second section of the act of Congress aforesaid, the 
authority, by that act designed to be given, to the States 
of Maryland and Virginia, or to any company incorporat- 
ed by either or both of those States, to extend a branch 
from the said Canal, or to prolong the same, from the te!- 
min ation thereof, by a continuous canal, within or through 
the District of Columbia, towards the Territory of eithet 
of those States, shall be deemed and taken to be as fill 
and complete, in all respects, as the authority granted, by 
that act, to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, to 
extend the main stem of the said Canal, within the said 
District ; or the authority reserved to the Government of 
the United States, to provide for the extension thereof, 


q 2 to | on either or both si i jthin the 
be paid eut of any money in the Treasury, not otherwi h sides of the river Potomac, within 


appropriated. 
Approved : 23d May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the benefit of Andrew Weshrook. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That a patent or patents shall issue to Andrew Wes- 
brook, formerly of the Province of Upper Canada, but 


now a citizen of the United States, for a quantity of land | the Chesa 


equal to two sections of land, which ma 
cording to any of the legal subdivisions of the public 
lands, on any of the unappropriated lands of the United 


S¢ | District of Columbia : Provided, That nothing herein con- 

| tained shall impair the restriction in the charter of the 
| Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, designed to pro- 
| tectthe Canal from injury, by the prolongation thereof, 
| or by any branch therefrom. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the act of the 
Legislature of Maryland, which passed at their Decemb¢* 
Session, of one thousand eight hundred and twenty-sevem 
entitled ** An act further to amend the act incorporating 

peake and Ohio Canal Company,” be, and the 


y be located ac- | same is hereby, confirmed, so far as the assent of Con- 
| gress may be deemed necessary thereto. 


Approved : May 23d, 1828, 
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AN ACT authorizing a subscription to the Stock of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United of lmerica in Congress assembled, 
{. the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to subscribe, in the name and for 
the use of the United States, for ten thousand Shares of 
the Capital Stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company, and to pay for the same, at such times, and in 
such proportions, as shall be required of and paid by the 
Stockholders, generally, by the rules and regulations of 
the Company, out of the dividends which may accrue to 
the United States upon their Bank Stock in the Bank of 
the United States: Provided, That not more than one- 
fifth part of the sum, so subscribed for the use of the 
United States, shall be demanded, in any one year, after 
the organization of the said Company : nor shall any 
greater sum be paid, on the shares so subscribed for, 
than shall be proportioned to assessments made on indi- 
vidual or corporate Stockholders: .4nd provided, more- 
over, That, for the supply of water to such other Canals 
as the State of Maryland, or Virginia, or the Congress of 
the United States, may authorize to be constructed, in 
connexion with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal,the sec- 
tion of the said Canal leading from the head of the Little 
Falls of the Potomac River, to the proposed Basin, next 
above Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, shall 
have the elevation, above the tide of the river at the 
head of the said Falls, and shall preserve, throughout the 
whole section aforesaid, a breadth, at the surface of the 
water, of not less than sixty feet, and a depth, below the 
same, of not less than five feet, with a suitable breadth at 
bottom. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the said Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall vote for the President and Di- 
rectors of the said Company, according to such number 
of shares as the United States may, at any time, hold in 
the Stock thereof, and shall receive, upon the said Stock, 
the proportion of the tolls which shall, from time to time, 
be due to the United States for the shares aforesaid ; and 
shall have and enjoy, in behalf of the United States, eve- 
ry other right of a Stockholder in the said Company. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 
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S ** Maron’s Orrice. 

** Be it known, that there is due from the Corporation 
of the city, (or town of) (here insert the title of the city 
or town of] unto - {here insert the name of the cre- 
ditor) or assigns, the sum of . [here insert 
the amount in dollars] bearing interest at (here insert the 
rate of interest] per centum per annum, from the 
day of » @ghteen hundred and » inclusively, 
payable quarter yearly; the principal sum above mention- 
ed isto be paid on the day of »in the year 
eighteen hundred and » which debt is recorded in 
this office, and is transferrable only by appearance,in per- 
son, or by attorney, at this office. 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my 
name, and caused the seal of the said city to be affixed. 

» Mayor. 









































, Register,” 
(Or other recording officer of the Corporation. ) 

A list of all such certificates, denoting their respective 
numbers, dates, and sums, and the persons to whom the 
same shall have been issued, authenticated by the Mayor 
subscribing the same, shall be deposited by said officer, 
at the time of subscribing the same, or within ten days 
thereafter, with the Secretary of the Treasury of the U- 
States. 

The said certificates shall not be issued in any case, for 
a less sum each, than one hundred dollars. The forgery 
of any such certificate, or of any transfer thereof, or of any 
power of attorney, purporting te authorize such transfer, 
shall be punishable in like manner with the forgery of a 
certificate of the public debt of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said Corpo- 
rations are, respectively, empowered to employ an Agent 
or Agents, for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions to 
the loan or loans authorized by this act,or of selling, from 
time to time, the certificates of stock which may be creat- 
ed in pursuance thereof, and to fix the compensation of 
such Agent or Agents, which they shall respectively pay, 
as well as all other expenses attending the said loans, out 
of the proceeds thereof, or of any other funds which they 
may respectively provide. 

Sec. 5. And de it further enacted, That a tax, at the rate 


| of one per centum, and thirteen hundredths of one per 


centum, on the assessed value ef the real and personal es- 


AN ACT to enlarge the powers of the several Corpo-| tates within the city of Washington, as shall appear by 
rations of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- | the appraisement thereof, made under the authority of 


poses. 


the Corporation, or of the several acts of Congress, here- 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep-esenta- | inafter declared to be revived and in force, within the 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- | said Corporation, to be existing at the time hereinafter li- 
bled, That the Corporation of Washington, the Corpo- | mited for the collection of the said tax ; and at the rate of 
ration of Georgetown, and the Corporation of Alexan- fifty-six hundredths of one per centum on the assessed va- 
dria, within the District of Columbia, shall, severally, | lue of the real and pa estate within the town of 
have full power and authority to subscribe and pay for | Georgetown, as shall appear by the appraisement there- 
shares of the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal | of, made under the authority of the Corporation, or of the 
Company ; and all such subscriptions as shall have been | several actsof Congress, hereinafter declared to be reviv- 
already made by either of the said Corporations, shall, | ed and in force, within the said Corporation, to be existi 
and the same are hereby declared to, be valid and binding | at the time hereinafter limited forthe collection of the sai 
on the said eras respectively. | tax; and at the rate of oe hundredths of one per cen- 
Sec. 2. ind be il further enacted, That the said Cor- | tum on the assessed value of the real and personal estate 
porations shall, severally, have power and authority, from | within the town of Alexandria, as shall appear by the ap- 
time to time, as the same may be deemed by them, re- | praisement thereof,made under the authority of the Corpo- 
spectively, either necessary or expedient, to borrow mo-| ration of the said town, or of the several acts of Congress, 
ney, at any rate of interest, not exceeding six per centum | hereinafter declared to be revived and in force, within the 
per annum, to pay their respective subscriptions, and the | said Corporation, to be existing at the time hereinafter li- 
interest accruing thereon, to the amount which they have | mited for the collection of the said tax; be, and the same is 
subscribed, or shall hereafter subscribe. hereby, imposed and assessed on the real and personal es- 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said Corpo-| tate lying and being in the said city and towns : and, 
rations shall be, and the same are hercby, respectively, | upon the failure of the said Corporations, or of any of 
empowered to cause to be constituted certificates of| them, to pay, into the Treasury of the United States, 
stock for the sums borrowed, in pursuance of the author-| ninety days before the same shall become due, to the 
ity severally vested in them by this act ; each of the said | holders of the shares or certificates of such loan or loans, 
certificates shall be of the form following, to wit : as aforesaid, according to the terms and conditions there- 


a (or town) of {here insert the title of the city or | of, the sum, or sums, which they, or any of them, shall 
wn. | 
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have respectively stipulated to pay at the expiration of porations, or any one of them, to the extent, in whole or 
the period aforesaid, so that the same shall not be ascer- | in part, of the subscription of one or all of the said Cor. 
tained beforehand to be ia readiness to meet the demand | porations, to the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
or claim about to arise on the shares or certificates of the | Company, in conformity with the provisions of this act, 
said loan—the President of the United States shall be, | and based upon the system of taxation therein provided . 
and he is hereby, empowered to appoint a Collector or | a copy or copies of the contract or contracts, for any and 
Collectors, whose duty it shall be to proceed and collect | all such loans, shall, as soon as practicable, after the ex. 
the tax imposed, as above, on the real and personal estate | ecution thereof, be deposited, either by the Corporation 
in the said city and towns, or either of them, the Corpo- | or Corporations contracting such loan or loans, or by the 
ration or Corporations of which shall have so failed to | creditor or creditors interested therein, with the Secreta. 

ay, as aforesaid, in advance, the sum or sums about to | ry of the Treasury ; and, out of all such sums as shall be 
Cosas due and demandable as aforesaid, or any partt| paid, by the respective Corporations, in advance, as 
thereof remaining unpaid, as aforesaid, into the Treasury, aforesaid, on account of their several contracts, or, as 
ninety days in advance ; such part, in case a part only be | shall be levied and collected, in manner hereinbefore 
so in arrear, to be ratably and equally assessed, levied, | provided, the holders of the certificates of any such loan 
and collected, upon the property chargeable, as aforesaid, | shall be entitled to receive, at the Public Treasury, such 
with the said tax, within the said city and towns, or either | amount as may be due to them, respectively ; and on the 
of them, making such default in paying as required, nine-| occurrence of any deficiency in the sum or sums, volun 
ty days in advance, as aforesaid : the appraisement or as- | tarily paid in, or assessed and collected, within the said 
sessment of the value of the said estates, preparatory to | Corporations, respectively, for the ra of their re. 
the collection of the said tax, if not previously made by | spective creditors, the extent of such deficiency shall be 
the said Corporation, to be made in the mode prescribed, | ascertained by the Secretary of the Treasury, from are. 
as aforesaid, in the several acts of Congress, hereby re- | ference to the terms of the loan or loans, in relation to 
vived and put in operation: Provided, That, if satisfac-| which, such deficiency may occur; and, being so ascer. 
tory evidence be afforded the President of the United | tained, and published, in some one or more newspaper, 
States, by the several Corporations aforesaid, that they | printed in the District of Columbia, the Secretary of the 
are proceeding, in good faith, to raise and pay, in due | Treasury shall instruct the proper Collector to proceed 
time, their portions, respectively, of the said loan, or | to collect, and pay into the Public Treasury, the sid 
loans, and will be competent to raise the same by the | amount, with all lawful charges attending the same, a. 
means on which they rely, he shall be, and he is hereby, | cording to such farther ratable assessment, upon the es 
empowered to restrain such Collector or Collectors from | tates and property within the jurisdiction of the Corpom 
proceeding to collect the said tax within the Corporation | tion in arrear, according to the provisions of this act, and 
affording the evidence aforesaid, until the expiration of | of the several acts referred to therein, as shall be suff 
the ninety days aforesaid, when, if the amount of the said | cient to supply such ascertained deficiency ; and, on the 
tax be not actually paid, the collection thereof shall pro- | completion of such collection, the holder or holders ot 
ceed, without further delay, on notice to the Collector, | the certificates of the stock of the Corporation shall be 
of such default. entitled to receive such amount as may have been found 








Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Collector or | due, and unprovided for, by the sums before paid in, o” 
Collectors, who may be appointed as aforesaid, shall ES collected, on account of such Corporation. 


bond, with good and sufficient security, for the faithful 
performance of the duties required by this act, and shall 
possess all the powers, be subject to all the obligations, 
and proceed, in all respects, in the discharge of his or | 
their duties, in collecting the said tax, as the several Col- 
lectors possessed, were subject to, and were required to 


Approved : 24th May, 1828. 





AN ACT in addition to an act, entitled ** An act concem 
ing discriminating duties of Tonnage and Impost,”’ and 
to equalize the duties on Prussian vessels and their car- 
goes. 


do, by an act, entitled ‘* Anact to provide additional re-| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
venues for defraying the expenses of Government, and | of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
maintaining the public credit, by laying a direct tax upon | That, upon satisfactory evidence being given to the Pre- 
the District of Columbia,” approved the twenty-seventh | sident of the United States, by the Government of any 
of February, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, | foreign nation, that no discriminating duties of tonnage 
and by the several acts of Congress therein referred to, | or impost are imposed or levied, in the ports of the said 
or which were subsequently passed, in order to alter or | nation, upon vessels wholly belonging to citizens of the 
amend the same ; all cf which acts, for the effectual ful- | United States, or upon the produce, manufactures, or 
fiiment of the purpose of this act, and according to -the | merchandise, imported in the same from the United 
tenor and intent thereof, are hereby declared to be re- | States, or from any foreign country, the President is here- 
vived, and in full force, within the limits of the several | by authorized to issue his proclamation, declaring that 
Corporations aforesaid. the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and impost, 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the tax impos-| within the United States, are, and shall be, suspended 
ed by this act shall be continued and collected, from time | and discontinued, so far as respects the vessels of the said 
to time, according to the provisions and conditions of this foreign nation, and the produce, manufactures, or mer- 
act, and of the several acts aforesaid, so long as the pro- | chandise, imported into the United States in the same, 
ceeds thereof may, by any possibility, be required, to | from the said foreign nation, or from any other foreign 
meet the payment of the several loans authorized as afore- | country ; the said suspension to take effect from the time 


said: Provided, however, ‘That all or either of the said | of such notification being given to the President of the 
Corporations may, in the negotiation of such loan, or 


loans, as they, or either of them, shall deem it ex 
to make, in pursuagce of the authority vested in th 
this act, stipulate such terms or conditions, for the pay- 
ment of the interest, or the redemption of the principal 


sum thereof, as shall dispense with the system of taxation | hi 


provided by this act. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, in the event 
that any loan or loans shall be negotiated by the said Cor- 


United States, and to continue so long as the reciprocal 


edient | exemption of vessels, belonging to citizens of the United 
em by | States, and their cargoes, as aforesaid, shall be continued, 


and no longer. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no other or 
gher rate of duties shall be imposed or collected on 
vessels of Prussia, or of her Dominions, from whences” 
evercoming, nor on their cargoes, howsoever composee, 


than are, or may be, payable on vessels of the United 
States and their cargoes. 








u 
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. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the ae and he is hereby, authorized to return 
all duties which have been assessed, since the fifteenth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 


on Prussian vi 


Sec. 4. ind be it further enacted, That the said Cor- 
orations, respectively, by the name and style aforesaid, 
e, and shall be hereafter, capable, in law and equity, to 

sue and be sued, within the District of Columbia, and 
elsewhere, in as effectual a manner as other persons or 
which would have been payable on vessels of the United | Corporations can sue or be sued, and that they shall adopt 
States, and their cargoes ; and that the same allowances | and use a common seal, and the same to use, alter, or ex- 
of drawback be made on merchandise exported in Prus- | change, at pleasure; to appoint a Treasurer and Secretary, 
sian vessels as would be made on similar exportations in | and such other officers as they may deem necessary and 
vessels of the United States. proper, to assign them their duties, and fix their compen- 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That so much of this | sation, and to remove any or all of them, and to appoint 

act as relates to Prussian vessels, and their cargoes, shall | others, as often as they shall think fit, and to make such 
continue and be in force during the time that the equali- | by-laws as may be useful for the government of the said 
ty for which it provides shall, in all respects, be recipro- Asylums, and not inconsistent with the laws of the United 
cated in the ports of Prussia, and her Dominions ; and if, | States, or the laws in force in the District of Columbia, 
at any time hereafter, the said equality shall not be reci-| and the same to alter, amend, or abrogate, at pleasure. 

procated in the ports of Prussia, and her dominions, the Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That there shall be 
President may, and he is hereby, authorized to issue his | an annual meeting of the contributors to the Orphan Asy- 
proclamation, declaring that fact, and thereupon so much | lum of Georgetown, on the first Monday in June, in every 
of this act as relates to Prussian vessels, and their cargoes, | year, at which they shall appointa first female directress, 
shall cease and determine. |asecond female directress, and ten female managers, 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. | who shall have power to superintend and manage the in- 

| ternal affairs of the Asylum, and to fill vacancies in their 
AN ACT declaring the assent of Congress to an act of | own soard, and any vacancy that may happen by death 
the State of Alabama. or otherwise among the Trustees, and to serve until their 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | successors are duly appointed; and a majority of the 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | said Trustees shall be a quorum, and authorized to act. 

That the assent of Congress be, and hereby is, granted; Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That the present 
to the operation of an act of the General Assembly of the | managers of the Washington City Asylum, called, by the 
State of Alabama, passed on the 10th day of January, one | articles of association, ‘‘ a Board of Trustees,” may con- 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, entitled ‘* An | tinue in office, discharging the duties of the same, until 
act to incorporate the Cahawba Navigation Company.” | the second Tuesday in October next, at which time, and 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. on the same day in each year thereafter, said corporation, 

wn | by those who, from their by-laws, may be qualified to 
AN ACT to incorporate the Trustees of the Female Or- | vote, shall be regulated, and the officers thereof appoint- 
phan Asylut in Georgetown, and the Washington City | ed, agreeably to the provisions of this act : that is to say, 

Orphan Asylum in the District of Columbia. | there shall be appointed a first and a second female 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | directress, and also fifteen female managers ; and these 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | directresses and managers, a majority of whom shall be 
That John I. Stull, William G. Ridgely, and Daniel Bus-| necessary to do business, at such time and place as they 
sard, and their successors in office, duly elected or ap-, may direct, shall appointa Treasurer and Secretary, and 
pointed in the manner hereinafter directed, be, and they , such other officers ; and also perform such other duties as 
are hereby, made, declared, and constituted, a corporation | the by-laws may direct : Provided, No by-law shall be 
and body politic, in law and in fact, to have continuance | enacted inconsistent with any law now existing in the 
forever, by the name, style, and title, of “‘ The Trustees | District of Columbia. 

of the Female Orphan Asylum of Georgetown, inthe Dis-; Sec. 7. .dnd be it further enacted, That, when any des- 
trict of Columbia.” | titute male or female child may be received into the Asy- 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That William Haw-| lum, with the approbation of the parent, guardian, or 

ley, John P. Van Ness, Nathan Towson, Obadiah B. | friends, who may have the care of the said child, they shall 
Brown, and James Larned, and their successors in office, | not thereafter be at liberty to withdraw or leave the Asy- 
to be appointed as is hereinafter directed, are hereby | lum, without the consent of the Directors, until, ifa male, 
made, declared, and constituted, a corporation and body | he shall attain the age of twenty-one years, or if a female, 
politic in law, and in fact, to have continuance forever, | the age of cighteen years : but, up tothe periods and 
under the name, style, and title, of ** The Washington ages aforesaid, they shall remain subject to the direction 
City Orphan Asylum.” | of the Asylum, or those to whom, by said Asylum, they 
Sec.3 And leit further enacted, That all and singular | may be bound, unless by consent given by those directing 
the lands, tenements, rents, legacies, annuities, rights, | the Institution they may be exonerated from service pre- 
privileges, goods, and chattels, heretofore given, granted, | vious to attaining those respective ages. 
devised, or bequeathed, to either of said Asylums, or to Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That any vacancy 
any person or persons for the use thereof, or to have been | which, from death, resignation, or otherwise, may happen 
purchased for, or on account of, the same, be, and they | in any of the offices or places of said Asylum, shall be 
are hereby, vested in, and confirmed to, the said Corpora- | supplied or filled after the mode to be prescribed in their 
tions, respectively ; and that they may purchase, take, | by-laws; and also, in pursuance of said by-laws, power 
and receive, and enjoy, any lands, tenements, rents, an-| shall be possessed to alter and amend the same from time 
nuities, rights, or privileges, or any goods, chattels, or | to time, and to remove and appoint to office whenever 
other effects, of what kind or nature soever, which siall, | it shall be deemed advisable to do so. 
or may hereafter be, given, granted, sold, bequeathed, or| Approved : 24th May, 1828. 
devised, unto either of them, by any person or persons, | — 
bodies politic or corporate, capable of making such grant, | AN ACT making appropriations for Custom Houses and 
and to dispose of the same : Provided, The clear annual ! ' Ware Houses. 
income of property to be acquired by either of said cor-; Be it enacied by the Senate and House of Representatives 
porations, shall at no time exceed the sum of three thoun- | of the United States of America in ‘ongress assembled, 
sand dollars. | That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he here- 







essels, and their cargoes, beyond the amount 
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by is, authorized to cause to be selected, and purchased, 
a suitable site for a Custom House and Ware House, at 
Newport, in Rhode Island, and to cause a safe and conve- 
nient building to be erected thereon, for the transaction 
of Custom House business, and for the safe-keeping of 
the records thereof, and of the property in the custody 
of the Government ; and that a sum not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars be, and the same is, hereby, appropriat- 
ed, for the purposes aforesaid, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, likewise, autho- 
rized to cause to be purchased a suitable site for a Cus- 
tom House and Ware House in the city of Mobile, in the 
State of Alabama, and to have erected a safe and conve- 
nient building, or to purchase a proper site witha suita- 
ble and convenient building already erected thercon, 
for the transaction of Custom House business, and for the 
safe-keeping of the property in custody of the Govern- 
ment; and that a sum not exceeding eight thousand five 
hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
for the purpose aforesaid, out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause 
to be put in proper repair, and to be used for a Custom 
House, a certain brick Store, in Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, once the property of Abner Wood and David 
Wood, junior, but now belonging to the United States; 
and that a sum not exceeding three hundred dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, for the purpose 
aforesaid, out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Sec. 4. and be it further enacted, ‘That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is, hereby, authorized and directed to 
cause a suitable site to be selected and purchased for a 
Custom House and Ware House at Portland, in Maine, 
and to cause a safe and convenient building to be erected 
thereon, for the transaction of Custom House business, 
and for the safe-keeping of the records thereof, and of 
the property in the custody of the Government ; and 
that a sum not exceeding twenty thousand dollarsis here- 
by appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purposes aforesaid. 

_ Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


— 


AN ACT to continue in force, fora limited time, and to 
amend, an act, entitled ‘* An act to enable claimants to 
lands, within the limits of the State of Missouri and 
Territory of Arkansas, to institute proceedings to try 
the validity of their claims.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in ec assembled, 
That the act approved the twenty-sixth of May, eighteen 
hundred and twenty four, entitled “ An act to enable 
claimants to lands, within the limits of the State of Mis- 
souri and Territory of Arkansas, to institute proceedings 
to try the validity of their claims,” shall be, and the same 
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| and customs, of the Spanish Government, for two years 

from and after the twenty-sixth day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight, and all the claims 4, 
thorized by that act, to be heard and decided, shajj be 
ratified and confirmed to the same extent that the gaia 
would be valid if the country in which they lic had re. 
mained under the dominion of the soverignty in which 
said claims originated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of th. 
said act as subjects the claimants to the payment of costs 
in any case where the decision may be in favor of their 
claims, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the 
costs shall abide the decision of the cause as in ordjng, 
causes before the said Court ; and so much of the said act 
as requires the claimants to make adverse claimants par. 
ties to their suits, or to show the Court what adverse 
claimants there may be to the land claimed of the Uniteg 
States, be also hereby repealed. And the confirma. 
tions had by virtue of said act, and the patents issueq 
theréon, shall operate only as relinquishment of title op 
the part of the United States, and shall, in no wise, affect 
the right or title, either in law or equity, of adverse 
claimants of the same land. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That where any 
claim, founded on concession, warrant, or order of sur. 
vey, shall be adjudged aguinst and rejected, the claimant, 
or his legal representatives, by descent or purchase, be. 
ing actual inhabitants and cultivators of the soil, the 
claim to which shall have been rejected, shall have the 
right of pre-emption, at the minimum price of the public 
lands, as soon as the land shall be surveyed and subdivided 
by the United States, of the quarter section on whieh th 
improvement shall be situate, and so much of every othe: 
quarter section which contains any part of the improve 
ment, as shall be within the limits of the rejected claim 

Approved : 24th May, 1828, 


AN ACT to authorize the Legislature of the State of 
Indiana to sell the lands heretofore appropriated fo 
the use of Schools in that State. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represinia 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem)/ed, 
That the Legislature of the State of Indiana shall be, and 
is hereby, authorized to sell and convey, in fee simple, 
all, or any part, of the lands heretofore reserved and ap- 
propriated by Congress for the use of Schools within said 
State, and to invest the money arising from the sale there 
of in some productive fund, the proceeds of which shall 
be forever applied, under the direction of said Legisla- 
ture, for the use and support of schools, with the several 
townships and districts of country for which they were 
originally reserved and set apart, and for noother use or 
purpose whatsoever: Provided, Said land,or any part there- 
of, shall, in no case, be sold without the consent of the in- 
habitants of such township, or district, to be obtained in 
such manner as the Legislature of said State shall, by law, 
direct : nd provided, also, That, in the apportionment 
of the proceeds of said fund, each township and district 


hereby is, continued in force ; that is to say, for the pur- | aforesaid, shall be entitled to such part thereof, and no 
pose of filing petitions in the manner prescribed by that | more, as shall have accrued from the sum or sums of mo 
act, to, and until, the twenty-sixth day of May, in the year | ney arising from the sale of the school lands belonging 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, and for the | to such township or district. 
purpose of enabling the claimants to obtain a final deci- | Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That, if the pro 
sion on the validity of their claims in the Courts of Mis- | ceeds accruing toany township or district, from said fund, 
souri and Arkansas, respectively ; the said claims having | shall be insufficient for the support of the Schools there- 
been exhibited within the time above specified ; the said | in, it shall be lawful for said Legislature to invest the same 
act shall be continued in force to, and until, the twenty. | as is hereinbefore directed, until the whole proceeds o! 
sixth day of May, in the year one thousand eight hundred | the fand belonging to such township, or district, shall be 
and thirty, and no longer ; and the Courts having cogni- | adequate to the permanent maintenance and support o 
zance of said claims shall decide upon and confirm such | schools withinthe same. 
as would have been confirmed under the laws, usages,! Approved: 24th May, 1828, 

' 
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Laws of the United States. 


N ACT to confirm claims to lands in the District be- 
ae Rio oe Sabine Rivers, founded on 
habitation and OF cece on eR “d 

it enact the e and House of Representa- 
an, of the eed es of America in Congress assembled, 

That the claims to lands founded on habitation and cul- 
tivation, re’ for confirmation by the Register and Re- 
ceiver of the Southwestern District of Louisiana, in their 
report, dated November first, eighteen hundred and 
twenty four, in conformity to the provisions of the acts 
of Congress, of the third of March, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-three, and twenty-sixth of Ma : eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-four, contained in the third class of the 
Report of the said Register and Receiver, be, and the 
same are hereby, confirmed, except claim number forty- 
two, near Cantonment Jesup, and the claimsof Leonard 
Dyson, numbers fourteen and eighteen ; Samuel Norris, 
numbers ten and thirteen ; Baptiste Poiret, brother and 
sisters, number nineteen ; Baptiste Poiret, senior, num- 
ber twenty ; Henry Stockman, number thirty-one ; Pe- 
ter Stockman, number ——- ; Moses Robison, number 
twenty-one ; James Pharis, number twenty-four ; Cesar 
Wallace, number thirty-four and fifty-six ; John Montgo- 
mery, Junior, number sixty-nine ; and Emanuel Trickel, 
number ‘two hundred and thirty-one ; which claims are 
suspended, until it is ascertained whether they are si- 
tuated within the limits of the lands claimed by the Cad- 
doe Indians. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the confirma- 
tions made by this act shall not be construed to ex- 
tend further than to a relinquishment of title on the part 
ofthe United States; and the claims hereby confirmed 
shall be located under the direction of tne Register and 
Receiver of the proper Land Office, in conformity with 
the legal subdivisions of the public surveys, so far as prac- 
ticable, and shall include the improvements of the claim- 
ants, respectively. 

Approved: 24th May, 1828. 





AN ACT Sees to the several acts providing 
for the adjustment of Land Claims in the State of 
Mississip pi. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress issembled, 
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Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That the said Register 
and Receiver shall have power to receive and examine 
such titles and claims, and for that purpose shall hold their 
sessions at Jackson Court House, and the town of Shields- 
borough. They shall give immediate notice, after the pas- 
sage of this act, of the time and place of their meeting, 
but may adjourn from time to time, as may best suit the 
convenience of claimants, upon giving due notice thereof. 
And the said Register and Receiver shall have power to 
appoint a clerk, who shall be a person capable of translat- 
ing the French and Spanish languages, and who shall per- 
form the duty of translation and such other duty as may be 
required by the said Register and Receiver ; and the said 
Register and Receiver shall each be allowed, as a compen- 
sation for their services in relation to said claims, and for 
the services to be performed under the provisions of the 
several acts to which this is a supplement, the sum of eight 
hundred dollars each, and the Clerk the sum of eight hun- 
dred dollars ; which several sums of money shall be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated: Provided, That the payment of the whole of the 
aforesaid compensation shall be withheld by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, until a report, approved by him, shall 
have been made to him, by said Register and Receiver, of 
the performance of the services herein required. 

Approved, 24th May, 1828. 

AN ACT making appropriations to carry into effect cer 
tain Indian ‘Treaties. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the following sums be appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the objects following, viz : 

For the payment of the sum stipulated by the sixth 
| article of the treaty of the fifth of August, one thousand 
{eight hundred and twenty-six, with the Chippewa tribe 

of Indians, one thousand dollars. 

For paying the annuity and providing the means of ed- 
ucation, stipulated by the third article of the treaty 
with the Patawatima tribe of Indians, made the sixteenth 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, four thousand dollars. 

For supporting a blacksmith and miller, and also for 


| furnishing one hundred and sixty bushels of salt, in con- 


That the claimants of lands within that part of the limits | formity with the aforesaid article, one thousand five 
of the land district of Jackson Court House, in the State | hundred and twenty dollars. 


of Mississippi, lying below the 31st degree of North lati- 


For the payment of the annuity stipulated by the fourth 


Pi rene ee 


= of the eighth of May, 


A adjusting the claims to land, and establishin 
! in the District East of the island of New Orleans.” 






tude, whose claims have been presented to the Com- | article of the treaty with the Miami tribe of Indians, made 
missioners appointed to receive and examine claims | the twenty-third day of October, one thousand eight 
and titles to lands in said District of Jackson Court | hundred and twenty-six, forthe year one thousand eight 
House, or to the Register and Receiver of the Land | hundred and twenty-eight, thirty thousand dollars. 
Office at Jackson Court House, acting as Commis-| For the delivery of two thousand pounds of iron, one 
sioners under the provisions of the act of the third of | thousand pounds of steel, one thousand pounds of tobac- 
March, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, en-| co, and for the employment of laborers, in conformity 
titled ‘* An act for adjusting the claims to land, and es- | of the said fourth article of the said treaty, one thousand 
vie _— ae a ae East of the island | one hundred dollars. 
of New Orleans,” and whic ve not been reported to} For the support of the poor and infirm, and the edu- 
Congress, or whose claims have not been foaeatadore pre- | cation of he youll of the said tribe of Indians, under 
sented to said Commissioners, or to the Register and Re- the sixth article ofthe said treaty, twu thousand dollars. 
ceiver acting as Commissioners, or whose claims have been For carrying into effect the treaty with the Creek Na- 
— won, ee evidence rs be allowed | tion of Indians, concluded the fifteenth of November, 
i 1€ first day of January, one thousand eight hun-| one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, forty- 
po Sen to a their titles wa claims, | seven thousand four hundred and twenty-nine dollars. ; 
evidence in support of the same, to the Register| To the Thornton party of Miami Indians, by virtue. of 
and Receiver of the Land Office at Jackson Court iat, i the second article oF a eau made with ‘them on the 
nee State of Mississippi, whose powers and duties, in | eleventh of February, one thousand eight hundred aad 
2 ation to the same, shall, in all respects, be governed by | twenty-eight, at the Wyandot village, tor goods deliver- 
1¢ provisions of the acts before recited, and of the act | ed, and tobe delivered, as provided for by the second 
entitled © An aot on — hundred and twenty two, article ofthe od wants ten thousand dollars. z 
Pp Ty to the several acts for| For building twelve houses, clearing and fencing forty 
g Land Offices | acres of land, for furnishing wagon, oxen, laborers, 
| provisions, horses, and saddles, and bridles, as stipulat- 
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ed for by same article of said treaty, five thousand four | ing for the correction o i j : c 
faraghied and eighty-five dollars. at ‘the Land Offices, ue flands 
For payment of money and goods to Peter Langlois, | eight hundred and nineteen, are hereby Soclated ton’ 
as stipulated for by the third article of said treaty, four | tend to cases where patents have issued, or shall h — 
thousand dollars. ter issue : upon condition that the party concerned shy 
For the following sums and objects, being necessary | surrender his or{her patent to the Commissioner of , 
to carry into effect the treaty concluded on the sixth day | General Land Office, with a relinquishment of the - 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, | thereon, executed in a form to be prescribed by th 
between the United States and the Cherokee Nation of| cretary of the Treasury. a 
Indians, West of the Mississippi : Approved : 24th May, 1828. 
In consideration of the inconvenience and trouble of . 
removing, as provided for in the fifth article of said trea- | AN ACT to enable the President’of the United States to 
ty, fifty thousand dollars. hold a treaty with the Chippewas, Ottawas, Pattawatts 
For spoliations committed on them, as provided in the mas, Winnebagoes, Fox, and Sacs nations of India) , 
same article, eight thousand seven hundred and sixty dol-| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa... 
lars. of the United States of America in Congress assembled Th 7 
For the use of Thomas Graves, same article, one thou- | the sum of fifteen thousand dollars be, aud the same is ‘Sg 
sand two hundred dollars. by, appropriated, to defray the expenses of treatin > with 
For the use of George Guess, same article, five hun-| the Chippewas, Ottawas, Pattawatimas, Winnedagoes. 
dred dollars. Fox, and Sacs nations of Indians, for the purpos: of -. 
For two thousand dollars, for ten years, for the educa- | tinguishing their titles to lands within the State of Illinois 
tion of their children, same article, twenty thousand dollars. | and the Territory of Michigan, situated between the il. 
Towards the purchase of a printing press, and types, | linvis river and the Lead Mines on Fever river, and in the 
same article, one thousand dollars. vicinity of said Lead Mines, and also, certain reservation: 
For the compensation proposed to be paid to emigrat- | on the Southeast border of Lake Michigan ; and that the 
ing Cherokees from within the chartered limits of Geor- President of the United States, if he shall deem it expe. 
gia, for the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty- | dient, may apply a part of the aforesaid appropriation 
eight, upon the supposition that five hundred may emi- | for the purpose of holding a treaty with the Choctaw na. 
grate within the year, that is to say : tion of Indians, to extinguish their title to the tract of 
For rifles, six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. | land which lies in the Territory of Arkansas, East of th: 
For five hundred blankets, two thousand five hundred | Western boundary line of said Territory ; the said sum to 
dollars. be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
For five hundred kettles, one thousand dollars. appropriated. 
For two thousand five hundred pounds of tobacco, Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That, for the pur. 
two hundred and fifty dollars. | pose of negotiating said Treaty, on the part of the United 
For property that may be abandoned, upon the esti-' States, the President shall be, and he is hereby, authoriz- 
mate that of the five hundred, one hundred may be heads | ed to appoint Commissioners, by and with the advice and 
of families, and have property worth twenty dollars, | consent of the Senate, as soon as practicable, and to {ix 
each, two thousand dollars. | their compensation so as not to exceed what has be: 
For cost of emigration of five hundred, at ten dollars | heretofore allowed for like services. 
each, five thousand dollars. | Approved : 24th May, 1828. 
For provisions for a year, fifteen thousand dollars. 
For ten dollars for each emigrant, as provided for by the | AN ACT making an appropriation for the suppression o! 
eighth article of the aforesaid treaty, five thousand dollars, the slave trade. 
For Captain John Rogers, as provided for by thetenth| Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
article, five hundred dollars. of the United States of America ia Congress assembled 
For the expense in part of running the boundary lines, | That the sum of thirty thousand dollars be, and the same 
as provided for by the third article, two thousand dollars. | is hereby, appropriated, for the suppression of the slave 
Approved : 24th May, 1828. | trade, pursuant to the act of Congress of the third day of 
; cae March, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen. 
AN ACT making appropriations for the purchase of| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
books, and for other purposes. of the Navy be authorized to pay, out of the sum herein 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | appropriated, the claim of the administrator of the estate 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | of Taliaferro Livingston, late United States’ Marshal for 
That the sum of five thousand dollars be, and the same | the District of Alabama, for the maintenance of sundry 
hereby is, appropriated, to be paid out of any money in | Africans, captured in one thousand eight hundred and 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the pur-| eighteen: Provided, The said administrator shall produce 
chase of books for the Library of Congress. | satisfactory evidence of the reasonableness of the charges 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Librarian of | for the said maintenance ; and that the sums received by 
Congress be authoriZed to employ an assistant, who shall | the said Livingston for the hire of the said Africans, and 
receive a yearly compensation of eight hundred dollars, | for the labor performed for him by said Africans, an} 
commencing March fourth, one thousand eight hundred | be accounted for, and deducted. 
and twenty-seven, to be paid eut of any money inthe! Approved: 24th May, 1828. 





Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved: 24th May, 1828. | AN ACT to authorize the Postmaster General to erect a0 
| additional building, and employ five additional Clerks. 
AN ACT supplementary to an act, entitled “ Anact pro-| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
viding for the correction of errors in making entries of | of the United States of America in Congress assembled 
lands at the Land Offices,” passed March third, one | That the Postmaster General be authorized to have erect 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen. | ed an additional building for the use of the Departmen 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | of the General Post Office, and of the Tatent Olhcc; 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | and that he be also authorized to employ five additional 
That the provisions of the act, entitled “ An act provid. | Clerks, with a salary of one thousand dollars each 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of twelve 


thousand dollars be priated to defray the cost of 
erecting the aforesaid ilding ; and the sum ef five thou- 
sand dollars to the salaries of the aforesaid Clerks, 
to be paid out of amy money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropri Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT allowing compensation to the Members of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Arkansas, and for other 


urposes. 

Me tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in C assembled, 
That there shall be paid toeach member of the two 
branches of the Legislature of the Territory of Arkansas, 
three dollars a day for each day he shall actually attend 
the session thereof; and, also, three dollars for every 
twenty-five miles travel, in going to and returning from 
such session; to be computed by the actual distance 
from the place where such member resides, to the place 
where the session of the Legislature shall be held, which 
said distance shall be distinctly certified by the Governor 
of said Territory : ided, , That no member 
shall be entitled to, or shall receive compensation, for 
daily attendance, for more than thirty days in every two 
years ; or for going to, and returning from said Legisla- 
ture, more than once in said two years. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
paid, once in two years, seven hundred and twenty dol- 
lars, to the Governor of said Territory, to be applied to- 
wards defraying the incidental expenses of the Legisla- 
ture, in such manner as the said Legislature shall direct. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there be, and 
is hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys, not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of four hundred and eight 
dollars, to the District Judge of the State of Missouri, 
and to each of the Judges of the Superior Court for the 
Territory of Arkansas, for their extra services as Land 
Commissioners, from the twenty-sixth day of May, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-eight, to the thirty-first day of 
December next. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enucted, That, for the contin- 
gent expenses of the Senate, for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and oo in addition to the sum heretofore 
appropriated, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars be, and 


the same hereby is, appropriated, to be paid out of any | 


unappropriated money in the Treasury. 
Approved : 24th May, 1828. 
AN ACT to provide for opening and making a Milit 
Road in the State of Maine. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to cause a Military Road to be open! 
ed and made, in the State of Maine, from the mouth of 
the river Matanawcook, where it enters into the Penob- 
scot river, to Mars Hill, near the Northeastern boundary 
line of the State of Maine. 7 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to employ such part of 
the troops of the United States as he may think proper, 
to survey and construct said road ; and, for the purpose 


of carrying into effect the provisions of this act, the sum | 
S P s such relinquishment being made by the Trustees as afore- 


of fifteen thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
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venteen dollars and fourteen cents be appropriated, out 

of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriat- 

ed, to the Navy Hospital Fund ; and that the Secretary 

of the Treasury be directed to pay the same to the Com- 

missioners of the aforesaid Fund, upon their requisition. 
Approved : May 24th, 1828. 





AN ACT to repeal 4 part of the act, entitled “‘An act 
supplementary to, and to amend, anact, entitled ‘ An 
act to regulate the collection of duties on imports and 
tonnage,’ passed the second of March, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine, and for other purpo- 
ses.”’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United hom of America in Corer assembled, 
That the thirty-seventh section of the act, passed on the 
first of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three, entitled ** An act supplementary to, and to amend, 
an act, entitled ‘ An act to regulate the collection of du- 
ties on impérts and tonnage,” passed second of March, 
one thousand seven Steed and ninety-nine, and for 
other purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Approved : May 24th, 1828. 





AN ACT to increase the pay of Lieutenants in the Navy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress A 
That, from and after the passage of this act, all Lieuten- 
ants in the Navy of the United States shall, in addition to 
the pay and emoluments now allowed them, by law, re- 


ceive ten dollars per month and one ration per day. 


Approved : May 24th, 1828. 


Y | AN ACT authorizing the establishment of an Arsenal on 


the waters of Mobile or Pensacola Bays. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress asssembied, 
That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized and required to procure, as soonas it can be ef. 
fected, on reasonable terms, a site for an Arsenal on the 
waters of Mobile or Pensacola Bays, and to cause to be 
erected thereon such an arsenal as may be deemed pro- 
per, for the safe keeping of arms and munitions of war 
of the United States, forthe Mexican Gulf frontier : and 
that, for these purposes, the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated. 

Approved : 24th May,1828. 


—_—-— 


ary | AN ACT to authorize the selection of lands for the bene- 


fit of a Seminary of Learning, in the State of Alaba- 
ma, instead of other lands heretofcre selected. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Trustees of the University of the State of Ala- 
bama be, and they are hereby, authorized to surrender 
the patents issued for section twelve, the Northeast quar- 
| ter of section seventeen, the Northeast —> of sec- 
| tion twenty-eight, andthe East half of the Northeast 
i quarter of section thirty-four, in Township four, range 
eleven, West, in the Huntsville Land District, and to se- 


lect a like quantity, in lieu thereof, of any of the public 
lands of the United States, in said State ; and that, on 


propriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, | said, patents shall issue to the purchasers from the Unit- 


not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


ed States, of said lands, or their assignees. 
Approved: 24th May, 1828. 





AN ACT making an appropriation for the Navy Hospital | AN ACT to authorize the Legislature of the State of Illi- 
F 


und. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | 
ess assembled, | 


of the United States of America in C 


nois to sell and convey a part of the land reserved and 
granted to said State for the use of the Ohio Saline. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


That the sum of forty-six thousand two hundred and se- | fives of the United States of America in Congvess assembied, 
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That the Legislature of the State of Illinois shall be, and 
is hereby, authorized and empowered to cause tv be sold 
and conveyed in such manner, and on such terms and 
conditions, as said Legislature shall, by law, direct, such 
part or parts of the tract of land reserved and granted to 
said State, for the use and support of the Salt Works, 
known by the name of the Ohio Saline, in the county of 
Gallatin, in the said State, and to apply the proceeds of 
such sale to such objects as the said Legislature may, by 
law, hereafter direct: Provided, That the Legislature 
shall not sell and convey more than thirty thousand acres 
of the land reserved and granted for the use of the Saline 
aforesaid. 
Approved : 24th May, 1828. 

AN ACT to aid the State of Ohio in extending the Mi- 
ami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, and to grant a 
quantity of land to said State to aid in the construction 
of the Canals authorized by law ; and for making do- 
nations of lands to certain persons in Arkansas Terri- 
tory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there be, and is hereby, granted to the State of 
Ohio, for the purpose of aiding said State in extending 
the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, by the Mau- 
mee route, a quantity of land, equal to one half of five 
sections in width, on each side of said Canal, between 
Dayton and the Maumee river, ‘at the mouth of the An- 
glaize, so faras the same shall be located through the 
public land, and reserving each alternate section of the 
ixnd unsold tothe United States, to be selected by the 
Commissioner cf tiie General Land Office, under the di- 
rection of the President of the United States; and 
which land, »2 reserved to the United States, shall not 
be sold for less than two dollars and fifty cents per acre. 
The said land, hereby granted to the State of Ohio, to 
be subject to the disposal of the Legislature of said State, 
for the purpose aforesaid, and no other: Provided, That 
said canal, when completed, shall be, and forever re- 
main, a public highway, for the use of the Government 
of the United States, free from any toll or other charge, 
whatever, for any property of the United States, or per- 
sons in their service, passing through the same: And 
provided, also, That the extension of the said Miami ca- 
nal shall be commenced within five years, and eomplet} 
ed within twenty years, or the State shall be bound to 
pay to the United States the amount of any lands previ- 
ously sold ; and that the title to purchasers, under the 
State, shall be valid. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enaeted, That, so soon as the 
route of said canal shall be located, and agreed on by 
said State, it shall be the duty of the Governor thereof, 
or such other person or persons as may have been, or 
shall hereafter be, authorized to superintend the con- 
struction of said canal, to examine and ascertain the par- 
ticular Jands to which the said State will be entitled un- 
der the provisions of this act, and report the same to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the State of 
Ohio, under the authority of the Legislature thereof, af- 
ter the selection shall have been so made, as aforesaid, 
shall have power to sell and convey the whole, or any 
part of said land, and give a title, in fee simple, there- 
for, to the purchaser thereof. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That the State of In- 
diana be, and hereby is, authorized to convey and re- 
linquish to the State of Ohio, upon such terms as may 
be agreed upon by said States, all the right and interest 
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canal, to connect the waters of Wabash river with those 
of Lake Erie,” approved on the second of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven ; the State of 
Ohio to hold said land on the same conditions upon which 


—_ granted to the State of Indiana, by the act afore. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That there be, ang 
hereby is, granted to the State of Ohio, five hundreg 
thousand acres of the lands owned by the United State; 
within the said State, to be selected as hereinafter gj. 
rected, for the p of aiding the State of Ohio jp 
the payment of the debt, orthe interest thereon, which 
has heretofore been, or which may hereafter be, cop. 
tracted by said State, in the construction of the canals 
within thesame, undertaken under the authority of the 
laws of said State, now in force, or that may hereafter 
be.enacted, for the extension of canals now making; 
which land, when selected, shall be disposed of by the 
Legislature of Ohio, for that purpose, and no other 
Provided, That said canals, when completed or used, 
shall be, and forever remain, public highways, for the 
use of the Government of the United States, free from 
any toll or charge whatever, for any property of the Unit. 
ed States, or persons in their service passing along the 
same : And provided further, That the said canals, alres. 
dy commenced, shall be completed in seven years from 
the approval of this act ; otherwise the State of Ohio 
shall stand bound to pay over tothe United States the 
amount which any lands, sold by her, within that time, 
may have brought ; but the validity of the titles deri 
ed from the State by such sales, shall not be affected by 
that failure. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the selection 
of the land granted by the fifth section of this act, may 
be made under the authority, and by the direction of the 
Governor of the State of Ohio, of any lands belonging to 
the United States within said State, which may, at the 
time of selection, be subject to entry at private sale, and 
within two years from the approval of this act : Provid:d, 
That, im the selection of the lands hereby granted, n 
lands shall be comprehended which have been reserved 
for the use of the United States, as alternate sections, in 
the grants hitherto made, or which may be made during 
the present session of Congress, of lands within said 
State, for roads and canals : provided, That all lands 
so selected, shall, by the Governor of said State, be re- 
ported to the office of the Register of the district in 
which the land lies, and no lands shall be deemed to 4e 
selected, until such report be made, and the lands so se- 
lected shall be granted by the United States to the State 
of Ohio. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect, provided the Legislature of Ohio, at the first 
session thereof, hereafter to commence, shall express the 
assent of the State to the several provisions and conditions 
hereof; and unless such expression of assent be made, 
this act shall be wholly inoperative, except so far as to 
authorize the Governor of Ohio to proceed in causing s¢- 
lections of said land to be made, previous to the said next 
session of the Legislature. 

Sec. 8. And be tt further enacted, That each head of 2 
family, widow, or single man, over the age of twenty-one 
years, actually settled on that part of the Territory of 
Arkansas, which, by the first article of the treaty between 
the United States and the Cherokee Indians, West of the 
Mississippi, ratified the twenty-third day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, has ceased to 
be a part of said Territory, who shall remove from such 
settlement according to the provisions of that treaty, 


granted to the said State of Indiana, to any lands within | shall be authorized to enter with the proper Register of 


the limits of the State of Ohio, by anact, entitled “* An | the Land Office in Arkansas, a quantit 


act to grant a certain quantity of land to the State of In- 


diana, for the purpose of aiding said State in opening a} 


not exceeding 
two quarter sections of land, on any of the public lands 
in that Territory, the sale of which is authorized by law, 
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and in conformity with the lines of the public surveys, at 
any time within two years from the passage of this act ; 
and upon presenting the certificate of such entry to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a patent shall be issued to such 
settler, or to his, her, or their heirs, for the lands so en- 
tered, as a donation from the United States, as an indem- 
nity for the improvements and losses of such settler, un- 
der the treaty. ‘ 

Sec. 9. And beit further enacted, That the Register 
and Receiver of the Land Office, to which application 
may be made to enter such lands, shall be authorized to 
take the proper testimony of such actual settlement and 
subsequent removal, as in cases of eee heretofore 

nted to actual settlers, for which a reasonable compen- 
sation shall be made to such Registers and Receivers, by 
the United States. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 





AN ACT to revive, and cuntinue in force, an act, entitled 
« An act to provide for persons who were disabled by 
known wounds, reeeived in the Revolutionary war.” 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That the act, entitled ‘* An act to provide for persons 

who were disabled by known wounds, received in the 

Revolutio war,” passed on the tenth day of April, 

one thousand eight hundred and six, and limited as in 

said act dec’ to the term of six years, and after- 
wards revived and continued in force for and during the 
term of six years, by an act, entitled ‘ An act ta revive 
and continue in force ‘ An act to provide for persons who 
were disabled by known wounds, received in the Revo- 
lutionary war, and for other purposes,” passed on the 
twenty-fifth of April, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and jwales, and afterwards revived and contin- 
ued in force for the term of one year, by an act, entitled 

** An act to revive and continue in force an act, entitled 

* Anact to provide for persons who were disabled by 

known wounds, received in the Revolutionary war,” pass- 

ed on the fifteenth day of May, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty, and further revived and con- 
tinued in force for the term of six years, by an act, en- 
titled “* An act te revive and continue in force ‘ An act 
to provide for persons who were disabled by known 
wounds, receivedin the Revolutionary war,’’ passed on 
the fourth day of February, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two, shall be, and the said 
act is hereby, revived, and continued in full force and ef- 
fect, for and during the term of six years from and after 
the passing of this act, and from thence unto the end of 
the next session of Congress: Provided, That any evi- 
dence which has been taken to support any claim of any 
person disabled in the Revolutionary war, under the au- 
thority of the act of fifteenth May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty, reviving and continuing in force for 
one year ** An act to provide for persons who were dis- 
abled by known wounds, received in the Revolutionary 
war,”’ shall be received and acted upon by the Secretary 
of War, in the same manner as if said act was still in 
force, and had not expired: 4nd provided, also, That 
this act, and any thing contained in the act hereby reviv- 
ed and continued in force, shall not be construed to re- 
peal or make void the fourth section of an act, entitled 

**An act concerning invalid pensions,” passed the third 

of March, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen ; 

and the said fourth section of the said last mentioned act 
shall be, and the same is hereby declared to be, and to 
continue to be, in full force and effect ; any thing in the 
said act hereby revived and continued in force to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That the right any 
person has, or hereafter may acquire, to receive a pen- 
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sion in virtue of any law of the United States, shall be 
construed to commence at the time of completing his 
testimony, pursuant to the act hereby revived and con- 
tinued in force. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the agents for 
the payment of pensions to invalid pensioners of the 
United States, in future, be required to give bonds, with 
two or more sureties, to be approved by the Secretary 
of the Department of War, in such penalty as he shail 
direct for the faithful discharge of the duties confided 
to them, respectively. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT to incorporate the Sisters of Charity of Saint 


Joseph and the Sisters of the Visitation of Georgetown, 
in the District of Columbia. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That Mary Augustine Decount, Elizabeth Boyle, Jane 
Smith, Rosetta White, Margaret George, Bridget Fer- 
rell, Francis Jourdan, Ann Gruber, Adele Salva, Sarah 
Thompson, M t Felicita Brady, Scholastica Bearns, 
Julia Shirk, Louisa Roger, Martha Dadisman, Mary Jo- 
seph Rivell, Mary Agnes O’Conner, Mary Clare Shirly, 
Mary Paul Douglass, Eliza Martina Butcher, Eugina 
Clarke, Jane Boyle, Rosetta Tyler, Mary Love, Ann Col- 
lins, Mary McGinnis, Elizabeth Dellow, Rachgel Green, 
Ann Elizabeth Corbey, Mary Maria Sex‘on, Jane Regi- 
na Smith, Helona Elder, Catharine Stigers, Ann Frances 
Richardson, Ann Magdaline Shirley, Maria Muller, Ann 
Parsons, Rebecca Gough, Ellen Piggot, Margaret Shan- 
non, Mary Green, Mary Delene, Ellen Timmons, Mary 
Harding, Mary Ann Fagan, Eliza Susan Knot, Margaret 
Brady, Mary Frances Boarman, Ann Dorsey, Eliza Mag- 
ner, Barbara Marlo, Mary Gibson, Lydia Dix, Mary Twy- 
ger, Eliza Smith, Bridget Gibson, Ellen Hughes, Ann 
Wickham, Elizabeth Graver, Mary Counce], and their 
successors, hereafter to become Sisters of Charity of Saint 
Joseph, according to the rules and regulations that have 
been, or may hereafter be, established by their associa- 
tion, be, and they are herehy, made, declared, and con- 
stituted, a corporation or body politic, in law and in fact, 
to have continuance forever, by the name, style, and title, 
of the Sisters of Charity of Saint Joseph. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That Eliza Matthews, 
Alice Lalon, Harriet Brent, Mary Neale, Elizabeth Neale, 
Margaret Marshal, Ann Combes, Louisa Jones, Jane 
Neale, Ann Wright, Elizabeth Ciarke, Louisa Queen, 
Jane C. Neale, Mary Ann Boarman, Grace Turner, Ma- 
ry Cummins, Eleanor Miles, Mary Olivia Neale, Ann 
Digges, Catharine Corish, Lucretia Ford, Mary Car- 
oline Neale, Mary King, Johanna Barry, Mary E. Neale, 
Margaret Cooper, Sarah Cooper, Margaret Dent, Eliza- 
beth Wiseman, Jerusha Barber, Elizabeth Lancaster, 
Matilda Hanagan, Mary Brooks, Margaret King, Rebec- 
ca Harrison, Laura Bevans, Williamina Jones, Susan 
Duke, Catharine Murry, Eleanor Corcoran, Bridget 
Lynch, Margaret O’Conner, Elizabeth Myers, Cathar- 
ine Waide, and Ann French, and their successors, here- 
after to become Sisters of the Visitation, according to the 
rules and regulations that have been, or may hereafter 
be, established by their association, be, and they are 
hereby, made, declared, and constituted, a corporation 
or body politic, in law and in fact, to have continuance 
forever, by the name, style, and title, of the Sisters of 
the Visitation. 

Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That all and singular 
the lands, tenements, rents, legacies, annuities, rights, 
property, goods, and chattels, heretofore given, granted, 
devised, or bequeathed, to either the said Sisters of Chari- 
ty of Saint Joseph, or Sisters of the Visitation, or to any 
individual of either, or to any person or persons for the 
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use of either of said societies, or that have been pur- 
chased, for, or on account of the same, be, and they are 
hereby, vested in, and confirmed to, the said Corporations, 
tespectively, and that they may severally purchase, take, 
receive, and apply, to the uses of their associations, ac- 
cording tothe rules and regulations that they may res- 
pectively establish, from time to time, for the manage- 
ment of the concerns of their societies, any lands, tene- 
ments, rents, legacies, annuities, rights, property, and 
privileges, or any goods, chattels,or other effects, of what 
kind or nature soever, which shall or may hereafter be 
given, granted, sold, bequeathed, or devised, unto them, 
respectively, by any person or persons, bodies politic or 
corporate, capable of making such grant, and that they 
may respectively dispose of the same : Provided, always, 
That neither of the said associations shall, at any time, 
hold, use, eee and enjoy, within the District of Co- 
lumbia, either by legal seizure or trust, for their uses and 
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Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 2 drawback oj 
the duties on wines, imposed by this act, shall be allow. 
ed on exportation, and that all existing laws concerning 
the exportation of merchandise for the benefit of drag. 
back, the collection of duties, and the recovery, distriby. 
tion, and remission, of al} penalties and forfeitures, shaij 
be taken and be deemed to be applicable to importation; 
under this act. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 

AN ACT making appropriations for certain Fortificg. 
tions of the United States, for the first quarter of the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent. 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem 
bled, That the following sums be, and the same are here. 
by, appropriated, to wit : For Fortifications, to each, 
specifically, as follows : 


benefit, respectively, more than two hundred acres of | 
land ; nor shall either of said societies hold, in their own | 
right, or by any other person in trust, or for their benefit, | 
an amount of real estate, the annual income of which | 


For Fort Adams, fifteen thousand dollars ; 
For Fort Hamilton, twenty thousand dollars ; 
For Fort Monroe, fifteen thousand dollars ; 


shall exceed thirty-five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said corpo- 
rations, by their names, styles, and titles, aforesaid, ee 
and shall be hereafter, capable, in law and in equity, 
respectively, to sue and be sued, within the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, in as effectual a manner as other 
persons or corporations can sue or be sued, and that the 
said corporations, or a majority of them, respectively, 
shall severally adopt and use a common seal, and the 
same to use, alter, or change, at pleasure ; and from time 


to time, make such by-laws, not inconsistent with the! 


Constitution of the United States, or any law of Congress, 
as either may deem expedient and proper. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, if, at any time 
hereafter, any of the persons herein before named, or any 
of their successors, shall cease to be members of said sis- 
terhoods, respectively, such person or persons shall there- 
after have no control in the proceedings of said corpora- 
tion, under and in pursuance of the provisions of this act. 

Approved : May 24, 1828. 


AN ACT altering the duties on Wines imported into the 
United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


For Fort Calhoun, ten thousand dollars ; 
For Fort Macon, at Bogue Point, ten thousand do. 


For a Fort at Oak Island, fifteen thousand dollars 

For a Fort at Mobile Point, twenty thousand dol. 
ars 5 

For Fort Jackson, sixteen thousand dollars ; 

For Fortifications at Pensacola, twenty thousand 
dollars ; 

For Fortifications at Charleston, fifteen thousand dol. 
lars ; 

For Fortifications at Savannah, fifteen thousand do! 
ars ; 

For repairs and contingencies of Fortifications, three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sums herein 
appropriated shall be paid out of any money in the Tre 
| sury, not otherwise appropriated ; but that no part of the 
| same shall be drawn from the Treasury before the first of 
| January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 
| Approved: 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT in relation to the Banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


| of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That, from and after the first day of January next, the du-| Thatit shall be, andis hereby declared to be, lawful for 
ties now imposed on wines imported into the United | the several Banks of the District of Columbia, in calcu 
States, shall cease, and that, in lieu thereof, the follow-: lating their discount or interest, to charge according to 
ing duties shall be levied and collected on all wines so} the standard and rates set forth in ‘* Rowlett’s Tables, 


imported, that is to say : 

On the wines of France, Germany, Spain, and the Medi- 
terranean, when imported in casks, unless specially enu- 
merated, fifteen cents per gallon; except the red wines 
of France and Spain, when notimported in bottles, which 
shall pay only ten cents per gallon ; 

On wines, of all countries, when imported in bottles or 


and, in computing the time which a Note may have to 
| run, to reckon the days inclusively. 
| Approved : May 24, 1828. 
cama 
| AN ACT to amend the acts concerning Naturalization 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Hause of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


cases, unless specially enumerated ; on wines of Sicily, | That the second section of the act, entitled ‘An act to 
and on all wines not enumerated, whether imported in| establish.an uniform rule of Naturalization, and to repeal 
bottles, cases, or casks, thirty cents per?gallon, in addi-| the acts heretofore passed on that subject,” which was 
tion to the duties now existing on the bottles when thus | passed on the fourteenth day of April, one thousand eight 
imported ; hundred and two, and the first section of the act, entitled 

On Sherry and Madeira wines, whether imported in} * An act relative to evidence in cases of Naturalization,’ 
bottles, cases, or casks, fifty cents per gallon, in addition | passed on the twenty-second day of March, one thousand 


to the duty on the bottles when so imported. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the duties im- 
posed by this act, on wine imported, shall be levied and 
collected on all wines remaining in the public ware houses 
after the first of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine, in lieu of the duties existing when the 
same may have been imported. 


ATIMUWa Me Fi. 


eight hundred and sixteen, be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any alien, being 

a free white person, who was residing within the limits, 

and under the jurisdiction of the United States, between 

the fourteenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 

| and two, and the eighteenth day of June, one thousand 
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ight hundred and twelve, and who has continued to re- 
side within the same, be admitted to become a citizen 
of the United States, without having made any — 
declaration of his intention to become a citizen : ravided, 
That, whenever any person, without a certificate of such 
declaration of intention, shall make application to be ad. 
mitted a citizen of the United States, it shall be proved to 
the satisfaction of the Court, that the applicant was re- 
siding within the limits, and under the jurisdiction, of the 
United States, before the eighteenth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and twelve, and has continued to 
reside within the same, or he shall not be so admitted : 
and the residence of the applicant within the limits, and 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, for at least 
five years immediately preceding the time of such appli- 
cation, shall be proved by the oath or affirmation of citi- 
zens of the United States ; which citizens shall be named 
in the record as witnesses ; and such continued residence 
within the limits, and under the jurisdiction, of the Unit- 
ed States, when satisfactorily proved, and the place or 
places where the applicant has resided for at least five 





years, as aforesaid, shall be stated and set forth, together | 
with the names of such citizens, in the record of the Coury 


admitting the applicant ; otherwise, the same shall not en- 
title him to be considered and deemed a citizen of the 
United States. 

Approved : May 24, 1828. 
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For fuel for the same, three thousand and forty-nine 
dollars. 

For contingencies for the same, three thousand three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

For contingencies additional for the same, one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 

For military stores for the same, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Eor medicines and hospital stores for the same, five 
hundred ae. dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Sec. 2. beit further enacted, That the sums here- 
in appropriated shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise pepeeras but that no part of 
the same shall be drawn from the Treasury before the 
first of January, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-nine. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 

AN ACT making appropriations for the payment of the 
Revolutionary and other pensioners of the United 
States, for the first quarter of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the following sums be, and they are hereby, 


# | respectively, appropriated, for the objects following, to 


wit: 
For the pensions to the Revolutionary Pensioners of the 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of the | United States, two hundred thousand dollars. 


Navy of the United States, for the first quarter of the 

year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assemb 
That, for defraying the expenses of the Navy,for the first 
quarter of the year one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-nine, the following sums be, and the same are hereby, 
respectively, appropriated, to wit: 

For pay and subsistence of officers, and pay of seamen 


For half-pay pensions to widows and orphans, three 


| thousand dollars. 


For the invalid and half-pay pensioners, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sums herein 
appropriated shall be paid out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated ; but that no part of 
the same shall be drawn from the ‘Treasury before the 
first of January, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 


employed in the Navy afloat, two hundred and ninety-four ty-nine. 


thousand and seventy-eight dollars. 
For pay, subsistence, and allowance of officers, and pay 


of seamen at Navy Yards,shore stations, hospitals, and in 


ordinary, forty-six thousand two hundred and fifty-eight 
dollars. 


For pay of Superintendents, naval constructor, and all 
the civil establishment at the yards and stations, fourteen 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


Approved : May 24th, 1828. 
AN ACT to authorize the licensing of vessels to be em- 
ployed in the Mackere! Fishery. 
Be it enacied by the Senate and House of Representatives 


\ af the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


Tiat, from and after the passage of this act, it shall be 


| the duty of the Collector of the District to which any ves- 


For provisions, one hundred and twenty-six thousand | 8¢! may belong, on an application for that purpose by the 


two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For repairs of vessels, one hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
_ For medicines, surgical instruments, and hospital stores, 
six thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


master or owner thereof, to issue a license for carrying on 
the mackerel fishery, to such vessel, in the form prescrib- 
ed by the act, entitled “* An act for enrolling and licen- 
sing ships or vessels to be employed in the coasting trade 
and fisheries, and for regulating the same,” passed the 


For ordnance and ordnance stores, twelve thousand | ¢ighteenth day of February, one thousand seven hundred 


five hundred dollars. 


For repairing and improvements of Navy Yards, twen- 


ty-six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 


and ninety-three : Provided, That all the provisions of 
said act, respecting the licensing of ships or vessels for 
the coasting trade and fisheries, shall be deemed and ta- 


For arrearages prior to one thousand eight hundred | Ken to be applicable to licenses and to vessels licensed 
and twenty-nine, three thousand seven hundred and fifty for carrying on the mackerel fishery. 


dollars. 


For contingent expenses for one thousand eight hun. | , rt 
| AN ACT in addition to “An act making an appropriation 


dred and twenty-nine, embracing the items enumerated 
for that object in the act of second March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-seven, sixty thousand 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses, not enumerated, for one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-nine, one thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars, ; 

For pay and subsistence of the Marine Corps, thirty 
thousand five hundred and ninety-four dollars, 

For clothing for the same, seven thousand one hundred 
and ninety-one dollars, and twenty-five cents. 


Approved : 24th May, 1828. 





for the support of the Navy of the United States for the 

year 1828.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and they are hereby, appro- 
priated, viz : 

For pay, subsistence, and provisions, thirty-five thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For medicines, and hospital stores, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 
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For outfits, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
For repairs, and for wear and tear, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 
Approved: 24th May, 1828. 
AN ACT for the better organization of the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That, from and after the passing of this act, no person 
shall receive the appointment of Assistant Surgeon in the 
Navy of the United States, unless he shall have been ex- 
amined and approved by a Board of Naval Surgeons, 
who shall be designated for that purpose, by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy Department ; and no person shall re- 
ceive the appointment of Surgeon in the Navy of the 
United States, until he shall have served as an Assistant 
s at least two years, on board a public ressel of 
the United States, at sea ; and unless, also, he shall have 
been examined and approved by a Board of Surgeons, 
constituted as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States may designate and appoint to eve- 
ry fleet or squadron an experienced and intelligent Sur- 
geon, then in the naval service of the United States, to 
be denominated ‘‘ Surgeon of the Fleet,” who shall be 
surgeon of the flagship, and who, in addition to his du- 
ties as such, shall examine and approve all requisites for 
medical and hospital stores for the fleet, and inspect 
their quality ; and who shall, in difficult cases, consult 
with the Surgeons of the several ships, and make records 
of the character and treatment of diseases, to be trans- 
mitted to the Navy Department; and who, in addition to 
the compensation allowed to Surgeons at sea, shall be al- 
lowed double rations while acting as Surgeon of the fleet 
as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That Assistant Sur- 
geons who shall have been commissioned less than five 
years, shall each receive thirty dollars a month, and two 
rations a day : after five years service, they shall be enti- 
tled to an examination by a Board of Naval Surgeons, 
constituted as aforesaid, and having been approved and 
passed by such board, they shall each receive an addition 
of five dollars a month, and one ration a day ; and, after 
ten years service, a further addition of five dollars a 
month, and one ration a day. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That every Surgeon 
who shall have received his appointment, as is hereinbe- 
fore provided for, shall receive fifty dollars a month, and 
two rations a day; after five years service, he shall be 
entitled to receive fifty-five dollars a month and an addi- 
tional ration a day ; and, after ten years service, he shall 
receive sixty dollars a month and an additional ration a 
day ; and, after twenty years service, he shall receive sa- 
venty dollars a month and the rations as last aforesaid. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That every Assistant 
Surgeon (after having faithfully served two years) shall 
while in actual service at sea, in addition to the usual 
compensation allowed him by law, receive double rations, 
and five dollars a month ; and every Surgeon in the Na- 
vy, while in actual service at sea, shall, also, in addition 
to his usual compensation, receive double rations, and 
ten dollars a month. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT authorizing the Legislative Council of the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan to take charge of School Lands in 
said Territory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Governor and Legislative Council of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan be, and they are hereby, authorized to 


one. 2¢@..92.x Ba Ge... 2 . 8a 


make such laws and needful regulations as they shai) 
deem most expedient, to protect from injury and waste 
section numbered sixteen, in said Territory, reserved jn 
each Township, for the support of schools therein ; and 
to provide, by law, for leasing the same, for any term not 
exceeding four years, in such manner as to render them 
productive, and most conducive to the objects for which 
they were designed 


Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Military Seryice 
of the United States, for the first quarter of the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represeniatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assemble7, 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, ap. 
propriated for the Military Service of the United States, 
for the first quarter of the year one thousand eight hyp. 
dred and twenty-nine, to wit: 

For pay of the Army, and pay and subsistence of the 
officers, two hundred and sixty-four thousand and seyen. 
yox dollars. 

For forage for officers, ten thousand and thirty-two 
dollars. : 

For clothing of officer’s servants, four thousand nine 
Hundred and forty-two dollars. 

For the recruiting service, nine thousand dollars, 

For the contingent expenses of the recruiting service, 
four thousand dollars. 

For the Subsistence Department, fifty-four thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For the Purchasing Department, forty-four thousand 
five hundred and ninety-four dollars and thirty-seven cents. 

For the Medical Department, six thousand dollars 

For the Quartermaster General’s Department, eighty- 
five thousand two hundred and twenty dollars. 

For the Military Academy at West Point, three thov- 
sand dollars. 

For the contingencies of the Army, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For the National Armories, ninety thousand dollars. 

For the current expenses of the Ordnance Service, six 

| teen thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For Armament of new Fortifications, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sums here- 
in appropnrated shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated ; but that no part 
of the same shall be drawn from the Treasury before the 
first of January, one thousand eight hundred and twen 
ty-nine. 

Approved : May 24th, 1828. 


AN ACT making appropriations to enable the President 
of the United States to defray the expenses of delega- 
tions of the Choctaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Chicka- 
saw, and other tribes of Indians, to explore the country 
West of the Mississippi. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatwes 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the sum of fifteen thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, to enable the President of 
the United States to employ suitable persons to conduct 
delegations of the Choctaw, Creeks, Cherokees, an¢ 
Chickasaw, and such other tribes of Indians as may be 
disposed to send delegations West of the Mississipp’, fur 
the purpese of exploring the unoccupied lands of the 
United States without the limits of the States and Perrt- 
tories, preparatory to the final emigration of said Indians. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized to defray the 
expenses of the delegations aforesaid, not exceeding the 
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amount of the above appropriation, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 


Approved : 24th May, 1828. 





AN ACT to establish certain Post Roads, and to discon- 
tinue others. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represesntatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following be established as post Roads : 

IN MAINE. 


From Damariscotta Mills, by West Jefferson, and 
Windsor, to Palermo ; 

From Waterville, by Clinton, Albion, and Freedom, to 
Belfast ; . 

From Rumford Point, by Dixfield, Canton, North Li- 
vermore, East Livermore, Wayne, and Winthrop, to 
Augusta ; and that so much of the route from Readfield 
to Rumford Point, as interferes with this route, be dis- 
continued. 

From Augusta, through South Vassalborough, South 
China, Palermo, North Palermo, Montville, North Sears- 
mont, and Belmont, to Belfast ; 

From Green to Farmington ; 

From Standish,through East Baldwin, Sebago, Bridge- 
town, and Denmark, to Fryeburg ; 

From Parsonfield, through Porter, and the Westerly 
part of Brownfield, to Fryeburg ; 

From Augusta, through Belgrade, Rome, New Sharon, 
Industry, and New Vineyard, to New Portland ; 

Frem New Sharon, through Industry, New Vineyard, 
and New Portland, to Kingfield ; 

From the Great Falls, in the State of New Hampshire, 
to the Little Falls, in Lebanon, Maine. 

IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

From Milford, through Dunstable, to Derry ; 

From Farmington to Dover ; 

From Concord, by Chichester, Pittsfield, Barnstead, 
Strafford, Barrington, and Madbury, to Dover ; 

From Walpole, by Drewsville, Langdon, and Alstead, 
to Marlow ; 

From Lower Bartlett, through Adam’s and Pinkham’s 
Grant, to Randolph ; 

From Haverhill, through Bath and Lyman, to Lyman 
Bridge, thence to the Lower Village, in Barnet, Ver- 
mont ; 


From Glenville, by Bethlehem and Whitefield, to Lan- 
caster ; 


{IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


From Taunton, to Providence, by Rehoboth Village; 
_From Newburyport, by Salisbury, Amesbury, Haver- 
hill, Methuen, ar Dracut, to Lowell ; 

From Canton, by Sharon and Foxborough Meeting. 
Houses, to East Attleborough ; 

From Greenfield, through Shelburne, Buckley, and 
Hawley, to Savoy ; 

From Ware, through Hardwick, Petersham, "Athol, 
and Royalston,in Massachusetts, and Richmond and Swan- 
zey, in New Hampshire, to Keene. 

IN CONNECTICUT. 


_ From Springfield, Massachusetts, by Somers, Connec- 
ticut, on the Burbank Road, Tolland, Mansfield, Beard- 
ley’s Store, and Windham, to Norwich ; 

From Sharon, through Salisbury, Great Hallow, the 
Valley of the Housatonic, and Fall’s Village, to North 
Canaan ; 

From Lyme, through the village of Hamburg, Com. 
stock’s Ferry, East Haddam Landing, Leesburg, Middle 


Haddam, Glastenbury, and East Hartford, to the City of 


Hartford 3 


From Farmington, by Sunbury Meeting House, to | Wawasing ; 
Granby ; 
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From Robin’s Inn, in Voluntown, by Griswold’s Meet- 
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ing House, to Jewett City ; 


From Windham Old Court House, through Mansfield, 
and Wellington, to Stafford Springs. 


IN VERMONT. 


From Bellow’s Falls, through Saxon’s River Village, 
and Athens, to Townshend ; 

From Arlington, through Sandgate, to Salem, N. York; 

From Chelsea,through Vershire, by Portsmills, to Thet- 
ford Meeting House. 

From Guildhall, through Burke, Sutton, Barton, and 
Irasburg, by the Episcopal Church, in Berkshire, to St. 
Albans ; 

Frem Richford, by Berkshire, Franklin, and Powell’s 
Falls, in Highgate, to the village of St. Albans ; 

From Bakersfield, through Fairfield, to St. Albans ; 

From Hardwick, through Greensborough, Barton, and 
Brownington, to Derby. 


IN NEW YORK. 


From the village of Skeneateles, via Sempronius, Lock, 
and the village of Groton, to Ithica ; 

From Hillsdale Post Office, down the Valley of the 
Taghkanic, by the Copake and Ancram Post Offices, to 
the post road from Poughkeepsie to Salisbury ; 

From the village of Newark, by the most direct reute, 
to the village of Eastridge ; 

From Verona, via Cicero, to Cato Four Corners ; 

From Lima, via Fowlersville and Bradley’s Four Cor- 
ners, to Pembroke ; 

From Keesville, via Port Kent, to Burlington, in Ver- 
mont ; 

From Dethi, by the most direct route, to Cooperstown ; 

From Watertown, via Evan’s Mills, Philadelphia, Ant- 
werp, Governeur, De Kalb, Heuville, to eee 

From Pottsdam, via Norfolk, Massena, and Hogansburg, 
to the Canada line at St. Regis ; 

From Malone, via Bangor, Moira, Brasher, and Stock- 
holm, to Potsdam ; 

From Ithaca, on the most direct route, via the head of 
Seneca Lake, and Joseph Tomkin’s, to Hammondsport ; ia 

From South Sparta, via Liberty Corners, Prattsburg, 
and Pulteny, to Wayne Hotel ; 

From Hornby, via Mead Creek, Erwin, Addison, Wood- 
hull, and Jasper, to Independence ; 

From Bath, via Prattsburg, Cool’s Corners, and Penn- 
yan, to Ovid ; 

From Liberty, via Samuel Taggart’s and Vanfassin’s 
Mills, to Lima ; 

From Geneva, via Seneca and Bethel, to Rushville ; 

From Richmond, by Spring Water, to Dansville ; 

From North Almond to Dewitt’s Valley ; 

From Almond, via North Almond, Allen, Hunt’s Hol- 
low, and Portage, to Pike ; 

From Northampton to Northville Post Office, thence, 
through the towns of Hope, Welles, and Lake Pleasant, 
to Seth Witmore’s ; 

From the village of Owego, via Speedsville, to Sla- 
tersville ; 

From Chester Post Office, via the village of Sugar Loaf, 
to Warwick ; 

From Canandaigua to Gibsonville ; 

From Lodi Post Office, via Seelysburg and Randolph, 
to Jamestown ; 

From Chenango Point, via Rugg’s Edy, Osborne’s, 
North Hallow, and Holcomb’s Settlement, to Harpers- | 
ville ; { 

From Salem to Union Village ; 

From Monticello, via Fallsburg and Neversink, to the 
Post Office near the old Dutch Church, in the town of 














































































































































































































































































































































































| From Poughkeepsie, via Fishkill Plains, Stormyille, 
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” a 
Patterson, Em, Milltown, and Millplains, to Danbury, | burg, Schuylkill county, to Cattawissa, in Columbis 
Connecticut ; county ; , 

From Mayville, by Mina and Greenfield, to the town} From the borough of Reading, by John Clyne’s, ¢ 
of Erie, in Pennsylvania ; Boyerstown, in Berks county ; snag 

From Hammondsport, via South Pulteny, East Wheel- | From Allentown, in Lehigh county, throu Hellers. 
er, West Hill, West Creek, Neal’s Creek, and Pond Set- | town and Quakertown, to Charleston, in Buek’s county 
tlement, to Rathbone Settlement ; From Foglesville, in Lehigh county, through sie. 

From Geneva, via Marengo, Clyde, Melvin’s Mills, and | gersville, to ch Chunck, in Northampton county . 
Sterling, to the village of Oswego ; From Coatsville, through Cochranville, McWilliams. 

From Charlotteville, via South Wooster, to Davenport. | town, and Doe run, to Clingan’s Post Office, in Cheste, 

IN NEW JERSEY. county ; : ' 
a ; From Waterstreet, in Huntingdon county, by 

From Mauricetown to Port Elizabeth ; . | Huntingdon Furnace, Warrior on and Bald Es nh F 

From Philadelphia, by Camden, Woodbury, Mullico | jac¢ to Phillipsburg, in Centre county ; SeFur 
alu? Allowaystown, and Roadstown, to oe Franklin, through Georgetown, to Greenville, in 

From Hacketstown to Hope, Warren county ; Cee Sy aes 4 : 

From Newton, b Stillwater, to the Store of Smith and | Bo gye PP ms a > ee avery » by Gwyn. 
Bristol, on the Delaware, near the mouth of Flatbrook, ~ sodeaag TES teorecwerony = Mont aes ty ; 
thence to Dingman’s Ferry, and by Balesville, to Newton; leawt Sr anit See o F “leevill nty, by mil 

From the city of Burlington, in the county of Burling- |... . _ ” Penne 1A Lekigh 
ton, by Mount Holly, Pemberton, Vincentown, and Med- wy i 


— to Swain’s Tavern, in Everham, in the county afore- vemjutnding, 1 Leiiy's tore. a rh eee 
saic : ’ a 


re Buck’s county ; 

IN PENNSYLVANIA. From Norristown, in Montgomery county, by the Bind 
From Buckwalter’s, by Charleston, to West Chester; |in-hand, Tarrence’s Tavern, the Buck, the Gener) 
From Butler to Freeport ; Wayne, and the Widow Grow’s Tavern, to Manayunk, in 
From Philadelphia, by Providence Meeting house, Con- | Philadelphia county ; 

cord Village, Chadsford, New London Cross Roads, Brick From the House of John Blair, on the Turnpike, in 

Meeting house, Port Deposite Bridge, and Belle Air, to | Huntingdon county, to McConnelsburgh, in Bedfori 

Baltimore ; county ; 

Frem Columbus, in Luzerne county, through Jackson, From Easton, in Northampton county, by Morgan’s, 
Sugarloaf, by Hess’s Mills, through Franklin, to Hughes- | Best’s, Stout’s, and Samuel Leidy’s, to Hellerstown ; 
burg, in Lycoming county ; From Berlin, in Somerset county, through Southamp. 

From Watsontown, in Northumberland county, through | ton township, to Cumberland, in the State of Maryland ; 
Sugar and Brush Valleys, to Belfonte, in Centre county ; From Mount Pleasant, in Wayne county, by the house 

From Puttsville in Schuylkill county, through Danville, of Gershom Williams, and Tallman’s Mills, through the 
in Columbia county, to Pennsborough, in Lycoming | towns of Ararat and Scott, to the townof Deposite, in 
county ; - | Delaware county, in the State of New York ; 

From Burlington, by way of Beriah Pratt’s, John Pratt’s,; From West Chester, by Goshen, Paoli, and King f 
Scovil Bailey’s, Levi Taylor’s,and David Ross’s, to the Post | Prussia, to Norristown ; 

Office in Alba, Bradford county ; From Montrose, the most direct route to Bingham 
From Cat‘tawissa to Bloomburg, in Columbia county, | town, in the State of New York. 

thence, threugh Jerseytown and White Hall, to Pennsbo- IN MARYLAND. 

rough, in Lycoming county ; 

From Stroudsburg, in Northampton county, through 
Stanhope, in Pike county, Covington and Abington, in 
Luzerne county, to the Great Bend, in Susquehannah 
county ; 
coum Dees n Tie county, through WestScls| “pom Prince Frederick to Benedict» 

From Harvey Cornwell’s, on Crooked creek, through From Harford, by Port mepeene eens Oo Trent Ss 
Close’s settlement, to Deerfield, in Tioga county ; IN VIRGINIA. 

From Muncey, by Hugh Donley’s, Moses Foreman’s, to From Millborough to Sittlington’s, on Bull Pasture, to 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county ; | intersect the route from Staunton, to Beverly ; 

From Jersey Shore, in Lycoming county, through|} From Scottsville to Little York, in Albemarle county 
Nippe Nose, Sugar and Brush Valleys, to Aaronsburg, in From Travellers’ Repose to Pocahontas Court-house 
Centre county ; From Lexington, up Buffalo, to Ross Furnace, up 

From Williamsport, by Johnson Bulkey’s, Carpenter’s ; Jackson’s river, to Covington ; 

Mills, John Marshall’s, Wyessel’s Mills, Ross valley, to} From Wheeling to Mixville ; 

Trout Run, in Lycoming county ; From Martinsburgh to Bath ; 

From Lawrenceburg, in Armstrong county, to Mercer, | From Monroe Court-house, via Lick creek, to the Fall 
in Mercer county ; of Great Kenhawa river, thence to the Post Office st 

From Greenville, in Mercer county, to Hart’s Cross | Gawley’s Bridge ; , 
Roads, in Crawford county ; | From Greenhill, Campbell county, via Ferrel’s store, 

From Warren to Sugargrove, in Warren county ; Barksdale’s store, and Meadville, to Halifax Court-house 

From Harrisville to Whitestown, in Butler county ; | From Middleburg, Loudoun county, to Warrenton, 

From the mouth of Anderson’s creek, in Clearfield | Fauquier county ; ; 
county, along the State road, to Kittanning, in Armstrong; From Giles Court-house to Tazewell Court-house, vi9 
county ; | mouth of East river. ie 

From Shrewsbury, by Mechanicsburg, to Peachbottom, | From New Glasgow, in the county of Amherst, via - 
in York county ; | didge’s Tavern, Pedlar’s Mills, Waugh’s Ferry, ®™ 

From Hamburg, in Berk’s county, through M’Keans- | Wharton’s Mills, to Liberty, ia the county of Bedford. 


From Hereford, in Baltimore county, by Slade’s Ts 
vern, and Upper Cross Roads, to Belle Air, in Harford 
county ; 

From Fredericktown, to Wolfville, in Frederick 
county ; 


















IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

From Smithfield, by Raiford’s bridge, to Stauntonsburg. 

From Beaufort, via Shackleford’s banks, to Portsmouth, 
in Carterett county ; 

From Wayn e to Sevierville, Tennessee ; 

From Currituck Court-house to Poplar Branch ; 

From Pittsborough to May’s ; 

Thence to Evan Bridge, to cross deep River; 

Thence to Buffalo Meeting House ; 

Thence to Fayctteville—return by crossing Cape Fear, 
at Northingston’s Ferry ; 

Thence to Haywood ; 

Thence to Pittsborough ; 

From Statesville to Lincolnton, to cross the Catawba 
river at Thomas’ Ferry ; 

From Rockingham to Cheraw, in South Carolina ; 

From Ashville, North Carolina, by James Allen’s, to 
Cheek’s cross roads, in Tennessee ; 

IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From Walterborough, by May’s Ferry, on Edisto, and 
Pine Branch Post Office, to Orangeburg ; 

From Irvinsville, North Carolina, to Spartanburg Court 
House ; 

From Waltersborough to Orangeburgh ; thence to Co- 
lumbia. 

IN GEORGIA. 


From Macon, via Thomaston, Pike county, Talbot | 
Cone and Columbus, to Montgomery, in Ala- 

ama ; 

From Lawrenceville, Gwinnet Court hlouse, via Gates’ 
ferry, on Chatahoochie river, Philips’ and Vau’s, in the 
Cherokee Nation, to Bennet’s, in the State of Alabama ; 

From Columbus by Fort Mitchell, via Fort Gaines, 
Early Court-house, to Decatur Court-house ; 

From Madison, Morgan county, via Covington, to 
Monroe, Walton Court-house ; 

From Athens to Monroe, Walton Court-house ; 

From Jefferson, in Camden county, to Belleview, in | 
said county. 





i 
| 


' 
IN INDIANA. 
From Fort Wayne to Cary Missionary Establishment ; | 
From Green Castle, Putnam county, by Blakesburg, | 
to Crawfordsville ; 
From Fredonia to Princeton ; | 
From Rushville, by Shelbyville, to Edinburgh ; 
From Noblesville to Crawfordsville, connecting a post | 
route from Centreville, Wayne county, passing by New | 
Castle, Henry county, to Noblesville entire ; 
From Vincennes, by Petersburgh, to Boonsville. 
IN KENTUCKY. 
From Cynthiana, by the mouth of Raven creek, to | 
Williamstown, in Grant county ; 
From Greenville to Owensborough ; 
From Greenville to Elkton ; 
From Franklin, Simpson county, to Lebanon, Tennes- | 
see, by the way of Gallatin ; 
From Knoxville, inthe State of Tennessee, passing | 
Jacksborough, in Campbell county, thence by the Salt | 
Works of Behtty & Co. on the Big South fork of Cum- | 
berland river, to Monticello, in Wayne county, in the | 
State of Kentucky; 
From Madisonville, and Wilson’s mill, to Princeton ; 
From Bardstown, by New Haven and Hodgenville, to 
Monfordville, in Hart county ; 
From the Yellow Banks, in Kentucky, to Rockport, | 
in Indiana ; 
_From Elizabethtown, in Hardin county, by Hodgen- 
ville, to Greenburg, in Green county ; 
From Burlington, in Kentucky, to Aurora, in Indiana ; 
From Morganfield, by Crooked Creek Post Office, to 


Salem ; 
Vox. IV—/. 
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From Mayfield, by Prior’s Mill, and Winningham’s 
Mill, to Hickman, at Mill’s Point, onthe Mississippi, in 
Hickman county ; 

From Hopkinsville, Christian county, by the Cerulean 
Springs, Trigg county, and Millville, Caldwell county, 
to Princeton ; 

From the town of Monroe, in the county of Hart, to 
Bell’s, at the Three Forks, in the county of Barren ; 

From Shelbyville to the mouth of Six-mile creek, and 
from thence to Theobald’s ; 

From Russelville, in Logan county, to Franklin, in 
Simpson county ; thence to Scottville, in Allen county. 


IN OHIO. 


From Palmyra, by Paris, to Parkman ; 

From Canton, in Stark county, to Deerfield, in Portage 
county ; 

From New Lisbon, by Unity, to Greersburgh, in the 
State of Pennsylvania ; 

From New London, in Huron county, to Lafayette ; 

From Marion, by Big Island, to Bellefontaine ; 

From Hardin, by Wapaughkonnetta and Fort Brown, 
to Defiance ; 

From Clarksville, by Rochester and Hopkinsville, to 
Twenty-mile Stand ; 

From Fairfield, in the county of Green, by Monroe, to 
Troy ; 

vom Wilmington, by Jamestown, to Springfield ; 

From Newmarket, by Georgetown and Higginsport, to 
Augusta, in the State of Kentucky ; 

From Hillsborough, by Petersburgh, to Greenfield ; 

From Elyria, in the county of Lorain, by Eaton, Co- 
lumbia, Strongville, Royalton, Bricksville, to Boston, in 
the county of Portage ; 

From Tiffin, in Seneca county, to Greenfield ; 

From Rockport, by Lenox and Columbia, to Liverpool. 

IN TENNESSEE. 


That the mail route already established from McMin- 
ville, in Warren county, by Davis’ Mills, to Shelbyville, 
in Bedford county, shall pass by the way of Lumley’s 
Stand, and Noah’s Fork Post Office ; 

From Rogersville to Tazewell ; 

From Jackson to Mount Pinson, thence to Purdy’s Of- 
fice, thence to Lexington, thence to Perryville, Perry 
county ; 

From Springfield, in Robertson county, via Cross 
Plains, to Gallatin, in Sumner county ; 

From Harpeth Post Office, in Williamson county, by 
the way of Gideonsville, Civil Order Post Office, Fishing- 
ford, Farmington, New Hope Post Office, to Fayetteville ; 

From Franklin, by Hightower’s Store, Hurts’ Cross 
Roads, Cedar Spring Post Office, to Robertson Post Of- 
fice, in Giles county ; 

From Dyersburg to Johnsville, and Terrel’s Ferry, to 
Tro $ 

vous Chota, in Monroe county, to Franklin, in Hay- 
wood county, North Carolina ; 

From Kingston, in Roane county, by the mouth of Paint 
Rock creek, Pine creek, and Philadelphia, to Tellico, in 
Monroe county ; 

From Athens, in McMinn county, by Cowan’s Ferry, on 
the Hiwassee river, to Hamilton court-house ; 

From Memphis, in Shelby county, by Summerville, in 
Fayette county, Bolivar, in Hardiman county, Purdy, in 
McNairy county, Hardinsville in Hardin county, to Flo- 
rence, in Lauderdale county, Alabama ; 

From Morgan court-house, by the Standing Stone, to 
Hillham, in Overton county ; 

From Jamestown to Monroe ; 

From Showns Cross Roads, Tennessee, to Abingdon, in 
Virginia ; 

From Lindon, in Marengo county, to Greenville, in 
Butler county; Alabama ; 
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From Canton, in Wilcox county, to Greenville, in But- | the third March, eighteen hundred and twenty-sevey, » 
ler county, Alabama ; lies between Cattawissa and Nescopeck. = 
From Nashville, by Charlotte, Smithville, Hornbur-| Approved: 24th May, 1826, 
ger’s, Gray’s Ferry, Paris, and Dresden, to Hickman, on | mee 
the left bank of the Mississippi. | AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of wi. 
IN ILLINOIS. | liam Shannon and Hugh Shannon. 


From McClanesborough, by Carmi, to New Harmony, | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatire, 
in the State of Indiana ; \of the United States of America in Congress assembje) 
From Shawneetown, by the Seats of Justice of Galla- | That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury set. 
tin, Franklin, and Washington counties, to Bellville ; | tle and adjust the claim of the representatives of Willian, 
From Paris to Vandalia ; | Shannon and Hugh Shannon, for the manufacture of oy 
From Danville, in Vermillion county, to Fort Clark ; | thousand and fifty-three muskets, delivered to the Unit 
From Shawneetown to Bellville. | ed States, under a contract with Tench Coxe, entered jp 
IN MISSOURI. | to on the twenty-sixth day of October, one thousand cig}, 


From New Madrid, in the State of Missouri, to Hick- hundred and eight, and make to them such further 4 
man, in Kentucky, and from thence, East, by Totten’s lowance as shall be equal to that allowed to others, who 
wells, to Dresden, Tennessee, and from Hickman, south, contracted, about the same time, to manufacture arms for 
via Troy, to Dyersburg, Tennessee ; the United States, and who have had their accounts set 

From the court-house in the county of Lafayette, in Ar- tled under special acts of Congress ; keeping in view the 
kansas Territory, to Long Prairie, in said county ; | quality of the arms delivered, with the additional labor 


From Booneville, in C ty. to Ewingeville. i | bestowed, more than would have been necessary to lave 
Ghe.ouane seuiy. ne AROS erent, Se Teens | made muskets equal to the pattern-gun furnished by the 
IN MISSISSIPPI ' United States; and such allowance to be paid out of a 
ate ey by 7 a ,. | money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated 
‘ — inchester, by Greene C. H. and McManus’s, | Approved: 24th May, 1828. 
i eee Jackson, by Westville and Jaynesyille, to Wil- AN ACT for the relief of Elizabeth Shaw 
Sea eit Gibson to Gallatin ; | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen 
Sens Sackenn Couretbiies: to Mobile « | tives of the United States of America in Congress assem 
> a ; r $3 nas. , 2 al 
From Meadville, by Norman’s, Holmesville, and Frank- | chat there be peld to Exieabeth athe ae legal m 
lin, to Covington, in Louisiana ; presentatives, out of any money int he coe] » hot ot} 
From Natchez, by the Old Court-house, to Kingston. | STW'S¢ appropriated, the sum of two hundred and fi 
| dollars, in full for the arrearages of the pension due 
IN ALABAMA. | her late husband, John Shaw, at the time of his deat! 
From Gunter’s landing to Blountville ; | Approved: 24th May, 1828. 
From Marengo Court-house to Claiborne, in Monrve | — 
County ; | AN ACT for the benefit of the Trustees of the Lafaye! 
From Daletown, by Canton, to Greenville. Academy, in Alabama. 


IN LOUISIANA. | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represents. 
From Natchitoches, by Cantonment Jesup, to Crow’s tives of the United States of America in Congress assem! 
Crossings, on the Sabine river ; That there be granted to the Trustees of the Lafayet 
From Franklin to Clinton ; | Academy, in the State of Alabama, and their successor 
From Natchitoches to the Caddo Agency , } in office, the East half of section thirty-four, and the Las: 
IN FLORIDA. | half of the Southeast ee aera quarters of section 
am | twenty-seven, in township four, range ten, West, in the 
Poon aan by Sete aan ‘5 Alshame, ‘to | Huntsville Land District ; to be applied or disposed of by 
F ; “ar Sei aise » | them, for the sole use and benefit of said Academy 
ort Mitchell, in Georgia ; eo ved : 24th Mav, 1828 
From Alachua Court-house, via Black Creek, to Jack- | re ee es 
sonville ; + aunties ey . a 
From St. Johnstown, or Bluff, to St. Augustine a ACT for the relief of Frederick Onstin 
IN MICHIGAN. | _Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative 
Poe ee ss eS ' \of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
From Monroe, by way of Raisinville, Kidzie’s Grove, | hat Frederick Onstine, of the State of Ohio, shall be 
and Adrian, to Tecumseh, in the Territory of Michigan ; | and he hereby is, authorized to enter, of any of the u! 
From Detroit, through Mount Clemens, to Fort Gratiot ; | appropriated lands of the United States, which have been 
From Maumee, in Ohio, through Blissfield, ‘Tecumseh, heretofore offered for sale, two sections of land ; avd the 
Saline, and Ann Arbor, to Pontiac ; | Register of the proper District shall give him a certilicat: 
From Detroit to Ann Arbor | therefor, in due form ; upon the presentment of whic! 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following | to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, he is 
routes be, and the same are hereby, discontinued : | hereby authorized and required to issue to the said Fre 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. | derick Onstine a patent, or patents, for the same ; whic! 
From Walpole, by Alstead, to Acworth ; and so much | shall be epee = held as full Compensation for all ” 
of the route from Acworth, by Lempster, and Unity, to | al _— at Bto the + tec mere by the said Frederick 
Newport, as lies between Acworth and Unity. ‘iste wach ieee tien late war. 
IN NEW YORK. Thee ee ae 


From Charlotteville, via Jefferson, tu Harpersfield; | 
From Waterloo to Clyde. diana. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
So much of the route from Sunbury, by Libertypole | of the United States of America in Congress assemble’, 
and Cattawissa, to Nescopeck, established by the act of | That Benjamin Freeland, of Indiana, be, and hereby 1, 


|AN ACT for the relief of Benjamin Freeland, of fi 
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authorized to relinquish to the U ood, widow and relict of John 
on the Comminiensnet the General Land Office shall | Chitwood, deceased, late a Captain in the fourth Regi- 
prescribe, the Northeast, Northwest, and Southwest quar | ment of Tennessee Militia, the sum of twenty dollars 
ters of section number five, in township number eleven, | a month, for five years, commencing on the first day 
range number one, West of the second basis meridian, in | of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight ; said 
Terre Haute Land District, in the State of Indiana: Pro- | sums to be paid half yearly : Provided, That, in case of 
vided, He shall shew, to the satisfaction of the Register | the death or marriage of the said Sarah Chitwood, before 


and Receiver of that District, that the right of the said the expiration of the said five years, the said sum of twen- 
three quarter sections is in him at the time of making 


ty dollars a month shall thereafter be paid, in the manner 
such relinquishment ; and, thereupon, the said Freeland | before mentioned, to the children and heirs of the said 
shall be permitted to enter three quarter sections of any | John Chitwood, deceased, if any such there were, under 
land within the said land district, subject to purchase at | the age of sixteen years, at the time of the death of the 
private sale. said John Chitwood. 
Approved : 24th May, 1828. Approved : 24th May,-1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Mary James, of Bedford coun- 


Laws of the United States, 


AN ACT confirming to Francis Valle, Jean Baptiste Valle, 


ty, Virginia. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress ‘assembled, 


That the proper Accounting Officers of the Treasury De- | 


partment are hereby authorized and required to pay to 


| Jean Baptiste Pratte, and St. James Beauvois, or to 
| their heirs or legal representatives, of the County of Ma- 
dison, in the State of Missouri, certain lands. 

| Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


Mary James, the widow of Johnson James, late of the 


That there be, and hereby is, confirmed to Francis Valle, 
county of Bedford, and State of Virginia, deceased, the 


Jean Baptiste Valle, Jean Baptiste Pratte, and St. James 
sum of two hundred and forty dollars, out of any money | Beauvois, or, in case of their or either of their decease, to 
inthe Treasury of the United States, not otherwise ap- | their heirs, or legal representatives, a tract of Jand, not 
propriated, in full of her claim of a half monthly pay pen- | exceeding two leagues square, situated inthe County of 
sion for the term of five years, in pursuance of the act of | Madison, in the State of Missouri,commonly known bythe 
Congress of the 16th April, eighteen hundred and six- | name of the Mine La Motte, according to a field plat and 
teen: Provided, That the said Mary James shall make it | survey, made by Nathaniel Cook, Deputy Surveyor, of 
satisfactorily appear, that she was the lawful wife of the | the St. Genevieve, made on the twenty-second day of Fe- 
said Johnson James at the time of his death, and that she | bruary, one thousand eight hundred and six : Provided, 
remained unmarried for the term of five years immediate- | Said location shall be made, as nearly as may be, conform- 


ly thereafter. 
Approved: 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Samuel Ward. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the sum of one thousand and forty-seven dollars and 
fifty-two ninetieths be paid to Samuel Ward, surviving 
partner of the late firm of Samuel Ward and Brothers, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, being the principal sum due on a final settlement 
certificate, issued by Benjamin Walker to Abraham Whip- 
ple, Esq. dated the twenty-third day of October, one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-six, number two hun- 
dred and eighty one ; which certificate is alleged to have 
been lost or destroyed, and appears, by the books of the 
Treasury, to be outstanding and unpaid: Provided, The 
said Samuel Ward shall first execute, and deliver to the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, a bond of indemnity in dou- 
ble the amount of the sum so to be paid, with such suffi 
cient security as the said Comptroller shall direct and 
approve. 

Approved: 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Allen B. M’ilhany. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenia- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Phat the Secretary of War be authorized, and he is 
hereby required, to cause to be issued, in favor of Allen 
B. M’ilhany, who served asa private in the Seventh Re- 
giment United States’ Infantry, during the late war, a mi- 
litary bounty land warrant. 

Approved: May 24, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Sarah Chitwood. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States af America in Congress as- 


| able to the contiguous public surveys : nd provided fur- 

| ther, ‘That this confirmation shall extend only to a relin- 

| quishment of title on the part of the United States, nor 

| prejudice the rights of third persons, nor any title here- 
tofore derived from the United States, either by purchase 
or donation. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause patents to issue to the before 
named Francis Valle, Jean Baptiste Valle, Jean Baptiste 
Pratte, and St. James Beauvois, or to their heirs or legal 
representatives, upon the exhibition to him, in case of the 
decease of the aforesaid persons, that those who may 
claim patents under this act are the legal heirs or repre- 
sentatives of the person or persons deceased. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Miles. 


| Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Répresenta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


-| That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury 


| Department settle and adjust the claim of John Miles, 


| for the manufacturing of one thousand one hundred 
| and thirteen muskets, for the United States, and make 
| him such further allowance, for each stand of arms, as 
| shall be equal to that allowed to others who contracted 
| with the United States, by Tench Coxe, Purveyor, toma- 
| nufacture arms, and who have had their contracts settled 
| under special acts of Congress; keeping in view the 

quality of the arms delivered, with the additional labor 

bestowed, more than would have been necessary to have 
| made muskets equal to the pattern-gun ; and the amount 
| so allowed shall be paid out of any money in the Treasu- 
| ry, not otherwise appropriated. 

“Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Mary Reynolds. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


sembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and | of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
he is hereby, authorized and required to pay, out That the sum of one thousand three hundred and twenty- 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropri- | three dollars and eighty-eight cents be paid to Mary Rey- 
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nolds, executrix of the last will and testament of John 
Reynolds, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated ; which sum appears to have 
been due to the said John Reynolds, in his life-time, as a 
commissary in the clothing department for the State of 
Rhode Island, during the Revolutionary war. 

Approved: 24th May, 1828, 


AN ACT for the benefit of John Winton, ofthe State of 
Tennesse. 

Be it enacted by the Senate oni House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there shall be paid to John Winton, of the State of 
Tennessee, the sum of five thousand dollars, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated: Pro- 
vided, however, That said sum shall not be paid until said 
Winton shall produce to the Secretary of the Treasury 
satisfactory proof that, by deed, recorded in the proper 
office of the Clerk of Hamilton county, he has relin- 
quished to William Brown all title which he has to a cer- 
tain tract of land, of six hundred and forty acres, situated 
in said county, and which was reserved, in fee simple, to 
said William Brown, by treaty between the United States 
and the Cherokee nation of Indians, made on the twenty- 
seventh day of February, in the year of ou. Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828 


AN ACT for the relief of Abraham C. Truax. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

hat the proper Accounting Officers of the Treasury De- 
partment be, and are hereby, authorized and directed to 
settle and adjust the accounts of Abraham C.Truax, of the 
township of Monguagon, in the Territory of Michigan, as 
well those of which he is possessed by purchase, as 
those which he holds in his own right, as original | 
claimant, upon the principles of equity and justice ; and | 
that the sums found due be paid out of any moneysin the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, before any mo | 
ney shall be paid to the said Abraham C. Truax, on ac- | 
counts assigned to him, he shall enter a bond to the | 
United States, with sureties, to the acceptance of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, which shall be ledged with him, 
in the amount of such accounts so allowed at the Trea-| 
sury Department, with condition to pay over the amount | 
thereof, with interest, to the original claimants of such | 
accounts, on making proper proof that they are entitled | 
thereto. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Caleb Stark. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- | 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized and di- 
rected to pay to Caleb Stark, out of any money in the | 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the amount of his | 
commutation for half pay as a Lieutenant in the Army o 
the United States, on the continental establishment, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war: Provided, That no interest | 
shall be allowed on such commutation. | 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary | 
of Warissue to the said Caleb Siark a warrant for the 
land bounty to which he was entitled as a Lieutenant in 
said Army. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


j 


AN ACT for the relief of Bannister Stone. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep: 


esentatives 
of the United States of America in Congress 
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a judgment recovered against him by the United States 
in the Circuit Court for the District of South Carolina, as 
one of the securities of Adam Caruth, late of SouthCaroling 
in acontract entered into by said Caruth, with theOrdnance 
Department of the United States, for the manufacture 
and delivery of ten thousand stand of arms to the United 
States: Provided, That nothing in this act contained shg}) 
be construed to release any other person or persons than 
the said Bannister Stone ; nor shall it be so construed ag 
to release him from the payment of the costs of recover. 
ing said judgment. 
Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Philip Coombs and others, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatir., 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Collector of the Customs for the District of New. 
buryport, in Massachusetts, is hereby authorized and qj. 
rected to pay to Philip Coombs, late owner of a fishing 
schponer, lost at sea, called the John, of eighty-six tong 
burthen, and to the persons composing the late crew, 
such allowance, to be distributed according to law,as they 
would have been entitled to receive had the schoone; 
completed her fishing term, and returned into port: rp. 
vided, The Collector shall be satisfied that every other 
provision of the laws regulating fishing vessels has been 
complied with by the master and owner of the said 
schooner. 

Approved: May 24, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of the widow and children of Cap: 
tain William Beckham. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representctives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and required to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to the legal repre- 
sentatives of William Beckham, deceased, late a Captain 
of the Thirteenth Regiment of Louisiana militia, the sum 
of twelve hundred dollars, to be equally divided between 
the mother and the children, share and share alike, viz 
His widow, (alias) Polly Campbell, who is now the wife 
of James Campbell, to be entitled to an equal part with 


| one of the children; and the balance to be equally di- 
| vided amongst all the lawful children of the said deceased 


William Beckham; and in case either of them have died, 
or should die, without receiving their proportionable part 
of the abovementioned sum, their heirs shall, and are 
hereby entitled to all such sums which they themselves, 
otherwise, would have been entitled to. 

Approved : 24th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Amos Sweet, Stephen Jenks, 
Arnold Jenks, David Jenks, and Betsey Jenks, widow 
of George Jenks, second, deceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury set- 
tle and adjust the claim of Amos Sweet, Stephen Jenks, 
Arnold Jenks, David Jenks, and Betsey Jenks, widow of 
George Jenks, second, deceased, for the manufacture of 
seven hundred and fifty muskets, for the United States, 
under a contract with Tench Coxe, entered into on the 
thirteenth day of November, one thousand eight hundred 
and ten, and to make them such further allowance as shall 
be equal to that allowance to others, who contracted 
about the same time to manufacture arms for the Unite 
States, and who have had their accounts settled under 
special acts of Congress ; keeping in view the qielity of 
the arms delivered, with the additional labor bestowed, 


assembled, | more than would have been necessary to have made mus- 


That Bannister Stone be, and he is hereby, released from | kets equal to the pattern-gun ; and such allowance, °° 
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made, shall be paid out of@ny money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved : 24th May, 1828. 








AN ACT to continue a Copy-right to John Rowlett. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That a copy-tight be continued and granted, and the 
same is hereby continued and granted, to John Rowlett, 
for a book, entitled ** Rowlett’s Tables of Discount or 
Interest,” for the term of fourteen years from the passage 
of this act, with all the rights and privileges, and the 
same remedies against any person who shall interfere with 
his right, as are provided by existing laws in relation to 
copy-rights: Provided, That it shall be lawful for any per- 
son or persons who may heretofore have published copies 
of said book, or of parts thereof, to sell such as may have 
been heretofore published: nd provided further, That 
the said John Rowlett shall, within two months from 
the passage of this act, deposite in the office of the Dis- 
trict Clerk of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, a co- 
py of the title of his book, with the additions as now 
printed, to be recorded, and shall cause a copy of the 
said record to be advertised, once a week for four weeks 
in succession, in one or more newspapers printed in the 
United States, and to be inserted on the back of the title 
page of the books now printed, and shall, within six 
months, deposite a copy of said book in the office of the 
Secretary of State. 

Approved: 24th May, 1828. 

AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Joseph Summer! and Israel Brown, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tivesof the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise apprupriated, to the legal representatives 
of Joseph Summer] and Israel Brown, deceased, former- 
ly of Philadelphia, the amount of the drawback of the 
duty on merchandise exported by them to New Orleans, 
on the eight day of November, one thousand eight hun- 


dred, in the Brig Franklin, of Philadelphia: Provided, | 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall be satisfied that all 
the provisions of the laws then in force concerning the 
exportation of merchandise for debenture, have been 
complied with, except that which required the oath to 
be taken, and the bond to be executed, within a limited 
term. 


Approved: 24th May, 1828. 





AN ACT for the relief of Nathaniel Briggs. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to remit a penalty of two hundred dollars, incurred by 
Nathaniel Briggs, master of the brig Enterprise, of Free- 
town, In Massachusetts, under **An act providing pass- 
ports for the ships and vessels of the United States,” 
passed the Ist of June, one thousand seven hundred and 


ninety-six ; and to direct the prosecution for the recovery | 


thereof to be discontinued, in the mode prescribed by 
“‘An act to provide for mitigating or remitting the forfeit- 
ures, penalties, and disabilities, accruing in certain cases 
therein mentioned,” passed the third of March, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and njnety-seven. 

Approved: 24th May, 1828. 
AN ACT for the relief of John Willard and Thomas P, 

Baldwin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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That the District Attorney for the Northern District of 
the Court of the United States, in the State of New York, 

be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to endorse, 

as of the same date, on a judgment recovered in said 
Court, in favor of the United States, against the said John 
Willard and Thomas P. Baldwin, the sum of three hun- 
dred and ninety-three dollars and ninety-one cents, being 
the amount suspended by the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury, on settling the accounts of the said Tho- 
mas P. Baldwin: Provided, Said judgment has not been 
paid; but, if said judgment shall be paid before the taking 
effect of this act, then the Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of three hundred and 
ninety-three dollars and ninety-one cents, to the said John 
Willard and Thomas P. Baldwin, if said payment shall 
be, or shall have been, made by them jointly; but, if not, 
then to the one who shall prove, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that such payment was made 
by him: Provided, That, before a partial satisfaction of 
said judgment shall be made, or before any money shall 
be refunded, as the case may be, under the provisions of 
this act, a bond, inthe penal sum of eight hundred dol- 
lars, drawn in favor of the United States, with security 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be 
lodged in the Treasury Department, conditioned to pay 
to the United States each and every sum of money the 
United States shall be obliged to pay to the persons nam- 
ed in the list of suspended items as aforesaid, or to their 
legal representatives. 

Approved: 24th May, 1828. 








AN ACT for the relief of James Fraser. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress ussembled, 
That there be paid to James Fraser, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the sum of thirty-three dollars and twenty-five 
cents, being the balance due him for twenty-one days’ 
work, done and performed for the Government, in the 
City of Washington, out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : 26th May, 1828. 





AN ACT for the reliefof Philip Slaughter. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembied, 
‘That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
| and they are hereby, required to settle and adjust the ac- 

count of Philip Slaughter, and to allow him five years’ 
| full pay for his services as a Captain in the Revolutionary 
| War, (without interest ;) which five years’ full pay is the 
| commutation of his half pay for life ; to be paid out of any 
| money inthe ‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated: Pro- 
| vided, That the acceptance,by said Slaughter, of the part 
| herein made, shall be in lieu of any claim he may have 
| under the provisions of a bill pased at this session of Con- 

gress, entitled *‘An act forthe relicf of the surviving 
| officers and soldiers of the Revolution.” 

Approved: 26th May, 1828. 





AN ACT for the relief of John T. Ross. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of imerica in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
| by authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
i the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to John T. Ross, 
|of Newburyport, in Massachusetts, the amount of draw 
back on three trunks of Madras handkerchiefs, exported 
by him in November, eighteen hundred and twenty-two, 
on board the brig William, at Boston, for the West Indies, 

| which he would have been entitled to receive, had he ex- 
ecuted the bend, and taken the vath, within the time pre- 
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scribed by law: Provided, That all other provisions of the 

laws concerning the exportation of merchandise, with the 

benefit of drawback, shall have been complied with. 
Approved: 26th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Robert Huston. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress ussembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury pay to Robert Huston, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of two hundred and sixty-three dollars 
and ninety-two cents, for provisions and forage furnished 


the detachment of militia under the command of Major | 


General Samuel Hopkins, in the Fall of the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve. 
Approved: 26th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Seth Knowles. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That the Collector of the port of Boston and Charlestown | 


be,and he is hereby, authorized to allow to Seth Knowles, 
the debentures upon one hundred hogsheads of rum, 
shipped on board the Florida, for Hamburg, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, in the 
same manner as ifthe entries had been sworn to within 
the time prescribed by law : Provided, That the said Col- 
lector shall be satisfied that all the other requirements 
of the law, to entitle the said Knowles to the debentures, 
have been complied with. 
Approved: 26th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Brahan. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, und he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of John 
Brahan, late Receiver of Public Moneys at Huntsville, in 
the State of Alabama, with the sum of six thousand nine 


hundred and sixty-four dollars and ninety-nine cents, be- | 
ing the amount actually paid by the said John Brahan for | 


clerk hire in the Register and Receiver’s Office, under 
the authority of the late Secretary of the Treasury, and 
which has been suspended in the settlement of his ac- 
counts at the Treasury Department ; which credit shall 
be entered as of the date when the said amount was so 
paid by the said Brahan. 

Approved : 26th May, 1828. 

AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
General Moses Hazen, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenenta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to the legal repre- 
sentatives cfthe said Moses flazen, the amount due, for 


the loss of half pay, as a Lieuteuant on the British esta- | 
blishment, which he sustained in consequence of entering | 


into the military service of the United States, agreeably 

to aresolution of the Congress, of the twenty-second day 

of January, Anno Domini seventeen hundred and seven- 

ty-six : Provided, That no interest shall be allowed on 

the amount due for loss of half pay, as aforesaid. 
Approved: May 26, 1828. 

AN ACT for the relief of Archibald Bard and John Find- 
lay, executors of the Jast will and testament of Doctor 
Robert Johnson, deceased, and for the relief of John 
Scott, executor of Charles Yates, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


Laws of the United States. 


| That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury po. 
| partment be authorized to audit and settle the claim 
| Archibald Bard and John Findlay, executors of the Jay 
| willand testament of Dr. Robert Johnson, deceased. oy 
| account of three several Loan Office Certificates, jsguo, 
| to and in the name of Dr. Isaac Foster, for the sum o 
| four hundred dollars each, and numbered six thorsay,) 
| three hundred and thirty-one, six thousand three hundred 
| and thirty-nine, and six thousand three hundred and for 
| ty, and to ascertain the true specie value of the same 
with interest, at six per cent. per annum thereon, which 
| Certificates are alleged to have been lost or stolen, and 
appear by the books of the Treasury to be outstanding 
and unpaid, ) and that the amount so ascertained, as afore 
said, be paid to the said executors, or either of them, oy: 
| of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria. 
| ed: Provided, That the said executors shall first execy 
and deliver to the Comptroller of the Treasury a bond of 
indemnity, in double the amount of the sum to be paid, 
with such sufficient security as the said Comptroller shal! 
direct and approve. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the proper x. 
counting officers of the Treasury Department be autho 
rized to pay to John Scott, executor of Charles Yates,d 
ceased, the specie value of a Loan Office Certificate, | 
sued to and in the name of Edward Watkins, for the 
sum of five hundred dollars, and numbered eight th 
sand four hundred and ninety-two. 

Approved: 26th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of Francis H. Gregory and Jess 
Wilkinson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury 1) 
partment be, and they are hereby, authorized and i 
ed to audit and allow the accounts of Lieutenant Fra 
H. Gregory, late Commander of the United States’ S: 
Gtampus, for expenses incurred by him in prosecutii 
in the Courts ofthe United States, the suit in the case 
the Brig Palmyra or Panchita, captured on the high 
for illegal piratical aggressions, and sent into the Unit 
States for adjudication ; and that the amount of said 
penses, when ascertained, be paid to the said Francis | 
Gregory, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwis 
appropriated. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That it shall be 
' duty of the Secretary of the Navy to pay, content, ands: 

tisfy, to the persons who may be legally entitled t 
ceive the same, or who may have legally satisfied 
paid the same, the damages and taxed costs decreed t 
paid by Jesse Wilkinson, a Master Commandant in | 
Navy of the United States, to Don Pablo Daunes, by th 
District Court of the United States for the District of Vur- 
ginia, in the cause of the ‘United States of America, as 
well in behalf of themselves as of the officers «nd 
of the United States’ Brig of war Spark, Jesse W 
son, Esq. Commander, against the schr. Ninfa Catala! 
her tackle, apparel, armament, and furniture ;” and that 
the sum of thirteen thousand two hundred and thirty-nine 
| dollars and forty-eight cents be, and the same is hereby, 
| appropriated for the purpose aforesaid, out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved: 26th May, 1828. 


AN ACT for the relief of David Ellis 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembitt, 
That the Collector ef the Customs for the District of 
Boston and Charlestown be authorized to issue certifi- 
lcates of debenture to David Ellis, for the amount o 
| drawback of duties on two half-pipes and four quarter- 
| casks of Madeira wine, shipped on board the brig Hero 
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Joseph Kinsman master, at Boston, on the twenty-fifth of | That, of the public documents,and other works, of which 
November, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, | several copies are deposited in the Library of Congress, 
for Surinam ; which shipment was entered at the Custom | a portion be distributed in the following manner : 
House for exportation, but the oath required by law was | First. Of the Return of the last Census, and of the Di- 
not taken, nor the bond given within the time prescribed | gest of Manufactures, and of Gales and Seaton’s Regis- 
by law : Provided, That the said David Ellis shall, in all | ter of Debates, and of Watterston’s and Van Zandt’s Sta- 
other respects, comply with the law, to entitle him to | tistical Tables, one copy to each member of the present 
the said debenture. | Congress, and to each new member of each succeeding 
Approved : 26th May, 1828. | Congress, till all the copies shall be distributed, with the 
| exception of twenty-five of each work, which shall be re- 
AN ACT for the relief of Cyrus Sibley, Agent of George | served inthe Library ; and the Librarian of Congress is 
M. Brooke. | hereby authorized and directed to deliver to each mem- 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | ber, as aforesaid, the copies of the said documents to which 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | he is hereby entitled. 
That there be paid to Cyrus Sibley, out of any money in| Secondly. Of the Journal of the Federal Convention, 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one | of the Secret Journals of the Old Congress, of Pitkin’s 
thousand five hundred and twenty-six dollars and eighty | Statistics, and of Seybert’s Statistical Annals, one copy 
cents, being one-half of the judgment obtained at the suit | to the Public Library of the Legislature of each State in 
of the United States, against Walden, Simonton, and Gar- | the Union, and one copy each to such Universities and 
row, and paid by the Marshal for the Eastern District of | Colleges as may not already have received them, and one 
the State of Louisiana, into the Office of Discount and | copy to one incorporated Atheneum in eachState : Pro- 
Deposite of the Bank of the United States at New Orleans, | vided, There remain a sufficient number of the said 
to the credit of the Treasury of the United States. | works, beyond what are needed for the use of the Li- 
Approved: 26th May, 1828. brary. 
| Thirdly. Yo the United States’ Military Academy at 
AN ACT for the relief of Jonathan Taylor, of Kentucky. | West Point, one set of all the works of which copies have 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives been distributed to the Universities and Colleges : Pro- 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | vide d, ‘There remain any copies of the same deposited in 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, | the Library of Congress, beyond the number reserved for 
directed to pay to Jonathan Taylor, out of any money in the said Library. ‘ 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one Fourthly. That, of the three hundred copies of the 
hundred and fifty dollars ; being the balance due to the | Laws now ordered to be deposited in the Library of 
said Taylor, for mustering into and out of service a de- | Congress, fifty copies be furnished to the Library of the 
tachment of Kentucky militia, embodied in the year one | House of Representatives, in addition to the fifty copies 
thousand eight hundred and seven, for the suppression of | already ordered for the said Library ; and that the Clerk 
the seditious expedition projected by Aaron Burr, and | Of the House of Representatives be, and he hereby is, 
for his services as Paymaster to the said detachment. | authorized to receive the same. 
Approved ; 26th May, 1828. | Fifthly. That, of the Journals, Documents, and Re- 
Se ports, heretofore ordered to be printed by the Senate,and 
AN ACT further to indemnify the owner and underwri- | Of Which copies are deposited in the Library of Congress, 
ters of the British ship Union, and her cargo, | and of the Journals, Documents, and Reports, which may 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives —T be ordered to be print. d by the Senate, five 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | ane re furnished for the Library of the House of Repre 
That there be paid to Captain Robert Hall, owner of the ae (oe “ Clerk of the House ot Represen- 
British ship Union, and assignee of the underwriters on | ee e, and he hereby is, authorized to receive the 
said slip and her cargo, out of any money in the Treasu- | ™ |," er ede 2 caps ton 
ry, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of twenty-three a. ing be it further resolved, That the ¢ lerk of the 
thousand four hundred and seventy-four dollars, in full House of Representatis es be, and he hereby is, au- 
satisfaction of the claim of the said owner and underwri- thorized and direeted to Geliver to the Departonant of 
ters, for the capture and destruction of the said ship oes properly prepared ae AER, by mail or 
Union and her cargo, taken and burnt by the American | °*"“ rwise, the a ap - the books mentioned in the se- 
ship of War Peacock, after the period fixed, by the cond and third paragraphs of the foregoing resolution. 








y > E reel * . 
lreaty of Ghent, for the termination of hostilities be- a. And be it further resolved, hat, instead of the 
tween the United States and Great Britain and her de- | ‘Y enty-Ere oe of Journals, Executive Papers, Reports 
pendencies. of Committees, and other Documents of Congress, autho- 

Approved : 26th May, 1828. rized by law to be placed in the Library of Congress, 





| ten sets only, well bound, shall hereafter be de posited in 
RESOLUTION authorizing the Speaker of the House of the said — mss i ait a 
Representatives to frank letters and packages. / qv : fine eee resolve 3 Phat ae: Joint Library 
Resolved by the Senate and Hous¢ of Representatives Committee be, and sme) hereby ey TETRONSSS 80 H- 
of the United States of America in Coneven ae mbled, move from the Library of Congress, and dispose of in 
That the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the such manner as they may think expedient, any duplicate, 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to frank impetrect, ae d, or other work or works, not wanted 
and to receive letters and pa kages by mail, free of for the use of the Library. 


postaze Approved : 24th May, 1828. 





Approved: 3d April, $28. eo 
— RESOLUTION authorizing th Inination of 
RESOLUTION providing for the distribution of certain to land of John F.C: 
Public Documents, and the removal of certain Books Resolved 
from the Library. of tie 
Resolved by the Senate and Housé of Representatives That John F. Carmichael, of Wilkinson County, State 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | of Mississi egister 


ississippi, be authorized to present to the Register 
ae t — “6°oow 





by the Senate and House of J 
United States of America in C 
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Shall be entered immediately upon the reception of each 
convict. The convicts shall be clothed at the public ex- 
pense during the whole time of their confinement, in ha- 
bits of coarse and cheap materials, uniform in color and 
make; and so striped, or otherwise conspicuously marked, 
as may clearly distinguish them from the ordinary dress of 
other persons. Their bedding, and other personal ac- 
commodations, shall be of the cheapest and coarsest kind, 
consistent with use and durability. The convicts shall be 
fed on the cheapest food, which will support health and 
strength, with as little change or variety in the said diet, 
as may be consistent with the health of the convicts, and 
the economy of the penitentiary. They shall be kept, 
as far as may be consistent with their age, health, sex, and 
ability, to labor of the hardest and most servile kind, and, as 
far as may be, uniform in its nature, and of a kind where 
the work is least liable to be spoiled by ignorance, neglect, 
or obstinacy, or the materials to be injured, stolen, or de- 
stroyed. They shall not, at any time, be permitted to 
converse with one another, or with strangers, except by 
the special permission, and in presence of some officer of 
the prison, as may be regulated by the by-laws; they shall 
be made to labor diligently, in silence, and with strict obe- 
dience. 

Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That the warden 
of the said penitentiary shall have power to punish any 
convict in the penitentiary, who shall wilfully violate, or 
refuse to obey, the rules of the penitentiary, or to per- 
form the work assigned him, or who shall resist by violence 
any of the officers of the penitentary in the exercise of 
their lawful authority, or shal] wilfully destroy any pro- 
perty, tools, or materials; and it shall be the duty of the 
said warden to inflict such punishment, either by confine- 
ment in solitary cells, by diet on bread and water, by put- 
ting such convicts in irons, orin the stocks; but all such pun- 
ishments shall be regularly reported to the visiting inspec- 
tors at the next weekly visitation, and to the board of in- 
spectors at their monthly meeting; and it shall be the duty of 
the inspectors to adopt and enforce special rules and by- 
laws, regulating the time, measure, extent, and mode of 
such punishments, in reJation to the several offences 
against the discipline of the penitentiary, and to report 
the same in their annual report to Congress, whenever 
they shall be adopted, altered, or repealed. 

Sxc. 13, And be it further enacted, That the inspectors 
shall appoint one regularly practising physician to be the 
physician and surgeon of the penitentiary, whose duty it shall 
be to visit the penitentiary at such times as may be ahaa 
ed by the inspectors, and to render all medical and surgical 
aid which may be necessary. One apartment, or more, as 
may be needed, shall be fitted up as an infirmary; and, incase 
of sickness of any convict, he or she, upon examination 
of the physician, shall, upon his order, be removed to the 
infirmary, and the name of such convict shall be entered 
in ahospital book, to be kept for that purpose; and when- 
ever the physician shall report to the warden that such 
convict is in a proper state to return to the ordinary em- 
ployment of the prison, such report shall be duly entered 
mn the same book, and the convict shall return to the or- 
dinary discipline of the penitentiary, so far as may be con- 
sistent with his or her health and strength. Special rules 
for the order and government of the infirmary, shall be 
made and enforced by the inspectors; and nothing in this 
act contained shall be construed to forbid any such re. 
laxation of the general discipline of the penitentiary, as 
may be required for the sick. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the inspectors 
shall have power, andit is hereby made their duty, to pro- 
vide for the separate labor and instruction of any con- 
vict under the age of fourteen years, and to make and en- 
force such rules and regulations therefor, as may, in their 
jadgment, most conduce to the reformation and instruction 
of such youthful convicts, any thing in this act to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. They shall also have power, and 
it shall be their duty, to provide for all the convicts the 


Laws of the United States. 











Se — 
means of religious worship, and moral and religious in- 
struction, subject, however, to generalrules, not inconsist- 
ent with the discipline heretofore prescribed. 

Sre. 15. And be it further enacted, ‘That no person 
shall be permitted to visit the said penitentiary, without a 
written order from one or more of the said inspectors, ex- 
cept the President of the United States, the Secretaries of 
the several departments of the Government, members of 
Congress, and the Judges of the courts of the United States. 

Src. 16. And be it further enacted, That, if any keeper 
assistant keeper, or other officer, or servant, employed in, 
or about, the said penitentiary, shall convey out of, or 
bring into, the penitentiary, to or from any convict 
confined there, any letter or writing, or shall bring into 
the said penitentiary, to sell or give away, any spirituous or 
vinous liquors, or any other thing whatsoever, without the 
consent, in writing, previously obtained, of the said in- 
spectors, every such person, so offending, shall be deemed 
guilty of misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be punished by fine, not exceeding five hundred dollars, 
and imprisonment in the jail of the county, for any time 
not exceeding one year. 

Src. 17. 4nd be it further enacted, That the inspec 
tors shall prescribe, and it shall be the duty of the warden 
rigidly to enforce, such rules for the government of the 
subordinate officers of the penitentiary, as may prevent 
all tyrannical or violent behavior to the convicts, or all 
conversations between them and the convicts, or with each 
other, within their hearing, except for necessary pur- 
poses, and may best preserve order, silence, sobriety, 
and gravity of deportment throughout the establishment. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That, in case of the 
death of the warden, or the temporary vacancy of his 
office, or his absence, sickness, or other disability, such 
keeper, or other officer, as may be especially designated 
by the inspectors, shall have power to exercise the au- 
thority and discharge the several duties of the warden, as 
prescribed by this act, and the rules of the penitentiary. 

Src. 19. ind be it further enacted, That the sum of 
twenty-seven thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying this act 
into effect, and for completing the said penitentiary, and 
preparing it for the reception of convicts. 

Approved: 3d March, 1829. 





RESOLUTION amendatory of a Joint Resolution passed 
third March, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That, with- 
in thirty days before the adjournment of every Congress, 
each House shall proceed to vote for a printer to execute 
its work for and during the succeeding Congress, and the 
person having the majority of all the votes given shall be 
considered duly elected; and that so much of the resolu- 
tion, approved the third day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, entitled ‘‘a resolution directing 
the manner in which the printing of Congress should be 
executed, fixing the prices thereof, and providing for the 
appointment of a printer or printers,” as it is altered by 
this resolution, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded. 

Approved; 5th February, 1829. 





RESOLUTION in relation to the survey and laying out a 


military road in the State of Maine. 


Resolved, &c. That the President of the United States be, 
and he hereby is, authorized, ifit shall seem to him neces- 
sary for maintaining the rights, and not inconsistent with 
the engagements of the United States, to cause to be sur- 
veyed and laid out, a military road, to be continued frem 
Mars’ Hill, or such other point on the military road alre ady 
laid out in the State of Maine, as he may think proper, to 
the mouth of the river Madawaska, in the State of Maine. 
Approved: 2d March, 1829. 
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